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PREFACE 


Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  in  his  History  of  Fife  and  Kinross,  informs  us  that 
**uiihe  ancient  language  of  the  Picts  it  (Fife)  was  called  Ross^  which 
ligDifieth  a  peninsula,  and  that  it  was  the  best  part  of  their  kingdom, 
where  their  kings  had  their  royal  seat/'  Hence  it  has  been  tlio  custom  to 
designate  it  the  *^  Kingdom  of  Fife,"— a  popular  phrase  retained  to  this 
day;  and  doubtless  there  are  some  little  kingdoms  on  the  Continent 
lets  deserving  of  the  title. 

Fife  is  an  extensive  and  important  county.  It  is^  as  above  stated,  in 
the  form  of  a  peninsula,  having  the  waters  of  Tay  on  the  north,  and  the 
firth  of  Forth  on  the  south,  and  terminating  in  a  point  on  the  east,  in  the 
German  Ocean,  commonly  called  the  ^^  East  Neuk."  Its  total  area  is  about 
300,000  acres.  It  lies  between  56*  3'  and  56^  25'  north  ktitude.  It 
contains  sixty-one  entire  parishes,  besides  portions  of  two  others,  seven- 
teen Royal  Burghs,  eight  weekly  newspapers,  a  University,  and  153,989 
of  population,  per  census  1861. 

^^  Fife,"  as  has  been  well  observed,  "  has  always  occupied  a  prominent 
place  in  the  history  of  Scotland."  Though  this  prominence  may  be  partly 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  both  a  royal  residence  and  a  University 
were  situated  therein,  still,  much  must  be  due  to  that  energy  and  enter- 
prise which  for  centuries  have  characterised  the  native  inhabitants,  who 
have  proved  themselves  equally  ready  to  defend  their  country  from  foes, 
and  to  forward  its  best  rights  and  interests. 

In  all  the  contests  of  the  people  for  the  maintenance  of  their  civil 
and  religious  liberties,  we  never  find  the  ^'  men  of  Fife"  behind  in  the 
discharge  of  their  proper  duties  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  always  foremost  in 
the  path  of  honour— as  patriots,  philosophers,  and  men  of  renown* 

To  this  fact,  an  influential  foreign  journal  recently  testified  in  strong 
terms.    Speaking  of  one  of  our  most  eminent  hydrographers  it  says, ''  He 


,»^  ucitufjr  oe  uninteresiiDg  Dor  uninstructi 

Perhaps  no  species  of  liieratnre  is  more  in 
.der  than  biography.     It  combines  the  charm 
»re  substantial  teachings  of  history ;  it  frequent 
Hhat  truth  is  more  strauge  than  fiction ;"  and  it  at 
1  instructive  reading.     And  there  are  no  lives 
re  satisfaction  and  advantage  than  those  of  men 
I  as  ourselves ;  whose  conduct  and  character  have 
)eing  held  up  as  patterns  and  examples  in  theii 
le  time  it  may  add  to  the  interest  of  the  work,  if 
confined  to  Natives  of  Fifeshire,  but  comprehei 
lals  who  have  been  connected  with  the  county  o 
Gratifying  as  it  is  to  know  that  biographical  lit 
so  extensively  read  in  Scotland,  it  is  surprisin 
Ively  devoted  to  the  worthies  of  Fife,  has  yet  a 
mt    time   there   has  been  no   volume   of  Fife: 
enoe— no  collection  of  lives  at  once  adapted  for 
lar  entertainment. 

To  supply  such  a  desideratum,  the  writer  h 

hes  referred  to,  in  the  form  of  a  biographical  dictii 

lie  plan  of  the  work,  the  writer  has  aimed  at  ] 

than  a  mere  compilation.     In  addition  to  the 

y  oomm^orated,  among  the  contents  will  be 

duals  hitherto  overlooked,  as  well  as  of  men  of 

died,  and  whose  lives  have  been  heretofore  unw 
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purchasing,  and  the  time  and  trouhle  necessary  in  searching  for  informa- 
tion about  men  of  Fife  in  cyclopsedias  and  general  biographical  diction- 
aries ;  to  preserve  curious  scraps  and  anecdotes,  relative  to  men  of  mark, 
which  would  otherwise  be  lost  and  forgotten ;  and  to  provide  a  reliable 
book  of  Fifeshire  biography,  comprised  within  the  compass  of  a  moderate- 
sized  volume,  and  containing  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  names,  to  be 
offered  at  a  price  which  most  people  can  afford  to  pay.  In  short,  to  produce 
a  work  which  must  be  within  the  reach,  and  not  unworthy  of  a  place,  in 
every  Fife  man's  library ;  embodying  a  biographical  and  literary  history  of 
the  county,  and  recommending  itself  to  every  inhabitant  as  a  record  of  t)ie 
honoured  and  worthy  men  who  have  shed  lustre  on  their  country's  annals, 
and  made  Fife  respected,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  their  native 
land. 


Cbestbbhill,  bt  Anstbuthjeb, 
July  1866. 
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ABERCROMBIE,  John,  M.D.,  an 
eminent  nhydcian  and  able  author,  was 
l)om  in  Aberdeen  on  the  12th  of  October 
1780.  His  father,  the  Rev.  George 
Aliercrombie,  was  minister  of  the  East 
Parish  Church  in  that  city.  His  literary 
education  was  received  first  at  the  Gram- 
mar School  of  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  at 
Marischal  College  and  University,  where 
he  studied  for  four  years,  and  took  the 
degree  of  A.M.  He  studied  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Edinbunjfh,  taking  his 
degree  of  M.D.  in  1803,  and  soon  obtained 
an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice  in  the 
Scottish  metropolis  as  a  physicixm.  In 
1806  he  marrieci  Agnes,  daughter  of  David 
Waidlaw,  Esq.  of  Netherbeath,  in  Fife- 
shire,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  family. 
It  is  as  the  son-in-law  of  a  Fife  pro]>rietor 
that  Dr  Abercrombie's  name  finds  a  place 
in  this  work.  On  the  death  of  Dr  Gregory 
in  18^  Dr  Abercrombie  was  appointed 
physician  to  the  King  for  Scotland.  He 
was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of 
Phjrsicians  and  Surgeons,  Edlnbur^,  and 
a  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Stwiety  of 
that  city.  In  1834  the  Univeraity  of 
Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  M.D.,  and  in  the  foUowin^^  year 
he  was  chosen  Lord  Rector  of  Manschal 
College  in  his  native  dty.  In  1837  he  was 
confirmed  in  the  appointment  of  first  phy- 
ndan  to  the  Queen  in  Scotland.  But  the 
writings  of  Dr  Abercrombie  contributed 
no  less  than  his  skill  as  a  physician  to  th^ 
maintenance  of  his  fame.  His  purely  pro-  * 
fesnonal  works  procured  for  Imn  a  high 
place  among  the  modem  cultivators  of 
idenoe;  but  the  most  permanent  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  are  his  '*  Inquiries 
Concerning  the  Intellectual  Powers,"  &c., 
published  in  1830,  and  the  "Philosophy 
KO.  I. 


of  the  Moral  Feelings,"  published  in  1833w 
In  these  works  he  has  brought  all  the 
medical  facts  accumulated  in  the  course  of 
his  extensive  experience  and  research  to 
bear  on  various  moral  and  metaphysical 
questions.  In  particular,  he  threw  consider- 
able light  on  the  subject  of  dreams  and 
mental  illusions,  from  which  he  drew  his 
theory  of  a  double  consciousness.  Dr 
Abercrombie  was  held  in  great  and  de- 
served estimation  by  his  contemporaries — 
in  a  measure  beyond  what  might  be 
imagined  by  readers  of  his  writings.  Jlin 
active  beneficent:^  guided  by  uncrommou 
sagacity,  prudence,  earnestness,  and  Chris- 
tian zeal,  although  never  obtrusive,  was 
recogniserl  as  his  distinguishing  character- 
istic. He  was  much  beloved,  as  well  as 
greatly  honoured.  Dr  Abercrombie  died 
suddenly  at  Edinburgh  on  the  14th  Novem- 
ber 1844. 

ADAM,  William,  Right  Honourable 
Lord  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Jury 
Court,  the  Ron  of  John  Adam  of  Blair- 
Adam,  was  bom  on  the  2l8t  of  Julv  1751. 
He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  Oxford  ;  and  in  1773  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
but  never  practised  at  the  Scottish  bar.  In 
1774  he  was  chosen  M.P.  for  Gatton,  in 
1780  for  Stranraer,  &c. ,  in  1784  for  the  Elgin 
burghs,  and  in  1790  for  Ross-shire.  At 
the  close  of  Lord  North's  Administration  in 
1782  be  became  barrister-at-law  in  England. 
In  1794  he  retired  from  ParUjunent  to 
devote  himself  to  his  profession.  In  1803 
he  was  appointed  Counsel  for  the  East 
India  Company,  and  in  180G  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  returned  M.P.  for  Kincar- 
dinesliire,  and  in  1807,  being  electee  1  both 
for  that  county  and  for  Kinrosa-phire,  he 
preferred  to  sit  for  the  former ;  in  1811  he 
agtdn  vacated  his  scat  for  his  professional 
duties.  Being  now  esteemed  a  sound  lawyer, 
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wiw  appointed  one  of  tlie '  Clark),  be  proc. 
Iiarons  of  the  ScottiMh  Kx(rhe<iuer,  chiefly  |  anil  on  '.Hh  Si»ptt 
witli  the  view  of  enabling  him  to  intnxluce  ,  company  with  tl 
and  establish  the  new  nystem  of  trial  by  ■  conflict  of  nearly 
jury.     In  1810  an  Act  of  l*arliament  was    French  frifj^ates, 
obtained,  institutinj?  a  8<'i>arate  Jury  Court  i  terminattvl  in  tli 
in  Scotlan<l,  in  which  lie   was  appointed  i  batant*)  after  eacl 
liortl  Clii«:f  Commiswioner,  with  two  of  the  !  and  the  Victorio 
jiid^^es  of  the  Court  of  Session  a«  hi«  col- 1 17  men  kille<l,  ani 
ea^'uen.      lie  acconiinprly  relinquiHhe<l  his  i  wounded.  Mr  Atl: 
situation  in  the  ExclKfjuer,  and  contiiuie<l  \  find   officiating;  a 
to  apply  hia  energies  to  the  duties  of  the  :  captahi  from  Au^ 
Jury  Court,  overcoming  by   his  patience,  !  of  the  Swift  sloci 


■ 


was  at  length,  on 
the  Polyphemus,  0* 
confirme<l  to  a  lie 
1708,  in  his  oM  shi 


/4;al,    an<l  urbanity,  the    many    obstacles 
op|)os(^l  to  the  success  of  an  institution  alto- 
gether new  to  our  Scfitch  practice.    In  18IW, 
when  sufficiently  oi^ganised,  the  Jury  C<iurt 
was,  by  another  act,  transferred   to  the  j  James  Richar<l  Dr. 
C-ourt  »>f  Sessiim.    On  tiiking  his  seat  on  I  lowing  he  obtained 
the  lx»nch  of  the  latter  for  the  first  time,  '  Falcon,  fire-ship,  I 
n4ldrt«ses  were  |>resente<i  to  him  from  the!  transferred  to  the  A 
FiuMdty    of    Ativocates,     the    Socit?ty    of ,  with  despatches  to 
WriU'rs  to  the  Signet,  and  the  Solicitors  !  whvnce  he  ultimaU 
M'foH'  the  Supreme  Courts,  thanking  him  \  |)e<lition  sent  to  the 
or  the  iinj>ortant  l)onefits  which  the  mtro-  j  of  interct»pting  the 
lueticm  of  trial  by  jury  in  (^ivil  cases  ha<l    tatc<l   descent  uj>oi 
onferred  on  the  country.     In  18:i3  he  re-  i  advanced  to  the  con 
ini<l  fr<mi  the  l)enc1i ;  and  iVuHl  at  his  house    of   La  Sybille,   of  <■ 
\  Cliarlotte  S<iuare,  E<linbui^h,  age<l  87.  I  Ca]>tain  Adam,  wli 
lemarriwl  early  in  life  a  sist<;r  of  the  late   at  the  capture  and  < 
lonl  Elphinst*»ne,  aiidhadafamilyof  seve- 1  1800,  of  5    Dutch 
d  sons—  viz.,  John,  long  at  the  hea<i  of  the  |  merchantmen  in  lia 
ouncil  in  India,  who  di«l  some  years  Ixrfore   in  OctolK-r  follow!; 
m ;  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Adam,  M.P.  ;  I  four  of  which   mot 
'illiam  (ieorg<!,  an  eminent  king's  couns4*l,    19th  August  1801, 
terwanls  Acanmtant-Cienoral  in  the  Court !  of  the  Saychelle  Isl 
Chancery,  who  died  Kith  May  18.'K),  three  !  loss  only  of  two  mc 
mth*M  after  liis  father  ;  LieuU-nant-Oene-  j  man    slightly    woi 
1  Sir  Frcnlerick,  who  held  a  command  at  i  action  of  twenty  m 
atcrloo,  afttTwanls  High  CommisMioner  _  shoals,  and  under 
the  I<mian  Islands,   and  sulwcquently 
vemor  of  Ma<iratf ;  and  a  younger  son, 
o  dietl  abroad. 
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tin;;,  Xiitil  Franoee  armed  c'ttcr,  underbid 
oniere,  after  a  cha8e  of  uiu*  *-<)urs.  duriug 
which  the  Brituh  suffered  sonic  from  the 
incvKjiant  tire  of  the  forttt  along  b.  drove 

under  Qie  batteritti  of  Fecamp  2.  .1  virion 
of  the  Frencli  flotilla,  consisting  of  2 
corvettes  and  15  gun  vessels,  carrying  in 
all  51  guns,  4  eight-inch  mortars,  and  3  field 
f>iec(»,  aocomiMUiied  by  14  transports. 
NVhile  next  in  command,  from  27th  August 
1805  to  <*»th  April  1810.  of  the  B«siatance, 
38,  he  u-itnesaed  Sir  Juhu  Warren's  capture 
(l:;th  March  1806)  of  the  Marengo,  80,  ilag- 
«thJi>of  Admiral  Linois,  and  40-gun  frigate. 
Belle  Puule;  brought  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  freight  home  from  Vera  Cruz  in 
February  1807;  took,  27th  December  fol- 
lowring,  L'Aigle,  privateer  of  14  guns,  and 
G6  men ;  conveyed  a  large  body  of  general 
officers  to  the  coast  of  Portugal  in  1808; 
after,  lM>re  the  King  of  the  French  from 
Port  Mahon  to  Palermo,  and  was  otherwise 
actively  and  usefully  employed.  On  remov- 
ing from  the  Resistance  to  the  Invincible, 
74,  Captain  Adam  commenced  a  series  of 
very  effectual  co-operations  with  the  |)atriots 
on  the  coast  <if  Catalonia,  where,  and  on 
other  (>arts  of  the  coast  of  Sjiain,  he  carried 
on  fur  a  oonsiderablu  time  the  duties  of 
senior  ofHcer,  and  greatly  annoved  the 
enemy.  In  particular,  at  the  defence  of 
Tarra{^>na,  iu  May  and  June  1811,  he  highly 
distinguiMhed  himself  under  Sir  Edward 
Codriugton  ;  and  in  May  1812^  he  directed, 
with  characteristic  zeal  and  ability,  the  oi)e- 
rations  which  led  to  the  capture  of  the  town 
tA  Almena,  where  the  castle  of  San  Ebno, 
situated  upon  an  almost  maccessible  rock, 
and  all  the  sea  defences  and  batteries  which 

Gx>t«;cted  the  anchorage  of  the  place,  were 
own  up.  In  June  1813,  after  a  seige  of 
five  days.  Captain  Adam  took,  vdtb  assist- 
ance of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Prevost,  of  the 
G7th  Regiments  the  fort  of  St  Philippe  iu 
the  CoUle  Balaguer,  near  Tortosa,  armal 
with  12  pieces  of  ordnance,  including  2  ten- 
inch  mortars  and  2  howitzers,  with  a  gar- 
riscm  of  100  officers  and  men.  He  likewise, 
while  in  the  aima  ship,  acquired  the  ap- 
proval of  Sir  Edward  Peliew,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  of  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty, for  the  successful  manner  in  which 
he  conducted  an  important  n^ociatiou  with 
the  Dey  of  Algeirs,  having  for  its  obiect  a 
cessation  of  thedejiredatious  which  liad  been 
for  some  time  carried  on  by  that  ix>teutate 
on  the  subjects  of  the  S|)anish  Government. 
Shortly  after  the  {laying  off  of  the  Invincible, 
Captain  Adam,  on  IGth  May  1814,  assumed 
the  special  ami  tem{M>rary  command  of  the 
Impnsgnable,  98,  b«aruig  the  flag^  of  H.  11.  H. 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  in  which  ship  he  lauded 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  at  Dover,  on  the  evenng  of  tlie  Gth 
June,  and  was^  afterwards  present  at  the 
grand  naval  review  held  at  Spithcad.  lie  left 
the  Impregnable  on  the  20th  of  the  hitter 
month,  but  was  nomiuiiteii,  loth  Dec  follow- 
ing, acting-captain  of  the  Ui^yal  Sovori:i^ii 
>Hcnt,  ill  wluch  he  continued  until  7lh  Feb. 


181G.  Being  re-appointed  to  that  vessel, 
20th  Jul^  1821,  he  accomi>aiiied  George  IV. 
in  his  visits  to  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and 
was  occasionally  engaged  iu  attendance  on 
other  royal  i)er8onaijt«.  He  was  sujx'rseded 
in  the  KoyaJ  Sovereign  on  lus  promotiim^  to 
flag  rank,  27th  May  1825 ;  and  attaining 
the  rank  of  Vice-Admiral,  10th  January 
1837,  was  subse(|^iiently  eni])loyed  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief 111  North  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  with  his  flag  on  board  the 
Illustrious,  72,  from  17th  August  1841  until 
May  1845,  when  he  retired  on  half-pav. 
Sir  Charles  Adam  was  nomiiiiitcd  a  K.O.B. 
10th  January  1835.  He  ivprcseuted  iu 
Parliament,  from  1831  to  1841,  the  con- 
joined counties  of  Clackmaimau  and  Kin- 
ross-shires ;  was  First  Naval  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miiulty  from  April  IS^io  ;  obtaine<l  the  Lord- 
Lieutenancy  of  Kinross-shire  Ist  April  1830 ; 
and  was  aj>iK>inted  in  1840  one  of  the  Elder 
Brethren  (»t  the  Trinity  House.  In  July 
1846  he  again  took  otiice  as  First  Sea  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty ;  but  on  July  23,  1847,  he 
was  amiointod  to  the  Governorship  of  Cireen- 
wich  Hospital.  He  married,  14th  October 
1822,  Elizabeth,  daughtt^r  of  Patrick  Bry- 
done,  Esq.,  and  sisti.r  of  the  Countess  of 
Minto.     He  died  Sej>tembcr  10,  1853. 

ADAMjIlOBERT,  architect,  was  bom  at 
Kirkcaldy  iu  1728.  He  was  the  second  sou 
of  Mr  Wm.  Adam,  of  Maryburgh,  who, 
like  his  father,  was  also  an  architect,  and 
who  designeil  Hoi)etoun  Hou^e,  the  Edin- 
burgh Royal  Inliriuary,  and  other  buildmgs. 
After  studving  at  the  University  of  Ediu- 
burgh,  Ror>ei*t,  in  1754,  proceeded  to  the 
Continent,  and  resided  thiee  years  in  Italy. 
In  July  1757  he  sailed  from  Venice  to 
S|)alatro,  in  Dalmatia,  to  inspect  the  re- 
mains of  the  paliice  of  the  Euji»cn)r  Dio- 
clesian.  In  1702,  on  his  return  to  England, 
he  was  appointed  architect  to  the  King,  an 
office  which  he  resigned  two  years  after- 
wards, on  being  elected  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  county  of  Kinross.  In  1704 
he  published,  in  one  folio  volume,  a  splendid 
work  containing  71  engravings,  aiul  de- 
scriptions of  the  ruins  of  the  jiuhice  of  Dio- 
clesian  and  of  some  other  buildings.  In 
1773  he  and  his  brother  James,  also  an 
eminent  architect,  brought  out  **The  Works 
of  R.  &  J.  Ailam"  in  numbers,  consisting 
of  plans  and  elevations  of  builtlings  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  erected  from  their  tie- 
signs,  among  which  are  the  Hegistor  Hou.'*e 
and  College  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Glasgow 
Royal  Inhrmary.  He  died  on  the  3d  March 
1702,  and  was  buried  at  Westminster  A  bl>ey. 
The  year  before  his  d<'ath  he  designed  no 
fewer  than  8  public  buildings  and  25  j»rivate 
ones.  He  also  excelletl  in  lundsciipe  draw- 
ing. His  bn)ther  Jiiuies,  .sometime  archi- 
tect to  the  King,  imd  the  designer  of  Port- 
land Place— one  of  the  noblest  strcirts  of 
Lomlon-  died  on  the  17th  Oct.  179 J.  Fr<«u 
them  tile  buildings  in  the  Straml  derive  their 
name,  being  the  work  of  the  two  bn)thei's. 

ADAM,  William  P.\ti;1(  k.  Estj.  ol 
I»liiii-Adiiiii.  L-i'U  «•(■  th.    KiU'  Adiuiial  bii* 


^.  ^^  uiunteresting  also 
^^vc  boat  Mr  Adam  is  kind  and  btsaevo- 
nb  in  nrivate  life,  as  in  public  af&irs  he  is 
ist  ana  imi^artiaL 

ADAMSON,  Patrick,  Archbishop  of 

b  Andrews  during  a  very  stormy  period  of 

le  Keformed  Church  of  Scotland,  a  man 

'  brilliant  talents  and  attainments,  who, 

trough  the  allurements  of  ambition,  drew 

1  himself  great  obloquy  and  much  suffer- 

g,  was  bom  at  Perth  in  1536.    lu  the 

cords  of  the  period  he  is  frequently  named 

atrick  Constance  or  Constantino.      He 

udied  at  St  Mary's  College,  St  Andrews, 

id  having  embraced  the  reformed  doc- 

incs  he  was  in  1560  invested  with  the 

urical  office,  and  soon  after  became  mini- 

iv  of  Ceres,  in  Fife.    As  a  ])reacher  he 

IS  eloquent  and  imnressive;   and  as  a 

iter  of  Latin  poetry  lie  was  little  inferior 

Buchanan.  Arthur  Johnst4>n,  or  Andrew 

«lville.    About  15(>5  he  quitted  his  pas- 

il  chai]ge,  and  in  the  capacity  of  tutor 

impanied  James,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 

les  Makgill  of  Rankeillour,  in  Fife,  Clerk- 

ister,  in  his  travels  to  the  Continent. 

ie  Universities  of  Padua  and  Bourges  he 

ted  civil  and  oeinon  law  ;  and  upon  his 

n  to  Scotland  in  1570,  when  ho  married, 

icillated  as  t4>  the  choice  of  the  profes- 

ie  should  follow.     Declining  the  office 

incii)al  of  St  Leonard's   College,   St 

)W8.   which  l>efore  his  return  Buch- 

had  resigned  in  his  favour,  he  com- 

d  practice  at  the  bar;   but  at  the 

reauest  of  the  General  Assembly  he 

d  nis  original  profession,   and  was 

ted  minister  of  Paisley.     In  the  con- 

ween  the  8upiK>rter8  of  prela><cy  and 

upremacy  in  matters  ecclesiastical 

m  professed  a  concurrence  in  the 

'  Melville,  whose  society  he  courted. 

he  left  his  charge  at  Paislev  or« 
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with  his  profess 
leased  bv  the  S3 
tence  of  excomr 
mittin)^  a  8ul)8cri 
on  which  he  hs 
genuineness  of  th 
able ;  but  the  si 
and  the  value  to  1 
tion  are.    from  t 
which  tney   were 
ecclesiastical  cont 
19,   1592.     It  is 
beautiful  littie  Lat 
works,  and  breatl 
piety,  was  compost 
before  his  death,     i 
works,  in  quarto,  w; 
in-law,  Thoa.  Wilso 
ADAMSON,  Joi 
of  Pitmillie,  Fife,  al 
the  navy,  21st  June 
on  board  the  Britann 
w*ards  Rear- Admiral, 
under  whom  he  fough 
Trafalgar.  21st  Octol 
completion  of  the  vici 
in  navigating  the  Bei 
tured  74'8.      While 
1806  until  1809,  to  th< 
Lord  William  Stuart 
Mediterranean  statio] 
surrender  of  a  frigat 
sisted  on  different  oco 
merchantmen  from  ui 
teries,  and  was  once  t 
bined  charge  of  two  p 
with  the  command,  ii 
boat  mounting  a  long 
and  a  carronade  abafi 
of  '67  men,  Mr  Adams* 
jmssed  his  examinatio 
m  all  the  oimto** — 
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uf  the  Elk,  20,  Captain  John  Curran,  lying 
at  Portsmouth,  and  Favourite,  18,  Captain 
Hon.  JameH  Ashley  Maude,  in  which  latter 
vessel  we  find  him  returning  home  from 
America  with  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
ooucluded  at  Ghent  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  and  subaeciueutly 
emuloyed  in  the  Eu^t  Indies  in  co-operation 
witn  the  army  against  the  province  of 
Cutch.  The  Favourite  being  paid  ofi  in 
June  1817,  Mr  Adamson  remamed  unem- 
ployed until  November  1825,  when  he  ob- 
tained an  appointment  as  a^ent  for  trans- 
ports afloat.  He  continued  m  that  service, 
Oiimmandin^  successively  the  Vibilia,  Hope, 
Cato,  and  >ieva  trans|>ortfi  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  until  again  placed  on  half- pay 
23d  May  1832,  on  which  occasion  he  re- 
ceived a  very  flattering,  unsolicited  letter  of 
approbation  from  the  Commissioner  at  the 
bead  of  the  transport  department.  He  has 
since  been  professionally  unemployed. 

ALEXANDER,  Andrew,  LL.b.,  Prof., 
St  Andrews,  was  a  native  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Glasgow,  where  he  attendcil  firiit  its 
High  School,  and  afterwards  was  one  of  the 
must  distinguished  students  at  its  C-ollege. 
He  was  a  college  c^>mpanion  of  Dr  Muir,  of 
Edinburgh,  for  whom  through  life  he  con- 
tinued to  cherish  a  warm  regard  (a  regard 
which  was  oordiaily  reciprocated),  and  with 
whose  general  sentiments  he  largely  sympa- 
thised.    Dr  Alexander  was  tutor  for  some 
time  in  the  family    of    Lonl    Colchester, 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.     He 
also  acted  as  assistant  to  tlie  Professor  of 
Latin  in  his  native  Universiiy,  from  which 
he  was  taken,  in  1818,  to  fill  the  Chair  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen; and  in  1820  he  was  selected  for  the 
chair  of  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  St  Andrews,  which  he  retained  till 
his  decease.     His  connection  with  this  Uni- 
versity gives  him  a  place  in  our  pages.     Of 
the  manner  in  which  he  f lerf ormed  the  duties 
ci  that  otfioe,  one  who  knew  him  well,  says  : 
— **  Throughout  his  whole  incumbency  he 
Kous  to  have  possessed  in  a  rare  dt^ee  the 
faculty  of  attaching  the  students  to  him,  and 
the  tnbute  of  respect  paid  him  some  years 
»go  was  one  of  tne  most  successful  of  its 
kaiid.     When  I  was  myself  a  student  under 
him,  he  was  in  full  vigour,  and  was  one  of 
the   professors  most  highly  esteemed  for 
kindlmess  of  manner,  his  earnest  desire  for 
the  pnigress  of  his  students,  and  his  deep 
interest  in  their  spiritual  welfare.     His  Sab- 
bath evening  class  for  the  reading  (accoiu- 
psnied  by  ex|x)sitory  remarks)  of  the  Greek 
Kuw  Testament  was  greatly  valued  by  the 
luore  earnest  students,  and  was  in  the  then 
state  of  St  Andrews  a  great  boon  to  them. 
Here  was  one  at  least  who  felt  we  had  souls 
to  be  care<l  for,  and  was  not  frightened  to 
Ueak  through  the  bonds  a  freezing  routine 
Lad  iin|K}sed,  that  he  might  s])eak  to  us  about 
matters  of  the  doe|xrst  concern.     This  spirit 
of  eameatness  sought  vent  for  itself  in  otlier 
wsys  still  less  coimected  with  his  othciul 
jfjoition.     Moll*  than  twenty  ycard  ly^n  he 


originated  the  St  Andrews  Tract  Society 
for  the  distribution  of  the  Monthly  Visitor ^ 
over  which  he  has  ever  since  continued  to 
preside ;  and  it  was  a  source  of  much  grati- 
fication to  him  in  his  latter  days  that  this 
humble  instrumentality  for  good  api)eared 
to  be  more  or  less  apiireciatt^  and  oiessed. 
In  ctmnection  with  this  Society,  about  the 
year  1839,  he  commenced  a  monthl}r  meet- 
mg  for  prayer,  which,  with  the  assistance 
of  several  young  friends,  he  carried  on  for 
several  years.  Generally  at  these  meetings 
he  was  accustomed  to  read  a  sermon  or  ad- 
dress from  some  printed  volume,  and  in  this 
way  many  of  Bnwlley's  sermons,  and  Whito 
(of  Dublin's)  addresses  were  read  to  crowded 
audiences  on  week-day  evenings  in  the 
Madras  College.  His  earnest  and  im])res- 
sive  manner  of  delivery  made  these  services 
interesting  and  attractive.  Sometunes  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving  discourses  of  his 
own  at  these  meetings,  and  during  one  winter 
a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Character  and 
History  of  Abraham,  and  <luring  another,  a 
series  on  the  Conversion  and  Restoration  of 
the  JewH,  were  delivere<l  with  great  accept- 
ance. His  ap]>earances  in  the  imlpit  in 
those  days  were  always  able  and  impressive, 
and  his  discourses  in  the  Town  Church 
on  Sucramental  Fast-days  were  greatly 
relished."  In  1822  he  married  a  daughter 
of  Mr  Proctor,  of  Glanimis,  by  whtmi  he 
left  four  sons  and  three  daughters;  aud 
some  years  ago  he  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen. 
He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  Church  Ex- 
tension movement ;  subscrilHxl  to  the  erec- 
tion both  of  St  Mary's  and  Strathkumess 
Chapel ;  aud  at  the  o|)eiiiug  of  the  latter 
place,  preached  a  senuon  which  was  after- 
wards rem(Klelled  and  published  as  **  Lec- 
tures on  Church  Erftabliethments."  The 
volume  was  very  favourably  received  at  the 
time,  and  ia  still  worthj^  of  attention. 
Y^ears   brought  on  many  infirmitii^i,   and 

Seatly  narrowed  the  fiekl  of  his  usefulness, 
ut  to  the  last  he  continue<l  to  take  a  deep 
interest  in  the  religious  questions  of  the  day, 
and  on  Christian  union — a  subject  which  no 
pressed  earnestly  and  often  on  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Chuixih.  His  latest  eflbrt  was  a 
lecture  dehvered  in  Dundee.  He  publishetl 
a  *'  Form  of  Morning  and  Evening  l*rayer," 
for  use  among  ofieratives  in  large  factories, 
displaying  the  same  earnest,  large-hearted 
spirit  that  characterised  him  in  more  vigo- 
rous days.  Having  for  some  years  given  up 
preaching,  he  8ubse<iuently  resumeil  his 
functions,  iuid  was  a  most  popular  and  at- 
tractive preacher — with  powers  of  el(M[uence 
which  arrested  and  commaii<led  attention. 
He  was  fref[uently,  as  an  elder,  a  member 
of  the  General  Assembly,  and  si)oke  in  that 
court.  His  views  as  a  churcnman  aud  a 
Christian  were  libend  and  catholic.  He 
viewed  with  the  deepest  regret  the  Free 
Church  secession,  butaiihere^l  without  hesi- 
tation to  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  wiis 
greatly  resi)ected  by  all  denominations  in  St 
Andrews  as  a  man  (tf  upright  and  Chnstiau 
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^^«v.m    lu   a    wealthy 

etrathuam  former,  aud  sIsUt  of  the  Kev. 
I)r  Stuart,  sometime  minister  of  Newbiirj^h. 
Mr  Anderson  receivetl  tlie  rudiments  of  his 
education  in  the  i)arish  school  of  his  native 
town,  and  at  an  early  i)criod  began  to 
manifest  su]K*rior  ]Kiweis,  making  rapid 
)>rogrcs8  in  all  those  branches  of  a  liberal 
education  whicli  form  a  necessary  pre)>ara- 
tion  for  the  ministry.  Having  completed 
his  preparatory  studies,  M  r  xinderson  entered 
the  I'Uivcrsity  of  St  Andrews,  where  he 
remained  seven  sessions,  and  took  prizes  in 
every  class  ho  attended.  He  afterwards 
proceeded  to  Edinburgh  and  finished  his 
jhiloso])hical  and  theological  courses ;  and 
laving  passed  his  examination  as  a  pro- 
>ationer  with  much  honour  and  credit,  he 
was  duly  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by 
the  Presbyterv  of  Cu])ar.     In  1821  he  was 

Cresenteil  to  the  church  and  parish  of  Dun* 
amey,  and  continued  there  till  1833,  when  a 
vacancy  havinf^  oociirred  in  Newburgh,  and 
the  patron  having  granted  a  leet  of  three  to 
the  congregation.  Mr  Anderson  obtained 
the  a^ix>intment  oy  neai*ly  the  miauimous 
selection  of  the  voters.     During  the  long 
period  which  has  since  elapsed  the  subject 
of  this  memoir  (who  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.  in  1840)  proved  himself  to  be  a  sound 
and  orthcKlox  uiviiie,  firmly  attacheil  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  an  able  defender 
of  hn  doctrines.     As  a  preacher  he  was 
serious  and  impressive,  inculcating  the  great 
duties  (>f  Chnstianity  with  plainness  and 
Hiujplicityj  and  without  the  shghtest  degree 
)f  enthusiasm.     Ind^^fatigable  in  the  dis- 
;harge  of  his  professional  duties,  Dr  Ander- 
lon  devoted  a  portion  cf  his  leisure  hours 
o  the  gratification  of  his  literary  and  scien- 
ific  tastes.     As  a  geologist  he  was  one  of 
he  mtist  distingiiisned  of  his  day.     Uf  hLs 
ontributious  to  that  science  during  the  last 
5  years  it  is  imDo«»iW«  f"-  - 
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ver,  a  heavy  los 
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wrviri!  t<i  nukDjor  t1i«  nuocintiiiiif  tbroiieh- 
mt  thr  cn<iiit7,  rcKanling  thvHe  Ivctuira  iw 
■n  muellent  incaiui  of  i-oiniUriKinz  his 
faTiMirite  Htu.ti.-".  •  Finiilly,  Itr  Aniifraon 
■r»  ■mp  nf  th<>!<e  |irculiar]y-g!fte(l  men  wlin 
ran  make  ncicncc  pleasant,  if  not  fuaci- 
natii));,  by  impftrtjui;  bi  it  the  charm  of 
]<i>rtiL- iDl-r«t.  TheUterev.  PocbrwaBclU. 
tiiutuinhci)  for  hU  g«itlEiDiLnl^  hiairin);  ami 
iirb&nity  of  mannnn ;  anil  ill  the  Bodal 
cirdM  tic  wax  n  Dnivtriial  favouritH  on  hc- 
rf>unt  of  hifl  flow  of  spiritii  and  his  ^^reat 
eniivHsational  inwera.  Thin  leanicil  anJ 
amiable  man  (linl  on  Much  16,  lgl>4,  at 
Nice,  in  tbc  08th  year  of  his  agi!,  anii  han 
left  an  only  aon-thi!  Kov.  John  AmleTMin, 
uiiniatiTnf  Kinnnul,  ami  nuthiir  of  "The 
l>lMiidmi  of  Home,"  '■  Glpnoie,"  "Bible 
Tiiaileiili>."  and  i-ariouB  articlen  in  rovicwg. 
AN  DE  RSOX,  Alrxamufr,  of  Montrave, 
in  early  lif^  mteivil  the  Euat  ImILt  ('om- 
[Biiy>8  HM^ivc.  He  went  out  to  India  in 
IKlOaPCMletintheMadniREn^DeerK.  The 
Antf'il,  thp  iihip  in  which  lie  mulciJ,  in  com- 
fsny  with  two  other  Imliainen,  were  at- 
buknl'ofr  the  MtHiritiuH  by  two  Fnmoh 
friKiiteii.  After  a  aove™  action  the  two 
Iniliampn  iitnick  their  colnure,  but  the 
AuMl  (.■•cftpnl,  with,  however, 
in  killt"!  nnil  woimried.  "  — 
in  1811  on  the  aiiccetnful  . 
the  liilan'i  of  Jnva,  ander  t^ir  l^miiel 
ADCbmiity,  and  at  the  aiege  of  Comelis. 
Hf  waK  mi|iU<Teil  diirinethe  Mabrattawar 
of  IRlT.ia :  w.™  piMient  at  the  bnttlo  of 
Hahiilporc.  BtuI  at  the  niege  of  Talndr, 
where  he  Wan  neverely  woundod.  He  wiw 
almifttthemifpunf  Chamlanand  AMeeighiir 
in  IHIA,  nfifr  which  he  retiimtil  to  eajny 
bin  family  eitates  in  Fife.  For  tbc  bKt 
twenty  live  yea™  he  renlded  constantly  in 
the  county,  and  while  lievote-l  to  iraprining 
avl  beautifying  his  pTfiperty,  he^renlarp; 
portinn  of  hifl  time  ti>  the  HTvice  of  t)ie 
eounty.  Many  nf  those  regulations  which 
wink  aowell  for  the  conduct  of  our  public 
basinna  owe  their  exintenco  to  hja  wisdom 
■nd  forethouL'Ut.  To  every  department  be 
fiankly  lent  lii"  alJe  and  nmly  hand.  For 
a  series  of  years  ho  preaideil  over  the  finance 
Cnmmittee,  a^n  over  the  Police  Coininit- 
ler,  then  ovit  the  Cnnnty  Prison  Brnml, 
mi  Ibmnl  t<«  Uinnty  IIuiIiIiuks.  At  the 
Munty  meetiiii**  a  lead  was  often  ai<(>tKne<l 
tn  him  in  important  nuestJonH.  The  conH- 
■lenva  reiHiKd  in  him  Ijy  the  ComiciwiioneBi 
fif  Snpi^y  iihnweil  their  feeling  that  the  in- 
tneiit  aa  well  an  the  honour  and  ilignity  of 
the  county  were  alike  safe  in  hl«  hands. 
Only  a  few  monthi  before  hid  death  the 
I^<nl  Lieutenant,  with  general  approbation. 
pUoeH  the  <leceascd'ii  name  in  the  lut  of 
Deputy- Lieutenants,  iin  honour  he  fully 
BKriteil.  On  the  Iwnoh  at  Quarter  Sessions, 
1>J  in  the  district  Justices'  Courts,  we 
■dinireH  the  decenstd'H  uprightnen)  ami 
ngadtr.  He  dealt  to  all  what  he  thoottbt 
imputial  justice,  and  without  f«u-iir  favour. 
He  never  cntervd  the  Court-room  in  connec- 
tion wi^  any  party  or  iileilgnl  tn  anj'  \iai- 


where  the 


ticular  course.     He  nnicklyM     . 

truth  lay.  and  kuvc  his  jud^uent  accord' 
in).'ly.  Ho  waa  prolubly  one  of  the  best 
police  magistniteii  that  eiMr  sat  on  a  bench 
making  the  doliurguent  feel  ami  smart  for 
his  offence,  but  without  any  approach  fci 
undue  acverity.  At  the  g>eneral  and  district 
road  meetings  the  deceued  usually  gave 
bin  attendance,  anri  took  bji  interest  in  all 
tlieir  pnxjeodinKs,  as  well  as  in  the  out-Uoor 
work  of  seeing  to  the  (lettering  of  our  hiuh- 
ways.  The<|iieHtinnorit<>adltcFon]i,which 
wax  iirst  starti-il  in  this  county,  engaged  the 
's  attention,  and  at  the  May  county 


nuul  n 


a  Comi 


whether  road  money  ni 
raised  1>y  a  lietter  and  mure  enuitable  system 
than  colhicting  a(  toU-bara.  To  this  impor- 
tant public  question  he  wan  directing  his 
mind  when  so  sinldenly  taken  away.  The 
oHicinl  {,iiitlemen  of  the  county  joined  in 
the  gi'neral  lamenUition  for  the  deceoseil, 
as  be  tn.'atedone  and  aU  with  unifonn  kind- 
nena  and  coniideration,  and  evetywheie  in- 
culcateil  the  sound  and  accei'taUIe  precerit 
-that  puUlic  work  should  be  well  done  laui 
tiru|iuriy  remunerated.  >[e  waa  a  general 
favourite  with  a  very  lai^  drelu  of  friends 
in  and  out  of  the  county,  and  as  aneighliour 
was  much  beloved.  Tlia  hospitaUties  of 
Montmve  nill  Iw  held  in  agreeable  remem- 
brance. He  die<l  on  »th  June  lKr>.'>,  i^e<l 
<il.  leaving  a  widow  and  seven  chilrlren— 
three  of  them  young  gentlemen  in  the  India 
Company's  .Service— to  mourn  their  irru|)ar- 
aUe  logs.  HIk  remains  were  tnterreil  in  the 
family  burying  place  in  Scooiiio  diurchyanl 
with  allporisilde  privacy,  in  cnnfomiity  with 
a  desire  expresseil  by  the  decesKeil  himself. 

ANUKliSON,  Captain  Alex.  .Thhn,  t.E 
the  kto  ;lHth  Native  Infantry,  H.K.LC.S, 
Among  those  connected  wiUi  Fife  who  Full 
in  the  Titoixly  war  lately  carried  im  in  India 
waH  Captain  Anderson,  eldest  son  iif  tlje 
foregoing  Major  AndecJon,  This  g.illant 
otticer  having  serveil  for  Home  time  in  In<lia 
receivGita  furlough  for  threeyears,  previmiH 
to  the  brrakio);  out  of  the  Imhan  rebellion, 
and  WOK  residmg  at  .St  Andrews  with  hiii 
wife  and  family  when  he  was  auddouly 
colled  away  to  the  seene  of  conflict,  leaving 
thoso  near  and  dear  to  him  in  Fife.  On 
rpceiving  the  order  he  accinlingly  hurrie<l 
off,  biH  youngest  sun  dyin^  a  few  daj-s  after 
his  <le|)arture.  On  niaching  India  he  wai 
atbbched  to  the  Siklis,  and  on  the  Uth 
March  1857,  while  bravely  tiattliug  at 
Lucknow,  be  wan  mortally  wounited  in  liw 
neck,  and  died  aliu-Ht  immediately,  leaving 

early  though  bouuiirablo  death  in  the  service 
of  his  IJneen  ami  country. 

ANUERSUN,  (iK'UlOK,  Ferrjliank,  wan 
bora  at  Kirkcaldy  in  1787,  his  father  Ixing 
a  reUral  oHievr  of  the  17th  Dragnms,  wlio 
died  in  17!>T.  Mr  Andenwii  was  chicihil 
at  Kirkcaldy,  and  entered  the  navy  in  1804 
on  board  the  Moselle,  in  which  ho  hitvuI 
fur  two  yeani  in  the  Nortb  Sea,  also  at  the 
lilockaile  of  Cailut,  ami  Fulisequiiitly  iu  the 


^   ..^    ...  wuo  uivii  orancli 
ot  tlie  service,   he  could  join  in  fighting 
expeditions  only  as  a  volunteer,  but  uni- 
formly did  so,  and  usually  had  command  of 
one  of  the  boats.     On  many  of  the«e  expe- 
ditions, and  particularly  in  the  Adriatic  and 
Mediterranean,    and  in    the   Chesapeake. 
Rapjmhannock,  and  Elk  rivers.     On  one  ot 
these  occasions  he  engaged^  in  the  cutting 
out  of  a  large  ]X)lacre  ship,   La  Nostra 
Signoradel'  Kosaris,  mounting  ei^ht  long 
six-pounders,  in  reference  to  wmch  Captain 
Duncan  in  his  official  despatch  writes : — 
"When  I  consider  that  this  vessel  was 
moored  to   a   beach   lined    with    French 
soldiers,  within  pistol  shot  of  two  batteries, 
a  tower,  and  three  gun-boats,  canying  each 
a  24-pounder  and  thirty  men,  that  from  the 
baffling  winds  she  was  an  hour  and  twenty 
minutes  before  she  (^ot  out  of  range  of  grape 
(the  enemy  main  tamed  the  heaviost  fire  I 
ever  saw),   and   that  the  attack  at   first 
was  perfectly  prepared  for,  T  cannot  find 
words  to  express  my  admiration  of  the  in- 
trepid conduct  of  all,  officers,  seamen,  and 
mariners,  employed."    For  this  and  similar 
expeditions  Mr   Anderson    was   specially 
named  in  several  Oazettes^  and  ultimat^ 
received  a  medal  with  two  clasps,      ite 
would  no  doubt  have  received  many  more 
but  for  the  arbitrary  rule  that  clasiw  were 
only  given  for   services  for  which  some 
officer  engaged  got  promotion.     Mr  Ander- 
son retirra  on  half -pay  in  1814,  after  which 
ie  married  and  settled  in  Liverpool  for 
nany  years.     In  1822  he  removed  to  Havre 
le  Grace,  whore  he  resided  for  ten  years  as 
managing  iiartner  of  the  weU -known  mer- 
antile  house  of  Denniatoun  &  Co.    In  the 
lune  capacity  he  resided  for  two  years  in 
Tew  Orleans,  and  then  retired  from  that 
rm  to  settle  once  more  in  his  native  t<^>wn 
f  Kirkcaldy,  where  he  took  charge  of  the 
ranch  of  the  Gl^uw-nw  "p — ^-  '    • 
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KCtive  hftbita ;  and  haviiiK  mode  himself 
piHtn-  of  tbe  laws  nf  the  Church,  be  {ire- 
pared  a  book  of  Church  Forms  with  a.  view 

r.ro>«:t  by  one  naurly  aimilar  1mm  aaother 
nam].  In  other  departments  ht^  laboured 
more  euccawfully.  aa  may  be  Bhonn  by  his 
"Hiniater'aDircctoty,"  an  excellent  book  for 
•tudoaM.  which  hu  nin  through  two  or 
thrvc  editiooa;  and    by  bia   '^Li^ht  and 

^  ,       .... ........ .,  _  ....,jg  Cj.... 


DariuiesH,"  consisting  of 


uth  Mr . 


meed  a 


le  befor 


f  affliction,  havinj;  lost  _ 
]ic]i  so  preyed  u^tou  his  mind 
._  .  le  a  victioj  to  btmrt  disease. 

Tbetv  wan  soinethinK  peculiar  in  tbe  manner 
at  hif  di^th.  While  driving  in  a  carriage 
(o  a  meeUn^  of  the  E'resbytery,  along  with 
k  trienil,  the  fehkle  eudiienl^  came  in  cun- 
tat-t  with  a  laaiiing  cart,  and  in  csinsBquence 
of  tbe  ebock  he  fell,  and  roceived  aeveral 
iniuries.  This,  however,  did  not  deter  hjui 
fivin  goinB  to  the  Presbytery  and  jierform- 
■DK  bia  dutioB.     He  afCerwonls  transacted 

^ --  afriend,  where  he  took 

IB  considered  iiecesuary  to  con- 
-  ■-  -    '--B  carringe.     During 

, ghout  the  Gounted 

le  illnees  cuDtinued.  wlien  be  fell 
mtn  a  B<irt  of  stu|ior,  and  geutly  breathed 
his  last,  on  30th  September  ISUS,  in  tbt 
GOtli  year  of  his  age,  and  :!4t)i  of  bis  ministry. 
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V  from  excessive  fatigue.     He 
intheporisli  of  KQmany, 


two  uav^riten,  v>  luourii  uis  huumi; 

ANDKKSON.  Colonel  John  .  ^ 
tinguisheil  engineer  officer  in  the  En 
India  Company's  service,  died 
d  Lucknnw  froa 
wu  bom  at  Starr, 
OD  the  2d  September  l!W9.  He 
yoangeat  son  of  James  AnderHon,  tcuont  of 
titan.  In  IS^  be  was  ajipointed  ensign  io 
the  £.  I.e.  Engineer  Service,  and  at  tbe  out- 
break of  the  Hebellion  was  appointed  chief 
enemeer  officer  in  the  Oude  district.  Ho 
was  in  command  of  the  Engineers  at  the 
ocga  of  Lucknow,  and  was  biinourably 
nmUoneil  in  tbe  despatches  uf  Generat 
Inglia.  Colonel  Anderson  was  twenty  .eight 
ytan  in  India,  never  having  returned  home 
daring  all  that  period,  but  be  hod  his 
anangemenCs  maile  to  return  when  the 
rebelll™  broke  oiit.  He  left  a  widow  aud 
larxe  family.  Two  of  his  sons  are  olQcera 
ni  Her  Majesty's  serrice. 

ANSTRUTHEft  of  Anstnither,  The 
PaKilt  of.  Before  giving  the  Utcs  of 
Kterol  illustrious  cadets  of  this  ancient 
hnose,  we  premise  a  short  hLitory  of  the 
famUy  itself.  In  the  year  1100,  Wmiua  du 
Cudi'la  was  Lord  of  Anatruther.  At  that 
early  period  it  was  customary  for  nobles  to 
•ilopt  their  surnames  from  their  lands,  and  it 
waa  rare  to  find  a  Scottish  baron  who  pos- 
•OKd  a  famil;  name  besides  his  territorial 
dodgnatiun.  One  of  the  few  ancient  Scottish 


nobles  of  the  time  of  King  David  L  who 
enjoyed  this  distinction  was  William,  Lord 
of  Anstmther.  Ue  had  almuiy  a  noble 
name.  Ho  was  not  the  founder  of  his 
family.  Ho  was  a  son  of  the  noble  raoe  of 
De  Cancielo,  and  in  the  year  1100  be  waa 
nne  of  the  moot  coiuiilenilile  of  the  bacons 
of  Fife.  It  is  not  known  how  long  his 
ancestors  had  possessed  tbe  barony  of 
Anstmther  before  that  period.  It  is  more 
probable  that  he  was  a  foreign  nnblemon, 
who  obtained  a  grant  of  lands  from  King 
D»vi<l  I.,  as  waa  tbocnsewith  so  many  dis. 
tinguiHheii  strangers  at  that  period.     Few, 

The  greater  number  of  the  ancient  races  in 
Scotland  sprang  from  ancestors  who  had  no 

honour  to  the  house  of  Amttrutbor  to  be 
desc«nde<l  from  an  ancestor  abeady  noble 
BO  early  as  1100;  a  foot  whicli  determines 
the  ascurtuned  nobility  of  the  family  for 
eight  hundred  years.  VViUiam  deCandela 
is  known  to  have  been  Lord  of  Anstrother 
alxiiit  the  year  1100,  but  there  is  no  origi- 
nal grant  of  the  barony  to  show  the  exact 
year  in  which  it  was  first  conferred  on  him 
or  on  bis  ancestor.  He  lived  through  the 
reign  of  David  I.,  and  did  not  itiu  until  the 
commencement  of  that  of  Malcolm  IV., 
who  ascended  the  Scottish  tbronu  in  the 
year  1153.  His  son  William,  Lord  of 
Anstruther.  was  a  pious  benefactor  to  the 
Abbey  of  IWinerino.  and  died  in  the  ceigu 
uf  Kin^  William  the  Lion,  which  com- 
meiiceil  in  11C5.  His  son,  Henry,  in  coni- 
I'liance  with  the  usage  of  ScotUnil,  aosnmeJ 
the  name  of  bis  lands  as  his  surname,  oiiil 
diiiuseil  Uiat  Of  De  Caudela.  He  is  styleil 
HenricuB  ilo  Amttrutber  llominus  lie 
Anstruther,  in  a  charter  wherein  he  confirms 
his  father's  pious  ilonations  to  the  Abbey  of 
Babnerino,  in  1221,  in  thoreignof  Alexander 
11.  HisBonHcnry.Lordof Anstruther, was 
alto  a  pious  Lenefactoc  of  reUyimis  bouses, 
as  we  learn  from  charters  granted  during 
the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  Ue  was  a 
crusader,  and  accompanied  St  Louis  to  the 
"^  Ho  assumed  for  his  arms  tbe  throe 


i>arony  of  Anstruther  to  Edwanf  L, 
1232  and  1290.  For  many  generations  tfto 
chiefs  of  this  famUy  were  mimjfioent  bene- 
fnctora  to  religions  bouHes.  In  tbe  reign  of 
Louis  XII.  of  France  two  sons  ofthefamily 
held  lii){h  commands  in  the  Scuttish  (iuards, 
attending  the  person  of  that  monarch  and 
his  successor.  In  Iul3  Andivw,  lioron  of 
Anstmther,  was  killml,  along  with  James 
IV.,  atFlodden.  HisgratuWnof  tbosame 
name  was  kiUedatllnkie  in  1547.  SirJaroes, 
the  thirteenth  in  descent  from  William  de 
Condeta,  was  high  in  favour  witli  King 
James  VI.,  by  whom  be  was  knighted,  in 
1.^85  ap^unteil  bereilitary  Gronil  Carver  to 
bis  Miujesty,  an  office  still  held  by  his 
deacendonb  In  tS92  he  was  Master  <if  tha 
Rr)yal  llouaehold.    Sir  William,  hisagn,  was 


.^..vobcu  uunn^  tlie 

remaining  davs  of  the  feast.  In  1620  he 
was  ambassador  to  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  he  was  sent  hj  Charles  I.  and 
the  Elector  Palatine  as  their  plenipotentiary' 
to  the  Germanic  Diet  at  Katisbon,  and 
in  1030  he  was  ambassador  to  the  princes 
of  Germany  at  Helibronn.  The  ambassa- 
dor's son,  Sir  Philip,  was  a  most  zealous  and 
devoted  royalist.  He  had  a  high  command 
in  the  King's  army,  and  was  taken  pri- 
soner at  the  battle  of  Worcester.  He  was 
severely  fined  by  Cromwell,  and  his  estates 
were  sequestered  until  the  Kestoration.  He 
lived  until  1702,  and  saw  two  of  his  sons 
created,  in  the  same  year,  1694,  baronets  of 
Nova  Scotia.  He  had  five  sons,  two  of 
whom  were  baronets,  and  three  knights. 
1.  Sir  Philip,  who  carried  on  the  lino  of  the 
family.  2.  Sir  James,  whose  line  is  ex- 
tinct. 3.  Sir  Robert,  ancestor  to  the 
baronets  of  Balcaskie.  4.  Sir  Philip,  who 
had  a  daughter  married  to  the  Earl  of 
Traquair.  5.  Sir  Alexander,  who  married 
the  Baroness  of  Newark,  and  was  father  of 
the  third  and  fourth  Lords  Newark.  Sir 
Jlobert,  the  third  son,  was  created  a  baronet 
in  1694.  His  son.  Sir  Philip,  second  Baro- 
net of  Balcaskie,  married  a  grand-daughter 
of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  by  a  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Buccleuch,  and  had  issue,  1. 
Sir  Robert,  who  carried  on  the  line  of  his 
family,  and  was  great-grandfather  to  Sir 
Robert,  the  present  baronet ;  2.  ColonelJohn 
Anstrtither,  whose  son,  John  Anstruther, 
took  the  name  of  Thomson  for  the  estate  of 
Charleton,  and  was  father  of  the  present  Mr 
Anstruther  Thomson  of  Charleton,  who  is 
twenty-first  in  direct  male  descent  from  the 
founder  of  the  House  of  Anstruther.  Sir 
William  Anstruther,  the  old  royalist's 
eldest  son,  whose  biography  we  will  im- 
nediately  give,  was  creat-ed  a  baronet  in 
IC94.     By  a  danr'ht^'* '^^  ^^-^  ^-  '     '^ 


In  the  i^ev.  . 
EastNenk"  \ 
anecdote : — Si: 
of  the  knight  < 
was  much   co 
Queen  Mary, 
hold  and  herit 
honour  of  knig 
fore,   bom  in 
naturally  becai 
Kjng  James,  v 
It  is  said  that,  < 
Anstruther,  on 
observed  a  smile 
which  he  was  c 
tion  with  his  ov 
duty  to  his  gov* 
the  circle,  and  b 
cause  of  the  sig 
observed.     **  Wl 
lord  to  whom  l 
heard  >our  footsi 
gallerj%    and    H 
man."  intemiptc 
overneard  the  qu 
that  it  could  be  i 
laird  of  Anst'er 
nane  o'  them  a'  1 
you."    **  Weel  n 
Sir  William,  kn 
"  when  I  carry  th 
on  my  back,    ^ut 
added  he,  while 
drollery  lurked  ab 
"  Ou,  ay,"  said  tl 
**ye're  last  like  tl 
boon,  a  boon.'    I'] 
my  place,  he  wad 
leech  had  twa  dai 
a  hunder  about 
give.'    But  let's 
he,  perceiving  thi 
jest  and  eam«»«t 
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"  wCft 

monstvb,  "ireytnoiubaiuHi  .  . 
It'll  ni>  be  lunu  Lbut  the  lauda  of  Aiu»  a  i 
nidc  b)  ye,  if  yu  cury  on  at  tbiu  rote.' 
"  Sir  "  Hkid  Sir  William,  ftgain  beniline  lie 
fim  his  sovereign,  "tjie  huill  lands  of 
Ajutrutber  an  nuw  on  my  back  ;  wbat 
honouni  my  nuuter'a  Court  I  count  not 
wafltiy.     Give  ma  but  wbjU  J  aalc,  that  my 

wear  tbrui."  The  petition  kod  giaaled, 
koight  returned  home,  the  superb  a. 
divu  KKs  ilulfed,  and  the  kin;;  was,  by  and 
byf,  tulil  that  an  Sir  William  vaa  to  ke  ~ 
Ins  Isnds  as  long  as  he  couM  wear  his  cost 
be  «aB  dctemjiued  not  to  be  in  any  hsste 
w«ai  it  nut.  The  velvet  suit  was  preiiervcd 
foi  many  genenktions  as  an  beir-loom  m  the 
fkmilj.  ajid  was  at  last  cut  into  shrtds  by 
an  old  laily  whow  [jropcnsibss  for  turning 
to  account  all  odds  andends  outweighed  her 
veneration  for  the  ancitnt  ijannent  and  the 
ancient  story.  The  anecdote  has  generally 
bwD  lacked  on  to  Cbentory  of  Fisher  WilUu 
•nd  the  Laird  ofThirdporc,  as  thouuh  it  de- 
tailrl  the  echcme  by  which  Sir  William 
Amtrulher  olitoiued  a  royal  pardon  (or  the 
'liaughter  of  Thirdpart.  But  the  incident 
•TideDtJy  belongs  to  a  different  period 
the  tnuiition  that  the  court  dmis  wu  . 
Krreil  at  Elie  House  till  a  comparatively 
iccent  date,  owigtui  it  to  the  tiir  William 
that  lived  id  the  reign  of  James,  and  not  I 
the  Sir  WilUam  who  lived  in  the  reign  i 
King  Robert  the  Bruce,  for  there  wue  a 
Uirdof  that  name  between  them.  Famil 
history  throws  some  li^ht  on  the  narrativi 
tor  we  find  that  Sir  William  Austnitlier  wi 
oblwed  to  mortgage  Che  barcuy  of  Anstruthi 
to  Patrick  BLiok,  Matter  Tuiior  to  IL 
Highness  the  Prince,  who  actually  entered 
into  puueuion,  and  issued  charters  t<^  "^ 
TSnnlr,  and  from  whom  the  knight 
oeeded  in  recovering  the  lauds  by  i 
■uBiis  which  do  not  cliairly  appear,  but 
which  might  vary  probably  be  die  eie—-- 
of  the  royal  favour. 

ANSTllUTHER,  SiB  WiLUAJl, 
.Anatrutber,  Bart.,  eldest  son  of  Sir  I'hilip 
Anstruther,  by  Chmtion.  daughter  of  Magur- 
Geoeral  Lumsdaine  of  IniiergeUie.  lie  was 
Bember  fur  the  county  oF  Fife  in  the  IJcot- 
liih  Parliament  during  the  administratioa 
it  the  Duke  of  Vork,  and  joineil  in  the  op- 
poritioo  to  the  Court  messurts  of  tliftt  period. 
He  represented  Fifmhire  from  lUSlI  to  1707, 
ud  veems  to  have  takeu  on  active  part  in 
all  parliamentary  ]>roceodingsatthat|>i'riod, 
laiiicularly  for  securing  imd  estabiishiag 
tlie  Pn>tefctaiit  religion— the  government, 
lam,  and  liberties  of  Scotland.  He  was 
appointed  an  ordinary  ijonl  of  the  Court  of 
Eeision  at  the  Revolution,  took  his  seat  vn 
Ule  bench  on  the  1st  November  l&Sii,  and 
■iMnily  after  was  nouiinaled  one  of  His 
UajcMty's  Privy  Council  auJ  Exchequer. 
He  was,  OB  elsewhere  meutioDed,  created  n 
baronet  in   16£M  ;  and  the  SHme  year  also 


got  a  charter  from  Queen  Jt  mie,  dated  29th 
A]>ril,  "  of  ibe  baroniex  of  Anslruther  and 
Ardnids.  and  many  other  btnds,  with  the 
heritable  bailiat;  of  the  lordship  and  regality 
of  Pitlenweem,  and  the  oflieus  of  searcher, 
and  giving  cockets  for  the  porta  of  An. 
Btruther  and  Ehe."  The  same  charter  con- 
stituted him  "  heritably  oi 


Hew 


it  the  same  time  ai 
B  Hoimehold.     On  it 


ainted  Master  of  tl 
-^1  November  1704 , 

uF  the  Lords  of  Justiciary,  in  the  room  of 
LonI  Abcruchil,  and  died  at  his  lodgings  in 
Edinburgh,  on  tiie  24th  day  of  January  1711. 
ANSTitL'THEli,  the llight Honourable 
Sir  JuKN,  of  AustTUther,  liaronct,  a  dia- 
tiuguiahed  lawyiT,  was  horn  aUiut  the  year 
ITiH,  and  Huuceeded  his  brother,  Hir  Philip, 
iu  IHUS.  Sir  J  ohn  was  created  a  baronet  of 
Urcat  Britain  on  the  18th  May  ITUS,  wliea 
cunstttuted  Chief  Jus^ce  of  the  bupreme 
Court  of  Judicature  in  Bengal.  Hemajried 
Maria,  daughter  of  EdwoiS  Brice,  Esii.,  of 
Bemers  Street,  London,  and  had  issue  :— 
John.  Lis  successor;  WiudhaTii,  the  present 
liarouet ;  Marianne,  who  morriiHl  ou  the 
a3d  March  1833,  James  jVnstruther,  Eso. 
of  Tdlycoultry.  Indian  Sir  John  (as  hu 
was  called)  retireil  from  the  bench  in  ISM, 
and  aftcrwanls  became  representative  in 
f  arliomcut  for  the  esstera  district  of  Flfo 
buivhs.  HediudinLouduuontlie'itithJan. 
lull,  and  was  succtodol  by  his  eldest  son. 

ANSTliUTHER,  Sir  JoilM.  of  An- 
struthec,  Bart,  wlio  married,  11th  January 
1817,  Janet,  daughter  of  the  late  Major- 
(Jeneral  David  Dewur  of  Gilstoii,  and  left 
anunIj(uo8tbumouB)child.  Sir  John  having 
inberiteil  the  entailed  pro|>erty  in  Lanork- 
ahiruof  the  Carmichael  family,  at  the  decease 
of  the  Us  t  Earl  of  Hyndford  m  1»17,  assumed 
the  additional  sumouiu  and  arms  of  Car- 
micliael.  He  died  uf  typhus  fever  at  Edin- 
burgh on  the  '.Mth  January  IHIH,  and  his 
widow,  Ludy  Janet  Uoruiichael  Anatrutber, 
married  Kobert  Bullock  Maitihain,  D.C.L, 
the  warden  oF  Merton  tijllege,  UxFord.  His 
sou,  tbepoBthumouB  child. 

AHijTK  UTHEU,  Mir  John  Carmicu-vkl, 
of  Anstrulher  anil  Cannidiael,  Bart.,  in. 

:rited  the  family  honours  at  liis  birth  o 


shooting  eicursion.  I'ho  baronetcies  and 
itaten  then  reverted  to  his  uncle,  the  prnteu  t 
ANSTltUTHEK,  Sir  Winduam  Cak- 
ICUAKL,  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  nud  of 
reut  Britain,  heritable  carver  of  tlie  royal 
household  in  Scotland,  who  was  Lorn  on  the 
IJth  March  IWi,  succeuded  his  nej'hew  in 
ItUI,  and  married  tirst,  in  1H34,  Mereditb 
"---  '  '       hterofCbas.  Wi   "       ■" 

1   lOtli  A].ril   IMl),   by 
~  and  heir,    Windham 
:   Windham  marrivil 


^^a*^**   oaieiy  into  CoruiiDa.    ^here  he 

died  next  day  of  exhaustion.  His  remains 
were  interred  within  the  citadel,  and  Sir 
John  Moore,  bv  his  own  desire,  was  buriwi 
by  the  side  of  the  accomplished  and  gallant 
generaL  Sir  Ralph  was  for  some  time 
Captain  in  the  Grenadier  Guards,  and  if  he 
dicl  not  distinguish  himself  during  his  con- 
nection with  that  fine  regiment,  as  his 
father  had  done  before  hun,  it  was  only 
because  he  had  not  the  opportunity.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  first  general  dection 
after  the  passing  of  the  Ileform  Bill,  Sir 
Ralph  contested  the  St  Andrews  burghs  in 
the  Uonservat) vc  interest,  against  Mr  John- 
ston of  Rennyhill ;  but  the  latter  was  the 
Buccetsful  candidate,  though  not  by  a  great 
majority.  A  change  of  circumstances, 
however,  gradu^y  modified  Sir  Ralph's 
political  sentiments,  and  he  afterwards 
became  motor  A-lAli&ol  than  a  Conservative. 
In  all  county  mafflhn  Sir  Ralph  took  an 
active  interest,  and  lent  valuable  assistance 
in  discussing  questions  coming  before  the 
Commissioners  of  Suj)ply.  As  a  mark  of 
the  esteem  and  high  sense  of  his  abilities 
entertained  by  the  coimty  gentlemen,  he  was 
elected  their  Convener  in  1855— an  office 
which,  as  General  Lindsay  of  Balcarres 
used  to  remark,  is  the  highest  honour  that 
can  be  conferred  upon  a  county  gentleman. 
After  the  death  of  the  late  Onesipherus 
Tyndal  Bruce,  Esn.  of  Nuthill,  joint  Con- 
vener with  General  Lindsay,  the  latter  gave 
in  his  resignation,  and  Sir  Ralph  was 
appointed  to  the  office.  He  held  the  Con- 
venership  till  1800,  when  he  was  obligerl  to 
resign  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  which 
from  that  time  till  the  day  of  his  death 
continued  to  decline.  During  the  five  years 
he  occupied  the  county  chair,  he  acquitted 
iimself  with  a  kindlinoss  ana  forbefurance, 
fet  with  a  dignity  and  strict  confr»«*»»*'*  * 
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The  feipedilioD  bi  the  Criiaca  hmi  been  de- 
temiiueil  on  ;  the  pruiiantiaiis  iu«  wi^  ni{,'li 
cnmpletat ;  in  a  Few  ilayti  they  will  uul 
bum  Varna  to  Kupiitoria.  ....  "I 
tnut  my  ilvsrcflt  motber  thst  1  do  think 
mrve  RenoDMly  than  I  umhI  to  do,  aud  I  think 
I  feel  BO  mucfa  more  (Himfort  in  uy  Uililo  ; 
br  if  1  roiul  it  »tt«ntiv«ly,  and  look  at  the 
pa«»eea  yon  marked  in  it,  1  oln'avB  Gad 
•ome  vene  lUilH  my  comittion  when  I  fuel 
nthrr  doon  at  the  thougbta  Ibat  I  mav 
never  see  you  all  agiun.  ...  I  shall 
bare  to  carry  the  coIuutb  in  any  opHaliuu 
we  undertake,  no  1  must  toke  caro  that  no 
Siuniau  grta  hold  of  thvtn.  ...  I  wilt 
take  cure  tliat  m^  Bilile  it  sent  tn  you,  my 

....  I  cannut  bear  to  think  that  yuu 
ibould  have  to  rea/i  thu  mclacchnly  letter, 
but  it  must  be  domi.  ....  (iud  hl^saa 
utd  ksep  you  all  ia  my  earnest  prayer ;  and 
pant  that  wc  may  all  meet  oguiu.  Uivemy 
D«Bt  lave  to  deareat  papa ;  tLo  not  lot  him 


_^, ,   J  the  carueBt  pniyor 

of  your  afibctionat*)  mm,  H.  A."  Our 
neit  extract  bears  date  the  2Iiit  Se[itember, 
lb<  day  after  the  battle  nf  the  Alma,  by 
'  thil  time  tbe  trnopa  hwl  aU  huided.  They 
had  left  their  camp,  and  were  on  their  way 
tu  Sefaastopol,  when  they  encountered  the 
Roiaiana  in  ptiution  ajid  in  force  on  (he 
banks  a!  the  Alma.  An  action  was  fuught 
on  the  ffitfa— brief  but  tdurioua.  It  was  a 
b^itiam  of  fire  abovu  and  'if  blood  below. 
Henry  Anstrutherhad  been  anticn|iatiiig  that 
hia  Gnt  Gsht  would  be  big  last,  and  be  waa 
preiaringlor it ■ccordinuly.  Witbabeloveil 
ompaiucni.  on  the  Munday  previoua  to  the 
batue-day  (Wetlneiiday),  he  went  out  from 
the  camp,  and  on  the  tiilliddc  above  it  they 
read  and  prayed  together.  For  muntha  he 
had  been  looking  at  death,  and  he  oould 
now  look  at  it  complacently,  for  it  would 

Ii'b  utinp  WBB  Konu.    An.' 

tothe  battle  without  fear.  "  Hi 
carried  the  Queen'ii  colonra  oF  the  n^imeut. 
When  lost  seeii  alive  he  niw  withm  forty 
I»rd»  of  the  Kusaian  earthwork  which  cost 
us  ■□  dearly,  rather  in  advance  of  the  line, 
which,  owing  to  the  impetuoaity  of  the  at- 
tack aiid  the  nature  of  the  ground,  had  be- 
come mmcwhAt  extended,  and  by  waving' 
hia  sword  in  one  hand  and  thecoluunj  in  the 
otiier  he  ■ennutnl  de^rouB  of  afisring  a  rally- 
ing point  for  the  men.  Here  be  fell,  ahut 
throDch  tiie  heart,  and  the  coluuni  which  hu 
cairied  wm  pierced  by  no  lees  than  tweuty- 
M  balU.  and  covered  with  hie  blood."  If 
sympathy  with  the  honoured  Family  who 


burial  ore  the  nulgect.  Itmay  alsobumen- 
tioued  that  the  bui3  are  from  the  elivanS 
pen  of  the  Uean  of  Weittmiuiter,  and  that 
the  author  [lerauDalea  a  friend  whoMi  lettor 
gave  a  Brapbie  account  irf  the  fatal  new* 
of  the  youu);  aoldier'H  death,  with  the  sad 
:laalng  scene  of  his  burioL 


iu  buuadd.  Soon  after  the  tidings  I'f  ti 
battle  tvacheil  thia  country,  the  fnlluwiii 
vemes  ■iipeared  in  the  Timii  newspaper, 
of  date  (he  151h  October  1854,  and  it  wilt 
be  seen  that  Henry  Anatrutber'a  death  and 


linarkt-Englith  iliwl. 


UfM  [hlokea 
Whslw' 


A  vorth  bajrnud  si 


licklj  Isr  tlHi  dend, 
aDtL;r  curnpoAoO  him  llio 


WUh  ihuuelid  la  pm 
Upon  UiD  lone  faULilik 


<*H  »  inbute  to  his  simple  faitn,  affectionate 
heart,  and  undaunted  coura^'e ;  and  as  a 
token  of  their  deep  sorrow  for  his  early  but 
glorious  death." 

ANSTKUTHEIl,  Sir  Robert,  of  Bal- 
caskic,  Baronet,  son  of  the  late  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie  Anstruther,  was  bom  on  28th 
August  1834.      He  was  an  officer  in  the 
Guards  until  1862,  when  he  retired  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.     He  is  now  a 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Fife  Regiment  of 
Rifltt  Volunteers.     He  succeeded  his  father 
in  1803  ;  and  in  1864  he  was  elected  M.P. 
for  Fifeshiro  in  room  of  the  late  J.  H.  E. 
Wem^ss,  Esq.  of  Wemyss  and  Tome  ;  and 
has  smce  been  apj^inted  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  the  County.     His  )>olitical  principles  are 
understood  to  be  of  the  advanced  Liberal 
school ;  but  he  expresses  himself  willing  to 
iupport  any  measures  provided  they  are 
luch  as  he  can  consistently  approve,  and  are 
ound^  on  the  wants  of  the  country  and  the 
ights  of  the  people.     In  private  life  Sir 
lobert  is  reganleu  with  the  nighest  respect. 
ANSTRUTHER,  James  Hamilton 
<LOTD,  Esq.  of  Hintlesham  Hall,  county 
f  Suffolk,  was  bom  the  2ist  December 
^,  married  first,  on  the  Cth  December 
^,  Georgiana  Charlotte,  eldest  daughter 
'  the  Hon.  Lindsay  Burrell,  and  b^'  her 
rho  died  21  st  September  1843)  has  issue  : 
Robert    Hamilton ;    Priscilla    Barbara 
lizabeth.  Mr  Anstruther  married  secondly, 
I  1st  Nov.   1847,   the    Hon.   Georgiana 
iristiana,  daughter  of  George,  fifth  Vis- 
ant  Barrington,  and  by  her  has  Francis 
illiam,  James,  and  Basil  and  Cecil,  twins. 
r  Anstruther  is  uncle  to  the  present  Sir 
bert   Anstruther   of   BalcasKie,    M.P., 
ng  the  second  son  of  the  late  General 
struther  by  Charlotte  Lucy,  his  wife, 
y  daughter  of  Colonel  James  Hamilton 
mdson  of  James,  fourth  Dnlf  ^^f  w- — -' 
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;  irrvat  laQueuce  at  ihn  (.'ourt  of 
Jamu*  IV.,  was  Btiablsd  to  advance  his 
eou>mi  to  vonoui  invfei-mento  in  Church 
uhI  State.  One  became  I^ahnp  of  Uollo- 
my.  Anotber,  Robert,  whuwM  it  Favourite 
It  Court,  hail  eonfurred  u|ion  him  the  Linihi 
o(  Woklmvlne.  in  tbc  uorthof  Fife^join- 
iB^'  the  Locli  iif  Linilures,  nni)  full  at  Flodilen 
with  hii  roj-al  lunsliT.  Ho  U  spoken  of  as 
nptain-generol  of  StirUnL-  Castte.  Frun 
thu  Itubert  verv  ileacemJeU  tbe  AmotB  wbi 
had  AVo.Klraylne  till  tlie  bexiuuing  of  the 
KV«n(««ntli  cvnt'iO'.  the  Arnota  of  Dal- 
comui,  and  the  Aruots  of  Femie.  One  of 
the  hitter  married  the  beireiw  of  lUlFour 
Loid  Burleigh,  and  had  that  title  conferred 
upon  biiD.  Froni  him  ore  d»icen4ed  tht 
nrespDt  Balfour  of  Femie  and  BruL-u  of 
KenDVt,  claimants  of  the  Burleigh  [leeroge, 
u  sell  BH  the  Lord  Burleigh  nho  was  at- 
tointeii  for  joining  the  rising  of  1715.  To 
return  to  the  main  bisach  of  the  family. 
In  lt)39  a  liarouetc;  was  >>estoivi<(l  by 
Charlee  I.  on  Michael  Arnot  of  Arnot. 
He  «a*  foUuwed  by  Charles,  David,  J..lii> 
(a  lieutennDt-ReneRil  in  the  armv  ;  died  ii 
173(1),  and  Jiiha,  nho  •eems  to  have  boei 
the  hut  liaionet ;  and  now  the  baronetcy  L 
onclwmed.  Previous  to  17fi(i  the  Arnol 
ntates  were  acquired  by  Bruce  of  Kinross, 
in  vhofc  family  they  still  remain.    It  dovi 

leutttive  of  the  ancient  house  of  Arnot 
James,  the  otber  granilaon  of  David  of  tlit 
untoward  lookii  and  name,  had  the  eHtate! 
of  Rmcoli  and  Colbrandvpath  (COckburns 
Dotb^.  Ha  descenilant,  .Sir  Jubn,  whc 
floun<iheil  in  the  time  of  Jamea  VI.,  ac- 
quired large  possessiomi.  He  was  a  maiL  of 
coDHiderable  .staD'ling,  anil  held  the  ofKces 
of  Treasurer- 1  >e|mte  of  St-otland  and  Lore! 
Proviwt.rfE'linburch.  ile  bought  tori" 
graoilaon  the  estate  of  Woodmybic  fro... 
the  deacendunt  of  Robert  Aniot ;  but  it  did 
not  remain  muoh  above  a  bimdred  years  ir 
the  family,  having  been  sold  soon  after  the 
murder  of  Arnot,  yr.  of  Wootlmylne,  ir 
1700,  by  Montgomery.  Fnira  this  second 
family  of  Arnot  i.f  "Vootlmjlnc  waa  de 
•ceniled  L>r  Archibald  Amiitt,  the  omineni 
•rmv  surgeon,  who  aftemlcd  Napoleon  al 
St  Helena  in  hiii  last  illness,  and  whosi 
■kill  ami  condurt  to  the  itlustrioue  enilo  in 
bying  circumstances  have  l)een  biglily  al^ 


Frai 


lir  E.  de  Kt  .Maurice  Cabany,  was  piil.lishisl 
in  Paris  In  1S56.  Ih-  Amott  died  at  Kirk- 
MDoel  Hall  in  lf<5.^,  in  the  )Hth  year  of  hia 

r  Maternally,  b«  wns  discendeil  Imm 
family  of  Irving  of  KirkconneL  The 
Anuit  familien  at  present  heritors  in  the 
ttioaty  of  Fife  are  the  Araotn  of  Itnluomio, 
Chapel,  aud  Loehieland,  anil  (we  above)  the 
BalfouiBof  Fcmie.  Elsewhere  there  are  the 
Amobt  of  Ailcrly  and  of  Ktoneyhall,  also  <le- 
liTed  from  the  old  stock  of  Arnot  of  tliat  Ilk. 


ARNOT,  Hugo,  an  hiHtorical  and  anti- 
quarian writer  of  the  eigblecnth  century, 
was  the  mm  of  a  merchant  and  ship-pro- 

Srietor  at  Leith,  where  be  was  bom,  Dec 
th,1740.  Uiauameoriginallf  waaPoltocli, 
which  he  changed  in  earl^  bfe  for  Arnot, 
on  foiling  heir,  through  hia  mother,  to  the 
estate  of  Balconuo,  in  Fife.  As  "Hugo 
Arnot  of  Balcormo,  Fife,"  he  is  entered  ns 
a  member  of  thu  Faculty  c>f  Advocutee, 
Deccmlier  6th,  1772,  when  just  ahout  to 
complete  hia  tnenty-thinl  year.  Previous 
to  this  perioil,  he  hod  hod  the  misfortune  to 
biae  his  father.  Another  evil  which  befel 
bun  in  early  life  was  a  settlid  asthma,  the 
result  of  a  severe  cold  which  he  caught  in 
hit*  Sfteenth  year.  As  this  ilisorder  wan 
alwayf  aggravated  by  exertion  of  any  kind, 
it  became  a  sericjus  obstruction  to  hiii  iini- 
gress  at  the  bar;  some  of  his  pleaihu)^, 
nevertheless,  were  much  aihnlred,  and  ob- 
tained for  him  the  applause  of  the  bench. 
Perhaps  it  was  thLi  interruption  of  his  pn>- 
fcssionol  career  which  causeil  him  to  turn 
his  attention  to  literature.  In  1779  appearmi 
his  "History  of  Edinburgh,"  one  volume 
quarto,  a  work  of  much  research,  and  greatly 
superior  in  a  hlerary  point  of  view  to  tho 
generality  irf  local  worts.  The  style  of  the 
historical  jiort  is  elegant  and  e[iigrammatic, 


and,  bring  shipped  over  to  Scotland  in  great 
quantidee,  completely  threw  the  author's 
eijition  out  of  the  market  A  bookseller's 
second  editjon,  as  it  is  called,  appeareil 
after  the  author's  death,  being  simply  the 
reminder  of  the  former  stock,  embellistted 
with  plates,  and  enlarged  by  Slime  ailditiinis, 
from  the  pen  of  the  publisher,  MrCnnch. 
Another  eilition  was  pul>lishi»l  in  8vo  in 
1817.  Mr  Arnot  seems  to  have  now  livcl 
on  terms  of  literary  ei[Uahty  with  those  dis- 
tinguished literary  anil  profissional  cha- 
racters who  were  liia  fellow  townsmen  and 
intemiMraries.  He  did  not,  however,  for 
-  me  years  puUishany  other  conaideralilc  or 
acknowledgeii  work.  He  devoted  his  mind 
■  iefly  to  local  subjects,  anil  sent  forth 
..  -inoroos  [jamphlets  and  newspaper  essays, 
which  bad  a  considerable  efiect  in  accelerat- 
ing or  promotjng  several  public  works,  for 
which  he  received  the  fnxilom  of  the  city. 
'"■■  —  *-'d  that  Mr  Amot,  by  means  of 
c  in  local  matters,  was  able  to 
retard  the  erection  of  tlie  South  Bridge,  aa 
well  as  tliu  formation  of  Lcith  Walk,  iiliieHy 
by  objecting  to  the  proposed  means  of  rail- 
ing the  money.  In  17H»Mr  Amot  published 
_"  A  CollecUon  of  Celebrated  Criminal  TriaU 
in  Scotland,  with  Hutoricul  and  Critical 
Remarks,"  one  volume  quarto  ;  a  wort  of 
perhaps  even  £n|cater  research  than  his 
"History  of  Edinburgh,"  and  written  in 
the  same  metaphysical  and  epigrammatic 
style.    In  the  front  of  this  volume  appears 


"*"ov  »<"«  cnwiiuonary  recollections  of 

the  historian  of  Edinburgh  always  point  to 
a  man  in  the  extreme  of  life.      Perhans 
nothing  could  indicate  more  exnresHivuly 
the  miserable  state  to  which  Mr  Amot  was 
reduced  by  this  disease  than  his  own  half- 
ludicrous,  half -imthetic  exclamation  on  being 
annoyed  by  the  bawling  of  a  man  selling 
Band  on  the  streets  :  "The  rascal,"  cried 
the  unfortunate  invalid,  **  he  spends  as  much 
breath  in  a  minute  as  woulJ  serve  me  for 
a  month  \"    Among  the  portraits  and  cari- 
catures of  the  well-known  John  Kay  may 
be  found  several  faithful,  though  somewhat 
exaggerated,  memorials  of  the  emaciated 
person  of  Hugo  Amot.    As  a  natural  con- 
stitutional result  of  this  disease,  he  was 
exceed  inglv  nervous,  and  liable  to  be  dis- 
composed by  any  slight  annoyances  ;  on  the 
other  hand  he  possessed  such  ardour  and 
intrepidity  of  mmd,  that  in  youth  he  once 
rode  on  a  spirited  horse  to  the  end  of  the  pier 
of  Leith,  wnile  the  waves  were  dashing  over 
it,  and  every  beholder  expected  to  see  him 
ivashed   immediately^  into  the   sea.      On 
mother  occasion,  having  excited  some  hosti- 
ity  by  a  political  pamphlet,  and  being  sum- 
Qoned  by  an  anonymous  foe  to  appear  at  a 
^articular  hour  in   a  lonely   part  of  the 
Cing's  Park,  in  order  to  fight,  he  went  and 
raited  four  hours  on  the  spot,  thus  perilling 
is  life  in  what  might  have  been  the  am- 
iiscade  of  a  deadly  enemy.    By  means  of 
le  same  fortitude  of  character  he  beheld 
le  gradual  approach  of  death  with  aU  the 
Jimicss  of  a  Stoic.     The  Magistrates  of 
aith  had  acknowledged  some  ol  his  public 
rvices   by  the  ominous  compliment  of  a 
9ce  of  ground  in  their  churchyard,  and  it 
»  the  recreation  of  the  last  weeks  of  Mr 
*not*s  life  to  go  every  day  to  observe  the 
tgress  made  by  the  workmen  in  {)reparing 
B  place  for  his  own  reception.   It  is  related 

it.  h«  t^ve^n  o»»x— ' 
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name  of  Tyler.  His  third  (laughter,  Lili:is, 
uiarrie<l  Aibuiy  Dickiiis,  E8C|.,  long  Secre- 
t:iry  tu  tlie  Senate  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Both  of  these  left  Keveral  chil- 
dren. Mr  Amot's  lineal  ancestor,  Peter 
Amot,  acquired  Balcormo  by  marriage 
with  an  heiress  of  the  Abercrombie  family. 
Peter  was  the  second  son  of  Robert  Amot 
of  Woodmylne,  who  fell  at  Flodden.  Robert 
Amot  was  a  younger  ton  of  John  Amot  of 
Amot,  whofle  family,  which  for  nearly 
seven  hundred  years  owned  the  landH  on 
the  east  bank  of  Lochleven,  is  the  original 
of  the  Scottish  Aruots,  as  well  as  of  some 
of  the  Amots  or  Arnolds  in  England. 

ARNOT,  Neil,  M.D.,  an  emment  writer 
on  physics,  was  bom  at  Dysart  in  the  yeax 
17}^.  He  was  the  author  of  severed  scien- 
tific works.  He  studied  at  Aberdeen,  and 
gained  the  first  prize  of  his  class  in  1801  at 
the  Grammar  School  there ;  he  then  entered 
the  Univemity,  where  he  obtained  the  de- 
gree of  M.  A.  in  1806.  In  the  same  year  he 
removed  to  London,  and  soon  got  the  ap- 
pointment of  surgeon  in  the  naval  service 
of  Uie  East  India  Company.  In  1811  he 
further  jiunued  his  professional  studies 
under  Sur  Ev^rard  Home,  surgeon  of  St 
George's  Hospital,  and  afterwardri  settled 
as  a  medical  practitioner  in  Loudon,  where 
he  became  distinguished  as  a  lecturer.  In 
1827  he  published  his  great  work,  **  Ele- 
ments of  Physics,  or  Natural  Philosophy, 
General  and  Medical,  explained  in  nlam 
lam^uage.*'  In  l&SS  he  wrote  an  **  Essay 
on  Warming  and  Ventilating,"  subjects  to 
which  he  had  devoted  much  attention.  He 
is  also  known  as  the  inventor  of  the  **  Amot 
stove,*'  the  **Amot  ventilator,"  and  the 
"water  bed."  Dr  Amot's  "Elements  of 
Physics"  is  one  of  the  best  written  produc- 
tions uf  its  kind,  and  has  been  translated 
into  nearly  all  the  European  4an^uages. 
He  died  a  few  years  ago,  and  his  widow  is 
at  present  living  in  Dysart. 

ARNOT,  Rev.  David,  D.D.,  minister 
of  the  High  Church.  Edinburgh,  was  born 
at  Scoonie  in  Fife  about  the  vear  17iK),  and 
id  the  son  of  a  respectable  farmer  in  that 
nariab,  who  afterwards  removed  to  another 
farm  in  the  parish  of  Largo.  He  receivc<l 
the  early  part  of  his  education  at  the  pari^ih 
schooL  and  afterwards  attended  the  Univer- 
sity <if  St  Andrews,  where  he  went  through 
the  usual  cnrriculum  of  classics  and  philo- 
sophy followed  at  that  ancient  seminary. 
Being  originally  dcaugned  for  the  Church 
of  S(x>tland,  he  a{)pllea  himself  assiduously 
to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  divinity,  and 
became  a  distinguishe<l  student.  Having 
made  great  progrem  in  theology  and  geiier^ 
literature,  and  being  duly  licensed  as  a 
preacher  of  the  Go6f)el,  he  wa<i  appointed 
assistant  to  the  minister  of  Ceres,  from 
whence  he  went  to  Dundee  and  was  settled 
there,  but  afterwards  Mr  Amot  was  trun- 
slatca  to  the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  still  continues  as  minister  of  the 
first  chaii^e,  the  duties  of  whicli  he  dis- 
charges with  much  credit  and  acceptability. 

NO.  III. 


While  a  .stinlciit  ut  St  Aiclrcws  la-  pul'lislicd 
a  volume  of  poems —besides  other  litentry 
productions— of  which  favourable  notices 
were  written  h^  Professor  Gillesjiie.  Dr 
Amot  is  chaplain  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Free  Masons  m  Scotland.  With  the  history 
and  antiquities,  the  poetry  and  traditions 
of  hiM  native  land,  Dr  Amot  in  familiarly 
accjuainted.  He  possesses  a  vast  fund  of 
^neral  iuformation,  and  a  fine  taste  in 
literature  and  natural  philosophy,  and  we 
believe  he  U  a  member  of  several  learned  and 
scientific  btvlies. 

ARNOIT,  Archibald,  M.D.,  of  the 
20th  Regiment,  was  bom  about  the  year 
1771,  and  entei^  the  arm^  in  early  life — 
(he  is  alluded  to  in  the  family  history  of  the 
Amots)— and  he  was  formerly  conspicuously 
and  creditably  known  as  the  medical  at- 
tendant of  Nai)ole(m  when  dving  at  St 
Helena.  Dr  Amott  retired  from  active 
service  after  a  continuance  in  the  army  of 
upwards  of  sixty  years.  He  die<l  at  his 
residence  in  Dumfnesahire  on  the  0th  J  uly 
1855,  in  his  eighty -fourth  year.  During  his 
long  and  active  life  he  was  for  a  few  years 
attached  to  the  11th  Dragoons,  but  for  a 
much  longer  ])erio<l  he  was  with  the  20th 
Foot,  sharing  the  perils  and  exploits  of  that 
regiment  «m  the  Nile,  in  Calabna,  Portu^pd, 
Spain,  Holland,  and  earning  a  mc<lal  with 
clas]M  forEjrypt,Maida,  Vimiera,  Corunna, 
Vittoria,  the  Pyrenees,  Nivelle,  Nive, 
Orthes,  and  Toulouse.  After  the  war  Dr 
Amott  accompanied  his  n^nient  to  St 
Helena  and  In<iia.  At  St  Helena  he  be- 
came the  medical  attendant  of  Napoleon 
Bona])arte.  Arnott's  professional  ability, 
ingenuous  character,  and  uftright  and  dig- 
nified deportment  as  an  officer  and  a  [gentle- 
man, at  once  secured  for  him  the  conhdenoa 
of  the  illustrious  invalid,  whose  good  opi- 
nion, Htrengthenetl  by  daily  intercourse, 
rii)ened  into  warm  attachment  and  sincere 
esteem.  Shortly  ])reviou8  to  his  dissolution 
the  Emperor  gave  si^'ual  testimony  of  his 
appreciation  of  Dr  Amott.  Nai>oleon,  as 
he  lay  on  hin  death-bed,  had  a  valuable  gold 
snuff-box  brought  to  him,  and  with  a  dying 
hand,  and  a  last  efiort  of  departing  strength, 
he  engraved  upon  its  lid  with  a  ]>en-knife 
the  letter  **  N,"  and  proHente<l  it  to  Amott. 
Th*i  Emperor  also  betpieathed  to  Dr  Amott 
12,0()0  francs  ;  and  the  lintish  Government, 
to  mark  its  approbation  of  his  conduct, 
granted  him  £500  more.  Na|K)leon  expired 
with  his  right  hand  in  that  of  Dr  Amott. 
Dr  Amott  was  almost  the  last  survivor  of 
those  whose  names  will  be  handed  down  to 
posterity  in  connection  with  the  last  days  of 
Js'^ aiH)leon.  The  Doctor's  masculine  and  tena- 
cious mind  was  richly  store*!  with  recollec- 
tions and  anec<l()tes  of  that  momentous 
peri(Ml ;  yet,  with  the  exception  of  a  clear 
and  disthict  "  Account  of  the  last  Illness, 
Decease,  and  Poat-Mortem  Apt)earances  of 
Napoleon  lionapartt;,"  publiftheu  in  1822,  he 
could  never  be  mduci'd  to  write  »n  the  sub- 
ject. Dr  Amott  latterly  retired  to  his  estate 
of  Kirkcouiiel  Hull,  and  spent  the  evening  of 
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he  left  the  estate  that,  in  the  event  of  his 
mm  dying  without  issue,  the  estates  should 
be  portsessed  by  a  nephew  of  his  wife,  James 
Mony])enny,  brother  of  Colonel  Alexander 
Monyfwnny  of  Pitrailly.  The  brothers  and 
idati'vts  of  John  Aytoun,  on  the  d*»ath  of 
Captain  Alexander  Aytoun,  questioned  the 
validity  of  the  will,  but  after  a  protracted 
litigation  liefore  the  Court  of  Session  and 
House  of  Lords,  its  validity  was  atlirmed, 
and  the  estate  of  Kinaldie,  with  the  estates 
of  Kippo,  Carhurlie,  &c.,  de])arted  wholly 
out  of  the  orinpnal  Aytoun  family.  On  the 
fucccHsion  of  James  Mony penny  to  the 
estates  he  took  the  family  name  of  Aytoun, 
Imt  in  twtslve  vears  after,  in  1778,  was 
obliged  to  sell  the  estate  of  Kinaldie  to  de- 
fiay  the  expenses  of  ascertaining  his  right 
to  the  property.  The  large  estates  of  Kin- 
aldie and  Kippo  were  at  one  (leriod  so  inde- 
pendent, ana  possessed  so  many  heirs,  that 
it  is  said  Thomas  the  Khymerj  among  a 
long  thread  of  prophecies  regardmg  the  di- 
li^ndations  of  prriperties  in  tfte  East  Neuk^ 
foretold,  **that  none  of  woman  bom  should 
succeed  to  the  estates  of  Elinaldie  and  Kippo 
save  those  of  Aytoun  blood."  The  prophecy 
has  been  stated  to  have  proved  correct,  and 
to  have  been  fulfilled  by  James  Monypenny 
being  brought  into  the  world  by  the  Ciesarian 
operation.  As  far  as  can  possibly  be  ascer- 
tained, all  the  male  representatives  of  the 
family  of  Aytoun  of  Kinaldie  are  extinct. 
The  only  mention  we  have  heard  of  any  of 
the  Aytouns,  after  their  attempt  to  regain 
thdr  paternal  inheritance  in  1750,  is  of  a 
Mrs  Aytoun,  a  widow,  and  her  two  daughters, 
who  lived  for  some  time  in  Crail  and  An- 
itmther,  and  were  afterwards  found  by  the 
late  CapL  (Sir)  James  Black  of  Anstruther  at 
Portsmouth,  who  knew  their  dog  when  it 
jumped  and  fawned  upon  him.  Following 
the  dog  he  was  led  to  the  house,  and  called 
on  them.  It  is  said  it  was  thev  that  l(»8t 
their  family  estates  by  the  will  of  John 
Aytoun.  The  family  of  Aytoun  of  Aytoun, 
the  eldest  branch  of  the  family,  is  also  now 
extinct,  and  the  Grovernor  of  Stirling  Castle 
b  renreaeoKed  through  his  second  son  Robert 
of  IncbJaimie.  In  1829,  John  Aytoun, 
Em.  of  Incfadaimie,  served  himself  nearest 
antl  lawful  heir  male,  and  head  of  the  family 
of  Aytoun,  and  he  is  at  present  represented 
by  Roger  Sinclair  Aytoun,  Esq.  of  Inch- 
daimie,  M.P.  for  the  Kirkcaldy  district  of 
Burghs,  Fifeshire. 

AYTOUN,  Sir  Robebt.  "a  very  illus- 
trious knight,  most  adorned  by  every  virtue 
and  species  of  learning,  especially  poetry," 
and  a  favourite  courtier  in  the  reign  of 
James  VI.,  calls  for  a  somewhat  extended 
notice,  as  one  of  Fife's  most  gifted  sons. 
He  wa«  the  second  son  of  Andrew  Aytoun 
of  Kinaldie,  and  from  the  inscnption 
On  his  monument  in  Westminster,  it  ap- 
pears he  was  bom  in  the  castle  on  that 
eMate  in  1570.  His  uncle,  Robert  Aytoun, 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Inchdaimie  branch 
of  the  familj^.  Of  Sir  Robert's  early 
history  little  is  known.     Whether  he  got 


his  elementary  education  in  a  grammar 
school,  or  was  taught  by  a  tutor,  has  not 
been  recorded ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  he 
studied  at  the  university  of  'St  Andrews, 
from  the  fact  that  his  name  is  found  in  the 
Matriculation  Register,  in  which  it  is  stated 
he  was  enrolled  as  a  student  in  1584,  along 
with  his  elder  brother.  Four  years  there- 
after, having  fiuishe<l  his  curriculum,  he 
took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  for  the 
nuri)ose,  it  is  sup]K)sed,  of  studying  civil 
law  at  the  university  of  Paris.  He  then 
visited  France,  where  he  resided  for  a  C(m- 
siderable  time.  He  was  not  long  on  the 
Continent  before  he  diutinguished  himself 
in  learning  and  literary  pursuits.  If  he 
did  not,  like  the  celebrated  "Admirable" 
Crichton,  who  was  only  ten  years  his 
senior,  and  an  alumnus  of  the  same  alma 
mater,  make  a  dazzling  figure  before  foreign 
Profi^isors,  challenging  all  to  leame<l  en- 
counter, he  was  a  youth  of  great  attain- 
ments, for  it  is  Ktated  by  Dempster  that  he 
was  a  writer  of  Greek  and  French,  as  well 
as  of  Latin  and  English  verses,  and  that  he 
left  behind  him  in  France  "  a  distinguished 
proof  and  reputation  oi  his  worth."  On  his 
return  in  1603  to  iiritain  he  addressed  an 
elegant  panegyric  in  Latin  to  King  James 
on  the  occasion  of  bis  accession  to  the  throne 
of  England.  Its  merits  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  King,  whose  knowledge  of  Latin, 
from  having  studied  under  Buchanan,  "the 
Scottish  Virgil,"  was  by  no  means  con- 
temptible, and  there  is  little  doubt  this 
poem  was  the  means  of  obtaining  the  royal 
favour,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  making  of  his 
fortune,  for  we  find  that  imme<liately  after- 
wards he  was  raised  to  oilices  of  distinction 
and  honour  in  connection  with  the  court. 
On  hiH  monument  it  vs  inscribed  that  he  was 
private  secretary  to  Queen  Anne,  gentleman 
of  the  bed-chamber,  a  privy  councillor, 
master  of  the  requests,  and  master  of  the 
ceremonies.  At  a  subsequent  period  he 
also  held  the  office  of  secretary  to  the 
Queen  of  Charles  I.  As  an  instance  of  the 
confidence  which  James  reposed  in  him,  it 
is  recorded  on  the  same  mcmument,  that 
Aytoun  was  employed  to  cimvcy  copies  of 
one  of  the  King's  works,  sup|)08ed  to  be  his 
"  Apology  for  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,"  to 
the  Genuan  courts.  It  was  while  here  that 
the  honour  of  knighthood  would  seem  to 
have  been  conferred  upon  liim.  At  all 
events,  Aytoun's  name  does  not  api>ear  in 
the  records  of  any  of  the  British  authorities 
(m  that  subject,  while  there  is  every  proba- 
bility that  he  was  elected  to  the  Order 
of  the  (iolden  Fleece  by  Rodolph  the 
Second  of  Germany,  who  ])ossessed  the 
earldom  of  Flanders,  and  who,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, bestowefl  the  honour,  to  testify  his 
regard  for  his  friend  and  ally  King  James, 
and  to  mark  his  appreciation  of  the  learning 
and  courtly  accomplishments  which  the 
poet-ambassador  would  no  doubt  display. 
Aytoun  was  also  Prefect  to  St  Catherine, 
and  the  same  biogn).]>her  supimses  that  this 
ancient  and  military  onler  of  knightood  was 
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»uo  ineuos  nere  referred  to  were  Aytoun  and 
Ben  Jonson.  By  the  aniiabilitjr  of  his 
manner,  the  modesty  of  his  pn>tension8,  and 
the  superiority  of  his  abilities,  Ajrtoun 
appears  to  have  won  his  way  to  the  good 
graces  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
'*Ben  Jonson,  in  his  celebrated  conversation 
with  Drummond  of  Hawthomden.  while 
slashing  all  his  contemporaries  by  his 
poignant  and  bitter  satire,  made  it  his  boast 
that  Sir  Robert  Ajrtoun  loved  him  dearly.*' 
But  of  Ajrtoun's  many  friends,  perhaps  there 
was  none  with  whom  there  existed  the  same 
close  and  endearing  intimacv  as  that  with 
Sir  James  Balfour  of  Denmylne,  another  of 
Fife's  eminent  men,  and  a  |H)et  of  some 
merit,  though  none  of  his  pieces  seem  to 
have  been  preserved.  They  held  office  at 
the  same  court,  and  thus  were  often  brought 
together.  Ultimately,  indeed,  they  became 
distantly  related  to  each  other  by  marriage. 
On  the  21st  October  1630,  Sir  James  Balfour 
married  Anna,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Aytoun 
of  that  Ilk,  by  his  spouse.  Lady  Elizabeth 
Wemyss,  fourth  daughter  of  John,  first 
Earl  of  Wemyss.  Aytoun  purchased  the 
estate  of  Over  Durie  in  Perthshire ;  but 
whether  he  ever  resided  on  the  property  is 
uncertain,  although  the  scenery,  so  beauti- 
fully undulated  with  hill  and  aale,  would 
have  been  a  fit  subject  for  his  muse,  and, 
indeed,  would  seem  to  have  inspirited  him 
to  some  of  hb  glowing  strains.  The  most 
of  his  verses,  nowever,  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us,  were  addresned  to  the 
followers  of  the  court,  and  no  doubt  partake 
a  good  deal  of  extravagant  flattery.  Further 
particulars  of  the  author's  history  are  not 
Known.  His  monument  contains  almost 
Uie  only  record  which  has  been  preserved, 
and  from  it  he  appears  to  have  died  in 
March  1638,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year.  The 
mortal  remains  of  the  T>oet  w«»r« 
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hkV9  otune  into  the  Hadow  family  by  the 
mtermamaffe  of  Mr  Jamei  Hadow,  Prin- 
cipal of  8i  Mary's  CoU^e,  with  one  of  the 
nmily  of  the  Archbisnop.  Sir  Robert 
Aytoun  has  the  honour  to  be  the  first 
Scotchman  who,  after  the  union  of  the 
C^wns,  forsook  his  native  tongue  and  wrote 
Kngliah  verse  with  elegance  and  purity.  It 
has,  indeed,  been  contended  that  Drummond 
of  Hawtimmden  was  the  first ;  but  this  could 
not  be,  as  Aytoun  was  Drummond's  senior  by 
fifteen  years,  and  was  a  constant  writer  of 
KngHsh  verses  when  attending  the  Court, 
twelve  years  before  the  first  known  produc- 
tion of  his  rival  was  published.  Though 
Sir  Robert  has  left  no  epic  poem  behind 
him,  and  though  his  muse  was  chiefl>  con- 
fined to  complimentary  verses  to  his  friends, 
many  of  his  effusions  **are  conceived  in  a 
fine  and  tender  strain  of  fancy,  that  reminds 
ns  more  of  the  fairy  strains  of  Herrick  than 
anything  else.'*  It  is  matter  of  deep  repn^t 
that  so  few  of  the  verses  of  this  exquisite 
Scottish  bard  should  have  been  handed 
down.  Few  as  they  are,  they  have  called 
forth  universal  praise.  His  contemporaries 
spoke  highly  of  them,  amongst  whom  was 
Dempster,  who  says  that  ail  Aytoun's 
*'  poems  are  written  in  a  style  of  unusual 
elegance,  and  abound  in  the  most  happy 
sentiments "  Bums  and  Allan  Cunningham 
were  admirers  of  his  verses,  some  of  which 
were  paraphrased  by  the  former.  Coming 
down  to  still  more  recent  critics,  a  whole 
host  might  be  quoted  who  sing  his  praises. 
Mr  Laing,  in  the  first  volume  of  tlie  BMina- 
tyne  MiscellanyJbhus  remarks  on  the  poetry 
«  Aytoun :  —  Those  poems  which  we  have 
been  able  to  recover  display  so  much  ele- 
gance of  fancy  and  sweetness  of  versification 
as  to  occasion  a  regret  that  their  number 
should  not  have  been  sufficient  for  separate 
publication. "  Though  never  married.  Sir 
Robert  was  evidently  an  admirer  ot  the 
gentler  sex.  and  some,  if  not  all,  of  his  best 
pieoes  are  aevoted  to  the  virtues  or  the  fail- 
m^  of  those  to  whom  he  had  been  affianced. 
Hia  verses  **  On  Woman's  Inconstancy"  are 
perhaps  his  best,  though  there  are  other  pieces 
mooh  longer  and  little  ioferinr.  A  beauti- 
fnl  song,  oegioning,  **  I  do  confess  thou'rt 
smooth  and  fair,"  which  Bums  did  not 
improve  by  rendering  into  Scotch,  is  gene- 
tally  attributed  to  Aytoun.  If  at  times  he 
ni%ht  be  inclined  to  take  cvnical  views,  and 
if  be  should  sometimes  adopt  a  luurubrious 
strain,  he  was  not  without  tne  happiest,  the 
deepest,  aiid  the  purest  feelings.  How  else 
could  he  have  written  the  following  line?  ?  — 

**  Tme  lore  hath  no  reflected  end. 
The  object  good  sett  all  at  rest. 
And  noble  sp'rits  will  sweetly  lend, 
Without  expecting  interest. 
It's  merchant  love,  it's  trade  for  gain, 
To  barter  lore  for  lore  a^n. 
It's  uspry,  nay,  worse  than  this, 
For  self-idolatry  it  is." 

An  English  version  of  **  Auld  Lang  Syne'' 
was  written  by  the  }x>et,  and  Ls  not  tlie 
least  beautiful  of  liis  pieces.     In  a  note  U{)on 


it  Mr  Roger  says : — **  This  celebrated  song 
has  been  ascertained  to  have  been  rendered 
in  its  present  form  by  Aytoun,  although  it 
appears  as  anonymous  in  various  collections. 
Aytoun,  however,  was  not  the  original 
author,  but  simply  gave  it  an  English  ver- 
sion. It  was  probably  first  written  by  one 
ot  the  earlier  Scottish  poets,  as  the  limgiiage, 
in  its  original  form,  appears  very  antiquated. 
This  song  had  evidentlv  early  acouired 
much  celebrity,  as  in  both  its  bcottiHii  and 
EngUsh  dress  it  will  be  found  highly  ap- 
preciated in  most  of  our  old  collections  of 
Scottish  and  English  verses.  It  has  under- 
'weiit^>  what  very  few  old  songs  or  ballads 
have  done,  three  different  dresses,  the  latter 
of  which  was  bv  Bums,  with  much  more 
success  than  in  nis  attempt  on  the  former 
song.  Boms'  version  nas  become  the 
favourite  and  solace  of  every  familv  circle, 
and  has  procured  the  most  unbounded 
admiration.  Aytoun's  version  has  been  in 
a  great  measure  forgotten  since  it  was  re- 
moKlelled  by  Bums,  out  it  still  receives  and 
deserves  much  applause  among  all  the  ad- 
mirers of  old  English  poetry.  Indeed  many 
of  the  verses  breathe  an  elegance  and  pathos 
rarely  to  be  found  in  any  songs,  either 
ancient  or  modem,  and  all  of  them  are 
sweet  and  melodious."  Though  somewhat 
lengthy,  we  make  no  excuse  from  giving  it 
entire : — 

OLD   LONG   SYNE. 

PABT  L 

Should  old  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  never  thought  upon. 
The  flames  of  lore  extinguished, 

A  nd  freely  past  and  gone  ? 
Is  thy  kind  heart  now  grown  so  cold 

In  that  loving  breast  of  thine. 
That  thou  canst  never  once  leflect 

On  old  long  syne  ? 

Where  are  thy  protestations. 

Thy  vows  and  oaths,  my  dear. 
Thou  made  to  me,  and  I  to  thee. 

In  re^ster  yet  clear  ? 
la  faith  and  truth  so  violate 

To  th'  immortal  goda  divine. 
That  thou  canst  never  once  reflect 

On  old  long  syne  ? 

Is*t  Cupid's  fears,  or  IVosty  cares. 

That  make  thy  sp'rits  decay  ? 
Or  is't  some  object  of  moro  worth 

That's  ito'en  thy  heart  away  ? 
Or  some  desert  makes  thee  neglect 

Him,  so  much  once  was  thine. 
That  thou  canst  never  once  reflect 

On  old  long  syne  ? 

is  worldly  care  so  desperate, 

That  makes  thee  to  despair  ? 
Is't  that  makeff  thee  exasperate. 

And  makes  thee  to  forbear? 
If  thou  of  that  were  f^ee  as  I, 

Thou  surely  should  be  mine  ; 
If  this  were  true,  we  should  renew 

Kind  old  long  syne. 

But  xince  that  nothing  can  prevail. 

And  all  hope  is  in  vain. 
From  these  rejcct«d  eyes  of  mine 

Still  showers  of  tears  shall  rain. 
21 
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■hilliiiKB,  ami  pence.  Within  thelut  tweli 
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oomnioiien  ut  Scotland,  uavc  iviuhiu  hi  ue 
pcuud  of  the  lowiy  origin  from  which 
nudence  and  iaduetrj  have  raised  them. 
Poaaibl;  their  gcsnd-cbililren  mar  desire  to 
cnTcr  that  ori^n  with  the  lilaionol  pediEn-o ; 
but  the  fabncatoTS  of  a  colostal  fortune 
bave  ^iKid  cauie  to  glory,  with  thankfulacss. 
in  a  lue  which  hag  Wn  maiQly  owin^  to 
..  -       _..__■.      rr-t.  '  rotbeni  Bainl  hav* 
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deKeDtA,  a  fiunily  already  (oundeil,  aud  by 
that  time  allied  among  the  aristocracy,  may 
think  it  worth  while  to  tK«k  out  a  generous 
Hem  for  their  goldcD  branchea  ;  anri  it  is  a 
matter  ut  fact,  that  lAnarkshirii,  which  has 
■itDesneil  the  gradual  riae  of  these  brothers 
to  wealth,  numbeml,  many  centuries  ago, 
among  its  moet  couaidenilile  tiaroDS,  an 
ancient  race  of  theirnanis.  In  the  reign  of 
Alexander  III.,  Itichard  Bair^l  had  a  chartei 
of  Unds  from  lU.\>er%  son  of  W'oldeve  dt 
Biggar,    and  King   liiihert  Bnice  gave  a 

Sjit  iif  the  barony  of  Camnethaa  toitobi:rt 
irO.  In  the  ancient  mansion  nt  Cara- 
nethan,  as  it  existed  in  the  days  of  the  lordly 
Homerrilles,  the  most  ancient  portion  was 
called  the  Bairds'  Tower.  The  prosperity 
of  this  race,  was.  however,  speedily  bllilhtcil 
t^  treason,  fiaird  oC  Comvcath,  and  three 
or  fr>ur  other  barons  of  that  name,  buiug 
convicted  of  a  conspirncy  against  King 
Bobert  Bruce,  in  the  Parliament  held  at 
Perth,  were  forfeited  and  ]>ut  to  death. 
BainI  of  Aiichmedden,  in  Bsufiahire,  has 
long  been  coiwidered  the  princifial  family  of 


that  among  the  many  estates  which  the 
brothiin  Uiutd  have  acquireil.  Auchmedden 
ii  one.  Tbe  main  line  at  Auchmedden  is 
extinct,  but  there  are  two  baronets'  famllice 
descended  from  it,  \iz. ,  Baird  of  Saughton 
Hall,  and  Bainl  of  NewbytL  Wetrustwe 
■hall  not  wound  aristocratic  feelingn— we 
will  not  call  them  prejudicea  (for  such 
hxlings  aiv  good  in  thvir  })roper  place  and 
within  due  bounda)~when  we  say  that  such 
transfer  of  great  estates  from  the  old  to  the 
new  races  is  an  immense  benclit  to  the 
country.  Not  that  the  new  man  is  a  better 
landlord,  neighbour,  magistnite,  or  member 
of  Pariiament  than  the  man  of  ancient  line- 
atSe-.  generally  quite  the  reverse.  Not  that 
toe  individual  in^tancts  of  a  noble  and  time- 
honoured  race  being  forceil  to  give  way  to 
one  fresh  from  the  ranks  o[  the  people,  are 
(Aberwise  than  repugnant  to  our  tastes  and 
habits  of  thought.  But  such  changes  serve 
as  tbe  props  and  bulwarks  of  the  existing 
■Ddol  and   poUliml  inatitutioui  of  Great 


_ ]e  people  mto  the  ranks 

of  the  aiiHtocracj.  Induv^y  and  good  con- 
duct, favoured  by  Prcvideuce  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  wealth,  may  raise  a  pour  man  to  » 
place  among  the  rich  huideil  gentry  of  the 
country,  and  another  generation  may  see 
him  not  only  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
allied  by  Uriod  to  the  highest  families  of  the 
land.  HaWng  thus  paid  tribute  to  the 
beneficial  influence  of  new  blood  on  our 
IxiUtical  institutions,  let  us  indemnify  our- 
selves  by  dwalliug  fur  a  few  moments  on 
one  or  two  ol  the  great  landed  families  who 
have  been  supplanted  for  the  present  by  the 
Gartaherrie  Iron  Kings.  The  eKtales  which 
these  brothers  have  |)urchased  are  numerous, 
valuable,  and  wide-spread  in  every  direction 

hoe  been  acquired  from  Lord  Lovat,  L'rio 
from  Mr  Barday  Allsrdice,  an<l  Auchmed- 
den, the  patrimony  of  the  anoint  family  of 
Baird.  Iutbesouth,Sti(cbelhusbeeubought 
from  Sir  John  Pringle,  and  Closehum  from 
Sir  James  Stuart  Munteath.  In  the  east, 
Elie  and  the  ancient  burony  of  Anstruther 
have  been  purchased  from  Sir  Windham 
Anstruther;  and  in  the  west,  Knuydart. 
the  hist  remnant  nf  the  territories  of  the 
chieFtian  of  (itengarry,  has  added  to  the 


BAIKD,  William,  Esquire  of  Elie,  was 
bom  in  the  year  17%.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Alexander  Baird,  of  Lockwood,  and 
senior  partner  of  the  grwat  brotherhood  of 
u^nmaHlers,  who,  under  the  firm  of  "  Wm. 
Baird  k  Co."  carried  on  tbeir  extensive 
works  at  Gartsherrie,  Eglinton,  Muirkirk, 
and  Lugnr.  Mrllaird'sfatherwaaorifiinaHy 
a  fanner  in  the  lutrish  of  Old  Monkliuul.  and 
was  a  shrewil,  intelligent,  and  respectable 
man.  Tlie  father  and  son  heK»n  tho  manu- 
facture of  iron  at  Gartsherrie  in  IM  J!l,  anil  the 
earner  of  tbe  family  xiiice  tliattime  has  been 
truly  remarkable.  William  was  always  a 
shrewd  business  man,  hail  great  insight  into 
icter,  was  kind  to  hii  work  people,  and 
.._  ...e  same  had  tho  faculty  of  nianagiiig 
them,  and  getting  thcni  to  work  ener^ti- 
natly  and  profitably,  in  short,  he  had  the 
^t  of  acquiring  wealth  in  an  upright  and 
lunourable  monuer,  and  exercised  it  in  Buch 
I  way  as  to  have  left,  it  is  reporteil,  a 
ortune  of  £2,000.000  sterinig— including,  of 
(lurse,  the  property  of  li.*omouut  in  Ayr- 
ohire,  for  which  he  paid  £'38.000,and  Elie  in 
raeshire,  which  lie  b.mghttorCH.'-i.OOO.  His 
other  funds  are  iuvestuil  in  railways  and 
various  other  ways.  The  subject  of  our 
sketch  represented  the  Falkirk  district  of 
burglis  in  ParUament  from  IA41  to  IMS, 
when  he  vacateil  in  favour  of  the  present 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  then  Karl  of  Lincoln, 
who  wo*  again  succeeileti  by  James  Biiid, 
Esq.  the  brother  of  William,  who  held  theu 
burghs  in  the  Conservative  interest  from 


trwa%JLt. 


iTir  Kobert 
Font,  Mr  Andrew  Melville,  and  others,  he 
took  an  active  part  against  the  scheme  of 
Kinff  James  for  re-establishing  the  bishops. 
On  the  assembly  of  the  estates  for  that  pur- 
pose in  1584,  the  king  sent  a  message  to  the 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh  to  seize  and  im- 
prison any  of   the  ministers  who  should 
venture  to  speak  against  the  proceedings  of 
the  pariiament    Mr  Walter  fialcanquhaU, 
however,  as  well  as  Mr  Lawson,  not  only 
preacheu  against  these  proceedings  from  the 
pulpit,  but  the  former,   with  Mr  Robert 
Pont  and  others,  appeared  at  the  Cross,  on 
the  heralds  proceeoing  to  proclaim  the  acts 
inased  in  parliament  affecting  the  church, 
and  publicly  protested  and  took  instruments 
in  the  name  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  against 
them.  For  this  he  and  M  r  Lawson  were  com- 
pelled to  retire  to  England,  where  the  latter 
died  the  same  year.   H  is  will  contained  some 
Qurious  bequests,  among  others  the  following 
U>  his  colleague  :— **  Item,  1  will  that  mv 
oving  brother,  Mr  James  Carmichaell,  sail 
)ow  a  rose  noble  instantlie,  and  deliver  it 
o  my  deere  brother  and  loving  friend,  Mr 
Salter  Balcanquall,  who  hathbeeneso  care- 
ull  of  me  at  all  times,  and  cheefelio  in  time 
f  this  my  present  sicknesse ;  to  remaine 
ith  him  as  a  peri)etuall  tokin  and  remem- 
rance  of  my  speciall  love  and  thankful 
sart  towards  him."    In  the  following  year 
Lr  fialcanciuhaU  returned  to  his  charge, 
id  on  Sunday,  the  2d  of  January  1586,  ne 
tsached  before  the  king  *'in  the  great 
rk  of  Edinburgh,"    when   his   majesty, 
after   sermoun,    rebooked    Mr    Walter 
bUctlie  from  his  seat  in  the  loaft,  and 
d  he  would  prove  there  should  be  busho})s 
(1  spirituiUl  magistrats  endued  with  autho- 
le  over  the  ministrie  \  and  that  he  (Bal- 
iquhall)  did  not  do  his  dutie  to  condemn 
»t  which  he  had  done  in  parliament."  In 
cember  IfiOfi  K«  ««"»- *  *' 


he  made  himself  obi 
both   kingdoms  wh< 
their  religious  rights 
he  and  five  other  gem 
as  incendiaries  by  th 
After  this  period  he 
persecution  by  the  1 
for  some  of  the  last  ye 
the  waning  fortunes  o 
at  Chirk  Castle,  Deni 
December  1645,  inmiei 
of  Naseby. 

BALFOUR,  The  1 
a  very  ancient  name  i: 
tiie  lands  of  Balfour,  ii 
inch,  formerly  belongii 
were  long  heritable  she 
castle  was  built  upon  : 
sions,  in  the  vale  or  ; 
tributary  of  the  Level 
ence.    Bal-orr  is  the  o 
family  of  Balfour,  ao 
|)<)8se88ed  these  lands  a 
of  Duncan  the  First, 
them  their  name.    The 
in  Scotland  was  Siwan 
come  from  Northumberl 
that  monarch.     His  soi 
iu  the  time  of  Malcolm 
father  of  Siwanl,  to  who: 
the  valley  of  Orr,  that 
Maey,  "  pro  capite  Otta 
son,  Octred,  witnessMi  t 
the  First  alwut  1141.     I: 
Sir  Michael  Balfour,    i 
William,  the  eldest,  was 
Balfours  of  Balfour.     A 
Sir  Michael  de  Balfour 
from  William  the  Lioi 
In  1229,  in  the  fifteenth 
Alexander  the  Second, 
ramus  de  Balfour,  sheril 
ness  to  A  pliQt^"*  "*  — 
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tUin  12th  June  1298  at  the  battle  of  Black- 
irunnde,  where  the  English,  under  Sir 
Ajmer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembn)ke,  were 
dtfeated  with  great  slaughter.  Amongst 
others  firesent  at  the  ))arliament  held  at 
GMnboskenneth,  6th  November  1314,  were 
David  de  Balfour  and  Malcolm  de  Balfour, 
as  their  mmJb  are  appended  to  the  p^eneral 
■entmoB  hv  that  parliament  of  forfeiture  of 
ail  the  rebeh.  In  the  parliament  held  at 
Ayr  in  1315  were  Sir  Michael  de  Balfour, 
Bberiff  of  Fife,  aod  David  de  Balfour ;  their 
teak  are  appended  to  the  act  of  that  j>arlia- 
9ait  for  aettlins  the  crown.  Sir  Michael 
died  in  iSM,  and  in  1375,  the  fifth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Robert  the  Second,  his  eldest 
■on  and  8uoce88or,  Sir  John  Balfour  of 
Balfour  died,  leaving  an  only  daughter, 
Margaret,  who  ^  married  Sir  Robert  de 
Bethune,  ''familiaris  re^is  Roberti,"  as  he 
ia  styled.  From  them  tne  present  pro;>rie- 
tor  of  Balfour,  J.  E.  Drinkwater  Bethune, 
Esq.,  is  descended.  Several  of  the  other 
Fife  heritors  of  the  name  of  Betliune,  as  the 
Bethunes  of  Bandon,  of  Tarvet,  of  Blebo, 
of  Clatto,  of  Craigfudie,  and  of  Kiniputk, 
were  also  descended  from  them.  Of  the 
moet  remarkable  personages  belonging  to 
the  Bethunes  of  Balfour  were  James 
Bethune,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  Chan- 
oellor  of  Scfjtland ;  his  nephew.  Cardinal 
Bethune ;  and  the  nephew  of  the  Cardinal, 
James  Bethune.  Archbishop  of  Glasgow. 
In  the  house  of  JBalf  our  are  on^nal  portraits 
of  Cardinal  Bethune,  and  of  Mary  Bethune, 
celebrated  for  her  U^uty,  one  of  the  Queen's 
four  Maries.  Besides  many  illustrious  de- 
■cendants  in  the  female  line  the  surname  of 
Balfour  has  been  ennobled  by  three  peerages 
->  namely,  the  baronies  of  Burleigh  and  Kil- 
winning in  Scotland,  and  of  Balfour  of  Clon- 
awley  in  Ireland.  ^  In  Sir  Robert  Sibl)ald's 
time,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
oeutuTT.  there  were  a  greater  number  of  heri- 
ton  in  Fife  named  Balfour  than  of  an  v(^her 
■omame.  His  list  contains  no  less  than  13 
landed  proprietors  in  tliat  county  of  that  name 
— viz.,  the  Balfours  of  Burleigh,  of  Femie,  of 
Dunbog,  of  Denmylne.  of  Grange,  of  Forret, 
of  Randerston,  of  Rademie>  of  Northbuik, 
at  Balbimie,  of  Halbeath,  of  Lawlethan, 
and  of  Bauktown.  In  his  Memoria  Bal- 
fouriatta  he  says  the  family  of  Balfour  is 
divided  into  several  branches,  of  wliich  those 
of  Balgarvie,  Mountwhanney,  Denmylue, 
Ballovy,  Carriston.  and  Kirkton  are  the 
principal.  Sir  John  Balfour  of  Balfour, 
already  mentioned  as  the  father  of  Margaret 
the  wife  of  Sir  Robert  de  Bethune,  h^  an 
only  brother,  Adam,  who  married  the  to'aud- 
daoghter  of  Macduff,  brother  of  Colbone, 
carl  of  File,  and  obtained  with  her  the  lands 
of  Pittencrieff.  He  died  of  wounds  received 
at  the  battle  of  Durham  in  L34C,  and  was 
boned  in  Melroee  Abbey.  His  son,  Sir 
Michael  Bidfour,  was  brought  up  by  his 
kiDMnan  Duncan,  twelfth  Earl  of  Fife,  who 
in  1353  gave  in  exchange  for  Pittencrieff 
the  much  more  valuable  lands  of  Mount- , 
whanney.  The  Countess  Isabella,  daughter ! 
no.  IV.  ' 


of  Earl  Duncan,  also  bestowed  many  grants 
of  land  upon  her  "cousin,"  Sir  Michael, 
who,  at  her  death  without  issue,  should  have 
succeeded  as  her  nearest  heir,  but  the  Regent 
Albany,  the  bn>ther  of  her  second  husband, 
obtained  the  earldom  in  virtue  of  a  dis()OKi- 
tion  in  his  favour  by  the  Countess.  Sir 
Michael  died  al>out  1385.  His  eldest  sou, 
Michael  Balfour  of  Mountwhanney,  had  a 
w>n.  Sir  Lawrence,  of  Strathor  and  Mount- 
whanney, who,  by  his  wife  Marjorj%  hjid 
three  sons  : — George,  his  heir  ;  John  of  Bal- 
garvie, progenit<»r,  by  his  8(»n  James,  of  the 
HiUfours  of  Denmylne,  Forret,  Randerston, 
Torry  and  Boghall,  Kinloch,  &c.  ;  and 
David  Balfour  of  Carraldstone  or  CarriHton. 
The  latter  family  terminated  in  an  heiress, 
Isabel  Balfour,  who  married  a  younger  son 
of  the  fourth  Lord  Seton,  ancestor  of  the 
Setons  of  Carriston.  James  Balfour,  non  of 
Sir  John  Balfour  of  Balgarvy,  in  1451  oh- 
tained  from  King  James  the  Second  the 
lands  of  Denmylne,  in  the  parish  of  Alxlie, 
and  county  of  Fife,  originally  belonging  to 
the  Earls  of  Fife^  and  which  fell  to  the 
crown  at  the  forfeiture  of  Murdoch  Duke  of 
Albany.  This  James  Balfour  was  slain  ut 
the  siege  of  Roxburuh,  soon  after  the  death 
of  James  the  Second,  in  14G0,  as  appears 
from  a  charter,  granted  by  James  the  Tliird, 
in  favour  of  John  Balfour  his  son,  who 
marriiHl  Christian  Sihbald,  daughter  of  Peter 
Sibbald  of  Rankeillor,  and  fell  with  his 
sovereign,  James  the  Fourth,  at  the  battle 
of  Flodden,  in  1513.  Patrick  his  son  was 
the  father  of  Alexander  Bidfour,  whose  son. 
Sir  Michael  Balfour,  was  knighted  at  Holy- 
rood  House,  26th  March  IG30,  by  George 
Viscount  Dupptin,  Chancellor  of  Scotland, 
under  a  special  warrant  from  Charles  the 
First,  and  the  same  year  in  which  his  son 
Sir  James  received  a  similar  honour.  Sir 
Michael  was  comptroller  of  the  household 
to  Charles  the  First,  and  was  equally  dis- 
tinguished for  his  military  courage  and  civil 
1)rudence.  By  his  wife,  Jane,  daughter  of 
Fames  Durham  of  Pitkerrow  he  nad  tivu 
sons  and  nine  daughters,  seven  of  whom 
Were  houourably  married.  Of  the  eldest 
son,  Sir  James  Balfour  of  Khiuoird,  the 
celebrated  annalist  and  antiquarv,  a  life  is 
given  below.  The  second  soi^  Alexander, 
styled  of  Lumbamie,  was  a  minister  of  the 
Gosi>el,  a  man,  says  Sibbald,  not  more  re- 
spected for  the  dignity  of  his  apneoRinco 
than  for  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  his  lite. 
Michael  Balfour  of  Randerston,  the  third 
s^n,  was  eminentlv  distinguished  for  Iiis 
experience  and  skill  in  agricultural  matters. 
Sir  David  Balfour  of  Forret,  the  fourth  son, 
was  a<imitted  advocate  29th  January  l(i50. 
In  1674  he  was  knighte<l,  and  nominated  a 
judge  in  the  Court  of  Session.  He  took  his 
seat  on  the  bench  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Forret.      ITio  following  year  he  was  ap- 

foint^  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary, 
n  1<)85  he  was  elcct**d  a  commissioner  for 
the  county  of  Fife  to  the  Parliament  which 
met  that  3'ear,  choi»en  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
articles,  and  ap|H>intetl  a  commissioner  for 
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e  pUntatinn  of  kirbn.    He  itied  gliortl; 


Pitate  of  Fnrret,  (irnbabfy  a  descenilant  of 
thin  tearnvd  juilsi',  8»emi<  ti>  have  entetlainecl 
a  dcngo  of  erecting  a  coriTpnient  iilaw  of 
refroihineDt  for  tbe  mem  Ikts  <if 
of  JnslicG  at  Edinburgh,  for  ii 
Kitifc  I'nrtrailtyie  Iii5  the  fulliwinit  pmi- 
Hflge,  whicli  ia  curioun  as  uiorkii^  tJu:  luibila 
of  tlio  membem  of  the  bar  about  the  middle 
o(  the  »f;hteeiitb  century  :— "  In  tiiu 
minutea  of  Chu  Faculty  of  AdvotatRi,  13tli 
Febroai7  1741,  there  is  an  entry  relative  t-i 
a  ]ietition  prewnted  tn  the  Dean  and  Faculty 
by  James  Balfour  of  Fnrret,  stnting  that  ho 
intended  to  build  a  coffue-tioUBe  adjoiuiiit' 
tn  the  west  Bide  of  the  ParUBment  Hiiuhu, 
'  for  the  conveuiency  anil  aeoi  immotlaticm 
of  the  muiDljera  of  tbo  College  ot  Justice,  and 
of  the  senatora  of  the  court,' and  that  he  wa* 
aniioiw  for  the  patronat-e  of  the  soriety. 
lie  also  mentioned  that  he  haJ  petitioneil 
the  jtidgea,  who  boil  uiuinimously  approved 
of  the  project.  A  remit  was  made  to  the 
cuntors  of  the  library,  and  to  Muxsra  CroSH 
and  Barclay,  to  conniiler  the  {letiCiiiD,  an<l 
to  report  whether  it  sbouM  lie  granted  ;  but 
nothmg  nppeam  to  hai-e  been  done  by  the 
committee."  The  entnte  of  Forret,  which 
ia  in  the  parish  of  Logie,  anciently  belonged 
to  the  Pornjts  of  that  Ilk,  a  scm  nt  which 
house,  who  hail  been  vicnr  of  Dollar.  Buf- 
fered martyrrloiu  on  the  Castlchilt  of  E<liii- 
but^h  in  l5:i8.  It  is  now  tlio  proi-erty  of  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Mackenrie,  Of  Sir 
Micluel's  yount^eatson,  !jir  Andrew  Balfour, 
diictor  of  medicme,  the  diKtinguished  natu- 
rallat  and  scholar,  a  memoir  \s  {^von  below. 
The  descendants  of  Sir  James  Balfour, 
Lyon-Kiug-at-Arma,  continued  long  tu 
"    ""  wtbe  landsof  IJenmylne.    Thofamily 


I.       The    cumpietc    ' 


I  remarkable,  as  it  is 
■tatcil  by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  that  Sir 
Micliad  Balfour  lived  to  see  three  liundreil 
nf  hill  own  isaue,  while  ijiv  Anilrew,  his 
youngest  ion,  saw  six  hundroil  descendants 
Jrom  his  f«lier.  The  ndns  of  tlie  oW 
church  of  Abdie,  on  tiiewestemsh'treof  the 
Inch  of  lindores,  still  contain  sevorat  monu- 
luents  of  this  family.  About  thu  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century  a  fatal  duel  oc- 
cuTTwl  between  l^r  liobert  Rilfour  nf  Den- 
mylnc,  and  ^r  .Tames  Macgill  of  Lindorei', 
wha  wore  near  ndghbourg  and  intimate 
(riemts.  Sir  Bnliert  was  a  young  man  in 
liis  prime  i  Sir  J  aines  was  much  more  ad- 
vanced in  years.  Attendeil  by  their  ser- 
vants, thay  had  both  gone  to  Parth  <m  a 
murket  day,  when  Sir  Itohert  unfortunately 
quarrelled  and  fought  witii  a  Highland 
gentleman  on  the  street.  Sir  James  cnine 
up  at  the  time  and  parteil  the  combatants. 
In  doing  this,  it  is  mid,  he  made  some  ob- 
Kervationa  as  to  the  suneriority  of  the 
ilighlauJer,  wMcb  ofTi-uded   Sir  Robert, 
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'1%  hen  at  Carpow  they  dismounted,  gkv« 
thdr  horses  to  their  servants,  and,  aniend- 
'mw  by  the  road  a  conrideraUe  way  np  tbo 
hills,  they  Bto]>ped  at  a  si>ot  on  the  slope  of 
tho  Ochds  where  a  small  oum  of  stonn, 
locally  known  by  the  name  of  Sir  Kol>ert'B 
Praji,  was  afterwards  raised  to  commemorate 
the  event.  They  there  drew  their  sworfla. 
A  shepherd,  who  was  sitting  on  a  higher 
]>art  of  the  hills,  is  said  not  only  to  hare 
aeen  what  took  jJaCB,  but  even  to  have 
overheanl  what  passed  between  them.  It 
U  saiil  that  Sir  James  Mncgill,  who  ii 
alleged  to  have  been  by  far  the  more  expert 
iwonlsman  of  the  two,  uiade  various  attem  |>ts 
a  lie  reconcileil  to  his  angiy  friend,  and  even 
ifter  tliey  were  engtmed,  conduct*Tl  himself 
or  a  time  merely  on  the  defensive.  But 
rom  the  fury  with  which  Hir  Robert  foujilil. 
le  was  forced  to  change  hia  plan,  and  to 
attack  in  turn.  The  consequence  was  that 
Sir  Itobert  was  run  through  the  body,  and 
died  on  the  spot,  when  Sir  James  umunted 
and  nsle  off,  leaving  hia  corpse  to  the  caro 
of  tbe  aerk'unts.  It  is  added  that  Sir  James 
udiately  afterwarda  proceeded  to  Lon- 
where  he  obtained  a  pardon  from  Eing 
Cborlcs  the  Second.  Mr  Small,  in  Itw 
Roman  Antiquities,  telbt  a  foolish  and  veiy 
improbable  story  of  Sir  James  being  oblij^l 
l>y  the  King  to  light  au  Italian  swordsman 
then  in  London,  who  bad  previously  acted 
the  bully,  but  who  also  fell  beneath  tho 
skilful  arm  of  the  Scottish  knight.  The  fats 
uf  the  hut  baronet  of  Denmylne  is  equally 
remarkable.  He  set  out  on  horseback  triaa 
bis  own  bouae  to  p.iy  a  visit,  and  neither 
man  nor  horse  was  ever  again  hc«nj  of.  It 
is  supposiil  tiiat  he  perished  in  some  uf  tho 
lochs  or  manbes  with  which  Fife  then 
aliQunded.  Shortly  after  his  diaappeainnce 
Driuiiybie  was  purchased  by  General  Scoot 
of  Balcoinie,  the  father  of  the  Duchess  of 
Portlan<i  and  tlie  Viscountess  of  Canning. 
These  lan<ls  were  niil«cr^uoutly  bought  from 
her  Grace,  when  Marchioness  of  Titcbiield, 
by  the  brother  of  the  present  proprietor 
ThomasWatt-Ksq.  of  Denmylne.  Another 
branch  of  thehnuaeof  Balfour  poisesara  the 
landH  of  Balluniio.  in  the  pariah  of  M  ariiinch, 
Fifwbire.  During  the  reign  of  Malcolm  iho 
Fourth,  the  lands  of  Balbimie  belonged  to 
Onu,  the  son  of  Hugh,  Abbot  of  Abernetby, 
the  ancestor  of  th-  '  - '^ — '  •■-  —  -■■— 
He  eKchange<t  tbei 


lands  belonged  to  a  family  who  took  their 
name  from  them,  and  were  deaigned  Ilal- 
Inmie  of  that  Ilk.  About  tho  end  of  the 
l)[t<<enth  or  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
i^entury,  tiie  lands  of  Balbimie  were  pur- 
chased from  tlie  Ralbirnies,  who  held  tnom 
under  the  Earhi  of  Fife,  by  George  Balfour, 
son  of  MoriJn  Balfour  of  Dovan  and 
Lalethan,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  pro- 
lirietoT.    Thin  Martin  Balfour  waa,  in  1.^96, 
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WTFed  heir  to  his  grandfather  David  Bal- 
fimr,  in  the  lands  of  Dovan  and  Lalethan. 
He  was  descended  from  Peter  Balfour,  a 
vouuger  son  of  Balfour  of  Balfour,  woo, 
having  married  a  daughter  of  Thomas 
Sibbtud  of  Balgonie,  outained  from  his 
faUier-in-law  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Dovan 
in  the  reign  of  Robert  the  Third.  The  pre- 
sent proprietor  of  Balbimie  seems,  therefore, 
to  divide  with  Balfour  of  Fcmie,  the  renre- 
aentation  of  the  ancient  family  of  Balfour 
of  Balfonr. 

BALFOUR,  OF  Burleigh,  Lord,  an 
attainted  barony  in  the  peerage  of  iScotland, 
fomieriy  held  by  a  branch  of  the  Fife  family 
of  Balfour.  In  1445-6  Sir  John  Balfour  of 
Balgarvie  (from  Uie  Celtic  Bal-garbh^  the 
rough  town  or  dwelliDg),  had  a  grant  of  the 
lanos  c^  Burleigh  in  Kinross-shire,  which 
were  erected  into  a  free  barony  in  his  favour, 
by  King  James  the  Second,  in  the  ninth 
year  of  his  reign.  He  had  two  sons, 
Michael  and  James.  The  latter  is  said  to 
have  been  the  ancestor  of  the  Balfours  of 
Denmylne,  Forret,  and  other  families  of  the 
name.  The  elrlest  son,  Michael,  was  the 
father  of  Sir  Michael  Balfour  designed  of 
Bkn-leigh,  who.  besides  other  charters,  had 
one  of  the  lands  of  Easter  and  Wester  Bal- 
garvie, on  the  10th  February  15(K>-6,  and 
another  to  himself  and  Margaret  Musshet 
his  wife,  of  the  lands  of  Schauwell,  28th 
M^  1512.  His  grandson,  Michael  Balfour 
of  l^urleigh,  was  served  heir  to  his  father  in 
1542.  He  hatl  a  charter  of  half  of  the  lands 
of  Kinloch,  and  office  of  coroner  of  Fife, 
18ih  June  1.566.  He  married  Christian, 
daughter  oi  John  Bethune  of  Creich,  and 
had  an  onlv  child,  his  sole  heiress,  Margaret 
Balfour,  wno  married  Sir  James  Balfour  of 
Pittendreich  and  Mountwhauney,  Lord 
Prefiitlent  of  the  Court  of  Session,  whose 
life  is  given  below.  Sir  James'  eldest 
fadnother,  Michael  Balfour  of  Mouutwhanney, 
commendator  of  Alelrosc,  was  the  progenitor 
of  Uie  Balfours  of  Trenaby,  in  Orkney.  Sir 
Junes  had  six  daughtera  and  three  sons. 
The  eldest  son.  Sir  Michael  Balfour  of 
Burleigh,  had  a  charter  of  the  lands  of 
Xethertown  of  Auchinhuffis,  in  Banffshire, 
28th  Octol>er  1577,  and  another  of  the 
barony  of  Burleigh,  29th  October  IGOO.  l^y 
James  the  Sixth  he  was  honoured  with  the 
title  of  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  by  letters 
nUent,  bearing  date  at  I  vo^ston,  in  England, 
4  th  August  1606,  Sir  Mjchael  being  then 
JameB*  ambassador  to  the  Duke  of  Tuscany 
and  the  Duke  of  liorraine.  He  was  create<l 
a  Lord  of  Parliament  under  the  same  title 
at  Whitehall  10th  July  1007,  without  anv 
mtention  of  heirs  in  the  creation.  His  Lorcl- 
ship  was  sulrscquently  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Council  On  17th  September  1014,  a 
charter  was  granted  Uy  Michael,  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh,  of  the  barony  of  Kil- 
winning, with  the  title  of  Lonl  Kilwiuning, 
to  him  ami  his  heirs  and  assigns  whati'ver. 
His  Lordiihil)  marric^l  first,  Margaret 
Adamson,  anci  secondly,  Margant,  daughter 
of  Luudie  of  L!m<lie,  by  whom  he  jjiul  a 


daughter  Margaret,  who  succeeded  him  as 
Baroness  BHlft>ur  of  Burleigh.  She  married 
Robert  Amot,  the  son  of  llobert  Arnot  of 
Femie,  chamberlain  of  Fife.  This  Robert 
Amot  assuuiecl  on  his  marriage  the  name  of 
Balfour,  and  ha<l  the  title  of  Li>rd  Burleigh, 
in  virtue  of  a  letter  from  the  King.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Scottish  ParUament  in  1640, 
the  estates,  in  conseciueuco  of  the  absence 
of  a  commissioner  from  His  Majesty,  a])- 
pointed  Lord  Burleigh  thtir  President,  and 
he  was  continued  in  that  office  in  1041 .  lie 
was  also  one  of  their  commissioners  for 
negotiating  the  treaty  of  ]>eace  with  England 
in  1040  and  1041,  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
one  of  the  Privy  Councillors  constituted  by 
Parliament  During  Montrose's  wars  he 
was  actively  engaged  on  the  siile  of  the 
Parliament,  and  seems  to  have  acted  in  the 
north  as  a  general  of  the  forces.  In  Sept. 
1644  the  Marquis  of  Moutn^se,  with  an 
army  of  about  two  thousand  men,  ap- 
proached Abertleen,  and  summoned  it  to 
8un*ender,  but  the  ma^'Litrates,  after  advis- 
ing with  Lord  Burleigh,  who  then  com- 
manded in  the  town  a  force  nearly  equal  in 
number  to  the  assailants,  refused  to  obey 
the  summons,  upon  which  a  battle  ensued 
within  half-a-milo  of  the  town,  on  the  12th 
of  that  month,  in  which  Burleigh  was  de- 
feated. He  was  also  one  of  the  committee 
of  Parliament  attiiclieil  to  the  army  under 
General  Baillie,  which,  through  the  dissen- 
sions of  its  leatlers,  was  totally  routed  by 
the  troops  of  Mtmtrose  tm  the  bloody  field 
of  Kilsyth,  15th  August  1<>45.  He  opix»sc-<l 
the  "  engagement"  to  march  into  England 
for  the  rescue  of  King  Charles,  and  wiis  one 
of  thoHe  who  effectually  dissuaded  Cromwell 
from  the  invasion  of  Scotland.  In  1040, 
umler  the  act  for  putting  the  kingdom  in  a 
posture  of  defence,  Lord  lUirleign  was  one 
of  the  colonels  for  the  county  or  Fife,  anil 
the  same  year  he  was  nominate*!  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  an<l  Ex- 
chcKjuer.  He  died  at  ]>urleigh  lOtli  August 
lOOli.  By  his  wife,  who  predeceased  him  in 
June  1031),  he  ha<l  four  daughters  and  one 
son.  Jean,  the  eMest  daughter,  married  in 
1028,  David  second  Earl  of  VVemyss,  and 
died  10th  November  1049,  leaving  «)ne 
daughter,  Jean,  Countess  o^  Angus  and 
Sutherland.  Margaret,  the  second  daughter, 
became  the  wife  of  Sir  James  Craw foid  of 
Kilbiniie,  without  issue.  Isaliella,  the 
thinl  daughter,  marritil  Thomas  first 
Lord  Ruthveu,  and  hatl  issue.  The  youngest 
daughter,  whose  name  is  not  nienti«)ned, 
married  her  cousin,  Aniot  of  Femie.  John 
Balfour,  thinl  Lonl  Balfour  of  Burleigh, 
s[)ent  his  younger  years  in  France,  where  he 
was  wounded.  On  his  return  home,  <»u 
passing  through  London,  he  marrie<l,  early 
m  1040.  without  his  father's  consent, 
Isalnjl,  claughter  of  Sir  William  J'alfour  <»f 
Pitcullo,  heuUmant  of  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don. Ilis  father,  with  the  view  of  liavnig 
the  marrLige  annulktl,  got  it  proiM>si*d,  in  a 
general  way,  to  the  (JeiKral  A>vsembly  the 
same  3'car,  l»ut  mi  answer  wiuj  given  to  the 
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...^.j  ytu\nMea  the  Union.  He  was  the 
father  of  Henry  Balfour  of  Dunbog.  Robert, 
fourth  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  was  in  1689 
appointed  one  of  the  coramitssioners  for  exe- 
cuting the  office  of  clerk  register.  He  died  in 
1713.  His  Lordship  married  Lady  Margaret 
Melville,  onlv  daughter  of  Geoi^e,  first  Earl 
of  Mehdlle,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  two 
daughters.  Margaret,  the  eldest,  died  un- 
married at  Edinburgh  12th  March  1769. 
Mary,  the  younger,  married  in  1714  Briga- 
dier-^ General  Alexander  Bruce  of  Kennet, 
and  died  at  Skene  in  Stirlingshire  7th  Nov. 
1758,  leaving  a  son  and  daughter ;  the 
former  became  a  Lord  of  Session  under  the 
title  of  Lord  Kennet  Robert  Balfour,  fifth 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  was  a  man  of  a 
most  daring  and  desperate  character.  In 
his  early  youth,  while  stiU  Master  of  Bur- 
leigh, he  fell  in  love  with  a  girl  of  inferior 
rank,  whose  name  has  not  been  given,  and 
in  consequence  his  father  sent  him  to  the 
Continent,  in  the  hope  that  travel  would 
remove  the  feeling  of  attachment  for  her 
from  his  mind.  Before  setting  out  he  ex- 
acted a  promise  from  the  girl  that  she 
would  not  marry  any  one  in  his  absence, 
declaring  that  if  she  did  he  would  put  her 
husbancT  to  death  when  he  came  back. 
Notwithstanding  this  threat  she  married 
Henry  Stenhouse,  a  schoolmaster  at  Inver- 
keithing.  although  not  without  informing 
him  of  tne  risk  he  incurred  in  taking  her. 
On  the  return  of  the  Master  of  Burleigh  his 
first  inquiry  was  after  the  girl,  and  on  wing 
informed  of  her  marriage,  with  two  at- 
tendants, he  proceeded  on  norseback  directly 
to  the  scnool  of  Slenhoune,  and  calling  the 
unfortunate  schoolmaster  to  the  door,  he 
shot  him  in  the  shoulder,  9th  April  1707. 
Stenhouse  died  of  the  wound  twelve  davs 
ifter.  Young  Balfour  was  tried  for  the 
imrder  in  the  High  Court  of  Jimtinio"-'  *^'^ 
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the  troops  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands 
in  the  West  Indies. 

BALFOUR  or  Denmylne,  The  Family 
OF. — Ttie  first  representative  of  this  family 
appears  to  be  Sir  James  Balfour,  son  of 
Michael  Balfour,  by  Jean,  his  wife,  daughter 
of  Durham  of  Pitkerro,  who  was  created  a 
baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  22(1  December  1(>33, 
wiUi  remainder  to  his  heirs  male  whatever. 
Sb  James  was  an  antiquary,  and  held  the 
office  of  Lord-Lyon-  King-at- Arms.  He  was 
succeeded  by  hu  only  son,  Sir  Robert,  at 
whose  decease,  without  issue,  the  title  re- 
▼erted  to  his  uncle.  Sir  Alexander,  second 
BOD  of  Michael  Balfour,  above  mentioned. 
This  gentleman  was  succee<led  by  his  son. 
Sir  Michael,  jwho  in  like  maimer  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  of  the  same  name.  This 
raitleman  married  Miss  Moncrieftof  Kiedie, 
by  whom  he  had  two  daughters  and  an  only 
son,  his  successor.  Sir  Michael,  who  married 
Jane,  daughter  of  Ross  of  Invemethie,  re- 
x.Tesentative  of  the  family  of  Ross  of  Craigie, 
t^  whom  he  had  two  sous,  and  was  suc- 
oeedetl  by  the  elder,  Sir  John,  at  whose  de- 
cease without  issue  the  title  devolved  upon 
his  brother.  Sir  Patrick  Balfour  of  Den- 
mylne,  the  present,  being  the  eighth  baronet. 

BALFOUR,  Sir  Jaheh,  an  eminent 
lawyer  and  public  character  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  a  son  of  Balfour  of  Mount- 
quhanie,  in  Fife,  a  very  ancient  family.  He 
was  oriccinally  designed  for  the  church,  and 
made  considerable  proiiciency,  not  only  in 
ordinary  literature,  but  in  the  study  of 
divinity  and  law — subjects  at  that  ))eriod 
often  combined,  in  consequence  of  the  secular 
matters  that  fell  under  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction. While  still  a  young  man  he  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  join  with  the  conspirators 
who,  after  murdering  Cardinal  Beaton,  held 
out  the  castle  of  St  Andrt;ws  against  the 
governor  o(  Arran  :  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
Have  been  altogether  a  thorough  paced 
partisan  of  the  conspirators,  for  John  Knox, 
who  was  entitled  t'>  that  character,  calls  him 
the  blasphemous  Balfour,  from  liis  having 
rrfused  to  commuiucate  along  with  his  Cal- 
Yinistic  associates.  Balfour  shared  the  fate 
of  his  companions  in  being  sent  to  the 
French  galleys,  from  which  he  esjcapcd  in 
IbpO,  along  with  the  rest,  by  the  tacit  j>er- 
mission  of  the  French  Government.  After- 
wards he  joined  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Beforraers,  but  only  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
interfere  with  his  political  aspirations.  He 
was  preferred  to  tue  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ment of  official  of  Lothian,  and  afterwards 
became  rector  of  Flisk,  a  parish  in  his  native 
county.  In  1503  he  was  appointed  by 
Queen  Mary  to  be  a  Lord  of  Session,  the 
court  then  being  composed  partly  of  church- 
men and  partly  of  hues.  In  July  1505  the 
Queen  extended  the  further  favour  of 
admitting  him  into  her  Privy  Council.  Bal- 
fonr  was  one  of  the  servants  of  the  state, 
who,  being  advanced  rather  on  account  of 
merit  tlian  birth,  used  at  all  times  to  give 
great  offence  to  the  Scottish  nobUity  a 
haughty   chu^M,    always    impatient  of    the 


claims  of  genius  or  talent,  and  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  that  the  same  conspiracy 
which  overthrew  the  kinless  adventurer 
Rizzio,  contemplated  the  destruction  of 
Balfour.  He  was  so  fortunate,  however,  as 
to  escape,  and  he  even  derived  some  advan- 
ti^je  from  the  event,  being  promoted  to  the 
office  of  clerk  register,  in  roi^m  of  Mr  James 
Macgill,  who  was  concerned  in  the  con- 
spiracy. He  was  also  about  this  time  made 
a  knight,  and  appointed  to  be  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  revising,  correcting,  and 
publishing  the  ancient  laws  and  statutes  of 
the  kingdom.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1507  Sir  James  Balfour  was  ap)K)inted 
governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle.  In  this 
important  situation  he  naturally  became  an 
object  of  great  solicitude  to  the  confederate 
lonis,  who,  in  the  ensuing  May,  commenced 
a  successful  rebellion  against  Queen  Mary. 
It  would  apnear  that  Sir  James  was  not  now 
more  loyal  than  many  other  persons  who  had 
ex|)erienced  the  favour  of  the  unfortunate 
Mary.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  means 
of  throwing  into  the  hands  of  the  confede- 
rates that  celebrated  box  of  letters,  upon 
which  they  endeavoured  to  ground  the  proof 
of  her  guilt.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  was  at  this  time  in  the  way  of  receiving 
high  favours  from  the  Earl  of  Murray,  who 
was  the  chief  man  opposed  to  the  dethroned 
gueen.  He  was,  in  Sept.  1507,  admitted  by 
Murray  a  lonl  of  his  Privy  Council,  and 
made  commendator  of  the  priory  of  Pitteu- 
weem ;  and  in  December  a  bargain  was 
accomplished,  by  which  he  agreed  to  accept 
a  pension  of  £500,  and  the  pi  wi<lcncy  of  tne 
Court  of  Session,  in  lieu  of  the  clerk  registry, 
which  Murrav  wished  to  be  restoretl  to  his 
friend  Macgill.  Sir  James  c(»ntinued  faith- 
ful to  the  party  which  opposed  Queen  Mary 
till  the  death  of  Murray,  January  1501)- 70, 
when  he  was  in  some  measure  compeUc<l  to 
revert  to  the  C^ueen's  side,  cm  account  of  a 
charge  preferred  against  him  by  the  suc- 
ceeding Regent — Lennox -who  taxed  him 
with  a  share  in  the  murder  of  Danvley.  For 
this  accusation  no  proof  was  adduce<l,  but 
even  allowing  Sir  James  to  have  been  guilty, 
it  will  only  add  another  to  the  lot  of  gn*at 
men  concerned  in  the  transaction,  and  show 
the  iin>re  clearly  how  neither  learniug,  rank, 
official  dignity,  nor  any  other  etinobiiug 
qualifications  preventeif  a  man,  in  those 
days,  from  staining  his  hands  with  blood. 
Balfour  outlived  Lennox,  and  was  service- 
able in  bringing  about  the  ]Kuutication 
between  the  King's  and  Queen's  party  under 
Morton  in  1573.  He  would  api>ear  to  have 
been  encouragwl  by  Morton  in  the  task  t»f 
revising  the  laws  of  the  country,  which  he 
at  leu^^'th  completed  in  a  style  allowed  at 
that  time  to  be  most  masterly.  Morton 
afterwards  thought  projHjr  to  revive  the 
charge  brought  by  Lennox  against  Sir 
James,  who  was  cruisequently  obllginl  to 
retire  to  France,  where  he  live<l  for  some 
years.  He  retumetl  in  1580,  and  reveuijed 
the  prosecution  of  Morton,  by  priMlucing 
a;;ainft  hiui  on  hL«<  trial,  a  deed  to  which  he 
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certain  U8C8  not  aiLswere<i  by  tlie  work  of 
Lord  Stair.  It  was  tlicrcforo  printed  in 
1754  by  the  Kuddimann,  along  wit},  an 
accurate  bit)grapl)ioAl  preface  I'y  \V  alter 
(ioodal.  The  work  has  been  of  considerable 
service  to  iJr  Jauiieson  in  his  dictionary  of 
the  Scottish  language. 

DALFOUU,  Sir  Andrew,  Bart.,  M.I)., 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  time 
—certainly  one  of  the  greatest  pioneers  of 
imnrovement  Scotlan<l  ever  saw,  was  the 
fifth  and  youngest  son  of  Sir  Micliael  Bal- 
four of  Dcnmilne,  in  Fife,  and  was  born  at 
that  place  on  the  18th  of  January  l(i30. 
Ue  prosecuted  Ins  studies  in  the  University 
of  St  Andrews,  where  he  took  his  degree  of 
A.M.     At  this  period  his  education  was 
superintended  by  his  brother,   Sir  James 
Biilfour,  the  famous  antiquary,  and  Lyon- 
King-at- Arms  to  Charles  I.,  wh(^>  was  about 
thirty  years  older  than  himself.    At  college 
he  first  discovered  his  attaclmieut  to  botivnv, 
which  in  him  is  said  to  have  leti  to  the  study 
of  phvsic,  insteail  of  l>eing,  as  it  generally 
\b.  a  handmaid  to  that  art.     Quitting  the 
University  about  the  year  KioO  he  removed 
to  London,  where  his  medical  studies  were 
chiefly  directed  by  the  celebrated  Harvey, 
by  Sir  Thewlore  Mayenie,  the  distinguished 
physician  of  Kuig  James  I.,  and  various 
other  eminent  practitioners.    He  afterwards 
^j*avelled  to  Blois,  in  France,  and  remaine<l 
•here  for  some  time  to  nee  the  botanic  gar- 
len  of  the   Duke  of  Orleans,  which  was 
hen  the  best  in  Europe,  and  was  kept 
»y  his  countrjTnan,  l)r  Morrison.     Here  he 
ontracted  a  warm  friendship  for  that  great 
otanist,  which  continuc<l  unimpaired  while 
ley  lived.     From  Blois  he  went  to  Paris, 
here  for  a  long  time  he  prosecuted  his 
odical    studies  with   great  ardour.      He 
»mj)leted  his  education  at  the  Universitv 
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were  written  ; 
manuscripts  of 
antirpie  me<hils 
pictures  and  bu( 
the  architect,  t 
ments,  and  oma 
numerous  mathe 
surgical  instrumi 
sessed  but  used, ' 
operations  in  sur 
this  country ;  a 
the  sam])le8  of  th* 
comiKJsitions  in  p 
tions  of  the  fiMjsilf 
only  of  the  foreij; 
but  of  the  most  di 
The  merit  of  such 
sphere  than  St  A 
we  find  him,  in  tl 
Edinburgh,  where 
great  practice, 
provements,  he  pn 
of  paper,  and  was  i 
that  valuable  art  i 
for  many  years  it 
complete  or  nearly 
conse<^uence  of  the  ] 
of  deriving  station< 
from  Holland.    A( 
had  a  small  botani 
nished  with  the  se< 
foreign  corres|>ond< 
he  rais<Hl  many  ]>lai 
introduced  into  oco 
labourers  in  this  de 
Patrick  Murray  o 
gentleman,  wh«>,  en 
formed  at  his  seat  i 
garden  containing 
rare  plants — a  lai^t 
— and  who  prematu 
way  to  I  tidy.  Soon  a 
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EHinburswu'ia."  The  new  inntitutiim  Bonn 
beoHiii-  coDsiclcrable  ;  pUntn  ami  Hviln  Wi-Te 
•mt  fmin  Morisun,  at  <>xti>nl ;  WatM,  nt 
IrfrtKlon  ;  M.irchaot,  ftt  Paris ;  Herman,  at 
Lcyilrn ;  uiil  Spottiswooil,  at  Tanicier. 
Pmm  ibp  List  were  rooeived  uiiiny  African 
plantn.  wliicb  flourishwl  in  this  errantry. 
Sucb  eifiirbi  an  these  by&nativvof  Fifr^hire, 
oorurring'  at  a  time  when  tho  attenUon  of 
the  cmintry  Bcema  to  have  hten  almiist  ex- 
donively  dewiited  to  contemling  ByBtfnu  of 
church  govemnient,  are  truly  jfratcful  in 
the  contemplation.  Itisnnl^tubvluneiitoil 
that  tbe  siarit  which  piceiJeil  ovi^r  thtm 
wu  premature  in  its  ajiiiearance — it  founit 
BO  frenial  field  to  act  uinin,  awl  it  wan  Koon 
qnencbiAl  in  tbe  prevailing  ilBvlne3«  of  tlic 
public  mind.  Sir  Andrew  UalFour  was  the 
tnomin^  Htar  of  Sraencu  in  Scotland,  hut  he 
tDi(;ht  almofit  be  naid  to  have  net  bvfurc  the 

Eoach  of  clay,  leaving  the  Undgca|ic  in 
n  aa  deep  an  eTer.  He  was  created  a 
act  by  Cbarlea  II.,  uhtch  seums  to 
hidicate  that,  tike  most  men  of  literaiy  and 
•eientific  ebaractcr  in  that  nee,  he  main- 
tained a  «ntiment  of  loyalty  to  tho  uxi-ting 
dynanty  and  (Government,  which  wag  faxt 
ilec^iying  from  the  public  loiaJ  nt  laiyc 
His  int«wt  with  the  Ministry  and  with 
the  mimicijiality  of  Edinburgh  seems  to  havu 
•Iwayd  been  considerahle,  and  was  imifnmily 
exerted  for  the  public  tiond  and  for  the  ea- 
enunuicmentof  merit.  Upon  bis  settlement 
in  Edinhoryfa  he  had  found  the  medical  art 
tanght  in  a  very  loose  and  irregular  manner. 
In  order  to  place  it  on  a  more  respectable 
footing  he  jihiuned,  with  8ir  linliertSibbatd, 
the  I^yal  College  of  I'liyaiuiann ;  anil  of 
that  respectable  soeiety  his  brethren  electwl 
him  the  finit  [mwident.  When  tile  College 
undertook  the  iniblicatiun  of  a  Pbarmo- 
O'pa^ia,  the  wliulo  arranj^ment  of  Ibe 
materia  tnedica  was  comiuilted  to  his  jMir- 
ticubtr  rare.  The  book  uia<lu  ibi  api^ear- 
aare  in  lti85,  and  seems  to  have  merited  the 
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_ .    .  ,     leii  to  the  univertial 

humanity  nF  his  msi<ceili<in,  le<l  him  to  pn 
fact  the  fnunilation  of  an  hospital  in  ¥A'n 
burgb.    The  institution  waa  at  first  nam> 
•ml  conSncil,  but  it  smrvived  tobeetgianded 
Into  tnO  shape  as  the  Koyal  Intirmnry,  ti    ' 
thecare  of  Gowge  Drummooil.    Sir  Am 
died  in  1GD4,  in  tho  sixty.f  ourth  year  iil 
age.  after  a  severe  contllct  with  the 
and  other  painful  disorders,  an  ordeal  wiiieb 
■iiijrdcd  bun  an  opportunity  of  ilisplaying 
npon  tlie  approach  of  death  those  virtut 
and  tbatcinaniniity  which  bad  clistinguiibp 
him  during  his  life.     He  was  jxissessed  iif 
handsome  figure,  with  a  pleiuing  and  e> 
pre^siie  countenance,  of  a  f-racefnl  elocc: 
tiiin,  and.  by  bis  natural  disixKitton,  as  we! 
as  his  lougint(.rcnunie  with  the  higher  ranks 
in  society,  of  a  most  courteous  and  polite 
demeanour.    A  print  of  him  nan  enecnteit 
at  Pnrii^  but  no  copy  is  known  to  <  ~ '  ' 


s  library  and  museum  were  the  anxious 
tilt  of  fourteen  years  of  travelling,  and 
between  twenty  anil  tliirty  more  of  tomj- 
,  mdence.  Fur  their  accommwlation  he 
had  built  an  oilditlon  to  his  house,  but  after 
tbe  building  was  completed  ho  found  hiiii- 
infinn  as  to  be  unable  to  place  them 

_;  order  which  he  intendeil.    After  bis 

deatli  his  library,  cunMinting  of  aliout  thrc-u 
thousand  volumes,  ln.'sidtnmniiuscripts,  w.-m 
■  I,  we  supiKise,  liy  public  auction.  There 
t  )irinted  catalo-^'Ue  still  extant.  His 
Heum  was  deiHisited  in  tho  ball  which 
I,  till  lA-Xt,  occiTpiei]  as  the  Univeraity 
library.  There  it  remaineii  many  years, 
-  d  n^Icctcd,  some  parts  of  It  fail- 
^  evitable  dcray,  and   other  piirts 

being  abstracted,  "  Yet,  even  after  li  fiO," 
.ys  Dr  Walker,  "  it  still  continued  a  con- 
demble  collection,  which  I  liavv  goiul  n.a- 
.  tn  to  remember,  oa  it  was  tile  sight  of  it 
.ibout  that  time  that  first  iiis[iircd  me  wi^ 
..-.  attachment  to  natural  history."  SiHin 
.liter  that  |ieriod— -to  pursue  a  narrative  so 
deejity  dingracef  ul  to  the  age  and  the  iusti- 
tuticm  refeireii  f )— "  it  vtm  disloilgod  from 
the  lialt  where  it  hod  been  lung  kept,  was 
thrown  asiile,  and  exposed  as  lumlier,  was 
further  and  further  dilapidated,  and  at 
length  almost  onnpletely  diinolislieil.  In 
tlic  year  1782,  out  of  its  ruins  and  rubbish 
I  cxtmeted  many  i.icces  still  valuaUe  and 
useful,  and  placril  them  hero  in  the  best 
oriler  I  iiiuld.  Theai-,  I  ho|)e,  may  remain 
lnn'.{,  and  be  considorwl  as  so  many  precious 
relics  of  one  of  the  hmt  and  greatest  men 
this  country  has  proiluceil,"  From  the  ac- 
count that  has  been  given  of  Sir  Andrew 
BnlfiiuT,  every  iietHon  eonveraant  in  natural 
history  or  mwJioine  must  rejnet  tlmt  hu 
never  ftpfieared  as  an  author.  To  bis  friend, 
Mr  Murray  of  Livingston,  ho  ncldresstil  a 
series  of  familiar  letters  for  the  direction  of 
his  resesTi'ltes  while  abroad ;  tbene,  forniiiiE 
the  only  literary  itlics  of  Balfour,  were  nulj- 
lisbeilby  htHsiininl700. 

ISALFOUR,  RoBBRT,  Professor  of  Grw-k 
and  MHtbematies  at  the  LTiiirersity  of 
Bordeaux.  Uf  Itolivrt  Balfour,  who  occu- 
pies no  uican  place  among  Uie  learuKl  men 
of  a  very  leanieil  age,  tho  notices  hitherto 
collected  are  extremely  scanty  and  niengre. 
""'""■  -  "11  try  at  an  early 
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Wt  be  ascertainoi).  The  time  of  his  birth 
is  uncertain,  hut  it  may  lie  conjectural  that 
he  was  Imm  about  the  jni'ar  I.tDO.  Accord- 
ing to  the  st.iteini-nt  i>f  Dnviil  Buchanan, 
lie  deriveil  bis  linet^u  from  a  distinguished 
family  inFifeshire,  appamntlythe  family  of 
whiuhoiiebranch  wosennnbledinthepcnon 
of  I&  Michad,  created  Lorrl  Balfour  of 
Burlingh  in  the  year  hm.  This  statement 
is  continued  by  Sir  Robert  Sibbal.l.  From 
a  school  in  bis  native  distiiet,  Balfour  wan 
sent  to  the  Univemi^  of  Kt  Andrews,  whent 
be  is  said  to  have  made  great  progress  in  his 


,  ^^uoouiuH,  oy  whom  the 

mentA  of  several  contemporary  profeesors 
have  been  commemorated.     The  university 
was  not,  however,  founded  till  the  vear  1441. 
The  college  of  Guienne,  of  which  Balfour 
became  a  meml)er,  was  re-established  in  the 
year  1534,  when  Andrew  Govea,  a  learned 
Irortuguese,    arrived  from  Paris  to  fill  the 
office  of  Principal     Some  of  its  early  pro- 
fessors were  men  of  great  distinction,  par- 
ticularly Buchanan,  Muretus,  and  Anthony 
Govea,   the  Principal's  youngest  brother, 
who,  according  to  Th  nanus,  was  the  cnly 
man  of  that  age  regarded  by  the  common 
consent  of  the  learned  as  a  very  el^ant 
K:holar,a  great  philosopher,  and  a  most  able 
civilian.     Of  Balfour's  appointment  to  a 
)rofes8or's  chair  the  date  is  uncertain.    The 
ubsequent  notice  occurs  in  a  letter  which 
^inetus  addressed  to  George  Buchanan  on 
be  9th  of  June  1581.      ''This  school  is 
irely  without  a  Scottishman  ;  it  has  two  at 
resent,    one    of   whom    is    professor   of 
lilosophy,  the  other  of  the  Greek  language 
id  of  mathematics  ;  both  are  good,  honest, 
id  learned  men,  and  enjoy  the  favourable 
inion  of  their  auditors."     The  first  of 
iae  individuals   was    probably    William 
^ate,  who  was  ap[>ointed  to  a  professor- 
p  at  Bordeaux,  after  having  taught  at 
ictiers,  Diion,  and  Paris.   Dempster,  who 
3  personally  acquainted  with  him,  has 
towed  high  commendation,  not^only  on 
l^ents  and  erudition,  but  likewise  on 
manners,  which  he  describes  as  seasoned 
1  a  festive  gravity.    The  professor  of  the 
(^k  languaiire  and  of  mathematics  was 
Dubtedly  ]|^alfour.     He  is  mentioned  by 
id  Buchanan  as  professor   of  mathe- 
csj  and  all  his  works  afTord  sufficient 
Ations  of  his  familiarity  with  the  Greek 
lage.      He  was  at   length  appointed 
iiml  of  the  collie  of  Guienne,  which 
lanv  years  he  n<^T»*'"'""^  * 


325.     The  autlior 
Cyricus,  a  city  o 
became   Bishop  o; 
As  he  lived  ai><)ut 
claim  the  authority 
nor  is  his  work  p< 
able  merit.     It  is, 
by  its  antiquity,  an 
thankfully    acknoM 
stated  thiat  in  his  : 
an  old  book   whicl 
matius,   archbishop 
from  it  he  extractt 
the  Ariau  heresies  I 
bishops.      From    tl 
Eusebuis,   Rufinus, 
compiled  his  history 
occu{)ied,  not  with  tb 
of  Nice,  but  with  the 
Constantine,  till  the 
over  Licinius.     Balfi 
single  manuscript,  wh 
from  a  Greek  monas 
8cio,  and  had  come  i 
Giles  de  Noailles,  hi 
publicati<m  was  undei 
tion  of  this  prelate,  w] 
hve  to  see  its  comple 
serted  a  dedication  wh 
and*  prefixeil    anothei 
bishops  nephew.      A 
was  collatecl  by  the  \ei 
rick  Morel,  who  was 
professor  of  Greek  ii 
Paris.      The  text  is 
Latin  version,  and  is  f 
annotations.     To  the 
subjoined  a  tract  on  th 
by  Theodorus    Presb.^ 
imdertaking  was  an  e< 
of  Cleomedes,   a  valu 
science.     The  author's 
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cnnjectured,  with  much  more  probability, 
that  he  flourufhed  in  tiie  first,  or  earhr  in  the 
PecoDfl  century.  He  was  himself  a  nvvourer 
of  the  Stoic  poilosophy,  and,  as  Bake  has 
remarked,  he  docs  not  appear  to  have  been 
a  ChriKtian.  Of  his  work,  which  relates  to 
astronomy,  the  subject  is  not  very  clearly 
indicated  by  the  title,  which  signifies,  Con- 
cerning the  Circular  Inspection  of  Things 
Lofty  or  CelestiaL  According  to  Balfour's 
estimate,  no  ancient  ^Titer  of  the  same  class, 
▼ith  the  sole  exception  of  Ptolemy,  is  worthy 
of  being  compared  with  Cleomecfes.  Of  the 
Greek  text  thifl  was  not  the  first  edition ; 
and  a  Latin  version  had,  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  been  executed  by  Georgius  Valla, 
Vat,  in  the  opinion  of  his  successor,  with  a 
voy  inadequate  degree  of  care  and  accuracy. 
To  an  eiiitor  residing  at  Bordeaux  no  manu- 
icripts  of  this  author  were  acct^ssible.  He  pro- 
cared  the  use  of  a  printed  copy,  in  the  margin 
of  which  Vinctus  ha^l  inserted  the  various 
rearlings  of  some  manuscri])t,  which  he  harl, 
however,  neglected  to  describe.  On  apply- 
ing to  Kidd,  he  ascertained  that  a  manu- 
acript  was  to  be  found  in  the  valuable  library 
of  Cardinal  de  Joyeuse,  who  was  then 
Archbishop  of  Toulouse  ;  but  as  the  owner 
would  not  perniit  it  to  be  removed  bey«)ud 
the  walls  of  his  metropolitan  city,  Balfour 
Knt  his  copy  of  Cleomedes  to  the  learned 
pivfesBor,  who  returned  it  after  havuig 
skilfully  noted  the  variations.  James  Kidd. 
as  we  have  already  seen,  had  been  the  friend 
of  his  eariy  >outn,  and,  like  himself,  had 
fmrsued  the  course  of  fortune  in  a  foreign 
country.  He  was  now  a  professor  of  law 
in  the  university  of  Toulouse,  where  ho 
taught  with  great  reputation,  at  an  era 
whoi  the  law -chairs  of  that  seminary  were 
filled  by  civilians  and  canonists  of  a  very 
high  onier.     One  of  his  most  conspicuous 

Gfnls  was  Pierre  de  Marca,  who,  after 
ving  been  president  of  the  Parliament  of 
Pan,  became  ^Vrchbishop  of  Paris,  and  who 
retained  a  fervent  admiration  of  his  pre- 
ceptor^s  talents  and  erudition.  Balfour's 
last  and  greatest  work  was  his  Commentary 
on  Aristotle.  The  first  volume,  containing 
Qpwanls  of  a  thousand  pages,  is  devote<l  to 
an  exposition  of  the  Organou — that  is,  the 
philosopher's  remaining  treatises  relating  to 
thescicnce  of  logic,  together  with  Por|)hyTy'8 
introduction,  by  which  tliey  are  usually  ac- 
oompanie<i.  The  second  volume,  which 
only  extends  to  634  pages,  presents  a  similar 
exposition  of  the  Ethics.  The  suUstiinoe  of 
this  commentary  had  been  originally  em- 
bodied in  the  prelections  which  he  was  ac- 
CDntomei!  to  deliver  to  the  student^t  of  liis 
college ;  for  when  he  was  promoted  to  the 
office  of  principal  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
relinquisned  all  share  in  the  labour  of  aca- 
demical instruction.  His  commentary  is 
not  professedly  grammatical  and  critical, 
but  exegetical  and  philosophical.  Philr>- 
lo^cal  discussion  is  not  entirely  excluded. 
His  pages  are  variegated  by  an  occa!«ional 
miztare  of  inathematics  and  the  civil  laws, 
and  they  are  not  unfrequently  enlivened  by 
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quotations  from  comic  as  well  as  serious 
poets.  Martial,  who  appears  to  have  been 
a  chief  favourite,  supplies  him  with  some 
facetious  illustrations.  With  the  ancient 
and  modem  commentators  on  Aristotle  ho 
evinces  a  most  familiar  acquaintance,  and 
with  this  great  extent  and  variety  of  learning 
he  unites  so  much  vigour  of  intellect  that 
his  name  api>ear8  with  no  inconsiderable 
lustre  in  the  literary  annals  of  his  country. 
The  second  volume  of  his  commentarjr  was 
published  in  the  year  1620,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  author  must  then  have  reached  an 
advanced  period  of  life.  How  long  he  sur- 
vived we  are  unable  to  ascertain.  Dem|)8ter, 
who  die<l  in  1G25,  and  whose  work  was  not 

tm Wished  till  after  his  own  death,  mentions 
lim  as  still  living.  Balfour  left  behind  him 
the  character  of  a  learned  and  worthy  man. 
His  manners  arc  represented  as  very  Y)leaa- 
ing,  and  he  is  particularly  commended  for 
his  kindness  to  his  countrymen,  many  of 
whom  at  that  ])eriod  wandered  on  the  Con- 
tinent in  quest  of  learning  or  learned  employ- 
ment. The  oiiiy  fault  unputed  to  him  by  one 
biographer  is  his  zealous  arlherence  to  tho 
Romisli  faith.  This  s^ieciea  of  zeal  he  hiis 
testified  by  introducing  into  his  Commentary 
on  the  Cat(.*^oriea  of  Aristotle  a  defence  of 
the  astounding  doctrine  of  transulwtantia- 
tion.  As  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held,  it  may  be  state<l  that  Francois 
do  Foix  de  Candale,  Bisho])  of  Aire,  who 
died  in  the  year  1504,  be<^ueathed  to  him 
the  mathematical  part  of  hw  library.  This 
preliite,  the  descendant  of  a  noble  family, 
was  himself  distinguished  as  a  man  of 
science  ;  and  in  1591  he  hwl  founded  a  pro- 
fessorship of  mathematics  in  the  college  of 
Guiene.  If  any  inference  couM  safely  l)e 
drawn  from  the  number  or  strength  of  ]>oeti- 
cal  panegyrics  accompanying  an  author's 
works,  we  might  suppose  Jialfour  to  liave 
been  held  in  very  hign  esteem  by  the  learned 
men  of  that  city  where  he  spent  the  best 
part  of  his  life. 

BALFOUR,  John,  Esq.  of  Balbimio, 
was  bom  on  the  2;l<l  April  1811.  On  tho 
25th  June  1840,  he  marrie<l  Lady  ( Jeorgiana 
lHal)ella  Campbell,  second  daughter  of  tho 
late  Earl  of  C'awdor,  and  has  Issue,  three 
sons  and  three  daughters.  Mr  Balfour  suc- 
cee<le<i  his  father,  the  lato  Lieutenant- 
(Jeneral  Robert  Balfour  of  I3albimio,  son  of 
John  Balfour,  Esq.,  by  ^Mary  Ellen  his  wife. 
General  Balfour  died  on  the  3lHt  October 

rie- 

►om 

Tanuary 

1H49  ;  John  William,  bf»m  20th  August 
1850;  Emily  Eglantyne ;  (Jeorgiana  Eliik- 
beth  ;  Mary  J^ouisa. 

BALKOlJH,  Arthur  Jameh,  Ertq.  of 
W"hittinghame,  was  lH)rn  on  the  25tli  Jidy 
1848.  JHe  suoc«^eflo<l  his  father,  .lames 
Maitland  Kilfour  of  Whittinghanie,  on  the 
2:W  Febniary  185«i.  The  lineage  of  Mr 
Balfour  is  as  under  :— James  Balfour,  Esq., 
a  younger  son  of  John  Iklfoiir  of  Balbimie, 
married  Latly  Eleanor  Maitland,  daughter 
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^.^  vxauu ;  u  eraid  W  illiam ;  Eleanor 

Mildred  ;  Evelyn  Georgiana  Mary  ;  Alice 
Blanche.  Mr  Balfour  died  on  23d  Feh.  ISTM). 
BALNAVES,  HEXRy,  of  HallhUU  one 
of  the  promoters  of  the  Reformation  in 
Scotlami,  was  bom  at  Kirkcaldy,  in  the 
reign  of  James  V.  After  a  courne  of  study 
At  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  it  is  stated 
that,  while  yet  a  boy,  he  travelled  to  the 
Oontinent,  and  hearing  of  a  free  school  at 
Cologne,  procured  admission  into  it,  and 
received  a  liberal  education.  On  his  return 
to  Scotland  he  studied  the  law,  and  was  for 
some  time  a  procurator  at  St  Andrews.  In 
1538,  James  V.  made  him  a  Lord  of  Session. 
He  was  afterwards  employed  by  the  Earl 
of  Arran,  when  Governor  of  the  Kingtlom, 
in  the  first  part  of  whose  regency  he  acted 
M  Secretary  of  State.  In  1M2  he  was  dis- 
missed from  his  situation,  in  consequence  of 
having  become  a  Protestant.  In  154G  he 
joined  Norman  Leslie,  and  the  party  who 
aflsassinated  Cardinal  Beaton,  for  which  he 
was  declared  a  traitor,  ana  excommuni- 
cated :  although  he  was  not  actually  con- 
oemea  in  the  deed.  While  his  friends  were 
besieged  in  the  Castle  of  St  Andrews,  he 
was  sent  to  England  for  assistance,  and 
returned  with  a  supply  of  money  ana  pro- 
visions. On  their  surrender  to  the  French, 
he  was  carried  with  the  rest  to  the  French 
galleys  at  Rouen.  On  this  occasion  it  was 
that  the  Popish  party  in  Scotland  shouted 
for  joy  in  the  streets — 

"  Te  priests,  content  ye  nou ; 
Te  priests,  content  ye  nou  ; 
For  Norman  and  his  companie 
Hae  filled  the  galleys  fon  I" 

About  1556  he  returned  to  Scotland.  By  the 
Lords  of  the  Congr^ation  he  was  nomi- 
nated one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat 
with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  on  the  part  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1563  he  was  re- 
appointed one  of  th«  T^-.'"  -'  ''^ 
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EMonit  u  one  of  the  comuiiBirinnen  for  the 
coostv  <>f  Ptrth,  in  1685  ad<1  li'm.  Uv  the 
KfiyiJ  CDOUuiHiDiu^m  he  van  aj)["™W  oni; 
rf  Ihe  IxirdH  of  tba  Atticlis  in  Ajiri]  lilSii, 
•bl  in  July  Iter  he  nax  ippointwl  »  Lonl 
o(  JuAticiiiry.  At  ibu  ltd  oliit:<m  ill  1U88 
be  lot  All  his  olticia.  Tho  Hou.  WUliun 
'  Humy,  the  Sfth  ton,  Han  un  ulvocate  nt 
Uw  Scotch  Iat,  and  btxame  very  emineat  id 

BAHCLAY  OP  COLLAIBNIE,  TUE 
Funi.T  OP. 'Thill  funil);,  althougk  thev 
mutt  httve  poBnumtd  CoUairnie  in  tbu  pariiih 
•J  DunbKK,  vav  doweniluibi  from  a  nlill 
(rider  ncB  of  Fife  lArona.  In  1319  bir 
Dknd  Bcrki^Iej  or  Barclay  of  Cairuy- 
Uuday  in  Fife,  irarried  Mannrct  Ae 
BimJuh,  dauffhCeT  of  8ir  David  de  l^euhin, 
Lotd  nS  Brccbin.  Sir  David  llanla;  wan 
oae  ol  King  Kiilwrt  the  Bnice'g  alilvKt  and 
tDOgt  energetic  ttUppniicis,  and  waa  prtiMeat 
■t  mMt  of  hia  hattlis.  He  wu  taken 
[iriwnier  Bt  the  battle  of  Mathveo.  After 
the  battle  ut  Banuockhura  he  WM  appoiuted 
gberia  of  Fiff.  On  tho  forfeiture  of  hb 
brother-in.law.  Sir  David  do  Brechin,  in 
1321,  KinR  Robert  bestowal  upon  bini  tbe 
kmlahip  of  Brechin,  the  barony  of  Rothic- 
piay,  tha  lands  of  KkJoch  anil  [lart  of 
Gkneakj  vbich  had  belonged  to  hid  brother^ 
in-law.  Ha  hail  for  hia  paternal  estate  tlie 
baniny  of  old  LindoruH,  and  tliu  landH  of 
Cairn;  of  Fife.  Uu  strotiu  coBtlo  stonil 
mar  Oie  loch  of  Liudorea.  He  gave  to  tho 
monks  of  Babnerino,  in  pure  alm«,  a  ritfht 
of  fishing  in  the  river  Tay,  This  Mir  David 
Barclay,  Lord  of  Brechin,  is  also  frcciiiuntly 
■Dcntianeij  in  thenars  of  King  David  Bruce, 
to  whom  be  faitbfuUy  adhered  even  wlieu 
hi>  canae  waa  the  most  deprevBcd,  ouil  in 
1»41  liTthatinoaarch'3COIiiuiand.heiieiz«l 
Sir  W'illiBui  Bullock,  chaniberhdn  of  Kcot- 
Uud,  simpected  of  tiuuoD,  an<l  coniniitted 
bim  tupruon.  Having  alaui  John  Itauglui, 
Ivutber  of  the  knight  of  Liildeadale,  at 
Furgyrood,  he  wm  aAsa»>inate<l  at  Alier- 
deen  on  Mhrove  Tuesday,  1^50,  by  John  of 
Si  Michael  and  hia  occoiniiliocs,  at  the  iiiiti- 
ntioa  of  Wdliaui  DourIu^  kni^'ht  of  Lid. 
deadide,  then  a  priiioner  in  Eiigbjid.  By 
Margaret  de  Brechin,  hia  wife,  he  bail 
David,  hia  heir,  and  a  dauj^ter,  Jean, 
manicd  to  Ijir  David  Fleming  of  Biggor, 
liT  wbom  be  had  a  daughter,  Marion,  the 
wife  at  Kir  William  tiaiile  of  J'anniuru. 
In  165i>  we  find  Robert  Batclay  of  Colliumie 
MTveil  heir  male  to  hia  fiithCT,  Sir  David 
Barclay,  knigbt.  UDiongotheni,  in  the  Luulit 
a(Kilm3n>D,Pitbla<l.lu,Hi!toii,aQd1tog1udt. 
Tbe  BarcL.>-s  of  CoUdriiie  were  L.^rKal.h; 
huliui  ol  the  r»gality  of  Lindorea,  an  otticc 
imfjjing  jtrrat  |icnwnal  nifluence  or  hit;h 
rank,  vlule  it  conferred  civil  authorit)[  ol 
tbe  moat  varied  and  eiti;Qsive  di.w:ri[itii>n. 
On  the  abolition  of  tlie  heritalilft  JMriMliv- 
ttmn  in  1747,  AiiUmia  ItartbLy  of  Cullniruie 
■Bit  Hfr  Marry  Baivlay,  her  Lu«band,  ru- 
ceired  the  aumuf  OlusteiLngHS  aoouipou- 
■aliuii  for  this  oltice.  The  family  ui  now 
extinct,  the  estate  luving  been  aold  about 


the  beginning  of  the  present  century  to  tlio 
late  Francis  Balfour,  Ksq.  (if  Femie.  In 
the  aiipeudii  to  fiibUald's  History  o(  Fife 
there  is  a  list  of  natives  of  that  county  who 
have  risen  to  eminence  in  literature  or 
Hcienoe  ;  among  others  mention  is  made  of 
"tho  famous  \Villiain  Barclay  (futber  of 
John),  professor  of  law  ut  Anglers,  who 
derived  hia  jiedigree  from  Barclay  of  Col- 
hiimie."  Of  thin  William  Barelny  a  notii* 
ia  given  below.  Sir  Henry  Steuart  Barday, 
baronet,  of  Coltnew.  ehreiit  son  uF  Henry 
tSteuart  Barclay,  Esq.  of  Collaimie,  who 
was  youngest  brother  <if  the  said  baronet, 
succeeded  hia  cousin  as  tliird  baronet  in 
l«flt.     Died  in  185L     Baronetcy  eituict. 

BARCLAY,  Wii.Liau,  a  learned  civilian, 
descended  fnim  Biuvtay  of  Colhiimie,  in 
Fife,  was  bum  in  1546,  His  proepecte  of 
preferment  at  borne  being  b%hted  with  the 
dcthniQoraeat  of  Mary  (iueen  of  Scota,  by 
whom  he  was  patroniaod,  lie  went  to  France, 
and  Btiiilied  law  at  Bourges,  when)  be  took 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  On  the  recuiiimeiida- 
tiou  of  Ids  nslativc,  E<luiuud  Hay,  the 
Jesuit,  tbe  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  had 
lately  founded  tbo  univenuty  of  Tont-fr- 
Mouaaou,  a|>piiiat<Kl  him  tho  hist  Professor 
of  Civil  Ijaw  ill  that  iustitutioii,  and  mode 
him  ComiHellor  of  Statu  and  Master  of  Ito- 
quests.  In  ir>81  houiarrinl  Aiiuedu  Mollc- 
ville.  by  wliom  he  liad  his  son  John  (the 
subject  of  the  next  article),  whom  tbe  Jesuits 
endeavoured  to  seduce  inUi  their  Booiety ; 
but  tills  Ix'itig  opiiosed  by  lii>>  father,  they 
influenced  the  Duke  against  bim,  and  be 


of  tlie  Church  arl':nt,'land.  vrhieh  _. 
In  imn,  returning  into  Fntncv,  be  became 
the  I'nif.'saor  irf  UvU  Law  at  tbe  uiiiveiwty 
of  Anglers.  He  died  there  in  ItlUJL  Uo 
wrote  in  liuUn,  Cuiomentoned  on  the  Pan- 
dects ;  a  ttvatisD  on  Regal  I'owcr,  in  which 
he  ziHjoiuiiy  contends  toe  the  divine  right  of 
kiii^ ;  atTEutise  uu  the  I'owerof  the  Foiie,  in 
whiuh  hu  imivea  that  his  Holiness  has  no 
authority  uver  sovereigns  in  tcmjior^  mat- 
ters ;  ami  a  commentary  ou  tlie  Life  of  Agri- 
eola,  by  Tacitus.  He  carried  bin  taste  for 
external  |<oui)i  In  an  unusual  extaiL  When 
he  went  to  Uiu  imivursitr  to  lecture  he  was 
dressed  in  "  a  rich  lulie,  linvil  with  ermine," 
with  a  tiiassy  chain  of  p>lil  alHiut  his  Deck, 
having  his  son  on  his  ngUt  band,  iireculut 
by  oiie  servant,  and  followed  by  two  otben 

BARCLAY',  John,  son  of  Uie  |weceding, 
waa  lioni  at  ront-a-Mousson,  January  &<, 
IM2\  aiMlulthotighuotanativeoISeotianil 
is  usually  inclnitiid  in  Scottish  lu(igm)iliieii. 
Hu  was  educated  in  the  Jesuits'  College,  in 
bis  native  town.  At  tiie  age  of  nineteen  bu 
publisbwl  Annotatiuua  un  the  Thebais  iif 
StutiuH.  The  early  indications  of  geniiiH 
wliich  he  dis|  Jayeii  imiueeil  the  Jcsuib  to 
«<iticit  bim  tu  enter  into  tlieir  i>rder.  Hi4 
ri'iection  of  their  otters,   in  which  be  wu.i 


>,y^       &1U 


iixeu  1118  abode  in 
Ijondon,  where  he  [)ubli8heil  his  **Satyri- 
con,"  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  SalLHbiirv ; 
ftlno  a  brief  narrative  of  the  (»un|)ow(ler 
I*l(>t.  In  1014  ap|>eared  hia  Iron  A  nhnarnmy 
forminj?  the  tourth  jmrt  of  his  Satyricon. 
The  object  of  the  work  was  to  delineate  the 
manners  and  characteristics  of  the  different 
nations  of  Europe  ;  and  he  has  not  forgotten 
to  extol,  in  high  terms,  the  genius  and  cha- 
racter of  the  people  of  Scotland,  the  land  of 
his  fathers.  In  1615  Barclay  quitted  Eng- 
land with  his  family,  and  went  first  to  Paris, 
and  afterwards  to  Rome,  having  been  in- 
vited thither  by  Pope  Paul  V.  Here  he 
published,  with  the  view  of  recommending 
nimself  to  the  heads  of  the  Church,  his 
**  Paraenesis,*'  oran  exhortation  to  sectarians. 
It  was  at  Rome  that  he  wrote  his  celebrated 
Latin  romance,  entitled,  **Argenis,''  first 

fublished  after  his  death  at  Paris  in  1021. 
t  is  a  political  allegory,  containing  allusions 
to  the  state  of  Europe  at  the  time,  and  espe- 
cially FiTtnce  during  the  civil  wars  of  the 
seventeenth  century.     It  has  been  translated 
into  the  English,  French,  German,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  even  into  the  Polish,  Swedish, 
Icelandic,  and  other  languages.     Barclay, 
who  for  recreation  cultivated  a  small  garden, 
was  afflicted  with  that  passion  for  tulips 
which  at  that  time  overspread  Europe,  and 
which  is  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Tulipo-mania.    He  "  had  it  to  that  excess," 
says  Lord  Hailcs,  who  wrote  a  sketch  of 
his  life,   "that  he  placed  two  mastiffs  as 
sentinels  in  his  ganien  ;  and  rather  than 
abandon  his  favourite  flowers,  chose  to  con- 
tinue his  residence  in  an  ill-aired  and  un- 
wholesome habitation.''    He  died  at  Rome, 
)f  the  stone,    August   12,  1021,  aged  39. 
Besides  the  works   above   mentioned,  he 
\Tote  an  Apolo^  for  his  Euphonnion  ;  and 
.   Defence   of  lus  father's    lM>ok    on    the 


*ower  of  the  Pope  airainMf.  «« 
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that  lady's  first 
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*  Crail  Is  a  town  o 
are  several  historic 
which  may  be  briefly 
been  a  place  of  some 
Here  are  vestiges  of  i 
I.  In  Crail  Church  t 
monument,  called  a 
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and  importance  of  the  victories  by  wliich  it 
wan  liiiitinguiBheil,  more  brilliant  than  any 
other  of  e<iual  duration  in  the  naval  annau 
oi  Urvat  Britain.  He  was  createtl  a  {teer 
of  the  United  Kin^om  of  Cireat  Britain 
And  Irehuid  on  the  2rth  xVpril  1805.  The 
efficiency  and  8uccefl8  of  our  fleetd  at  this 
time  may  in  aome  measure  be  due  to  the 
talent  and  energy  of  Li>rd  Barham,  com- 
bined with  his  hi;;h  moral  character,  wliich 
again  may  doubtless  be  traced  to  his  early 
training  and  religious  education  in  the  East 
oi  fife.  We  have  already  said  that  Mr 
Don  was  Lord  Biurham's  teacher.  Don  was 
a  man  of  no  ordinary  learning  and  ability, 
and  at  same  time  of  high  religious  principle, 
and  while  he  taught  tno  burgh  school — an 
educational  establishment  founded  (it  is  uu- 
dcrstoixl  by  a  nious  man  of  the  name  of 
Bowman)  lon^  before  the  Koform;ition — he 
also  received  mto  his  house  as  boarders  the 
sr>ns  of  many  gentlemen  both  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  from  a  distance.  The  mini- 
ster of  the  {larish  of  C-rail  and  the  Rev.  Mr 
Liealie,  incuml)eut  of  the  E]iiscopal  Cha]>el 
there,  were  also  both  good  men  ;  and  to  the 
excellent  exam[>le  of  these  spiritual  leaders 
of  the  flock,  their  nious  admonitions  and 
unwearied  zeal,  both  in  public  anri  private, 
to  propagate  and  enforce  the  great  leading 
doctrines  of  religion,  mav  be  oscrilM^l  that 
high  tone  of  religious  feeling  which  iinbuod 
the  community  of  Crail  at  the  time  of  which 
we  write.  It  is  no  small  honour,  then,  to 
the  ancitait  seminaiy  at  Crail,  to  nave  pro- 
duced such  a  distinguished  individual  as 
Lord  Barham.  His  portrait  was  x>resented 
to  the  natrons  of  the  scliool  by  the  late 
Admiral  Erskine  Wemyss  of  Weniyss  Castle, 
M.P.,  and  adorns  the  walls  of  the  school- 
room. Here  his  Loniship  received  the  (irst 
rudiments  of  liis  education  ;  hure  he  wjis 
taught  to  value  the  blessings  of  libi'rty ; 
here  he  lc:uiied  to  love  his  cfjuntry,  to  vene- 
rate its  institutions,  to  resintct  its  laws,  and 
to  risk  his  life  if  necessary  in  its  «iefence ; 
and  the  lessons  he  then  learned  made  a  <K>ep 
impressioD  on  his  mind,  and  were  not  for- 
gotten in  after  life.  Ilear  what  a  n^ceiit 
author  says  on  the  subject : — *'Sir  Cliarles 
MidiUet^m,  afterwards  well  known  as  Lonl 
Jiarham,  whose  management  of  the  nav}' 
when  tirst  Lonl  of  the  Admiralty  in  times 
of  unequalled  danger  and  tliihculty  will  ever 
be  mcntione<l  to  his  honour  in  the  pages  of 
British  histciry,  was  highly  conimcnde<l  for 
his  prompt  services  by  Lord  Nelson ;  and 
the  navy  of  England  reached  the  iu;nie  of 
fame  when  a  man,  ridiculed  as  a  saint,  pix'- 
nded  over  its  affairs.  Let  tl  lis  for  ever  silence 
those  who  assert  that  religion  iucapaciUU^s 
for  the  duties  of  tliis  life.  JBut  another  {loiiit 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  :  J^trd  Barham 
|iermitted  no  SnhOath  lalour  whatever  in  the 
dockyards ;  yet  he  manage<l  to  comply  with 
the  urgent  and  rapid  deman<is  of  the  hero 
of  the  deep,  whose  circiuiistauces  and  un- 
common movements  required  no  oniinary 
energy  in  the  supply  of  his  rt-sourccs. 
Neither  nations  nor  iudividuaLi  will  over 


lose  by  the  dedication  of  the  sacred  Day  to 
the  worship  of  a  Cod  who  prospers  those 
who  serve  hhn  and  obey  his  command- 
ments." Tile  following  curious  incidents  in 
the  career  of  Lord  Barham  may  not  bo 
thought  uninteresting  or  unworthy  of  nc^tice : 
— While  jw  Captain  Middleton  his  Jjordship 
commanded  at  one  of  the  stations  in  the 
West  India  Islands,  many  yoimg  men  l>e- 
longiug  to  Crail  were  impressed  into  the 
naval  service,  and  these  Fife  lads  were  soon 
discovered  to  be  hrst-class  men  in  the  boats, 
and  as  such  were  generally  selected  for  that 
duty.  At  that  iHjriotl- about  one  hundred 
years  ago — all  the  jieojile  t>f  (JrAil  had  nick- 
names. Two  or  three  Crail  lads  haying  got 
into  the  ship  in  which  Caotain  Middleton 
was  commander,  were  employed  one  day  in 
rowing  him  on  shore  at  one  of  the  ^Vest 
India  Islands,  and  the  strokesman  re- 
marked to  his  companion — "Sandy,  is  not 
that  verv  like  Rooiue  hiirl>our  at  (.-rail?" 
Capt^iin  ^liddleton  iu(piire<l  how  he  camp 
to  know  lCoi)nie  hiirbour  ?  and  the  seaman 
made  answer  that  he  c;ime  from  CraiL 
Captain  Middleton  then  asked  his  name, 
which  was  tohl  him,  but  he  could  not  re- 
collect him  by  that  name,  and  again  in- 
quirefl-  *'  But  what  was  your  name  at 
school  Y*  S;indy  laughed,  scratehed  his  head, 
and  replied  *' Faith,  Sir,  my  name  at 
schule"  (some  hesitation)  *'  my  name  at  the 
schule  was  Lick  Mtnttard.**  Captain  M  idiUe- 
ton  then  said,  **  (<),  now  I  remember  you 
jHjrfectly  well ;"  aiiul  the  hwl  btiiig  an  ex<!el- 
ient  seaman,  the  Captain  got  him  ku1>sc- 
quentlv  promoted  in  the  ship.  Sume  years 
after  this  incident  there  lived  in  (.-rail  three 
women  of  the  name  of  Kattie  Uorsbur^'h, 
an<l  to  distinguish  them,  one  was  Ccdietl 
"Bonnie  Kattie,"  another  "  Pretty  Kattie," 
and  the  third  **  J»urle  Keek*  Kattie."  Tlie 
latter,  the  subject  of  our  story,  \vh<ise 
mother,  aresi)ectable,  kind-liearte«i  woman, 
kept  an  o|»en  door,  and  a  good  tire  for  all 
the  sailor  l^oys  belonging  to  tlie  port,  was, 
of  course,  a  grwit  favouriti',  and  her  house 
much  fi'equented  by  them.  It  happened  that 
*'  Burle  Reek  Kattie"  got  marrietl  to  a  sailor, 
and  her  husband  was  )>resse(.l  on  board  a 
man-of-war,  and  Kattie  was  in  greiit  distress 
about  her  husband.  Stuart  Ki'skiiie,  of 
CamlH\  was  one  of  the  sailor  Ijoys  who  useil 
to  fi'o(pient  her  mother's  housv,  and  Charlie 
Middleton  was  another.  Stuart  Erskine  by 
thU  timt^,  however,  was  a  cupUiin  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  commamler  of  the  hulk 
at  Woolwich.  Kattie  knew  all  thi.s,  antl 
took  a  passage  in  a  Crail  sloop  bound  for 
liondon,  liiden  with  potatoes,  to  try  if  nuy 
of  the  parties  who  werebnnight  up  in  ('rail 
(many  of  them  now  men  of  station  and  in- 
tlueuce)  could  get  her  husband  libi:rat«.Hl. 
On  arriving  at  lier  destination  she  sent  in 
her  name  *' Catherine  Ilorsbur^'h,"  from 
Crail,  t^)  Captain  Erakine,  who  ha|>pene«l  to 
be  at  dinner.     In  .a  little,  tlie  servants  re- 

*  Piirle  Jia  t  is  thu  siiiokc  ul'hit.'^  of  driod  hurse 
and  cow  duiiK  Kathervd  ulV  the  ruadit  by  the  |K>or. 
uuJ  lused  aii  fuel. 
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Bx^  not  only  prociireiT  the  release 
of  her  huHhaiul,  but  subHurihed  a  hiiiidsouie 
sum  to  carry  them  both  bjick  to  Cniil.  Old 
J^ticA  und  Fonl-HfMjfjcr  lit;  a  little  to  the 
eastward  of  Crail,  and  are  only  known  by 
the«e   |>n>vincial   named   to  the  seiv-fariug 

1>o|julation  on  the  coast.      C-aptain  John 
Jhiene,  of  the  Merchant  Service,  who  waa 
one  of  the  sailor  boys  anil  conteuiiHtrarieH 
of  Captains  Krskine  and  Middlet<m  above 
referred  to,  was  one  time  on  a  vt)ya^'e  from 
Crail  toGottcnbun^  while  Thomas  R^rskine, 
ikfterwards  Earl  of  Kellle,  was  British  ( 'onsul 
there,   and  when  on  the  coast  of  Norway 
was  nailed  in  ^ooil  English  by  a  French 
)rivateer,    **  From    whence    came    you  t" 
>aptain  Chiene,  tlunkiuL^  to  ))uzzle  the  fel- 
ow,  answered  boldly — *  From  FnahHoi/- 
rr."    In  a  little  time  the  question  put  fn)m 
ho  ^)rivateer  was,  W/uit  soumiiiit/M  hid  tfou 
wuiuj  doirn  Auld  Lttffs  Loan/  and  with- 
jt  more  ado  the  privateer  filUnl  her  sails 
id  stood  to  the  westwanl.     Lt^nl  Bivrham 
arried  I^Iargaret,  daughter  of  James,  I^rd 
ambier,  by  whom  (w'ho  died  in  17'.>2J  he 
a1  an  only  cliild,  Diana,  who  married  on 
B    20th    DecemWr    1780,    Gei-jird    Noel 
I  wards,  Esij.  of  Welham  <jrrove,  Leicester- 
re,  afterwanjs  ( jerard  Noel  Noel,  nephew 
1  heir  of  tlie  Earl  of  GainslN>rough.  Lord 
rham  died  on  7th  Juno  1813,  and  was 
ceeded  in  the  jteenm^e  by  his  daughter, 
kna  Noel  as  Baroness  liarham,  and  by 
husband  in  the  l»aronetcy.     Her  huly- 
>.  as  stated  above,  ha<l  married  Gerard 
4    Edwards,    who    assume<l    by    sign- 
lual  in  1798.  on  the  death  of  his  maternal 
e  Henry,  last   Earl  of  Gainsborough, 
ti  he  inherited  that  nobleman's  estates, 
name,  and  ivnus  of  Noel  only.     The 
of  this  marriage  was  a  large  family, 
eldest  of  whom.  Charles  Noel  Nt>el,  is 
Earl  of  (Tainsbor«)ugh.     His  lordship 
edwl  to  the  bRri*""-  '-*  '* 
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das  of  Amistoxi,  afterwards  Lord  President 
of  tbe  Court  of  Session,  proiKtscd  to  the 
Faculty  that  all  entrants  sliouM.  previous 
to  Uieir  admimion,  undergo  a  trial,  not  only 
in  the  civil  law,  as  heretofore,  but  also  in 
the  municipal  law  of  Scotland  ;  and  though 
this  was  long  resiste^l,  it  was  at  len^^th  de- 
termined, by  Act  of  Setlenint,  February 
28,  1750.  In  the  beginning  of  172<>,  IJajTie 
retired  from  the  ofiice  of  senior  curator  of 
the  library,  and  tlie  same  year  he  published 
thefiret  edition  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope's  Minor 
Practicht,  a  work  of  great  legal  learning, 
which  had  lain  nearly  a  century  in  manu- 
script, to  which  was  addc<l,  b^  Professor 
Ba3rne,  **  A  Dii^course  on  the  Kise  an<l  l*ro- 
gress  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Method  of  Studying  it."  In  1731  he 
published  a  small  volume  of  **  Notes*'  for 
tiie  use  of  the  student8  attending  his  chair, 
formed  out  of  his  lectures,  and  which  prove 
that  he  was  thoroughly  ac(]uaiuted,  not  only 
with  the  Roman  jurinprudence,  but  also 
with  the  ancient  common  law.  About  the 
aune  time  he  publiHhe<l  another  small 
volume,  entitled,  "  Institutions  of  the 
Criminal  Law  of  Scotland,"  also  for  the  use 
of  his  students.  He  die<l  in  June  1737. 
w^hen  Mr  Erekine  of  Cainock  was  appointea 
his  successor.  He  had  married  Mary,  a 
younger  ciaughter  of  Anne,  only  surviving 
child  of  Sir  William  Bruce  of  Kiunws,  by 
her  second  husband.  Sir  John  Carstairs  of 
Kilconquhar,  and  by  her  he  had  three  sons 
and  two  daughters. 

BEATSON,  the  surname  of  a  family 
originally  situated  on  the  West  Marches. 
At  the  end  of  the  16th  and  l>eginning  of  the 
17th  centuries  they  accjuired  the  lan(U  of 
Kilrie,  Vicarsgrange,  ulas.smount«  North 
Piteadie,  Powguild,  Balbardie,  Pitkeanie, 
and  others,  in  Fifcshire.  Robert  Beatsou, 
Esq.  of  Kilrie,  Rf)val  En^iieers,  married, 
1790,  Jean,  only  child  of  Murdoch  Camp- 
bell. Eac].  of  Rossend  Castle,  BunitiHland, 
of  tne  Caithness  Campbells.  Hie*  grandson. 
Aleaxnder  John  Beatson,  Eh(J[.  of  Rossend, 
b  head  of  the  families  of  this  name.  John 
Beatson  Bell,  Esq.  of  Glenfarg  and  Kil- 
duncan,  represents  in  the  female  line  a 
younger  branch  of  the  family  of  Yicars- 
graiige,  which  acquired  the  lands  of  Maw- 
hill  in  Kinrofts-shire,  by  marri^^e  with  the 
heiress,  Marie  Grieve.  Major-General 
Alexander  Beat84m,  H.E.LC.S.,  at  one 
time  govetnor  of  St  Helena,  was  of  the 
Kilrie  family. 

BEATSON,  Robert,  of  Vicarsgrange, 
LL.D.,  author  of  some  useful  compilationH, 
eldest  son  of  David  Beatson  of  Vicarsgrange, 
and  of  Jean^  daughter  of  Robert  Beatson  of 
Kilrie,  was  born  at  Dysart  25th  June  1741. 
His  paternal  and  maternal  grandfathers 
were  cousinB,  the  one  being  the  hurd  of 
Kilrie  and  the  other  of  Vicarsgrange.  His 
gnyidmothers  were  half  sisters,  daughters 
of  William  Beatson  of  Glassmount,  and 
oousins  of  their  res])ective  husbands.  He 
obtained  an  ensigncy  in  1750,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  accompanied  the  expedition  to 


the  coast  of  France.  He  afterwards  served 
as  lieutenant,  in  the  attack  on  Martinique, 
and  the  taking  of  Guadaloupe.  In  1706,  he 
retired  on  half-|wiy.  He  obtained  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  had  commenced  writing  a 
Peerage,  which  he  did  not  live  to  complete. 
Part  of  the  material  is  contained  in  one  of 
three  volumes  of  manuscript,  entitled 
"Beatson's  Collections,"  in  the  librar>'  of 
the  Faculty  of  Adv(K*ates  in  Edinburgh. 
He  Hold  Vicarsgrange  in  1787,  an<l  durmg 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  was  barrack-master 
at  Aberde**n.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  died  January 
24,  1S18,  age<l  87. 

BEATSON,  Alexander  John,  Esq.  of 
Rossend.  This  gentleman  was  tlie  son  of 
Alexander  CamplHill  Beatson  of  Rossend, 
captjiiu  in  the  Indian  Anny,  who  married, 
22d  December  1831,  Elizii,  third  daughter 
of  .lobn  J5ainl,  Esq.  of  Camelon,  and  died 
14th  August  18^52,  leaving  issue — a  posthum- 
ous son,  the  present  representative  of  the 
family.  The  grandfather  of  zVlcxander  John 
Beatson,  above  montioueti,  was  Robert 
Beatson,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  who  mar- 
ried Jane,  only  child  of  Murdoch  Campl>ell, 
Esq.  of  RosHeud  Castle,  in  Fife,  bv  Mar- 
garet, his  wife,  daughter  of  John  Taylor, 
Es(i.  of  Pitcairlie,  and  the  heiress  of  Car- 
biston,  and  had  issue  :  -  Alexander  Cam{>- 
bell,  his  heir,  above  named  ;  also  William 
Fergusson  Beatnon,  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  service  of  the  Queen  of  Spiiin,  and 
knight  of  San  Fernando,  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  Indian  Army,  recently  employed  as 
brigjulier  commanding  the  cavalry  of  His 
Highness  the  Nizam,  and  subsequently 
major-general  in  H.  B.  M.'s  service  in 
Turkey. 

BELL,  General  Sir  John,  G.C.B., 
colonel  of  the  4th  Regiment  of  Foot,  is  de- 
scended from  a  goml  family  in  the  east  of 
Fife,  viz.,  the  Iklls  oi  Kilduncan.  (This 
family  is  now  represented  by  John  Beatson 
Bell,  Esq.  of  Glenfarg  and  Kilduncan, 
Great  King  Street,  Edinburgh).  He  was 
bom  at  Bonnyton,  a  seat  of  his  grand- 
father's, in  the  year  1782,  and  received  tho 
rudiments  of  bis  education  partly  at  the 
schoi/l  of  Denino,  and  partly  at  that  of 
Cam  bee.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to 
the  Academy  of  Dundee  to  prosecute  his 
studies  under  eminent  masters,  and  when 
he  left  that  seminary  he  was  placet!  in  the 
counting  room  of  his  uncle,  Provost  Pkjjl,  a 
shii)owner  and  Baltic  merchant,  extensively 
engaged  in  commercial  transactions  with  St 
IVtersburg.  This  temporary  emploj-ment 
was  not  undertaken,  however,  with  the  view 
of  following  the  profession  of  a  merchant, 
but  merely  for  tho  purjiose  of  acquiring 
those  busmess  habits  and  qualifications 
necessary  to  fit  him  for  a  situation  of  tmst 
and  responsibility — should  such  open  to  him 
in  the  army — to  which  all  his  thoughts  and 
aspirations  were  unceasingly  directed.  Mr 
Bell  continued  with  his  uncle  for  some 
years,  but  as  he  had  no  intention  of  folio  w- 
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uueH  BUl)8*^<pu'ntly  C(>ntribiit(*<l   to    nr 
inond  him  tr«>  the  notice  n\\*\  fnc-iulsliip 
[is  Tir.aee  the  Pnke  of  Wcllin?,'toii   -a 
idsihi])  with  which  MrlWl  was  hi»noiire<l 
>nj^  an  the  1  Mike  livi.il.     Acc<»rtlin>,'ly,  he 
always  a  welcome  ^uvnt  at  the  l)uku*H 
(]uet  on  the  anuiverHary  of  the  battle  of 
terloo.    Mr  l^ell  wa«ap|>ointtM I  lieutenant 
8t  OctolKjr  lrt(>7  ;  was  promotJ^l  to  the 
c  of  Captain  on  12th  Mart;h  1812  ;  Major 
tlst  June  ISIH,  and  rose  in  nine  yearn  to 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  to  wliich  he 
promote*!  on  12th  Anril  1814  ;  on  0th 
'  18IM  he  Injcame  colonel,  ami  ai<l-de- 
p  t«  ^Villiam  IV.,  and  iiiajor-;,'eneral, 
November  1841 ;  ou  11th  Ni)venilH.T 
lieutenant-general  ;  on  2t'ith  l>ecomber 
he  wiiH  apiHiinteil  to  l>c  colonel  of  the 
rep^iment  of  Foot,  an<l  on  15th  June 
he  attuinc<l  the  full  Rink  of  p'enenU. 
ohn  IW'll  served  in  Sicilv  in  18(H'i-7  ;  in 
^eninsula  an«l  Franct*.  from  July  18()8 
bruary  18(W ;  and  aprain  frt>m  May  18<K> 
y  1814,  incluilinif  the  battle  of  Vhniera, 
I  at  the  bri<l;;e  of  Almeida,  battle  of 
^,  all  the  actions  during  the  n»tn'at  of 
vnch  from  P<»rtugal,  siege  and  storm - 
C'iiiilad  Ko<lrigo,  sii'ge  and  Htonniiig 
ilajoz,  action  at  the  Tieightn  of  Cost- 
battle  of  Salamanca,  action  of  Subi- 
le  Morillof*,  ImttleH  of  Vittoria,  the 
jes.  Nivellc,   Orthes,  an<l  Toulouse. 
•vcd  afttjrwards  with  the  anuy  em- 
a^aiiiHt  Loui«iana,  from  DecemU'r 
>  June  18ir>.     He  haw  nnx-ived  the 
(W8  for  the  batth's  of  the  ryrenof.'f*, 
,   OrtheH,   and   Toul«)URe ;   and   the 
var  medal,  with  m\  chwtpH,  ff)r  the 
ittles  ami  Hiegcrt.     In  further  recog- 
f  his  merits,  a  frof.xl  Her\'iee  ]>ensi(»n 
iferred  on  him  of  £2UC)  ikt  annum. 
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n'tiriug,  and  mostinneeil 
endear  him  to  his  relatioi 
make  him  an  object  of  p 
wherever  he  is  known. 

RKLL.  llev.  Andrrw. 
Prelx.'ndary    of    Westmii 
SherlMini  Hospital.  Durh, 
Asiatic  Society  ami  of  tht 
K<linbur/h,  and  the  fonm 
System  of  E^Uuration,  diet 
tage,  Ch«'ltenh.'\m,  <m  the 
in  his  eightieth  year,  after 
ful  illness,  which  he  bore 
and  resignatitm  of  a  Chrisl 
lent  man  was  In^m  at  St 
27th  March  17r>;^,  and  wn 
(irammar  School  and    U 
citv.     Mr  IVll  was  a  «listii 
Wiiile  y<*t  in  sfatu  jntpff 
duel  with  a  student  abou 
sixtei;n.     This  (incounter, 
frighti'n  the  antrient  Citj* 
her  propriety,  came  off  oi 
'*  Witch  Lake,"  an  inlet  ol 
and  where,  a  few  years  a; 
the  waves  having  causjii 
the** Witch  Hill,"humai: 
ashes  w^ere  e.viMisi'd  to  v^**^ 
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B^  with  thelucktiiBtparaueil  him  tbn>ut(b 
life,  won  :  and  hkvinij,  with  shrewd  iDlen- 
tioD  («o  'tis  said),  fired  perilouflljr  near  thii 
•Bcnnila,  Cbess  wuy  gentleiucD  ititcrfured, 
and  put  a  [xirvniiilor;  end  to  tlis  cnnteit. 
Honour  vm  vhCiebcd  and  safety  ccmHuLt«d. 
Dr  Bell  h»viiic  received  a  very  good  educa- 
tion, went  to  Viiginia  jirevioue  to  the  War 
of  IndependeDCe,  with  strung  letters  ufin- 
troluctioD  from  PnnfesBor  Cleglinm  oF  St 
AndrewH.  The  hotiiitality  of  "  old  Vir)jiiiia" 
in  tlieM  better  days  was  proverbia].  Mr 
Bdl   havins   he«n    kindly    receiveil    by    a 


At  that  period  tha  miidar 
Ifchers  was  unknown.  Bell  is  reeorde<l  to 
haTe  applieil  the  cans  Eruely  to  bia  r)U[>il>i 
when  almMt  out  of  their  trena.  Thiac 
IDodea  d  discijiline.  punual  as  (Ley  then 
iten  to  an  extreme,  form  part  of  "the 
wisdom  ol  our  anceatoiB,"  more  "  bonourifd 
in  tbubreaoh  than  the  obeoFVance."  About 
thk  nenod  (177S)  Dr  Bell  studied  For  the 
Englub  Cbuich.  He  soon  received  an  ap- 
poiutmait  to  a  unaU  EniBco[)alian  cbapel 
in  Leitb,  having  beea  otdaiuvd  liy  the  a^d 
and  infirm  Biahop  of  Carlisle.  The  Bishop, 
unable  to  i^t  through  tbe  fati^e  of  ordina- 
tion, witnessed  its  performance  )if  his  aiin, 
» IHshop  OD  the  Irish  Establishment  "ThB 
Xajing  on  of  handa,"  Ihat  beautiful  and 
apostolic  ceremony,  and  the  final  benedic- 
bojtt  were  performed  by  the  venerable  pre- 
late. Dr  Bell,  as  we  must  benceforth  et^le 
him,  had  scart«1y  entered  upon  the  duties 

D  India  chaDKed  bia  vi<'ws  for 
In  the  );ear  1789,  after  bis  ap- 
is chaplain  to  Fort  St  George 
and  minuter  of  St  Mary's,  at  Madras,  tiie 
si^endid  qualities  of  his  mind  were  Srst  de- 
teloned.  Since  that  iieriod  he  has  been  re- 
garded M  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of 
mankind.  He  undertook  tbe  gratuitous 
saperintendeace  of  the  Military  Male 
On>h>n  Asylum  at  that  etation  until  ITM, 
during  which  timehe  f  c»und  td  the  IVIodras  sys- 
tem of  elementary  education  ;  and  although 
tbe  rival  claims  of  )Ir  X^oncaster  then  came 
into  noticE,  it  is  but  jiutice  to  add  that  the 
nuiversal  juilgment  of  the  country,  and  the 
testimony  of  authentic  documents,  pro- 
nounced the  merit  of  the  discovery  to  have 
been  nolety  anil  eKclusiveiy  due  to  I^  Bull. 
No  sooner  were  the  advaata^  of  the  system 
a  than  it  was  patronised  by  tbe  Go- 

lent  at  Fort  St  (joorge ;  and  on  the 

Bev.  Doctor's  arrival  in  this  country  in 
1797  tbe  original  report  was  immediately 
pnblished  and  submitted  to  the  highest 
•otborities  in  Church  and  State,  by  whom 
the  system  was  patronised,  and  found  to 
work  BO  well  in  practice  that  it  has  since 
D  adapted  in  eve^  civilised 


any  legislative  assistance,  wberein  600.000 
children  are  educated  by  voluntary  aid  and 
charity,"  The  most gratifytn)- testimonials 
were  transmitted  to  the  Doctor  in  proof  of 
the  excellence  of  his  plan,  not  only  from  the 
it  quarters  in  this  country,  but  from 


and  useful  life  was  passed  ii 
Cheltenham,  wb-'re  his  benevolence,  and 
the  practice  of  overj;  social  and  doraistic 
virtue,  hail  guned  him  tlio  afiection  and 
resiJtct  of  every  class  of  the  eoramutiity. 
He  distributed  no  less  a  sum  than  £120,000 
to  various  national  iastitutiot^M  aod  pubUc 
charities.  Many  valuable  works  on  educa- 
tion were  written  by  him  ;  amongst  which, 
"  The  iillements  of  Tuition,"  "  Tiie  J'iiglish 
School,"  and  "  Brief  Manual  of  Mutual 
Instruction  and  Moral  Disciiiline,"  will  ever 
occupy  a  diBtinguishi!d  placo  in  our  useful 
national  literature.  Tbe  Committee  of  ths 
National  Society  tor  the  Educatitm  of  tlis 
Poor  passed  the  following  resolution  at  its 
first  meeting  after  Dr  Bell's  decease  : — 
"  itesolvwl,  that  the  committee,  having 
learned  that  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God 
to  remove  from  this  present  life  tbe  Rev. 
Dr  Bell,  the  sujierintendent  of  the  Society's 
schools,  deem  it  incumbent  upon  them  to 
pay  a  public  mark  of  respect  to  a  man  who 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  foimder  of 
a  ii3[stem  of  education  which,  under  tha 
Divine  blessing,  has  been  productive  of  in* 
calculable  benefits  t-i  this  Church  and 
nation ;  and  that,  as  it  is  understood  that 
bis  renudns  arv  to  ba  interred  in  W<st- 
nunstcr  Abbey,  the  secretary  be  directed 
to  ascertain  the  day  fixeil  for  bis  interment, 

mittee,  for  the  information  of  such  members 
as  may  find  it  convenient  to  attend." 

BKNTINCK,  William  HKrav  CiVEN- 
D1BH,  Marquia  of  Titchfield,  was  the  son  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Portland,  by  HenriettA, 
eldest  daughter  and  co-beiress  of  the  late 
General  Scott  of  Balcomie.  in  the  county 
of  Fife.  He  was  bom  in  June  1796.  At 
an  early  age  {being  then  Lord  Woodstock) 
be  was  sent  to  Eton  College,  from  which, 
L L J  --ijeingthe 


L  of  his  family  to  give  him 
Thia  ■  ■      ■    ■ 


private  edumi 


College  in  Cambridge,  and  diatinguished  in 
that  University  by  his  classical  and  matho- 

of  trilucation,  his  lordship  took  up  his  rt!ai- 
dence  at  Christ  Church  ill  Oifonl,  of  which 
College  Dr  Goodenough,  the  subsetiuent 
master  of  Westminstar  School,  was  at  that 
time  a  tutor.  He  there  endeared  himself  to 
everyone,  forming  many  attachments  which 
eiulured  through  after  life.  In  December 
1818  his  lonUhip  reccive<l  the  degree  of 
B,A.,  and  his  nnme  ap|>eared  in  the  list  of 
cbissical  honoura.  After  this  well-deserved 
tribute  to  his  abilities  and  industry,  he 
quitted  tlie  University,  iiud  feel  in);  nil 
,|1 
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Ml  i/ii  o  uue 

51,  lor  ftn  adilruHs  t(»  Jf  w  Majc^sty,  r«]»ru- 

itinjf    the    fx|>e<Iieiicy    of     the'  utmost 

>n(fiiiy  aiid  retreiiehineut  in  the  puhlic 

teiiilitiire.       Ills  Innishi^)  Hupportiil  the 

»tion.      He  iiriiiei|»;illy   iiisiHtifl   ou   the 

^etwity  of  recUurinj^'  tlie  iniliUiry  estahlinh- 

nta— ea|>echillv  in  our  iliKtaiit  civloniiil 

HeKHionii.     **  This  amiitry.  Sir,"  mud  he, 

H  to  Htand,  mill  to  coniinand  the  resiH-t't 

the  world,  not  b^*  itM  vaiioud  ^rrii«>ns 

ttered  overtliu  (;lol»e,  but  hy  it8  well- 

»wn  iK»wer  of  NujtiHtrtintf  thoriu  nunierouH 

lies  which,  dunu;r  the  Tato  war,  were  in 

vit^  by  our  nieaiiH,  («f  afionliuji;  the  vacit 

^iduM  we  were  thi-n  ho  lavish  of ;  and, 

ve  all,  of  Hcuilinj?  forth  thoHe  mighty 

\\  onnanieuti*    which    have    been    the 

nixhuieiit  of  Kun)|>e  ;  and,  imisnuich  an 

?xpenditure  during  {teace  diininisheM  our 

ty  to  furnish  mucIi  a  display,  iu  ho  much 

we  weaker,  instciid  of  htnmjjer.     The 

igth  of  Kn^huid  ertnsistH  in  the  rt^put:l• 

Blie  enjtiys  of  InMn-r  able  to  undertake  a 

and  in  Hhowing,  by  her  n^paireti  and 

aBing  resources,    to    distiint    nationK, 

in  the  event  of  insult  and  injuHtico, 

as  the  unfaiiH,  as  well  uh  the  inclination 

jMtise  tlie  ap:^*es8or  with  si^Mial  ami 

il  venjfeanre."     In  the  folh>wini:  year 

Iarr|ui8  of  Titohfield,  on  Sir  Martin 

,e'«  retirement,  neirepte«l  a  free,  un- 

ied,   invitation    from    the    bur};li    of 

4  Lynn  to  re|)n>ftcnt  it  in  Parliament ; 

liortly  after,  on  tlie  aecension  of  his 

illative,  MrOanniu;;,  to  His  Majesty's 

ils,  ho  had  an  opi^ortunity  of  showin;^ 

.bility  of  his  isilitieal  principles.     If 

echcH  in  the  Jlouse  of  C'omnums  were 

hellislied  with  rhetorii;,  they  iuvari- 

anifest  the  ^'reateat  accuracy,  iudg 

and  eood  scnso.     With  a  ditiiuenc< 


aer  wliich  conciliates  I  his  hearers,  his 
8  were  ix>rfi?ctlv  indp»w.r»'i"«*    -.  '  ' 


aoiiities,  to  ex)iectto  i 
description  by  liis  ow 
and  how  iniprovi<lent ; 
it  would  l»e,  in  a  great 
like  this,  that  so  divi 
communitv,   for  such 
h'overned  f>y  a  theorist, 
to  justify  our  refusal 
Uk^so  laivo  means  wliic 
a  c(»mmittee  presents,  ( 
to  the  lK)ttom,  and  by  ( 
ing  under  one  view  all  i 
and  every  conflicting 
setting  the  question  at  ; 
the  public  mind.     But, 
self  with  the  n^flectitm  t 
confounded  to  so  great  a 
most  eminent  of  the  eo 
any  {>erson  of  slender  a 
inK»miation  can  meet  w, 
so  great  as  to  inflict  any 
there  is,   on  the  other  ^ 
eouraging  circumstance  i 
genuRilly  are  so  uninfom 
tluvt  in  discussing  them, 
with  tlie  plainest  and  mc 
uuvrks,  thei-e  is  little  char. 
stiKMl  by  tlie  greater  pon 
readers  ;  whUe,  on  the  ot 
vancing  axioms  and  evide 
a  danger  of  living  ridicu 
occup3'ing  them  with  trui 
danger,  however,  I  shall  i 
sheltering  myself  under  t 
withstanding  all  the  diiici 
luis  undergone,  it  may  stil 
in  society,  fn^m  persons 
gent,  that,  in  their  opinic 
ilepreciation  of  the  currei 
scnsti ;  for  that  they  are  i 
hend  how  a  |M»und-note 
differ  from  a  iwuufl-note 
it  is  imixmsiblu  the  sain 
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do  jitttioe  to  the  merits  of  so  great  a  mauter 
of  reasoning  and  eloquence,  who  so  con- 
founded the  philosophers  of  1811,  by  unfold- 
ing to  bis  admiring  audience  that  the  old 
faiTourite  axiom  of  Euclid  waB  notldng  but  a 
nofmlardelusion,  that,  in  reality,  a  part  might 
be  easily  er^ual  to  the  whole,  and,  therefore, 
that  there  was  no  reason  for  doubting  that 
the  pc*und-note  which  required  the  assistaiioe 
of  ei^ht  shiUings  to  procure  a  guinea,  was 
eqfiu  to  the  pound-note  which  req«iired  the 
assistance  of  but  a  single  shilling,  of  pre- 
eisely  the  same  value  with  those  of  which 
eight  hod  become  necessary.''  His  lordship 
ttwn  entered  into  an  eIa)>orate  argument  in 
sapport  of  the  proposition  before  toe  House, 
in  tne  course  oi  which  he  rendered  it  abund- 
antiy  evident  that  he  had  imjuired  and 
thought  Ytry  deeply  on  the  subject  His 
speedi  elicited  general  admiration,  and  he 
was  particularly  complimented  upon  it  by 
the  late  Mr  Hicardo,  although  that  gentle- 
man was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  motion. 
The  disorder  which  unhappily  deprived  his 
country  of  a  young  statesman  of  such  fair 
promise  was  an  abscess  in  the  brain,  the 
acute  suffering  oi  which  ho  bore  with 
manly  fortitude.  His  decease  took  place  at 
PwUiand  House,  in  St  James'  Square,  on 
the  5th  of  March  1824.  On  the  13th  liis 
remains  were  interred  in  a  vault  formerly 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Jaucet  (anciently 
lords  of  Mstfy-le-bone),  in  the  old  Parish 
C%nrch,  where  also  tne  late  Duke  ami 
Duchess  of  Portland,  and  several  branches 
of  the  famihes  of  Coates,  GreviUe,  and 
fientinck,  have  been  Ukewise  buried. 

BENTI>'CK,  Lord  George,  a  statesman 
of  fsresA  abihty  and  still  greater  promise, 
whidi  kit  untimely  death  unhappily  de- 
prived of  fulfilment,  was  the  secoud  son  of 
the  fourth  Duke  of  Portlanil,  by  Henrietta, 
daughter  antl  co-heiress  of  Major-Geueral 
Scott  of  Balcomie,  and  the  sister  of  Vis- 
countem  Cannim?,  and  was  bom  on  the 
27th  of  February  1802.  Lord  George  was 
fcir  some  time  at  Eton,  and  completed  his 
education  at  Christ  Church,  Oxfortl.  After 
leaving  the  University  he  obtained  a  com- 
mission in  the  Guards,  and  in  this  cor[is  he 
rose  t<i  the  rank  of  captaiu,  retiring  from 
the  army  with  the  rank  of  major.  In  1828 
he  was  elected  for  King's  Lynn,  and  con- 
tinued to  represent  that  coustitucncy  for 
twenty  3rear8.  He  had  previously  acted  as 
firivate  secretary  to  his  uncle  b^  marriage, 
iieoige  Canning,  when  Prime  Mimsler ;  and 
in  that  capacity  he  exhiliited  abilities  which 
gave  high  satisfaction  to  his  distinguiriliod 
kinsman.  Lord  Geoi^c,  from  his  youth^ 
took  a  great  interest  in  held  sports,  and  for 
a  long  time  was  known  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal patrons  of  the  turf  in  the  kingdom. 
In  all  racing  matters,  indeed,  he  was  a 
K-ading  authority,  and  under  his  sui^erin- 
tcnflence  some  excellent  regulations  were 
established  at  the  principal  racing  meetings 
in  Englaud.  On  first  entering  Parliament 
he  may  be  C4»nsidero<J  to  have  lx*i;n  one  of  tlic 
moderate  Whig  school ;  one  oi  hia  first  votes 


was  for  Catholic  Emancipation ;  and  he 
voted  for  the  ))rinciple  of  the  Reform  Bill,  but 
op})oscil  some  of  the  principal  details  in 
committee.  Soon  after  he  jomed  the  ranks 
of  the  Conservative  party,  voting  with  them 
on  important  questions,  but  seldom  address- 
ing the  House.  It  was  the  events  of  the 
year  1846^  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  gave  in 
his  adhesion  to  free  trade  in  com,  that 
first  brought  Lord  George  Bentinck  promi- 
nently forward  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  developed  the  latent  energies  of  his 
mind  and  character.  The  Protectionist 
party,  thus  suddenly  deprived  of  its  head, 
staggereil  beneath  the  blow  ;  but  the  daunt- 
less earnestness,  indomitable  perseverance, 
and  unHinching  courage  which  Lord  George 
suddenly  displayed  in  this  emergency,  joined 
to  the  mass  of  well-digested  Htiititttics  which 
he  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  in  debate, 
readily  obtained  for  him  the  unconditional 
leadership  of  his  party,  which,  under  his 
guidance,  once  more  starteil  into  life.  From 
that  i>eriod  he  abandoned  his  sporting  \nvc- 
Huits,  and  sold  off  his  stud  -<levoting  him- 
self entirely  to  ixditics.  The  change  was 
great  and  unexi)ected,  but  it  was  complete 
and  |>ermanent.  His  dislike  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  decided  and  undiHguised.  He 
accused  him  of  tt^rgiversation,  and  of  being 
one  of  those  who  had  hounded  to  the  death 
his  illustrious  relative,  Mr  Canning  ;  but 
his  hostility  was  ))rincipally  shown  in  his 
opposition  to  the  free  trade  policy  of  the 
Peel  Ministry.  On  other  questions  Lord 
George  pursue<l  an  indejiemlent  course.  He 
dillere<l  from  the  majority  of  his  i»arty  on 
the  €|uoation  of  civil  and  relijjrious  liln^rty  ; 
he  KUp|H»rted  the  Jewish  Relief  Bill,  his 
vote  on  which  was  followwl  by  his  with- 
drawal from  the  nominal  leadership  of  the 
Protecti<»nist  party,  though  he  remained  its 
acknowlerlge<l  hea^l :  and  he  wjw*  favourable 
to  the  i)aying  of  the  R«niian  Catholic  clergy 
by  the  land-owners  in  Ireland.  Few  public 
events  occasioni^  more  general  surprise  than 
tlie  short  jwriod  of  time  in  which  l^ord 
CJeorge  Bentinck  built  u[>  his  parliamentary 
character.  Whsit  he  might  have  been  in 
i>tncer  no  man  can  t<.ll ;  but  the  industiy, 
straightforwardness,  and  intelligence  which 
he  displayed  during  the  brief  period  of  his 
leadership  warrant  the  boUef  tnat,  had  his 
life  been  sitared,  ho  would  have  gained  a 
distinguished  place  among  the  higliest  an«l 
most  uisintcrested  of  EngliUid's  statesmen. 
He  died  suddenly  of  disease  of  the  heait 
2Ut  SejiU'mber  1848. 

BKNTINC^K,  General  Lonl  William 
Cavemdish,  ( lovcmor-iicneral  of  India,  was 
the  son  of  the  Duko  of  PortlamI,  and  was 
connected  with  Fife  as  the  grandson  of 
Genend  Scott  of  Balcomie.  This  distin- 
guished officer  and  diplrunatist  was  bom  in 
1774.  He  entered  the  army  when  very 
voung,  ami  on  the  expidsion  of  the  Bour- 
bons from  France  he  atvoiuitanied  the  Duke 
of  York  from  the  Netherljwuls  in  the  capii- 
city  of  aide-de-camp.  His  Ijorti-Jsliip  aft^T- 
wanls  proceeded  to  Kgvpt,  lieing  appointc.l 


^..1  juiiiuuiiMi  compani- 

'  inactive  until   1820,   when  he   wan 

lod  for  the  hi^'hlv  honourable  post  of 

mor-(]!eneral  of  India,  which  he  heM 

i^ven  yean*.     Hin  rule  was  of  an  en- 

;ne<l  chanicter,  lari^'ely  contributing  to 

itellectual  advancement  of  the  })eoi)le.. 

ave  ))ractic<J  freedom  to  the  preHS,  en- 

igeil  education,  put  down  the  frightful 

of  Suttee,  cBtalduthud  a  mwlic:!!  c(tllege 

e  instruction  of  natives  in  the  Eurofiean 

!e,  promoted  commerce  and  agriculture, 

.iiHiNknded  the  resources  of  the  country. 

so  enei^*ticuUy  devoteil  hhnsvlf  to  the 

ishment  of  a  regular  steam  communi- 

i  with    India.      He    diiHl,    however. 

<  the  KTcat  scheme  to  which  lie  a])plie(i 

IcntH  and  influence  could  be  carried 

Deration. 

PH  UNE,  The  Family  op.— Bethune, 

iton,   a  surname  of  French  origin, 

l>elonged  to  an  illustrious  h(»use  in 

S  from  which  sprung  the  Duke  tie 

the  oelebrato<l  mmister  of  Henry  IV. 

derived  from  Bethune,  a  town  in 

Flanders.     The  JMhunes  came  into 

d  i^ith  William  the  Omqueror.     One 

Q  was  the  companion   of  Jtichanl 

e  Lion  on  his  return  from  the  IIolv 

and  was  made  ]>risoner  along  w^itn 

the  Duke  of  Awitria.     Duchesne,  in 

istoire  de  la  Maison  de  Bethune," 

the  Scottish  branch  from  a  certain 

lie  Ik'thune,  who,  he  says,  came  to 

I  about  1448,  but  there  are  authentic 

its  to  |)rove  that  the  family  were 

1  tliis  country  as  early  as  11  (>5.     In 

)f  the  roign  of  William  the  IJon,  or 

g  of  that  of  his  son,  Alexander  II., 

le  I^eton  is  witness  to  a  charter  by 

de  Quincy,  comes  de  Wincestre 

tly  called  Win  ton  and  sometimes 

n  the  current  geuealogicH  of  ancient 

c«>natjdi"  !•»»*• 


tliis  name  are    witness 
Duncan  Earl  of  Fife. 
mill's,  and  Alexander  d€ 
Piirliament  held  at    Ci 
November  1314  ;  and  to 
jklssmI  in  that  Parliamei 
of  their  seals,  which  is 
arms  that  is  on  the  fon 
l^)l>ert  de  Betune.    Ale? 
continued  faithful  to  t\n 
and  was  kiiightetl  for  hi» 
slain  in  the  l>attle  of  Duf 
I3:V2.     In  the  fifth  yeai 
Kobert    II.,    Robert  de 
"  fiimiliarius  re^:is,"  a  y« 
altove-named  Sir  Alexan 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Si 
that  Ilk,  and  his  son  8 
estate,  the  familv  wan  aft 
Bethune  of  Balfour.     Of  t 
of  tlie  Fife  herittirs  wert 
James  Bethune,  Archbish( 
and  Chancellor  of  Scotlai 
Cardinal     Bethune ;    and 
nephew,  James  Bethune, 
(jilA«>gow,  were  all  sons  of  t 
four.      In  all  our  historii 
incorrectly  sjielled  Beaton 
ants  of  the  family  prefer 
and  more  illustriouH  form  > 
the  reign  of  James  IV.  the 
in  the  narinh  of  that  noi 
ac(iuirea  by  Sir  David  Bet! 
of  Sir  John  Jiethune  of  Bali 
Boswell,  daughter  of  the  h 
Sir  David  was  brought  up 
with  James  IV.,  who  he 
favour.       He  was  first   a 
troller  of  tlie  Exche<|UCT,  i 
hoTtl   High  Trc:i8urer    <»f 
which  otKce  he  retained  til 
act  luircd  the  lands  of  Creicl 
or  Liil.M-i"^'^'" 
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OMnlinal,  being  a  youuger  brother  of  his 
isther,  the  laira  of  Balfour.    His  son  and 
heir,  Sir  John  Bethime,  the  second  proprie- 
tor of  Creich  of  the  name  of  Bethune,  mar- 
ried Janet  Hay,  daughter  of  John  Hay. 
ProToet  of  Dundee,  and  niece  of  the  laird 
of  Naughton  in  Fifeehire,  by  whom  he  had 
four  sons  and  seven  daughters.    Janet,  their 
ddest  daughter,  married,  first,  the  laird  of 
Cranston,  seeondlv,  the  laird  of  Craigmillar, 
and  thinUy,  h)ir  Walter  8cott  of  Buccleuch, 
ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Buccleuch.     To  her 
kst  husband  she  bore  four  daughters.     She 
apj(ieani  to  have  been  a  woman  of  masculine 
spurit,  as  she  rode  at  the  head  of  the  clan 
when  called  out  to  avenge  the  death  of 
Buccleuch.     **  SShe  possessed  also,"  says  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  **the  hereditary  abilities  of 
her  family  in  such  a  degree  that  the  super- 
stition of  the  vulgar  imputed  them  to  super- 
natural knowledge."     This  belief  in    her 
witchcraft  and  the  spirit  of  faction  led  to 
the  foul  accusatit^n  against  her  of  having 
instigated  Queen  Mary  to  the  murder  of  her 
hosfcMnd.     This  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Greich  has  become  familiarly  known  from 
the  prominent  place  she  occupies  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  (K>em  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
MinstreL    A  copy  of  a  lettor  of  hers,  to  the 
Queen-Regent,  Mary  of  Guise,  is  published 
in  the  Maitland  Club  Miscellany.    Sir  J  ohn 
Bethune  was  keeper  of  the  palace  of  Falk- 
land, as  his  fektber  had  been,  and  steward  of 
Fife  during  part  of  the  reign  of  James  V. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son.  David, 
who  died,  unmarried,  in  1531),  woen  the 
second  son,  Robert  Bethune,  inherited  the 
family  estate.      The  latter  was  early  at- 
tached to  the  royal  household,  and  attended 
the  young  Queen,  Mary,  to  France  as  a 
page.     On  her  return  to  Scotland  in  I5G1, 
ne  was  apytointed  master  of  the  household, 
heritable  steward  of  Fife,   and  keeiier  of 
Falkland  Palace.      He  married  a  French 
lady,  Joanna  Renwall  or  Gryssoner,  a  maid 
of  honour  to  the  Queen.     By  her  he  had  two 
sons   and    eight    daughters.      His   eldest 
daughter,  ISlary  Bethune,  was  one  of  the 
Queen's  **four  Maries,"  whose  extraordi- 
nary beauty  has  been  nearly  as  much  cele- 
brated as  her  own.     An  original  portrait  of 
Mary  Bethune,  in  full  court  dre»s,  is  still 
preserved  at  Balfour  House  in  Fife,  as  is 
also  one  of  the  Canlinal.     She  married,  in 
1SHV\    Alexander   Ogilvy    of    Boyne,    the 
ivpresentative  of  an  old    and  rcHiicctahle 
blanch  of  the  noble  family  of  Fiudlater. 
Both  she  and  her  husband  vfure  alive  in 
IGOH.     The  marriage  contract  between  these 
parties  has  been  publishcil  by  the  Muitlan<I 
Club,  in  Part  L  of  their  MiHcellany.     It  is 
subscribed  by  the  Queen  and  Henry  Danilcy, 
and  by  the  Earls  of  Huntly,  Arg>'le,  Both- 
well,  Murray,  and  Athol,  as  cautioners  for 
the    brid*OT«»om :    by    Ogilvy    himself    as 
iViyne  and  by  Mary  Bethune.     The  sifrua- 
ttircs  of  the  bride's  father    and    Alicluiel 
ISalftnir  of    Burleigh,    IiIh    cautioner,    are 
wanting.     The  l>eauty  of   Mary  ikthuao 
has  been  r».»lebRitvil  l»y  (iit»rge  Buchanan  in 


his  Valentiniam>  David  Bethune,  the 
eldest  son  of  Robert,  succeeded  him  as  fifth 
proprietor  of  Creich.  He  married  Euphan 
P.  B.  Leslie,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Rothes,  by  whom  he  hod  an  only  daughter, 
but  l)eing  desirous  that  the  estate  of  Crt^ich 
shoulil  continue  to  be  possessed  only  by 
those  of  the  name  of  Bethune,  he  disixnied 
to  his  brother  Jame<9,  parson  of  Roxburgh, 
who  married,  first,  Helen  Leslie,  heiress  of 
Kumaird,  and  after  her  death,  Margaret 
Wemyss,  eldest  daughter  of  David  VVemyss 
of  that  Ilk,  from  whom  it  is  said  the  Earls 
of  Wemyss  are  descended.  Their  eldest  son 
and  grandson  succeedeil  to  the  est^vte  as  the 
seventh  and  eiglith  j>n>prietoi"8.  'J'he  latter, 
David  Bethune,  married  Lady  Margaret 
Cunninghame,  thirtl  daughter  of  the  eighth 
Earl  of  Glcncium  ;  but  she  having  no  family 
to  him.  and  Ins  brotlier  VViUiami  having  no 
male  children,  he  sold  the  estate  of  Creich 
to  James  Bethune,  then  fior  of  Balfour, 
reserving  to  liiuiself  the  liferent  of  the  most 
part,  and  to  his  lady  the  liferent  of  thirty- 
two  chalders  of  victual  Lamont,  in  his 
Diary  of  Fife,  mentions  that  this  laird  of 
Creich,  soon  after  disponing  his  projierty, 
dieil  at  his  dwelling-house  at  Denbough, 
4th  March  H>60.  The  estate  was  afterwards 
united  to  that  of  Balfour.  J  )uring  the  periixl 
in  which  the  Bethunes  of  Creich  tiourishetl, 
pn)bably  no  family  of  their  rank  in  Scotland 
formed  so  great  a  nujuber  of  matrimonial 
connections  with  the  noble  imd  more  iwwer- 
ful  families  of  the  kingdom  than  did  its 
members. 

BETHUNE,  David,  Canlinal,  was  l>om 
at  lialfour,  in  the  fuu-ish  of  Markhich  and 
county  of  Fife,  in  the  year  1404.  The  father 
ot  this  celebrated  man  was  Jolm  Bi^thuue 
of  Balfour,  who  married  Isabella  Mony- 
i»enny,  daughter  of  David  Monyi)enny  of 
ritniilly.  He  was  their  seventh  son,  and 
till  his  sixteenth  year  studied  at  St  An<lrews, 
at  which  i)erio(l  he  was  sent  t<)  the  university 
of  Paris,  where  he  studied  civil  and  canon 
hiw,  and  also  divinity,  and  became  a  ^Teat 
proficient,  not  only  m  them,  hut  in  many 
other  branches  of  clerical  learning.  The 
Duke  of  Albany  was  then  Regent  of  Scot- 
land, by  whom  Bethune  WiW  aniH>inted 
resident  or  envoy  for  Scotland  at  tlie  Court 
(»f  France,  lids  was  in  loll),  and  though 
he  was  then  only  twenty-five  years  of  ;igo 
he  exhibited  those  abilities  for  which  ho 
was  afterwards  so  consjvicuouH.  About  the 
same  time  his  uncle,  Archibald  Bethune, 
Archbishop  of  (ihisgow,  conferivd  uinm 
him  the  rectory  of  Canipsie,  in  thiit  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  in  the  yciir  1523  his  uncle, 
being  then  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  gave 
him  the  abbacy  (»f  AlKTbrothock  or  Ar- 
broath. It  was  necessary  to  procure  a  dis- 
|»ensation  from  Poi^j  Adrian  IV^.  to  enable 
80  young  a  man  to  hold  so  rich  an  abbjicy 
as  Arbroath,  and  the  Regent,  the  l.)uke  <»f 
Albany,  wrote  for  ancl  obt;iine<l  from  his 
I  f  olines.^  th«'  neces.^ary  dLs|M'n«ation.  David 
retume<l  from  France  in  1525,  and  in  1528 
wofs  nia<le  L<»r«l  IVivy  Seal.     Jle  took  his 


j^nier  of    Frauew  ].,   but  tho  PriiicoKS 

[[i;  at  that  tiiuu  in  an  indifferent  state  of 

tlj  the  niiiiriii^edid  not  take  pliu.v  till  four 

-is  afterwiinU.    During'  thin  time  iK'thune 

•;itiate<l  hinmelf  with   Francis   t<»  suoli 

;\tent  AH  ti)  be  naturali.sc4l  in  that  kin^r- 

i.     King  James,  liavin^^  gone  over  to 

ncti  al>out  the  end  of  1531),   had  the 

icvfls  Magdalene  given  him  in  iteraon, 

m  he  et«pouded  on  Ist  January  IXW. 

mno  returned  to  Scotland  with  their 

enties,  where  they  arrive<l  on  the  iK>th 

lav.     Alogdalene  was  received  by  the 

tiim  naition  with  the  utmost  cordiality  ; 

bLc  waH  alreadv  ftvr  gone  in  a  decline, 

<Uetl  on  tlie  7tFi  of  July  f4>llowing,  to 

lexpn^SHible  grief  of  the  whole  nation. 

an  on  the  death  of  thiH  Ijueen  that 

niug8  were  iirHt  worn    in   Scotland. 

JameH,  uixm  this  event,  iixeil  IiIn  at- 

m  u{Miu  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Duke 

moj  and  llethime  waH  again  sent  to 

"e  to  negotiate  a  second  marriage  for 

ing  with  the  Lady  Mary,  and  to  bring 

t'er  to  Scotland  ;  and  during  Iuh  btiiv 

I  time  at  the  Court  of  Fnvnce  Franc.iH 

reil  on  him  the  bii^hopric  of  MirefMiix, 

L  in  the  de|)artment  of  Arricge,  at  the 

f   the  Pyreneefl.      But    the  King  of 

i*8  favour    did  not  end  here,      lie 

<l  Po|)e    Paul    ill.   to  elevate    Iuh 

te  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal.     I'he 

b  was  accordingly  conferreri  on  him 

.  Poi)e  on  l.'tth  January  1538,  in  the 

•urth  year  of    his  age.      So  many 

naturally  proiluced  Home  gratitude 

in,   ami  tlie  C'ardiual  dcvoteil  his 

to  the  maintenance  of  tho  ancient 

R'tween  the  two  kingrlonis,  and  the 

on  of  a  g<HMl  unden«tanding  and  the 

crests  of   both.     All  things  being 

n  regard  to  the  second  marriage,  in 

ith  of  June  the  ('>"••'""•'  — ' 


ir);V.),  when  the  Cardini 
with  the  primacv.     H< 
vtwte<l    by   the   rojH!   \ 
Lef/ate  n   latere  in   So 
him  vice-pojie,  and  C4)ii 
plett?  sovereign  |H»wer  i 
{lendent  of  the  King.     J 
the  prerogatives  of  the  C 
from  it.     The  Legate  ^ 
he  could  judge,  c(»ndem 
death   without,  nay,  aj 
authority.     He  had  beei 
Legantiiie  i)ower  on  ace* 
ing  of  the  J^rotestant  dti 
nobility  and  higher  clast 
liave  shown  the  King  a 
names  suntH.-cti*!!  of  heres 
i^rotestant    faitli,   and   i 
Majesty  to  recruit  his  em 
confiscation  of  their  estat 
with  tlie  King  was  uubo 
duced  him  to  persecute  tl 
every  opju^rtuuity.     Aboi 
Ilenry  VIII.,   having  in 
en«ls    pro|)08ed   by  the  1 
Bethuiie  a  ciuxlinal,  sent  i 
ster  to  Khig  Jaine^  with  f 
tions  to  carry  on  a  deep-la: 
cure  the  C^ardinal's  disgnu 
diual  was  tiH)  deep  for 
endeil  in  nothing.     S4)«)n  af 
[iromotion  t4>  the  ))rimacy 
niiicent  dixplay  of  his  t>ow 
ftt  St  Andrews.      He  or«> 
the  E:irls  of  Huntly,  Arrai 
Montrose  ;  tho  Lonis  t>f  F 
Erskiue,  and  Si'ton  ;  (iavi: 
Glasgow  (Lonl  Chancel  l<»r) 
of  i  >unblane  ;  the  Al>lH>ts  • 
fennlinc,  Lindon^s,  and  Fi 
Prior  of  Pittonweem,  am 
otlier  priors,  deani*,  doctor 
other  ecclesiasticK :    ft«''   ' 
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CDUDtenniicenDdi! 

nrocvedwl  be  denouncel  Sir  jobn  Borth- 
wick,  ProTijsl  of  Linlithpow,  aa  one  of  the 
mint  JDiluitriiiuii  inceniiuritv,  and  caused 
him  to  be  cited  befura  tlwm  fur  dispFniing 
beretial  books,  and  holdin?  opinioiu  coD- 
baiy  to  the  doctriiws  of  the  Komaii  Cftlholic 
LliuTrh.  Then  the  arijcliii  of  accuuition 
■fnunat  turn  were  read,  and  Sir  John, 
neitbH-  »i>pe»rinE  in  penon  nor  by  pniTy, 
waa  fuimd  and  declared  to  be  a  heretic,  hia 
nMOUU  uwl  otate  contiacated,  aod  hinuelf 
burnt  in  tffiiKy,  if  he  oinild  not  be  ajipre- 
heoded,  an)  allnianntrof  jienoiu  fnrbidden 
b>  entertain  or  cunverse  with  Wiin  undi^r  the 

K'a  of  eioimmuiiication  or  (orieiture. 
a  iKntencc  wu  execubid  the  ume  day, 
(he  28th  of  May,  so  f or  na  wan  in  the  power 
o(  thu  Co-jrt,  hu  effigy  beiiig  liurut  in  the 
Haritet  Street  of  Hi  Andrewii,  ami  two 
flan  after  at  E<iinbuii;h.  Sir  John  retired 
to  Bu(;laacl,  nbere  he  was  kindly  nfceived 
by  King  Hemy,  who  sent  him  into  Ger- 
maiiT  in  hia  name  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
the  PruteetaDt  powen  □(  the  emiiiie.  Sir 
Jiim  Borthwic1<  was  nut  the  only  pcrsnn 
proceeded  against  Forhetuiy  ;  seven]  othi 
wwe  aluo  proeecut    ' 


uchannn,  the  celebrated  iioet 
"     «  the  King  left  all  to 


and 

-„  tiia 

,t  of  the  Cantiiuil,  it  in  hard  to 
n>y  to  what  Iciiuths  sueh  a  O'FiIot  mi(iht 
have  ^me  had  not  the  King's  death  put  a 
■top  to  his  arbitrary  prrweuilinm.  Many 
■Uempti  were  made  to  eSect  biii  diHgroceat 
Court,  or  at  leant  to  lesson  his  ixiwcr,  but 
tiii  influence  vith  KinK  Jumrx  cuntiuueil 
imabateil.  He  tiever  luet  the  King's  uanfi- 
demv  or  bin  friendsbiii  and  affection  so  loni; 
M  he  lire<l.  Up  to  the  hour  of  the  King's 
defeat  at  Solway  Moss  the  CaniiniUilirecteil 
all  hia  afiaini.  When  the  King  died  at 
Falkland  iif  a  broken  lieart,  cuniieijuent,  it 
is  believed,  of  the  recent  defeat  at  Solway, 
it  waa  stated  that,  there  being  none  so  near 
and  intimate  with  him  as  the  Canlinal,  that 
favourite  hail  guided  the  Kint^n  hand  to 
■upi  a  will  after  His  Maicxty  was  inseniiilde 
of  what  be  dirl  By  this  will  the  Cardiiiid 
wan  constituted  regentof  the  kingilom.  He 
immeiliately  caiiHeiJ  himself  t<i  be  pmclaiined 
reitept,  but  ailded  alnng  vitb  him  the  Karln 
ot  Airan,  Huntly,  Arpyle,  and  Moray  as 

his  ci>lloagueH  "■  "'■" — ^       * ' '■ 

heir  to  the  or 

bMtia  few  h(  ._   __.   

iltUh.  The  Karl  of  Amu  and  hia  od- 
hemite  trentud  the  late  King's  will  aa  a 
fofxery.  The  Cardinal  was  set  aside,  and 
Arran  proclaimed  reccent  and  oovemor  of 
tile  kingdom.      In  January  the  Caniinal 


1  of   I 


lHcI    c   _ 
r  Dunilee.     lie  wni 


tended  to  be  aggravateil  by  his  ([iving ' 
to  his  retainers  to  bold  out  hix  Clutlo  ol 
8t  AniiretVK  against  the  Hegtiit.  Things 
did  not  remain  long,  however,  in  this  posi- 
tino.  for  the  ambitious,  enteri^ng,  and 
talented  Cardinal,  though  uaiiler  contiue- 


uient,  inanognl  to  raise  so  strong  a  |iarty 
that  the  HeL'ent,  Lunl  Arraii,  whose  im- 
1-ecility  ot  mmd  was  well  knomm,  nirt  know- 
ing bow  to  proceeil,  began  to  ilialike  hi« 
former  system,  and  having  n(  length  re- 
solved to  abandon  it,  released  the  Caniinal 
and  iKcamc  reconcileil  to  him.  On  bis 
releOHetlic  (.'ardinal  returned  to  St  Andrews 
Castle,  and  determined  to  govern  the  Church 

man,  and  the  Canliual  soon  gained  an 
ascendancy  over  bim.  He  reeoncitcd  the 
ilegeut  to  the  Church  of  Roino  at  StirliuK. 
He  also  ritprewnted  to  Arran  that  it  wiu 
alone  by  the  Poiie's  authority  thai  iie  could 
be  accounted  le^iliinale,  Arran's  father 
having  umrriitd  bis  uiotlier  during  the  life. 
time  of  his  first  wife.     }jhe  hiui  been  rv- 

Kdiuted  without  sulhcient  cause  by  the 
i|>e's  apostiilioat  authority  ;  so  that,  wem 
the  Pa|iiu  supremacy  destroyeil  in  Scotland, 
he  (AttsiiI  would  be  dedared  iUegitiuiate. 
bis  mother's  marriage  become  nidi  and  voiri 
his  right  to  the  tarliiom  ami  his  bojivs  of 
the  cniwu  would  \<e  forfeited.  In  coiuk- 
quence  of  this  re[)rescntation  Arran  tiimwl 
with  his  whole  heart  and  mind  t<i  the  pni' 
raoUim  of  tlie  French  and  )'o|iinh  inti^niit. 
He  broke  fiuth  with  King  Henry  of  Kng- 
land  ;  ami  tile  young  Queen  Hary  was  sent 
to  be  cducnMil  in  FratiiiJ,  with  a  view  to 
her  being  married  to  the  Uanjihin.  To  keep 
the  fickle  liegeut  finn  to  hia  |iur|H>se,  tlie 
wily  Cardinal  induced  him  to  jiiiux  his 
ebleat  mm  m  his  power,  under  prtleniH', 
indeed,  of  education,  but,  in  rvolity,  as  an 
hostage.  Tho  Cofilinal  was  now-  in  tart. 
ifoveruor  ot  the  kingdom.  He  had  now 
leisure  to  turn  bis  attention  to  eei-liM- 
ostical  aJI'^iw.  The  Protectants  iiml  eu- 
joyed  some  degree  of  security  while  the 
lie^nt  proteased  tliu  iieformeil  doctrines, 
anil  kept  two  Protectant  chaplains  in  Ids 
fiunily,  but  their  fenm  were  now  grc.itly  in- 
creaseii  by  his  ttpo»t,-icy  and  the  dismiswil 
of  bis  Protestant  cha|i1aiiiB.  To  oihl  to  the 
evil  signs  of  the  times,  the  Act  of  Parliament 
]>ermittin£  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  lie  rvoil 
m  the  vulgar  ton^e  was  rc|wale<l.  Thu 
liegent  Arran  iHililidy  lieclareil  his  deter- 
mination to  punish  hrretic;  and  to  root  out 
what  he  called  their  ifdmnoAfe  opiniuHa. 
He  exhorted  the  Prelates  to  incpire  witliin 
their  own  illoceses  respecting  all  AeiWiVii  (that 
is  Protestants)  and  to  pmcwd  against  them 
accordiiij;  to  the  laws  of  the  Chun^h  ;  at 
same  time  promising  that  "  my  Lnrri  (tn- 
vemor  (meaning  the  Caniinal)  shall  iie  at 
all  times  ready  to  do  therein  whot  owonis 
him  of  his  ollice."  The  reading  of  tlio 
Scri|.tun-s  was  not  only  forbidden,  Imt  tie 
ifleiice  was  matle  punishable  with  death. 


taken  deep  root.  That  nbh. 
ucclesiiuitic  had  liisapin  -in  led  ninat  of  11  eury 'a 
soliemcB  for  the  annexation  of  Scotland  to 
his  other  dominions.    Wlien  the  Cardinal 
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wai  committed  to  lUockneaa  Coatle,  King 
HuDiy  priipoiwd  throfh  his  aml)aM»diir, 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  thatheBDould  lie  ddiTerwl 
Into  bis  cufltody,  but  the  Cardiiial  having 
recoveredhi«lilierty,diBapp'iit)tedhia  '  " 
at  that  time.  Henry  aftiTwardt 
Beveral  AttvmptK  misuccestifulty  ti>  evi 
Cardinal  and  carry  hitu  to  Knglaml. 

nxited   enmity,"  saya   that  lalj.)rio_., 

itaim-takins  hintorian,  Mr  Fraaer-Tytler, 
''  to  thu  Cardinal,  in  the  mind  of  H.'nry,  iraii 
woU  known  to  Crigbtna,  lain!  of  Srunat-m, 
a  man  in  whose  charat^-r  we  recognise  Che 
ferocity  and  familiarity  with  IiIoikI  which 
mariia  the  feudal  tiracii  iu  which  he  lived, 
the  cunning  and  dupliuty  which  in  th 
growth  of  a  more  civilised  wa,  and  UiL 
united  to  the  most  njvoltins  feature  of  all, 
adoepreligiouiihyiiiicriay.  Bus^,  unacnipu' 
IoU9  and  acdvc.  tbiH  pliant  intriguer  insinu- 
ated bimsulf  into  the  confidence  of  all  parties, 
and  Bemna  to  have  lieen  wiQing  at  various 
times  to  desert  all,  till  tbcini>Doy  of  England 
flxeil  him  by  the  powerful  chain  of  Kclf-ia- 
t«rcHtintheBen,-iceofHenryVIII.  Wefirst 
meet  with  him  as  a  familiar  anit  eimfidentiaJ 
servant  uf  Canlinnl  Betbune,  intruHted 
with  letters  from  tlmt  dignilary  to  Rome, 
which  were  interueiited  Ijy  iienry  VIU, 
He  next  attache<l  hiuuelf  to  Arran,  Che 
Governor,  who  thouijht  liiiii  worthy  to  be 
trunteil  in  di|>liimntic  miwioun  to  France  and 
Kngland.  and  it  woulil  seeta  that  on  tlie 
^Atfi  August  l.~>43  SiuUer  b»>l  not  much 
intimacy  witli  him,  as  he  denominates  him 
a  gentleman  called  the  laird  of  Urunston. 
In  a  few  moiitlu,  however,  Bruneton  had 
deiwrteil  Arran,  an<i  eo  com|i!etelr  gained 
the  diiilideuce  both  of  .Sadler  antl  his  royal 
'e  find  him  funiiuhing  avctiA 


Q  which,  on  certain  conditions,  he 
oflerud  to  ai^ea^isiiiate  the  CardiiiaL  We  are 
sorry  (o  fiiiil  that  (ieort'e  Wiahnrt.  com- 
iDonly  callui  the  martyr,  was  engaged  in 
this  )itot.  This  Mr  TytWr  bos  been  able 
fully  to  pnive  and  dtaldiHh,  through  the 
correii(>ondenae  he  found  in  the  State  Pikper 
Office.  Urunaton  tieHpatcbBil  Winbart  to 
the  Eiirl  of  Hertford  at  NewcasUe,  to  com- 
municate the  particulara  of  the  ])lot  on  the 
Carrlinal's  life.  He  stated  that  Brunston, 
Kirkcaldy,  the  Master  of  Itotbea,  and 
othen,  were  willing  to  aMsauinatii  the 
Cardinal,  if  assurul  of  proiier  mipjHirt  from 


lunioateil  to  King  Henry   iwraoually 

the  above  oiTer.  Henry  rtceiviil  Geoi^fe 
Winbart,  and  Liurd  Brunston's  letter  rilh 
Bmr*  tali^iirtloB,  and  iipproi:eil  of  the  pint, 
and  promiaud  the  ormspiratorB  hia  royal 
iirutoction.  A  correapniulence  on  this  snb- 
jeot  continued  for  three  years  between 
Bmnston,  the  Earl  of  CowuthH,  and  tjir 
Itiilph  SadliT  at  Alnwick.  King  Henry 
cantioiisly  uvohW  appearing  dini'tly  in  it, 
hilt  diiHiknl  Sadler  tii  iiuike  the  aiTsngu- 


e  the 


wimL    The  eno- 


ty  under  bis  aign  nuMiiaL 
document  they  might  produce  after 
the  atrocious  deed  had  beni  done,  and  cLum 
tbeir  reward.  Mr  Tytler  thinks  that  this 
must  have  been  granted,  though  aftrawards 
deutroyed,  no  such  document  being  now  tit 
be  found.     While  the  ileliboratioua  of  the 

Erovincial  council  were  held  in  the  Black- 
-iars,  the  Canlinal  obtained  infunnation 
that  George  Wishart  was  at  that  time  to 
near  him  ns  OnuiHton  m  Haddingtonahire. 
He  boil  long  deeinxl  to  eeciure  the  man  whoaa 
preaching  bad  been  vo  effectual  in  spreading 
the  Reformed  di.>ctrinea.  Wishart  was  a  son 
of  John  Wiahort  of  Pittarrow  iu  tliecountj 
of  Kincardine.  He  was  much  resjiectod  for 
hi«  loiming.  He  was  a  layman ;  bnt  at 
that[>eriod  our  Reformers  esteemed  pemmal 
gifts  of  more  authority  tban  ofhcial  cli»- 
racter.  To  capture  him  was  of  much  more 
importance  to  the  CardlDol  and  the  cuundl 
than  to  reform  their  own  vicious  liven.  Ho 
immediately  applied  t 


and  a 


and  Wis! 


t  for  his  a 


at  midni^jbt,  and  conveyevl  to  St  Andrews. 
In  February  l&KJ  the  Cardinal  summnned 
the  Prelates  nud  othi^r  ecclessiastical  dignn- 
tarii«  to  meet  at  St  Andrews  for  the  ttisl 
of  Wishart.  The  Arthbishep  of  Gbtagow 
advined  the  Cardinal  to  apply  to  the  Governor 
for  the  sanction  of  the  civil  power.  Hia 
authority  as  Ltgitte  a  latere  suiierseded  that 
power,  so  grasping  is  i'ojiery  ;  but  to  avoid 
scandal  be  cuasented.  But  tbe  Regent 
listened  to  the  advice  i>f  David  Hamilton  of 
Preston,  who  dissuaded  him,  and  he  declined 
to  iuterjiose  his  sanction.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  granting  his  warrant,  he  replied  to 
the  Cardinal  that  "  he  should  do  welt  not  to 
ipitote  the  man's  trial  until  his  coming ; 
^  to  himself,  he  would  not  consent  to 
death  before  the  cause  was  well  ex- 
amined ;  and  if  the  Cuxilinal  should  do 
iCberwiae,  he  would  make  protestation,  fhat 
he  man'*  Mood  iJioufU  tie  rnjiiired  a(  hit 
hamU."  Tbis  answer  dispUasei!  the  Car- 
diuaL  As  the  Pope's  legale  he  assumed 
supreme  authority,  and  bad  only  consulted 
the  Jlegentout  of  courtesy.  ThisBhowstbe 
ittcr  ]>niatration  of  the  civil  |»werB  where- 
!ver  I'<i|iery  is  dotniuant.  Fopery  and  civil 
reedoin  are  totally  incomnatible.  Afraid 
.est  Wisb.irt  ahould  es...  .  ._. 
due  to  his  heresies,  tbe  Cardinal  ii 
with  the  trial,  notwitlistandiu^  tl 


precipil 


nor's  inhibi 


._.  Heat  .. 
"Tbat  he  did 
!« IhOHph  he  de}ie»iled 


ratumed 


tier  uii  hli  aulhontii,  but  out  of  a  desire 

had,  that  the   hereli^t   condemnation 

might  proceed   with  some  show  of  public 
consent  whieh,  since  lie  could  n 
he  woulil  himself  do    ' 


if  public 
rbich  he  held 


and  the  other  Ushoiia  and 
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heresy  preferred  acramat  bim.  He  denied 
tfa«  juiudictiun  of  the  courL  and  asserted 
that  be  was  unjustly  act-used  of  several  of 
the  articles  Hi:i  uVijections  were  overruled, 
and  biinrtelf  condemned  as  an  heretic,  to  l)e 
burnt  at  Uie  titake.  He  was  ucconlingly 
burnt  alive  on  the  2d  day  of  March  1540,  in 
fnnit  of  the  Episcopal  Palace,  with  cin.*uTn- 
rtanmi  of  i^^eat  cruelty.  It  is  allt^e<l  that 
the  Cardinal  and  the  otner  prelates  witnesseil 
the  excruciating  torments  of  the  poor  man 
from  a  window  in  the  Palace.  In  the  midnt 
of  the  flj^mes  Wishart  uttered  what  by  John 
Knox  and  others  has  been  called  a  nrofihecf/ 
--that  *' He  who  now  so  proudly  looks 
dowa  upon  me  from  yomler  loft^  place 
shall,  in  a  few  days,  bie  as  ignoimniousl^ 
thrown  down  as  now  he  proudly  lolls  at  his 
eaae.**  Considering  his  guilty  knowletlge  of 
the  plot  for  the  Caniinal's  asHassinatioo,  it 
was  easy  for  Wishart  to  utter  such  a 
prcphtcp.  His  guilty  knowledge  and  his 
former  partidj^iation  must,  however,  deprive 
Wishart  of  the  honour  of  martynlom. 
Undvr  such  circumstances  he  was  clearly  as 
guilty  of  the  Caniinal's  blood  as  those  who 
actually  imbrued  their  hands  in  it.  The 
Cardinal  and  those  who  were  attached  to 
the  Roman  apoetacy  exulted  in  imagining 
that  Uiev  had  given  the  death  blow  to  heres  v 
so  called.  His  triumph  was  but  short  liveii. 
Wishart's  cruel  munier  only  excitetl  a  moi-e 
ferveot  spirit  of  inquiry.  It  arrmsed  the 
xssentment  of  the  whole  nation,  and  proved 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  Cardiual  s  own 
untimely  end.  The  fact  of  the  (lovemor 
refnsinf^  the  sanction  of  the  civil  power  made 
jitopld  justfp  pronounce  Wishart  s  execution 
—MMTder.  Mis  own  courage,  meekness, 
and  natience  produced  a  deep  sympathy, 
and  tne  conviction  that  he  sufifered  for  the 
truth.  The  conspirators  who  had  been 
hired  to  assassinate  the  Cardinal  thought 
this  a  favourable  opportunity  to  execute 
thcdr  atrocious  purpose,  under  colour  of  re- 
venging Wi^ hart's  death.  The  Cardinal 
now  lost  all  the  popularitv  which  he  had 
unquestionably  held.  The  Master  of  Rothes 
openly  vowed  to  have  blood  for  blood,  and 
toe  other  conspirators  began  to  draw  to- 
gether. Bethune's  sagacity  had  long  dis- 
covered some  dark  designs  against  his  life. 
He  had  accordingly  taken  measures  to  batile 
his  enemies.  8uspectin(j^  the  Ijeslics,  he  had 
taken  bonds  and  securities  from  Norman 
Leelie  and  some  other  l>arons.  Soon  after 
Wishart's  death,  the  Canlinal  went  in  great 
pomp  into  the  county  of  Angus  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  marriage  of  one  of  his  illegiti- 
mate daughters,  Slorgaret  Bi^hune.  He 
himself  married  her  to  David  Linrisay, 
Master  of  Crawford,  and  the  wedding  was 
oelebrate^l  with  the  utmost  magnificence  at 
Finhaven  Castle.  Upon  this  rxxMision  the 
Canlinal  bestowed  a  dowry  on  the  Vjri<ie 
equal  to  that  of  a  Princess.  Mr  Carruthers, 
n  Roman  Catholic  priest,  with  great  sini- 
r^icity  relates  this  circumstance  in  his 
nistory.  This  put  Ids  bn>ther  priests  into  a 
mighty  consternation,  and  they  oblige<l  him 
KO.  vn. 


to  add  a  note  to  the  work  as  it  passed 
through  the  press  to  the  effect  that  the 
Canlimil  had  been  a  married  man  previous 
to  taking  holy  orders,  and  that  his  children 
had  all  come  in  the  way  of  honesty.  That 
he  was  ever  married  is  not  the  fact ;  but  the 
above  anecdote  shows  to  what  shifts  the 
Romanists  are  driven  in  order  to  hide  from 
heretical  eyes  the  gn)ss  licentiousness  of 
their  unmarried  cl«irgy.  r»ut  the  Cardinal's 
breaches  of  chastity  were  notorious.  His 
three  sons,  James,  Alexander,  and  John 
Bethune  were  legitimised  during  his  lifetime. 
His  daughters  were  more  numerous,  and 
were  all  by  different  mothers.  But  in  the 
midst  of  his  festivities  the  Cardinal  was 
obliged  to  hasten  back  to  8t  Andrews ; 
having  receivtil  intelligence  that  Henry 
VIII.  intended  to  invade  the  kingdom  with 
a  powerful  army.  He  determined,  there- 
fore, to  put  his  own  castle  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence, and  to  summcm  the  barons  in  his 
neighbourhood,  with  their  forces,  to  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom.  He  resolved  that 
the  kingdom  should  not  again  be  left 
defenceless  to  the  merciless  devastation  of 
the  £ngli>«h  mcmarch.  The  intended  inva« 
sion,  however,  turned  out  to  be  a  false 
alarm.  Brunston  continued  his  machina- 
tions against  the  Cardinal's  life.  He  com- 
Slains  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Wharton  that 
Ling  Henry  had  never  expressly  authorised 
him  under  his  own  hand  to  munier  the 
Cardinal,  nor  promised  him  a  specific  re- 
ward. He  also  expressed  his  desire  to  serve 
Henry,  and  his  determination  to  cut  short 
the  Cardinal's  projected  journey  into  France. 
The  circumstance  of  VVishart's  death,  and  a 

Srivate  quarrel  between  the  Carriinal  and 
oruian  Leslie  resi)ecting  some  property, 
hastened  the  long  projected  murder  of  ine 
prelate.  On  the  '28th  of  May  1540  the  con- 
spirators began  to  collect  in  St  Andrews. 
At  break  of  day  the  following  morning  they 
began  to  approacli  the  castle.  The  Canlinal 
em|>loyed a  considerable  numberof  w(»rkinen 
in  repairing  the  fortifications  of  the  castle. 
These  were  admitted  at  an  early  hour,  and 
alon|f  with  them  some  of  the  conspirators 
cautiously  entere<l.  Norman  Leslie  and 
three  others  occupied  the  |)orter'K  attention 
while  the  drawbri<ige  still  remained  down, 
by  inquiring  if  the  Canlinal  wjis  awaka 
This  conversation  continueil  till  all  the 
conspirators  hufl  entered  without  exciting 
suspicion.  The  moment,  however,  the 
porter  recognisetl  John  Leslie,  who  was 
known  to  Ixi  the  Caknlinal's  avowed  enemy, 
he  sus|>ected  mischief,  and  sprang  to  the 
drawbridge  for  the  purjwse  of  preventing 
ins  entrance,  l^ut  he  wjuj  tcK)  late.  They 
killed  him  instantly  with  their  daggers, 
threw  his  bcxly  in  the  fosse,  and  seizeu  his 
keys.  Silently  and  rapidly  the  murderers 
dismissed  all  the  wcuKiuen.  They  next 
went  with  equal  celerity  and  quietness  and 
roused  the  hou.sehoid,  aud  dismissed  them 
through  a  postern  gate.  In  this  manner  a 
handful  of  men  obtained  )H>sse8si(m  of  a 
strong  fortification,  and  turned  alx>ut  150 
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e  8uie  in  bitf  hands  than  in  t\\o'*c  o(  the 

Kly-minded  John.     He  refiiRcd  a<lmit- 

re  to  the  conspirators,  when  one  called 

ring  fire.     Stieing  rt\sistance  now  to  he 

I  the  Oanlinjil  opened  the  clodr,  pmtest- 

tliat  liis  office  of  a  priest  onght  to  be  a 

action  from  their  violence.     To  cruel 

tlererR  such  as  they,  just  about  to  clutch 

r  prev,  this  apiK>ai  was  idle  and  vain. 

y  nished  U|)on  tneir  helpless  victim  and 

atedly  stabbed  him.     Melville  of  Kaith, 

;ting  to  act   judicially,    reproved    the 

%n  band,  saying,   ''"fhis  judgment  of 

ought  to  bo  executed  with  gravitjf, 

)Ugh  done  in  secret."    Presenting  lus 

d's  point  to  the  bleeiling  prelate,  lie 

rtod  him  to  re|H,'nt  of  his  wickc<l  life, 

more  particularly    of  the    miinier  of 

lart,  to  avenge  whose  blood  he  said  they 

itVtne^j/comiuissioned,  and  then  imssed 

vord  re|>eatedly  through  the  Cardinal*s 

who  soon  after  cxpirt>d.     At  the  time 

B  CardinaFs  death,  John  Bethune  of 

or,  his  cousin,  was  keeper  of  the  castle 

Andrews,  under  whose  directions  the 

of  his  relative  was  conveyed  to  Kil- 

,  and  burieil  in  the  family  tomb.    This 

it    monument    stands    in    Kilrenny 

lyard,  at  the  east  gable  of  the  church, 

he  arms  of  Bethune  of  Balfour  finely 

iretl  thereon.     Thus  perished  in  the 

confl  year  of  his  i^je,  and  seventh  of 

macy,  an  eminent  man  of  Fife,  an 

lus  Scotchman-     The  death  of  Car- 

(ethune  in  the  prime  of  life  and  of  his 

iss  was  a  blow  from  which  the  Romish 

never  recovenxl.     He  left  behind 

)  one  of  his  party  to  be  comiwired 

m  in  talents,  courage,  and  learning. 

iracter  of  the  Cardinal  is  tasily  read 

try.     We  there  find  him  a  man  of 

enterprise,  and  courage,  sustaining 

•  cause  in  a  great  measure  bv  bin  in- 


oi  tlie  prouri  C'anlinal 
his  own  Cjistle,  they  we 
go<Hl  a  judgment  on  hin: 
wish.      On  the  other 
historians  jis^ure  us  tl 
))art  in   this  murderou 
natural  death,  but  all  p< 
violence. 

BETHUNE,  Maxi> 
Sully,  one  of  the  ablest 
ministers  that  France 
scended  from  the  anci 
house  of  Bethime  of  Ba 
born  on  the  13th  of  D' 
was  as  firm  an  adherent 
Church  as  his  kinsman, 
of  tliat  of  Rome.    Fron 
he  was  the  servant  and  fn 
who  was  just  seven  yea 
being  born  at  I'au,  in  Bea 
1553.     He  was   bred  in 
doctrine  of  the  Reformed 
tinuod  to  the  end  of  his  1 
pn>feu8ion   of  it,    which 
esi^ecially    for    the    imno 
which  IVovidence  ha<i  des 
d' Albert,  Queen  of  Navan 
of   her   husband,    Antho 
which  was  occasioned  by 
ceive<l  at  the  seige  of  It 
15*52,  returned  to  Beam, 
professe*!  Calvinism.     She 
Henry,  from  the  coast  o 
in  15(>6,   an<i  put  him  ui 
preceptor,  who  trained  hi 
testant  religion.     She  de< 
protectress  of  the  Pn>te8t 
came  to  Rochelle,  whore 
son  to  the  defence  of  the  i 
that  quality  Henry,  then 
was  declared  chief  of  the  )M 
the  army  from  that  time  U 
was  signed  at  St  Genuaics 
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od  trvnciuiry.      ic'iir 


them  h;  ai 


.taKem 


.  J  yueen 
\jt(iM3iiji;  jLufk  ^uu-jts  uuwiTiblvfl  tu  the 
U«t  ile^rve  :  and  durinf;  the  wholo  yenr, 
1571,  talkA  of  notbii^  but  faithfully  oli- 
•erviag  tha  treaties — uf  (.■Dtoriiig  iiitn  a 
elowr  eorT«|iondence  with  lb«  l'rot»itiiiit» 
—and  caRfiiUj  ptEvcDtiliK  all  wxawiuUH  ir~ 
n-kindlmi;  the  war.  To  ivmove  uU  pmnibli 
■lupiciun  the  Ciiurt  of  bVance  pnipoued  i. 
maniaKe  brtWA-n  fharlw  IX. 'a  nioteraiid 
Henry,  Prince  vt  Bvmn,  and  finfitivU 
tbs  aame  time  afl  if  they  iniuld  prepare  i.__ 
•gunat  Kpaiii — tlian  vhich  DiithioK  could 
M  more  aiirreaUe  tii  Hi^nry.  Thtve  tliiugi, 
cuforwd  Ttitli  great  peeming  fraiiknetiB  and 
■iiicerity,  cDlireJy  gained  the  Queen  of 
Smvtnv,  vhri,  tbou):h  F>he  at  drat  diiubCed, 
and  continuiHl  iirmolute  for  wime  luuntli 
jet  yielded  about  tlie  end  of  the  year  167  . 
and  prepared  fur  the  journey  tu  Paris,  aa 
«aa  proposed,  in  May  ISIH.  Still  there 
men  a  thuuaand  circiimtitanuiti  which  WBt-. 
nfficieut  to  renrler  thu  Hincerity  of  thi 

Et  promisen  au»|>ecl»l,  and  it  i>  certain 
many  amnug  the  Probstnuta  did  buk- 
pcct  tbcm  t»  the  very  last.  Ijully'a  fatlier 
w»K  one  of  tb«itf.  and  conceived  Huch  atniri 
apprehenmonn  that,  when  the  re|>i>rt  of  tli 
Ccurt  of  rfaviuTc'H  ioumey 


k,  he  cuuld  n 


t  KiTe  credit 


Finnl;  persuailed  that  the  prexent  caliii 
voukl  bi-  of  abort  ciintiniiuice,  he  nmdn 
haate  to  tAke  advantage  of  it,  and  |»reparcd 
to  abut  himself  up,  with  hia  effects,  in 
Bochelle,  when  every  one  else  talkeil  ot 
unthiiit;  but  leavinv-  it  The  Queen  of 
Navarre  iuformo'l  hiiu,  soon  after,  more 
uutjciilarly  of  this  design,  and  cequeiiletl 
Lim  t»  join  her  on  her  way  to  Veiidame. 
He  went,  and  took  Sully,  now  in  hia  twclfUi 
year,  alone  with  liim.     He  found  a  ga 

■ecority  at  Venduinr,  and  an  air  of  BatL 

tion  UU  every  face,  wbich,  tboutjh  he  durxt 
not  object  Xi>  in  publie,  yet  he  inad^  remon- 

Tliae  were  looked  upon  aH  the  elfcut  cif 
Teakaeu  and  timidity  ;  and  ivi,  not  caring 
fa>  Heem  anur  than  perxona  of  neater  iiuder- 
BtaudingH,  he  aulferHl  Imnsvlf  to  be  carried 
with  tlie  current,  lie  went  to  licumy  to 
put  hiiuself  into  a  condition  to  apiiear  at 
the  magnificent  Court  of  FmuCK  ;  liut  be- 
lon  he  went,  presented  bis  sou  to  the 
Princu  uf  Beani,  in  tbe  pnwouce  of  the 
Queen,  Lis  mother,  with  great  nolcmuity, 
juid  assurancoii  of  the  mint  inviolulile  at- 
tachment.  KuUy  did  not  rutura  with  Ins 
father  to  Riieny,  but  went  t»  Paris  in  tbe 
■  Queen  uf  Navarre's  train.  He  applied  hiin- 
•elf  doHely  to  bis  studies,  nitliout  ni'gli-ct- 
ing  to  pa;  a  proiwr  court  to  the  Prince,  bis 
master ;  and  bved  with  a  got  cruor  and  a 
vatet-de-cbaiubre  in  a  part  of  Parin  where 
almost  all  the  collies  stood,  an<l  continued 
tbere  till  tlie  btoixly  cataMtrophe  which  ha[i- 
{rnied  suun  alter.    Nolbant;  cuuld  b«  more 


kind  than  tbe  reccptiiai  wbich  the  Queen  of 
Navarre,  liar  children,  ami  princijia]  ser- 
vanta  met  with  from  the  King  and  Queen, 
nor  more  obli»:ing  than  their  treatment  of 
them.  The  Queen  «f  Navarre  died,  and 
some  hititnriaiu  make  no  duulit  but  ahe  was 
poinoned  ;  yet  the  whole  Court  apjieared 
sensibly  aflected,  and  went  inti>deep  mnum- 
iug.  Id  a  wiinl,  it  is  uot  dealing  too 
severely  with  this  conduct  of  t'athcriue  de 
Mclicia  and  Cliarlea  IX.  to  call  it  an  almirst 
iucrcdiiile  prodigy  of  dlwiniulution.  IStill, 
many  of  the  Pmlotanta,  among  wlioiu  was 
riully's  father,  suni^cled  tiie  deHignn  of  the 
Court,  and  b»l  such  convincing  pr<»>f'<  that 
they  quitted  the  Court  and  Pans  itself,  or 
BtJeBatlr>di.-e<lintlie>ulniri».  They  warned 
Prince  Ileiiryto  be  cautious,  hut  he  liitenul 
to  nothing,  and  nonic  o[  iiis  chiefs — tlie 
Admiral  dc  Coligny  in  pnrtiuiilar,  tliouRb 
one  of  the  wisest  and  mnat  aagaciuus  men 
ill  the  worlil — were  as  increduliins.  'Itie 
deed  to  )ie  periirtrateil  was  tixod  for  the 
24th  of  Augui4  mi.  ami  is  will  known  by 
thenome  of  thu  iniutvacreuf  St  Bartholomew. 
The  feast  of  St  Bartholomew  fell  this  year 
u|uu  a  ^Sunday,  and  tile  maniacrc  was  |icr- 
{letratcd  in  the  evening.  All  tbe  necessary 
meosuruu  bavin;;  been  taken,  the  ringing  of 
tbe  belLi  of  St  (ienuain  TAuxemiia  for 
matins  was  the  lUgnal  for  iMginuing  the 
slnugbter.  IIk  Admiral  de  LVdigny  was 
first  miinieml  by  adouieHtiu  of  (he  Duke  of 
llui»c--the  Ihike  himself  stuying  below  in 
the  c<iurt— and  his  body  wwi  thrown  mit  uf 
the  window.  Tbey  cut  i.lT  bis  bend  and 
carrieil  it  to  the  (Juecii-motbrr ;  and  when 
they  hail  onired  all  manner  of  iwlignities 
to  the  bleeiliug  carcane,  hung  it  on  the 
gibbet  of  Mniitfuuvon.  The  King,  as 
Father  Daniel  relates,  went  lu  feaxt  lumnelf 
with  the  sight  of  it,  and  wlien  some  that 

what  oflensive,  is  mud  to  bavc  uwil  tbe 
reply  of  the  itomau  enipuror,  Vitellius — 
"The  body  of  a  dewl  enemy  is  always 
sweet."  All  the  doniulics  uf  tbe  Adudrnl 
were  afturwuils  ehuii ;  and  the  slaiu;litvr 

omisitariis  in  all  purtM  of  cbo  city.  Thii>u- 
ues,  a  mareciial  of  France,  who  hail  been 

jHtgc  til  Franeis  I.,  and  wna  at  that  time 
one  of  the  uoiiiuiellors  ami  coulidunts  of 
Catliei 


of  August  as  in  May  !"    The  ii 

guichul  uf  the  I'alviuiiits  that  perislKil  were 
Francis  ile  ]a  UocbeRiuuault,  who  having 
lieenat  iiUyiiortoftliu  night  with  tbe  KiuK, 
aiul  fimiing  hiuuH-lf  seized  in  Iwd  by  men  in 
masks,  thought  they  were  tlie  King  and  liis 
uourtiiiK  will!  came  to  divert  tliemselves 
with  him  ;  and  diaries  de  1'uulleutu,  liaron 
nf  Pont,  ill  Hretu^ie,  who  however  diil  not 
yield  tu  the  swoi-ds  of  his  liutcbera  till  he 

NcintJar  de  Caumont  was  murdered  in  his 
beil  lietwiit  his  two  KonH,  one  of  whom  wiu 
slabbed  by  his   side,   but  tbe  other,    by 


»rrc»tvcii  rn>m  sleep  three 

in  after  midnight  by  the  houikI  of  all 
bells,    and  the  confused  cries   of  the 
julaco.     My  governor,  St  Julian,  with 
valot-de-chanibre,  went  hastily  out  to 
>w   the  cause,   and  I  never  afterwards 
^rd  more  nf  these  men,   who,  without 
ibt,  were  among  the  first  that  were  sacri- 
d  to  the  imblic  fury.     I  continued  alone 
my  chamber,  dressing  myself,  when  in 
ew  moments  I  saw  my  landlord  enter, 
3,  and  in  the  utmost  consternation.     He 
\  of  the  Reformed  religion,  and,  having 
ned  what  the  matter  was,  had  consented 
¥>  to  mass  to  preserve  his  life,  and  his 
se  from  being  pillaged.      He  came  to 
uade  me  to  do  ttie  same,  and  to  take  me 
I  him.     I  did  not  think  pro^Kir  to  follow 
but  resolved  to  try  if  I  could  gain  the 
ge  of  Burgundy,  where  I  had  studied, 
gh  the  great  distance  between  the  house 
t)  I  then  was  and  the  college  made  the 
ipt  very  dangerous.     Having  disgruised 
If  in  a  scholar's  gown,  I  put  a  large 
T-book  under  my  arm,  and  went  into 
treet.     I  was  seized  with  horror  inex- 
ible  at  the  sight  of  the  furious  mur- 
1,  who,  running  from  all  parts,  forced 
the  houses,  and  cried  aloud — **Kill, 
Massacre  the  Huguenots  !''     The 
which  1  saw  shed  before  my  eyes  re- 
>d  my  terror.     I  fell  into  the  midst  of 
y  of  guards — they  stofiped  me,  ques- 
me,  and  were  beginning  to  use  me 
len,  haply  for  me,  the  uook  that  ] 
1  was  iiereeived,  and  servetl  me  for  a 
rt.    Iwice  after  this  I  fell  into  the 
langcr,  from  which  I  extricated  my- 
th the  same  good  fortune.     At  last  I 
at  the  collt^  of  Burgundy,  where  a 
still  greater  than  any  I  had  yet  met 
^aiteof  me.     The  porter  having  twice 
me  entrance,  I  continued  standing 
nidst  of  th«»  e+»«"*  -*  '* 


He  was  awake<l  two  1 
great  num^Kjr  of  soldit 
into  u  chunjl>er  in  the 
the   Prince  of  CVuide 
commanded  them  to  ( 
attend  the  King.     Tl 
the  two  princes  to  tal 
them,  wno,  as  they  v 
their  gentlemen  massac 
This  was  contrived,  doi 
them,  and,  with  the  sa 
went  to  the  King,  the 
that  thev  should  lead  h; 
and  make  him  pass  t 
drawn  u)>  in  files  on  eacl 
ing  )HiRtures.     He  treu 
two  or  thi*ee  ste)i8  back, 
the  guards  swearing  tl 
him  no  hurt,  he  procee< 
carbines  and  halberts. 
for  them,  and  received  1 
tenance  and  eyes  full  of 
them,  with  oaths  and  I 
were  familiar  to  him), 
which  he  said  had  been 
a  closM  to  their  rebellioi 
in  a  fierce  and  angr^  to 
no  longer  be  contradicted 
his  subjects  ;  that  they, 
should  teach  others  to  i 
imi^e  of  God,  and  cease 
the  images  of  their  moth 
declaring  that,  if  they  di 
he  would  treat  them  aa  < 
treason  against  divine  ani 
The  manner  of  pronouncii 
suffering  the  princes  to  d 
of  them,  Henry  was  ob 
edict  into  his    dominion 
exercise    of   any    other 
Komish  was  forbid.     In 
Court  sent  onlers  to  theg 
provinces  t.lm*  ♦J^"  •"• 


FIFESHIHE  ItlOGRAPIiy. 


"lie 


rplied,  "1 


WLttl  »f 

lunk  U|ian  thntL  

ought  ti>  Mone  fi>r  nU  iiii!  eioa  i  uave  coin- 
nittML"  Thin  u  itlutnl  by  hu  Hi>a,  wLu 
h»  writtim  memoin  of  biiii.  Tbe  Kiii|; 
hiniself  oiiut  have  supiiinivil  rval  m«rit  tn 
havH  faveu  in  it,  fur,  n.it  cuntent  with  set- 
tiat;  liiH  kilI  and  nauctiiiu  ti<  thtirK  dclwtHlilc 
liDtcherica,  ha  i>  creitilily  attirmud  to  have 
Uken  Uwcnrbine  int'i  liiH  own  lumdii  aiiil 
to  have  ehi>t  at  the  )iwr  HiiiiuonotH  u  they 
»tlwn|>t«<l  tn  cHCsiw.  TI.e  Court  of  Kouie 
did  all  tliey  could  tu  coafinn  tho  Parisiuiu 
■n  thia  horrid  notion  ;  furtbouub  Pn\ai  Piuti 
V.  u  saki  to  Lave  bten  au  oiuch  affliuteil  at 
the  roaHyacre  ait  to  nhed  tears,  yut  Gre^iry 
XII I-,  who  HUCctnjdedhiiiifOrdHm]  a  public 
thanluqpving  ti>  God  for  it  tu  be  offenil  at 
Rume,  anil  tent  a  Ivjnte  to  congratulate 
CbaiitalX.,  aud  t<ieihurt  hinito  cnatiiiue 
it.  Father  Daiiisl  ciutents  himxelf  with 
i»yins  thnt  the  Kinij'*  zeal  in  bin  terriblu 

EDbinuiiaituftheberotiuiwHitcoiumeiiileilat 
>iue;  and  UuniniuB  utBnas  the  action 
t"  have  bwn  alukJulely  iieceaiuiry.  The 
Fmtich  writen,  Imwevir,  have  Biuiken  of  it 
in  the  maimer  it  dairrvvH —have  rejireHeiited 
it  It  the  luoat  wickeil  and  inliuman  ilevaHta- 
tion  that  ever  was  uommitl«il:~"An  exe- 
crable actiiiD,"  Bays  one  of  tbem,  "tbnt 
DevvT  bail,  and,  1  tnut  Goil,  will  never 
have  ito  like."_  Vuttain!  baa  given  ua  liia 

manDcr:  "This  fri^rhtful  diiy  of  fit  Itar- 
thiilomew,"  flayii  be,  "bad  Ihkd  uitditatiii^ 
•nd  prejurinK  for  two  years.     It  in  difKcult 


de  Uedici 


'  Much  a 


wrought  up  in  pleiiHun 


lUid  ut 


faction  of  tlw  Gai 


TJ. 


great  hand  i 


^  ...  iltalisnn,  tbe  (?ardinn]  de  lltraRue. 

and  the  Canliual  de  Ketz,  callt<l  b  iiulty'i 
Memuin  the  Duke  de  Retz,  luiil  the  Cliwi- 
cellur  de  Biraywe."  They  diil  Breat  lionour 
upon  this  uoouion  tu  tbe  uu.tiuifl  of  Machi- 
avelli,  and  eipenally  to  that  wbichodvisui 
never  to  cunimit  criniva  by  balvee,  Tliu 
tnaiim,  never  to  commit  rrimw,  hud  lieeu 
e»en  ni<ire  i-olitic  i  but  the  French  nianiieRt 
iierv  become  savaye  by  the  civil  waw,  in 
■|Hte  of  the  fraata  and  I'lennures  which 
Catherine  ile  MediriH  wiu  pergirtiially  cun- 
Iriiio);  at  Court.  Thix  mixtureof  t-allantry 
and  fury,  of  iilttasure  and  cBniiuie,  makes 
the  moat  fantadtical  piece  which  die  cuotra- 
dictioua  of  the  human  apeciea  artt  caimblc 
of  puntins.  Indeed,  one  would  not  e^il)* 
inu^rine  that  antiilBt  feasting  anil  inerri- 
inenta  a  plot  wai<  all  the  while  miryius  on 
for  the  destruction  of  70,000  BouU— for  snob, 
acoording:  to  Sully'*  Memoin,  was  tne  num- 
ber of  Prolmtauls  ma«aacn.il,  during;  eljjhL 


,_ , il  at    I'ariH,   and 

then  Sully  waa  gulTeml  to  quit  hia  cell  in 
the  college  of  Bur^un.ly.  He  inimediat.-ly 
saw  two  wildii-rs  of  the  Kuard,  amenta  of  hm 
father,  entering  the  college,  who  gave  hia 
father  a  relation  of  wliat1ia<l  La|>iw]u?i  to 
him,  and  vik[ht  days  after  bi)  I'eceiveil  a 
letter  from  bim,  ailviitiug  him  to  continue 
in  I'aria,  since  tbe  I'rince  he  aerved  waa  not 
at  liberty  to  leave  it,  and  a'ldiiii;  tliat  he 
ahuuld  follow  the  i'rintn^'s  eiample  in  going 
to  nuiKB.  Though  the  Xing  of  Navanv  tun! 
saved  his  life  by  this  fubmisaioii,  jet  in 
other  thin^-H  he  wae  treateil  hut  very  indif- 
ferently, and  sufietvil  »  thousand  oatniciou* 
iuBulta.  He  waa  ubliged,  aitaiuxt  his  will, 
to  stay  some  yt-an  at  tbe  Court  of  France. 
He  kn.-w  very  weU  bow  to  db-eenilile  his 
chagrin,  and  he  t^ten  druve  it  away  by  tlw 
hel|j  of  guUantry,  which  his  own  omatitu- 
tion  and  tlie  corru|itii>ii  of  the  ladies  made 
very  eaay  to  bira.  Tlie  Lady  de  Kaavea, 
wife  t-i  one  of  the  aecrrtarien  of  atato,  waa 
one  of  hia  eliiul  uiiatmaea.  But  he  wan  not 
so  taken  up  with  luve  na  altugethvr  to  neulect 
fmlitical  intrigues.  He  luutahandin  Uioan 
that  were  f  onnml  to  take  away  the  K'>Vern- 
ni<-nt  front  Catlierine  ite  Medicia,  and  ti» 
ex|iel  the  <iuiaea  fnnn  C-onrt,  which  that 
iiueen  diriciivering,  causc<l  hiiu  ami  the  Duka 
tie  Alcn^oii  to  lie  arTestul,  aet  guarils  uiain 
theui,  and  orilered  Ibeni  tu  be  exaimneiE 
u)a>Q  many  heiiiouH  allegationn.  'Jliey  weru 
Ret  at  lilHTty  hy  Henry  III. ;  for  Charlea 
IX  dieil  in  the  yuar  1374,  in  the  muat  ex- 
quiaite  lonnvui)  and  homira,  the  niaaaacre 
of  St  Barlboloiuew'a  lUy  having  lievu 
iilw»ya  In  his  uutHL  Sully  em[iIoyc-l  liia 
leisure  in  the  iuukC  aflvantugeous  manner  lia 
waa  al>le.  He  found  it  iiii|>raeti(alilu  in  n 
Conn  to  pursue  the  atudy  <rf  the  leamml 
biDijUugeH,  or  of  nnythiii;;  I'alleil  learning; 
but  the  King  of  Navarro  orJeml  him  to  be 
taught  matbematics  aii<l  hiatory.  and  all 
thritw  exerciaes  which  give  eaiiu  uud  grace- 
fuhieaa  to  tile  pcriKni-tbat  metbo.!  of  eiEu- 
catiiig  the  youtti.  with  a  atill  greater  atten- 
tiuii  to  form  til'.'  uiaiinvm,  Iwing  known  to 
be  jieculiar  to  Henrv  iV.  of  Fnuice,  who 
waa  hiiiuMlf  educated  in  the  Kamu  wny.  lu 
tile  year  157o  tlie  King  of  Xavarre  niaila 
hia  e9CH|w  from  the  Cuurt  of  Fraute.  Tin 
nil-ana  were  one  day  ollnwl  him  in  tbe 
month  of  Fe'iruary,  when  be  waa  hunting 
near  Senlia,  from  whence,  his  guards  being 
di.-'neraed.  lie  iuvtaiitly  ^laaaeit  tbe  Seine  ut 
I'oiHKy,  went  to  Aten^ni,  niiil  on  to  Tonia, 
where  he  noaouniT  airtveil  tlian  liereHUUied 
the  exercine  of  the  I'rolestaut  ivli;!ion.  A 
blr>ody  war  waa  now  exi-euteil,  an.l  t'athe- 
rinu  de  Medicio  now  began  to  Uvmble  in 
her  turn ;  and,  iinleed,  from  that  time  t<i 
tlie  }'ear  ISS'J,  Ins  life  waa  uothini!  i-lae  but 
a  miKtiuu  uf  liattlea,  negiKuitionn.  and  love 
intriguw,  which  made  no  inconsiderable 
Jiartof  hwbiiainraa.  l^uUy  waa<uieof  thoM) 
who  attended  him  in  hia  (light,  and  who 


c«*  «-««JAC«J> 


voDiiciliatoii  and  confeileracy  <,f  these 

kinj^8   was  conehule<l  in   April   J581>. 

interview  was  at  Toun*  on  tlic  'M)t\i 

at    month,    and    was    atU.-ud(.-d    Uitii 

(Jeinonstrations  of  mutual  i<atisf<;ction. 

joined  their  trooruj  some  time  after  to 

age   to  l*ariij.      They   be«iege<l   it  in 

I,  and  were  unon  the  iM»int  of  Hiduhiing 

rreat  city,  wuen  the  Kiui;  of  France 

usaflsinated    by  Janiea    C'lenient,    a 

ucan  friiir,  ou   1^4t  Au^ubt,    at  the 

!  of  St  Cloud.     "  The  League,"  Bays 

1   historian,    '*is  perhai)s  the   most 

rdinary  event  in  lnst<^ry,  and  Henry 

aav  be  reckoneil  the  weakest  prince 

.  foreseeing  that    bo  should    render 

f  dependant  on  that  party  by  becom- 

ir  cliief.     The  Protestants  had  niiuie 

gainst  him  as  an  enemy  of  their  sect, 

!  Leaguers  mniilcreti  him  ou  account 

uniting  with  the  King  of  Navarre, 

ef  of  the  Jlugiienots."     Henr^'  III., 

lis  deathbed,   dechu*ed  the  King  of 

ti  his  successor  ;  and  he  did  succeed 

it  not  witliout  great  difficulties.     He 

:nowledgcd  king  by  most  of  the  lonis, 

r  Catholic  or  Protestjiuts,  who  hap- 

hon  to  Ih!  at  court,  but  tlie  Leaguers 

aljAolutely  to  acknowledge  his  title 

hail  renounce<l  the  Protestant  rcli- 

ud  the  city  of  Paris  iierHisted  in  its 

ill  the  2*2d  of  March  1504.      He 

jd  the  Catholic  religion,  as  tlie  only 

of  putting  an  end  to  the  ndseries  of 

by  the  a<lvice  of  Sully,  whom  he 

',  taken  into  the  sincerest  confidence  ; 

celebrated  Du  Pemin,  afterwards 

,  was  made  the  instrument  of  his 

on.     Ho  attempted  also  to  convert 

Jt  in  vain.     "  My  ))arents  bretl  me," 

)  Minister,  **  in  the  opmions  and 

i  of   the    Keformeil  religion,    and 

continiwd    o«ina*««* 
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Out  .Sully,  who  was  with 
was   in  Paris,    in  his  a| 
Louvre.     This  Gubriella 
njistress  of  I  lenry  J  V. ,  a 
the  Xing  inten(lc<l  to  m: 
died   in    1;MHJ,  the  ve^ir    1 
with  Margaret  <»f  \ah»i8, 
IX.,   was  declared  null 
J'ope's     conmiissionerH. 
parties.     He  married  Ma 
Lyons  the  year  after,  and  ai 
de  Guercheville,  whom  he 
without  success,  to  l>e  one 
honour,  saying,  that  since 
real  honour,  she  should  be 
the  (^ueen,  his  wife.     Hem 
a  great  monarch,  was  not  i 
in  his  addresses  to  the  fa 
saying  is  recorde<l  by  many 
rine,  sister  of  the  Viscount 
replieil  to  a  declaratitm  of  gi 
Prince,  th:it  **she  was  to 
wife,  and  of  too  goixl  a  1 
mistress."    As  to  Sully,  I 
first  minister  of  Henry,  ai. 
the  offices  of  a  great  and 
attended  to  every  |)art  of 
prosecuted  extortioners,  an( 
guilty  of  emlx'zzling  the  pub 
in  short,  restored  the  kingilo: 
from  a  most  de-siierate  to  a  ; 
condition,  whicti,   however 
have  done  if  Henry,  like 
had  not  re.«oIut«ly  BU[)|K)rt< 
favourite  mistressw?,   the  c 
and  the  factions  <»f    state, 
otherwise  have  overwhelmed 
not  writing  a  history  of  Fra 
fore,  cannot  enter  into  a  ( 
actions  ;  but  we  are  able  to 
idea  of  Sully  and  his  uiaatei 
thus  delineates  I  by  a  fine 
|X)litician  of  our  own  :  — **I 
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life  80  often,  when  I  might  no  easily  have 
kepi  out  of  danger,  know  this  better  than 
any  man,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  am  un- 
willing to  die  before  T  have  raistfl  this  kinjjr- 
dom  to  the  splendour  I  have  projwiscd  t<i 
myself,  and  before  I  have  shown  my  jieople 
that  1  love  them  like  my  children,  by  dis- 
charging them  from  a  part  of  the  taxes  that 
have  been  laid  on  them,  and  bv  govcminj? 
them  with  gentleness."  "  The  state  of 
France,"  ctmtinues  the  noble  author,  **  was 
thfn  even  worse  than  the  state  of  Great 
Britain  is  now.  The  debts  as  heavy  ;  many 
of  the  provinces  entirely  exhausted,  and 
none  of  them  in  a  condition  of  bearing  any 
new  imposition.  The  standing  revenues 
brought  into  the  king's  coffers  no  more  than 
thirty  millions,  though  an  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  were  raised  on  the  people,  so  great 
were  the  abuses  of  that  government  in  rais- 
ing money,  and  they  were  not  less  in  the 
dispensation  of  it.  The  whole  scheme  of 
ti)e  ailministration  was  a  scheme  of  fraud, 
and  all  who  served  cheated  the  public,  from 
the  highest  offices  down  to  the  lowest ;  f roui 
tile  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  down  to 
the  under  farmers  and  under  treasurers. 
8ully  beheld  the  state  of  things  when  he 
came  to  have  the  whole  8ui>eriutendency  of 
affairs  with  horrr)r;  he  was  ready  to 
despair,  but  he  did  not  despair.  Zeal  for 
his  master,  zeal  for  his  country,  and  this 
very  state,  seeming  so  desperate,  animated 
his  endeavours,  and  the  noblest  thought 
that  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  a  minister 
entered  into  his.  He  resolve'l  to  make,  and 
he  made,  the  reformation  of  abuses,  the  re- 
duction of  expenses,  and  a  frugal  manage- 
ment, the  sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of 
national  debts ;  and  a  sufficient  fund  for 
all  the  great  things  he  intended  to  do,  with- 
out overcharging  the  people.  He  succeeded 
in  alL  The  people  were  immediately  eased  ; 
trade  revivea,  tne  king's  coffers  wore  filled, 
a  maritime  power  was  created,  and  every- 
Uiing  necessary  was  prepared  to  put  the 
nation  in  a  condition  of  executing  great 
designs  whenever  great  conjunctures  should 
offer  themselves.  Such  was  the  effect  of 
twelve  years  of  wise  and  honest  arlministra- 
tion ;  and  this  effect  would  have  showed 
itrteli  in  as  greac  enterprises  against  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  as  has  been  in  ours,  if 
Henry  IV.  had  not  been  stabbed  by  one  of 
those  assassins  into  whose  fianils  the  in- 
terest of  this  house  and  the  frenzy  of  reli- 
gion had  ]>ut  the  dagger  more  than  once." 
This  aAsassin  was  Francis  Ravillac,  bom  at 
Ans^oulSme  in  1580,  where  he  followed  the 
profession  of  a  schoolmaster.  He  hatl  entered  1 
himself  as  a  lay  brother  among  the  Feuillans 
of  the  Rue  St  Honore,  who  are  paid  to  have 
dismissed  him  before  he  had  made  his  mon- 
astic vows,  because  they  had  discovered  that 
he  was  a  lunatic,  yet  it  did  not  appear  from 
anything  in  his  discourse,  either  during  his 
imprisonment  or  at  the  time  of  his  executi(»n, 
that  he  could  reasonably  be  charged  with 
ma/inem.  Henry  was  murdered  1 1  th  May 
1610,  and,  what  is  infinitely  more  astonish- 


ing than  the  murder,  are  the  presages  this 
unhappy  Prince  had  of  his  cruel  destiny, 
which,  Sully  tells  us,  **  were  indeed  dreadful 
and  surprising  to  the  last  degree."  The 
Queen  wjw  to  be  crowned,  purely  to  gratify 
her,  for  Henry  wan  vehemently  agiunst  the 
coronation,  and  the  nearer  the  moment  ap- 
proached, the  more  his  terrors  increased. 
In  this stateofoverwhebning horror,  "horror 
which,"  says  Sully,  '*at  firet  I  thought  an 
unpardonable  weakness,  he  opened  his  whole 
heart  to  me.  His  own  words  will  be  more 
affecting  than  all  I  can  say.  *0h,  my 
friend,*  said  he,  *  this  coronation  does  not 
please  me  ;  I  know  not  what  is  the  meaning 
of  it,  but  my  heart  tells  me  some  fatal  acci- 
dent will  hapi)en. '  He  sat  <io\\'n,  as  he  spoke 
these  words,  upon  a  chair  in  my  closet,  and, 
resigning  himself  some  time  to  all  the  horror 
of  liis  melancholy  aj)prehensions,  he  sud- 
denly started  up  and  cried  out,  *  Par  Dieu, 
1  shall  die  in  this  city  ;  they  will  muixler  me 
here  ;  1  see  plainly  they  have  made  my  death 
their  only  resource  ;'  for  he  had  then  great 
designs  on  foot  against  Spain  and  the  house 
of  Austrijw"  He  repeated  these  forebo<ling8 
several  times,  which  Sully  as  often  treated 
as  chimenis,  but  they  proved  realities.  After 
the  «leath  of  his  master,  with  which  he  was 
infinitely  afflicted.  Sully  retired  from  (Amrt; 
fora  newreign  intro<lucing  new  men  andnew 
meaHures,  he  was  not  only  no  Icmger  regarded, 
but  the  courtiers  also  united  and  plotted 
against  him.  The  life  he  led  in  retreat  wiis  ac- 
companied with  decency,  grandeur,  and  even 
majesty  ;  yet  it  Wiis,  in  scmie  measure,  em- 
bittered with  iloinestic  troubles  arising  from 
the  extra vagant'and  ill  conduct  of  his  eldest 
son,  the  Marquis  of  Hosny.  Sully  died  at 
Villebon,  and  his  duchess  caused  a  stiitue  to 
be  erected  over  his  bur^-ing-place  with  this 
inscription  :—"  Here  lies  the  bculy  of  the 
most  high,  most  puissant,  and  most  illus- 
trious lord.  Maximilian  de  Bethune,  Marquis 
of  Kosny,  who  shared  in  all  the  fortunes  of 
King  Henry  the  G  reat,  among  which  was  that 
meriiorable  battle,  which  gave  the  crown  to 
thtt  victor,  where,  by  his  valour,  he  gained  the 
white  standard,  and  took  several  prisoners  of 
distinction.  He  wjis  by  that  great  monarch, 
in  reward  of  his  many  virtues  and  distin- 
guished merit,  honoured  with  the  dignities  of 
duke,  peer,  ami  marshal  of  France,  with  the 
governments  of  the  upper  and  lower  Poitou, 
with  the  office  of  grand  master  of  the  ord- 
nance, in  which,  bearing  the  thunder  of  his 
Jupiter,  he  took  the  castle  of  Montemolin, 
till  then  believed  impregnable,  and  many 
other  fortresses  of  Savoy.  He  wjis  likewise 
miule  superintendent  of  the  finances,  which 
office  he  discharged  singly,  with  a  wise  ami 
practical  economv,  and  continued  his  faith- 
ful serx-ices  till  that  unfortunate  day  when 
the  Ca.'sar  of  the  French  nati«)n  lost  his  life 
by  the  hand  of  a  parricitle.  After  the 
lamentable  death  of  that  great  king,  he 
retired  from  oublic  affairs,  and  passe<l  the 
remainder  of  nis  life  in  ease  and  tranquillity. 
He  died  at  the  castle  of  Villebon,  December 
22d,  1641,  aged  eighty-two  years."    It  was 
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a  great  age  for  a  man  to  live  to  who  had 
run  through  so  many  change  and  chances, 
and  been  expoged  to  huch  variety  of  perils 
as  this  great  man  had  been.  One  of  these 
perils  had  been  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind, 
and  deserves  a  particular  mention.  It  was 
at  the  taking  of  a  town  in  Carabray,  in  the 
year  1581,  when,  to  defend  the  women  from 
the  brutality  of  the  soldiers,  the  churches, 
with  guards  about  them,  were  given  them 
for  asylums.  Nevertheless,  a  very  beautiful 
young  girl  suddenly  threw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  Sully  as  he  was  walking  in  the 
streets,  and  holding  him  fast,  conjured  him 
to  guanl  her  from  some  soldiers,  who,  she 
Baid,  had  concealed  themselves  as  soon  as 
they  saw  him.  SuU  v  endeavoured  to  calm 
her  fears,  and  offered  to  conduct  her  to  the 
next  church,  but  she  told  him  she  h.od  been 
there,  and  asked  for  admittance,  wliich  they 
refuse*!,  because  they  knew  she  ha<l  the 
plague.  Sully  thrust  her  fn)m  hira  with  the 
utmost  indignation,  as  well  as  horror,  and 
expected  every  moment  to  be  seized  with 
the  plague,  which,  however,  by  good  luck, 
did  not  happen.  The  character  of  Sully, 
as  it  was  given  by  his  master,  Henry  IV'*., 
and  as  it  is  preserved  in  his  memoirs,  will 
very  properly  conclude  our  account  of  this 
illustrious  minister.  '*  Some  persons,"  said 
Henry,  "complain,  and  inde«Hl  I  do  myself 
Bometimes,  of  his  temper.  They  say  tie  is 
harsh,  impatient,  and  obstinate.  He  is 
accused  of  having  too  enterprising  a  mind, 
of  presuming  too  much  u|)on  his  own 
opinions,  exaggerating  the  worth  of  his  own 
actions,  and  lessening  that  of  others,  as  like- 
wise, of  eagerly  aspiring  after  honours  and 
riches.  Now,  although  I  am  well  convinced 
that  part  of  these  imputations  are  true,  and 
that  1  am  obliged  to  keep  an  higli  hand 
over  him  when  he  offends  me  with  those 
Bailies  of  ill  humour,  yet  1  cannot  cease  to 
love  him,  esteem  him,  an* I  emplov  him  in 
all  affairs  of  consequence,  because  t  am  very 
sure  that  he  loves  iny  perstm,  that  be  takes 
an  interest  in  my  preservation,  and  that  he 
in  ardently  solicitous  for  the  honour,  the 

flory,  and  grandeur  of  me  and  my  kingdom, 
know,  also,  that  he  has  no  malignity  in 
his  heart,  that  he  is  indefatigable  in  busi- 
ness and  fruitful  in  expedients,  that  he  is  a 
careful  manager  of  my  revenue,  a  man 
laborious  and  diligent,  who  endeavours  to 
bci  gnorant  of  nothing,  and  to  render  him- 
Belf  capable  of  conducting  all  affairs, 
whether  of  peace  or  war,  who  writes  and 
Bpeaks  in  a  style  that  pleases  me,  because  it 
ifl  at  once  that  of  a  soldier  and  a  stntcsman. 
In  a  word,  I  confess  to  you  that,  notwith- 
standing  all  his  extravagancies  and  little 
transports  of  pa«si(m,  1  find  no  one  so 
capable  as  he  is  of  consoling  me  under  every 
uneasiness."  The  Memoirs  de  Sully  have 
always  been  ranked  amongst  the  best  books 
of  French  history.  They  contain  a  most 
particular  account  of  whatever  passed  from 
the  peace  of  1570,  to  the  deatn  of  Henry 
JV.  in  the  year  1610,  aperirKi  of  time  whicn 
Aaa  8uj>pUed  the  mont  copious  subjects  to 
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the  historians  of  France.  They  are  full  of 
numerous  and  various  events,  wars,  foreign 
and  domestic,  interests  of  state  and  religion, 
master  strokes  of  policy,  unexpected  dis- 
coveries, struggles  of  ambition,  stratagems 
of  policv.  embassies  and  negociations. 

BETHUNE,  Admiral  Charles  Ramsat 
Drinkwater  of  Balfour,  was  bom  on  the 
27th  December  1802,  and  is  the  second  son 
of  the  late  John  Drinkwater,  Esq.,  F.S.  A., 
a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army,  of  Salford, 
county  of  LancasU'r,  by  Eleanor,  daughter 
of  Charles  Congalton,  Esqj.  of  Congalton,  in 
the  county  of  Mid-Lothian:  grandson  of 
the  late  John  Drinkwater,  Esq.,  surgeon 
\i.  N.,  who  served  during  the  war  i>f  17^-59 
in  the  West  Indies,  where,  in  the  Ripon,  60 
guns,  he  was  present  at  the  capture  of 
Guadalou)ie ;  and  nephew  of  the  late  Thomas 
Drinkwater,  Esq.,  major  of  the62d  Regiment 
of  Foot,  who  attained  distinction  in  the  first 
campaigns  in  St  Doming©  in  1793-94,  and 
was  afterwards  drowned  at  sea.  This  officer 
entered  the  navy  on  the  2d  August  1815  as 
first-class  volunteer  on  board  the  Northum- 
berland, 74,  Captain  Charles  Bayue  Hodgson 
Ross,  bearing  the  flag  of  Sir  Charles  Cock- 
bum,  under  whom  he  accompanied  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  to  St  Helena.  He  next  joined 
the  Leander,  60,  flag-ship,  at  Halifax,  under 
Sir  David  Milne  ;  served  as  midshipman 
with  Sir  Thomas  Masterman  Hardy  in  the 
Superb,  74,  and  Creole,  42,  on  the  South 
American  station  ;  pa8se<l  his  examination 
24th  March  1822  ;  received,  5th  August  fol- 
lowing, an  order  to  act  as  lieutenant  of  the 
Doris,  42,  Captains  Thomas  Bourchier  and 
William  James  Hope  Johnstone:  and  was 
confirmed  by  the  Admiralty  on  tne  29th  of 
October  in  the  same  year.  The  frigate  last 
named  was  for  some  time  employed  in 
watching  the  blockading  squadron  at  Per- 
nambuco,  and  was  paid  off  12th  January 
18-25.  On  21st  August  1826  Lieutenant 
Bethune  was  appointed  to  the  Barham,  50, 
fitting  for  the  flag  of  the  Hon.  Cliarles 
Elphmstone  Fleming,  commander-in-chi^ 
in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  obtained  a 
second  proinotal  commission,  14th  April 
1828,  and  joined  in  succession  the  Forret,  10, 
Espiegle,  18,  and  in  September  1829,  as  act- 
ing captain,  the  Magnificent,  the  receiving- 
ship  at  Jamaica.  He  invalided  soon  after- 
wanls,  an«i  on  22d  July  1830  was  officially 
posted.  Captain  Bethune's  next  and  last 
ap[K)intment  afloat  was  9th  September  1836 
to  the  Conway,  28,  in  which  frigate  we  find 
him  for  eighteen  montlis  the  senior  officer 
in  New  South  Wales,  acting  afterwards  in 
the  same  capacity  in  the  Say  of  Bengal, 
and  in  December  1839,  on  the  death  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  assuming,  until  the 
arrival  of  Sir  Gor«l<m  Bremer,  the  direction 
of  all  her  Majesty's  ships  in  India.  In  dis- 
charge of  the  responsible  duties  which  these 
for  a  while  devolved  up<m  him,  he  assisted 
the  Governor-(jeneral  in  organising  the 
Chinese  expe<lition  ;  and  exercised  bis  autho- 
rity to  the  full  approbation  of  the  Admiralty 
in  preserving  tranquillity  at  Rangoon.     In 
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June  1840  CapUiu  Betbune,  in  charjsre  of  a 
division  c^  transports,  himself  accompanied 
the  armament  to  China,  and  bore  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  operations  that  followed. 
At  the  taking,  on  the  5th  July  of  Ting-hai, 
the  capital  of  ChuHan,  he  funned  one  of  the 
scaling  party  himself,  and  having  carried 
the  place  by  assault,  had  the  honour  of  pre- 
senting the  commander-in-chief,  in  absence 
<^  the  kev$^  with  the  hell  of  the  town.  In  the 
course  o/ the  same  month  he  was  also  attached 
to  the  blockading  force  off  Ningpo ;  and  he 
was  then  deput^,  with  the  Algerine,  brig, 
and  Hebe,  tender,  under  his  orders,  to  exa- 
mine and  report  on  the  entrance  of  the  Yang- 
tse-Kiang,  the  practicsbility  of  which  as  a 
channel  Uir  large  ships  he  fully  established. 
On  returning  to  Chusan  Captain  Bethune 
was  constantly  employed  up  to  the  time  of 
its  surrender  in  1841,  in  the  survey  of  that 
archipelago.  At  the  captura  on  the  13th 
March  of  the  last  fort  protecting  the  ap- 
inroaches  to  Canton  he  commanded  the  boats 
under  Captain  Herbert,  whose  thanks  he 
received  for  the  steady  manner  in  which  they 
were  brought  to  the  attack.  He  also  assisted 
Captain  Bouichier  in  directing  the  move- 
ments of  the  flotilla  at  the  ensuing  capture 
of  the  city  itself ;  and  on  that  occasion,  as 
well  as  during  the  operations  which  led  to 
its  second  reduction.  Captain  He/bert  offici- 
aJly  declared  his  thanks  as  due  to  **  that 
excellent  officer  Captain  Bethune."  After 
the  later  event,  the  Conway  was  sent  home 
with  invalids  from  the  fleet,  and  2,000,000 
dollars  of  the  Cliinese  ransom.  On  his 
arrival  in  England  in  January  1842,  Captain 
Bethune  found  that  for  his  services  he  had 
been  rewardt^  on  29th  July  1841  with  the 
decoration  of  a  C.B. — or  Commander  of  the 
Bath.  In  1835  Captain  Bethune  was  at- 
tached to  the  embassy  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Durham,  for  the  purpose  of  refx)rtingon  the 
naval  establishments  of  Russia.  He  was 
appointed  in  1846  an  assistant  to  the  hydro- 
grapher  at  the  Admiralty,  and  he  married 
<m  the  26th  February  1846  Frances  Cecilia, 
only  child  of  Henry  Stables,  Esq.  of  Piu-k- 
hill,  CLapham.  After  having  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  profession  with  honour  and 
credit  in  various  climates.  Captain  Bethune, 
who  has  since  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Bear- Admiral,  retired  to  the  family  estate 
of  Balfour,  in  the  parish  of  Kennoway,  to 
enjoy  the  calm  and  tranouil  pleasures  of  a 
country  life,  to  which  he  has  brought  quali- 
ties that  have  endeared  him  to  a  numerous 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances.  Admiral 
Bethune  now  ably  discharges  on  shore  the 
duties  of  a  country  gentleman.  He  is  one 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Lieutenancy  lor  the 
district  of  Kirkcaldy,  takes  an  active  purt 
at  the  county  meetings  in  ordering  and 
settling  the  public  business,  and  amongst 
thoae  gentlemen  who  act  in  the  Commissi(m 
of  the  Peace,  and  who  gratuitously  devote 
no  small  portion  of  time  and  labour  in 
administering  the  law  in  the  J.  P.  Courts, 
he  holds  a  distingnished  place.  As  a  public 
man  be  loves  his  country,  and  is  a  firm 
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friend  to  its  civil  and  religious  establish- 
ments ;  and  while  undeviating  in  his  politi- 
cal attachments,  he  is  most  tolerant  to  all 
those  from  whom  he  differs  in  opinion.  As 
an  heriU>r  he  is  attentive  to  the  wants  of  the 
poor,  and  to  the  educational  interests  of  the 
parishes  with  which  he  is  connected.  On 
Ills  private  life  we  d(»n't  feel  at  liberty  to 
enter;  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  state 
that  in  that  character  also  he  is  no  less 
exenr»plarv. 

BETHUNE,  Major-General  Sir  Henrt 
LiND>::sAY,  of  Kilconquhar.  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Lindesays  of  Wormestone,  in 
Fifeshire,  and  of  the  Lords  Lindesav  of  the 
Byres,  so  diHtinguiahed  in  Sc<»ttish  history, 
was  bom  at  Hilton,  near  Perth,  in  1787 — 
the  eldest  of  a  family  consisting  of  three 
sons  and  four  daughters,  all  remarkable  for 
their  lofty  stature  and  gallant  bearing. 
DeHtine<l  for  the  army,  he  was  educated  at 
Woolwich,  and  early  in  life  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  East  India  Company.  While 
yet  a  lieutenant  of  the  Company's  Horse 
Artillery  be  was  sent  from  Madras  to  Persia 
for  the  t>urpose  of  instructing  and  assisting 
the  celel>rated  Abbas  Mirza,  Crown  Prince, 
and  eldest  son  of  Futteh  Ali  Shah,  in  the 
organisation  of  his  artillery.  The  talent 
and  resolution  he  exhibited  in  the  execution 
of  this  duty,  and  his  dashing  conduct  u)X)n 
all  occasions,  gained  him  the  highest  con- 
sideration in  Persia.  The  following  trait 
would  alone  justify  this  reputation  : — Dur- 
ing hostilities  between  Russia  and  Persia, 
before  the  peace  negociated  by  Sir  Gore 
Ouseley,  the  Kussians  had,  on  one  occa- 
sion, surprised  the  Persian  camp  during 
the  absence,  on  a  sporting  excursion,  of 
the  Prince,  who,  witn  his  staff  and  suite, 
had  also  taken  the  artillery  horses  to  becU 
for  game.  Lindesay,  on  his  return,  seeing 
with  his  gloss  his  six  brass  guns  ranged  in 
front  of  the  enemy's  lines,  instantly  har- 
nessed his  horses,  and  galloping  across  the 
intervening  plain,  through  the  hostile  ad- 
vance<l  posts,  cut  down  the  guard,  and 
brought  off  the  guns  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
Russian  army.  Repeated  feats  of  this  dar- 
ing character,  his  lofty  and  commandintc 
stature  (being  six  feet  seven  inches  in 
height),  and  nis  great  personal  strength, 
always  highly  admired  by  Orientals,  justi- 
fied the  epithet,  familiarly  applied  to  nim  in 
the  Persian  armies,  of  **  Kustum" — the 
Hercules  of  ancient  Persian  story ;  while 
his  humanity  arid  justice,  and  regular  dis- 
tribution of  pay  to  the  troops  under  his 
command  (too  often  neglected  by  native 
officers),  secured  their  personal  attachment 
and  esteem.  After  a  jperiod  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  thus  usefully  spent  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Persia,  Major  Lindesay  returned  to 
his  native  country,  where  he  succeeded,  on 
the  death  of  his  grandfather,  to  the  estate 
of  Kilconquhar.  He  assumed  the  name  of 
Bethune  on  this  occasion,  being  obliged  by 
the  deed  of  entail  to  adopt  that  surname-^ 
his  pn^enitors  having  succeeded  through  a 
female  of  the  old  FuQaVi\x«  ^\^\xivm^   \cl 
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under  these  circumstanoea  Mahomed 
Jed  toEnghuid,  and  Sir  Henry  Bethune 
taneously   repaired    to    London    and 
d  his  services  to  Government.      The 
?n   Secretary,  Lord   Palmerston,  ac- 
1  them,   conferred  on  hira  the  local 
of  major-general   in  Asia,  and  de- 
fied him  as  an  accredited  agent  of  the 
h  Government    He  was  received  with 
ft  bj^  the  Shah :  his  arrival  was  in- 
Y  noised  throughout  Persia,  and  the 
al  influence  of  the  name  of  **  Lindesay 
,"  by  which  he  was  there  generally 
1,  still  powerful  after  so  many  years' 
«,  spread  confidencd  throughout  the 
trmy,  and  consternation  through  that 
rebel  ZuUi  Sultan,  who  set  a  i)nce  of 
Dmauns  on  his  head.    Some  difficul- 
i  first  ^  arose  in  consequence  of  Sir 
's  ninioritv  in  the  servics  to  certain 
officers  already  high  in  station ;  but 
ere  soon  removed  by  his  nobly  con- 
to  take  an  inferior  command,  with 
to  the  nublio  interest,  and  placing 
under  the  orders  of  the  chief  of  those 
Colonel  Passmore,  as  a  temporary 
ment.     Our  s^^ace  will  not  admit  of 
of  the  war,  and  of  the  expedition 
the  rebel  uncle,    headed    by    Sir 
Bethune,  who  commanded  the  ad- 
guard  of  the  Shah's  army,  and  by 
uurly  rapid  march— or,  as  it  is  de- 
in  a  letter  in  the  St  Petertbvrff 
** dragging  the  army  after  him" — 
1,  attaclced,  and  defeated  the  rebel 
ad  took  Zulli  Sultan  prisoner,  en- 
he  Shah  to  make  his  triumphal 
ito    Teheran   in    December   IB^ 
ices  were  acknowledged  by  a  firman 
Shah,  investing  "  the  mgh  in  de- 
I  rank,  the  wise  and  prudent,  the 
nd  brave,  the  sincere  and  devoted, 
t   amonar  Chri«t.ift«* 
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nun  loe  recovery  of  ami 
enemy.      4.    For   servic 
Tabreez  to  Teheran.     5. 
dered  during  the  campaig 
fidelity.      IS  or  was  the 
British   envoy,   Sir  Johi 
marke<l  and  gratif  jring. 
Lord  Kllenborough,  date 
he  refers  to  *Hhe  unbount 
posed  in  Sir  Henry  Bethu 
Government,  and  by  th 
classes;"  to  the  "fame  v 
quired  during  his  former  sc 
to  the  **  very  extraordinai 
name  and  reputation ;"  to 
of  the  language  and  habit 
and  to  ^^  the  successful  res 
could  possibly  have  been 
all  his  operations,   as  ful 
(Sir  John's)  accession  to 
Shah  and  the  Court  of  P 
direction  of  all  hostile  opei 
intrusted  to  him. "    **  His 
states  in  another  letter,  of 
1835,  "  have  been  energetic 
ciliatorv,  and  his  efforts  ha^ 
by  the  British  officers  attac 
Owing  to  the  subordination 
or  no  injury  has  been  done 
The  ryots  (or  ixjasantry)  h; 
him  against  tne  oppressioi 
native  authorities,   and  ha 
ciated  the  contrast  betweei 
an  army  marching  under  ] 
marching  under  native  coi 
numberless  letters  and  vers 
ceived  by  the  Persian  Govei 
of  the  EngUsh  name."     *>! 
this  the  following  extract 
letter  from  Persia,  printed 
Service  OazeUe :—'' Gw&i 
Lindesay  in  this  country,  ai 
to  be,  for  certainly  he  wm 
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King  William  TV,)  had  conferred  upon  him 
the  honour  of  a  banmetcy,  *^a8  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  important  services''  which 
Iw  had  {lerformed  in  Persia,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  a  request  of  Mahomed  Shah,  ex- 
rawtfed  in  a  letter  to  the  King,  that  HiH 
Majesty  would  confer  some  rank  u))on  Sir 
Henry  *'  which,  in  the  English  state,  may 
descend  lineally  to  his  pwterity,  and  always 
remain  in  his  family."  The  following  is  a 
literal  translati(»n  of  this  curious  and  un- 
osu&l  letter,  which  is  dated  June  2,  1835  : — 
'^Let  the  mind  (»f  the  Sovereign,  who  is  an 
ornament  to  his  Government,  and  adorns 
the  worhl,  be  informed,  that  the  former  ser- 
vices roiderHd  by  Sir  Henry  Bethune  to 
the  state  of  Persia  have  not  been  concealed 
from  our  fortunate  brother,  and  no  doubt 
they  have  often  reached  the  royal  ear  ;  in 
truth,  his  services  and  exertions  are  manifest 
to  both  our  states,  aod  es|)ecially  in  this 
emiiire.  We  have  reason  to  be  amply  satis- 
lied  with  them.  It  happily  occurred  that, 
last  year,  the  above-mentioned  officer  ar- 
rived at  the  capital,  when  we  had  newly 
arrived  at  Khorassan,  and  the  late  king, 
whose  abode  is  in  Paradise,  transferred  his 
services  to  your  friend.  Whilst  at  Tabreez 
he  (Sir  Henry  Bethune)  bestowed  much 
labour  on  the  artillery  and  arsenal,  which 
he  brought  into  good  order;  and  he  was 
with  us  at  the  time  of  our  advance  from 
Ts^reez  till  our  arrival  at  the  capital,  in 
command  of  our  advanced  guard.  Subse- 
quently, vfhen  deputed  to  Fars,  the  services 
which  he  rendered  surpassed  all  other  ser- 
vices ;  and  in  such  a  manner  that,  in  royal 
justice,  our  desire  to  honour  him  has  led  us 
to  be  tnus  explicit  on  the  subject  of  his  ser- 
vices, and  to  express  to  our  happy  brother, 
without  reserve,  our  entire  satisfaction,  and 
frankly  to  make  known  our  wish  that  some 
rank  may  be  conferred  upon  him  by  our 
royal  brother  which,  in  the  English  state, 
may  descend  lineally  to  his  posterity,  and 
always  remain  in  his  family."  Sir  Heni^ 
having  reaped  these  honourable  aud  envi- 
able rewards,  purposed  passing  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  Scotland— adding  to 
and  decorating  his  venerable  mansion  of  Kil- 
oonquhar,  and  fulfilling  in  other  respects 
the  quiet  and  unostentatious  duties  of  a 
private  country  gentleman.  In  public 
affiurs  he  seldom  or  ever  took  any  promi- 
nent part ;  but  when  the  occasion  required 
(as,  for  example,  on  the  cont<>st  of  his  friend 
and  neighbour.  Sir  Kalph  Anstruther,  for 
the  St  Andrews  burghs)  he  was  always 
found  ranked  on  the  side  of  constitutional 
order  and  stability.  During  the  year  1850, 
his  health  having  been  much  shaken,  and 
thinking  that  a  change  of  air  and  a  milder 
climate  might  restore  it,  he  repaired  to 
Persia,  to  the  land  of  his  early  exploits, 
there  to  snend  the  winter.  It  was  decreed 
that  he  snould  never  return.  He  died  at 
Tabrees  on  the  19th  of  February  1851,  in 
his  sixty-fourth  year,  surrounded  by  friends 
even  is  that  distant  clime.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  marked  kindness  of  the  Shah 


and  the  Ameer  during  his  illness ;  every 
wish  he  expressed  was  at  once  granted, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation  or  deUy. 
The  interest  and  anxiety  of  the  Queen- 
mother  were  not  less  marked  and  conside- 
rate. He  was  interred  in  the  churchyard 
of  the  Armenians,  with  the  full  service 
of  their  church,  and  with  every  military 
honour  which  Persia  could  bestow.  The 
bazaars  and  the  streets  were  thronged  with 
spectaUirs,  and  the  whole  Christian  i)opula- 
tion  of  Tabreez  attended  the  ceremony. 
£ver^  earthly  honour  was  thus  paid  to  the 
remams  and  the  memory  of  the  gallant 
**  Lindesay  Sahib"  in  the  country  where  his 
services  and  character  were  so  well  known 
and  anpreciated,  and  where  bix  example,  as  a 
Britiso  gentleman  serving  as  a  Persian  officer, 
and  infusiug  the  principles  and  practi6e  of 
Christian  into  Oriental  warfare,  muiit  have 
left  a  deep,  an  enduriug,  and  a  most  bene- 
ficial influence.  The  loss  to  his  native 
land,  to  Britain,  though  rich  in  such 
**  worthy  sons,"  was  also  great ;  but  to  the 
poor,  the  afflicted,  and  the  distresfced  of  his 
own  estate  and  neighbourhood,  who  had 
ever  reposed  their  trust  on  his  ready  l)ene- 
volence  and  sympathy,  and  to  those  still 
nearer  to  him,  the  bereavement  was  irrepar- 
able. Lady  Bethune  still  survives,  with  a 
family  of  three  sons  and  five  daughters ; 
and  the  estate  and  titles  have  descended  to 
the  eldest  son,  now  Sir  John  Trotter 
Bethune  of  Kilconquhar,  Bart. 

BETHUNE,  Alexander,  a  literary 
peasant,  of  unpretending  worth  and  rare 
talent,  was  the  son  of  an  agricultural 
labourer  of  the  same  name,  and  was  born 
at  Upper  RankeiUour,  in  the  parish  of 
Monimail,  Fifeshire,  about  the  end  of  July 
1804.  From  the  extreme  poverty  of  his 
parents,  he  received  but  a  scanty  education, 
having,  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-two,  been 
only  four  or  five  months  at  school,  while 
his  brother  John,  the  subject  of  the  follow- 
ing article,  who  was  a  few  years  younger, 
was  at  school  but  one  day.  To  their  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Alison  Christie, 
they  were  mainly  indebted  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  those  talents  which  subsequently 
obtained  for  them  a  very  respectable  stanci- 
ing  in  the  literary  world.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  Alexander  was  engaged  in  the 
occupation  of  a  labourer.  He  describes  him- 
self as  having  been  set  to  dig  at  raw  four- 
teen, and  for  more  than  a  year  afterwards, 
his  joints,  in  first  attempting  to  move  in  the 
morning,  creaked  like  machinery  wanting 
oiL  Previous  to  this  bis  i:arents  had  removed 
to  the  hamlet  of  Locheud,  near  the  loch  of 
Lindores.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he 
enrolled  himself  in  the  evening  classes  taught 
by  the  Rev.  John  Adamson,  afterwards  of 
Dundee,  who  about  1825  kept  a  school  at 
Lochend.  With  the  view  of  improving  his 
cimdition,  becoinraenced  learning  the  weav- 
ing business,  under  the  instruction  of  his 
brother,  but  after  expending  all  their  savings 
in  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  apparatus, 
they  were  compelled,  from  the  general  failures 
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0  were  aiJigently   devoted  to  literary 
uits,  and  besides  contributing  several 

1  and  other  pieces  to  the  periodicals  of 

lay,  he  completed  a  series  of  *'  Tales  and 

ches  of  the  Scottish  Peasantry,"  a  work 

h,  on  its  publication  in  18^^,  was  justly 

ired  for  its  truthfulness  and  vigorous 

eation  of  rustic  character,  as  welTas  for 

iuthor's  general  knowledge  of  human 

re.     The  risk  of  the  publication  was 

rtaken  by  Mr  Shortrede,  then  a  printer 

linbuivh,  who  gave  for  the  copyright 

rice  of  the  fir»t  fifty  copies  sold,  with 

1  the  author  seemed  peitectly  satisfied. 

irother  John  having,  in  the  meantime, 

aed  the  situation  of  overseer  on  the 

I  of  Inchrye,  he  accompanied  him  as 

wistant.    &;fore  the  end  of  a  year, 

/er,  that  estate  passe<l  into  the  hands 

ew  proprietor,  and  their  engagement 

to  an  end.     As  they  were  obliged,  at 

me  time,  to  quit  the  house  at  Lochend, 

formed  i>art  of  the  Inchrye  proi)erty, 

others  came  to  the  resolution  of  feuing 

9  of  ground  near  Newburgh,  and  im- 

tely  set  about  building  a  house  for 

jlves.     In  concert  with  his  brother, 

i  prepared  a  series  of  **  Lectures  on 

3ai  Economy,"  which  were  ]hi Wished 

),  but  did  not  meet  with  the  success 

had  been  anticipated.      After  the 

)f  his  brother  the  same  year  he  under- 

16  revision  of  his  poems,  which  ho 

ed  in  a  volume,  with  a  memoir,  and 

t  impression  of  seven  hundred  copies 

been  disposed  of,  a  second  edition 

on  called  for.     A  copy  of  the  work 

fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mrs  Hill, 

J  of  Mr  Frederick  Hill,  inB!>ector  of 

that    lady    wrote    to    Alexander 

e,  ofiering  to  use  her  influence  to 

him  a  situation  as  teacher  or  in 

her  way  connected  with  the  prisons  : 


^ ..>.v*  >■•>  ^iLi/ciuctru  f 

tions  from  his  Corresiwi 
Remains.     In  as  far  as 
and  conduct,   Alexande 
brother  were  as  fine  sjieci 
peasantry  as  could  any  wl 
were,  in  fact,  models  of 
without  meanness  ;  fnig] 
severing,   and    unostent 
without  bigotry  or  into 
ductions  of  his  intellect 
courted  and  esteemed  by 
ranks  of  society.    This, 
make  him  vain,  or  turn  i 
tenor  of  his  way.     He  \ 
stunly  inde)iendent  peasa 
in  the  least  of  his  calling 
ing,  felling  wood,  break 
highway,   or  building  di 
long  as  he  was  able  oy 
minister  to  his  own  wante 
and  intervals  of  leisure,  1 
tion  t*)  literary  compositic 
from  liis  ordinary  toiL 

BETHUNE,  John,  th. 
poems  and  tales,  son  of  a 
nimself  a  labourer,  was 
1812.  in  the  parish  of  Mo 
at  tne  Mount,  already  c 
Scottish  poetry  as  the  phu 
Sir  David  Lindsay.  At 
his  father  removecl  to  a  p 
end.  near  the  loch  of  Lin 
greater  part  of  John  Bethu 
spent.  He  never  was  but  ^ 
He  was  taught  to  read  by 
received  lessons  in  writinj 
from  his  bi-other,  Alexande 
of  "Tales  and  Sketches 
Peasantry,"  who  recently  i 
tion  from  his  Poems,  witl 
life.  When  he  was  yet  scj 
and  his  brother  earned  the 
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piscea  ;  he  kIh  wrote  uid  plmnned  ^number 
of  tAka,  nniH  ol  which,  u  well  u  othen  hj 
hii  broth«r  Aleumder.  >i>p«arc(i  in  "  Wil- 
■on'a  TiUia  of  the  Buplen."  In  Octolwr 
1839  he  wu  engaged  fo  the  mtate  of  Inch- 
(re  u  a  dny-labourer  :  and  afterwards  in 
1835,  on  the  death  of  the  ovtrawr,  he  wag 
appniated  ia  hia  place,  at  a  salary  of  £26 
yrarly,  with  f.^lcier  for  a  cow,  when  he 
cDgngt-d  hia  brother  as  his  usuitaiit.  There 
be  remained  fur  one  year.  In  1836  was 
published  "Tales  and  Skptchen  of  the 
Scottigh  Peasantry."  byAlenaaderBethiiiie, 
to  which  he  contributed  five  pieces.  Twu 
years  afterwanls  appeared  "Lectures  on 
I^Ktical  Eeonomy,"  by  both  brothers,  on 
tile  litle-page  of  which  he  deaianated  him- 
»el(  a  "Fifeshire  Foireiter."  This  work, 
tboagh  dengned  Co  teach  poor  people  habits 
of  thrift  anil  savini;,  and  well  sp<iken  of  by 
tile  pre*s,  did  not  succeed  with  the  puhtic. 
Asa  "Fifeshire  Forrester"  he  contributed 
>  namber  of  ]>oems  to  theSooe^irt  Chriitlan 
Berald,  He  also  wrote  some  pieces  for  the 
Ctritlinn  /lutmrtor.  In  1838,  having 
Rceired  some  small  remuneration  for  one 
or  two  contributions  to  a  periodical,  and 
finding  hiii  health  failing  hitn,  he  determined 
to  ^ve  up  manual  labour,  and  trust  to  his 
pen  for  his  future  support.  He  did  not  lung 
Bab  in  the  uncertain  waters  of  literature,  an 
be  was  cut  off  by  consumpti™  on  the  frire- 
Doon  of  Sunday  the  lot  oF  .Sejittmbcr  1839. 
He  died  at  the  early  age  of  ^7,     He  was  a 

whole  life  seems  to  have  been  a  scene  of 
constant  di'sppointment  and  suffering,  but 
be  possessed  a  cheeriul,  contented  diriposl- 
bon,  and  a  spirit  of  so  much  independence, 
that  when  an  Edinburgh  friend  offered  to 
sxert  bis  influence  to  prm^re  him  a  Govern- 
ment situation,  he  at  once  declined  it,  choos- 
ing rather  to  support  himself  by  hia  own 
Bnaided  industry. 

BIRKEL^  Rev-  John,  M.A.,  minister 
ot  the  second  charge  at  Cupar,  was  bom  in 
the  parish  of  Newbum  ou  Itith  April  1788. 
where  he  received  the  rudimente  of  his 
education,  which  was  afterwards  completed 
at  St  Andrews.     After  couKiderable  experi- 

appointed  Governor  of  Geor(-e  Watson's 
Hospital,  Edinburgh,  and  was  thence  pro- 
moted to  the  church  and  |)arbli  of 
Wntmther  in  1819.  Here  he  laboured 
with  much  success  until  1825,  when,  upon 
the  death  of  Dr  Campbell,  he  was  promotul 
(o  the  secnn.!  charge  of  Cupar.  Although 
not  advanced  to  the  tint  charge  <>n  the  death 
of  Dr  Adamson,  the  most  ample  testimonv 
to  bis  merits  was  upon  that  occasion  mani- 
fested in  a  petition  to  the  Crown  on  bis  he- 
balf,  and  subscribed  by  the  great  body  of 
tbe  parishioQeiB  of  all  mnlis  and  clawief. 
Ho  wa«  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age.  and  the 
twenty-third  of  his  ministry  when  he  died. 
The  _miculiar  drcumstances  accompanying 
Hr  Birrel's  death  commoniotfi  a  solemn 
intareM  to  his  character  and  career.  Such 
BD  erent  allaji   all   animosity,    awakens 


sympathy,  and  calls  up  tender  feeling.  Bnt 
apart  frum  these,  his  departure  in  any  cir> 
cumstancea  must  have  been  deplored.  Mr 
Binvl  stood  high  in  the  affegtions  of  his 
jmiple  as  a  uwflil,  pjiinstakiug.  faithful 
overseer  of  tbe  flock,  and  was  every  ;fear 
gaining  upon  their  esteem  by  the  exhibition 
of  nil  those  qualities  which  are  most  valuable 
in  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  an 
excellent  fcholar.  much  indeed  abi)v«  the 
average  ;  and  though  averse  to  dioplay,  it 
was  Hell  known  to  his  intimate  friends  boa 
minute,  accurate,  and  extensive  were  his 
classical  attainments.  As  a  preacher,  he 
was  neither  striking  nor  ornate,  and  be  did 
not  wm  at  being  so  ;  bis  excellence  lay  in  a 
plain,  practical  exposition  of  evangelical 
truth,  eipnjsAed  with  the  utmost  perapicuity, 
an'l  delivered  with  great  earnestness  and 
simpUcity.  His  heart  was  ever  in  his  duty, 
and  in  his  daily  walks  thn>ugh  tbe  [>arish 
few  did  so  much,  and  made  so  little  boaat 
of  iL  His  correct  deportment,  unobtrusive 
maimers,  suavity  and  gentleness  of  disposi- 
tion, were  tbe  suhjecla  ol  general  comineu- 


dislike.  The 
most  unequivocal  testimony  to  Mr  Birrel's 
worth  was  liorne  on  the  {lay  of  his  funeral, 
when  all  public  business  was  for  a  time 
suaiffinded,  and  a  sorrowing  people  acci)ai- 
panied  Jiis  mortal  remains  to  the  tomb- 
The  streets  through  which  the  mournful 
passed   were  crowdB<l   with  all 


indsc 


who,  i 


I,  gave 


headed  by  the  Alacistrates  and 
Town  Council,  attended  by  tht'ir  ofliuen ; 
thr-n  followed  the  teachers  and  hoi's  of  the 
Academy  :  next  the  Session  and  niemlwra 
of  Presbytery,  and  then  a  iiuiul>e(  of  the 
friends  of  the  deceased,  together  with  nearly 
the  whole  body  of  the  n»jiectable  inlialu- 
tants  of  the  town  and  ailjoining  district. 
Mr  Birrel  was  one  of  the  iHist  of  fathers,  on 
utfvctionate  husband,  a  valuable  citizen,  and 
a  faithful  and  ililigent  past-ir.  And  if  an 
integrity  that  no  man  could  question,  a 
singular  directness  of  pur^vise  in  all  that  he 
aimed  at,  a  gentleness  which  ever  "  by  a 
Hoft  answer  turned  away  wrath,"  a  benevo- 
teni'e  and  kindness  of  heart  which  led  him 
instinctively  to  the  beilsides  of  the  afflicted 
and  dving,  an  enlorgeil  apprehension,  and  a 
con=ci'entiouB  discharge  of  all  his  various 
duties— if  these,  and  qualities  such  as  these, 
can  endear  one  member  of  siviety  to  another, 
Mr  ISirrel's  memory  will  long  be  embalmed 
ill  the  atTectiona  of  the  people  of  Cu|)ar  and 
the  Humiiinding  diatrict- 

BISSKT,  Petib,  Profnwor  of  Canon 
Law  in  the  university  of  Bolc.gna,  in  Italy, 
was  bom  in  the  county  i^  Fife,  in  tile  reign 
of  .Tames  V.  He  studied  grammar,  nhiFo- 
sophy.  and  the  laws,  at  St  Andrews,  whence 
he  removed  to  Paris,  and  having  comi listed 
hii  education  in  that  university,  he  went 
to  Bologna,  where  he  received  the  degree 
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pune  1794.     He  next  served  for  three 

"H  under  the  flag  of  the  «*ame  officer  in 

Sans  Pareil,  fk),  as  midshipman,  master's 

e,  and  second  master,  ana  wa^  with  him 

lonl  Bridi:>ort'8  action  with  the  French 

off  Isle  de  Cruiz,  23d  June  1795.     He 

subsequently  for   a   short   period  in 

i-Q  lent,   as   acting-lieutenant    to    the 

elope,  36,  Captain  Hon.  Charles  Paget, 

eventually  rejoined  Lord  Seymour,  who 

been  nominated  commander-in-chief  in 

Leeward  Islands,  and  on  16th  August 

e  latter  year  was  appointed  in  the  same 

city  to  the  Unit^,  38,   Captain  John 

Beresford,  under  whom  he  witnessed  the 

nder  of  the  Dutch  colony  of  Surinam. 

[arch  ISOO  he  again  became  attached 

»rd  Sejrmour^s  flag-ship,  the  Prince  of 

8,  98,  and  on  13th  Juljr  1801  was  con- 

i  into  the  Sans  Pareil,  into  wfiich  that 

man  had  shifted  his  flag.     Mr  Black's 

queut  appointments  were  :-  -5th  April 

after  a  short  interval  of  half-pay,  to 

nnce,  98,  Captain  Richard  Grindale, 

Channel ;  3d  July  1804  to  the  .£olu8, 

mtain  Lord  Wilham  Fitznw,  under 

ne  fought  in  Sir  Richard  Strahan's 

,  4th  November  1805  :  6th  May  1806 

t  lieutenant  to  the  Lgyptienne.   40, 

n  Hon.  Charles  Paget,  with  the  boats 

3h  ship  under  his  orders  he  took,  we 

\dt    a   letter-of-marque    of    greatly 

•r  force  ;  28th  April  1807,  in  a  similar 

y,  to  the  Cambrian,  40,  commanded 

same  captain^  in  which  frigate  he 

d  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen  in 

and  September  following,  and  27th 

08  to  the  Polyphemus,  64,  as  flag- 

At  to  the  Rear- Admiral  Bartholo- 

m  Rowley,  commander-in-chief,  on 

laica  station.     He  was  promoted  to 

mand,  5th  November  1809,  of  the 

sloop,  and  was  einnlnv«-i  *'»-  •-- 


w  educate  poor  chiidrv 
which   he  owed   his   bi 
Ormsby  in  the  countv  ol 
November  1852,  in  the  I 
BLACK,  Capt.  Jami 
of  the  preceding,  was  b<: 
the  vear  1775.     He  reci 
at  the  burgh  school,  am 
at  an  early  period  of  life. 
1799  he  obtained  the  ran 
was  wounded  on  board  t 
George  Dufi',  at  the  m« 
Trafalgar.     His  commist 
bears  date    the  8th   Sei 
which  period  he  was  app 
d*Es))agne  sloop.     We  n< 
Weaitel  brig,  18  guns,  on 
station,  in  the  month  of 
the  22(1  of  April  that  yeai 
Weasel  cruising  about  1 
east-north-east   of    the   i 
Captain  Black  discovere* 
French    convoy,   close   U 
making  for  the  ports  of  Ti 
As  the  Weasel  approachc 
vessels  separated  in  differe 
greater  part,  with  ten  gum 
for  the  Bay  of  Boscalina. 
continued  to  chase  under 
half -past  five  in  the  momii 
in  a  line  about  a  mile  from  1 
French  colours,  and  comi 
her.     The  wind  blowing 
south-east,  which  was  dure* 
the  sails  and  rigging  of  th 
siderably  damaged  before 
with  them.     At  six  in  th< 
ever,  the   Weasel  anchon 
within  pistol-shot  of  the  i 
furious  action  commenced 
twenty  minutes  the  latter 
ran  closer  in,  and  again  < 
This  increased  distance  noi 
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the  eftstward,  which  anchored  outside  the 
Weaael,    and   commenced   firing   at   her. 
Thia  obliged  the  brig  to  engine  on  both 
ndefi,  but  the  outer  gunboats  afterwards  ran 
in  and  jomed  the  others  ;  all  of  whom  now 
placed  themselves  behind  a  point  of  land, 
•o  that  the   Weasel  could  only  see  their 
masts  from  her  deck.     Here  the  gunboats 
oommeaced  a  most  destructive  fire,  their 
ffra|)e-shot  striking  the  brig  over  the  land 
in  every  part.     At  this  time  the  WeasePs 
crew,  originally  short  by  the  absence  of 
■evend  men  in  prizes,  was  so  reduced  that 
she  could  with  difficulty  man  four  guns ; 
the  marines  and  a  few  of  the  seamen  firing 
musketry,  her  grape  being  all  expended. 
The  action  lasted  in  this  way  till  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  gunboats  discon- 
tinued their  fire.     At  the  expiration  of  forty 
minutes    the    enga^ment    re-commence<I, 
and  continued  without  intermission  until 
half-paat  vx   afternoon,  when    the  firing 
entirely  ceased  on  both  si'les.     The  Weasel 
was  now  in  a  very  critical  situation.     She 
was  but  a  few  yards  from  a  lee-shore,  almost 
a  complete  wreck,  with  the  whole  of  her 
running  and  the  ^^reater  part  of  her  standing 
rigging  cut  to  pieces,  most  of  her  sails  shot 
from  the  yards,  her  masts  shot  through  in 
several  places,  her  anchors  all  destroyed  or 
rendered  unser\'iceable.    her   hull    pierced 
with  tthot,  five  of  which  nad  entered  between 
wind  and  water,  and  her  two  pumps  shot 
away  between  the  decks,  so  that  the  crew 
could  with  difficulty  keep  the  brig  free  by 
constantly  bailing   at  lx)th  hatches.      In 
addition  to  all  this,  the  Weasel  had  already 
lost  twenty -five  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Captain  Black,   nevertheless,  after   dark, 
sent  his  boats  and  destroyed,  besides  the 
gunboats  that  had  struck  aud  gone  on  shore, 
eight  of  the  convoy ;  the  boats  bringing 
away  some  of  the   enemy's  anchors,    by 
the  aid  of  which  the  brig  was  enabled  to 
warp  herself  out.     On  the  23d,  at  daybreak, 
havmg  warped  herself  about  a  mile  from  the 
land,  the  Weasel  was  again  attack^  b^  the 
gunboats,  who,  taking  a  raking  p<i8ition, 
annoyed  the  brig  mudi;  especially  as  her 
last  cable  being  half  shot  through,  and  the 
wind  blowing  strong  in,  she  could  not  yen- 
tare  to  bring  her  broadside  to  bear  u|)on 
them.    All  this  day  and  night  the  Weasel 
oeutinued  warping  out  from  the  shore,  but 
very  slowly,  her  people  being  reduced  in 
nombers,  and  exhausted  with  fatigue.     On 
the  24th,  at  noon,  the  French  opened  a 
battery,  which  they  had  erected  in  a  point 
d  the  bay  close  to  which  the  Weasel  was 
obliged  to  pass ;  and  at  one  aftemfmn  the 
gunboats  PuUing  out  in  a  line  astern  re-com- 
menced tn^  nre.      The  wind  was   now 
moderate,  and  shortly  afterwards  it  fell 
calin.      At  five  afternoon,    the  gunboats 
having  got  within  range,  received  the  con- 
tent* of  the  brig's  larboard  broadside,  and 
■beered  off;  but,  owing  to  the  calm,  the 
Weasel  was  unable  to  follow  up  her  advan- 
tage, and  they  effected  their  escape.    In 
thu  very  gallant  and,  considering  the  extri- 


cation of  the  vessel  from  such  a  host  of 
difficulties,  admirably  conducted  enterprise, 
the  Weasel  had  her  boatswain,  three  sea- 
men, and  one  marine  killed,  and  her  com- 
mander badl^  wounded   by  a  musket-ball 
through  the  nght  hand ;  but,  with  a  modesty 
that  did  him  honour.  Captain  Black  would 
not  suffer  the  surgeon  to  insert  his  name  in 
the  official  reptirt.     The  brig's  remaining 
wounded  consisted  of  her  first  lieutenant 
(Thomas  Whaley,  severely),  one  master's 
mate  (William  Simken,  severely),  one  mid- 
shipman (James  Stewart),  nineteen  seamen, 
and  two  marines.    The  loss  sustained  on 
the  part  of  the  French  gunboats  and  at  the 
batteries  on  shore  could  not  be  ancertained, 
but  must  have  been  severe.      Respecting 
this  truly  gallant  officer  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
F.  Fremantle,  under  whose  orders  Captain 
Black  was  then  serving  in  the  Adriatic, 
expressed  himself  as  follows  : — "  In  having 
the  honour  of  forwarding,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the   Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  Captain  Black's  report  of  his 
attack  on  an  enemy's  convoy  near  Spalatro, 
it  is  my  duty  to  represent  what  his  modesty 
has  not  allowed  him  to  make  an  officiiu 
report  of — namely,  that  he  is  himself  badly 
wounded   by  a  musket-ball  which  passed 
through  his  right  hand,  and  now  confines 
him.     Having  made  it  my  business  to  en- 
quire and  examine  into  all  particulars,  I 
can  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  many 
would  have  undertaken  the  enterprise,  but 
few  vessels  under  such  circumstances  could 
have  been  extricated  from  such  a  force  and 
such  difficulties  as  were    opposed   to  the 
WeaseL     Much  credit  is  due  to  Captain 
Black,  his  officers,  and  ship's  company  for 
their  gallantry,   perseverance,   and  steadi- 
ness."   On  the  24th  May  1813,  the  Weasel, 
in  company  with  the  Haughty,  gun-brig, 
captured  and  destroyed  six  French  vessels 
laden  with  grain  from  Stagus,  bound  to 
Cattaro.       Captain     Black      subsequently 
assisted  at  the  cai)ture  of  Mezzo,  an  island 
near  Ragusa,  defeniled  by  five  long  nine- 
pounders,  a  5^  inch  howitzer,  and  60  men, 
including  the  commandant.     Another  ser- 
vice of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  in  which 
Captain  Black   was  8<x)n    after  engaged, 
is  thus  described  by   Rear-Admiral   Fre- 
mantle :— "  The  boats  of  the  Milford  with 
those  of  the  Weasel  succeeded  last  night 
(4th  August  1813)  in  surprising^  the  garrison 
of  Ragonisa.     They  left  the  ship  after  dark, 
about  seven  leagues  from  the  land,  ana 
having  passed  the  sea- battery  within  jiistol- 
shot,  unperceived,  landed  at  the  back  of  the 
island.     At  daylight  the  enemy  was  saluted 
with  a  general  cheer  from  the  top  of  the  hill, 
and  our  people  carried  the  battery,  open  in 
therear,  without  much  resistance,  containing 
six  24-pounders  and  two  7^  inch  mortars. 
Although  I  have  more  than  once  had  (icca- 
sion  to  mention  the  zeal  of  Captain  Black, 
I  should  be  wanting,  if  I  were  not  to  make 
known  his  unwearied  endeavours  to  forwurd 
the  public  service,  and  how  much  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  cordiality  with  which  ho 
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ijunction  with  those  of  the  Saracen 

/izanl,  brigs,  destroyed  two  batteries 

id  on  commanding  points  at  the  en- 

of  Boco  di  Cattaro.     Six  days  subse- 

thereto,  Captain  Black  captured  two 

h  gun -vessels  from  Fano  bound  to 

U).       Independent    of    their   crews, 

iting  to  69  men,  they  had  on  board  16 

y  officers  and  21  soldiers.     Captain 

B  post  commission   bears  date  29th 

813.     He  was  nominated  a  C.B.  in 

»nd  he  died  on  his  passage  from  Lon- 

Leith  in  a  London  smack  on  his  way 

truther  on  the  6th  December  1835, 

8  buried  in  Anstruther  Churchyard, 

a   monument   was   erected    to    his 

f,  on  which  is  the  following  inscrip- 

'*  Sacked  to  the  Memory  of  Cantain 

Black,  It.  N.  ^Commander  of  the  Most 

htler  of  the  Bath,  and  Knight  of  the 

i  Order  of  Maria  Theresa,  who  died 

December  1835,  aged  60.     Erected 

brother,   Captain  William    Black, 

836. 

3K,  John  Reddie,  bom  25th  Jan. 

Dysart,  Fif eshire,  is  son  of  the  late 

Black,  Esq.,   R.N.      This    officer 

the  navy  in  1797,   on  board   the 

gun-brig,  commanded  by  his  father, 

vessel  he  served  on  the  North  Sea 

latterly  as  midshipman,  until  dis- 

on  the  death  of  that  gentleman  in 

[e  re-embarked  in  1808  in  the  last- 

nI  catiacity  on  board  the  Trident, 

uns  k.  B.  Campbell  and  R.  Budd 

on   the   Meiliterranean  station ; 

rwards   became  attached  to    the 

sloop,  Cantain   George  Jackson ; 

3  sloop,   Captain  Barker ;    Edin- 

4,  Captain    Robert  RoUes ;   and 

36,  Captain  Wul  Mounsey.     In 

ship  Mr  Black  was  at  the  capture 

.nd  of  Ponza.  26t.h  Fm»»i«»«» 
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«Te8b  xnuia,  and  Cai^e  e 
since  been  on  half-pay. 
July  1818,  Sophia,  duught< 
Esq.   of  Seaford,   county 
sister  of  Captain  G.  C.  h 
whom  he  has  issue — two  sc 
BLACK,  Thomas,  surg 
was  bom  at  Wemyss  in  18 
the  rudiments  of  lus  educai 
town,  and  his  pn)mising  tai 
a^e,  attracted  the  notice 
friendship  of  Dr  James  Smal 
a  native  of  Anstruther  £ 
advice,   we  beUeve,  he  de^ 
the  medical  profession.    A: 
cessf ul  college  career,  Mr  J 
successive  voyages    to    Gn 
surgeon  of  the  different  wh& 
afterwards  was  induced,  by 
dation  of  Dr  Small,  and  t 
some  influential  iudividuak 
Fife,  to  settle  in  Austruthe 
Black  accordingly  began  1 
and  the  great  attention  he  ] 
fcssional  duties,  combined  wi 
and  aifabiiity  of  manner,  boc 

feneral  popularity,  and  anext 
n  1845  he  married  Miss  Phi 
Mr  Robert  Philp.  a  residen 
Anstruther,  and  this  connect 
to  extend  his  practice.  Mr 
livelv  interest  m  the  welfare 
and  held  the  office  of  a  mag 
for  several  years.  He  wat 
horticulturist,  and  the  many  p 
off  year  AiUar  year  at  the  i 
evinced  his  great  passion  for  ( 
taste  for  flowers.  He  died 
on  the  29th  Febmary  1864,  a 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  a 
circumstances  under  which  it 
of  the  profound  sensation  an 
which  It  caused,  falls  to  be 
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..mbytbKdrivBr.ThoB.  DuiuJJaon, 

•DdaiiiithiT,aii(lBmved  in  Aiutnither  about 
hilf-^iaat  ten.  vben  he  weot  into  the  hotal, 
Imuiaed  there  kbuut  tivenuDutee,  epuketi) 
Mr  DoDkldKin,  utd  Chealeft,  |Hx>C(^in^,  iC 
ii  Mid,  ai'mg  thx  High  Street  in  tlie  direc- 
tion <i  hin  uwD  houee  ;  t>ut  it  iIoh  not 
kppeu-  tbkl  ha  rva  reached  it.  He  naa  not, 
■■fsru  couSil  be  luameil,  Btwn  alive  after 
ttria  hour,  being  a  little  lieCnrv  eleven  o'clock. 
JdMiy  am  uf  o|>inion  that  Mr  Block  luunt 
have  Ttaited  tomt  other  hoius  or  i>atient 
thia  that  hour,  and  that  he  could  nnt  have 
mat  with  his  death  tbun,  fn>m  the  Fact  that, 
■bout  ona  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
cries  of  di«tnaii,  proeenJing  Crom  the  direc- 
tim  of  thM  Went  Beach  or  harbour,  were 


AiMtruther.  Thi^  night  was  intensely  dark 
umI  vet,  and  the  gas  lights  being  all  extio- 
guiiheil  between  ten  oud  eleven,  tliu  mcMt 
ptnbable  conjecture  tliat  can  be  formed  is, 
tint  Mr  Black,  in  going  home,  had  loat  his 
way  in  the  ilarkne»»,  hoc)  somehow  or  other 
goue  down  either  the  Eart  or  West  Beach, 
and  bad  been  unable  to  extricate  himself 
[roni  the  miiil  with  which  it  almunds. 
Hence  the  cries,  which  are  ascertained  to 
have  cootinuHd  at  least  two  houra.  for  help. 
The  tide  was  then  coming  in,  anil  the 
Docttir,  from  the  ellecta  of  exertion,  cold, 
•lui  wet,  would  no  doubt  have  to  Kuccuuib 
at  lost.  Hia  watch,  a  valuable  gold  ring, 
and  a  case  of  lancets,  were  found  on  hia 
pmon  1  while  his  bat  hd'1  Htetheiucopa  were 
nibiequeutly  found  at  ditferont  {daces.  The 
watch  bad  stopped  at  9.M,  which  won  about 
•o  hour  before  be  left  the  inn.  It  wb»  not 
nin  out,  but  the  glaaa  of  it  when  found  was 
broken.  It  ia  much  to  be  lamented  that 
•nnie  of  the  particti  who  heard  Mr  Black's 
criw  for  help  hod  not  gone  to  his  omgiHtauce, 
(tf  given  an  alarm.  'The  case  having  been 
icpi.rted  to  the  anthoritiea  at  Ciipar— the 
GL>anty  town  —  the    pntcurator-li^cal, 


compaoied  by  a  ueuical  otfict  . 
Aoitruther,  and  a  precoinimon  was  taken 
(a  form  of  invnttigatJOQ  adopted  in  Scotland 
to  su|>|il;  the  place  of  a  coroner's  iiti[ueat  in 
England),  hut  nuthiug  was  elicited  in  adili- 
tion  to  the  facts  above  retmsL-ntcd  to  unceil 
tbe  myntery  of  the  unlia|>py  fate  uf  tile 
deceaseil.  The  luedicat  gentleman  after 
examining  the  body  cupre^sed  hiii  opinion 
that  death  had  resulted  from  drowning. 
Mr  Black  left  a  widow  and  four  childreu  to 
lament  hia  untimely  end,  who  met  with  the 
warmeit  sympHtliy  from  the  toun'H  people 
tm  account  of  their  sad  liereavcment. 

BtACKVV'aOD.  Adam,  a  learned  writer 
of  the  siiteenth  century,  woi  bnm  at  Dun- 
farmline  in  ISW.  He  was  descendc<l  from 
■S  ancient  and  respectable  family.  His 
father,  Willtam  Blockwoixl,  waa  slaJii  in 
hattU  eiv  Adam  wax  U-n  years  of  oge  Ipro- 
boblr  at  Piukie  KieM) ;  his  m..ther.  Hel.ii 
Beid,  who  waH  niece  to  Hubert  UeiJ.  Biiihop 
nf  Orfccey,  died  soon  after  of  grief  for  tlic 
Iwa  of  her  huBbaud.    By  hiij  uncle,  the 


Bishop,  he  was  sent  to  the  irniversity  of 
Paris,  but  was  socm  obliiied  to  return  on 
account  of  the  death  of  his  distinguisheil 
relation.  Scotland,  at  tliis  time,  wna  un- 
dergoiujj  the  agonies  of  the  Befonnatioa 
under  tbe  n^ncy  ci  Mary  of  Lortwne. 
Blackwood  found  it  no  proper  sphere  for 
his  eiluoation.  and  therefore  suon  returned 
to  I'arls.  where,  by  tbe  liberality  of  his 
youthful  sovereign.  Queen  Mary,  then  nt. 
Biding  at  the  Court  of  France,  he  was 
enabled  to  complete  hu  stuilieii,  and  to  go 
through  a  course  of  civil  law  at  the  L'uivcr- 
sity  S  Toulouse.  Having  now  acniiite'l 
some  reputati<m  for  learning  and  talent  he 
was  patroniHed  by  James  Bctbuue.  the  e^- 
patnated  Arehhishop  of  Glasgow,  who  re- 
commended hiiu  very  warudy  U>  Quetn 
.Mary  and  her  hu!<l»Lnd,  thu  Dauphiue,  by 
U'huHe  iuHuence  he  was  ehnsen  a  inutul>er  of 
the  parliament  of  Pidi'tiers,  aD<l  wait  after- 
waxiiif  appointed  to  he  Professor  of  Givil 
Law  at  that  Court    Pnietieni  woh  henceforth 

tbe  scene  of  all  his  literary  exertions.  H  is 
tint  woric  was  ono  entitled,  "  De  Vinculo 
lte]igir>nis  et  rmj-eiil,  libri  duo.  Paris, 
1.^73,"  to  which  a  third  book  was  added  in 
1012.  The  ohject  of  this  work  is  to  show 
the  nece;dsity  under  which  rulers  are  laid  nf 
pruserring  the  tmu  (i.e.  the  ('athoHc)  r«- 
li};ion  from  the  iimr)vation.<i  of  horctjes.  as 
all  rebellions  arise  fn>m  that  source.  Black- 
wood, by  the  native  tone  of  his  raiiid,  the 
nature  of  Km  eilncation,  and  the  whcde  train 
of  bis  associations,  was  a  faithful  ailherent 
oftbc  Church  of  Rome,  and  of  the  princijili-s 
of  iDonarcbud  govurmoent.  Hirt  iient  work 
ilevehiiH'd  these  professions  in  »  more  yer- 
feot  mauuer.  It  was  cutitleil,  "  Apologia 
pro  ItegibuH."  and  professed  to  he  an 
an-iwer  to  lleorKU  Bucluinau's  work,  "  Dd 
Jura  liegni  apud  ScJt.)s."  Both  of  thiw 
works  argue  ujion  eitreniu  and  unfair  priu- 
ciides.  Ituchauan  Beekn  to  apply  to  the 
simple  feudal  goveriiuient  uf  .Scotlanri— a 
monarchiol  aristocracy — all  tlie  maxims  of 
tile  [binian  reinibliuans ;  Blackwood,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  ilevout  advocstu  for 
the  divine  right  of  kings.  In  replying  to 
one  of  Buchanan's  positions  tlie  apologist  of 
kings  siiys,  very  gravely,  thjit  if  one  of  tlie 
stliohirs  nt  Kt  Lismnnl's  C<illeee  were  to 
argue  iu  that  manner  he  would  richly  de- 
serve to  bo  whipt.  B-ith  of  the  aWve  works 
are  in  Latin.  Ho  nest  publisheil,  in  French, 
all  account  of  the  death  of  bin  henefactre*), 
gueen  Mary,  under  the  title.  "  Martyra  du 
Moi-ia  Ktuut,  Itegne  d'Kscosse,"  Antwerp, 
8vo.,  UriiH.  This  work  is  conceived  in  a 
tone  of  bitter  resentment  rivanling  the 
event  t0_  which  it  refers.  Ho  adilresses 
biinndf,  in  a  vehement  strain  of  iiassioii,  to 
oil  the  iniiices  of  Eiinipe  to  avenge  her 
death  ;  declaring  that  tiley  are  unworthy  nf 
royalty  if  they  are  not  i-oused  on  so  inliTCSt- 
iiig  and  )iressing  an  oeuasiou.  At  IIk-  eni| 
•if  the  vidonie  13  a  coUectioD  of  poems  in 
Latin,  I^rcnch,  luid  Italian,  upon  .Mairand 
Elizabeth,  in  which  the  former  iirinceu  is 


i^..w«wu,    tiie   Arcli  bishop  of 

s'ow.     The   cause  of  his  writing  this 

was,  tliat  by  reading  much  at  nij;ht 

id  so  weakened  his  eves  as  to  be  unable 

Mtinguish  his  own  children  at  the  dis- 

}  of  two  or  three  yards  :  in  the  impossi- 

'  of  einph>ying  himself  in  study  he  was 

kiled  upon,  by  the  advice  of  the  arch- 

p,  to  betake  liimself  to  a  custom  of 

mal  prayer,  and  hence  the  composi* 

»f  this  book.     In  1606  Blackwood  pub- 

a  Latin  poem  on  the  inauguration  of 

s  VI.  as  King  of  Great  Britain.     In 

appeared  at  Poictiers  a  complete  col- 

1  of  his  Latin  poems.      He  died  in 

in  tlie  74th  year  of  his  age,  leaving 

)n8  (of  whom  one  attained  to  his  own 

rial   dignity    in    the  parliament    of 

on)  and  seven  daughters.     He  was 

iplendidly  interred  in  St  Porcharius 

1  at  Poictiers,  where  a  marble  monu- 

was  reared  to  his  memory,  charged 

k  long  |>anegyric  epitaph.     In  1644 

ed  his  **  Opera  Omnia,"  in  one  volume, 

by  the  learned  Naudeus,  who  prefixes 

borate  eulogium  up<m    the  author. 

'ood  was  not  only  a  man  of  consum- 

eaming    and  great  genius,    but    is 

lowed  to  have  fulfilled  in  life  all  the 

»f  a  good  man. 

IR,    John,    the    chaplain    of   Sir 

1  Wallace,  was  bom  in  Fifeshire  in 

n  of  Alexander  IIL,  and  was  edu- 

1  the  same  school  with  Wallace  at 

He  afterwards  studied  for  some- 

the  University  of  Paris,  and  became 

of  the  order  of  St  Benedict.     On 

m  to   Scotland  he  was  appointed 

to  Wallace,  then  governor  of  the 

t,  whom  he  accompanied  in  almost 

)attles,   and  after  his  cruel  death 

}  Life  an<l  Achievements  in  Latin 

K this  work,  which  might  have  been 


'H^i 


consequence    of    the    ap 
Cameron,    who    favoure« 
principal  of  the  universit; 
Ireland,  an<l  was  for  som 
of  a  presbyteriau  congrej 
The  Bishop  of  Down  ha^ 
from  his  charge,   he,   wi 
clergjTnen,  fitted  out  a 
with  the  intention  of  en 
England.     Being  driven 
Blair    preferred    retumir 
where  ne  arrived  at  a  vei 
He  preached  for  some  til 
was    afterwards    settled 
Assembly  at  St  Andrewi 
accompanied  the  Scottish 
land,  and  assisted  at  the 
the  i)eace  of  Ripon.     Ail 
bellion  of  1641,  Blair  aga 
Ireland,  with  several  othei 
Presbjrterians  of  that  count 
ted  a  supply  of  miuistera  fi 
Assembly.     He  did  not  \o\ 
however,  having  returned 
where  he  proved  himself  to 
zealous  preacher.     In  1645 
the  Scottish  ministers  who. 
castle  to  reason  with  the  K 
death  of  Henderson,  he  wa 
his    Majesty   his   chaplain 
After  the  Restoration,  he 
like  many  other  worthy  mei 
persecutions  of  Archbishop 
years  had  no  regular  place  < 
preached  and  aclwinistered 
wherever  opportunity  offeree 
hibited  from  coming  within 
St  Andrews,  and  during  his 
found  a  refuge  at  Meikle  ( 
parish  of  Al>erdour,  where  1 
27,  16«»6.     He  was  buried 
yard  of  that  parish,    when 
erected  to  hia  woi*""*"'      '"' 
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IT. ;  he  was  oi>a8in  to  Hugh  Blair,  D.D.. 
miiUMter  of  CollesKie,  author  of  Sermons,  and 
Lectures  on  lihetoric.  The  poet  Lost  his 
fath«r  in  early  life,  and  was  indebted  to  his 
mother  for  his  careful  upbringing.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Alex.  Nidbet  of  Carhn,  and  seeius 
to  luive  been  a  woman  of  solid  judgment 
and  considerable  accomplishments.  From 
natural  consecration  auid  early  choice,  young 
Blair  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  divinity, 
with  Uie  view  of  l)ecoming  a  minister  of  the 
GcNspel,  and  was  entered  as  a  student  of  the 
omversit^  of  Edinbiurgh.  As  was  custo- 
mary with  theologic^  students  at  that 
period,  he  went  to  Holland  to  complete  his 
studies,  and  on  his  return  to  Scotland  he 
obtained  his  presbyterial  certificate  of 
license  to  preach  the  Go8i)eL  For  some 
tune  he  failed  to  secure  a  cuurch  or  parish 
wherein  to  labour,  and  therefore  devoted 
the  interval  of  leisure  to  private  studies  in 
botany,  natural  history,  and  poetry.  It 
was  during  this  periofl,  while  the  ardour  of 
youth  waa  fresh  on  his  brow,  that  he 
mapped  out  the  external  features  of  '*  The 
Grave,"  the  poem  by  which  hjs  name  was 
to  become  immortaL  The  theme  was 
unsung,  and  he  set  it  to  music.  He  i)re- 
pared  the  materials  which  he  was  afterwards 
to  elaborate  into  a  monument  to  his  own 
name.  In  January  1731  he  was  ordained 
minister  of  Athelstaneford  in  Haddington- 
ahire,  a  parish  in  every  wav  congenial  to 
his  fine  taste,  studious  habits,  and  his 
eminently  rel^ious  character.  In  this 
place  he  remained  till  the  close  of  his  life. 
His  biography  as  a  minister  is  a  brief  oue. 
Throughout  the  week  he  was  occupied  in 
writmg  sermons  and  in  domiciliary  visita- 
tions, and  on  Sabbath  he  faithfully  and 
forcibly  preached  to  his  parishioners.  The 
fact  that  he  kept  close  terms  with  Dr  Dodd- 
ridge, of  Northajupton,  and  Isaac  Watts, 
lets  us  see  into  the  temper  of  the  man,  as 
well  as  indicates  the  evangelical  8i)irit  of 
the  minister.  He  was  married  in  1738  to  a 
dMighter  of  Professor  Law,  of  Edinburgh. 
By  this  union  he  had  a  family  of  five  sons 
and  one  daughter.  One  of  his  sons,  Robert, 
roee  from  the  Scottish  bar  to  the  highest 
seat  on  the  bench,  as  President  of  the  Court 
of  Session.  It  was  about  the  year  1742  tliat 
Blair  ^ed  the  (lerilous  path  of  authorship. 
His  M.S.  of  "The  Grave"  was,  through 
the  kindness  of  Isaac  Watts,  offei^d  to  two 
different  London  houses,  but  rejected.  He 
sent  the  M.S.  afterwards  to  Doddridge, 
with  the  same  unsuccess.  Next  year, 
however,  the  poem  was  published  in  Lon- 
don, and  was  well  received.  It  was  not 
printed  in  Edinbuigh  till  1747,  after  the 
author  was  beyond  the  reach  of  praise  or 
censure.  His  death  happened  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fever  on  4th  February  1746,  and 
DM  remains  were  laid  in  the  kirkyard, 
Athelstaneford.  with  no  rude  rhyme,  nor 
fulsome  epitapn,  to  mar  the  solemnity  ()f 
the  sijot,  but  suuply  a  moss-grey  stone,  with 
the  two  letters  R.  B.  carved  thereon^  to  tell 
the  traveller  where  the  i>oet  lies.     His  poem 


is  his  monument.  An  obelisk  in  memory 
of  the  poet  was  erected  in  Athelstaneford  in 
1857.  "  The  Grave"  is  the  only  poem  Blair 
ever  penned.  It  consists  of  707  lines— not 
quite  so  lengthy  as  some  of  the  bo(»k8  of 
*^  Paradise  Lost,"  or  the  "  Course  of  Time." 
It  has  no  definite  plot,  is  amenable  to  no 
unities.  It  is  a  gallery  of  i)ictures  illustra- 
tive of  the  land  that  lies  around  the  black 
river  of  death.  On  a  green  knoll  is  seen  the 
church  with  the  churchyard  behind  it,  the 
cloud  of  night  giving  impreasiveuess  to  the 
scene.  Then  follows  a  photograph  of  the 
young  widow  at  the  grave  of  her  husband  ; 
then  sketches  of  death  as  the  destroyer  of 
friendships,  of  joy  and  hapiwness,  as  the 
leveller  of  rank  and  nobility,  strength  and 
beauty,  wisdom  and  folly,  doctor  and 
patient,  minister  and  people.  The  miser, 
the  suicide,  and  others,  next  pass  in  review, 
the  poem  closes  with  the  Son  of  G(mI  bring- 
ing life  and  immortality  to  light.  You  can- 
not say  of  it  that  it  is  a  copy  of  any  other 
l>oem  either  in  style  or  mamier,  though 
many  of  its  quotable  sentiments  are  often 
mistaken  for  those  of  Shaks|)eare.  Campbell 
says  of  Bkir  :— "  He  may  be  a  homely  and 
even  a  gloomy  poet  in  the  eyes  of  fastidious 
criticism  ;  but  there  is  a  masculine  and  pro- 
nouncetl  character  even  in  his  gloom  and 
homliness  that  kee{)s  it  most  distinctly  apart 
from  either  dulness  or  vulgarity."  *'  He 
exeells,"  savs  Gilfillan,  "in  describing  the 
darkest  aucf  most  terrible  ideas  suggested  by 
the  subject"  His  originality  is  moat 
marked,  his  imagery  bold  and  daring.  The 
poem  has  been  often  printed,  and  is  widely 
spread. 

BLAIR,  Hugh,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Scot- 
tish divine,  sometime  minister  of  Collessie, 
in  Fife,  was  born  in  1718  at  Edinburgh, 
where  his  father  was  a  merchant,  and  latterly 
an  officer  of  excise.  Considerations  respect- 
ing his  delicate  constitution,  together  with 
the  impressions  createil  by  his  precocious 
talents,  determined  his  parents  to  educate 
him  for  the  Church,  and  accordicgly,  at  the 
early  age  of  twelve,  he  was  entered  at  the 
university  of  his  native  city.  In  1739  ho 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  his  thesis  on  the 
occasion,  wTiich  Wits  afterwards  printed, 
being  "De  Fundamentis  et  Obligatione 
Lejjis  Natura)."  In  that  ])roduction  he  ex- 
hibited the  fondness,  and  something  of  the 
ttdent  for  moral  disquisition  which  after- 
wards attracted  admiration  in  his  sermons, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  four  years 
previously,  on  the  occasion  of  being  com- 
plimented by  his  professor  on  an  essay 
written  for  the  logic  class,  he  antici]>ated 
the  encomiums  which,  after  he  began  to 
lecture  on  belles-lettres,  were  bestowed  on 
his  talents  for  criticism.  The  iK)wer8  of 
such  a  mind  as  that  of  Dr  Blair  soon 
reach  maturity,  being  deT)endant  for  a 
stimulus  to  action  principally  on  a  certain 
sensibility  to  agreeable  impressions  froni 
art  and  hfe,  such  as  may  be  experienced  in 
comparatively  early  youth,  rather  than  on 
any  conflict  of  pjwsions  or  artlour  of  dcvo- 
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-_  ^^^x.iiM  l;JlaI-^'e  or  tlio  church  (if 
i^rate,  to  which  lie  w:vm  iinlucte<l  in 
174;^.  Durin;^  the  i^levt-n  y«'ars  Iw. 
in  thiH  chiirdi,  almost  a  nu'trMpolitaii 
fitR  vicinity  to  the  city.  ;iinl  tli«'  cni\v«l> 
linhui-^h  iKfojilc  who  rehoit«*(l  to  it  in 

l  steadily  to  incrt'aHe  ;  toe  care  with 
,  as  a  **  mmliTute''  divine,  he  avoids! 
Hated  declamation  of  the  *' hij^di-fly- 
partv,  and  the  no  le^  anxioUH  care 
fli'hich,  AH  an  acconi])liHhe«l  cultivator 
ite  literature,  he  eschewed  the  dry, 
hyHical  diflCUfidionH  of  his  own  )Kirty, 
:  rallied  round  him  a  hrist  of  adniirerr<, 
d  not  r^'mark,  or  fM-rhafw  were  ple:u;e<l 
t)ver,  that  iij  the  latter  character  he 
oidod  frequent  n  fen-nce  to  ihe  more 
r  d<»ctrineM  of  diriHtianity.     Jn  17ri4 
translatei.l  to  J^aily  YeHU.T'8  Church, 
rjifh,  and  four  years  afterwanU  t«) 
ihe  charjfes  <»f  the  Hiyh  Church,  the 
attainable  {XMition  for  a  Scottish 
lan.     Next  year  he  contributed  to 
inf/vrfih  Jirririr — a  iKjriiMlical  corn- 
two  numl>ers,  althou^'h  8U))|xirted 
talentH  of  Hume,   Ki^bertstui,  and 
an  article  on  Hut<.'he.s(^n's  System 
il  Philtnjophy,  which,  with  the  ex- 
of  two  Kermcmn.   and  Kome  tran.'^- 
of    paw»aj^e9  <»f  Scrihture  for    the 
Y  of  the  church,  wan  n\n  only  publi- 
dl  the  year  17<'»^s  when  th^re  ap- 
is celebrated  I*ref;ice  ti»  the  P<K'ms 
n.      In  another  line  than  that  of 
ip,  however,  he  was  ^'radually,  in 
•val,  exti'ndini^'  hii*  hterary   fame, 
following  tile  example  of  Dr  Adam 
i  commence<i,  under  the  patrouii^e 
niversity  and  of  the  rh'tf  of  "Kdin- 
coun<e  of  lectureR  on  rhetoric  and 
res,  which  wa«  «n>  8uccet<sful  an  to 
le  Town  Council   to  e-stablish  a 


^.M»KAj    |n:iil^eO  Ol 

Tweal,  and  never  with  ei 
the  approbation  »>f  both  , 
in.   confiTivd  on  the  au 
£'JiH)  a  y«-ar.     1 1  is  H*'rmon, 
Ills  iifetinn;  otluT  tlnee  vi 
bshed,   and  a  fifth  after 
trannlated  intti  aImo8t  e> 
Eun»i>e,  and  by  common  i 
tinh  preacher  wa£>  rankeila 
of  his  c«>untr>\     HIb  titlt 
tinction,  however,  in  now  i 
than  quehtionable;forhow« 
}K)lish  ofluH  Htyle  may  occa:*: 
of  the   SprrUttor,  the   abse 
intellect,  apparent  in  all  th; 
|M.'n,  forbiils  that  we  uhouh 
Addiwin  and  iUair.      He 
174S  to  his  cousin,  Kathet 
and  by  her  had  a  f*on  an 
I  former  of  whom  died  in  ii 
I  latter  when  she  hiid  reaclie<l 
I  yi;ar.     His  he^dth  continuet 
viprorouN  almost  till  within 
his  death,  winch  occurred  'St 
JU.A1K,   Robert,  of  A 
tinuuinhed  lawyer,  fourth  so 
i>f  **  'I'he  iJnive,"  wa8  lK>rn  ii 
ciited  for  the  bar.     At  tht 
i  h^linbur^h,  where  he  Htudied, 
I  a  frientlship  with  Henry  J)un 
I  L^inl  Melville,   which  lastei 
lives.     He  watt  admitted  mI^ 
and  hiHgR'at  talenttt  8(K)n  ncqi 
extensivtj  pnu-tice.  He  early  b 
counsel,  und  had  j;rnerally  f< 
in  importautcaH('stheJl(m.  I 
as  they  wire  at  that  time  the 
nent  uiemljers  <»f  the  Scotti 
l^eing"  one  of  the  a.^'S'-ssorH 
:  Kdb;bur;<h,  nud  an  advocal 
I  iJliiir  was  ia  178I>  ap|>ointed 
iral  for  Scotlaiid.     In  1H()1 
i  mouslv    <»li'.'t»»'i    *^ —      ' 
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l^wil  Preaident  BUir  u  „ 

I*tteni  to  hid  Kinnfolk.^'  He  diwl 
ilenlj,  Msy  2U,  1811,  iged  liS,  only  uf  uw  iJays 
brfan  hin  triedd  L»nl  Alrlvilte.  wlio  ha<< 
cniu«  to  EfliDliurgli  tn  attend  his  f  iinf  ral.  A 
it(atu«  of  Lord  Piwtdmt  Bliur,  b^Chitntruy, 
woH  fiirmerly  placed  in  the  Fiivt  ]>ivuiiin 
of  the  Court  uf  Seesittu  ;  liut.  Mitct  the  new 
imprnrementti,  it  bM  htvn  luniove'l  to  the 
Outer  HiiUAe,  where  nlat  u  one  of  Lurd 
Melville.  He  >uam«l  liinVllft,  yuuilKfCt 
duightei  of  GiloDel  HalkeCt  uf  Lawhill, 
t'ifeihire,  who  PurTiviil  hiiu,  and  by  whiiiii 
behftdoneson  ui'l  three  ilaughtoni.  Oiie 
of  hia  ilau|;LterB  beoune  tbe  wifv  of  Alex. 
hlaconochic  of  MeadowlutDk,  n  Lord  i>[ 
KtMiirin  and  Jnnticiary. 

BLAIR,  Hes.  William,  A.M.,  mitiisttr 
of  the  I'.P.  ccin)iTe}{iitii>ii  of  Ul1nbtaUl^  and 
anlhorof  "  Rmuliling  itedjUrctioiu.orKiTe- 
hide  Memories  i)f  iSceuca  Worth  Seeiiip," 
&C.,  wan  born  at  Clunie,  in  the  t>ui'i«h  of 
Kinglawie,  on  the  I»th  Junuury  ikHK  He 
received  the  Turlimeuta  of  bin  edni-'aUou  at  a. 
nind  ucbool,  and  ho  tbua  rerf  Rraiihiciilly 
descrihea  bin  first  visit  to  Kirkunlily  :— 
"  Accustomed  u  we  were  to  baiolet  lite  in 


»  town.  How  many  xtraniie  foiicieH 
were  conjured  apin  antioinntionof  the  u^iit, 
faom  muny  indcHcrilialile  iveliiig*  caiue  uid 
went  after  we  hail  inaile  our  timt  viait.  it 
waa  a  aw^et  S.iibl>atb  morning  when  we  set 
out  from  niir  quii;t  liouie.  The  n.-flectwl 
%ht  of  thnt  9Uinuier  ^abliath  day  Ktill  tiila 
the  |>JBtureil  ebamhi'r  of  ineiuiiry,  und  ^\<\t 
with  ila  t^lden  lu»tns  the  fnitiie'Wurk  of 
theM  viiioiu  of  youth.  J.e(l  by  a  Kii^er'n 
haul,  we  uiaile  tbo  lon^  jnunirr  of  a  few 
milej  in  the  iiuft  ini'niiug  nunMuiw.  ^^'e 
l*ned  along  s  rou<t  thnt  woa  rich  in  ruunes ' 


il  anioidn  muI  goMing^ 
Ua  Teaehinft  the  fum-ubmlinK  iif  Htinclieu- 
bnah,  which  oferhiokHKirlccalily,  wei^uiLkeil 
fnrvny  ■urnrisesnilodniir&tiiiu.  The  dseii 
U»  KM  of  the  b'inh  oE  Furth,  blendinf;  witli 
the  blue  Lending  aky,  bad  dixwYcil  on  into 
tiie  belief  that  it  wm  all  horixnu  on  wbicli 
we  wen  lookin);.  The  white  iml*  that 
skimmed  tttp  WHtvra  ^eemeil  to  l«  lifted  ii|i 
into  the  air.  W  e  bad  f.>r  the  fint  time  iu 
€Hir  lives  aeen  the  biui  !  It  was  a  »u{ht  unci! 
aeeii  never  to  lie  finri^itten.  We  linatenvd 
;ia  faataa  our  little  feetunnld  proceed,  intlie 
direction  of  the  town.  Well  d..  we  yet  re- 
member  tbe  ]m|>ertinent,  unbluKbiiiif  cnri- 
Diiity  of  tbe  Ncutiiii  iillerii  (hat  buii((  in 
cluaten  about  in'ndB  and  tio«>'h«ul«,  inittiii;; 
their  picea,  and  i>rying  into  erery  uuuiitry 
face  tliat  |>asn:<l,  andiuiiiietiuw»lliiit,'iu^'init 
a  fiery  aquib  at  tlie  timid  lad  witiitiie»tur<.-luHl 
ctdlar  and  t'laaa  liuttonx,  or  uij.vhaii  attlie 
b^  feather  that  waveil,  an  a  Kiffual  for  re- 
nurfc,  (ram  the  uteat  of  hia  nater  Mnrcaret'a  i 
■leaver.  Wc  «i-n-  not  letu  ii[iprcMed  nilli 
the  oTCiwIivlmiii);  Hense  of  livm^  looked  iil 


ire  defiled  pi»t  uToiina  of  cbuivb-enerB 
helGeld  Oreen.  and  K<'i  »>">dy  Nicol 
I  a  pew-iliK>r  for  ua  in  the  Kailcry  of 
Mr  Bfeir,  " 


when  we  defiled  pi»t  uToiina  of  cbuivb-enerB 
on  Bethelf  ' ' -  .  -  .  "  -  --  a=-i 

the  (treat  o „ — — , 

ever,  wai  aoou  to  be  maile  liettur  actiuainted 
uitb  town  and  citv  life,  furufter  utteiidinc 
the  pariah  aolunl  of  AuchtenleiTan,  and 
Utterly  Mr  Wilaon'aiichonl  in  Fatiihcail,  ha 
ivnioved  in  Koveuiber  IMi  -  aloi^  with  hi> 
elder  br<ither— tn  >St  AIUlre«^  and  bwamo 
a  atudent  in  the  Uulvemity  of  that  city, 
with  a  view  to  the  niinintry  in  conneotiiin 
with  the  Uniteii  I'rn'byteriiui  Chnrck 
There  he  prot-ed  himaelf  a  diligent,  talented, 
and  honoureil  xtudeiit,  and  teceiveil  iu  1850 
the  dr^^ree  of  Maater  of  Arts  ;  while  during 
the  nnminer  vaention  he  em|iloyeil  hia  time 
in  private  teHching.  llaving  civdi^lily 
liniahed  hia  literary  atudii'a  at  the  I'niver- 
aitv,  and  attendeil  tbo  npiuiinlFil  aewinua  at 
the  United  I'reKbyterian  Tlin.b.i-icia  IlSl, 
blether  with  a  neHHion  of  tlieobwy;  under 
l)r  KiiliRrt  Lee  and  I'rinci|>iil  Cuniiintchau 
of  Eiliubuivli,  hewaa  lieenred  to  inrvat^hthe 
(iiifpel  in  Hi-cenibermM  bj'tbo  U.R  Prea- 
bf tery  of  Kirkcalily.  Mr  Bhiir  noon  alioweil 
hniuclf  til  Iw  a  talented  and  |ioiiular|>reiu:bf<r, 
l>einj(hi){bly  vateemni  wbureverlw  officiated, 
a.nil  pniofa  of  thi*  anon  ui>)ieaniJ,  for  im  the 
USHh  Su|itenilier  ItUKi.  he  reeuvnl  a  cntl  to 
Whitby  in  Knftbinil,  and  on  the  tJTith  Jan. 
imc,  he  Kilt  auotlicr  call  to  Diiubbiiie,  anil 
having  nuMvn  the  Utter,  nud  iinaauil  the 
UHUaJ  triuhi  fiH'  nnlinittioii  nccorciiui>  to  the 
rulvRof  tbe  ('.P.  (.'hiin:h,  he  wuh  onluned 
at  IJnnbUne  on  the  Kith  April  IMW.  Mr 
iUidr  i«  liifildy  eitteenird  aa  au  eieelleiit 
preacbiar  awl  m  a  fuithful  |>a«t'<r  in  dti- 
cliHrriina  the  important  and  mieroua  dii^aa 
uf  tlie  ChriHtlaii  miiii>try.  In  June  ISTrf 
Mr  >t]urR«ijive<t  hia  eoinmiaai'in  oshiaie- 
rai}' [-haiilain  bi  thrGth  Pertliahire  Viilun- 
hvr  Itifla  Corii*.  ]n  USSl  Mr  ll:iiir  pnb- 
iMheil  "'Hia  l/hmnii'lMi  of  Alierlinithock," 
aiin-ilatin){  of  tweiity-two  cliHiitiTK  of  tnwli- 
tionnry  fragmentH,  de^iKne<l  cliivHy  to  illiia- 
tratt' <liijectic  iwmlinritles  i  '  ■■  ■  '-" 
,    and   a.   1857    be 

iliIinK  Eiecnllectiiin!!,''    

'ery  remlable  and  plcaanlll  IhhiI: 


Hulable  and  pi 
vhileawuy  u'i 


iif  ri'uolleutioila  vl  ^'iKiun  placv^  iikntiiheii, 
dn>(Tiiitioni>,  aneoliitcK.  and  whab-viT  kiuil 
ri|  I<ire  wiu  oeeiLCil  worthy  of  iiitnuluutinn. 
.Mr  inair  haa  frequi^ntly  aTipuired  on  the 
platform  aa  a  teuinemnce  lecturer,  iiK  tlie 
adviH-ate  nf  thehalf-hnliilaymovemi-nt,  and 
in  crnineeUon  with  literaiy  and  a<■1•^ntilie 
a-MK^iauona.  Mr  Blah'  riintinu.-H  to  cuu- 
tribute  1-arioua  articles  laith  in  imiae 
aiirl  venm  to  the  iniblii;  joumnlx.  In 
IWiU  he  pnhliiiheil  ''The  Prinoc  of 
I'rrHehens"  a  neniion,  with  memoir  uf  Ker. 
I  >!■  VIetcber,  of  Umdon,  an  inataliiKlit  of  a, 
biojtrftliby  of  tliatdiviue  which  it  i'  under- 
Ntoiil  Mr  Mb^r  luu  in  invparatioii.  lii 
lAnl  an  Ordination  Cluuve.  deliTcnnl  at  tiw 
.nnlihatinnar  tlie  Kev.  J.  Miti-bFll  llnrrity, 
I  M.jV..  AIIo.1.  :'pi<.'an-'I :  and  he  publinht-l 


r**«a%^     «'& 


B  ueu^Q  m  1118  Hint  year,  lie  wiws  entirely 
If -educated  ;  Homucb8i>,  thatheofteijKiHike 

hiH  father  having'  paid  only  eij^'litton- 
;nce  for  his  instruction,  Winj,'  out*  (jiiaiter 

tile  parish  Hchool.  In  the  eari\  part  of 
tf  life  he  foUowe*!  commercial-  pursuitn, 
•at  in  his  native  county,  and  aft<!r wards  iu 
ewburgh,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  >%  here  he 
still  well  remembered  as  the  occupant  of 
&  brewery  at  VVoodBide.  It  waM  at  New- 
rgh  that  his  hive  of  literature  l>ecame 
it  passion  which  ever  after  remalne<l  the 
ister  one  of  his  life.     He  bade  a<lieu  to 

f)reviou8  (>ccupations,    and  settled  in 
on,  **a  literary  man."    In  discribing 
life  thereafter  we  quote  a  writing  he  has 
3self  left :  **  I  am  now,"  he  says  in  1843, 
1  my  78th  year,  and  during  more  thiui 
f  of  these  years  have  been  chiefly  em- 
yed  in  writing  or    in   editing    litemry 
-ks.     Several  of  them  have  been  tiibular, 
bhe  counting-room,  such  as  the  *  Trades- 
I's  Assistant,'  and  a  *  Iteady  Reckoner,' 
vo.,  and  a  volume  of  *  Interest  Tables,' 
Ito.      Others  of  my  works  liave  l)een 
^llaneous,  consisting  of— the   'Art  of 
le-making,'  *  Iteviews,'   *  }*oems,'  &c.  ; 
*Art  of  Brewing,'  published   by  the 
ity  for  the  DitTusion  of  Useful  Know- 
»,  and  the  *  Explanation  of  Scientific 
18,'    published    b^  the    same  society, 
only  works  of  nune  that  can  l>e  called 
ical  are,  *  A  Letter  to  Malthus  on  the 
^anitive  Statements  of  the  Population 
reat  BriUin  iu  1801.  1811,  1821,'  and 
jlssay  on  the  English  J ury  Laws. '    My 
literary  pursuits,  however,  have  been 
rning  the  English  language,  of  which 
/e  published  a  *  Grammar,'  and  the 
cimes  of  English  Cou)|X)siti(m ;'  but 
uric  on  which  I  have  built  my  fondest 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  of 
one  quarto  volume  htts  h*»*»"  i».ii.i: -^  -  J 


uiiBueu  in  >>cotland  m 
and  it  obtained  the 
•the  heginning  of  theti 
marriiigeuf  Sir  John 
daugiitcT   aiitl   co-hcii 
Claude  Irvine  BumwcI 
the  2il  day  of  August 
of  March  1780  was  a[> 
of  the  shires  of  Fife  ai 
successor  as  a  Lord 
Burnet  of  MimlnMldo, 
the  title  of  Lonl  Balm 
1790,  which  oltice  he  i 
die<r2-JdJuly  1824. 

BOSVVELL,  Alexa 
leek,  one  of  the  senatt 
Justice,    marrie<i    Eup 
Colonel  John  Erskiue 
with  other  issue,  Jamt 
friend  of  Dr  Johnson, 
of  Sir  VVidter  Scott,  Mi 
great  Tory  M.P.,  givei 
racteristic    anecdote  of 
that  eminent  lawyer,  vi 
looked  on  Dr  Johnsoi 
other  companions  of  hi 
sure<l  contempt.     Old  L 
an  able  lawyer  and  a  goi 
manner  of  Scotland,  am 
his  own  advantages  as  a 
and  ancient  family,  ant 
was  a  strict  I'resbyteii 
the  old  Scottish  ca^te.     1 
his  being  a  terribly  pn 
great  was  the  contempt 
expressetl  for  his  son  Jai 
of  his  friendshi|)s,  and  tl 
l>ersouages  of  whom  he  v 
another.      *' There's  na 
man,"  he  said  to  a  frienc 
clean  gyte.     What  do  j 
dune  wi'  Paoli  ?    He's 
louping  scoundrel  of  a  C 
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cumr,  a  Bound  schoUr,  a  respectable  and 
uffeml  countiy  p^ntleman,  ana  an  able  and 
ui^trht  judge,  who,  on  bin  elevation  to  the 
Itencli,  in  compliance  with  Scottish  cufltom, 
assumed  the  distinctive  title  of  Lonl  Auchin- 
leck,  from  his  estate  in  Ayrshire.  His 
mother,  Euphemia  Erskine,  a  descendant  in 
the  line  of  Alva  from  the  house  of  Mar,  was 
a  woman  of  exemplary  piety.  He  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  partly  at 
home  under  nrivatc  tuition,  and  partly  at 
the  Hch(M»l  ot  Mr  Mundell  in  Eilinbux^h. 
He  afterwards  studied  civil  law  in  the  uni- 
versities of  E<iinbun7h  and  Glasgow ;  in 
the  latter  of  which  he  became  associated 
with  several  students  from  England — par- 
ticularlv  with  Mr  Temple,  afterwards  vicar 
of  St  Gluvias,  in  Cornwall,  who  was  a  |x*r- 
sonal  friend  of  Cvray,  and  whose  well-written 
character  of  that  poet  has  been  adopted 
l»oth  by  Dr  Johnson  and  Mr  Mason.  This 
society  confirme^l  his  preference  for  English 
in^iners,  and  his  desire  to  see  London, 
which  he  has  often  been  heard  to  say  was 
originally  derived  from  a  perustd  of  the 
Sftt't^atfrr,  He  early  cherisheii  the  hope  of 
distinguishing  himself  in  literature,  and  had 
the  gO(xi  fortune  to  obtain  the  patronage  of 
I^rd  Somervilie,  who  treated  him  witli  the 
most  flattering  kindness,  and  admitte<l  him 
to  his  friendship.  In  1760  he  first  visited 
London,  which  he  calls  the  great  scene  of 
action,  of  ambition,  and  of  instruction. 
Having  become  acrpiainted  with  Derrick, 
an  author  by  profession,  afterwards  master 
of  the  ceremonies  at  Bath,  who  had  hung 
lo<jee  about  stxiietv  for  some  years,  Boswell, 
to  his  great  gratification,  was  introduced  by 
him  into  all  the  varieties  of  a  London  life. 
The  circumstances  of  this  visit  he  uswd  after- 
wards to  detail  with  that  felicity  of  narra- 
tion for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  and 
his  friend,  Dr  Johnson,  advised  him  to 
commit  the  account  to  paper  and  preserve 
it.  Boswell  was  intende<i  by  his  father  for 
the  bar,  but  he  himself  wished  to  obUiin  a 
commission  in  the  (Guards  ;  Lord  Audiin- 
leck,  however,  having  signified  liis  disap- 
probation, he  returned  to  Edinburgh  and 
resumed  the  study  of  the  law.  In  1702  he 
revisite<l  London  a  second  time ;  and  the 
same  year  he  published  the  little  poem,  en- 
titled, **  The  Club  at  Newmarket :  A  Tale." 
In  1763  he  went  to  Utrecht  to  attend  the 
lectures  in  civil  law  of  the  celebrated  Ger- 
man. Profe*ior  Trotz.  When  in  London, 
on  his  way  to  the  Continent,  on  lOth  May  of 
that  year,  he  had  **the  singular  felicity," 
to  use  his  own  words,  **  of  being  introduced 
to  Dr  Johnson,"  for  whom  he  had  long  en- 
tertained the  most  enthusiastic  admiration. 
He  continued  a  winter  at  Utrecht,  during 
which  time  he  visited  several  parte  of  the 
Netherlan'.'s.  He  afterwards  made  the  tour 
of  Europe,  then  deemed  indispensable  to 
complete  the  education  of  a  young  gentle- 
maoL  Passing  from  Utrecht  into  Germany, 
he  pursued  his  route  through  Switzerland 
to  Geneva,  whence  he  crossed  the  Alps  into 
Italy,  having  visited  in  his  journey  V'oltaire 


at  Femey.  and  Rousseau  in  the  wilds  of 
Neufchatel.  He  continued  some  time  in 
Italy,  where  he  met  and  associated  with 
Lonl  Mountstuart,  to  whom  he  afterwards 
dedicat<.'<l  his  **  Theses  JuridicsR."  The 
most  remarkable  incident  in  his  tour  was 
his  visit  to  Corsica,  the  brave  inhabitants  of 
which  were  then  struggling  for  indepen- 
dence with  the  republic  of  Gencta.  Mr 
Boswell  travelle<i  over  every  part  of  the 
island,  and  fonne<l  an  intimate  ac(iuaint- 
ance  with  General  Pasr^uale  de  I^aoli,  in 
whose  palace  he  resided  during  his  stay  in 
Corsica.  He  subsequentlv  went  to  Paris, 
whence  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  1706, 
and  soon  after  was  a^lmitted  a  member  of 
the  Fat;ultv  of  Advocates.  Having  endea- 
voured to  mterest  the  administration  in  be- 
half  of  the  C-orsican  patriots,  he  had  the 
honour  of  an  interview  with  Lord  Chatham 
on  their  aoc<mnt.  The  celebrated  *  *  Douglas 
cause"  was  at  this  periml  the  subject  of  gene- 
ral <lis(HiHHion.  Boswell,  thinking  that  the 
public  would  scarcely  have  the  patience  to 
extnict  the  real  merits  of  the  case  from  the 
voluminous  mass  of  |)a|)ers  printed  on  the 
(|uestion,  comj)resse<.l  them  into  a  i>amphlet, 
eutitle<l,  *'  The  Essence  of  the  Douglas 
Cause,"  which,  on  being  published,  was 
supposed  to  have  procured  Mr  Douglas  the 
|x»pularity  he  at  that  time  enj(>ye<l.  In 
17t)8  Mr  Boswell  publiMhe<l  his  "Account 
of  Corsica,  with  Memoirs  of  General  Pjvoli  ;** 
of  which  Dr  Johnson  thus  expressed  himself 
to  the  author  :— '*  Ytmr  journal  is  curious 
ami  delightful.  I  know  not  whether  I  could 
name  any  narrative  by  which  curiosity  is 
l>etter  excitetl  or  better  gratified."  The 
work  wtfcS  very  favourablv  received,  and  was 
speedily  translated  into  the  (terman,  Dutch, 
lUilian,  and  French  languages.  In  the  fol- 
lowing winter  M  r  lioswell  wrote  a  prologue 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Theatre  I^oyal,  Edin- 
burgh, being  opene<l  by  David  Ross,  Esq., 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  secure  to  the 
manager  the  uninterrupted  ]^>osses8ion  of 
his  patent  till  his  death  in  l7iK).  In  1769, 
at  the  celebration  at  Stratford -on -A  von  of 
the  jubilee  in  honour  of  Shakespeare,  Mr 
Bt>swell  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by 
aT)[)earing  as  an  armed  Corsican  chief. 
This  year  he  marrie<l  his  cf>usin,  Margaret 
Montgomery,  daughter  of  David  Mont- 
gomery, Es<j..  related  to  the  illustrious 
family  of  Eglinton,  and  representative  of 
the  ancient  ])eerage  of  Lyle.  She  was  a 
lady  of  good  sense  and  a  brilliant  under- 
standing. She  did  not  like  the  influence 
which  Dr  Johnson  seemed  to  possess  over 
her  husband,  and  u{H»n  one  occasion  said 
with  some  warmth,  **  I  have  seen  many  a 
bear  led  by  a  man,  but  I  never  before  saw 
a  man  led  by  a  bear."  She  died  in  June 
171K),  leaving  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 
Mr  Boswell  wrote  an  afi'ectionate  tribute  to 
her  memory.  In  1773  he  and  Dr  John- 
son made  ttieir  long-projected  tour  to  the 
Hebriiles  ;  at  which  time  Johns<m  visited 
him  in  Edinburgh,  a  journey  ren<iered  me- 
morable by  the  hvely  and   characteristic 
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•luusnn.      J>lr    BoHwell  h:ul  a  fair  share 


He 

of 


eli- 
the 


Kaiinrs. 


practice  at  the  Scrjttixh  bar. 

yred   the    intimate    acquaintance 

:)8t  eniinent  of  hia  coiintmiuni  ; 

lom  may   be   mentioned,    Lonl 

)ni    Hailes,    Dr    Kobcrtaon,    l)r    Blair, 

il  Dr    Beattie ;    but  hiu    strong    [^redi- 

ition  for  London  induced    him   at  laHt 

settle  in  the    metroiwlis.      At  Hilary 

irm,  1786,  he  was  calle<i  to  the  Enj^liah 

r,  and  in  the  ensuinpr  winter  he  remove<l 

th  his  family  to  London.     In  1785  he  had 

blished    his   journal    of   a   tour  to  the 

•brides  and  the  VVentem  Islands,  which, 

ong  other  things  of  interest,  contains  a 

ily  and  affecting  account  of  the  ad  ventures 

I  escapes  of  the  young  Pretender,  after 

disastrous  battle  of  Culloden.     By  the 

arest  of  1-iord  Lowther,  he  was  created 

tonler  of  Carlisle,  but  owing  to  the  dis- 

3e  of  that  town  from  London,  he  resigned 

recorderahip,  after  holding  it  about  two 

PS.     From  the  period  of  Lis  settling  in 

;don,  he  devoteJ  himself,  almost  entire^ 

ecting  hw  professional  occupation  for  its 

I,  to  prei>amng  for  publication  the  life  of 

great  lexicographer,  for  .which  he  had 

.  coliectuig  materials  during  nearly  the 

le  course  of  their  intimacy.    This  work, 

led    "The    Life  of   Samuel  Johnson, 

D.,"  appeared  in  1790,  in  2  vols.  4t(», 

was  received  by  the  public  with  extra- 

lary  avidity.     Fnmi  the  stores  of  anec- 

which  it  contains,  and  the  minute  and 

ful  picture  of  Johnson's  habits,  man- 

and  conversation,  therein  given,  the 

may  fairly  l»e  considered  1  one  of  the 

entertaining  pieces  of  biography  in  the 

ish  language.      It  is  valuable  also  as 

rative  of  the  literary  history  of  Great 

in  during  the  greater  jiart  of  the  latter 

f  the  eighteenth  century.    The  work  is 

?n  with  dramatic  vivacitv :  th*»  uf I'l^  ^~ 


uiutivaied  tile  ac<iuaiL 
of  every  ]>ers(>n  of  an 
])ossihIygutan  intnxlui 
;iU(l  fervent,  inileed.  \\ 
JohnHdii,  lliat  he  telLs 
dred  poinuli*  to  the  f» 
daughters,  because,  wl 
not  frightene<I  at  his  u, 
siilerable  intellectual  |m 
gay  and  active  disnosit 
tion,  and  no  smiOll  sha 
he  was  often  subject  to 
and  he  hiis  descriiied  h 
mehincholy  temperamt 
gloomy  intervals  he  wn 
under  the  title  of  "  Tl 
which  appeared  in  the  1 
1782,  and  which  he  onc< 
into  a  volume.     Inside 
mentioned,  he  publisheti 
of  **  British  Essays  in  f 
Corsicans."      His    ardt 
amusing  egotism  may  b 
first  pubHcly  displayed 
made  in  behalf  of  these 
and  his  conduct  in  this  i 
factory  to  himself,   tha 
jubilee  he  exhibited  a  pla- 
on  which  was  inscribed  * 
also  in  his  tour  he  pro* 
world  that  at  Edinbui^di 
the  njune  of    *'  Pjwli    ] 
General  Paoli,  after  ha 
difficulty  from  his  native 
tion  to  th<3  French,   fo 
London,   Boswell  gladlj 
quaintance  and  friendsh 
cnief.     Jn  politics  he   w 
Johnson,  a  stiiunch  Hoya 
a  member  of  the  Church 
takes  care  U)    inform 
he  hail  no  intolerant  feel 
of  a  different  communioi 
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of  the  UngmphKr  nf  Dr  Johuson,  wax  bum 
Ocbilier  9. 1775,  and  succeedi^l  bis  ffttlicr  in 
thu  family  eelate  of  Auchinlcck,  in  Ayr- 
■bin.  He  vog  ei]ucat«l  at  Weetm^tsr 
School,  md  afturiTBrdH  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity (if  Oifnid.  Witli  a  lirvly  iinseioation, 
ied  a  ooMicierable  fund  ..niumour, 


he  powtnued  acoiu 
and  «ome  of   hi*  i 


li'iDallf  canned  no  little  eicilement  ii 
(III  -'SD  orcle.  In  1803  he  publishml  i 
HDiall  rnluine,  entitlec]  "Srin^  cbiefiy  ii 
the  Scoltiiih  Dinlect."  wiiend  of  which  havi 


be  menUoned — "  Auld  uinirumn,  jem  a. 
Dnicken  Cirlc,"  "  Jenny's  BawbeB," 
"Jenny  Dang  the  Werner,"  and  "Taste 
Life's  Glad  Moments,"  ■  translation  from 
the  German.  In  ISIO  he  published,  under 
ao  assumed  name,  an  excellent  poem  in  the 
Scottiib  venutcuUr.  entitteil  "  Edinburgh, 
or  the  Ancient  Knyalty,  a  sketch  of  former 
Haonen,  by  Simon  Oray,"  in  which  be 
laments  the  chanties  that  had  taken  place 
in  Uie  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Id  ISll  appenred  "  Clan- At  pin's 
Yow,"  a  ^ticsl  fraument.  fuun'led  on  an 
CTent  which  look  place  on  the  ove  of  the 
marriage  of  Jamea  VI.  to  Anne  of  Den- 
mark. He  subsequently  established  a 
printing  press  at  Aucbinleck,  from  vhich  he 
•eat  forth  xarious  jiieces  in  prone  and  verse. 
In  1416  appeared  "  Skeldon  Haui,'h9,  or  the 
Kow  is  Fbtted,"  a  tale,  also  in  Scottish  ver»e, 
(ounited  un  a  traililiimary  story  renanling 
an  old  AjTshire  feud  betncvn  the  Kennedys 
and  the  Cra«-forthi.  In  AuRUSt  1821  Mr 
Boswell  was  created  a  baronet  of  Gnsat 
Britain,  as  a  reward  for  his  giatriotism  and 
loyalty.  During;  the  bi^h  political  eicite. 
ment  which  prevailed  in  Scothind  about 
that  period,  Sir  Alexander,  who  was  a  warm 
audactiveaopporterof  thethen  Admiuietra- 
tioo,  was  one  of  the  contributors  to  a  news- 

Sper  inihlished  at  Edinburgh,  called  the 
aeon,  the  articles  in  whieh,  umed  at  the 
leading  men  on  the  Whijt  side,  gave  areat 
offence.  Some  letters  and  [neces  oF  satirical 
poetry  of  a  similar  kind  having  appeariil  in 
a  paper  styled  the  Srntiiiel,   snbse'iuently 

Cblished  at  Glas;;<iw.  these  were  traced  b' 
u  by  James  htuart,  Esq.,  younger  of 
Duneoro,  who  had  been  personally  attacked, 
and  who  in  citnaequence  sent  a  challenge  to 
Sir  Aleiander.  The  parties  met  near 
Auchtrrtoo!  in  Fife,  March  aii,  1822,  the 
Hon.  John  Douglas,  brother  to  the  Man|uiB 
of  Queensberry.  being  the  baronet's  seconit, 
and  the  late  Earl  of  Roaslyn  Mr  Stuart's, 
when  Sir  Alexander  received  a  shot  in  the 
bottom  of  his  neck,  which  shattered  the 
collar-bone,  anil  next  day  caused  his  death. 
Mr  Ktuart  was  afterwanls  trici  for  murder 
by  the  Hitch  Court  of  Justiciary,  but 
acquitted  ;  and  immediately  thereafter  went 
to  America.  Sir  Alexander  Buewell  left  a 
widow  and  sereral  childreii.  In  him  society 
«M  deprived  of  one  of  its  brightest  orna- 
ments, his  coontiy  lost  ■  man  of  su- 
pniot  abilities,  and  hii  family  had  to 
ni.z. 


mourn  the  her..avement  of  a  roost  nfH-etion- 
ate  husband  and  father.  He  was  the  jkis. 
sessnr  of  the  famous  "  Aucllinlech  Library," 
consifiting  nf  valuable  old  books  and  manu- 
scripts, grajlually  coUecteil  by  his  ancestors ; 
from  which  in  IHW  Sir  Walter  Scott  pob- 
lisbed  the  romance  nf  "  Kir  Tristram."  lU 
otoriesaborurnishe'lthe  Mack  letter  original 
nf  a  disputation  lield  at  Mnybole  between 
John  Knox  imd  (juentin  Kennedy  in  ISVU, 
which  was  printed  at  the  time  iiy  the  great 
Itvformer  himself,  but  hail  latterly  become 
exceetliugly  rare.  A  fac-siniile  edition  of 
historical  hterature  was 


irinted  at  Sir  Alex 


>der  B,« 


1 1812.  ■■  He  was."  says  Mr  (*"ker,  in  n 
ote  to  Murray's  eilition  of  HiMwell's  Life  of 
■  ■bnson,  "a  high-8pirit«l.  clever,  and 
liable  gentleman  :  ami  like  bis  father,  of  a 

;  hut  it  is-"' 

Dllections  n 
father's  devotion  to  Dr  Johnson  ;  but  lihs 
old  Lord  Auchinleck,  he  seemed  to  thinu  it 
a  kind  of  deroijaMon." 

BOHWELL,  JAMKS,  M.A.,  barrister-at- 
law.  third  but  second  surviving  Hon  of  the 
biographer  of  Dr  Johnson  anil  brother  o( 
the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1778,  anil  re- 
ceived hu  eduoationat  WtHtniinnter  SuhnoL 
In  17!<7  ho  wni)  enterrd  of  Dnoenoee  Col- 
lege, Oxford, and  aub4e<|uently  elected  Fellow 
on  the  Vinerian  Foundation.  He  was  ntier- 
wards  called  to  the   English  bar,  oiiil  1)4^ 


of   b 


He 


possessed  talents  of  a  Bu|>erior  order,  si. 

classical  scholarship,  and  a  must  exten- 
sive and  intimate  knowledge  of  our  earif 
literature.  He  was  ei|u^ly  remarkable  for 
his  industry,  judgment,  and  discrimination : 
bis  memory  was  unusually  tenacious  and 
accurate,  and  be  was  always  really  to  com- 
municate his  stores  of  information  for  the 
beneht  of  others.  These  qualilications.  with 
the  friendship  which  he  entvrtiuneil  for  him, 
induceil  the  lat*  Mr  Slalime  U  select  Mr 


icellat 


usted  tl 


.  .ndtohia 
publication  of  an  en- 
larged and  amended  edition  of  ShakesjieaTe's 
]>lays,  which  he  had  long  projected.  This 
elitborate  work  was  complete)!  in  1821,  in 
twenty.one  volumes  8vo.  Mr  Malone-a 
[JOiwiB  were  left  in  a  state  scarcely  intelli- 

Sble,  and  no  other  individual  than  Mr 
[•swell  CDulil  have  rendered  them  available. 
To  this  editiim  the  latter  contributed  many 
notes ;  he  also  coUated  the  text  with  tlie 
earlier  copies.  In  the  first  volume  Mr 
Boswell  stepped  forward  to  defend  the  lite- 
rary reputation  of  Mr  Malone  against  the 
severe  attack  which  had  been  mode  by  a 
writer  of  distiuguisbed  eminence  upon  many 
of  his  critical  opinions  and  statements— a 
task  of  great  delicacy,  but  which  he  hoa 
performed  in  so  spirited  and  gentlemanly  a 
manner  that    his  preface    may    be    fairly 

Suoteil  as  a  moilel  of  controversial  writing, 
n  the  same  volume  are  inserted  the  "  Me- 
moirs of  Mr  Malone,"  originally  printed  1^ 
Mr  Boswell  for  private  distribution;  and  a 
voliubla  Esuy  on  the  Metre  and  Pbttanr- 
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^  ww.ivt  KiKNi  rjuaii- 

Jfi  which  contribute  to  the  pleasures  of 
cial  intercourse.  *'  He  was  very  con- 
vial,"  says  ^fr  Ooker,  '*  and  in  other  re- 
»ect8  like  his  father,  thonifh  altnjjether  on 
smaller  scale,"  The  bri>,'htest  feature  of 
sffharacter  was  the  ^o<Klnc8s  of  bis  heart, 
id  that  warmth  of  friendship  which  knew 
»  bounds  when  a  call  was  made  upon  his 
pvices. 

BOSWELL,  Sir  James,  of  Auchinleck 
d  Balmuto,  the  present  baronet,  was  born 
Deceml)er  1806.  He  married,  in  laSO, 
ide  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Mont- 
nery  Cunninghame,  Bart ,  and  has  issue 
k  daughter. 

30SWELL.  Mr,  of  Kintrcausie,  was  a 
:  of  Claud  Irvine  Bos  well  of  Balmuto. 
Is  (gentleman,  while  a  younsr  man,  was 
officer  in  the  Coldstream  Guards,  .and 
'  active  service.     He  came  to  the  King- 
tie  estate  through  his  mother  (whose 
le  was  Irvine),  and  highly  distinguished 
•elf  as  a  pioneer  of  agricultural  progress, 
1  in  the  improvement  of  lanu  and  of 
te.     He  also  at  one  period  took  an  active 
e  in  the  business  of  the  county  of  Kin- 
ine,  being  especially  a  promoter  of  the 
ation  of  go<Ml    roads.      His    Deeside 
e  has  long  been  a  model  one  for  culti- 
»n  and  beauty.     Mr  fioswell  was  up- 
8  of  seventy  years  of  age  when  he  died. 
DSWELL,    Alexander,    Baintown, 
loway,  who  was  born  in  1771,  was  well 
n  at  one  time  as  an  active  manufac- 
,  but  who,  owing  to  the  depreKsion  of 
nen  trade,  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
bliged,  in  place  of  employing  others, 
)k,  ultimately,  employment  for  him- 
But  amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  for- 
nrhich  be  experience<l,  Mr  Boswell  was 
heerful  and  contented,  and  full  of  life 
pint.     His  old  familiar  face  was  wel- 
l  bv  all  in  th«  will*' — '---   ' 


for  its   preservation, 
much   on   the   Contir 
have  collected  a  oonsic 
hooks  there.      With  ii 
of  the  ancient  cl;i.«isi<' 
eflition  of  Pliny's  Na 
splendid  illuminated 
the  library  contains  a 
gravings,  a    great  nu 
charts,  and  a  well-pres* 
Atlas.     By  the  terms  t 
is  prohibited  from  len( 
but  he  is  bound  to  kee^ 
them  in  his  house,  an<i 
to  it  to  the  neighbourii 
to  read  anrl  study.     P 
have  a  basin  at  hand, 
towel,   that  the  books 
with  unclean  hands.     "S 
are  expressly  prohibited 
the  li>)rarv. 

BOYLK,  The  Right 
of  (ilasgow  (proprietor  r 
in  Fife),  bom  10th  Ap 
son  of  the  late  Earl  of 
by  Augusta,  daughter  ol 
Earl  «)f  Errol ;  brother  o 
Kelhurne,  an  officer  in  t 
in  1818  ;  and  brother-in- 
Fitz-Clarence.     His  L»ik 
father  as  fifth  Earl  in 
officer  (then  Hon.   Mr  ] 
na\y  17th  May  1807,  o 
mene  frigat*;,  (^aptain  Ja 
whom — with   the  except 
ment  of  a  few  months 
Ganymede,  26,  and  Hot 
Robert  Cathcart  and  He 
-  he  continue<!  to  serve, 
the  time  as  midshipman 
38,  and  Pembroke,  74,  ui 
1812.     During  that  })eri 

buting    t«>     the     ranfii»^ 
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—27th  March  1814,  to  the  Barfleur,  98, 
Captain  John  Maitland,  off  Toulon  ;  13th 
May  1815,  to  the  Falmouth,  20,  Captain 
Get^rge  Wm.  Henry  Knight,  on  the  coast 
of  France ;  18th  September  1815,  to  the 
Tiber,  38,  Cant.  Jas.  Richard  Dacres,  on 
the  Newfouudland  station  ;  i3th  September 
1816,  for  passaf^e  home,  to  the  Hazard 
itloop.  Captain  John  Cookaley :  and  11th 
July  1818,  to  the  Favourite,  Ca^)tain  W. 
Robinson,  off  8t  Helena.  The  Earl  is,  as 
already  aaid,  proprietor  of  Crawf  urd  Prit)ry, 
Fifeahire.  He  is  Lord -Lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Renfrew,  and  a  deputy-lieutenant 
for  Bute.  He  married,  4th  August  1821, 
Greorgiana,  daughter  of  the  late  Edward 
Hay  Mackenzie,  Esr^.  of  Newhall  and 
Cromarty. 

BREWSTER,  SirDAvrD,M.A.,LL.D., 
K.H.,  some  time  Principal  of  the  Unite<i 
College  of  St  Salvator  and  St  Leonard  in 
St  Andrews,  afterwards  Principal  of  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  was  lM)m  at  Jed- 
burgh, in  Scotland,  on  the  11th  December 
1781.  He  was  educated  for  the  Church  of 
Sctitland  and  admitted  a  licentiate,  but  a 
decided  bias  led  him  to  the  study  of  natural 
science.  In  1800  he  obtained  the  degree 
of  M.A.  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
Taking  up  his  abo«ie  in  the  Scottish  capital 
he  commenced  his  researches  and  exi>eri- 
ments  in  physical  science,  meantime  study- 
ing under  Robison,  Piayfair,  and  Dugald 
Stewart,  then  prr>fe.'*8or8  in  the  university. 
Having  made  important  discoveries  regard- 
ing some  properties  of  light,  he  received,  in 
1807,  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
the  university  of  Aberdeen,  and  in  1808 
wa«  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh.  He  became  editor  of  the 
**  Edinburgh  Encycloiwedia,"  a  great  work, 
which  employed  many  years  of  his  life,  and 
of  which  he  remained  editor  till  its  comple- 
tion in  1830.  The  attention  of  Dr  Brewster 
was  more  es|)eciaUy  directed  to  optics,  a 
science  in  which  many  of  his  discoveries 
have  been  of  the  highest  scientihc  and 
practical    value.      In    1813    apfieaixHl    his 

Treatise  oa  New  Philos(»phical  Instru- 
ments," in  which,  and  in  various  pa)»er8 
and  essays,  he  gave  publicity  to  discoveries 
on  the  refraction,  dij«|)ersion,  and  polari-a- 
tion  of  light,  which  placed  him  in  the  firet 
rank  of  contemporary  inquirers  in  physical 
science.  In  1815  Dr  Brewster  was  awunled 
the  Copley  me<lal,  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  in  rec«>gnition  of  the  value  of  his 
optical  researches,  and  in  the  same  j'car 
that  leimed  hotly  elected  him  a  fellow.  In 
1816  the  French  Institute  decreed  liim  1500 
francs,  being  one-half  «>f  their  prize  for  the 
most  imiM>rtant  discoveries  in  jihysics  made 
in  any  part  of  the  world  during  the  two 
preceding  years.  About  the  same  time  he 
invented  the  kaleidoscope,  on  which  he 
published  a  treatise  in  1819 ;  and  in  1818 
the  Royal  Societv  awarded  him  the  Rum- 
ford  gold  and  silver  medals  for  his  **  Dis- 
coveries on  the  Polarisation  of  Light"  In 
1819  he  commenced,  with  Professor  Jame- 


son, "  The  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Jour 
nal;"  and  in  1824.  as  sole  editor.  "The 
Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,"  or  which 
twenty  volumes  were  published — these  peri- 
odicals being  the  first  established  in  Scot- 
land devoted  to  scientific  subjects.  In  1821 
he  founded  the  Scottish  Society  of  Arts, 
which  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in 
1841.  In  1825  the  French  Institute  elected 
him  a  correspcmding  member,  and  he  re- 
ceivwl  the  same  honour  from  other  conti- 
nental scientific  societies.  He  originally 
suggested  the  formation  of,  and  indeed  may 
be  said  to  have  founded  the  "  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science," 
which  has  since  proved  so  successful  in  for- 
warding the  objects  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended. So  early  as  1811  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster had  thrown  out  the  suggestion  that  a 
powerful  lens  might  be  constructed  of  zones 
of  glass  built  up  out  of  several  circular  seg- 
ments, and  had  recommended  the  adoption 
of  the  instrument,  as  a  means  of  brilliant 
illumination,  to  the  Scottish  Lighthouse 
Board.  It  was  shown  that,  by  the  use  of 
this  invention,  the  navigation  of  our  coast 
would  be  freed  from  many  of  its  dangers. 
The  plan  was  not,  however,  atlopted  until 
Sir  David  hatl  published,  in  1826,  Ws  "  Ac- 
count of  a  New  System  for  the  Illumination 
of  Lighthouses,"  and  urged  its  adoption  in 
the  Edinburyh  Jieriew^  and  had  obtained 
a  parliamentary  committee  for  inquiry  into 
the  management  of  British  lighthouses.  At 
last,  however,  the  dioptric  system,  his  in- 
vention, was  introduced  in  1825  into  the 
Scottish  lighthouses,  and  afterwards  into 
those  of  England  and  Ireland.  It  is  now 
in  general  use  in  our  colonies,  and  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  Sir  David  Brewster  is 
also  the  inventor  of  the  popular  lenticular 
stereoscope,  an  improvement  of  the  original 
instrument  by  Professor  Wheatstone,  now 
to  be  found  in  every  household.  He  was 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  knighthood  in 
1832  by  King  William  IV.,  an  honour  well 
won  and  justly  conferred.  In  1831  he  re- 
ceived the  decoration  of  the  Hanoverian 
(iuelphic  order.  He  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
having  twice  obt^unetl  its  medals  and  long 
been  its  secretary.  In  li<33  he  received  the 
«legree  of  D.C.L.  from  Oxf(»rd,  and  after- 
wards fnm  the  university  of  Durham.  He 
id  also  an  officer  (►f  the  Legion  of  Honour  ; 
and  in  1840,  on  the  deatii  of  Berzelius,  was 
chosen  one  of  the  eight  foreign  associates  of 
the  Paris  Aca<leniy  of  Sciences.  He  is  a 
Chevalier  of  the  Prus^iait*  Onler  of  Merit, 
a  Fellow  of  the  Astronomical  and  Geological 
Societies,  and  a  member  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.  In  1838  Sir  David  Brewster  was 
appointed  Principal  of  the  united  colleges 
of  St  Salvat«>r  and  St  Leonanl,  in  the  uni- 
vei-sity  of  St  Andrews,  a  position  which 
gives  1dm  a  claim  for  enrolment  in  this 
publication,  and  which  position  he  retained 
until  1859,  when  he  was  invited  to  assume 
the  duties  of  Principal  of  the  Edinburgh 
Ihuversity.     He  holcls  that  office  at  present, 
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iiverary,  an'l  attesting  the  vtiPHatility  of  his 
balentSy  and  the  variety  of  his  aoc(>mpli>»h- 
[nentB.  To  the  North  British  EniiWy  in 
particular,  he  hiis  been  a  rcguUir  contri- 
butor. The  8uf>jcct8  are  generally  con- 
aecteil  with  astronomy,  phynicB,  optics, 
a[eologyj  and  physical  geography ;  but  Sir 
David  IS  so  much  of  a  pansophist  that  he 
latn  write  on  almost  any  subject,  and  that 
ilways  with  remarkable  eU)quence.  At  the 
disruption  of  the  Scottish  Church  Sir  David 
Brewster  joined  the  Free  Church.  He  has 
>een  uuifonnly  a  Liberal  in  politics. 

BREWSTKR,  Itev.  George.  D.D.,  was 

K)m  in  the  year  17^,  appointed  minister  of 

he  parish  of  Scoonie  in  1813,  and  died  there 

1  June  1855.     Though  failing  in  health  for 

nrelve  months  pre\ious,  he  officiated  at  his 

arochial  communion    about    a   fortni[^ht 

efore  his  demise,  and  attended  a  meetmg 

f  Presbytery  at  Kirkcalcly  only  eight  days 

rior  to  that  event.     Dr  Brewster's  sudden 

^ath  was  much  lamented,  not  only  by  his 

lends,  but  abo  by  his  numerous  and  affec- 

)nate  {vurishioners.     He  was  not  merely  a 

>rthy  Christian  divine,  but  a  faithful  and 

teemed  pastor- -in  both  of  which  capaci- 

s,  indeed,  he  was  highly  eminent.     One 

a  family  distinguished  for  great  mental 

iowments,  he  auK>  was  a  man  of  rare  and 

nmanding  talents,  and  possessed  great 

>ral  power  and  inde|)endence  of  nuud. 

8  sermons  were  models  of  beauty,  either 

to  matter  or  composition,  and  always 

t*  the  impress  of  flowing  from  a  highly 

losophic  mind,  enriching  and  instructing 

bearers  in  the  practice  as  well  as  the 

?epts  of  Christianity.     He  \\as  a  zealous 

consistent  Churchman,  yet  no  sectarian, 

liberal  and  charitable  minded  to  all. 

views  and  opinions  had  always  a  weight, 

icity,  and  breadth,  which  never  failc<l  to 

re  a  very  wide  infl»i«*n«H*     "w  '••■  —       ' 


upper  and  lower  ei 
the  inHcription  table 
is»   a  beautifully-exe 
mounting  the  whole 
with  projecting  moi 
in  relief,  iutertwinin 
palm-branches.     On 
IS  the  following  insc 
the  Memory  of  the  1: 
D.D.,  42  >ear8  Mil 
B.>m  1784.     Died  2( 
Monument  is  erectet 
Friends  in  the  Parish 
BRIGGS,  LiEUTEJ 
of  Strathairly  and  0^ 
at  Strathairly  in  the 
lant  officer  entered  th 
in  the  year  18()4,  whei 
I»eriod  a  regiment  fo 
(piarteretl  at  Pendeni 
mouth.     Ho  was  afte 
the  2^<th  l{e«:iment  of 
and  served  with  that 
for  many  years.     He 
seige  of  Co|>enhagen  in 
ceeded  to  Sweden  undt 
1808,  and  in  the  f(>llowi 
the  army  on  the  Schle< 
Chatham.     His  next  ij 
tugal,  where  he  lauded 
ment  (the  28th)  and  joi 
Lonl    Wellington    imi 
battle  of  Vimiera.     H 
passage  of    the   Doun 
Talavera,  Busaco.  Alb 
Nive,  Orthes,  Toulouse, 
in  1812,    and    Lonl    I 
Bayonne  on  the  13th 
sides  all  the  minor  afi 
the  above-mentioned  a( 
nent  services  he  was  re' 
and  seven  chisijs.     At  ^ 
war  he  settle<l  at  Strati 
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had  been  Tuibly  declining,  but  hiB  mental 
faculties  continued  unimi»aired  to  the  last. 
He  died  on  the  27th  March  1850,  in  the 
sixty -firBt  year  of  his  age. 

BKIGGS,  Major  Jame8,  63d  Regiment, 
died  at  Strathairly  Cottage  a  few  years  Bince. 
He  entered  the  service  by  the  purchase  of 
an  ensigncy  in  the  9lat  Regiment,  and 
joined  the  army  under  General  Gibbn,  at 
Stralsund,  and  subnequently  marched  to 
Holland,  and  was  present  at  the  storming 
of  Bergen-up-Zoom,  when  he  was  severely 
wounded  and  made  prisoner.  He  was 
gazetted  to  a  lieutenancy  in  1814,  and  placed 
on  half-pay  in  1816  at  the  reduction  of  the 
2d  battalion.  He  exchanged  to  the  50th 
Regiment  (paying  the  regulaticm  difference), 
served  in  Jamaica,  where  he  lout  manv  of 
his  friends  and  brother  officers  from  yellow 
fever,  and  narrowly  escaped  himself.  Beiug 
ordensd  home  by  a  medical  board  he  served 
in  Edinburgh  on  the  recruiting  service,  was 
promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  the  63d  by  pur- 
chase, embarked  to  join  the  regiment  in 
Australia,  and  shortly  after  his  arrival  there 
was  selected  by  the  governor  to  command 
the  penal  settlement,  Macquarrie  Harbour, 
the  duties  of  which  he  performed  for  up- 
wards of  two  years,  and  from  his  judicious 
and  indefatigable  arrangements  and  man- 
a^ment  in  these  isolat^^d  and  deserted  did- 
tncts  received  the  thanks  of  the  governor. 
Sir  George  Arthur.  He  also  commanded 
at  Port  Arthur,  and  was  superseded  on  pro- 
motion to  a  majority  by  purchase.  He  em- 
barked for  Madras  in  1833,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  ill  health  returned  to  Europe,  and 
subsequently  sold  out  of  the  service,  quitting 
bis  gallant  orps  with  sincere  regret. 

BKIGGS,  Lieutenant  David,  entered 
the  navy  21st  March  1806,  on  board  the 
Renown,  74,  Captain  Philip  Chus.  Durham, 
attained  the  ratmg  of  midJshipman  in  Oct. 
following ;  and  after  serving  for  upwards  of 
four  years  off  L'Orient,  and  in  blockading 
the  Rochefort  and  Toulon  sqiiadnms,  was 
paid  off  28th  March  1810.  He  joined,  in 
August  of  the  same  year,  the  Armada,  74, 
Captain  Adam  Mackenzie,  employed  off 
Cadiz  and  in  the  North  Sea;  removed  as 
master's  mate,  in  Nov.  1811,  to  the  Han- 
nibal, 74,  flag-ship  off  the  Texel,  of  his 
former  captain.  Rear- Admiral  Durham ; 
was  dischaivecl,  in  Feb.  1812,  into  the 
Christian  Vll.,  74,  Captains Thos.  Browne 
and  Hon.  Lidgbird  Ball ;  passed  his  exami- 
nation in  March  following:  rejoined  the 
rear-admiral  soon  afterwards  iu  the  Bul- 
wark, 74  ;  and  while  subsequently  proceed- 
ing with  him  to  the  West  Indies,  in  the 
Venerable,  74.  assisted  at  the  ca])ture,  off 
Madeira,  by  tnat  ship  and  the  Cyix'ne  sloop, 
of  the  French  44-gun  frigates  lj>higenie  and 
AJcemene,  16th  and  2Uth  January  1814. 
On  the  28th  of  the  ensuing  month  Mr 
Briggs  became  acting-lieutenant  of  the  Fox 
sloop,  Captain  Frank  (rore  Willock  ;  and 
on  arriving  in  England  he  was  officially  pro- 
moted by  commission,  dated  8th  July  m  the 
same  year.     After  attending,  iu  1814-15, 


as  first  of  the  Fox — the  expedition  to  New 
Orleans,  whence  he  conveyed  back  to 
Jamaica  part  of  the  2d  West  India  Regi- 
ment— he  returned  to  the  Venerable,  10th 
August  in  the  latter  year,  and  caiue  home 
and  was  )>uid  off  3<i  May  1810.  Lieutenant 
Brigg8  married  in  November  1841,  and  had 
issue — t)ne  daughter. 

BROWN,  William  Lawrence,  D.D., 
an  eminent  theological  writer,  the  son  of 
the  Rev.  William  Brown,  minister  of  the 
English  Church  at  Utrecht,  in  Holland, 
was  bom  in  that  city  Jan.  7,  1755.  His 
mother  was  Janet  Ogilvie,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  George  Ogilvie,  minister  of  Kirrie- 
muir. In  1757  his  father,  an  eminent  Latin 
scholar,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Ecclesi- 
astical History  in  the  university  of  St 
Andrews,  and  he,  in  consequence,  returned 
to  Scotland  with  \m  family.  After  receiv- 
ing the  usual  education  at  the  Grammar 
School,  young  Brown,  who  early  showed 
great  quickness,  was  at  the  age  of  twelve 
sent  to  the  university,  where  he  devoted  his 
attention  chiefly  to  the  study  of  clxissical 
literature,  logic,  and  ethics.  He  passed 
through  Lis  academical  course  with  much 
credit  to  himself,  having  received  many  of 
the  prizes  distributed  by  the  chancellor  for 
suiierior  attainments.  After  he  had  been 
live  years  at  the  college  he  became  a  student 
oi  divinity,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.A. 
In  1774,  after  having  attended  the  divinity 
class  for  two  years,  he  removed  to  the  urn- 
versity  of  Utrecht,  where  he  prosecuted  the 
study  of  theology,  and  also  of  the  civil  law. 
In  1777,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Dr  Robk 
Brown,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  as 
minister  of  the  English  church  at  Utrecht, 
the  magistrates  of  that  city,  in  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  congregation,  offered 
the  vacant  charge  to  his  young  relative,  who 
accepted  it.  Returning  to  ScotUmd,  he  was 
licensed  and  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
St  Andrews,  and  in  March  1778,  he  was 
admitted  minister  of  the  English  church  at 
I'trecht.  His  congregation,  though  highly 
re8l)ectable,  were  not  numerous  ;  neverthe- 
less, he  was  veiy  assiduous  in  his  preparations 
for  the  pulpit.  To  increase  his  iucuiiie  he 
received  pupils  into  his  house ;  and  among 
many  other  young  men  of  rank  and  fortune, 
Lord  Dacre  is  mentioned  as  one  of  whom  he 
has  K{)oken  in  very  favourable  terms.  While 
he  remained  at  Utrecht  he  made  various 
excursions  in  France,  Germany,  and  Swit- 
zerland, thereby  enlarging  his  sphere  of 
knowledge  and  observation,  and  l»ecoming 
acquainted  with  the  maunerv  and  habits  of 
our  continental  neighbours.  On  May  28, 
1786,  he  niarrietl  his  cousin,  Anne  Elizabeth 
Brown,  the  daughter  of  his  immediate  pre- 
decessor, and  by  her.  who  was  also  a  native 
of  Holland,  he  htui  five  sons  and  four 
daughters.  In  1783  the  curators  of  the 
St()li)ian  Legacy  at  Leyden,  which  is  appro- 

1)riated  to  the  encouragement  of  theological 
earning,  projxwed,  as  the  subject  of  their 
annual  prize,  the  Origin  of  Evil ;  when  Mr 
i  Brown  appeare«i  in  the  list  of  twenty-five 


aitciii  nir  hiui  Dc«t  coiuijoaitkms  in  Latin, 
toh.  French,  (fr  En^'lish,  on  certain  pre- 
bea  subjects.     In  17A6  he  obtained  the 
1  medal  for  bia  Essay  on  Scej)tiei.sui  ;  in 
7  the  Hilvcr  medal  for  his  di.s.sirtatiun  in 
in  on  the  Imniortahty  of  the  Soul ;  and 
792  the  silver  medal  again  for  hia  etisay 
the  Natural  Equality  of  Men.      The 
in  dissertation  has  never  been  printed  ; 
the  two  English  essays  were  publiHhed, 
first  at  London  in  1788,  and  the  other 
'•dinburgh  in  1793.     A  second  edition  of 
Utter  work,  the  most  fiopular  of  all  his 
ications,  and  which  even  attracted  the 
ition  of  the  British  Government,  ap- 
ed at  London  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
QK  year.     Previous  to  this  he  had  been 
sea  to  much  annoyance  on  account  ot 
ttachmeut  to  the  Orange  dynasty,  and 
even  gone  over  to  London  to  endeavour 
tKnire  some  literary  situation  in  Great 
ju,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  leave 
And  altogether.     The  armed  inter)M>si- 
of  the  Prussians  in  1788  restored  his 
Is  to  power  in  that  country,  and  was  the 
8  of  his  appointment  to  a  chair  in  the  \mi- 
,y.     The  states  and  the  magistrates  of 
;ht  having  jointly  instituted  a  professor- 
)f  Moral  Fhiiosophy  and  Ecclesiastical 
ry,  selected  Dr  13rown  to  fill  the  new 
The  lectures  were  to  be  in  the  Latin 
age,  and  he  had  two  courses  to  deliver, 
continued  during  a  session  of  nearly 
months,  for  which  he  was  allowed  only 
'  weeks  for  preparation.      Such    an 
lis   t;isk   was   verv   ))re judicial  to  his 
,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  com- 
)  from  which  he  never  fully  recovert^l. 
laugural  oration  which  he  pronounced 
entering  on  his  new  duties  was  im- 
:ely    nublished,    under    the    title    of 
;io    de     Heligionis    et    Philosoplme 
ite  et  Concordia  maxime  Salutari." 
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1810,  Sto;  "Ao  Attampt  towiirdt  »  new 
HiatoficKl  uu]  Political  Eifluiiition  of  the 
Itcvelatioiu,"  1813 ;  and  various  rletachrd 
■mnoai  «iiJ  tractn.  His  crvnfsit  literary 
ctrnrtwu  the  essav  which  oLuinmillunivt's 
fint  prize,  uaounbing  tn  £12.%  Thu  com- 
petitors were  »Wut  Sfty  in  number ;  and 
the  judge*  were-Dr  Gerard,  Profe^nr  of 
Divinity  ;  DrGleuuie  Profesaor  of  Moml 
Philosophy;  sad  Dr  Hamilton,  Professor 
of  Mathematics.  Tbe  second  prize,  amount - 
init  tn  £400,  was  avcnrded  to  Dr  Suuiner. 
Bishop  of  Chester.  Dr  Brown's  es-ay  «ai 
pablJJineJ  under  the  title  of  "  An  Essay  on 
the  Eiistcnce  of  a  Supreme  Beinir  |K»i<ei(w(l 
~     ■  iHTir    ■ 


mpiirtance  was  pubiiithed 

at  E'linliur^h,  entitled,  "A  Com|>aralive 
Vien  of  Christianity,  .ind  of  the  other  b'ormn 
of  [teligion  which  have  e>tste<l.  and  still 
''    iothe  World, partirularlynithregard 


enty-giith  year  iif  his 


ploymenta.  Reducecl  as  he  was  tn  extreme 
weakness,  he  wrote  iiart  ••{  a  letter  to  two 
of  his  sons  on  the  verv  last  day  of  his  mortal 
eiisI<!noe  ;  to  his  thinl  son.  the  Greek  Tro- 
fwior  in  Marisrhol  Collece,  be  dictated  a 
fewsentimces  within  sin  hours  of  his  ilecease. 
"  To  an  unusual  share  of  classical  lenminc," 
un  the  writer  of  hix  life  in  the  "  Kncydo. 
pasdtaBritanntca,"  seventh  e<lltion,  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  most  of  these  details, 
"  Dr  Brott-n  addeil  a  very  fsiniliur  aci|uaiut- 
soce  with  several  of  the  modern  languagctt. 
Latin  and  French  he  wrote  and  spnku  with 
icreat  facility.    His  successive  study  itf  ethics, 

t'  irisprudence,  and  theology,  had  hahituated 
is  mind  with  the  most  important  bijiics  of 
trpeculation  rehitinp  to  the  prisent  con  Jitii 


..    man,  and   to   L_ 
pohtical  sentimeDte  w 


I!  liberal  ai 


Hii 


after  the  general  improvement  anil  happi- 
ness of  the  human  race.  His  reaiLinu  in 
divinity  had  been  very  evteosLve  ;  Le  woa 
well  acquainted  with  the  works  of  British 
—  tt  foreign  theologians,  particulariy  of  those 


^tin  laTii^uage  during  the 


whowi    .    .. 

BROWN,  Robert,  D.C.L.,  one  of  the 
most  celebrateil  botanists  that  Britain  ever 

frodnced,  was  bom  on  the  21st  of  Decenjbsr 
773.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Jamee 
Brown,  Episcopal  dergymnn  in  Montrose, 
and  afterwards  in  Etlinbuich.  His  grand- 
father's  name  was  John  Brown,  who,  al- 
though an  eittmaive  farmer  in  Forfarshire, 
joined  Prince  Charles'  army  in  1745.  an  an 
officer  in  Lord  O^vie's  regiment,  and  lost 
his  life  in  the  bmme  of  Cultoden.  From  this 
it  •nmn  be  bad  brat  »  ksen  adlieniut  of 


the  Stuarts.  The  Rev.  James  Brown  above 
mentioned  was  also  greatly  devoted  to  Ibe 
Rtitartdinasty.  forhecontinuol  anonjurant 
alt  his  life.  Hobert,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  received  his  acailemical  education 
tint  at  Mariachal  CoUi-ge,  At-er-teen,  and 
sulisefiiientlyuttheT'uiviTsityofEdin  burKli, 
where  he  conipletfci  bis  studies  for  the 
niedicsl  jirofutvicm  in  IT!)5.  In  the  duahlB  ' 
capacity  of  ensign  and  assixtant  surgeon,  h* 
served  in  tbe  Fifeslitre  Fencible  Rej-imant, 
while  their  he.'ul-luarliTs  were  in  Cupar, 
.inrl  in  that  character  his  name  finds  a  jAaca 
in  this  publication.  Hjg  intense  love,  joined 
""""'"  "  "      "'"""  iirtitudeforbotanicalBtudy, 


d  alrtwly  di 
Banks,  wl 


itself,    I 


i^ir  Joseph's 
recommcnilatioQ,  and  attracted  by  the  mi>re 
than  gi'hlen  promise  which  the  then  un- 
eipl,.iwl  regions  of  New  Holland  held  out 


of  the  Ans 
From  this  ei|ieditJoQ  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  ISai,  bringing  with  him  nearly  4WI) 
species  of  jilants,  a  larpi ^proportion  of  whloh 
were  entirely  now  to  science,  and  brinfriaff 
with  him,  also,  an  inexhaustible  store  of 
new  ideaH  in  relation  to  the  character,  dis- 
tribution, and  affinities  of  the  singular  vt^Kta- 
tion  which  diatinguiBhesthe  great  continent 
of  Austridia  fmm  every  other  holaniwJ 
region.  To  work  out  these  i<leas,  iKith  in 
spveial  regard  to  the  plants  of  New  Holland 
and  in  their  co-relation  to  IbfBe  of  other 
partJi  of  the  world,  he  applied  himself  for 
,ny  years  with  wonderful  sogarity,  th« 


withthtr 


<  of  detail,  and  at  thei 


His  Memoirs,  or  Asctejnailen  and 

Proteacev,  in  the  Traniiactions  of  the  Lin- 
nican  Society,  his  "Prodrouius  FlorteNiivw 
Hollandi%"voI.i.,|>ubUsliedinlfllO,andblB 
"(.ieneral  liemarks,ljeogTn|ihical  and  Syste- 
matical, on  the  Itotany  of  Terra  Auslr^is," 
published  in  lfll4,  rvvealed  to  the  scivntifio 
great   a    muster    in   botanical 


science  hwlai. 
purpose  here  b 


us.    Ttis 
o  anyt^iing  like  > 


and  m  the  appemlices  to  the  most  important 

which  he  shed  new  and  uncupccted  light  on 
many  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the 
physiology,  the  reiir<Hiuctiun,  the  distribu- 
tion, the  characters,  and  the  affinities  of 
plants.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  uni- 
versal consent  nf  Imtanists  recognised  tlw 
title  conferred  on  him  by  his  illustrioua 
friend,  Alexander  Von  Humboldt,  of  "Bota- 
iiicornm  facile  Priuceps  ;"  and  that  nearly 
every  adcntitic  sodi^ty,  both  at  home  and 
ihroati,  considered  itself  honoured  by  the 


t  of  |] 


1  the 


t  of  it 


o  — 

te.  Inl&^hewaaelectedoneoftheeight 

gn  asfeociates  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 

e  Institute  of  France,  his  coni|>etitorH 

afBessel,  Von  Buch,  Faraday,  Ilerschcl. 

bi,  Meckel,  Mitscherlich,  (jcrsted,  and 

a.     In  18^39  the  Council  of  the  Itoyal 

)ij  awarded    the  Copley    Meilal,   the 

»t  honour  at  their  diMposal,  "  for  his 

veries  during  a  seri^  of  ^ears  on  the 

•ct  of  vegetable  im})regnation  ;"  and  in 

he  became  President  of  the  Linnaean 

ty,  of  which  he  had  been  in  early  life 

lany  years  librarian.     The  University 

(ford  in  1832  conferred  upon  him  the 

rary  degree  of  D.C.L.,   m  company 

Dalton,  Faraday,  and  Brewster ;  and 

ceived  from  the  King  of  Prussia  the 

ation    of  the  highest  Prussian  Civil 

',  "pour  le  merite,"  of  which  Order 

I    von    Humboldt    was    Chancellor. 

lave  hitherto  spoken  of  Robert  Brown 

AS  a  man  of  science,  but  those  who 

admitted  to  the  privilege  of  his  inti- 

and  who  knew  him  as  a  man,  will 

nanimous  testimony  to  the  unvarying 

city,  truthfulness,  and  benevolence  of 

aracter.     With  an  appearance  of  shy- 

Bid  reserve  in  the  presence  of  strangers 

abined  an  open-hearted ness  in  relation 

familiar  friends,  and  a  fund  of  agree- 

umour,  never  bitter  or  caustic,  but 

}  appropriate    to    the  occasion,   the 

u*lngs  of  which  it  was  delightful  to 

s.     But  what  distinguished  him  above 

er  traits  was  the  singular  uprightness 

judgment,  which  rendered  him  on  all 

t  occasions  an  invaluable  counsellor 

te  who  had  the  privilege  of  seeking  his 

He  died  at  London  in  June  1858, 

s  funeral  took  [)laco  at  the  cemetery 

isal  Green,  to  which  it  was  attended 

lumerous  concourse  of  his  scientific 

rsonal  friends. 


provided  with  a  ctMisidt 
was  offered  him  throuc^l 
the  influential  family  of  1 
Anstruther  and  Klie,  and 
In  thirt  char^'c  Mr  Browr 
tinue,  for  Lis  patnm  was 
with  his  talents  and  att 
success  in  the  discharge  « 
he  conferred  on  him  th< 
tutor  to  his  nephews,  M 
James  Anstruther,  sons  • 
Anstruther,  his  brother  | 
removed  to  Elie  House.     . 
his  term  of  study.  Mr  Br 
as  a  preacher  of  the  Goep 
tery  of  Eilinburgh  in  the 
pulpit  discourses  were  pec 
wherever  he  ofiiciateu  ; 
generally  said  that  he  woi 
to  occupy  some  im|)ortant 
ness.     On  the  28th  May  1 
Duncan,  minister  of  KiL 
the  patrona;j:e  of  the  vacs 
in  the  gift  of  Sir  John  Ans 
conferred  the  presentatior 
who  was  most  cordially 
parishioners,  and  was  form 
mducted  to  the  charge  bj 
of  St  Andrews  in  the  mon 
An  early  predilection  for 
still  continued,  and  indeei 
him  through  the  whole  of  h 
as  to  encroach  on  his  dutiet 
the  Gospel.     His  knowlec 
enabled  nim  to  improve  an< 
sation  by  quoting  passage 
authors ;    and  he  did   so 
appositeness  and  propriety- 
pleasantnr  and  humour.     I 
things   anorded    him   ente 
leisure  hour,  they  were  only 
labours  and  studies  more 
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streiu^  permitted  him,  he  was  equally 
f aithral  in  viriting  the  people  of  his  charge, 
the  labourers  of  Kilrenny,  and  fishermen  of 
Cellardvke,  and  particularly  the  sick  and 
afflicted.  Nor  was  he  less  diligent  in  other 
parochial  duties.  His  warm,  affectionate 
expostulations  from  the  pulpit  and  the 
edhoolroomdrew  the  attention  and  awakened 
the  religious  concern  of  many.  A  pious 
parishioner,  who  subsequently  became  one 
of  his  Sunoa^r  school  teachers,  informed  the 
writer  that  his  first  serious  thoughts  arose 
from  Mr  Brown's  addresses.  Indeed,  his 
narishioners  had  daily  lessons  in  the  uni- 
lorm  consistency  of  his  conduct,  and  in  his 
upright,  circumspect,  and  exemplary  walk 
and  conversation.  Having  been  sixteen 
years  their  pastor,  he  had  baptized  and 
married  a  considerable  part  of  his  congre- 

fition,  particularly  of  his  Sunday  scholars, 
o  him  they  looked  up  as  a  father  and 
friend,  and  many  tender  tokens  of  his  affec- 
tion yet  live  in  theu*  grateful  remembrance. 
The  Wr"i"g  and  piety  of  Mr  Brown,  com- 
bined, as  they  were  in  his  case,  with  no 
oidinary  measure  of  prudence,  attracted  the 
notice  of  all  classes.  His  fame  having  gone 
abroad,  he  was  honoured,  quite  unexpec- 
tedly, with  a  letter  from  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
then  Prime  Minister,  offering  him  the  church 
and  parish  of  Falkirk,  one  of  the  best  livings 
at  the  Crown's  disposal,  but  he  was  unable 
to  accept  it  on  account  of  ill  health.  In  the 
last  year  of  his  life  he  was  only  able  to 
appear  in  church,  and  to  exhort  at  one 
table  ;  an  occasion  made  impressive  by  his 
allusion  to  his  probable  early  removal,  and 
solemnised  by  the  sympathy  of  his  hearers, 
many  of  whom  were  dissolved  in  tears. 
Hii  first  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married 
Boon  after  his  ordination,  was  Ann,  yoimgest 
daughter  of  Captain  Itanken,  of  the  46th 
Regiment  of  Foot.  She  died  at  Kilrenny 
Manse  on  the  4th  of  July  1823.  After  the 
Upse  of  a  few  years,  Mr  Brown  married 
M!ary,  only  daughter  of  the  He  v.  James 
Forrester,  minister  of  Kilrenny.  and  grand- 
child of  a  former  proprietor  of  Bennyhill, 
who  survives  him.  By  his  second  marriage 
he  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  The 
eldest  son  is  a  merchant  in  Madras,  the 
second  is  resident  in  Ireland,  and  his 
daughter  is  the  wife  of  Mr  Fortune,  Bams- 
moir.  The  Rev.  Mr  Brown  died  at  Caus- 
wa3rBide,  Bridg^e  of  Allan,  on  the  16th  of 
August  1834.  m  the  46th  year  of  his  age, 
ui(f  sixteentn  of  his  ministry.  It  is  not 
often  that  even  the  death  of  a  clergyman  is  so 
generally  regretted.  Crowds  of  parishioners 
attended  his  funeraL  The  Rev.  Andrew 
Wallace,  his  assistant —now  Free  Church 
minister  at  Cockbumspath — preached  a 
sermon  on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  from 
which  we  have  been  kindly  permitted 
to  make  the  following  extracts : — **  In 
justice  to  my  own  feelings,  and  with  a  view 
to  your  edification,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
a  few  words  in  regard  to  your  late  lamented 
pastor  and  my  beloved  friend.  I  need  not 
repeat  to  you  what  he  was  in  his  personal 
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character ;  how  as  if  instinctively  he  spumed 
from  him  all  that  was  mean  ana  dishonour- 
able  and  unchristian.  I  need  not  now  dwell 
upon  the  attractiveness  and  frankness  of  his 
manners ;  upon  the  chann  of  his  pulpit  preach- 
ing ;  upon  the  fervour  with  which  he  delighted 
to  spread  before  you  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  Christ,  and  the  comforting  doctrine  of  a 
divine  influence ;  upon  the  fidelity  with 
which  he  reproved  vice,  and  exercised  dis- 
cipline, though  thereby  he  mighc  lose  for  a 
time  the  favour  of  individuals.  I  need  not 
dwell  upon  the  fulness  and  ability  with 
which  as  a  well  instructed  scribe  he  brought 
forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old, 
or  the  lively  interest  he  took  in  Sabbath 
schools  and  missionary  schemes,  and  the 
constant  support  he  gave  to  these  institu- 
tions, which  are  the  glory  of  our  church  and 
the  blessing  of  our  land.  Neither  need  I 
speak  of  M^at  your  late  pastor  was,  in  so 
many  respects  to  myself,  the  unbroken  satis- 
faction and  happy  communin^fs  which  I 
enjoyed  in  all  my  intercourse  with  him,  for 
he  treated  me  as  his  own  son.  But  I  wUl  speak 
of  how  much  encouragement  he  gave  me  in 
my  seasons  of  difficulty,  how  freely  I  could 
unbosom  my  anxieties  to  him  in  the  assur- 
ance of  finding  a  response  in  his  sympathetic 
heart,  and  what  substantial  benefit  1  derived 
from  him  iu  the  most  sacred  of  all  professional 
pursuits.  And  if  afterwards  I  am  called  to 
other  scenes  of  labour  in  another  part  of  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lonl,  I  shall  often  think  how 
much  I  was  indebted  to  the  experience  and 
friendship  and  example  of  him  whose  per- 
sonal and  ministerial  character  shall  con- 
tinue to  live  in  my  affectionate  remembrance. 
.  .  .  You  have  heard,  you  know,  and  I 
repeat  it,  that  you  may  improve  the  conside- 
ration that  the  best  mterests  of  his  people 
lay  near  to  his  heart.  All  the  letters  I  had 
from  him  when  he  was  at  a  distance  from 
his  parish  speak  of  his  concern  for  your 
welfare,  of  his  prayers  in  your  behalf,  of  his 
longing  to  return  to  the  people  whom  he 
loved.  When  at  home  it  was  feared  that 
both  in  preaching  and  other  offices  he  often 
exerted  nimself  beyond  his  strength,  for  he 
was  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  his 
Master's  service.  You  do  not  require  to  be 
told  of  the  attention  he  paid  to  the  young 
of  his  charge.  The  very  last  announcement 
that  he  made  from  tnis  place,  in  your 
hearing,  was,  that  he  intended,  as  he  had 
done  in  former  days,  to  preach  a  sermon  to 
the  youn^,  to  those  who  are  the  lambs  of  the 
flock,  ana  will  be  peculiarly  the  care  of  every 
considerate  shepnerd.  But  he  was  not 
allowed  to  perform  this  service.  ...  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  your  lamented 
pastor  about  a  week  before  he  died.  He  did 
not  appear  to  anticipate  that  the  event  of 
death  would  be  so  immediate,  but  he  seemed 
to  possess  his  soul  in  perfect  patience,  with 
uncomplaining  and  resigned  mmd.  and  spoke 
as  a  Christian  minister.  My  brethren,  when 
you  think  of  his  Christian  character,  and 
look  back  upon  the  labours  of  his  public  life, 
you  can,  without  hesitation,  apply  to  him 
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the  words  of  ^  our  text—*  lie  fouffbt  a  good 
fight,  he  finished  his  course,  ho  kept  the 
£uth.'  In  one  of  mj  last  interviews  ^ith 
your  deceased  )>astor  his  theme  was  not  the 
faithfulness  with  which  he  had  dischu^ed 
his  public  duties,  although  we  can  now 
speak  of  this,  but  his  language  to  me  was  of 
tne  following  nature  : — *  I  have  nothing  in 
m^lf  or  in  my  doings  tliat  I  can  look  to 
with  any  hope.  Mv  desire  is  to  look  to  the 
pure  and  perfect  righteousness  of  the  Divine 
Redeemer  for  my  ground  of  acceptance.' 
And  he  added — *  W  e  all  act  most  wisely 
And  safely  when  we  keep  in  view  and  live 
near  to  the  cross  of  Christ.*  You  know 
that  these  were  the  views  formerly  enforced 
by  him  upon  your  consideration  from  the 
pulpit.  Take  them  with  you,  then,  as  the 
parting  words  of  your  lamented  pastor.  .  . 
when  ne  died  it  was  without  a  struggle.  Ho 
fell  asleep.  *  Mark  the  ))erfect  man,  and 
behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  tliat  man 
18  peace.'  "  The  following  paragranh  is  ex- 
tracted from  a  letter  written  by  Dr  Haldane, 
St  Andrews,  to  the  Rev.  Andrew  Wallace, 
dated  the  18th  August  1834  :— "The  loss  of 
•uch  a  man  is  an  event  deeply  to  be  deplored 
At  any  time,  and  we  can  ill  spare  him  at 
■uch  a  juncture  as  the  present.  Rarely  do 
wo  meet  with  so  mucn  talent  and  accom- 

Slishments,  combined  with  such  amiable 
isposition,  and  such  invariable  sweetness 
of  temper.  I  never  had  a  friend  to  whom  I 
was  more  cordially  attached. "  Dr  Chalmers, 
in  a  private  letter  to  a  friend,  said  of  Mr 
Brown  ; — **  I  heard  of  his  death  with  emo- 
tion. He  was  no  ordinary  man.  I  used  to 
admire  hispreaching  and  parochial  arrange- 
ments.'' The  following  obituary  notice  of 
Mr  Brown  appeare<l  in  the  Edinhurgh 
Advertiser  ohimi  a  fortnight  after  his  death  : 
—"Died  on  the  lUth  inst.  (August  1834), 
near  Stirling,  the  Rev.  James  Brown, 
minister  of  Kilrennv,  after  a  long  period  of 
delicate  health,  which  he  bore  with  the 
most  exemplary  patience  an<l  resignation. 
Perhaps  no  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land was  ever  more  deeply  regretted  by  his 
parishioners  or  his  brethren,  or  by  such  as 
value  the  labours  of  an  able,  faithful,  and 
affectionate  pastor.  His  talents,  literary 
acquirements,  and  amiable  disposition, 
Banotified  by  the  Spirit  of  Grace,  were  all 
directed  into  the  channel  of  parochial  use- 
fulness. His  style  of  preaching  was  marked 
by  a  degree  of  excellence  rarely  attained. 
It  was  simple,  clear,  elegant,  and  highly 
impressive,  ana  was  aided  by  a  very  gnice- 
ful  and  engaging  manner.  His  discourses 
exhibited  nch  and  luminous  views  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  calculated  to  arrest  the 
attention,  and  impress  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  hearers  of  every  description. 
He  was  at  all  times  particular!}'  attentive  to 
the  youthful  part  ot  his  flock,  and  gained 
their  affections  by  every  winning  mode  of 
instruction.  Dark,  indeed,  to  the  Church, 
in  general,  is  the  death  of  such  a  man,  but, 
in  particular,  to  the  people  of  Kilrenny, 
who  must  long  deplore  the  loss  of  so  highly 
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accomplishe<l  and  devoted  a  pastor,  in  the 
meridian  of  his  life  and  in  the  height  of  his 
usefulness.  May  his  afflicted  flock,  that  so 
numerously  and  with  many  tears  followed 
his  remains  to  the  grave,  recall  for  their 
improvement  the  important  lessons  he  tau^t 
and  the  amiable  example  he  exhibited.  By 
these,  *  though  dead,  he  yet  sneaketh.'" 
Mr  Brown  was  interre<l  in  the  churchyard 
of  Kilrenny,  and  a  tombstone  was  soon  after 
trected  by  his  parif^hioners,  on  which  is  the 
following  iiiKcription  : — "  Sacked  to  the 
Memory  of  the  Rev.  James  Brown,  Minister 
(»f  Kilrenny,  who  died  16th  August  18:^,  in 
the  4Cth  year  of  his  age,  and  16th  of  his 
ministry.  Erected  by  a  nnm]>er  of  his 
People  as  a  Tribute  of  esteem  for  the  virtues 
of  his  ijrivate  character,  and  of  gratitude  for 
the  affectifju,  ability,  and  zeal  which  distin- 
guished his  pastoral  labours.  *  His  Lord 
said  unto  him,  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant,  enter  th<iu  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.' 
St  Mark  xxv.  23."  We  may  here  call  to 
mind  the  beautiful  lines  of  Montgomery  on 
the  death  of  a  similar  Christian  man  :— 

Senrant  of  God,  well  done ! 
Rest  from  thy  IotM  employ ; 
Tho  battle  fought,  the  victory  won. 
Enter  thy  Master's  Joy. 

The  Toice  at  midnight  came— 
lie  started  up  to  hear ; 
A  mortal  arrow  pierc'd  his  frame. 
Ho  fell— but  felt  no  fear. 

His  spirit  with  a  bound 
Left  its  encumbering  clay, 
His  tent  at  sunrise  on  the  ground 
A  darkened  ruin  lay. 

The  pains  of  death  are  past. 
Labour  and  sorrow  cease  ; 
And  life's  long  warfare  clos'd  at  last. 
His  soul  is  found  in  peace. 

Soldier  of  Christ,  well  done  1 
Praise  be  thy  new  employ. 
And  while  eternal  ages  run. 
Best  in  thy  Saviour's  Joy. 

BROWN,  Thomas,  residing  at  Cellar- 
dyke,  was  bom  in  Kilrenny,  of  respectable 
parents,  though  in  humble  circumstances, 
about  the  year  1805.  At  four  years  of  age 
he  was  sent  to  the  Parish  School,  where  he 
continued  for  six  years,  and  received  that 
amount  of  education  which  in  after  life  gave 
him  a  dijcided  taste  for  literature,  and 
enabled  him  to  improve  himself  by  private 
study  at  leisure  hours  in  several  branches  of 
useful  knowletlge.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was 
apprenticed  to  his  father,  John  Brown,  a 
tailor  in  Kilrenny,  whom  he  faithfully  and 
honestly  served  for  four  years,  and  Tliomas 
has  continueil  ever  since  to  follow  the  same 
occupation.  During  his  apj)rentice8hip,  and 
after  its  expiration,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
assiduously  sought  to  acquaint  himself  with 
general  literature,  an<l  soent  his  spare  hours 
in  the  improvement  of  nis  miud,  but  at  the 
same  time  liis  moral  training  was  not  ne- 
glected.   Hear  what  he  says  mmaelf  on  thai 
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inint :— **  In  lookinic  back  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  my  moral  charikCter^  my  mind  always 
reverts  to  the  eood  provideuce  of  Gud  in 
placing  my  early  days,  and  consequently 
o)wniu£f  understanding,  under  the  Gospel 
ministry  of  the  Kev.  James  Brown  (the 
parinh  minister  of  Kilrenny),  an  ornament 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who  united  the 
attractions  of  oratory  with  the  life-giving 
doctrinvfl  of  the  Crofts ;  so  much  so,  that  I, 
in  common  with  many  of  his  parishioners, 
longetl  as  earnestly  for  the  Sabbath  as  could 
be  ilone  for  any  worldly  gratification."    He 
then  goes  on  to  state,   that  the  minister 
fonmA  Sabbath  schools  in  the  parish,  and 
placed  him,  though  only  eighteen  vears  of 
age,  at  the  head,  or  as  teacher  of  one  of 
them,  and  that  this  honourable  position 
obliged  him  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to 
acquire  that  **  varied  information  necessary 
to  make  a  Sabbath  school  a  place  of  attrac- 
tion, as  well  as  of  instruction."    Al>out  the 
year  1820  Mr  Brown  married,  and  after- 
wutls  became  the  father  of  a  pretty  large 
family.     Being  a  man  of  a  vigorous  mind, 
and   respectable  scholarship,   from  having 
early  cultivated  a  taKte  for  literature,  he 
became  an  occasional  contributor  to  public 
journals,  and  writer  of  essays,  and  in  this 
way,  when  family  cares  arose,  and  pecuniary 
difficulties  overtook  him,  he  at  once  found  a 
solace  to  his  feelings  in  his  ])ursuit  of  know- 
ledge, and  at  the  same  time  earned  a  few 
pounds  yearly  for  his  family  by  the  use  of 
o  isjjen.     In  1849  he  wrote  an  essay,  entitled 
"The  Sabbath:  Britain's  best  Bulwark," 
and  obtained  by  it  the  first  prize  for  working 
inen^s  essays,  given  by  Wm.  Cami)l)ell,  Esq. 
of  Tillechewan  Castle.    Twelve  years  after 
this,  (  i.e.,  in  1861)  he  published  **  Musings 
of  a  Workman  on  the  Pains  and  Praise  of 
Man's  Great  Substitute,"  in  blank  verse. 
This  is  his  most  important  work.     Tt  was 
printed  at  his  own  risk  ;  was  well  received 
at  its  publication,  and  is  still  held  in  deserved 
repute.    This  production,  we  are  told  in  the 
preface,  '^is  not  expect<xl  nor  intended  to 
introduce  the  humble  author  into  the  arena 
of  fame,  nor  to  add  to  the  literature  of  the 
country.      It  is  presented   simply   as  the 
mental  reoreation  of  a  working  man,  and  as 
illustrative  of  what  a  mind,  bent  on  improv- 
ing itself  may  accomplish,  even  with  very 
moderate,   and  almost  inadequate  means. 
That,  in  short,  the  chief  object  of  publica- 
tion will  have  been  attained  if  it  should  in 
any  measure  contribute  to  the  ado))tion  on 
the  part  of  the  working  man  of  a  similar 
course  of  mental  activity  and  recreation,  in 
order  to  counteract  and  alleviate  the  wear 
and  tear  of  every  day  labour."    Mr  Bnwn 
was  in  May  1849  appointed  to  be  insi)ector 
of  the  po4)r  of  tlie  parish  of  Kilrenny,  under 
the  Poor  Law  Act,  an<l  in  18G2  deputy  ixtst- 
master  of  the  burgh,  offices  of  truj<t  and  re- 
sponsibility, for  which  his  good  princi))les 
and  irood  conduct  eminently  qualify  hiiu. 

BRUCE,  The  Family  of.— This  is  the 
name  of  an  illustrious  Scottish  family  of 
Norman  origin.    Robert  de  Brus  or  Brnyf* 


came  over  to  England  with  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  §er- 
vices  by    a  grant  of  land  in  Yorkshire, 
Robert,  his  son,  was  the  companion-in-arms 
of  David  I.  of  Scotland  at  the  Court  of 
Henry  I.  of  Enghind  ;  and  when  the  Scot- 
tish prince,  David,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  he,  in  accordance  with  the 
enlightened  policy  which  made  him  encour- 
age the  settlement  of  Normans  and  Saxona 
in  his  new  dominions,  bestowed  the  lordship 
of  Annandale  ui>on  his  early  friend  and 
companion,   Robert  de  Brus.    The  eld^t 
son  of  the  second  Robert  carrii^l  on  the 
English  line  of  the  family,  while  his  younger 
son  became  tiie  proper  founder  of  the  Sco^ 
tiah  branch.     His  great-grandson  married 
Isabel,  second  daughter  of  David,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  brother  of  William  the  Lion, 
and  their  eldest  son  was  Robert  de  Bruce, 
the  competitor  with  Baliol  for  the  Scottish 
throne.     His  son,  also  named  Robert,  mar- 
ried, in  singular  and  romantic  circumstancea, 
a  young  and  beautiful  widow,  the   only 
child  of  Nigel,  Earl  of  Carrick,  an<l  Lord 
of  Tuml>err3r.  and  Margaret,  a  daughter  of 
Walter,  the  lligh  Steward  of  Scotland,  and 
thus  added  largely  to  the  estates  and  feudal 
influence  of  the  family.      Of    this   union 
Rolwrt  Bruce,  the  restorer  of  Scottish  inde- 
pendence, was  the  first-fruit.     He  was  bom 
on  the  21  st  of  March  1274,  the  year  in 
which  Edward  I.  of  England  was  crowned. 
His  early  years  were,  in  all  probabililjr, 
passed  at  the  castle  of  Tumberry,  the  resi- 
dence of  his  mother.  Countess  of  Carrick ; 
but  his  father  afterwards  placed  him  at  the 
English  Court,    and    he   was    trained    by 
Edward  hims»elf  in  all  the  exercises  of  war 
and  chivalry.      After  the  contest  for  the 
Scottish  Crown  was  decided  in  favour  of 
Baliol,   the  elder  15ruce  an<i  his  8«m,  the 
Earl  of  Carrick,  in<lignautly  refused  to  do 
homage  to  Baliol,  the  new  monarch.    The 
gramUon  of  the  competitor  for  the  throne, 
then  a  youth  of  eighteen,  was  therefore  in- 
vested with  the  family  estates  in  Annan- 
dale  and  the  title  of  Karl  of  Carrick,  and 
di<l  homage  to  John  Baliol  as  Ids  lawful 
sovereign.      The  elder  Bruce  died  at  hia 
castle  of  Lochmabi'U  in  1295  ;  his  son  sur- 
vived till  1304,  and  on  his  death  the  im- 
mense English  estates  of  the  family  were 
inherited  by  the  Earl  of  Carrick,  who  had 
then  attained  the  age  of  thirty.      While 
Edwanl,  the  English  king,  was  engrossed 
vrith  his  French  warsj  the  Earl  of  Carrick 
resolvefl  on  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Scots,  and  endeavouring  by  their  means 
at  once  to  gain  the  Crown,  which,  he  held, 
of  right  belonged  to  him,  and  to  recover  the 
independence   of  the  kingdom.      After  a 
series  of  adventures,  among  which  was  the 
unpremiHlitated  slaughter  of  a  rival  named 
Comyn,   Bruce,  summoning  to  his  assist- 
ance the  friends  and  adherents  oi  his  family, 
with  a  few  nobles  who  were  known  to  fw 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  Scottish  indejien- 
dence,  went  to  Scono,  was  there  solemnly 
crowned  on  tlie  27lh  March  1306,  and  took 
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.^  Mio  ueiu.     The  Scottish  king  gained 
an  immense    booty,   benides  securing    his 
crown  and  the  independence  of  his  country. 
This  glorious  battle,  both  in  its  immiHliHte 
C(msequences  and  its  more  remote  effects, 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant events  in  the  history  of  Scotland.     It 
virtually  made  sure  at  once  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  country ;  and  while 
Ireland  at  this  time  was  sinking  under  Eng- 
lish rule  through  its  unfortunate  dissensions, 
the  national  spirit  of  the  Scots,  united  under 
one  beloved  leader,  saved  their  compara- 
tively poor  country  from  that  disaster,  and 
enabled  it  at  the  proper  time  to  accede  to 
an  union  instead  of  submitting  to  a  con- 
quest.    Doubtless,  the  proud  position  wliich 
Scotland  now  occupies  is  in  no  small  d^ree 
>wing  to  the  deliverance  achieved  by  K.ing 
iobert  Bruce  and  his  gallant  compatriots. 
kx>tland  was  now  free  from  invitders,  and 
complete  panic  fell  upon  the  English.    A 
cottish  Parliament  was  held  at  Ayr  for 
le  settlement  of  the  Crown,  and  Bruce, 
ho  so  well  deserved  the  distinction,  was 
iknowledged  king,    to  the  exclusion    of 
iliol's  descendants,  who  served  the  inte- 
its  of  the  English  monarchs.    The  crown, 
was  agreed,  should,  after  Robert's  death, 
w  to  nis  brother  Edward,  though  Bruce 
Qself  had  a  daughter,  who  would  have 
m  heir  to  the  crown  according  to  modem 
%8.     On  Edward's  failure,  Marjory,  the 
ig's  daughter,  and  her  of&pring  were  to 
seed ;  and  ere  long  she  was  married  to 
Iter,  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  by  whom 
Stuart  dynasty   was   founded.      The 
>ic  King  Robert  died  on  the  7th  June 
'.  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and 
Duried  near  the  high  altar  of  the  church 
hinfermliue.     So  recently  as  the  year 
nearly   500  years   after,   his  burial 
was  discovered.  »i»"^  i.:-  ^ 
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quite   right  in   oliumiiig    the   honour   of 
having  sent  him  to  Canada ;  but  Lord  Derby 
had  sent  him  previoualy  to  Jamaica,  and 
therefore  was  tne  first  to  introduce  hun  to 
public  life.    In  Jamaica  Lord  Elgin  had  no 
easy  task,  but  he  acquitted  himself  so  well 
that  when  in  ld46  the  \Miig8  had  to  seek 
out  the  ablest  man  they  could  find  to  be 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  they  pitched 
uprm  Lord  Elgin,  notwithstanding  his  Tory 
connections.    The  truth  is,  that  the  Tory 
party  was  now  for  a  season  broken  up,  and 
that  the  Whigs  might  without  fear  turn  to 
some  of  the  Conservatives  for  assistance. 
Lord  Elgin  fulfilled  his  duties  with  consum- 
mate tact.     Ue  carried  out  in  Canada  the 
conciliatory   policy    of   his    father-in-law, 
Lord  Durham,  and  by  preserving  a  neu- 
trality between  parties,  by  developing  the 
resouzxxs  of  the  country,  agricultural  and 
commercial,  and  by  seekmg  in  every  possible 
way  to  study  the  wishes  of  the  colonists,  he, 
in  a  reign  tnat  extended  over  eight  years, 
did  more  than  any  man  to  quell  discontent, 
and  to  knit  the  Canadian  provinces  closely 
to  the  mother  country.    He  was  so  success- 
ful that  in  1^9  he  was  honoured  with  a 
British  peerage.    The  next  office  which  he 
was  called  upon  to  fill  was  that  of  Ambas- 
safior  to  China.     It  was  on  his  way  thither 
that  he  heard  of  the  Indian  mutinies ;  at 
once,  on  very  slender  information,  he  divined 
the  importance  of  the  crisis,  and  took  upon 
himaeli  to  divert  to  Calcutta  the  troops 
which  had  been  ordered  to  China  in  support 
of  his  mission  there.    This  is  one  of  those 
acts  of  rapid  decision,  of  official  courage, 
and  of  unselfish  thougot,  which  historians 
will  ever  delight  to  remember.     He  passed 
on  to  China,  and  though  by  this  act  of  un- 
selfishness his  progress  was  delayed,  ^et  in 
the  end,  as  we  all  know,  be  succeed^  in  his 
aims  ;  he  saw  Canton  taken,  and  he  negoci- 
ated  the  important  treaty  of  Tien-tsin  with 
tile  CeleBti£j&,  which  forms  the  basis  of  our 
present  relations  with  them.     Not  to  repose, 
nowever,  did  Lord   Elgin  return  to  this 
country.      In  the  summer  of  1859  Lord 
Palmerston  entered  upon  office  once  more, 
and  Lord  Elgin  became  a  member  of  his 
Cabinet,   with  the    duties  of  Postmaster- 
GeneraL     What  followed  it  is  almost  need- 
less to  recount.     The  brother  of  Lord  Elgin, 
Mr  Bruce,  had  been  appointed  our  Envoy 
to  China,  and  in  accordance  with  the  treaty 
he  ought  to  iiave  been  received  in  Pekin. 
Access  to  the  capital,  however,  was  refused 
to  him,  save  on  conditions  which  were  con- 
sidered derogatory  to  the  British  represen- 
tative, and  when  we  insisted  on  the  rights 
secured  to  us  by  treaty,  there  ensued  the 
disaster  of  the  Peiho.     Forthwith,  in  1800, 
Lord  Elgin  was  despatched  once  more  to 
sustain   the    English    authority,    and    he 
thoroughly  fulfilled  his  mission  by  enteriug 
Pekin  m  state,  and  compelling  the  submis- 
sion of  the  Celestial  chiefs.     Scarcely  had  he 
gained  this  triumph  than  he  was  appointed 
to  succeed    Lord   Canning   as   Governor- 
General  of  India.    When  he  accepted  the 


post  his  friends  remembered  how  the  two 
previous  Governors,  his  college  friends,  had 
sufib^  from  the  severity  of  their  labours 
in  an  oppressive  climate.    It  was  felt  at  the 
same  time  that  so  much  misfortune  must 
have  its  interval  of  brightness,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  Lord  Elgin  might  escape.     He, 
too,  fell,  and  fell  in  harness;  but  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  India  grow  in 
prosperity  under  his  rule,  and  hold   out 
expectations  which  for  years  post  we  had 
not  dared  to  entertain.     All  through  his 
life  he  was  successful  in  his  undertakings, 
and  he  was  successful  to  the  last.     He  owed 
that  success  not  so  much  to  great  genius  as 
to  good  sense,  to  social  tact,  and  to  a  love 
of  hard  steadjr  work.    So  fell  another  of  the 
able  and  patriotic  men  by  whom  the  empire 
of  England  has  been  founded  and  maintained. 
It  may  be  some  consolation  to  a  man  to  know 
that  he  dies  serving  his  country  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  bitter  for  him  to  feel  that  he 
is  cut  off  when  only  in  middle  age,  with  his 
woik  but  half  done,  and  the  happy  prospects 
of  public  prosperity  and  raivate   honour 
clouded  for  ever.      Lord   Elgin    was  not 
destined  to  see  the  full  consecjuences  of  his 
courage   and    ability  in    China,    nor   the 
develo])ment  of  Indian  prosperity  under  his 
peaceful  rule.     To  successors  he  has  left  the 
carrying  out  of  the  changes  which  he  began, 
and  there  can  l)e  no  greater  disappointment 
to  an  active  and  ambitious  spirit.     He  has 
passed  away  like  the  rest  of  his  predecessors 
m  the  government  of   the  great  Asiatic 
Empire.     It  is  strange  to  reflect  that  not  a 
single  Governor-General  remains  alive,  ex- 
cept  Lord  Ellenborough,  who  went  out  two- 
and-twenty  years  ago.     Lord  Auckland  has 
been  long  dead.     Lord  Hardiuge  is  dead. 
The  Marquis  of  Dalliousie  and  Lord  Canning 
have  both  been.     Lord  Elgin  followed  them 
at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  leaving  the  great 
but  fatal  prize  of  the  official  world  once 
more  in  the  gift  of  the  Premier,  who  has 
seen  fit  to  bestow  the  same  on  Sir  John  L. 
M.  Lawrence,  Bart.     We  may  here  ^ve  an 
account  of  the  last  days  of  Lord  Elgin.     It 
was  on  the  12th  of  October  that  he  ascended 
the  Kotung  Pans,  and  on  the  13th  crossed 
the  famous  Twig  Bridge    over  the    river 
Chandra.      It  is  remarkable  for  the  rude 
texture  of  birch  branches  of  which  it  is 
com  potted,  aud  which,  at  this  late  season, 
was  8o  rent  and  shattered  by  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  past  year,  as  to  render  the  pass- 
age of  it  a  matter  of  great  exertion.    Lord 
Llgiu  was  completely   prostrated  by   the 
effort,  and  it  may  be  said  that  from  the  ex- 
haustion consequent  on  this  adventure  he 
never  rallied,     liut  he  returned  to  his  camp, 
and  continued  his    march   on    horsebacK^ 
until,    on    the    22d,    an   alarmiug  attack 
obliged  him  to  be  carritMl,  by  slow  stages,  to 
Dhurmsala.    There  he  was  joined,  on  the 
4th  of  November,  by  his  friend  and  medical 
adviser,  Dr  Macrae,   who  had  been  sum* 
moned  from  Calcutta  on  the  first  alarming 
indications  of  his  illness.     By  this  time,  the 
disorder  had  declared  itself  in  such  a  form 
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uiiiiu  With  which, 
lu  uiie  presence  of  a  death  imusiially  terril)le, 
audaccouipanied  by  oircumsUinces  luiusually 
trying,  he  showed,  in  equal  degrees  and 
with  the  most  unvaryinj,'  constancy,  two  of 
the  grandest  elements  of  hunian  character 
-  -unselfish  resignation  of  himself  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  thoughtful  consideration,  down 
to  the  Bmallest  particulars,  for  the  interests 
and  feelings  of  others,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate. When  once  he  ha<l  satisfied  himself, 
by  minute  inquiries  from  Dr  Macrae,  of  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  after  one  deep,  earnest, 
heartfelt  regret  that  he  should  thus  suddenly 
be  parted  from  those  nearest  and  dearest^  to 
whom  his  life  was  of  such  inestimable  im- 
portance, and  that  he  should  l)e  removed 
just  as  he  had  prepared  himself  to  benefit 
the  people  committed  to  his  charge,  he 
steadily  set  his  face  heavenward.  He  was 
startle<I,  he  was  awed  ;  he  felt  it  **  hard, 
hard,  to  believe  that  his  life  was  condemned," 
but  there  was  no  looking  backward.  Of  the 
officers  of  his  staff  he  took  an  affectionate 
leave  on  that  day.  **  It  is  well,"  he  said  to 
one  of  them,  **  that  I  should  die  in  harness." 
And  therefore  he  saw  no  one  habitually, 
except  Dr  Macrae,  who  combined  with  his 
medical  skill  the  tenderness  and  devotitm  at 
once  of  a  friend  and  of  a  jtastor ;  his  attached 
secretary,  Mr  Thurlow,  who  had  rendered 
him  the  most  faithful  services,  not  only 
through  the  period  of  his  Indian  Yicv- 
royalty,  but  during  his  last  mission  to 
China  ;  and  her  who  had  shared  his  every 
thought,  and  whose  courageous  spirit  now 
rose  above  the  weakness  of  the  fragile  frame, 
equal  to  the  greatness  of  the  calamity,  and 
worthy  of  him  to  whom,  by  night  and  day, 
)he  constantlv  ministered.  On  the  follow- 
ng  day,  the  clen^man  whom  he  had  ordered 
o  be  summoned,  and  for  whose  arrival  he 
traited  with  much  anxiety,  reached  Dhurm 
alo.  and  administ*'*'^'  *^ 


were  soothed  by 
of  those  tliat  we, 
to  him  or  to  rect 
a^iked  tohearchr, 
of  Inaiah  (as  the 
murmuring  over 
verses  that  they 
times  re{>eating  b 
one  of  which  reca 
his  youth,  when 
(ireek  the  lo7th  I 
Babylon    we    sat 
times  he  delighted 
hod  l)een  the  coi 
travels,  repeat  som 
cially  tht>se  on  the 
EvangeUst  and    oi 
Years  ago  he  had  i 
been  the  first  to  infc 
Christian    Year^  w 
student  fn^m  Oxforc 
— firstofitsTZediti. 
How    touching  a 
touching  a  tribute  tc 
genius  of  its  venerab 
lapse  of  so  long  a  tra 
quiet  pastoral  life  a 
for  the  one,  of  diploi 
war  and  shipwreck, 
sphere  to  hemisphe] 
fountain  of  early  dev) 
fresh  and  )>ure  to  & 
It  will  naturally  b« 
converse  was  really 
sions  arose,  a  few  w( 
ap])ropriate  verse  qu 
were  all  that  could  b 
to  discourse  u]K)n  it. 
his  strong  cheerful  f; 
last  trying  moments 
sion  asked  to  have 
|>enitential  Psalms  * 


IT 
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it,  *ii(l  to  B|ieak  oi  it,  wiUi  the  fixed  convic- 
tion that  he  and  hu  "iui);tl  boy,"  as  be 
ckUed  him,  would  aoon  meet  in  a  better 
woriU.  '•Oh,  when  ahall  1  be  with  you  T' 
"  You  know  where  he  is  ;  we  aball  all  go  to 
biiD  ;  be  in  h«ppy."  Every  care  haJ  Tjeeu 
taken  for  the  public  interests,  and  for  the 
intiiTtsta  of  thnse  still  nearer  aod  dearer  to 
him.  He  had  laid  the  runst  tiulenin  charce 
<in  bis  faithful  secretary  Co  conduct  Lady 
ElRin  honiB  on  ber  mournful  and  snUtary 
vuji^je.  ...  It  was  remarkable  that 
as  the  end  drew  nearer,  the  keen  seuse  of 

fohlic  dutyjonce  more  flasbed  up  within  him. 
t  was  on  the  Itlth  that  he  coutd  out  helri 
eji|>reH6ing  his  wonder  what  waa  nie^nt  by 
his  lougtingerinR ;  and  once,  half  wandering, 
be  whispotd,  "If  I  did  not  die,  I  might  get 
to  Lahore,  and  carry  out  the  oriainiil  pro- 
■[pmme."  Later  in  the  day  be  sent  for  Mr 
Thurlow,  and  desired  that  a  Ujefuace  should 
be  »ent,  throuKh  Sir  Charles  Wood,  expres- 
«ve  of  bis  love  ami  devotion  to  the  Queen, 
and  of  his  dttfnmnation  to  rio  hts  work  tu 
the  last  possible  moment.  His  voice,  faint 
and  inaudible  at  first,  gained  strenifth  with 
the  earncetnesB  of  the  words  which  came 
forth  as  if  direct  from  liia  heart,  and  which, 
as  soon  as  pnmouneed,  left  him  prostrate 
with  the  exertion.  He  begged,  at  the  same 
time,  that  bis  "  best  blessiDg"  mieht  be  sent 
to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Indian  Government, 
an{l  also  a  private  message  to  Sir  Chailwi 
Wood  in  England.  These  were  his 
public  ads.  A  few  words  and  lool 
intense  affection  for  bis  wife  and  child 

all  that  e«caped  him  afterH-ants.     One  : 

night  of  agonised  restleSHness,  foUoweiJ  by 
an  almost  euiiden  close  of  tbe  long  strug/ ' 
and  a  few  moments  of  perfect  calm,  and 
spirit  was  nleascd.  Varied,  eventful, 
was  his  cuur^ie — wrapt  up  in  the  intriciV-.- 
n{  diplomacy— entangled  in  disputes  with 
Canadian  factions  and  Oriental  follies,  he 
still  kept  steaiUly  before  him,  as  steailily  as 
ajiy  great  philanthropist,  or  missionary,  or 
reformer  that  ever  lived,  those  principles  of 
truth  and  justice  and  benevolence,  to  main- 
tain which  was  liia  sufficient  reward  for 
months  and  yeare  of  long  and  patient  wait- 
ing, for  storms  of  obloquy  and  misunder- 
standing. I'hilnaopbical  or  religious  truth, 
'n  the  highest  '     ''■-■■ 


tofolloK 


Yet  e 


anda. 


his  speeches,  we  believe  L..  .   _   

constantly  showed  bow  open  bis  mind 

most  opposite  quarters  ;hnw  6na  ahold  was 
laid  upon  it  by  any  truth  or  fact  which  it 
bad  touched  in  bis  passage  through  the 
many  strange  vicissitudes  of  lifu.  "  If 
public  writers  think  tliat  they  cannot  srgut 
with  eloquence  without  showing  feeling,"  (sf 
be  spoke  at  a  meeting  in  Calcutta  on  the 
mode  in  which  tbe  laucaahire  distress  wat 
to  be  disctisaed,  but  bow  far  beyond  any 
such  immediate  occasion  dots  tbe  wisdom 
of  his  words  extend !)  ' '  then,  for  God's  sake. 
lift  them  give  utterance  to  their  opinions 
It  would  b«  much  better  than  to  deprive  ui 


whole  bushel  of  chaff  than  lose  the  pr 
grains  of  truth  which  mav  somewhere  or 
other  be  scattered  in  it"  How  eiacllj;  the 
opposite  of  the  vulgar,  UDreasuuing  timidity 
and  fafltidiousness  of  the  mass  of  statesmen 
and   teachers   and  preachers,   whose  lirst 

''   ■    ' "11  eloquence  and 

aion  of  its  possible 
ftccompanimcnt«  —  who  would  willingly 
throw  away  whole  huxhels  of  truth  lest 
tbey  should  accidentally  swallow  a  few 
grams  of  chaff.  How  entirely  is  the  senti- 
ment worthy  of  those  noble  treatises  which, 
we  have  been  an9ured,  were  his  constant 
companions  wherever  he  travelled,  and 
from  which  he  delighted  to  read  the  soul- 
''  ring  calls  to  freedom  of  inquiry,  and 
ilute  faith  in  truth- tbe  Fr^we  Works  of 
Milton.  Wherever  else  he  was  honoured, 
anil   however  few   were  his  visits  to    his 

ve  land,   yet  Scotland  at  least  always 

delighted  to  claim  him  as  her  own.  Aiwayt 
his  countrymen  were  prouil  to  feel  that  hs 
worthily  bure  the  name  most  dear  to  Scottish 
hearts.  jVlways  bis  unvarying  integrity 
shone  to  tbem  with  tlie  steady  light  of  an 
unchanging  beacon  above  the  rturmy  dia- 
ls of  the  Scottish  clmrcb  and  nation, 
.lenevrr  he  returned  to  his  home  in  FiCe- 
shire,  be  was  welcomed  by  all,  high  and  low, 
as  their  friend  and  chief-  Here  at  any  rate 
were  fully  known  UiB  industry  with  which 
he  devoteil  himself  to  the  nmall  details  of 
local,  often  trying  and  troublesome,  busi- 
ness ;  the  affectionate  confidence  with  which 
he  took  counsel  of  the  fidehty  and  experi- 
ence of  the  aged  friends  and  servants  of  hia 
house  ;  tbe  cheerful  contentment  wiUi  wbidi 
lie  was  wilUng  to  work  for  their  interests 
and  for  those  of  his  family,  with  the  sams 
'  " .nd  patience  as  he  would  have  i ' 


.J  the  n 
critical 


r  the 
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children,  young  as  they  were,  wer 
famihar  with  the  union  of  wisdom  aTid  play- 
fulness with  which  hegtiiiled  them,  and  with 
thd  simple  and  self-denying  habits  of  which 
he  gave  them  so  striking  an  exam|>1e.  By 
that  ancestral  home,  in  the  vaidts  of  the 
Abbey  Church  of  DunfermUne,  would  have 
been  his  natural  resting-place.  Those  vaults 
had  but  two  years  i^  been  opened  to  re- 
ceive the  remains  of  another  of  the  same 
house,  hia  brother.  General  Bruce,  whose 
lamented  death— abo  in  the  service  of  his 
Queen  and  country — followed  immediately 
on  his  return  from  the  journey  in  which  bo 
hod  accompanied  the  Pnnce  of  Wales  to 
tbe  East,  and  in  which  he  had  caught  the 
fatal  malady  that  bruught  bim  to  his  un- 
timely end.  "  You  have  lost  a  kind  and 
good  uncle,  andakiniland  good  godfather," 
10  Lonl  Klgin  wrote  tu  his  little  hoy,  who 


■e  the  J 


>s  tbe  li 


-7  Bohert  Bruce  in  the 
imily.     It  is  a  good  name,  and  you  must 

Sand  bear  it  nobly  and  Ivavety  as  those 
0  have  boma  it  liefore  you  have  dona,  li 


...—M  t-rub  one 
^..uu.  yet,"  he  said,  "how  much 
in  that  one  wonl !  It  tells  me  that  T  have 
lost  a  wise  counsellor  in  difficulties,  a 
staunch  friend  in  prosperity  and  adversity, 
one  on  whom,  if  anything  had  befallen 
myself,  I  could  always  have  relied  to  care 
for  those  left  behind  me."  He  sleeps  far 
away  from  his  native  land,  on  the  heights 
of  Dhurmsala — a  fitting  grave,  let  us  rejoice 
to  think,  for  the  Vic«ro^  of  India,  over- 
looking from  its  lofty  height  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  the  hill  and  plain  of  these  mighty 
provinces— a  fitting  burial,  may  we  not 
say,  beneath  the  snow-clad  Himalaya  ran^e, 
for  one  who  dwelt  with  such  serene  satis- 
faction on  all  that  was  grand  and  beautiful 
in  man  and  nature— 

**  Pondering  Qod*s  mysteries  cmtold : 
And  tranquil  m  the  glacier  snowa, 
He  by  those  Indian  mountains  old 
Might  well  repose." 

k.  last  home,  may  we  not  say,  of  which  the 

rery  name,  with  its  double  signification,  was 

vohhy  of  the  spirit  which  there  passefl  away 

-"the  Hall  of  Justice,  the  Place  of  Rest." 

test,  indeed,  to  him  after  his  long  "labo- 

ous  days,"  in  that  presence  which  to  him 

as  the  only  complete  rest — the  presence  of 

temal  Justice.     Lord  Elgin  is  succeeded 

his  titles  and  estates  by  his  son,  Victor 

ruce,  a  minor,  bom  in  1849,  the  issue  of 

I  Lordship's  second  marriage,  with  Lady 

ary  Louisa  Lambton,  daughter  of  John 

orge,  first  £arl  of  Durham. 

3KUCE  OF  Kennet.  The  Famtlt  op.— 

bert  de  Brus,  a  noble  Norman  knight, 

first  on  record  of  this  great  and  patriotic 

lily,  attended  William   the  Conqueror 

»  England,  and  was  of  Buch  high  estima- 

that  WiUiam,  after  the  battle  of  Hast- 

.   commissioned   him   to   subdue   the 

nem  parts  of  England.    W«  «— ^ 


who  mamed  Arch 
deceased  David  Bn 
son  of  Sir  David  Bi 
15(M3,  and  had  a  son 
who  was  served  hei 
February  1589.     H« 
beth,  daughter  of  A 
in  Fifeshire,  and  lef 
Robert  Bruce    of   1 
Agnes,   daughter   ol 
Perdowie,  by  Mai^ 
daughter  of  Lord  C 
by  her  had  issue,  Da 
who  married  Marjor 
Young,  Esq.  of  Kirkt 
six  sons  and  two  da 
eldest  son,  David  Bi 
unmarried,  and  was  s^ 
surviving  son,  James 
who,  in  1G88,  attended 
to  England.     In  the  fi 
appointed  captain  in 
Regiment    of  Foot,  ai 
serving  many  years  wi 
attained  the  rank  of  bri 
died  in  August  1728,  an 
lus  son.  Alexander  Bn 
served  several  cauipaigi 
Flanders  during  Queez 
was  appointed  in  1715  n 
raised  m  support  of  the 
city  of  Glasgow.   He  mi 
second  daugnter  of  Rol 
Lord  Burleigh,  and  in  ri 
the  late  Rol>ert  Bruce 
claimed  the  Burleigh  pe< 
dyin^  in  1747j  left,  with  a 
mamed  to  Sir  Lawrenc 
Bart.,  a  son  and  succe 
of  Kennet,  an  eminent ! 
17G4  one  of  the  Senato 
Justice  by  the  title  of 
married  ini7r;^  tt  . 
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1795,  and  died  at  Keimet  on  13th  Augiist 
1864,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  hin  age.  The 
tineage  of  this  gentleman  is  most  honour- 
able, and  the  estate  of  Kennet  itself  has 
been  possessed,  in  an  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion, oy  the  ancestors  of  the  late  proprietor, 
for  upwards  of  five  hundred  years.  Mr 
Bruce  was  the  Hldest  son  of  Alexander 
Bruce,  Esn.  of  Kennet,  by  his  wife  Hugh, 
daughter  of  Mr  Hugh  Blackburn,  Glasgow, 
who  died  December  1851.  It  may  be  ex- 
plained that  this  lady  was  bom  on  the  same 
day  that  her  father  died,  and  his  widow,  to 
t^tify  her  aflection  for  his  memorj',  gave 
his  name  to  her  child,  though  a  daughter. 
Mr  Alexander  Bruce,  who  increase<l  his 
fortune  when  in  China,  and  rebuilt  beft>re 
his  death  the  house  at  Kennet,  had  other 
istnie  -namely,  George  Al^ertromby,  who 
died  in  the  West  Indies,  unmarried  ;  Hugh, 
at  present  an  advocate  at  the  Scotch  bar ; 
Lawrence  Dundas,  in  the  Roval  Navy,  who 
died  at  Deptford  in  1817  ;  William,  a  wine 
merchant  in  Glasgow,  also  deceased ;  Helen, 
the  widow  of  the  late  Lord  Handyside  ;  and 
Margaret,  who  is  unmarried.  The  late 
Mr  Jinioe  was  the  grandson  of  Robert 
Bruce  of  Kennet,  formerly  Sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Clackmannan,  Profe.ssor  of  Laws 
in  the  University  of  Edinburjj^h,  and  one  of 
the  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice.  He 
died  in  1785,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of 
his  age.  Mr  Bruce  received  his  education 
at  Musselburgh,  Eton,  and  Oxford.  Choos- 
ing the  military  i)rofe8sion,  he  entered  the 
third  battalion  of  the  First  or  Grenadier 
Regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  as  ensign,  on  9th 
December  1813,  and  served  with  his  regi- 
ment during  the  Peninsular  war.  Mr  Bruce 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and 
was  made  captain  on  25th  May  1820,  and 
four  vears  i^terwards  retired  from  the  ser- 
vice by  the  sale  of  his  commission.  He 
served  at  Waterloo  in  June  1815,  for  which 
he  received  the  medal  granted  for  that  occa- 
sion. In  1820  Mr  Bruce  was  returned 
Member  of  Parliament  for  the  county  of 
Clackmannan,  and  in  four  yeard  afterwards 
resigned  in  favour  of  the  Hon.  George 
Abercromby.  In  1832,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  Mr  Bruce 
contested  the  reorientation  of  the  uuite<l 
counties  of  Clackmannan  and  Kinross  on 
Conservative  principles,  his  opponent  being 
Admiral  Sir  Charles  Adam,  who  was  te- 
tumed  by  a  considerable  majority.  Again, 
in  1835,  Mr  Bruce,  at  the  general  election, 
contested  the  united  counties  with  Sir 
Charles  Adam,  but  was  again  defeated, 
though  by  a  smaller  majority  than  formerly. 
hlr  Bruce  did  not  at  any  subsequent  elec- 
tion ofter  himself  as  a  candidate  ;  but  that 
his  political  views  underwent  a  change  ib 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  in  1857,  he  gave 
his  support  to  Lord  Melgund,  and  subse- 
quently lent  the  weight  of  his  influence  to 
secure  the  return  of  the  Liberal  candidate, 
Mr  W.  P.  Adam,  as  representative  of  the 
counties.  In  all  that  pertained  to  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  county  of  Clackmannan  Mr 
NO.  XII. 


Bruce  took  the  warmest  inter«»t.  In  1853 
he  was  appointed,  bv  the  Earl  of  Mansfield, 
Vice-Lieuteiiantan(fConvenerof  the  county, 
having  been  long  previously  one  of  the 
deputy-lieutenants.  Mr  Bruce  was  also  a 
commissioner  of  supply,  one  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's justices  of  the  i>eace,  a  member  of 
the  Prison  and  Police  Boanls,  and  an  in- 
come-tax commissioner.  He  also  held  the 
office  of  chairman  of  the  Scottibh  Central 
Railway  Board.  On  the  12th  April  1825 
Mr  Bruce  marrie*!  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  William  ^lurraVj  Esq.  of  Touch- 
ailam  and  Polmaise,  which  Lidy  died  at 
Kennet,  without  issue,  19th  May  1840.  Mr 
Bruce  married,  secondly,  April  26,  1848, 
Jane  Hamilton,  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Fergussou,  Bart,  of  Kilkerran,  county  of 
Ayr,  and  l)y  that  lady  had  issue— an  onlv 
8«)n,  Alexander  Hugh,  bom  at  Kennet  13tn 
July  1849,  and  who  succeetls  to  the  estates 
of  Kennet.  Mr  Bruce  has  also  one  daughter, 
Henrietta  Anne.  Aware  of  his  descent  from 
the  house  of  Burleigh,  Mr  Bruce,  for  some 
years  past,  not  so  much  for  his  (nvn  sake  as 
for  that  of  his  son,  has  been  very  solicitous 
as  a  claimant  for  the  dormant  Burleigh 
}ieerage.  This  peerage  was  attainted  in 
171(5,  in  the  person  of  Robert,  fifth  lord, 
and  the  representation  was  claimed  by  Mr 
Bruce  of  Kennet,  the  heir  of  line.  It  is 
also  claimed  by  Francis  Balfour,  Esq.  of 
Femie,  the  heir  male  of  the  body  of  Lady 
Burleigh.  Mr  Bnict;,  in  18C1,  by  command 
of  Her  Majestv,  lai<l  his  claims  before  the 
Committee  of  Privileges.  It  was  then  ad- 
mitted that  he  *'  had  much  in  his  favour." 
The  House  of  Lords  heard  arguments  in 
support  of  the  claim  in  July  18(>4,  but  re- 
solved to  delay  the  further  hearing  of  the 
case  till  the  following  session  of  Parliament. 
The  health  of  Mr  Bruce  had  long  been  per- 
ceptibly declining,  an<l  the  anxiet}'  of  near 
relatives  was  manifested  in  their  desire  to 
disaua^le  him  from  overtasking  hLs  physical 
powers  ;  but  public  life  was  more  congenial 
to  Mr  Bruce  than  retirement,  and  his  last 
appearance  out-of-doors  was  at  the  gathering- 
of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  at 
Stirling  in  August  18(14. — In  cimnection 
with  the  lamented  death  of  Mr  Bruce,  the 
following  minute  has  been  placed  on  record 
by  the  directors  of  the  Scottish  Central  Rail- 
way, who  met  at  Perth  on  the  15th  day  of 
August  1864  ; — "  The  Board  having  had 
communicated  to  them  the  intelligence  of 
the  lamented  death  of  Robert  Bruce,  Esq. 
of  Kennet,  their  chairman,  resolved  to 
place  upon  record  their  decrp  sense  of  the 
great  loss  they  have  sustained  in  the  re- 
moval of  one  whose  name  has  so  lonf^  been 
identified  with  the  Scottish  Central  Railway, 
and  who,  for  so  lengthened  a  i>eriod,  has 
discharged,  with  untiring  zeal  and  universal 
acceptability,  the  duties  of  the  several  offices 
of  director,  deputy-chairinau,  and  chairman 
of  the  company.  Mr  Bruce's  connection 
with  the  Scottish  Central  dated  from  the 
earliest  period  of  its  existence— now  twenty 
years  ago  —and,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
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..  -  ..w.tM-ti  Willi  hiin 
.1,  uiiH  t$4»anl— otliers  luiv«»  iiion'  roci-iitlv 
oined  it ;  l»nt  ono  and  all  ran  War  ti*sti- 
nony  to  the  honour,  int4*jrrity,  and  affability 
vhich  ovvr  charaptorist**!  him,  an«l  without 
far  oi  fxai^^'cnitioii  th«'y  can  expn.*srt  thf 
it'iise  of  |H^rsonal  ll♦'^t^•lv^•^lent  which  t,p- 
irewiea  th«in  at  his  removal  fnmi  their  hea<l. 
rho  IVianI  re<|uefit  the  de|)iity-rhainnan  to 
Ntiniiiunioaitt  an  extract  of  t}iiA  minute  to 
Mrs  Bruce,  reH|>«*(!tfuIIy  a^vurin^  her  of  Uie 
leep  and  heartfelt  nympjithy  with  her  and 
ler  family  under  the  heavy  l>en»avoment, 
md  their  hope  and  prayer  that  she  and  they 
nay  U'  Rup|Kirted  un<ler  it." 

ftRUCE,  O.  TtndaIm  of  Falkland.- Mr 

<nicc  wa8  l)om  at   nri«t<»l.     lie  wan  eilu- 

\tcd  at  Eton  and  CTiri?<t  Church,  Oxfortl, 

here  he  was  a  ilifitinguiKhftil  Btudeiit,  and 

le  contemi>orar}'  an«l  intimate  frien«l  of 

any  of  the  mi*t  ilhiHtrious  men  of  the  day. 

e  aftcna'anln  enteretl  the  profewion  of  the 

w,  and  pnu'ti.««p<l  an  a  barriNt^T.     lhu\  he 

nKuIted  the  wishcn  of  iiift  friendf*,  he  would, 

an  eariy  |)eriod  of  his  life,  have  entiTinl 

irliament,   where  his  claxsitral,   Ht<*rary, 

cl  lepral  attainment!*,  joine<l  to  his  ability 

ft  8|)eaker,  could  hanlly  have  faile<l  to 

tiire  hiftcincceMs  aH  a  politician  and  states- 

n.     CircimiMtances,  however,  prevented 

1  from  c<Hnplyinjj  with  the  wiRlii^R  of  his 

ndn  before  n'w  marriace,  ami  afterwards, 

iiph  frequently  innttid  to  do  ro,  he  i>n^- 

ea  to  dev'>te  himnelf  t«»  other  not  Ksm 

ortant  and  more  eongrein'al  duties.     Mr 

rn  came  to  this  county  in  182S,  aft«"r 

nj^  married  Ml»*h  Bruce  of  FiUkland. 

1830    he    w:w    apjWnted     a    deputy- 

enant  of  the  county,   and  dunn$?  the 

fTil  yeani  the  Fifeshire  Yeomanry  wa« 

uHelt  he  held  aeommisRionas  a  lieutenant 

e  Stratheden  troop,  until  the  year  18;W, 

I  the  RerviceH  of  the  re^nment  were  dis- 

nued.     Ilavincr  ♦oL'«- -■- 


inct'.vant.     Wlien  w« 
his  study  to  find  them 
tiiiio^  jm'wtiKhtiT.lii* 
to  n'lievi"  t  he  needy  aU' 
Hi)W  Will  and  th(»nMi 
<'Iat^'d  these  kindness* 
one  occasion  by   the 
with  which  they  tur 
fjive  him  and  hisexcell 
amon^'Ht  them  conval 
almence,  from  illnesa. 
Rpontanetuis,  so  hearty 
whole     neipldMUirhoiKl 
lief  ore  was  witnt»ssi'd 
any  when*  else.     It  w 
t«Michinf,'  tribute  and 
testimony  that  could  1 
Mr  Bruce's  worth  ^  aa 
l*eo];le.'*    The  solieitud 
Sir   Bruce  to    s«»cure 
ministers  to  the  charjjeH 
the  FiStablishe*!  Church 
)iatron,  was  worthj'  of 
and  showeil,  in  anothet 
how  anxious  h«'  wivs  t«">  d 
duties  that  devolveil  on 
riajre  with  Miss  Bruce 
Bnice  viw^  a  ^x^rftvt  stnu 
Afterwanis  Ins  name  ani 
Ijecame  as  **  household 
in  the  memory  of  all  by 
and  kiudm'ss,  by  lulMUin 
inpj  :iKsid\iity  in  well-d(»i 
ments  Mr  Bnicema4lein 
were  many  and  exi-ellent 
t»f  tliese  was  the  n»novji 
ami  the  layhi^r  out  (»f  t 
lie  ereete<l  a  chuivh,  mii 
U^autiful  in  desi^jn  and  ex 
House,  commeuiretl  in  1 
in  1841.  justly  n'-ranh'd 
Ix'autiful  and  princely  e 
will    l-»  "   1"-*' 
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BRCCE,  JunH,  of  Gruigehill  aiid  Falk- 
land.—Tbis  geiillFiuiui  wan  Ihitu  abuuttbu 
iiiiddls  of  Um  but  century,  aud  diud  at 
NuthiUoutlwIlithdiivof  Aprill82li.  Mr 
Bnioe  wan  thu  heir  male  and  uiidoubtul  re- 
luvaentativo  of  tb«  ancivnt  fiLoiily  tif  Bruce 
of  Earlahall,  one  nf  the  oldegt  CMlebi  uF  th 
illuBlrioiu  house  of  Bruce  ;  but  he  did  ni . 
*ucc«d  tu  Che  estate  uF  his  anccstora,  whiuh 
was  tnuufemxl  b^  martia^  into  aoothtir 
fuuilf.  He  iii)u!rit«l  from  hta  father  iiolf 
the  amall  property  of  Unuit^hill,  uear 
Kiuubnrn,  the  Kmaina  of  a  huver  eatate, 
which  faia  faaiUy  aoquirwi  hy  m 


liberal  eilucatiun  at  the  university  ii[  Edin- 
buich,  ii4iere  hd  was  caiiy  distiuguishtid 
fitr  hiaatiililjesaiid  eitensive  erudition  ;  thv 
cinBequence  of  «hich  was  that,  at  an  early 
ai;e,  bd  wu  appointed  Profewor  of  Lugi" 
in  that  univeiBity.  He  rescued  that  Bi:ienc 
fritm  the  tnuunisls  of  tbti  ATiatoteli& 
•i:huol,  and  thssyUo^p^c  fonnii  of  arguing 
■nd  teaching  ;  aod  bis  lecCuroi,  particularly 
on  pneumatology^  were  mut-'h  celebrat^ 
At  the  same  tune,  during  the  absence  of 
Dr  Adam  Fergusiin,  be  wati  prevailed  ou, 
at  very  short  notice,  to  teach  his  daaa  of 
uiural  philosophy  :  and  during  the  Breatest 
part  o!  that  WL-  -    v---t^--- -. 


several  uieuioiis  in  relation  to  that  depart- 
ment. Hisprinleit  *i>rLBare: — "EienuuitB 
oE  Etliic^,  being  tbe  Heads  of  his  i>i-ctur«s 
on  Moral  Pbiloai>]ihy ;"  "  PLuis  for  the 
Govumment  of  British  Tnilia;"  "  Beport 
un  the  UcDBwal  of  the  KuAt  India  CUn- 
jiauv's  Exclusive  Privilet{Hi,"  1794 ;  "  Report 
on  the  lutenul  Defence  oF  England  attaiust 
the  Spanish  Amuuia  in  1,588,  with  a  view 
to  the  Defence  oF  Uritaiu  in  17%,  on  which 
Mr  Pitt  );ruunded  hi«  Meaaur<a  of  the  Pio- 
viaional  Cavalry  and  Army  of  Reserve  ^' 
■'  Report  on  the  Union  between  En^Lmd 
anil  Scotland,  with  a  view  to  the  projected 
Union  witl]  Ireland  ;"  and  "  Annals  of  tha 
East  India  Crimiiony."  During  the  latter 
years  of  liis  life  be  spent  several  months  at 
his  seat  oF  Nutbill,  on  which  >»tate,  and  Ills 
extensive  purchases  of  Fnlklanil  and  Myres 
he  carried  on  improvements  on  a  most  ei- 
"  ~  "  '        ■  ■        tuiployiuent  lo  great 

aud  labourers  of  all 
descri[itioaii.  He  also  laid  out  a  larue  sum 
in  [enoiiing  what  remained  of  the  Palace  of 
Falkland,  so  as  to  preuerve  for  centuries  k> 
come  that  relic  of  royalty  in  S^ 


lumbera  of  tradesmen 


1  ihe 


i.v>tlsiid. 


1  of  a 


>mpo«<d  in  the  e\ 
ne  was  to  deliver  ii 
^ioon  alter  this  b 


iniog  the  lecture  w 


^gnod  his  chair  in  tl 


it  of 
,    ..      ._di»- 

.., , .  .jeived  Bgront  of  therever- 

sion,  along  with  tSir  James  Hunter  Blair, 
of  the  patent  of  Kmg's  Printer  and  Sta- 
tioner fur  iScotland,  an  office,  however, 
which  did  not  open  to  them  fur  Gfteea  or 
sixteen  years.  Lord  Melville  was  well 
aware  of  Mr  Bruce's  abilities,  and  duly 
appreciated  them  ;  and  in  order  to  give  the 
public  lh«  advantage  of  them,  he  procured 
tor  him  the  offices  of  Kocper  of  the  StaM 
Paper  Office,  and  Hist<iriiii(Ta])her  tu  the 
East  India  Company.  Mr  Bruce  was  also, 
f  >r  a  short  time,  secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Control,  and  sot  in  FarUament  fur  some 
years.  In  these  various  officm  be  was  not 
idle.  The  place  of  Keqier  of  the  Slate 
Paper  Office  bad  buen  made  by  his  prede- 
c»*iorB  veiy  much  of  a  sinecure,  the  conse- 
qaenoe  of  which  was,  that  the  valiuible 
papen  therein  depti«it«l  were  in  the  greatest 
(3>nfuiion ;  but  by  his  indefatigable  exer- 
tions and  methodical  arrangements  the 
whole  were  soon  brought  into  the  greatest 
order,  so  as  to  be  avajlahle  to  the  lUfferent 
dep«tinenla   of   the   Govemment.    whoBe 


country  gentleman  with  the  same  ardour 
">ad  ability  which  he  ilisplayed  in  the  various 
ither  situations  which  ho  liileil ;  oiicl  his 
leath  was  deeply  lamented  by  those  friends 
vho  enjoyed  us  society,  and  hod  o]>pi?rtuni- 
iea  of  ajipreciating  his  highly  cultivated 
inderstandiug,  as  well  as  bythe  inhabitants 
<n  his  estate,  to  whose  wauls  and  ciiuiforts 
le  so  materially  contributed, 
BRUCE,  Charles  Dash  WOOD  Pbestom, 
£sq.,  was  bom  in  1^  and  in  IH41  married 
the  liDDourabte  Harriet  Elizabeth,  daughter 
'!  Lord  Rivera.  On  the  death  of  Lady 
Preston  Hay,  about  two  yean  ago,  Mr 
Bruce  succeedetl  to  the  entate,  hclcl  in  tee 
jmple,  of  the  late  fiir  Robert  Preston.  Cir- 
lumstances  liod  precluded  hie  taking  i>osses- 
ion  then,  and  just  at  the  monient  nhen  he 
vas  al>out  to  enter  upon  hbi  inberitaui-e  the 
estivenes*  of  his  Bti'ed  lays  him  in  the  dusL 
in  Thursday  the  25th  August  1SG4  Mr  Bnicu 
vas  returning  to  Leckie  House,  near  Ijtlr- 
ing,  when  his  horse  reared  or  shied,  and 
,irBci[iitated  him  into  a  ravino  by  the  side  of 
the  path  Le  rode.  Mr  Bruce  was  carried  a 
corpsu  from  the  gorge.  Beyond  autliendc 
'itelliKenco  of  the  fact  wu  have  no  detuln. 
'ie  suaprct  details  thrav  are  none.  All 
.  ft  UB,  therefore,  is  to  add  Uie  death  of  Mr 
Bruce,  at  the  age  of  siity-two,  to  the  already 
".  chronicle  ol  men  of  note  coimected  with 
the  district,  who,  during  the  last  few-  months, 
liavD  passwl  frnra  among  us.  What  sad 
desolation  hath  death  wrought  in  Jt'iFeshire 


chiefs  had  occasion  to  refer  to  th.._  .. 
pi«Hlent8  or  information.  Mr  Bruce  wi 
the  author  of  several  valuable  works,  son: 


«that 


hath  death  wrought  in  Jt'i 
DecemlH-r  day  w^en  the  I 


for  nor-General  of  Inilia  breathed  Ilia  last  o;_ 
tliB  hills  of  Hindustan.  Elgin,  Wemyss, 
Hastie,  Bruce  of  Keunet,  and  now  Dash- 
wood  Bruce  are  gone.  As  the  honourable 
Lady  H.  E.  Bruce  bad  no  issue,  the  . 
.    falltf-    '-■     "    '     '"'   ■   ■ 


,    succeed  to  the  earldoni  -iu 


not 


-.  X/& 


uuxi  r  acuity  i)f  A«lvucateH,  he 

ipiv^intoil  one  i)f  the  jiuljires  of  theCoin- 

iry  Court  at  Etliubur^'h,  in  the  room  of 

rt.  Dean  of  Aherdeen,  who  had  been 

I  Ijord  <»f  S«'M.«si(>n,  and  was  superHc<led 

nuary  157t's  on  account  of  his  *'  inha- 

3."    From  the  Pitmedden  manuscrii)t 

9  Advocates*  Library  wo  learn,  that  on 

4th  of  July  1584,  Bruce  apjwared  be- 

ihe  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and 

red,  that  though  nominated  Commis- 

of  Edinburgh  in  the  place  of  the  Dean 

i)erdeeu,  he  would  take  no  benefit  there- 

during  the  life  of  Mr  Alexander  Sym, 

:me  ot  tho  commimKaries,  but  that  all 

nd  profitii  ot  the  place  should  accrue 

Lords  of  Session.     On  the  27th  July 

le  was  made  commcndator  of  Kinloss, 

ft  reservation  of  the  liferent  of  Walter, 

bot  of  Kinloss.     About  the  same  time 

J  appointed  one  of  the  deputies  of  the 

TusUce  General  of  Scotland.     In  1587, 

the  General  Assomblv  sent  commis- 

to  Parliament  to  demand  the  rc- 

of  tho  Tulchan  bishons  from   the 

ure,    Bruce    energetically   defended 

*lates,  vindicating  their  right  to  sit 

te  for  the  church  ;  and  addressing 

directlv  to  the  king,  who  was  pre- 

'  complained  that  the  Presbyterian 

having   shut  them  furth  of  their 

1  the  church,  now  wanted  to  exclude 

om  their  ])laces  in  the  state.     Mr 

Pont,  a  Pres»l)3rterian  minister,  one 

^ommissioncru  of  the  church,  was 

'*ed  in  his  re]>ly  by  the  kinjj,  who 

them  to  present  their  pctitum  in 

>nn  to  the  Lords  of  the  Articles. 

came  befv>ro  the  Litter  it  was  re- 

thout  ol>ser\'ation.     In  1594  Bruce 

jn  an  embassy  to  Qu<>eu  Elizabeth, 

.in  of  tho  harbour  afforded  to  the 

tothwell  in  her  dominii">n«    -"'^ — 


liru«e  did  not  neglect  hi 
havinj;  had  the  good  forti 
corre}*p«»ndence   l>etweeu  . 
which   coutribuk'<l    nijiter 
]ie;M:eabloiicces.Hi(»n  to  the  tl 
On  liis  return  be  was  knij; 
to  the  peerage  by  the  title 
of    Kinloss.      Two    years 
accomi)anie<1  King  James  t 
March  3,  1603,  was  nomi 
of  the  king's  council.     Shoi 
made  Master  of  the  Rolls,  ^ 
his  seat  as  one  of  the  lords 
died  January  14,  1011,  in  t 
year  of  his  ago,  and  was  bur 
Chapel,  Chancery  Lano,  Lc 
monument  was  erected  to  hu 
his   effigy  in  a  recumbent 
robes  as   Master  of    the   I^ 
marrieil  Magdalene,  daughU 
Clerk  of  Balbirnie,  in  Fife,  sc 
l*rovt)st  of  Edinburgh,  bv  wh 
sons  and  a  daughter.    Throu 
sons  he  was  ancestor  of  the  i 
Aylesbury    in    the    British 
through  the  other  of  that  of  £ 
c«'tfdine  in  Scotbuid.     The  ma) 
houses  are  now  extinct.     The 
the  wife  of  William,  second  E 
shire,  to  whom  King  James, 
hands,  gave  ten  thousand  p 
marriage  portion. 

BRUCE,  Sir  William,  dei 
ross,  an  architect  of  eminence 
teenth  ceuturv,  was  the  sectmd 
Bruce,  thinl  baron  of  Blairhil 
wife,  daughter  of  Sir  Johr 
Valleyfield.  He  was  a  steady 
according  to  Sir  Rol>ert  Doug) 
acquainted  ^^ith  (Jeneral  Mob 
out  to  him  in  sucli  stn>ng  terr 
and  distractions  of  our  coui 
glory  that  would  >»^  ««-—•- 
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King's  works  and  architect  to  his  Majesty. 
He  acquired  the  huuis  of  Balcaskie  in  Fite, 
and  was  created  a  baronet  bv  bis  Majesty's 
ri>val  patent  to  him  and  his  heirs  male,  21st 
April  16GS,  From  the  Earl  of  Morton  he 
obtained  the  lands  and  barony  of  Kinross, 
by  which  he  was  ever  after  designated. 
When,  aftef  Uie  Restoration,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  erect  additions  to  the  palace  of 
Holyrood  House,  Sir  William  Bruce  designed 
the  quadrangular  edifice  as  it  now  stands, 
connecting  it  with  the  original  north-west 
towers,  now  forming  part  of  the  quadrangle. 
In  1685  he  built  the  mansion  house  of  Kin- 
ross, which  was  originally  intended  for  the 
residence  of  James  Duke  of  York  (after- 
wards James  II.  of  England  and  Yll.  of 
Scotland)  in  the  event  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness being  prevented  by  the  Exclusion  Bill 
frr^m  suc^eding  to  the  throne.  In  1702,  he 
designed  Hopetoun  House,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Hopetoun  in  Linlithgowshire.  He 
also  designed  Moncriefife  House,  Perthshire. 
He  died  in  1710.  Sir  William  Bruce  was 
twice  married,  first  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Halket  of  Pitfirrane,  Bart.,  and 
secondly,  to  Magdalene  Scott.  His  son, 
Sir  John  Bruce,  married  Lady  Christian 
Leven,  daughter  of  John  Duke  of  Rothes, 
and  widow  of  the  third  Marquis  of  Montrose, 
but  died  without  issue,  when  the  title  de- 
volved on  his  cousin.  Sir  Alexander  Bruce, 
second  son  of  the  fourth  baron  of  BlairhaU, 
on  whose  death,  as  he  never  married,  it  be- 
came extinct.  The  estates  went  to  Anne, 
sister  of  the  second  baronet,  who  married, 
first.  Sir  Thomas  Hope  of  Craighall,  by 
whom  she  had  three  sons,  and  secondly.  Sir 
John  Carstairs  of  Kilconquhar,  and  had  to 
him  one  son  and  three  daughters.  After  her 
death,  the  son  inherited  the  estates  of  his 
grandfather.  Sir  William  Bruce. 
BRUCE,   Michael,    a  tender  and   in- 

fenious  poet,  the  fifth  son  of  Alexander 
^ruce,  weaver,  was  born  at  Kinnesawood, 
in  the  parish  of  Portmoak,  Kinross-shire, 
March  27,  1746.  His  mother  belonged  to  a 
family  of  the  same  name  and  humble  rank 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Both  parents  were 
Burgher  Seceders,  and  were  remarkable  for 
their  piety,  industry,  and  integrity.  He 
early  discovered  superior  intelligence,  which, 
with  his  fondness  for  reading  and  quiet 
habits,  induced  hi^  father  to  educate  him  for 
the  miniRtry.  In  his  younger  years  he  was 
emi>Ioyed  as  a  herd  on  the  Lomon<l  Hills. 
He  received  the  usual  course  of  instruction 
at  the  village  school  of  Portmoak,  anil  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Kinross.  In  1762  he 
was  sent  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  applied  himself,  during  the  four 
succeeding  years,  with  no  less  assiduity 
thiui  success,  to  the  study  of  the  several 
branches  of  literature  and  philosophy.  Be- 
fore leaving  home,  he  had  given  evident 
signs  of  a  propensity  to  poetry,  in  the  culti- 
vation of  which  he  was  greatly  encouraged 
by  Mr  David  Amot,  a  farmer  on  the  banks 
of  I>K:hleven,  who  directed  him  to  the  per- 
usal of  Spencer,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and 


Pope,  supplied  him  with  books,  and  acted 
as  the  judicious  guide  and  friendly  counsellor 
of  his  youthful  studies.  Mr  David  Pearson, 
of  Easter  Bal^edie,  a  village  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kmnesswood,  a  man  of  strong 
I^arts,  and  of  a  serious  and  contemplative 
turn,  al8o  contributed,  b^  hi?  encouragement 
and  advice,  to  lead  him  to  the  study  of 
poetry  ;  and  the  names  of  these  two  un] ire- 
tending  indivi<luals,  for  their  disinterested 
kindness  to  the  friendless  Bruce,  are  worthily 
recorded  in  all  the  memoirs  of  las  life.  Soon 
after  his  coming  to  Edinburgh,  he  contracted 
an  acquaintance  with  Logan,  then  a  student 
at  the  same  university.  A  congenial  feeling 
and  a  similarity  of  pursuits,  soon  led  these 
two  poets  to  become  intimate  companions. 
When  not  at  college,  Bruce  endeavoured  to 
earn  a  scanty  livelihood  by  teaching  a 
school.  In  1765 he  went  to  (lairuey  Bridge, 
near  Kinross,  where  he  taught  the  children 
of  some  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
allowed  him  his  board  and  a  small  salary. 
This  he  quitted  in  the  summer  of  1766,  m 
which  year  he  entered  as  a  student  in  the 
divinity  hall  of  the  Burgher  Symxl,  and  re- 
moved to  a  school  at  Forrest  Mill,  near 
Alloa,  in  which  he  appears  i/i  have  met  with 
less  encouragement  than  he  expected.  At 
this  place  he  wn>te  his  poem  of  "Loch- 
leven.*'  Lithe  autumn  of  that  year  ^*hi8 
constitution,"  says  Dr  Anderson  in  his 
British  Poets,  '*  which  was  ill  calculated  to 
encounter  the  austerities  of  his  native 
climate,  the  exertions  of  dailv  labour,  and 
the  rigid  frugality  of  humble  life,  began 
visibly  to  decline.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year  his  ill  health,  aggravated  by  the  indi- 
gence of  his  situation,  and  the  want  of  those 
comforts  and  conveniences  wliich  might 
have  fostered  a  delicate  frame  to  maturity 
and  length  of  da^s,  terminated  in  deep  con- 
sumption. During  the  winter  he  quitted 
his  employment  at  Forrest  Mill,  and  with  it 
all  hopes  of  hfe,  and  returned  to  his  native 
vilh^e,  to  receive  those  attentions  and  con- 
solations which  his  situation  required  from 
the  anxiety  of  parental  affection  and  the 
sympathy  of  friendship."  He  lingered 
thn»ugh  the  winter,  and  in  the  sjiring  he 
wrote  the  well-known  and  deeply  pathetic 
elegy  on  his  own  approaching  death,  be- 
ginning : — 

**  The  spring  returns;  but  not  to  me  returns 
The  vernal  joy  my  better  years  hate  known  ; 
Dim  In  my  breast  life's  dyin^  tap -r  burns. 
And  all  the  Joys  of  life  with  health  arc  flown." 

This  was  the  last  composition  which  he  lived 
ii}  finish.  By  degrees  his  weakness  increased, 
till  he  was  gradually  worn  away,  and  he 
expiretl  .Fuly  6,  1707,  in  the  twenty-first 
year  of  his  age.  Soon  after  his  death  his 
poems,  which  were  not  numerous,  were  re- 
vised and  corrected  by  his  friend  Logan, 
who  published  them  at  Edinburgh  in  1770, 
with  a  preface ;  but  in  this  etlition  several 
other  i>ocms  were  injudiciously  inserteil  to  fill 
up  the  volume,  which  afterwarrls  led  tomuch 
uncertainty  as  to  which  were  really  Bruce's. 
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...    .  <i/«oab  t)t   Stii'linj]^,    who 
were  al^out  to    brin^    out    an  o<litioii    of 
Hnice's  works,  containing'  the  iMvins  men- 
tioned ;  which  inU'nlict  wha  ronioveci  in  tht; 
siiceeedinj;  Aiij,'u>t,    Mr   I^)ij'aii   not  \)vh\ix 
iibl«:  to  HiilksUintiaU:  his  nlciis.     TheatU'ntion 
i>f  the  public  waui  calletl  to  Michael  Bruce 'a 
[loems  by  liord  Crai^%  in  a  pajicr  in  the 
Mirror  in  1770,  and  they  were  reprinted  in 
1784.     In  17U5  Dr  Anderson  admitted  the 
|x>eni8  of  Bruce  into  his  excellent  collection 
yl  the  British  poets,  and  prefixed  a  memoir 
if  tlie  author.    In  1797  a  new  wlition,  in- 
:luding    Keveral    of    Bruce's   impubhsheti 
>ieoes,  woa  published  hv  sulisoriptiun,  under 
ho  superintendence  of  the  Teneruble  I'rin- 
ilNkl  Buird,  for  the  Iwnefit  of  the  poet's 
iother,  then  in  her  ninetietli  year.     In  1837 
Pixnred  a  new  edition  of  Brucu's  ]H>eDis, 
ith  a  life  of  the  author,   from  ori(final 
iiuces,  bv  the  Bev.  William  Mackelvie, 
algodie,  KiiuroKs-shire,  which  contains  all 
0  informati(m  that  can  now  bo  collected  re- 
rdin^jT  the  poet     In  Dr  Drake's  '*  Literary 
tuiv,"  there  is  a  niece  written  with  a  view 
recommendiii;:;  the  works  (»f  Bruce  to  the 
nirers  of  (^eniuue  |x>etry  in  Knglaud,  as 
rd  CVaig,  m  the  Mirror^  had  long  before 
^mmeudiHl  them  to  the  readers  of  taste 
Scotland.^   In  1812  an  obi>lisk,    about 
it  feet  high,  was  eri'Cted  over  Bruce's 
76   in  Portmc»ak   diurchyard,    bciiriiig 
an    inscription    merely    the    wonis  — 
ichael  Bruc**.,    Ixtrn  March  *J7,  1740. 
I  6th  July,  17»J7." 

iUNTOX,  (iKORdE,   tailor  in  Cupjvr, 

bom  there  in  the  month  of  February 

of  rei4pcctable,  but  not  wealthy  })iirentH. 

vas  self-educated,  and  all  his  ihiys  a 

ing  man.     A  gentleman,  struck  witli 

re  intellectual  promise,  preHsinl  Inm  to 

t  of  a  university  education,  but  he  «le- 

the  offer,  chicHy,  wo  lK.'lieve,  lx>causi.' 

1  not  Rt«  how  }»••  • * 


iviiiis  us  lo  ine  coii 
kind  an<]  aniiublo  ch 
a  ti*uc  1  >iHscntfr,  he  w 
C'ui>sir,    wIicUh.t  it 
greatly  po<»nT  tho  d.\y 
botli  Kimke  and  wrot 
subjects  ;  and  the  |>at 
in  his  **  l^emauis"  foi 
lauy,  showing  their 
thought  and  consider, 
ment,  with  a  fine  i>oeti 
cent  humour — **that 
irenius" — running  throi 
he  did  not  accomplis. 
ments  of  physical  toil,  i 
for  iind  striven  after,  is 
to  be  said  of  the  greati> 
should  lie  enough  for  . 
know,  and  to  ivjtiice  in, 
alHtut  with  him  those  pu 
intellectuid  aspniitions  v 

**  M<N>nlit(ht  uu  the  iiiidiiigli 
Give  grace  snd  truth  to  11. 

As  the  greater  i)art  of  tht 
l>eeu  pubhshed  in  one  oi 
already,  it  is  not  m«ceHsar] 
oiiiniou  of  them  by  extracl 
t4j  the  \mmi  that  we  litre 
the  finely-timed  tribute  v 
Mr  iiruu ton's  memory,  ii 
preache<l  on  the  Sabbath  f 
ment,  by  M  r  l^mkine,  i 
Church,  where  the  de|K 
long  aiui  faithfully  otficia 
**  As  an  indivi<lual,"  saifl 
feel  that  in  this  n'mo\ 
Iteivavetl.  for,  during  the 
miuit>tr>'  here,  I  have  invi 
a  wise  couns«rllor,  a  ste^id; 
and  a  pleasant,  instru< 
Wherever  he  was  1  felt  tl 
and  interests  were  safe,  h 
ili*fi»»«'i  **" 
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rfgardtfd  the  edification  of  the  paiiieB  and 
the  good  of  tlie  Church,  while  adhering  to 
the  principles  of  our  Prcshyterian  polity. 
In  any  caseii  that  we  had  before  the  BU))erior 
court?,  whether  an  overtures,  or  references 
for  advice  (protests  or  appeals  during  all  that 
time  we  never  had),  we  found  in  him  an  able 
representative  and  advocate.  In  the  Fres- 
b>'tery  and  8^od  he  was  listened  to  with 
marked  attention ;  and  on  several  of  their 
coutmittees  he  had  a  place.  And  as  a  congre- 
gation we  are  this  day  bereaved.  As  clerk 
to  the  congregation  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  all  its  afiairs,  an(i  the  recognised 
medium  of  communication  between  the 
meml>ers  and  the  office-l>earers.  At  the  gate 
«»f  the  Lord's  house  he  was  ever  ready  to  re- 
rtrive  a  message,  or  to  hint  an  advice— and 
in  the  sanctuary  he  was  a  faitliful,  reguhir, 
and  attentive  hearer.  Few  Htranger  mini- 
Mtere  came  to  officiate  who  did  not  observe 
that  he  was  a  man  of  mark,  and  inquire 
who  lie  was.  He  stood  b]f  the  congregation 
when  it  was  weak  and  divided,  and  he  lived 
to  see  it  comj)aratively  strong,  flourishing 
and  unit#^l— free*l  fn>m  a  heavy  debt  which 
crippled  its  efforts,  and  its  place  of  worship 
improved  in  appearance  and  accommodation. 
In  all  the  plann  necessary  for  affecting  th*'se 
improvements  he  took  a  lively  interest,  and, 
s(>  far  as  he  was  able,  contributed  of  his 
suKstance." 

Bl'CCLEUCH,  William  Scott  Douo. 
L  V8,  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensbeiry, 
was  bom  in  1772,  and  calle^l  up  to  the 
House  of  Peers  in  hL*«  father's  lifetime  in 
l.*^7.  He  married  Harriet,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Viscount  Sydney,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children.  This  noble- 
man succeeded  to  the  family  honours  and 
estates  in  1812.  He  was  educated  at 
(.'hrist  Cliurch,  Cambridge,  and  soon  after 
his  studies  were  finished,  made  the  grand 
tour  with  a  Mr  Gartithore  as  his  tnivelling 
tutor.  They  visited  every  court  in  Europe, 
and  sustained  the  honour  of  the  family  by 
the  dignifie<l  manner  in  which  th(ry  lived. 
To  fill  thefUace  of  his  excellent  father,  Duke 
Henry,  was  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty,  for 
ff-w  ever  dischargeil  the  rluties  of  a  situation 
of  distinction  with  greater  satisfaction  to  the 
public.  Bretl  up  under  such  a  father,  and 
a  mother  worthy  of  him,  and  living  with 
him  in  the  strictesf  ties  of  mutual  affection, 
Duke  William — the  subject  of  this  memoir 
-  -came  to  the  honours  and  estates  with  the 
anxious  wish  to  tread  in  his  father's  patlts, 
and  to  follow  the  same  course  of  jtublic 
T>atriotism  and  private  benevolence  in  which 
lie  had  so  eminent  an  example  before  him. 
But  he  so  far  differed  from  his  father,  Duke 
Henry,  that  his  temper  was  more  quick,  and 
for  the  moment  mr>re  easily  susceptible  of 
n^entroent  when  undeserved  injury  "was 
ofTennl  to  him,  or  an  ungrateful  return  made 
to  his  favours.  He  had  perceived  that  his 
father's  kindness  did  not  uniformly  meet 
with  a  suitable  return,  and  he  placer!,  or 
rather  desired  to  place  himself,  for  he  some- 
times forgot  the  restriction,  under  the  regu- 


lation of  reciprocal  justice.  He  was,  upon 
principle,  an  enemy  to  that  species  of  benefi- 
cence which  has  its  source  as  much  in 
negligence  as  in  philanthi'opy,  and  gives, 
merely  because  it  is  ])ainful  to  withhold. 
His  first  anxiety  in  every  case  was  to  dis- 
cover what  the  party  with  whom  he  trans- 
acted had  a  right  to  exnect ;  his  next  was 
not  only  to  render  him  nis  full  due,  but  to 
make  those  additions  to  it  which  his  own 
nature  suggested.  In  a  settlement  of 
accounts,  which  had  become  somewhat 
I»erplexed  by  the  illness  and  death  of  an 
ancient  friend  of  the  family,  the  Duke  fir!*fc 
em]ilo3*e<l  himself  in  minutely  ascertaining 
the  amount  (»f  the  balance  <lue  to  him,  which 
was  considerable,  and  then,  by  a  stroke  of 
his  pen,  carried  a  similar  sum  to  the  creilit 
(»f  the  family  of  his  deceased  friend.  As  no 
man's  heart  was  ever  so  readily  openerl  by 
an  appearance  of  atteichment  and  kindness, 
the  Duke  never,  on  the  other  hand,  jK«r- 
mittod  liis  sense  of  imliflerent  usage  to  hurry 
him  into  vindictive  measures.  At  the  close 
of  a  contested  election,  in  which  the  usual 
subjects  of  irritation  ha<l  occurre<l,  his  first 
expression  was  "that  everything  was  now 
to  be  forgotten  excepting  the  services  of  his 
friends."  Owing  to  the  same  sense  of  justice 
we  know  it  has  Happened  moi-e  than  once, 
that  when  applietl  to  for  his  influence  with 
(M)vemment  to  grant  pensions  in  cases  of 
private  distress,  the  Duke  declined  to 
recommend  the  imnosition  of  such  burthen 
on  the  public,  and  himself  matle  good  the 
necessary  provision.  His  acts  of  well-con- 
sidered and  deliberate  generosity  were  not 
confined  to  the  poor,  proiwrly  so  terme<l, 
but  sought  out  and  relieved  the  less  endur- 
able wants  of  those  who  had  seen  belter 
days,  and  had  been  thrown  into  indigence 
by  accidentiil  misfortune  ;  nor  were  they 
who  reci'iveri  the  relief  always  able  to  trace 
the  source  from  whence  it  tt«»wed.  As  a 
public  man,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  was, 
like  his  father,  sincerelv  attached  to  the 
principles  of  Mr  Pitt,  which  he  supported 
on  every  (H:casion  with  spirit  and  energy, 
but  without  virulence  or  prejudice  against 
those  who  held  different  opinions.  He  held 
that  honour,  loyalty,  and  gi>od  faith, 
although  old-fashione<l  wonls,  expresse<l 
more  happily  the  duties  c^f  a  man  of  rank 
than  the  newer  vocables  which  have  some- 
times been  substituted  for  them.  He  was  a 
f>atriot  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word, 
lolding  that  the  country  harl  a  right  to  the 
last  acre  of  his  estates,  and  the  last  dn»p  of 
his  blo<xl ;  a  debt  which  he  prepared  seriously 
t(»  render  her  when  there  was  an  expecta- 
tion that  the  country  would  be  invaded. 
While  Lord  Dalkeith  he  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  we  are  not  aware  that  he  spoke 
above  once  or  twice  in  either  House  of 
Parli.iment,  hut  as  ]>resident  (»f  public 
meetings  he  often  expresse<l  liimself  with  an 
eaxe,  spirit,  and  felicity,  which  left  little 
doubt  that  liis  success  would  have  been  con- 
Bi<l«'rablt'  in  tlie  Senate.  His  (irace  was  for 
many  vears  colonel  of  the    Dumfriesshire 
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.  ..— v^..  HI  jivoii  the  evil  of  raok- 

iitin^,  which  haw  Ixhti  frauj^lit  witli  sucli 

isfortune  to  .S'otlaiul,  jiiiil  to  Sfcuro  tho 

Tiuancnt  inU'ii-st  Imth  <»f  ti*uantan«I  lainl- 

rtl.     No  trnantM  oji  tlio  linc-clciich  f.-ntatv 

bo  weiv  wortliv  of  patronage  were  over 

privet]  of  their  fiirniH ;  and  Rcarcc  any 

kve  voluntarily  relin<iuiahed  the  possegfiion 

them.    To  improve  his  lar^'c  pro|H»rty  by 

lildingr,  by  plantations  of  pvat  extent,  by 

ery  encouragement  to  a^'riculturc,  was  at 

ice  his  (rr.ice'8  moat  serious  eniployment, 

III  liis  princiftul  amusement.    The  esttite 

Quecn8l>errv,   to  which  he   succeedeii, 

hougli  wortli  from  £:i(),OUO  to  £-k),CKK) 

irly,  afforJe<l  t4)  the  Duke,  ownig  t<»  well- 

iiwn  circumstanceH,  scarce  the  Hixth  ]iart 

the  lewmr  sum.     Yet  he  not  only  re])aired 

magnificent  cattle  of  Drumlanric^,  but 

omplished,  during  the  few  yt^rs  that  he 

-»e8se<l  it,  tlie  restoration,  with  very  large 

itions,    of   tlioHc  extensive  plantations 

ch  had  l>een  lai<i  w:kste  during  the  life 

le  last  proprietor.     We  have  reason  t<» 

k  that  the  Duke  ex|>(*nded  on  this  single 

te,  in  repairing  the  mjurics  which  it  had 

lined,  not  les<«  than  eight  times  the  in- 

j  he  derived  from  it.     lie  was  an  en- 

astio  plauttT,   and  i>ersonally  under- 

1  the  quality  and  proi>i>r  treatment  of 

i  timber,     l^^or  two  or  three  years  ])ast 

rracc   extend(.*<l  his  attention  to  tlie 

of  cattle,  and  other  agricultural  ex- 

ents — a  pleasure  which  succeetle^i,  in 

degree,  to  that  of  field  s|wrts,  to  which, 

in  full  health,  he  was  much  addicted. 

were    the    principal   objects  of    the 

i  exiK*nse,  with  the  addition  of  that 

)usehold  suitable  to  his  dignity  ;  and 

■ifect  such  an  expenditure  must  liave 

ed  on  the  country  may  be  conj«»c- 

ythe  following  circumstance :— Inthe 

HI 7,  when  the  p(»or  stootl  so  mnob 


I  buc  cxieut  ot  nis  tamil 
\  was  a  kind  anrl   gen 
iiunnTous  housohoM,  i 
!  their  sincere  attachrntM 
I  and  st«*adin«'ss  of  his  fi 
rivalled.     Jiij4  intiinaci 
ill  early  dayn  or  during, 
on  other  occa«i(»ns,  he  1 
far  from  lisU*ning  to  amy 
.an  .absent  friend,  he  wou 
hear  him  ceiisureil  even  1 
Duke  of  liuccleuch  aU( 
lasting  att^u'hmt^nt  on  t, 
mates  by  the  value  whit 
sincerity  of  their  rcganl 
sion,  when  the  Duke  lix 
justly  irrit.ateil,  an  intinn 
freetfom  tt)  use  some  exjM) 
CJnice  on  the  extent  to  w 
carry  his  resentment.     Tl 
which  concetletl  the  point 
with  these  remarkable  woi 
son  to  thank  (rtxl  for  n 
es|H'cially  for  giving  me  fri 
me  the  truth. "   On  the  otlu 
w.os  not  leAs  c«a]iable  of  gi 
willing  to  listen  to  it.     He 
patience  into  the  most  n 
matters  far  beneath  his  ov 
and  with  strong,  cle.ar,  uns< 
sense,  never  failetl  to  |»oin 
most  honourable,  and  best 
sueil.    Indeetl,  \iv*  accuracy 
such  that  if  even  a  law  poii 
to  him,   tliveste<l   of  its  t 
could  tiike  a  view  of  it,  fr 
great  ])rinciiilt?<*  of  juHtice,  v 
f>een  B.atisfactory  to  a  pro 
The  punctilious  honour  wi 
fille<l  every  j>romise  miuie  t 
clench  cautious  in  giving 
or  others  applying  for  nii 
was  he,  though  with  sucl 
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answQfwl  yerj  manj  letters  with  his  own 
hAnd,  snd  never  suffered  above  a  post  to 
pass  over  without  a  reply,  even  to  tnose  of 
little  consequence  ;  so  tliat  this  single  duty 
occupioi  very  frequentiv  two  hours  a-day. 
But  his  conversation  often  turned  on  lite- 
rary subjects ;  and  the  zeal  with  which  he 
pr^erved  the  ancient  ruins  and  monuments 
which  exist  on  his  estates  showed  his  attach- 
ment to  the  histoi^  and  antiquiti^  of  his 
country.  In  judging  of  literary  composi- 
tion he  employed  that  sort  of  criticism  which 
arises  rather  from  good  taste,  and  strong 
and  acute  perception  of  what  wai  true  or 
false,  than  from  a  vivacity  of  imagination. 
In  this  particular  his  Grace  would  have 
formeil  no  inadequate  representative  of  the 
soundest  and  best  educated  part  of  the  read- 
ing public ;  and  an  author  might  have 
formed,  from  his  opinion,  a  very  accurate 
conjecture  how  his  work  would  be  received 
bv  those  whom  every  author  is  desirous  to 
please.  The  Duke's  own  style  in  epistf>lary 
correspondence  was  easy  and  playful,  or 
strong,  succinct,  and  expressive,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  **  In  gayer 
hours  nothing  could  be  so  universally  pleas- 
ing as  the  cheerfulness  and  high  spirits  of 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  He  bore  his  high 
rank  (so  embarrassing  to  some  others)  as 
easily  and  gracefully  as  he  might  have  worn 
his  sword.  He  himself  seemm  unconscious 
ef  its  existence ;  the  guests  respected  without 
fearing  it.  He  possensed  a  lightness  and 
playfulness  of  disposition,  much  humour, 
and  a  turn  for  raillery,  which  he  had  the 
singular  tact  to  pursue  just  so  far  as  it  was 
penectly  inoffensive,  but  never  to  inflict  a 
moment's  confusion  or  pain.  There  are 
periods  in  each  man's  life  which  can  never 
return  again  ;  and  the  friends  of  this  illus- 
trious person  will  long  look  back,  with  vain 
regret,  on  the^  delightful  hours  spent  in  bis 
society.  In  bis  intercourse  with  his  neigh- 
bours the  Duke  was  frank,  hospitable,  and 
social,  and  ready  upon  all  occasions  to  ac- 
commodate them  by  forming  plantations, 
by  exchanging  ground,  or  any  similar  point 
of  accommodation  and  courtesy.  To  the 
public  his  purse  was  ever  open,  as  appears 
from  his  Grace's  liberal  subscriptions  to  all 
works  of  splendour  or  utility.  We  have 
one  trait  to  add  to  this  portrait — it  is  the 
last  and  the  most  important.  As  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch  held  his  high  situation  for  the 
happinem  of  those  around  him,  he  did  not 
foivet  by  whom  it  was  committed  to  him. 
Public  worship  was  at  all  proper  seasons 
performed  in  his  family ;  and  his  own  sense 
of  devotion  was  humble,  -ardent,  and  sin- 
cere.^ A  devout  believer  in  the  truths  of 
religioti,  he  never,  even  in  the  gayest 
moment^  permitted  them  to  be  treated  with 
levity  in  nia  presence;  and  to  attempt  a 
jest  on  those  subjects  was  to  incur  his  serious 
reproof  and  displeasure.  He  has  gone  to 
receive  the  reward  of  these  virtues— too 
eariv  for  a  country  which  wUl  severely  feel 
hii  loss,  for  his  afflicted  family,  and  his  sor- 
rowing friends ;  but  not  too  soon  for  himself, 
KO.  xm. 


since  it  was  the  unceasing  labour  of  his  life 
to  improve  to  the  utmost  the  lar^e  oppor- 
tunities of  benefiting  mankind  with  which 
his  situation  invested  him.  Others  of  his 
rank  might  be  more  missed  in  the  resorts  of 
splendour  and  of  gaiety  frequented  by  per- 
sons of  distinction  ;  but  the  peasant,  wnile 
he  leant  on  his  spade — the  old  pensioner, 
sinking  to  the  grave  in  hopeless  indigence — 
and  the  young  man,  struggling  for  the 
means  of  existence — had  reason  to  miss  the 
generous  and  |)owerfid  fiatron,  whose  aid 
was  never  asked  in  vain  when  the  merit  of 
the  petitioner  was  unquestioned." 

BUCCLEUCH,  Walter  Francis  MoN- 
TAOUE  Douglas  Scott,  fifth  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch, was  bom  in  1806.  After  studying 
at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  he,  on 
arriving  at  his  majority,  in  1828,  tt>ok  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1842  he  was 
Lord  Privy  Seal  under  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
in  1846  President  of  the  Council  In  1842 
he  was  nominated  a  colonel  of  the  Edin- 
bura;h  Militia,  and  in  1857  appointed  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  aides-de-camp.  The  Duke 
is  a  moderate  Conservative  in  politics,  and 
takes  considerable  interest  in  i^ricultural 
and  social  improvements,  and  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  condition  of  the  Scottish 
peasantry.  Inchkeith,  which  is  in  the  parish 
of  Kinghom,  is  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch. 

BUCHANAN,  George,  Principal  of  the 
College  of  St  Leonard,  St  Andrews,  a  dis- 
tinguished reformer,  and  the  best  Latin 
poet  of  his  time,  was  bom  at  Killeam,  in 
Stirlingshire,  in  February  3506.  He  be- 
longed to  a  family  which  was  rather  ancient 
than  rich.  His  father,  Thomas  Buchanan 
of  DrumikUI,  died  of  the  stone  in  the  flower 
of  his  i^e,  and  owing  to  the  insolvency  of 
his  grandfather  about  the  same  time,  bis 
mother,  Agnes,  daughter  of  James  Heriet 
of  Trabrown,  was  left  in  extreme  poverty, 
with  five  sons  and  three  daughtera.  Her 
brother,  James  Heriet,  encouraged  by  the 
early  indications  of  genius  displayed  by 
George  while  at  school,  sent  him  to  the 
university  of  Paris,  where  he  improved  hii 
knowledge  of  Latin,  acquired  the  Greek 
language  without  the  aid  of  a  tutor,  and 
began  to  cultivate  his  poetical  talents.  On 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  being  without  re- 
sources, and  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  he  re- 
turned home  in  1522,  after  a  residence  of 
about  two  years  in  Paris.  In  1523,  while 
yet  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  served 
as  a  common  soldier  with  the  French 
Auxiliaries,  which,  under  the  command  of 
John  Duke  of  Albany,  marched  into  Eng- 
land, and  about  the  end  of  October  laid 
seige  to  the  castle  of  Wark,  from  which 
they  were  compelled  to  retreat.  After  one 
campaign  he  became  disgusted  with  a  mUi- 
tary  life,  and  the  hardships  he  had  endured 
on  this  occasion  so  much  afiected  his  con- 
stitution, that  he  was  confined  to  his  bed 
the  remainder  of  the  winter.  In  the  ensuing 
spring  he  and  his  brother,  Patrick,  were 
entered  students  at  the  university  of  St 
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.,  ^»«,ix4»imu  HMwlily  atloptHl  Luthcnm 
DientH,  and  Inx^ame  a  Ktea<iv  friend  to 
!ef  orniation.     A  f  tt*r  stni^'«,dinf,'  with  liifl 
pse  fortuno  for  alumt  two  yt-ars,  li»'  jit 
rtTom»<l  till*  aji|><)intni«'nt  «»f  pniftrssor 
V.  c«»lK!ge  (»f  St  liarlw,  where  ho  tiUiKht 
mar  for  three  veara,  without  deriving 
I  remuneration  for  hiH  Uhourn.     1  n  1 W2 
oune  tutor  ti>  (.»ill»ert  Kennwly,  Earl 
dhjllui,  to  wliom  he  inscribed  his  first 
bein^  a  translation  of  the  famous 
s   Lmacre*8    Itudiments    of   I^atin 
imar,  wliioh  was  puhlishetl   in  l.TO. 
t^sided  with  the  Earl  in   France  for 
five  yeaw,  and  in  May  15;<7  he  ac- 
luiud  liim  to  Si'otland,  and  was  soon 
lirpfNiintcd  by  James  V.  tutor  to  his 
X  son,  .TamcA  Stewart,  afttTwanls  the 
of  Kelso,  who  dicil  in  1548,  and  not 
•thor,  the  famous  Flarl  of  Murray,  as 
nisly  stated  in  st^veral  of  his  memoirs. 
Tn  m»m  the  I/ord  Hij»h  Treasurer's 
ts,  quotc*d  in  the  ap])ondix  to  the  first 
of  Pitcaim's    "Criminal    Trials," 
ugust  21,  lo.S7,  Buclianan  was  paid, 
r  of  the  King,  twenty  iN>unds  ;  and 
10  sum  July  15^)8,  when  he  also  re- 
i  rich  gown  of  Paris  black,  with  a 
on  occasion  of  Mary  of  CJuise's 
•ntr}'  intt>  Edinburgh.      While  he 
vith  Lonl  Cassillis  in  A3rr8hire,  dis- 
itli  the  licentiousness  of  the  Kran- 
?riar8,  he   composed    bis    **Som- 
little  i>oem,  in  which  he  represents 
is  as  soliciting  him  to  enter  into 
%  and  himself  as  rejecting  the  pn)- 
h  a  sarcastic  disdain.     Afterwards, 
(juest  of  the  King,  bo  wrote  liis 
la*'  and  "  Franciscanus,"  which, 
the  last,  were  so  bitterly  satirical, 
clergy  l)ecame  greatly   incense<i 
im,  and    even   luxnised    him    of 
About  the  l>eginninir  (»f  iruV>  !»" 


rviiigfiom,   to  the   (N>lleg 
which  he  sucoeedeil.     He 
Sapphic*  o<le  to  tlie  ytmth  r 
the  view  of  reconuuen<lin^' 
<»f  tl>e  lil'cral  arts.     iMiri: 
thrR*,    the    Kuii)eror    Chj 
through  iionleaux,  on  wh 
the  Colk*ge,  he  j*resented  h 
nn  elegant   f^atin  {Miem. 
exiio8e<l  to  tlanger  from  C 
who  wrote  to  the  Archbish 
to  have  him  apprehended,  b 
into  the  hands  of  tl:ose  wh 
to  the  poet,  and  he  was  suf 
unmolestetl.     in  1543,   the 
broken   out  at  Bordeaux,  b 
place,  and  l)ecame  for  some 
tutor  to  the  oelebr;ite<l    Mi 
reconls  the  fact  in  his  Essay: 
went  to  l*aris,  where  he  tauj: 
claKs  in  the  college  of  Cardir 
I  n  1547,  he  accom{)anied  his  f 
<.4ovea,  to  Portugal,  and  beca 
professors  in  the  l^niversity 
then  rewntly  estal)lished.    1 
(lovea,  in  the  ensuing  year, 
those  of  his  colleagues,  who, 
were  foreigners,  at  the  niercj'  o 
priests.     Accuse*!  of  beipfj  an 
nomish  faith,  and  of  having  i 
Ijont,  he  was  thn>wn  into  the 
the  Inquisition.     After  being  < 
a  year  and  a  half,  he  was  after 
a  monaster}',  where  he  emploj 
in  writing  a  considerable  part 
able  Latin  versitm  of  the  Psal 
tained  his  lil»erty  in  1551.  and  re 
pension  from  the  King  to  indi 
main  in  Portugal ;  but  \Mng  < 
quit  that  countrj'he  withdiffici 
the  king's  ])enuission  to  dep< 
end>arked  for  England.     The  u 
of  aifairs  during  the  minoritv  of 
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leiame-to  exainining  the  coutrMvereies  on  the 
subjeefe  of   religiou    which   then    agitated 
£uropeu     He  also  compoeed   iiart  of  his 
iihilusophicalpoem,  "  De  Sphera,"  and  wrote 
nia  Ode  on  the  ourrender  of  CoUas,  hia 
Epithalamium  on  the  marmge  of  Alary 
Qu«en  of  Scots  to  the  Dauphin,  and  pub- 
lished the  first  specimens  ol  his  version  of 
the   Psahns,    and   his   translation   ol  the 
Alceetis.     On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  in  France,  Buchanan  returned  to  iScot- 
land  in  1560 ;  and  though  a  professed  ad- 
herent of  the  llefonned  religion,  he  was 
well  rectaved  at  court.     In  1562  we  find 
him  oifidatiug  as  classical  tutor   to    the 
Queen.    Mary  was  then  in  her  twentieth 
year,  and   a  letter   from    Randolph,    the 
English  Ambassador,  states  that  Buchanan 
read  with  her  every  afternoon  a  portion  of 
Livy.     In  156:}  he  was  appointed  hy  Parlia- 
ment, with  otbere,  to  inspect  the  revenues 
Slid  regulate  the  instruction  at  the  univer- 
sities ;  and,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church,  one  of  the  commissioners  to  revise 
"  The  Book  of  Discipline."    In  1564  the 
Queen  bestowed  on  hun  a  pension  of  five 
hundred  pounds  Scots.     In  1566  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Earl  of  Murray  Principal 
of  St  Leonard  College,  St  Andrews.    Al- 
though a  layman,  he  was,  in  June  1567,  on 
account  of  his  extraordinary  al)ilitie8  xmd 
learning,  elected  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly.     It  is  uncertain  at  what  precise 
lieriod  his  admirable  version  of  the  Psalms 
was  first  printed;    but  a   second   edition 
appeared  in  1566.     The  work  was  inscribed 
in  an  elegant  dedication  to  Queen  Mary, 
who,  in  1564,  at  the  death  of  Quentin  Ken- 
nedy, had  conferred  upon  him  the  temix)- 
ralities  of  Crossraguell  Abbey.    To  the  Earl 
of  Murray  he  inscribed  his  ^^  Franciscanus" 
during  the  same  year.      The    murder  of 
Damley.  and  the  Queen*8  marriage  to  Both- 
weU,  induced  Buchanan  to  join  the  party  of 
the  Earl  of  Murray,  whom  he  acoomjianied 
U»  the  conference  at  York,  and  afterwards 
at  Hampton  Court.    At  the  desire  of  the 
Earl,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  write  his 
famous  "  Detectio  Maris  Keginae,"  which 
was  published  in  1571,  a  year  after  the 
Regent's    assassination    by    Hamilton   of 
Bothwellhaugh.     Ou  this  event  taking  place 
be  wrote  *'  Ane  Admonitioun  direct  to  the 
trew  Lordis,    Mantenaris    of  the    Kingis 
Graces  Autboritie."    He  also  wrote  aljout 
the  same  time  a  satirical  tract  in  the  Scottish 
dialect,  oititled  the  **  Chameleon,"  with  the 
view  of  exposing  the  vacillating  iK>licy  and 
conduct  <k  Secretary  Maitland.      In  the 
same  year  (1570)  Buchanxm  was  ap))ointed 
by  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  one  of  the  pre- 
oeptora  to  the  young  Kin^,  who  was  then  in 
his  fourUi  vear ;  and  to  him  James  VI.  was 
indebted    for    all    his    classical   learning. 
Buchanan  was  also  made  Director  to  the 
Chancenr,  and  some  time  after  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Council^  and  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
the  latter  office  entitling  him  to  a  seat  in 
Parliament.      He  likewise    received    from 
Queen  Elisabeth  a  pension  of  £100  a-ycar. 


In  1579  he  published  his  famous  treatise 
**  De  Jure  Regni  apud  Sootos,"  dedicated  to 
the  King,  though  advocating  strongly  the 
rights  of  the  [Hiople.  In  the  seventy-fourth 
year  of  his  age  he  composed  a  brie!  sketch 
of  his  own  lite.  The  last  twelve  years  of  his 
existence  he  employed  in  composing  in  Latin 
his  **  lierum  Scoticarum  Historia,"in  twenty 
books,  jiublishe<l  at  Edinburgh  in  1582.  He 
survived  the  publication  of  tiiis,  the  greatest 
and  the  last  of  his  works,  scarcelv  a  month. 
Broken  by  age  and  infirmities,  he  had  retired 
the  preceding  year  from  the  court  at  Stirling 
to  Edinburgo,  resigning  all  his  public  an- 

K>intments,  and  calmly  awaiting  death, 
e  died  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  Sept.  28, 
1582,  aged  76  years,  eight  months,  and  was 
honourably  interred  by  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
in  the  Grey  friars*  churchyard.  An  edition 
of  his  works  was  published  by  Ruddiman  at 
Edinburgh,  in  2  vols,  folio,  in  1714,  and 
another  at  Ley  den,  in  4to.  in  1725. 

BUIST,  Dr  George,  of  St  Andrews,  was 
bom  in  the  parish  of  KetUe  on  the  20th  of 
March  1779.  Early  sent  to  school  and  collejge, 
he  made  raiiid  progress  in  his  various  studies, 
and  as  a  youth  was  universally  regarded  with 
affection  for  a  quality  which  he  retained  to 
his  latest  day— an  unassuming  kindness^  of 
disposition  and  temper,  which  ma(le  it  im- 
])08ible  for  him  to  irritate  or  to  Xw  irritated. 
After  completing  a  course  of  philosophy  at 
the   University  of    St    Andrews,    and    of 
divinity  at  the  University  of  Ediiiliurgh, 
where  he  was  the  conteniponwry  of  the  late 
Principal  Leo,  whose  friendship  he  retained 
througn    the    long  life    of  botli,     he  was 
licensed  as  a  preacher  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Cui)u:.     But  with  the  desire  for  im|>Tove- 
ment  in  various  de[)artments  of  knowledge 
which    always    characterise<l  him,     before 
settling  down  in  ministerial  life  he  travelled 
on  the  continent,  taking  advantage  of  the 
short  peace  in  1801-2.     Soon  after  liis  re- 
turn he  was  ordained  minister  of  Falkland 
Cm  September  1802)  just  six  months  before 
Dr  Chalmers  was  ordained    in  the  same 
Presbytery    minister    of    Kilraany.       Dr 
Buist  thus  laboured  in  the  ministry  for  the 
long  period  of  upwanls  of  fifty -seven  years, 
and  was  almost  the  father  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  there  being,  when  he  died,  only 
three  m blisters  alive    who  were  ordained 
beft>re  him.     During  his  ministry  at  Falk- 
land he  was  eKteeuied  as  a  preacher,  and 
was  indefatigable  in  the  discnarge    of    his 
parochial  duties.     Active  in  his  habits,  he 
was  always  ready,  on  the  call  of  his  ]iiurish- 
ioners,   to  re8|X)iHl  to  any  occasion  for  bis 
services.      In   1800  he   was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  the  Town  Council  to  be  minister 
of  the  second  charge  of  St  Andrews ;  but 
owing  to  some  local  dispute  as  to  the  elec- 
tion, was  not  admitted  till  Scpteml>er  1813. 
For  several  years  he  was  thus  the  colleague 
of  the  late  Princii)al  Hill,  of  whose  cordi- 
ality and  kindness  to  him  he  ever  expreosed 
the  liveliest  stnse.     On   the  death  of  Dr 
Robertson  in  1817 — Dr  Buist  having  pre- 
viously received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  th* 
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Vninnl^  of  S(  AndrBirg-~wu  ftppointei] 
hr  the  Crown  Profttaor  of  Hebrew  in  St 
Aarft  Colhcfl,  and  in  1823,  on  the  removal 
of  Dr  Lee  to  Edinburgh,  WM  promoted 
Irotn  the  Hebrew  Chur  to  tbu  ot  Ecclesi- 
Utical  Eiitory.  Dr  Built  wu  nused  to  the 
higheat  Lonour  which  the  Church  of  Scot' 
land  could  bestow,  being  in  1S48,  unani- 
tnouslf  elected  Moderator  of  the  General 
Aanembly,  and  bia  veiierableGoure  and  dig- 
nified manner  were  admirably  suited  fur 
tiiat  hifli  office.  No  one  ever  laboured 
more  faithfully  in  the  ministry.  To  the  Ust 
year  of  hia  ministry  be  continued  hia  wonted 
viaitatioDS,  and  in  the  week  before  he  died 
had  been  attending  a  echool  examination, 
and  a  funeral  in  the  country.  During  that 
winter  lii>  ueually  unbroken  gtate  of  health 
wu  considerably  impMtvd,  and  he  was 
deeply  affected  by  the  iUness  and  death  of 
hiilaat  surviving  aon,  who  for  many  years 
bad  been  a  lufii^er  friim  a  painful  malady. 
Df  Buist  wu  early  [oarried  to  the  daughter 
of  William  Ferme,  Eaq.  of  Tillywhuid- 
laiid,  aod  had  a  number  of  children,  ail  of 
whom,  u  also  his  wife,  pre-deceaecd  him, 
excepting  one  daughter.  His  eldest  son 
wu  married,  and  left  two  boub.  Di 
Buist  died  in  ISBO.  Many  years  will  elapse 
before  the  ncollectjon  of  Dr  Buist  fades 
from  the  memory  of  thi  '  '  '  ' 
Andrews.  The  jmor  lool 
friend  and  couoHellor  ;  all  classes  respected 
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devoted  himwK  to  the  duties  of  his  cuUin) 
and,  amid  all  the  asperities  and  divisions 
thew  latter    times,    Dr  Buist    was    nsv 
known  to  use  aa  angry  word  or  to  have  li 
a  friend.     Some  j-ears  ago  Dr  Buist  printed 
a  few  of  hii  lectures  on  the  Acts     '  " 
Apostles,  which  he  privately  gave  to 
ot  bis  parishioDen  u  a  memorial  of  hu 
ministry. 

BURN,  Maior-General  Andrew,  wu 
born  at  AnstruCher  on  8th  December  1742. 
His  parents  and  ctoaest  relatives  were  pious 

people;  but  though  they  taught  hir-   

luUy  the  externals  of  the  truth,  thej   

not  convert  his  soul  Yet  in  after  lite  he 
could  declare  that  during  the  years  of  bis 
vTosseet  wickedness,  the  remembrance  of 
bis  boyhood's  home,  and  of  the  pure  lessons 
lesmtil  there,  was  a  powerful  check  to  his 
commission  of  evil,  and  helped  to  reader 
him  more  susceptible  of  good.    At  fourteen 

His  father  becoming  purser  ou  botuU  a  man- 
of-war,  the  youth  declared  bis  long -growing 
dislike  to  the  desk,  and  desire  to  go  to  sea. 
It  was  a  time  when  naval  battles  made  the 
world  ring,  aud  he  believed  that  all  sorts  of 
s^ory  and  wealth  were  to  be  had  on  ship- 
board. His  first  station  sadly  undeceived 
him  ;  it  wu  close  by  the  Dogger-bank,  in 
the  NoTtli  Sea,  where  the  ship  tossed  about 
for  some  time,  ingloriously  protecting  the 
cod -fisheries-  "  ConsUntly  sea-sick,  and  in 
hourly  dread  of  perishing  on  a  lee  shore,  he 
perceived,  w*""  *""  '-'      


fully  of  leaving  ■  promising  profeaaion  at 
home  for  one  so  very  disagievaUe  and  pn- 
carious  abroad."  Neithor  did  prize  money 
recompense  him  for  these  harilahipa ;  the 
total  of  what  he  gained  during  the  entire 
war  amounted  to  the  muniBccnt  sum  of 
three  shillings  and  siipenoe  sterling.  Thus 
were  his  dreams  of  fortune  and  glory  dini- 
pated.  One  advantage  he  had  in  these  ap- 
parently adverse  circumstances — the  com- 
panionship of  his  pious  father ;  who  fre- 
quently brought  him  to  his  cabin  for  prayer 
and  Cnristian  conveiaation  over  the  Scrip- 
tures, when  he  might  otherwise  have  been 
carousing  with  a  set  of  abandoned  mess- 
mates below.  "  I  stand  amazed  at  the 
discriminating  love  of  (iod  in  this  mercy," 
be  writes  in  ^ter  years  ;  "  and  while  1  gaze 
at  the  danger  I  escaped,  I  wonder  that  I  do 
□ot  love  him  more."  Ensuing  yean  found 
Mr  Bum  ia  the  West  India,  which  was  the 
sc«ne  of  much  sin  for  him  ;  and  a  violent 
illness  that  seized  him  ere  his  departure  did 
not  arouse  his  soul  from  its  sleep.  Though 
recovery  seemed  hopeless,  he  had  not  the 
leut  thought  of  the  awful  future  state  await- 
ing him.  an  impenitent  sinner  ;  the  sickness 
and  its  healing  were  alike  callously  received. 


jnttc 


afterwards,  he  ii 


dently  lain  there 


idently  threw 

Sua  Bibuuuuu  Biiu  Miuc  to  Lngland, 
ere  he  was  reduced  to  such  sinula  of 
poverty  (while  waiting  fur  his  friends'  inte- 
rest to  procure  him  a  conmiission)  that  he 
records  how  he  one  day  walked  round  and 
round  the  ramparts  of  Portsmouth,  till  he 
wu  so  exhauatdd  with  hunger  and  fatigue 
u  scarcely  to  be  able  to  stand.  "  Havmg 
a  pair  of  silver  buckles  in  his  shoes,  the  gift 
of  an  affectionate  sister,  he  determined 
(though  with  much  reluctance)  to  take  them 
to  some  Jew  in  the  town,  and  exchange 
them  for  metal  ones,  in  hopes  that  the  sur- 
plus value  would  procure  him  a  lodging  and 
some  food;  but  just  u  he  vat  proceeding 
to  execute  this  plan  he  was  accosted  in  » 
very  friendly  way  by  an  old  acquaintance, 
who  asked  him  if  he  had  dined  :  and  by 
this  friend  he  wu  plentifully  supplied  for  a 
few  days,"  until  his  commission  in  the 
Marines  arrived.  This  wu  one  of  the 
numerous  striking  providences  of  his  life 
which  the  old  General  loved  to  recall  and 
reUte  when  he  sat  by  the  fireside  with  sons 
and  daughters  about  him,  ia  the  peaceful 
decline  of  years  gmnted  him  by  his  God. 
Another  remarkable  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence occurred  to  him  the  very  day  he  went 
on  his  firat  cruise  from  Plymouth.  "The 
hammock  was  put  up  for  him  in  the  gun- 
room. He  did  not  examine  how  it  was 
hung;  and  about  dawn,  the  quartermaster 
being  obliged  to  shift  the  helm  on  account 
ot  the  tide's  turning  (the  ship  being  then  at 
anchor),  the  tiller  came  foul  of  his  hammock, 
which  wu  hung  up  close  to  the  deck,  and 
'  hia  head  acainit  one  of  the  beam*. 
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Buxn  awoke  in  great  pain,  but 

found  that  his  head  was  jammea  bo  fast 
between  the  tiller  and  the  beam  that  he 
could  not  get  it  disengaged.  He  cried  out 
for  help,  and  a  midshipman  who  was  present 
ran  on  deck,  shifted  the  hehu,  and  released 
him ;  when,  u|X)n  his  knees,  he  thanked 
God  for  his  dehverance.  Had  the  quarter- 
master continued  to  turn  the  wheel,  which 
he  would  have  done  if  the  midshipman  had 
not  hurried  to  prevent  him,  Mr  Burn's  skull 
must  have  been  crushed,  and  an  instant 
period  put  to  his  existence. "  Henceforward 
hia  conduct  was  so  correct  that  he  was  con- 
Bidt»«d  by  his  messmates  a  remarkably  good 
Christian.  That  he  had  not  the  life  of  God 
in  his  soul  was  indeed  soon  proved,  for  being 
put  on  half-pay  owing  to  some  curtailment 
of  the  forces,  he  went  to  France  with  a  lad, 
in  the  capacity  of  tutor,  and  there  gave  him- 
self up  to  all  manner  of  ungodly  living.  He 
became  an  inveterate  gambler,  though  he 
had  some  time  jpreviously  written  down  a 
solemn  vow,  wmle  kneeling  on  his  knees, 
calling  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  that  he 
should  never  again  play  at  cards,  under  any 

§retext  whatever,  as  long  as  he  should  live, 
'he  first  pretext  to  which  he  yielded  was 
holding  a  hand  of  cards  for  some  person 
suddenly  called  away  from  the  table  on 
business;  and  from  that  compliance  the 
downward  course  was  easy,  till  soon  "  he 
was  engaged  at  the  card-table  day  and  night, 
week-days  and  sabbath-days."  with  inter- 
vals which  were  filled  up  with  Uie  billiard- 
table  and  the  theatre.  Likewise,  whatever 
remnant  of  religious  principle  or  belief  he 
had  left  was  sapped  by  the  insidious  reason- 
ings of  French  philosophers ;  he  became  a 
thorough  infidel  in  theory  as  well  as  in 
practice.  Now  began  the  chain  of  circum- 
stances which  brought  back  the  wanderer 
to  his  God.  The  mother  of  the  boy  to  whom 
he  was  tutor  becatue  so  violently  prejudiced 
against  him  that  he  resigned  his  situation  ; 
and  as  his  half -pay  was  very  trifling  he  was 
driven  to  seek  some  other  mode  of  earning 
money.  ^  It  was  his  ambition  to  become  such 
a  proficient  in  the  French  language  as  to 
be  an  acceptable  author ;  and  he  studied  so 
hard  with  this  object  that  he  was  generally 
at  lus  books  before  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
Some  essays  which  ho  wrote  were  favour- 
ably received  by  the  critics  ;  so  he  resolverl 
upon  accomplishing  a  great  work  that  should 
bring  him  fame  and  fortime  at  once.  For  a 
year  he  spent  his  whole  energies  in  the  com- 
position of  a  tragedy,  and  from  stooping 
contracted  a  pain  in  the  chest,  which  often 
troubled  him  in  after  life ;  and  the  result  of 
all  his  labour  was  an  utter  failure.  '^  This 
stunned  me  like  a  stroke  of  thunder,"  be 
says ;  **  and  by  and  by  I  was  reduced  to  the 
lowest  possible  distress.  My  body  pained 
and  emaciated,  my  soul  bowed  down  under 
tlie  weight  of  the  most  pungent  di8ap|>oint- 
ment  and  sorrow,  1  had  the  prosjiect  of 
perishing  in  a  strange  land."  But  infinitely 
mure  miserable  would  it  have  been  for  him 
if  his  tragedy  had  suoceeded ;  in  all  proba- 


bility his  soul  would  never  have  come  within 
the  sound  of  the  Gospel  again.  Subsequently 
a  kind  English  lady  helped  him  with  some 
money  to  go  home.  Hia  parents  were 
shocked  with  the  alteration  m  their  son. 
"  France  has  been  your  ruin,"  they  said  to 
him,  with  many  tears  ;  they  besought  him 
not  to  rest  satisfied  with  his  infidel  ideas. 
The  death  of  bis  only  brother  powerfully 
aided  their  arguments  and  entreaties.  Be- 
fore the  solemn  realities  of  death  how  paltry 
seemed  all  the  sophistry  of  French  sceptics ! 
Lieutenant  Burn  went  to  hear  the  Gospel 
preached,  with  the  pride  of  his  nature 
humbled  under  the  stroke  of  bereavement ; 
and  it  was  to  him  the  ]K)wer  of  God  to  sal- 
vation. Shortly  after  his  conversion  he 
married  a  Christian  lady,  who  became  the 
great  temi)oral  happiness  of  his  life,  and 
helped  him  on  his  way  heavenward.  The 
following  incident  seems  to  belong  to  this 
period.  He  writes  in  his  reminiscences  : — 
**  As  I  have  every  reason  to  praise  God  for 
his  peculiar  favours,  so  ought  I  also  to  bless 
and  magnify  his  holy  name  as  the  hearer  and 
answerer  of  prayer.  I  have  never  found 
him  more  so  than  when  he  has  refused  a 
direct  and  immediate  grant  of  my  petitions. 
I  have  frequently  seen  in  the  issue  that  I 
had  ten  times  more  reason  to  thank  him  for 
the  refusal  or  delay  than  if  he  had  at  once 
granted  me  what  I  asked.  About  forty 
years  ago,  when  I  was  a  subaltern  in  the 
Royal  Marines,  two  other  ofiicers  and  my- 
self were  ordered  to  embark,  one  in  each  of 
the  three  guard-ships  then  stationed  in  the 
Medway.  Two  of  them  lay  close  to  the 
dockyanl,  affording  at  all  times  easy  accen 
to  the  shore  ;  but  the  other,  the  Resolution, 
of  seventy -four  guns,  was  moored  half-way 
down  the  river,  towards  Sheemess,  whence, 
in  winter  and  bad  weather,  it  was  trouble- 
some to  land,  and  sometimes  im])racticable. 
For  this  reason  it  was  natural  for  each  of 
us  to  wish  for  one  of  the  Chatham  ships, 
and  strong  interrat  was  made  by  us  re- 
spectively with  the  commanding  officer  for 
the  puri>ose ;  but  he,  finding  that  he  must 
disoblige  one  of  the  three,  ordered  us  to 
attend  parade  next  morning,  and  draw  lots 
for  our  shins.  This  of  course  drove  me  to 
my  strongnold,  and  if  over  I  pr^e<l  with 
fervency  in  my  life  it  was  now.  1  pleaded 
hard  with  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  that  he 
knew  my  chief  motive  for  desiring  one  of 
the  Chatham  ships  was,  that  I  might  con- 
stantly attend  the  means  of  grace  und  the 
ordinances  of  his  house ;  and  I  felt  confi- 
dence that  if  I  was  really  a  child  of  Gixl  he 
would  grant  my  request.  The  important 
morning  came ;  and  I  drew  the  dreaded 
ship  down  the  river !  Had  I  drawn  my 
death  warrant  I  hardly  think  it  would  have 
affected  me  more.  Sly  prayer  was  now 
apparently  rejected,  and  the  enemy  of  souls, 
taking  advantage  of  the  agitated  state  of 
my  depraved  heart,  easily  made  me  draw 
the  conclusion,  either  that  I  was  no  Chris- 
tian, or  that  God  paid  no  attention  to  those 
who  professed  to  be  such.    .    .    .    But  a 
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.  , -(itMitxi  iiiin  to  come  U* 

public  worship,  tin*  liitttT  wjis  most  aiiAiouM 
that  Koiii(.'thinf(  HhoiiM  he  Haiti  a;^^'unHt  that 
liewttin;;  vice.     Sd,  iw  8<)<ni  as  thfv  wrrc 
watetl,  he  Ih'jj^an  t«>  pray  eanu-stly  tliat  the 
Lord   \v<»ii]<l    iiitiin'iiee    the    iiiirnl    «»f    the 
prvacher  in  that  direction ;  hut  when  the 
Bermon  came  it  was  on  a   mihject  nuite 
foreign  to  the  pur)M)8e.    Towards  its  cuk^c, 
however,    the    preacher    be^an    to   B|H'ak 
against   swearing,    and    he    *'  was  a   full 
quarter  of  an  liour  demonstrating,  v^ith  im- 
Dommon  eloquence  and  couvhicing  argu- 
ments, its  biufulnesH,  meanness,  and  dau- 
^rous  consenuences  ;  and  concluded  by  re- 
leatiug  the  tnini  commandment  with  such 
olemnity  that  it  forced  tlie  whole  auditory 
nto  the  most  serious  attentiim."    The  won- 
erful  fact  here  is,  that  Mr  Bum  hod  lieen 
hiuking  in  his  own  mind  l>efoi%hand,  during 
le  silent  prayer,  that  **  if  the  thini  com- 
landmcnt  were  but  pronounced  with  solenm 
lei^  and  j>ower  fn>m  the  imlpit,   what 
lod  might  it  not  do  !"    And  thus  in  the 
try  minutest  detail  did  the  great  He<irer  of 
ayer  grant  his  reijuraL     Mr  Bum  gradu- 
y  rose  in  bis  profession  to  the  rank  of 
utenant-colonel,  and  was  engaged  in  many 
rts  of  the  world  on  active  ser^dce.     His 
ly  contains  sundry  de^Hniptions  of  the 
ces  which  he  visited,  and  the  reflectiond 
•xd  on  his  mind  >>y  the  state  of  the 
fillers  in  fon>ign  Luids.     For  instance,  at 
Ixm,  in  179<j,  he  descril>es  the  procession 
^-on^UB  C^hristi,  which  was  attended  by 
royiU  family,  the  courts  of  law,  and  the 
ility  of  l^ortugiil : — **  A  monk  l>elonging 
le  monastery  from  which  the  pn>cessiou 
to  set  off  knew  my  comjianion,  and 
m1  UH  at  a  front  window^  facmg  the  large 
re  of  the  Inquisition,  where  we  hatl  a 
ileto  view  ot  the  whole.     There  was 
an  image  of  St  (ieorge,  tlie  {utron  of 


.....ov  iiu|ipy  uiim  viiu 
the  ]»resence  of  his 
tliat  Saviour  whom  1 
love<l  ami  w.-rvnl  wit 
his  fioul.      I'Vver  and 
his  stn^n^^'th  to  the  lo 
able  to  l»ear  ti*stimon} 
bless(.*d  truth    which 
nature's  extremity, 
hours   his   bio<;r<vpher 
fnxiuently  heanl  to  pn 
and  a  si>eedy  removal 
He  expressetl  a  desire 
will  he  might  die  on  tl 
and  sf>end  that  holy  di 
heaven.     His  disonier 
day,  17th  September, 
of  extreme  sutturin};^  h 
symptoms  of  immediatt 
luoniin^  of  the  folio wi 
asketl  it  he  wished  to  f> 
ticular,   he  replied  witi 
*  Nobo<ly,     niHHxly    bul 
These  were  all  but  his  h 
Gw[  gninted  the  desire  o 
Subluith  morning,  when 
tered  into  the  rest  that 
reileeme<l,  and    began  t 
ever"  which  is  spent  **  wi 
was  buried  in  the  churc 
garet's,  Rochester.    A  ta 
after  recording  his  great 
lences,  describes  him  as  ' 
ho  was  in  this  Ufe,  and  a) 
the  next,  to  the  grace  of  ' 
BIJKNKT,  Alkxand 
St  Andrews. — lliis  eccl 
death  of  Archbishop  Fi 
latotl  from  Alwnleen  to  (i 
defeat  of  the  relwls  at  1 
Ari'hbishop  Burnet  show* 
to  have  those  i>eople  w 
arms  uhc<1  with   lenity. 
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office  m  the  muntli  of  December  1669. 
Uereopon  Bishop  Leiffhton  was  made, 
first,  Commendatoi^  and  then  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow;  but  Mr  Leigbton  resigning 
again  in  the  year  1674,  Dr  Burnet  was  re- 
stored to  his  see  by  the  King's  letter  of  7th 
September  1674— and  an  act  of  record  of 
Pnvy  Council  following  thereon  dated  27th 
September  that  year— which  he  peaceably 
posMssed  untU  he  was  translated  thence  to 
the  primacy  of  St  Andrews. 

BURNS,  Rev.  John,  minister  of  Denino, 
was  bom  at  St  Andrews  in  the  year  1810. 
He  receivcKi  his  training  at  the  university  of 
his  native  city,  and  being  distinguished  as 
an  accurate  scholar  he  was  chosen  by  the 
late  Mr  Carmichael  to  take  part  in  the 
teaching  of  the  classical  department  in  the 
Madras  Institution.  He  was  subseciuently 
selected  by  Drs  Cook  and  Hunter  to  act  as 
their  substitute  in  conducting  the  classes  of 
moral  philosophy  and  Itjgic  in  the  United  Col- 
lege. Xatterly,  with  hu  usual  kindness,  Mr 
Bums  had  consented  to  take  a  partial  charge 
of  the  daffies  of  Principal  Tullocb  during 
his  absence  abroad  on  account  of  failing 
health — a  duty  for  which  Mr  Bums  was 
peculiarly  fitted  by  his  clearness  of  thinking 
and  sound  judgment.  Conscientiously  alive 
to  the  importance  of  preparing  himself  for  the 
office  of  toe  ministry,  by  the  study  of  the  origi- 
nal Scriptures,  he  told  his  brethren,  when  he 
came  to  be  Moderator  of  the  Presbytery, 
that  he  did  not  reckon  himself  at  liberty  to 
obtain  his  licence,  and  to  preach  the  Gospel 
till  he  had  more  than  once  read  through  the 
Greek  Testament.  It  was,  neverthelesH,  his 
fortune  to  see  men  of  far  inferior  standing 
and  abilities  obtaining  preferment  before 
him.  After  diligently  fulfilling  the  duties 
of  various  temporary  appointments,  and 
holding  for  some  time  the  office  of  assistant 
minister  at  Alloa,  he  was  at  length  presented 
by  the  Crown  to  the  parish  of  Dunnichen. 
lie  had  not  been  long  settled  there  wbeu 
the  Senatus  of  the  Uniteil  College  appointed 
him  in  1850  to  the  vacant  parish  of  Denino, 
in  compliance  with  the  earnest  wish  and  re- 
quest of  the  parishioners  among  whom  he 
had  formerly  laboured  as  assistant.  In  this 
new  parish  he  had  not  a  few  difficulties  to 
contend  with,  but  by  a  rare  combination  of 
prudence  and  zeal,  by  the  earnest  vigour  of 
nis  preaching, and  by  the  unwearied  assiduity 
of  his  other  ministerial  labours,  he  secured 
the  aJStsctions  of  his  parishioners  so  fully  that 
the  church  was  found  too  small  to  contain 
the  congregation.  The  enlargement  of  the 
church  in  1863,  and  the  previous  erection  of 
a  new  parochial  school — creditable  as  they 
are  to  the  liberality  of  the  heritors— were  in 
a  great  measure  due  to  the  influence  of  Mr 
J^ums'  persevering  exertions.  Mr  Burns 
did  not  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Presbytery,  but  he  regularly 
attended  its  meetings,  formed  his  oninions 
with  independence,  and  maintaineu  them 
with  firmness.  In  the  relations  of  friendship 
and  of  the  social  circle  Mr  Bums  will  be  not 
less  regretted  by  those  who  had  the  pleasure 


of  access  to  his  society.  The  freshness  and 
versatility  of  his  mind,  and  his  extensive 
stores  of  information  and  anecdote,  lent  a 
charm  to  his  conversation  which  those  who 
knew  him  intimately  will  not  soon  forget. 
Mr  Bums  died  at  Denino  Manse  on  the 
18th  of  November  1863,  in  the  47th  year  of 
his  age,  and  fifteenth  of  his  ministry.  The 
Rev.  John  Webster,  formerly  of  Anstmther 
£aster,  afterwards  of  Cameron,  preached  the 
funeral  sermon  to  a  very  crowdetl  audience, 
from  which  we  make  the  following  extract : 
— **  Every  one  present,  I  am  sure,  will  hold 
me  justified  instating  that  Mr  Bums,  whose 
remains  many  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry 
and  a  large  concourse  of  mourning  friencb 
so  recently  consigned  to  the  grave,  ever 
showed  himself  deeply  attached  to  the  sacred 
office  to  which  he  had  been  ordained.  Both 
the  public  and  private  duties  of  that  office 
were  discharged  by  him  with  an  earnestness 
and  fidelity  which  clearly  proved  hisdevoted- 
ness  to  his  Master's  work.  You  yourselves 
are  witnesses  how  untiring  was  his  zeal — 
how  faithful  were  his  labours  among  you. 
Careful  l>eyoud  most  men  in  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  pulpit,  he  always  declared  his 
Master's  message  simply  yet  impressively, 
without  desire  for  human  applause,  desirous 
only  of  the  approbation  of  Go<l.  Nor  in 
his  private  ministerial  dealings  with  his  flock 
was  he  less  earnest  ;  when  by  remonstrance, 
or  exhortation,  or  entreaty,  as  circumstances 
required,  he  strove  to  promote  their  spiritual 
good.  Among  the  more  prominent  features 
of  his  character  mav  be  noted  his  humility, 
his  sincerity,  his  abhorrence  of  hypocrisy, 
his  love  of  manly  straightforwardness  in  tne 
paih  of  duty.  If  he  delighted  to  speak  of 
these  Christian  qualities  to  others,  *he 
R])ake  because  he  believed,'  and  his  own  life 
was  an  exemplificati(m  of  them.  In  social 
life  his  propriety  of  manner,  his  geniality  of 
humour,  and  the  instructiveness  of  his  con- 
vernation,  rendered  liim  at  once  an  ornament 
and  a  blessing.  Endowed  by  his  Maker 
with  high  mental  powers,  he  carefully  culti- 
vated them  by  extensive  reading  and  a 
minute  study  of  real  life,  so  that  his  attain- 
ments were  great  and  varied.  And  there- 
fore I  state  with  some  confidence  that  you 
cannot  recall  either  his  public  or  private 
intercourse  with  you  without  admiration  for 
the  ability  he  dis])layed,  and  gratitude  for 
the  spiritual  benefit  you  derived  from  his 
ministrations.  We  do  not  say  that  he  was 
faultless — no  man  is,  or  ever  can  be— but 
may  we  not  say  that  if  he  had  failings  *  they 
leaned  to  virtue's  side?  And  now  he  is 
gone  to  render  an  account  of  his  life  and 
ministry  among  you  -you  respected  and 
loved  him,  snd  lie  deserved  your  aflection  ; 
but  yoiu"  resi)ect  and  attivchmeut  were 
powerless  to  retain  him.  Yet  *  sorrow  not 
as  those  who  have  no  hoix* ;'  for  though 
suffering  much  from  acute  and  continued 
pain,  he  died  as  he  had  liveil — strong  in 
raith,  and  abounding  in  ho|)e  through  Jesus 
Christ  the  Lord.  When  death  was  ap- 
proaching, much  of  what  he  said  manifested 
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„..v/  ail  account  of  his 
wardsliip  to  the  j^reat  King  anrl  Head  of 
i  Church,  he  will  be  pronounced  by  Him 
thful,  and  thus  privileged  to  enter  into 
J  joys  of  his  Lord.  Yes,  my  Christian 
snds  and  brethren,  he  who  was  set 
it  you  in  the  Lord  has  gone  to  give  an 
20unt  of  how  he  spake.  I  pray  you  to 
aember  that  at  no  very  distant  period 
11  must  follow  to  give  an  account  of  how 
(1  heard.  Ponder  well  the  earnest  and 
thful  instructions  which  your  late  pastor 
frequ^tly  delivered  to  you  frooa  this 
ice ;  and,  not  only  hearing,  but  doing, 
)y  into  your  own  lives  the  example  of 
"ight  living  which  he  set  before  you. 
at  will  be  a  tribute  to  his  memory  more 
lourable  to  him,  and  more  creditable  to 
,  than  floods  of  tears  or  marble  monu- 
its.  *  Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold 
upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace.  * " 
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OIERON,  Etchard,  an  eminent  par- 
ol the  Scottish  Church,   and  whose 
)  is  still  retained  in  the  popular  desig- 
n  of  one  of  its  sects,  was  the  son  of  a 
shopkeeper  at  Falkland,  in  Fife.     His 
ipi^arance  in  life  was  in  the  capacitv 
oolmaster  and  precentor  of  that  parish 
the  Episcopal  clergyman  ;  but,  being 
rted  by  the  field  preachers,  be  after- 
became  an  enthusiastic  votary  of  the 
Presbyterian  system,  and  resigning 
)ffi(^  went  to  reside  as  a  preceptor 
'amily  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Harden, 
thb  place  he  was  soon  compelled  to 
on  account  of  his  refusal  to  attend 
listrations  of  the  parish  clergjnnan. 
n  fell  into  the  company  of  the  cele- 
Mr  John  Welch,  and  was  by  him 
ed  to  accent  a  lioo"/w»  «~  - 
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upon  the  young  preac 

claime<l,  "  Behold,  all  i 

the  head   of  a  faithfu. 

vant  of  Jeflus  Christ, 

same  for  his  Master's  ii 

be  set  up  before  the  t 

in    the    view    of    the 

returned  to  his  native 

and  although  field-preac 

nearly  suppressed  by  tl 

Government,  be  immedit 

that  practice.     It  is  necet 

that  Cameron  did  not  at 

himself  with  the  Presb; 

general ;  while  his    proc 

squared  by  prudence  or 

regarded  b^  his  brethren  ^ 

kind  of  disapprobation   \ 

they  excited  m  the  Goven 

secutors  had  now,  by  dii 

force,  reduced  almost  all  i 

passive  conformity,  and  th 

a  small  remnant,  as  it  w 

could  not  be  induced  to  re 

at  whose  head  Mr  Richai 

placed,  on  account  of  liis  < 

energetic  character.     On  t 

1680,  in  company  with  abo 

persons,   well  armed,  he  e 

remote  burgh  of  Sanquhar 

monious  manner  proclaim* 

that  he  and  those  who  adl 

nounced  their  allegiance  t 

account  of  his  having  abu 

ment,  and  also  declai^  a  \ 

and  all  who  adhered  to  hi 

time  avowing  their  resoluti 

succession  of  iiis  brother,  th 

The  bulk  of  the  Presbyter 

transaction  with  dismay,  fo 

the  Government  would  chi 

party^  in  general    The  Pr 
mediatplv  »^"*   - 
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difttely  to  become  &  public  spectacle.  His 
party,  at  sigbt  of  the  enemy,  gathered 
closely  around  him,  and  he  uttered  a  short 
prayer,  in  which  he  thrice  repeatetl  the  ex- 
pression, **  Lord  spare  the  green  and  take 
the  ripe"— no  doubt  inchiding  himself  in  the 
Litter  description,  as  conceiving  himself  to  be 
among  the  best  prepared  for  death.  He  then 
said  to  his  brother,  **  Come,  let  iis  6gbt  it  out 
to  the  last,  for  this  is  the  day  I  have  longed 
for  and  the  day  I  have  prayed  for,  to  die 
fighting  i^ainst  our  Lord's  avowed  enemies  ; 
this  is  the  day  that  we  will  get  the  crown." 
Toidl  of  them,  in  the  event  of  falling,  he  gave 
asHurance  that  he  already  saw  the  gates  of 
Heaven  open  to  receive  them.  A  brief 
skirmish  tnen  took  place,  in  which  the  in- 
surgents were  allowed  even  by  their  enemies 
to  have  behaved  with  great  bravery ;  but 
nothing  could  prevail  against  superior  num- 
bers. Mr  Cameron  being  among  the  slain. 
his  head  and  hands  were  cut  off,  and  carriea 
to  Edinburgh  along  with  the  prisonen, 
among  whom  was  the  celebrated  Mr 
Hackstoun,  of  Kathillet.  It  happened  that 
the  father  of  Cameron  was  at  this  time  in 
prison  for  non-conformity.  The  head  was 
shown  to  the  old  man,  with  the  question, 
'*  Did  he  know  to  whom  it  had  belonged  ?" 
He  seized  the  bloody  relics  with  the  eager- 
ness of  parental  affection,  and  kissing  them 
ferventlv,  exclaimed,  *'  I  know,  I  know 
them  ;  they  are  my  son's,  my  own  dear  son's  ; 
it  is  the  Lord,  good  is  the  will  of  the  Lord, 
who  cannot  wrong  me  or  mine,  but  has 
made  goodness  and  mercv  to  follow  us  all 
our  dajTs."  The  head  and  hands  were  then 
fixed  upon  the  Netherbow  Port,  the  fingers 
pointing  upwards,  in  mockery  of  the  atti- 
tude of  prayer.  The  headless  tnmk  was 
buried  with  the  rest  of  the  slain  in  Airsmoss, 
where  a  plain  monument  was  in  better  times 
erected  over  them.  To  this  spot,  while  the 
persecution  was  still  raging,  Peden,  the 
friend  of  Cameron,  used  to  resort,  not  so 
much,  apparently,  to  lament  his  fate,  as  to 
wish  that  he  had  shared  it.  "  Oh,  to  be  wi* 
Kitchie !"  was  the  frequent  and  touching 
ejaculation  of  Peden  over  the  grave  of  his 
friend.  The  name  of  Cameron  was  applietl 
to  the  small  but  zealous  sect  of  Presbyterians 
which  he  had  led  in  life,  and  has  since  been 
erroneously  extended  to  the  persecuted 
Presbyterians  in  general  The  2Cth  Regi- 
nient,  which  was  raised  at  the  Kevolu- 
tion  out  of  the  West  country  people  who 
flocked  to  Edinburgh,  was  styled  on  that 
account  the  Cameronian  Ilt^;imeut,  which 
ap{)ellation,  notwithstanding  the  obvious 
error,  it  still  retains. 

CAMERON,  James,  M.D.,  was  bom  at 
CnipCj  Kinross-shire,  in  Oct(»ber  1785,  but 
in  right  of  marriage  his  name  appears  in 
this  work.  His  ^rents  were  poor,  but  up- 
right and  industrious,  and  commanded  the 
respect  of  the  community  in  which  thev 
lived.  His  mother  was  gifted  with  much 
shrewdness  and  sagacity,  and  was  held  in 
high  reputation  in  her  neighbourhood  for  her 
ability  and  readineris  to  give  advice  and  aid  in 
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cases  of  sickness.  The  circumstances  of  his 
parents  precluded  the  doctor  from  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  early  liberal  education  ;  and 
after  going  through  the  usual  curriculum  of 
juvenile  studies  at  school,  he  was  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources,  and  compelled  to 
procure  a  livelihood  for  himself.  He  is 
therefore  entitled  to  the  honour  of  being  a 
self-made  man,  and  the  very  respectable 
8tan<ling  he  attained  in  the  profession  was 
highly  creditable  to  his  talents  and  industry. 
His  testimonials  showed  that  he  commenced 
the  regular  study  of  medicine  with  Dr 
Duncan  in  Edinburgh  in  1811,  under  whom 
he  served  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years. 
In  1813  he  began  to  attend  medical  lectures, 
and  c(»ntinueci[  to  do  so  for  five  years.  In 
1814  Dr  Cameron  obtained  licence  to  prac- 
tice obstetrics  from  an  Edinburgh  professor, 
after  attendance  on  his  lectures  and  under- 
going a  satisfactory  examination.  In  1815 
he  got  his  diploma  from  the  Faculty  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  and 
in  1818  the  degree  of  Magister  Chirur^  was 
conferred  "pon  him  by  the  University  of 
(Glasgow.  Thus  amply  accredited,  he  en- 
gaged in  the  general  ])ractice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  Edinburgh,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
used  to  have  private  classes  in  materia 
medica  and  pharmacy,  in  which  he  gave 
instinictions  to  students,  young  practitioners, 
and  army  and  navy  surgeons  in  the  prepa- 
ration and  administration  of  metlicines.  Dr 
Cameron  continued  in  Edinburgh  till  1821, 
when  he  went  to  America,  and  settled  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  As  an  evidence  of  his 
high  professional  stantling  in  Scotland  he 
obtained  an  ample  certificate  the  year  after 
he  settled  in  America,  signed  by  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  the  highest  respectability  in 
Edinburjjh,  of  the  qualifications  he  possessed, 
and  the  implicit  confidence  they  placed  in 
his  character  and  abilities.  When  the  doctor 
came  to  New  Vork  he  devoted  himself  to 
general  practica  with  great  assiiluity  and 
success.  Like  most  others  commencing 
professional  life  in  a  large  city,  a  stranger 
and  unknown,  he  encountered  difficulties 
sufficiently  formidable,  but  these  he  met  with 
resolution  and  perseverance,  and  conquered 
them.  While  ministering  largely  to  others  in 
their  sufferings,  he  himself  was  frequently 
called  to  endure  severe  pain  and  sickness. 
He  was  formally  years  at  irregular  intervals 
subject  to  attacks  of  a  most  painful  malady, 
which  nut  a  period  to  his  sufferings  and  ms 
life.  1  he  suoject  of  tins  memoir  was  long 
known  to  many  members  of  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  of  New  York,  and  to  the  com- 
munity as  an  honourahle-minded  man,  a 
good  citizen,  and  a  well-informed  and 
judicious  physician.  We  may  add  that  very 
few  in  the  profession  surpassed  him  in 
unwearied  and  persevering  attention  to  their 
patients.  Stormy  weather  or  want  of  rest 
were  never  pleaded  in  excuse  for  necessary 
and  expected  visits.  Even  after  exhausting 
attacks  of  his  disease  ought  to  have  ad- 
monished him  of  the  need  of  relaxation,  and 
he  had  by  industry  and  economy  earned  an 
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.,-..j,  waH  afwumtxl  from  a  terri- 
i  the  county  of  Fife,  as  is  prove!  by  a 
r  from  King  Malcolm  T 11.   Alexander 
romhie  (second  Bon  of  Sir  Alex.ander 
rombie,  first  baronet  of   Birkenbo^'), 
d  at   TulblKxIy,    county    of    Clack- 
in,  having  inherited  that  estate  from 
usin,  George  Aliercrombie  of  Skeith, 
IB  lucceeded  by  his  son,  George  Aber- 
icL  Esq.   of  Tullibody,  who  married 
aaughter  of  Ralph  Dundas,  Esq.  of 
or,  and  had  issue  (with  a  daughter, 
,  wife  of  Robert  Bruce,  Lord  Rennet, 
"andmotber  of  the  late  Robert  Bruce, 
if  Kennot,  county  of  Clackmannan) 
of  whom  presently.  Burnet  died  with- 
lein  1792 ;  Robert  (Sir),  K.R,  a  gene- 
»r  in  the  army,  and  governor  of  Edin- 
CasUe,  died  in  1827.     Ralph  Aber- 
i,  the  eldest  son,  bom  in  17«i8,  entered 
ly,  23d  May  1756,  as  a  coronet  in  the 
riment  of   Dragoon    Guards,    and 
ig  through  the  intermediate  grada- 
ras  appointed,  3d  November  1781, 
)f  the  ICKM  Foot.     In  1787  Colonel 
mbie  attained  the  rank  of  major- 
and  in  1796  the  command  of  the 
ment  of  Dragoons.     In  the  bogin- 
the  war  with  republican  France, 
Abercrombie  served  on  the  Conti- 
ler  the   Duke   of   York,   and  he 
1  the  march  of  the  Guards  from 
to  Ochensaal,  in  the  retreat  of  the 
rom   Holland   in   the   winter   of 
In  Angust  1795  he  succeeded  Sir 
vrey  as    CcMnmander-in-Chief   in 
Indies ;  and  within  two  years  he 
'  conquest,  to  those  possessions, 
and  Essequibo,  St  Lucia,  St  Yin- 
Trinidad.    In  1797  he  returned  to 
id  in  requital  of  such  important 
as  invested  with  the  red  ribbon, 
X)  Uie  command  of  the  re«ninoT»*  «* 


«*ini  remainder  to  the  h 
deciiased  general.     By  Sir 
ship  had  ismie,  and  died  lit, 
when  the  barony  devolveil  i 
Ocor^re,  second  baron,   boi 
1770,  iuarrie<l  2r)th  Januar} 
Montague    Dundas,     thin. 
Henry,  first  Yiscount  Melv 
who  died  in  May  1837,  1 
lordship  died  14th  February 
sucoeeued  by  his  son,  Georg 
bell.  Baron  Abercrombie  o 
Tullibody,  who  was  bom 
1800.    He  was  a  colonel  in  \ 
married  on  .3d  April  1832  1 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  John  H 
of  the  Lords  of  Session,  viz., . 
and  died  in  1852,  leaving  it 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  < 
Baron  Abercrombie,  who  wi 
23d  Septeml)er   1838,    and  i 
father  m  1852.     He  married 
Hon.  Julia  Janet  Georgina,  b* 
daughter  of  Adam,  second  £a 
down. 

CAMPBELL,  of  St  Andre 
Family  of.— This  family,  ori 
Arg}'leshire,  has  been  settlec 
centuries  in  the  county  of  I 
Campbell,  a  steady  adherent  of 
of  its  chief,  the  first  Marquis  < 
which  his  fortune  becanie  com 
paired,  if  not  entirely  ruined,  » 
at  St  Andrews,  and  l)ecame 
the  estate  of  Baltilly,  in  the  pa 
His  eldest  son,  John,  took  t 
M.  A.  at  St  Andrews  in  the  y* 
gained  the  highest  honours  of 
sity,  then  of  high  reputation  fo 
of  learning.  His  grandson,  1 
George  Campbell,  was  minisi 
and  no  less  cIL<(tinguished  by  1 
eloquence  in  the  nulni*  ♦»» —  * 
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CAMPBELL,  Lord  John,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Englanu,  second  son  of  Dr  Camp- 
bell, was  bcvn  in  the  Cro68j^te,  Cupar,  in 
1779.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  St 
Andrews.  On  entering  the  legal  profession 
he  went  to  London,  and  kept  hid  terms  at 
Lincoln's  Inn.  Called  to  the  bar  in  1806  he 
became  king's  counsel  in  1827.  In  1830  hu 
entered  tiie  House  of  Commons  for  the 
burgh  of  Staflord  as  an  ardent  reformer. 
In  1832  he  became  Solicitor-Oeneral ;  in 
18;M  Attorney-General  and  member  for 
Edinburgh,  and  in  1841  he  was  appointed 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  The  fall  of 
the  Melbourne  Cabinet  in  that  year  left  him 
at  more  leisure  to  prosecute  literary  pursuits, 
and  he  presented  the  world  with  the  Uves  of 
the  **  Lord  Chancellors  and  Keepers  of  the 
Cvreat  Seal  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
reign  of  George  IV.,"  and  the  "Lives  of 
the  Chief  Justices  of  England  from  the 
Norman  Conouest  to  the  death  of  Lord 
Mansfield.''  When  Lord  John  Russell  came 
into  office  Lord  Campbell  was  appoiute<l 
Chanoellor  of  the  Duchv  of  Lancaster,  and 
1850   became   Lord   Chief   Justice  of 


in 


England,  in  which  capacity  he  presided  at 
some  very  remarkable  trials,  disi>laying 
unabated  vit^our,  pMower  of  attention,  and 
sagacity.  He  remained  Lord  Chief  Justice 
until  the  fall  of  the  Derby  Government  in 
1859,  when  Lord  Palmerston  removed  him 
from  the  Queen's  Bench  to  the  Woolsack. 
He  then  became  Lord  Chancellor,  and  dis- 
charged the  functions  d  the  oftice  with  an 
ability  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  a  judge 
much  more  accustomed  to  common  law  than 
to  equity  procedure.  As  a  sound  constitu- 
tional lawver  Lord  Campbell  had  no  8u^)erior 
and  very  few  equals  ;  as  a  judge  his  decisions 
were  invariably  characterised  by  sound  legal 
knowled^  and  acute  discrimination.  He 
married  m  1821  a  daughter  of  Lord  Abin^r, 
who  was  created  a  peeress  in  her  own  right 
with  the  title  of  Baroness  Stratheden,  and 
had  seven  children,  of  whom  the  eldest, 
William  Frederick,  bom  in  1824,  was  for 
some  time  member  for  Harwich,  but  after 
his  mother's  death  in  1860  took  uis  seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords  as  Lord  Stratheden. 
Lord  Campbell  died  in  1861.  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  nis  eldest  son,  William  Frederick, 
Baron  Cami)bell  of  St  Andrews,  and  B«ron 
Stratheden  of  Cupar.  His  Lordship  is  im- 
married.  He  suceeded  his  mother  as  I^ron 
Stratheden  in  1859,  and  his  father  as  Baron 
Campbell  in  1861.  The  presumptive  heir  to 
the  title  is  at  present  his  Lordship's  brother, 
the  Honourable  Hallyburton  Campbell, 
bom  in  1829. 

CAMPBELL,  Sir  George,  of  Edenwood, 
the  eldest  bon  of  the  Rev.  George  Campbell, 
of  Cupar,  was  bom  in  Cupar  in  March  1778. 
In  early  life  he  went  to  India  as  an  nssistant- 
surgeon  in  the  East  India  Comi)any*s  Ser- 
vice. In  1823  he  returned  to  Fife,  and 
married  the  daughter  of  A.  Christie,  Esq. 
of  Ferrybank,  and  in  1833  he  was  created 
Knight  Bachelor.  In  politics  Sir  George 
was  a  oonilitent   Liberal,  but   he   never 


allowed  his  political  ojiinions  to  interfere 
with  lira  conduct  in  county  matters,  in  which 
he  took  a  very  active  paft  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years.  Between  him  and  his  brother 
Lord  Chancellor  Campbell  a  close  and 
fraternal  intimacy  prevailed.  Sir  Geoige 
was  a  most  affectionate  friend  and  father, 
and  left  a  widow,  three  sons  and  two 
daughters,  to  lament  their  loss.  Sir  George 
died  in  1855,  and  was  consequently  in  the 
seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

CAMPBELL,  Sir  Abchibald,  Bart, 
^as  bom  in  Dumbartonsliire  in  the  year 
1769,  and  married  in  1795  Miss  Balfour, 
eldest  daughter  of  James  Balfour,  Esq.  of 
Balbimie.  In  1809 ho  was  appointed  a  Lord 
of  Session,  when  he  assumed  the  title  of 
Lord  Succoth,  and  subse(]uently  was  made 
a  Lord  of  Justiciary.  In  1823  he  succeeded 
to  the  baronetcy  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  in  the  following  year  resigned  his 
api)oiutments  on  a  pension.  The  Baronet 
was  succeeded  by  nis  eldest  son  in  the 
baronetcy  and  family  estates  in  Dumbarton- 
shire, Sir  John  Campbell,  who  was  bom 
in  1798,  and  married  m  1824  Miss  Sitwell, 
daughter  of  F.  Sitwell,  Esq. 

CAMPBELL,  George  CoLm,  an  officer 
in  the  42d  Highlanders,  was  the  son  of 
Colonel  Colin  Campbell  of  Stonefield,  and 
Elizabeth  Anstrutner,  daughter  of  Sur 
Robert  Anstruther  of  Balcaskie,  Baronet. 
George  Colin  Campbell  is  mentioned  by  Sir 
William  Napier  in  his  history  of  the  Penin- 
sular war  for  gallant  conduct  He  married 
Arabella,  daughter  of  Campbell  of  Kildall- 
ing,  and  died,  leaving  issue  one  daughter, 
who  died  young. 

CANNING,  George,  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain,  was  bom  in  London  on  the 
11th  April  1770  of  an  ancient  family  of  the 
county  of  Warwick.  He  was  educated  in 
the  city,  and  afterwanls  studied  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  In  1793  he  entered  Par- 
liament as  a  supporter  of  Mr  Pitt  His 
opinions  were  naturally  liberal,  but  his 
fastidious  taste  and  somewhat  scornful 
tem))er  revolted  against  popularity,  and  thus 
it  was,  that  while  he  joined  the  Torv  party, 
he  carried  into  it  a  decided  practical  leaning 
to  Whig  principles.  He  took  office  as 
Under-Secretary  of  State  in  1796.  In  1800 
he  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  Genial 
Scott  of  Balcomie,  near  Crail,  and  as  the 
son-in-law  of  a  Fife  proprietor  his  name 
finds  a  place  in  this  work.  In  1807,  under 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  he  became  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affikirs.  in  1809.  being  chal- 
lenged by  Lord  Castlereagh,  tnen  Minister 
of  War,  he  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh. 
Both  (larties  resigned  office.  In  1816  he  was 
made  President  of  the  Board  of  ControL 
In  1822  be  was  appointed  Governor-General 
of  India  in  r(H)m  ot  the  Marquis  of  Hastings. 
He  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  when  tae 
death  of  Lord  Londonderry  occasioned  his 
acceptance  of  the  Foreign  Secretarj'ship, 
which  he  held  till  April  1827,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded the  Earl  of  Liverpool  as  Prime 
Minister.    Nearly  all  the  existing  Cabinet 
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u^/uu  euianctimtion,  but  lie  diduot  live 
the  full  reward  of  his  lalwure.     The 
oof  of  his  inte«.'rity  ia  that  hedieil  poor. 
I^NIXG,  Viscount  Chakles  John, 
nor-(leneral  of   India,    wa-s   bom   in 
t  Gloucester  Lodije,  ]^rompton.     He 
e  son  of  the  late  Kight  Hon.  George 
3ff,  bv  a  daughter  of  Mjiior-General 
)f  BaJcomie,  near  Crail.     He  was  ed  u  • 
%t  Christ  Church,  Oxford.     In  1835 
rried  a  daughter  of  Lonl  Stuart  de 
lay,  a  lady  who,  as  maid  of  honour  to 
Adelaide,  was  in  high   favour  at 
In  1836  he  was  retumerl  to  the 
of  Commons  as  member  for  Warwick- 
)ut  on  his  mother's  death  in  1837  he 
ed  to  the  title  of  Viscount,  and  took 
b  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  he 
1  a  reputation  for  gtMnl  sense  aud  in- 
»  as  a  8i)eakcr.    For  some  time  his 
opinions  were  undecided,  buteventu- 
idhered  to  the  Conservative  |)arty. 
he  took  office  under  Sir  llobert  Peel 
jr-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
%  post  which  he  held  until  about  toe 
g  of  1846,  when,  a  few  months  pre- 
the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
le  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods 
Bts.     In  1853  he  accented  office  in 
listration  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  and 
aster  General  introduced  great  im- 
ts  into  that  institution,  retaining 
under  the  ministry  of  Lord  Pal- 
In  1855,  on  the  resignation  of  the 
f  Dalhousie,  LordCaiining  became 
General  of  India,  a  position  which 
ring  a  period  the  most  critical  in 
Y  of  our  Indian  £m]nre.    It  is 
cknowled^ed  by  all  parties  that 
r  had  a  fairer  or  more  honourable 
ef.     Perhaps  one  of  the  severest 
Canning  had  to  imdergo  in  his 
'emment  was  wh»»n  r  j»»^  t^ — t.   • 


tuis  part  of  the  county,  for 
a  gravestone  standing  in  th 
yard,   bearing  date   1090, 
**The  burying  ground  of  Th 
The  8ultject  of  this  notice 
gnuidrton  of  the  above  Th 
and  was  bom  at  Kingsbai 
1780.     He  received  his    ed 
Grammar  School,  St  Andn 
quently  prosecuted  hiy  studies 
in  the  university  of  that  cit; 
nary,  at  a  later  period,  confe 
degree  of  D.  D.     Among  his 
were    Dr   Thomas    Chalmei 
Duncan,  Anderson,    and  T 
Campbell,  afterwards  Lord 
England,    and  John    Levde 
other  men  of  eminence.     It  wt 
Mr  Carstairs  |)as8ed  through  b 
studies  with  much  credit  to 
was  regularly  licensed  as  a  pi 
Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  S 
1802.     In  1804  the  church  a 
Anstruther- Wester  becoming  > 
resignation  of  the  liev.  Jamen 
the  presentation  was  bestowed 
Anstruther  of  Anstruther,   B 
Carstairs,   who  immediately  f 
jiastoral  charge  of  that  congrt^ 
life  of  a  country  clergjmMkn  i 
markablo  for  important  event 
incidents,  and  that  of  Dr  Carat 
exception  to  the  general  rule, 
on  in  a  clear,  peaceful,  and  unr 
in  this  parish  for  the  long  pei 
and  thirty  years.     Devoted  thi 
the  pursuits  of  literature,  Dr  Ca 
bereu  among  hio  friends  the  I 
St  Andrews  University,  and  : 
most  eminent  scholars  and  di 
native  land.     In  October  1829  '. 
published  a  volume,  entitled  ** ' 
Communion  Servio**  wU v.  ♦*»'•  "^^ 
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ftble  evils  And  mlsfortunea  of  this  imperfect 
■tate  of  existenott.  In  his  public  discourses 
and  in  his  private  conversation  he  uniformly 
marked  with  the  sternest  reprobation  aught 
that  tended  to  sully  the  purity  or  unhinge 
the  principles  of  the  youthful  mind.  After 
a  short  illness,  the  life  of  this  much  eHteeme<l 
and  lamented  divine  terminated  while  on  a 
viidt  to  his  old  friend  Professor  Tenuant  at 
his  villa  of  Devon  Grove,  on  the  11th  day  of 
October  1838,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  34th  of  his  ministry. 

GARY,  Viscount  of  Falkland,  The 
Family  op. — This  ancient  family  was  seated 
for  many  ages  in  the  counties  oi  Devon  and 
Somerset  In  1361  Sir  William  Gary  was 
elected  one  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  for 
the  county  of  Devon,  and  in  1387,  by  hcence 
of  the  king  and  apostolical  authority,  con- 
verted the  parish  church  of  Clovely  into  a 
collegiate  cnurch,  to  consist  of  seven  chap- 
lains, whereof  one  to  be  warden,  and  built 
houses  in  the  rectorv  for  their  abode,  and 
granted  them  the  advowson  of  the  church. 
He  died  without  issue.  Sir  Henry  Cary 
succeeded  Sir  £dward  his  father,  and  at 
sixteen  was  sent  to  £xeter  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  acquired  a  celebrated  name  as  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman.  Soon  after  he 
left  the  university  he  was  introduced  at 
court,  and  in  1608  was  made  one  of  the 
Knignts  of  the  Bath.  He  was  created  a 
peer  of  Scotland  by  the  title  of  Viscount 
of  Falklaml  in  rifeshire,  by  patent, 
dated  10th  November  1620,  to  lum  and  his 
heirs  male  bearing  the  name  and  arms  of 
Cary.  King  James  VI.  knowing  the  great 
abihties  and  worth  of  Lord  Falkland,  was 

5>leased  to  constitute  him  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland.  He  died  in  September  1(>33  in 
consequence  of  an  accident,  and  left  two 
sons  and  a  daughter.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son,  Henry  Cary. 

CARY,  Henry,  second  Viscount  Falk- 
land, was  one  of  those  rare  characters  which 
serve  as  proverbial  instances  of  excellence. 
He  was  bom  at  Burford  about  1610.  His 
father  carried  him  into  Ireland  when  he  was 
appointed  Lord  Deputv  in  1622,  and  he 
received  part  of  hu  education  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  afterwards  at  St 
John's,  in  Cambridge.  At  first  he  proved 
but  a  wild  youth ;  but  being  sent  to  travel 
under  the  care  of  a  discreet  tutor,  he  shook 
off  all  levity  and  extravagance,  and  became 
a  wise,  aobo',  and  prudent  person.  I^y  the 
time  he  was  nineteen  years  old,  he  inherited 
the  property  of  his  grandfather.  Lord  Chief 
Baron  Tanfield,  who,  passing  by  his  father 
and  mother,  had  settled  it  on  him.  He  thus 
came  into  possession  of  a  land  estate  of 
£2000  per  annum,  and  a  large  personal  pro- 
pNerty.  He  now  married  Miss  Alicia  Mor- 
rison, a  young  lady  of  extraordinary  wit 
and  judgment,  signal  virtue,  and  exemplary 
life,  whom  he  passionately  loved.  He  got 
Mritn  her  no  considerable  fortune— a  circum- 
stance which  exceedingly  offend^  his  father, 
who  had  views  for  the  amendment  of  his 
own  drcumatances  by  his  son's  aggrandise- 


ment. This  unhappy  breach  all  the  submis- 
sion and  generous  oners  of  the  son  to  give 
up  his  whole  fortune  to  the  disposal  of  his 
father  could  not  he^d.  He  was  so  much 
affected  with  his  father's  dispkasure  that  he 
went  over  to  Holland  to  purchase  a  military 
command,  and  to  8)>end  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  that  profession ;  but  being  dis- 
appointed in  the  treaty  for  that  pur[»o«e,  he 
returntxi  into  England,  and  devoted  himself 
to  a  life  of  retirement  amidst  the  studies  of 
polite  literature,  in  which  he  engaged  with 
uncommon  ardour.  His  father's  death  in 
1633  drew  him  for  a  time  to  the  court,  where 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  bed-coamber  ;  but  he  again  indulged  his 
passion  for  a  rural  and  studious  lite,  and 
residing  at  his  seat  of  (rreat  Tew,  he  made 
it  a  kind  of  academy  of  learned  men,  being 
continually  visited  by  many  of  the  most 
eminent  members  of  the  nei^hbourmg  uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  Here  Chilhngworth  wrote 
his  excellent  work  against  |xipery.  Here 
were  discussed,  with  the  utmost  freedom, 

?{uestionH  of  literature,  morals,  and  theology, 
^ortl  Falkland  himself,  by  an  unremitting 
application  to  the  stucly  of  the  Greek  and 
Itoman  cUusics,  the  fathers,  and  the  most 
noted  ecclesiastical  writers,  became  a  great 
proficient  in  controversial  learning.  Yet 
such  was  his  natural  candour,  modesty,  and 
sweetness  of  temper  that  nothing  severe  or 
dogmatical  was  the  result  of  a  course  of 
study^  which  too  often  has  debased  the 
man  m  pro|^)ortion  as  it  has  exalted  the 
scholar.  In  the  troubles  of  1639  Lord  Fidk- 
land  went  as  a  volunteer  in  the  exi)edltion 
agiiiust  Scotland,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
complimented  by  Cowley  and  Waller.  He 
was  chosen  member  for  Newport,  in  Corn- 
wall, in  1640.  Here  he  became  a  warm  sup- 
porter of  parliamentary  authority,  and  a 
rigid  opposer  of  ministerial  encroachments. 
He  spoke  with  severity  against  the  conduct 
of  Lord  Finch  and  the  Earl  of  Stafford  ;  and 
such  was  his  diuUke  to  the  proceedings  of 
Archbishop  Laud  and  others  on  the  bench, 
that  he  concurred  in  the  first  bill  to  deprive 
bishops  of  the  right  of  voting  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  But  a  strong  attachment  tu 
established  forms,  and  a  growing  suspicion 
of  the  designs  of  the  parliamentary  leaders, 
induced  him  to  change  his  opinion,  and  he 
afterwards  gave  his  utmost  opposition  to  the 
same  measure.  He  still,  however,  continued 
in  a  state  of  alienation  from  the  court,  and 
even  affected  a  morosent^js  towards  it,  but 
this  was  not  durable.  His  high  character 
rendered  it  a  great  object  to  gain  him  over 
to  the  king's  service  ;  and  he  was  at  length 
prevailed  on  in  1642  to  accept  of  a  seat  in 
the  Privy  Council,  and  the  post  of  Secretary 
of  State.  It  is  proba))le  that,  like  many 
other  men  of  speculative  talents,  he  dis- 
appointed the  expectations  of  those  who 
introduced  him  to  active  life.  He  was 
entirely  imacquainted  with  the  forms  of 
business ;  and  the  king  used  to  complain 
that  his  secretary  clothed  his  own  thoughts 
in  so  fine  a  dress  that  he  did  not  always 
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,,  o'-"   v^ti-'itiHS  of  tlre88  and  aii]>car- 

;  was  iLH)ro8e,   rt'served,  ami  anowetl 

y  mark  of  a  mind  <li8Katwtie(l  with  itwlt 

the  world.     Fi'e^iufiitly,    when  Hittiii;jr 

ng  Iiirt  fric-iKlH,  after  a  loiii^'  silence  ami 

sigliH,  he  would  re|)eat,  with  a  Hhrill 

?,  the  word  **  Peace,"  declaring  himself 

pable  of  living  in  such  a  state  of  per- 

&1  grief  and  anxiety.      This  extreme 

Binesft  seemB  to  have  hurried  him  on  to 

estnictiou.     On  the  morning  of  the  first 

e  of  Newbury  (20th  September  1648). 

Jled  for  a  clean  shirt ;  and  being  asked 

eason,  said  that  if  he  were  slain,  they 

d  not  find  his  body   in  foul   lineu. 

1^  dissuaded  by  his  friends  to  go  into 

;ht,  as  not  being  a  military  officer,  he 

te  was  weary  of  the  times,  and  foresaw 

misery  to  his  country,  and  did  believe 

ould  be  out  of  it  ere  night     Putting 

If  into  the  first  rank  of  Lord  Byron's 

mt,  he  received  a  musket  ball  in  his 

and  faUinu^  from  his  horse  his  body 

>t  found  till  the  next  morning.    Thus 

nd  died,  the  generous  and  the  just. 

ras  the  fate  of  this  incomfiarable  man, 

thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  gene- 

steamed  the  most  virtuous   public 

er  of  that  time.     His  praises  have 

sounded  by  poets,  historians,  and 

ts,  and  are,  as  it  were,  interwoven 

Inglish    literature.      His    intimate 

the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  says  that 

i  a  |)er8on  of  such  prodigious  parts  of 

and  knowledge,  and  of  that  inimit- 

etness  and  delight  in  conversation, 

)  flowing  and  obliging  a  humanity 

dness  to    mankind,    and  of   that 

I  simplicity  and  integrity  of  life, 

ere  were  no  other  brand  upon  the 

id  accursed  civil  war,  than  that 

s,  it  must  be  most  infamous  to  all 

"  The  same  noble  Riit>>«^'*  ''• — ■** 


Duicere  L'lirwtian,   left    1 
|MX*iu8  an«l  various  Hjieech 
ou  political  and  theologit 
usual  saying  was,  '*  I  pity 
men   in   a   rainy  day." 
lordship  is  in  Park's  edit 
royal  and  noble  authors, 
wife,  daughter  of  liichai 
Toolv  Pairk,  in  Leicestershi 
cliildren,  and  he  was  succei 
son  Henry,  third  Yiscoum 
nobleman  of  quick  and  exti 
and  notable  spirit     He    ^ 
Parliament  for  Newton,  in 
1645,  when  a  new  writ  w; 
place,  disabled.     He  was  se 
13th  August  1659,  on  sus 
concerned  in  Sir  iJeorge  Bo 
the  restoration  of  King  Charl 
chosen  member  for  Anmdel 
tion  Parliament,  1660,  and  re 
that  burgh  and  the  county  oi 
Parliament,  1661.     He  selec 
for  which  he  took  his  seat,  an 
was  atterwards  apnointed  h 
He  died  in  1660  in  tne  prime  c 
missed  when  dead  as  beloved 
being  a  j)erson  eminent  for  un 
and  heroic  dispositions.    He 
garet,   daughter   of    Arthur 
Esri.,  and  left  issue.     The  pre 
tative  of  the  familv  is  Lucius  I 
of  Falkland  and  Baron  Gary, 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  1832, 
don  of    Skutterskelfe,    G.C.i 
Councillor,  bom  1803,  suoceec 
Charles  John,  8th  Viscount,  1 
1830,  Lady  Amelia  FitzcUurei 
daughter  of  King  William 
issue,  Hon.  Lucius  William  O 
Frederick,  bom  18:U,  captain 
CATHCAKT,  Taylor,  of 
the  county  of  Avr  a»">  *-*  ^'^ 
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fifth  lieatenant  in  the  Belleronhon,  and  his 
captain  having  been  woundea  early  in  the 
action^  and  the  four  seniur  lieutenanta  killed, 
he  had  the  slory  of  continuing  the  contest 
with  the  L'Orient,  till  the  latter  blew  up. 
In  1813  while  in  the  Alexandria,  32  guns, 
lie  gave  chase  for  eighty  hours  (H.M.  sloop, 
Spitfire,  18  guns,  in  company),  to  tne 
American  ship.  President,  50  guns.  Captain 
Kogers — the  latter  only  escaping  by  superi- 
ority of  sailing.  Captain  Cathcart  married 
in  1814  Catherine  SCTymgeour,  daughter  of 
Henry  Scrvmgeour  Wedderbum  of  Wed- 
derbum  and  Birkhill.  and  died  in  1833,  leav- 
ing no  issue,  and  Dis  estates  fell  to  his 
brother  above  mentioned. 

CHALMERS,  The  Family  of.— John 
Chalmers,  of  Pitmedden,  near  Auchter- 
mudity,  lived  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  His  family  were  said  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  Chalmerses  of  Gaelgirth,  in 
Ayrshire.  He  had  three  sons ;  Robert,  who 
feucceeded  him  in  Pitmedden  ;  James,  and 
Alexander.  The  last  of  these  was  a  mer- 
chant in  Elie,  and  married  in  1714  Margaret, 
second  daughter  of  Robert  Nuime,  skipper 
there.  Three  daughters  by  this  marriage. 
Susanna,  Catharine,  and  Margaret,  died 
unmarried  ;  and  two  sons,  John  and  Robert, 
were  drowned  at  sea.  Mary,  the  only  re- 
maining child^married  in  1742  James  Wood, 
merclumt  in  Elie.  and  had  issue.  James, 
the  freoond  son  ot  John  Chalmers  of  Pit- 
medden, was  ordained  minister  of  Elie  in 
1701,  and  in  1702  married  Agnes  Merchis- 
ton,  or  Murchieson.  daughter  of  the  Epis- 
copal clergyman  of  Earkpatrick-Juxta.  His 
children  were  Helen,  who  married  Nathan 
Patullo  ;  John,  James,  and  Patrick,  to  each 
of  whom  we  shall  return.  Margaret  mar- 
ried a  skipper ;  Agnes  married  one  Borth- 
wick  in  Edmbun^h ;  Katharine  married  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Kay,  minister  of  Kilmany, 
and  had  issue,  Marion,  Christian,  and  Alex- 
ander a  sailor,  who  all  died  unmarried,  and 
Robert,  drowned  in  the  same  vessel  with  his 
two  cousins.  John  Chalmers,  the  eldest  son 
of  James,  was  ordained  minister  of  Elie  in 
1738,  and  was  translated  to  Kilconnuhar  in 
1760.  He  married  in  1760  Helen,  daughter 
of  Sir  Alexander  Anstruther  of  Newark, 
commonly  called  Lord  Newark.  His  chil- 
dren were  J  eanie,  who  married  David  Walker 
of  Fawfield,  and  had  issue  ;  and  William, 
W.S.,  bom  1744,  married  first.  Margaret 
Bethune  of  Blebo,  and  second,  Isabella 
Morrison  of  Naughton,  by  whom  he  had 
one  daughter,  who  died  unmarried.  James, 
merchant  in  Anstruther,  the  second  son  of 
the  Rev.  James  Chalmers,  was  bom  in  1713, 
and  married  in  1736  Barbara  Anderson  of 
East  Anstruther.  His  children  were  John  ; 
Elizabeth,  who  married  Thomas  Ballerdie, 
sailing  master  in  a  man-of-war  ;  and  JamcM, 
William,  Jane,  and  Helen,  who  all  died 
unmarried.  John  Chalmers,  merchant  in 
Anstruther,  the  eldest  son  of  James,  married 
Elizabeth  Hall.  His  children  were  James, 
a  merchant  in  London  (who  married  Miss 
Beard,  and  had  one  daughter,  Mary,  who 


married  Captain  Weakner) ;  Lucv,  Barbara^ 
G^rge,  Williain,  Isabella,  David,  ana 
John,  who  all  died  without  issue  ;  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  who  is  mentioned 
in  a  separate  article ;  Helen,  who  married 
Rev.  John  M*Clellan,  minister  of  Kelton  ; 
Jean,  who  married  John  Morton,  factor 
to  Lord  Ducie,  and  had  issue ;  Patrick,  who 
married  Harriet  Carriage,  and  had  issue ; 
John  in  the  Indian  army ;  Eliza,  married 
to  Mr  Mackenzie,  and  Helen,  married  to  Mr 
Bruce,  papermaker  ;  Charles,  who  married 
Isabella  Rodger,  and  had  issue,  John, 
David,  Thomas,  Mary,  married  to  the  Rev. 
Charles  Watson,  and  deceased,  leaving 
Lssue,  Elizabeth,  also  deceased,  and  Isabella, 
unmarried,  and  Alexander,  M.D.,  who 
married  Helen  Pratt,  and  died  in  1829, 
leaving  issue,  Anne,  married  to  Robert 
Young  of  CoUnswell ;  Betsy,  unmarried ; 
and  Grrace,  married  to  the  Rev.  Charles 
Jamic^on.  Patrick,  third  son  of  the  Rev. 
James  Chalmers,  was  a  brewer  in  Elie.  He 
married  Anna  Scrymgeour,  and  his  children 
were  Anna,  who  married  William  W^ood, 
merchant,  Elie ;  James,  Agnes,  Helen, 
Janet,  John,  and  Christian,  who  all  died 
unmarried  ;  Rothesia,  who  married  in  1792 
Charlt«  Hutchison,  merchant,  (jrlasgow,  and 
hatl  issue,  Barbara,  who  married  one  Smith, 
a  surgeon  in  AiiBtruther,  but  had  no  issue. 
The  Pitmedden  branch  of  the  family  is 
understood  to  have  terminated  in  the  founder 
of  Chalmers's  Hospital  for  convalescents  in 
Edinburgh. 

CHALMERS,  Rev.  Dr  Thomas,  was 
bom  at  Anstruther  on  the  17th  of  March 
1780,  and  was  educated  at  the  burgh  school 
there.  He  was  af  terwanls  sent  to  study  at 
St  Andrews.  His  college  career  was  dis- 
tinguished by  some  of  his  subsequent  pecu- 
liarities, viz.,  eneray,  good  humour,  com- 
panionableness,  and  ascendancy  over  others ; 
and  it  was  then  that  his  passions  for  the 
physical  sciences  were  developed.  Besides 
thei>logy,  he  studied  mathematics,  chemistry, 
and  some  branches  of  natural  history  with 
more  than  youthful  enthusiasm,  and  with 
puch  success  that,  besides  assisting  bis  own 
Professor,  he  made  a  narrow  escape  from 
the  mathematical  chair  in  PMinburgh.  On 
the  completion  of  his  theological  studies,  he 
otficiated  for  about  two  years  as  assistant  in 
the  parish  of  Cavers,  and  in  1803  he  obtained 
a  presentation  to  the  parish  oi  Kilmany,  in 
his  native  county.  Here  he  remainec)  for 
some  years  in  tne  quiet  discharge  of  his 
clerical  duties,  when  he  was  suddenly 
awakened  to  a  knowledge  of  "vital  Chris- 
tianity"  while  engagetl  in  writing  the  article 
"Chnstianity"  for  Brewster's  Edinburijh 
Encf/cfoprpdia  ;  and  from  this  moment  bis 
quickened  and  concentrated  faculties  were 
intent  on  reviving  the  old  *'  evan^relism  of  the 
Puritans  and  the  Reformers. "  The  heroism 
with  which  he  avowed  his  change,  and  the 
fervour  with  which  he  prochiinied  the 
Gospel,  made  a  great  sensation  in  the  quiet 
country  round  Kilmany,  and  at  last  the 
renown  of  this  upland  divine  began  to  spread 
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w.^4   yfi  wie  (listinpuished  cler„'y,  jwers, 

libers  of  Parliament,  and  littTary  cha- 

tera   of  all  classes  and   <lenominations. 

ill  the  world,"  writes  Wilberforce  in  hi.-^ 

,ry,  "wild  about  r>r(.'hallncrs.    Canning, 

skisson,  Lorda  El{^n,  Harrowby,  &c., 

lent.    I  wafl  surprised  to  see  how  greatly 

min^  was  affected  ;  at  times  he  was  niiite 

ted  into  tears."    After  continuing  about 

r  years  in  the  Tron  church,  he  was  re- 

red  to  the  new  church  of  St  John's.     In 

sphere  he  tried  to  give  practical  direction 

he  theories  he  had  pro|x>unded,  relative 

le  support  and  suppression  of  pauperism. 

he  management  of  his  parish  he  expected 

lake  it  a  mo<lel  for  all  the  parisnes  of 

land,  in  the  independence  of  his  pro- 

n  for  the  abatement  of  pau|)erism,  as 

as  in  the  spiritual  agency  it  was  to 

b.     But  the  work  he  nad  undertaken, 

he  invasions  made  on  his  time,  deprived 

of  that  solitude  so  much  required  for 

;   ministrations,    especially  for   such 

;  exhibitions  as  he  wa^  wont  to  give, 

e  was  fain  to  seek  relief  in  an  academic 

t     In  1824  he  accepted  the  chair  of 

Philosophy  at  St  Andrews.     In  1828 

I  removed  to  the  chair  of  Theology  in 

diversity  of  ErJinburgh,  and  here  he 

ited    his   multifarious    labours — lec- 

preaching,   publishing,    organising 

«  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  and 

an  active  management  of  her  courts. 

Disruption  of  the  Church  of  tScot- 

i    1843,    when  he  joined  the  Free 

,   which  he  mainly  contributed  to 

md  became  Principal  and  Professor 

)logy  to  the  secedmg  body.     From 

iod,  till  he  finished  his  course,  there 

'atigue  in  his  spirit,  nor  hesitation 

ait.     In  the  spring  of  1847  he  re- 

o  London  to  give  his  evidence  be- 

sites'  committee  of  t^**  ^ — 


tne  world.     Hia  works  fi 
lifetime,  in  twenty-five  \ 
variety    of    subjects,     c, 
theology   and   ]>olitical   < 
these  siro  his  "  Astr(»n<> 
first  published  in  1817. 
exhibited  a  certain  grand* 
rose  with  the  sublimity  o 
which  was  felt  to  l)e  in  n 
teristics  new.     Its  succest 
for  it  was  read  by  all  c. 
unbelieving  felt  the  charm 
and  though  it  has  sufifen 
tastes  of  a  changing  age 
remain  as  the  work  upon  ' 
literary  reputation  will  rest 
nine  volumes  of  posthumt 
sisting   of    **  Daily    Script 
"  Institutes  of  Theology,^* 
published  by  his  son-in-law 
whose  interesting  memoirs 
we  must  refer  the  reader  fo 
formation  concerning  the  li 
this  illustrious  man.     But 
elude  without  briefly  inquii 
the  mental  powers  to  whicl 
owed  the  magic  of  his  eloqi 
energy  of  his  character?    In 
his  mind,  the  first  power  tha 
brilliant  ima^nation.    Kent 
by  his  capacity  for  generalis 
a  willing  servant  by  his  pow< 
tion,  it  was  at  all  times  reac 
any  subject  he  chose.       it 
what  the  subject  mi^ht  be, 
non-residence  as  a  minister 
or   pronouncing  an    eulogii 
maticH,  maintanung  his  rigl 
encroachments  of   heritors, 
claims  of  patronage,  propoui 
eo<momy  of  towns,  or  defen 
bli^hed  Church,  expatiating 
truths  of  the  (inoiw»i    — 
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bore  upon  his  present  illustration.  Hoice 
a  casuist  mi^ht  arrai^  Dt  Oialmers  at  the 
bar  of  strict  political  consistency,  and  object 
to  the  part  he  took  in  some  public  move- 
ments auring  his  career ;  but  an  acquittal 
would  be  f^iven  on  the  ground  that  he  never 
pleaded  any  cause,  unless  convinced  at  the 
time,  that  it  was  for  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  welfare  of  his  fellowmen.  But 
such  defects  in  such  a  character  are  like 
motes  in  a  sunbeam.  Considered  in  ever^ 
view— the  preacher  swaying  at  will  multi- 
tudes by  the  fascination  of  his  elonuence ; 
the  philoshopher  pointing  out  and  illustrat- 
ing analogies  between  the  sublime  truths  of 
Scripture  and  the  wonders  of  nature ;  the 
philanthropist,  active  and  laborious  in  pro- 
secuting the  public  good  ;  or  the  man  of 
God,  humble  and  meek  in  disposition,  and 
desirous  of  being  conformed  to  the  will  of 
Heaven — we  see  one  great  by  intellectual 
power,  great  by  sanctified  attainments — one 
on  whose  like  Scotland  will  not  soon  look 
again.     Dr  Chalmers  died  May  31,  1847. 

CHAKTERS,  Samuel,  D.D.,  minister 
of  the  parish  of  Wilton,  in  the  county  of 
Koxbuiigh,  was  bom  at  Inverkeithing,  iu 
Fife,  in  the  year  1742.  When  very  young 
he  was  left  fatherless  and  motherless,  but 
although  an  orphan  he  was  not  a  poor 
orphan,  at  least  so  far  as  money  goes.  He 
and  his  two  elder  sisters  were  taken  in 
charge  by  their  maternal  grandmother— a 
miaister's  widow,  who  inherited  a  small 
estiite.  Like  Timothy  of  old,  he  was  favoured 
with  pious  guardians,  and  had  his  mind  well 
stored  with  Bible  truths  and  sacred  poetry, 
which  he  could  readily  quote  as  occasion 
required.  During  Prince  Charles  Edward's 
movement  of  1745  his  old  grandmother  was 
Kadly  afflicted  with  the  dread  that  her 
hearthstone  would  be  invaded  by  a  rude 
soldiery,  and  as  the  faying  goes,  "  she  could 
neither  eat  nor  sleep."  Samuel  was  then 
only  about  four  years  old,  but  saw  that  she 
was  much  grievec\  and  to  console  her  he 
re|ieated  the  first  verse  of  the  20th  Psalm  :— 

**  Jehovah  hear  thee  in  the  day 
When  trouble  he  doth  send  : 
And  let  the  name  of  Jacob's  God 
Thee  from  all  ill  defend." 

An«i  then  cheerfully  added,  **  Tak  yer  meat, 
grannie,  and  dinna  be  feared. "  A  few  years 
more,  and  his  grandmother  died  also,  but 
he  never  was  left  without  funrls,  nor  with- 
out friends.  His  uncle,  Samuel  Charters, 
Solicitor  of  the  Customs  of  Scotland,  super- 
intended his  education,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing account  is  given  by  Dr  Sommerville  :— 
**  After  the  ordinary  classical  education  of 
a  grammar  school  in  the  country,  he  com- 

51eted  his  University  studies  at  Glasgow. 
*he  indications  of  a  superior  mind  and 
powerful  understanding,  accompanied  with 
a  meek  and  amiable  temper,  his  uncommon 

Eroficiency  in  every  branch  of  science  and 
terature,  attracted  the  esteem  and  affection 
of  his  fellow-students,  and  the  marked 
attention  and  patronage  of  the  professors 
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under  whom  he  studied.  He  entered  the 
career  of  life,  destined,  by  the  auspicious 
suffrages  of  the  most  discerning  judges  to 
whom  his  merits  were  known,  to  excel  in 
any  literary  department  to  which  he  might 
afterwards  choose  to  bend  the  force  of  nis 
mind.  Having  discovered  an  early  prefer- 
ence for  the  clerical  profession,  his  applica- 
tion was  principally  directed  to  that  course 
of  study,  which  coincided  with  his  pretlomi- 
nant  taste  and  inclinations.  He  devoted 
his  attention  and  time  with  indefatigable 
industry  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  the  original  languages,  of  which  he  was  a 
perfect  master."  After  he  was  licensed  to 
preach,  he  sojourned  for  some  time  on  the 
Continent,  concerning  which  an  amusing 
incident  is  recorded  as  happening  to  him  at 
Rotterdam.  One  winters  day  he  stood 
gazing  at  the  Dutch  women  as  they  glided 
swiftly  by  on  the  ice,  carrying  the  produce 
of  their  dairies  and  poultry-yards  on  their 
heads  to  the  market,  and,  as  he  gazed,  one 
of  the  women  lifted  the  astrjnished  preacher 
by  the  oxters,  and,  carrying  him  off  for 
several  yards,  set  him  down  again  with  a 
*Munt."  Another  version  sa^  that  his 
feet  were  tripped  from  beneath  him,  and  that 
he  fell  down  on  the  ice  with  a  great  ''*  souse," 
very  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  by- 
standers and  the  by-sliders.  He  was 
ordained  minister  of  Kincardine,  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Dunblane,  on  Thursday,  the 
12th  of  January  1769.  It  is  said  that,  in 
entering  on  his  charge,  he  encountered  much 
opposition,  and  that  military  aid  was  requi- 
site to  instal  him.  One  thing,  however,  is 
certain,  that  his  moral  rectitude,  his  devout 

Eiety,  his  vaHt  acquirements  of  knowledge, 
is  genuine  sympathy  and  quiet  disposition, 
soon  gathered  around  him  the  richest  ana 
the  p<x)re8t,  the  greatest  and  the  best  of  the 
parish.  Among  all  his  admirers,  none 
appreciated  him  more  highly  than  Lord 
Karnes  ;  often  at  the  table  of  that  learned 
nobleman  he  met  with  many  of  the  greatest 
scholars  of  that  age.  Lord  Kames  was  in- 
strumental in  the  translation  of  Charters 
to  Wilton  mrish — a  translation  which  oc- 
curred on  tne  19th  of  February  1771,  and 
which  was  often  regretted  by  many  of  his 
friends,  who  considered  that  his  talents 
were  thereby  all  but  hid  under  a  busheL 
But  a  comparatively  secluded  parish,  as 
Wilton  was  then,  with  a  population  of  only 
about  one  thousand,  was  well  adapted  for 
the  quiet  tenor  of  his  life.  It  is  even  said 
that,  while  on  a  Border  tour  in  his  earlier 
years,  he  anxiously  inquired  to  be  shown 
Wilton  kirk,  as  he  had  a  strong  desire  to 
see  it,  and  when  directed  to  it,  he  rode 
thither  to  view  what  ultimately  became  the 
scene  of  his  labours — labours  which  were 
alike  honourable  to  him,  to  his  profession,  and 
to  his  God.  Some  of  our  reaacrs  will  have  a 
vivid  remembrance  of  his  manse — it  was 
most  l>eautiful  in  situation,  and  was  within 
the  sound  of  the  gentle  Teviot.  Every 
phoj^  of  his  character  was  well  suited  for  a 
rural  parish ;  his  inherent  bashfulncss  was 
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-,    *<^ui>unn^  to    his 

W.V.VUMI  on  the  subject  of  polite  literature, 

ferred  to  the  sermons  of  a  Scottish  elergy- 

an,  niimetl  Samuel  Charters,  as  Vjeing  a 

asterpiece  of  purity  of  styU',  beauty   of 

pressicm,  and  vigour  of  comnositiou.     Dr 

larters  told  Kichmond  of  Cbester  that  a 

lend  of  his,  who  was  travelling  in  £ngland, 

Aid  some  English  clergymen  conversing 

M)at  sermons  and  sermon  writers,  and  one 

them  said  he  greatly  admired  the  style  of 

r  Charters.     ^*  Did  he,  "  inquired  liich- 

ond,  **  say  anything  about  their  doctrinal 

eritf    **I  heard  of  no  comment,"  said 

e  Doctor.     Dr  Chalmers,  who  was  much 

tached  to  him^  had  considerable  difficulty 

getting  a  review  of  his  sermons  inserted 

the  Christian  Instructor  in  the  year  1810, 

)  proprietor  of  the  perio<iical  being  of  the 

oe  opinion  as  an  old  woman,  who  told 

Chapters*  niece  that  '*  she  had  found  oot 

wasna  soond."    A  high-toned  morality 

practical  common  sense  pervades  every 

e  of  his  sermons,    one    of   which   on 

Imsgiving,"  was  specially  famous.     It 

published  separately  in  1788,  on  behalf 

he   Society  for   Promotin|^    Religious 

wledge  among  the  Poor  m  Scotland, 

appeared  in  many  miscellaneous  publi- 

ns.      I  have  seen  part  of  it  in  the 

Magazine^  in  Hunter^s   Miscfllany, 

rthy  book,  which  was  compiled  by  a 

of  Dr  Charters,    and   ran   through 

U  editions  early  in  the  present  centur}', 

nuch  of  which,  if  republished  now, 

be  largely  circulated  ;  and  last  of  all 

"he  Plam  Englishman,"  one  of  Charles 

it's  first  serials,  where  the  sermon  is 

ntroduced  : — "  We  are  indebted  to 

int  old  sea  officer  for  the  use  of  a 

olume  of  excellent  sermons  by  Dr 

ni,  minister  of  Wilton,  in  Koxburgh- 

Another  of  his  sermons  on  the 

Dwi»  no  man  anv+V*'*'--  *• 


already  niuted,  evend« 
A  parishioner  assigniHl 
for  absenting  hiinstflf 
"he  now  heard  the  ti 
clsewhert' ;"  to  him  tht 
plied,  "  I  am  glad  to  fii 
goes  anjrwhere."    Even 
tually  disagreed  with  so 
For  such  criticisms  Dr 
armed,  as  the  following 
— ''One  who  has  searcl 
and  judged  for   himset 
desirous  that  others  do  i 
will  not  receive  for  doctr. 
ments  of  men,  neither  wi 
interpretation  upon  other, 
when  his  reasons  do  no 
knows  that  different  opii 
in  minds  equally  sincen 
barm  can  ensue  in  seeking 
law  of  love  be  violated  ;  th 
points,  which  are  the  m 
dispute,  it  is  not  easy  to  km 
who  is  in  the  wrong,  but  it 
with  certainty  that  pride^ 
censoriousness  art  wrong  ; 
cannot  comprehend  all  th* 
distinctions,  but  the  most 
prehend  the  distinction  Ix 
hatred.     By  their  fruits  ye 
is  a  rule  which  all  can  app 
is  good,  that  doctrine  is  soi 
the  peaceable  fruit  of  rigl 
connection  with  the  brevity 
sermons,  it  is  said  that  one 
was   an    extra    long-wind* 
Hawick  kirk  instead  of  M 
patient  and  eccentric  beac 
being  much  wearied,  after  n 
glance  at  the  old  sand-glasi 
effort  to  draw  the  preacher 
expiring  grains,  came  out  \ 
th«  ^'*^- 
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no  such   negative   Tiitue   ib  required   to 
adorn  the  character  of  Dr  Charters.    Those 
who  have  read  or  may  read  his  sermons 
cannot  but  be  deeply  impressed  ¥nth  their 
liberality  of  sentiment.    He  never  was  in- 
tolerant except  to  intolerance  :  his  large 
heart  never  sheltered  a  bigoted   sectarian 
idea.     On  this  subject  he  says  . — **  We  be- 
hold abomiding  sects  as  so  many  pledges  of 
the  right  of  private  judgment — a  sacred 
right  which  it  is  the  glory  of  tins  nation  and 
of  this  age  to  respect."    He  could  sympa- 
thise with  various  forms  of  worship ;  he 
sadd   **the  Episcopal  service  exhibits  the 
splendour,  and  the  Presbyterian  the  sim- 
plicity of  worship,*'  but  he  could  not  defend 
any  of  them  as  being  perfect,  at  le^ibt  so  far 
as  their  tfovemntent  was  concerned  ;  yet  he 
felt  thaiikf ul  fur  what  was  good  in  them,  as 
the  following  quotation  will  show  : — "To 
every  form  of  government,  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  objections  will  be  found,  but 
if  the  radical  disease  be  healed  (the  mdical 
disease  of  Churcfiffovemment  is  intolerance  J  ^ 
and  if  the  evils  be  greatly  overbalanced,  the 
bleasiDgs  therein  are   ^und    of   iiraitie." 
When  one  party  of  Dissenters  looked  on 
another  as  toads  or  something  worse,  we 
read  of  Dr  Charters  being  charmed  as  he 
beheld    the   Cameronian   congregation    of 
Denholm  enjoying  full  toleration  on  their 
Communion  Sablukth ;  but  little  would  he 
think — though  to  have  known  it  would  not 
have  narrowed  his  own  charity  by  a  hair's- 
breadth — that  the  minister  there  was  in  the 
habit  of  concluding  his  prayers  by  asking 
Jehovah  to  *'  pull  down  Papacy,  Prelacy, 
Independency,  Will-worship,  and  all  super- 
stition."   Dr  Charters  looked  upon  all  Dis- 
senters as  fellow-workers  in  the  cause  of 
Christ ;  his  kindness  to  Mr  Williamson,  the 
£ast£nd  minister  of  Wilton,  was  well  known 
.to  alL    With  Dr  Lawson  of  Selkirk  he  was 
also  intimate.     When  that  ^preat  Dissenting 
minister  published  his  **  Discourses  to  the 
Aged,"  Dr  Charters  sent  him  a  brief  note 
as  follows :— "  Wilton  Manse,  December  18, 
1812.- -Dear  Sir, — I  and  my  readers  have 
been  edified  with  your   'Sermons  to  the 
Aged,'  which  are  the  more  useful  for  their 
being  adapted  to  the  poor,  both  in  the  st:^le 
of  composition  and  in  the  price.     I  likewise 
print  some  things  for  the  poor,  and  send  a 
qwcimen,  and  *  Thoughts  on  Education,' 
Vjf  a  niece  of  mine,  on  which  I  will  be  glad 
to  have  your  remarks.     May  the  Divine 
blessing  attend  our  endeavours  to  be  useful. 
and  may  our  end  be  peace. — Your  aged 
brother,  Samuel  Charter»."    When  the 
Belief  congregation  was  formed  at  Wilton 
several  of  Dr  Charter's  hearers  left  him  and 
'  joined  themselves  to  the  Relief  imrty.  One  of 
these  said  that  he  left  because  the  Doctor's 
voice  had  become  so  feeble  that  it  was  very 
difficult  to  **  gather"  him.     The  Doctor  was 
asked  if  he  thought  the  Relief  folk  would  suc- 
ceed, '*There'Bnodoubtoftbat(heremarked) 
if  they  only  speak  loud  enouj[$h."    In  the 
course  of  his  rrec[uent  visitations  amongst 
his  flock  he  inquired  at  a  gudewife  (wlioso 


husband  had  for  a  few  days  been  absent 
from  the  kirk)  what  had  become  of  her 
husband  now,  as  he  had  not  seen  him  at  the 
kirk  lately,  she  very  quietly  replied  "  Deed, 
Sir,  he's  away  to  the  ReUef."  "Aweel, 
wherever  he  goes,  or  wherever  you  go, 
mind  and  be  attentive  to  the  little  ones." 
About  twenty  years  later,  when  one  of  these 
"  litUe  ones"  had  became  a  "  great"  one,  he 
took  a  wife  who  was  a  member  of  a  Dissent- 
ing Church.  The  young  wife  did  not  leave 
her  Church  for  the  sake  of  her  husband.  It 
so  happened  that  about  a  twelvemonth  after 
the  marriage,  that  couple  met  the  wife's 
mimster,  who  seemed  to  have  thought  she 
had  left  his  congregation.  When  the  young 
husband  was  introduced  to  him  the  sectarian 
spirit  boiled  up  in  the  breast  of  the  minister, 
and  he  gruffly  remarked,  '*  He's  tall  enough, 
and  strong  enough ;"  then  turning  himself 
round  to  the  blushing  wife,  he  sarcastically 
addressed  her,  "  and  for  a'  the  good  things 
I've  told  you  you  are  away  to  the  Auld  Kirk  I" 
As  already  stated  she  had  not  then  gone  to  the 
Auld  Kirk,  but  after  that  rude  remark  she 
did  go  with  her  husband  to  Wilton  Kirk. 
When  the  Dissenters  began  the  agitation 
for  the  repeal  of  the  *'  Test  and  Coqwratiou 
Act."  in  the  year  1789,  Dr  Sommerville  of 
Jedburgh  felt  deeply  interested  in  the  move- 
ment, and  drew  the  attention  of  Dr  Charters 
to  it.  These  two  divines  stirred  up  their 
Presbytery  on  the  question,  and  introduced 
it  into  the  General  Assembly  in  the  year 
1791  ;  a  public  sentiment  grew  quick  and. 
strong  fur  the  re|)eal  of  that  statute.  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot  of  Minto  led  off  the  debato  in 
Parliament,  and  in  doing  so,  paid  a  high  com- 
pliment to  Dr  Sommerville  and  Dr  Charters. 
Sir  Gilbert  made  a  motitm  for  repeal,  for 
which  there  voted  62,  and  against  it  120,  su 
that  the  motion  was  negatived  at  that  time. 
It  was  truly  observe*!  oy  Mr  Fox,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  that  the  cause  of  tolera- 
tion and  religious  liberty,  though  resisted 
and  apparently  vanquished,  would  always  bo 
acquiring  accumulated  strength  as  often  as 
it  was  brought  under  the  attention  of  the 
})ublic.  It  may  be  added  that  it  was  not 
until  the  9th  of  May  1828  that  an  Act  was 
passed  for  **  Repealing  so  much  of  several 
Acts,  as  impostxl  the  necessity  of  receiring 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sum>er  as  a 
qualificatfon  for  certain  offices  and  employ- 
ment," and  the  fact  that  it  took  a  thirty- 
nine  years'  struggle^  or  more  than  a  genera- 
tion, for  the  recogmtion  of  such  an  obvious 
principle  of  common  justice,  may  be  an 
encouragement  to  the  agitators  of  many 
kindred  causes  which  are  still  on  the  field 
of  contest.  Though  Dr  Charters  was  not 
what  is  generally  considered  a  public  man, 
he  did  good  service  as  he  found  op|)ortunity 
for  promoting  the  mturests  of  humanity  and 
eversrthing  that  tended  to  extend  rehffious 
liberty.  He  felt  warmly  when  CatnoUc 
emancipation  was  argued  in  the  year  1813 ; 
he  was  then  inquir^  of  by  a  young  man 
what  he  thought  of  the  Catholic  question, 
he  replied—"  Is  it  poKsible  that  vou  should 
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Joctor  and  hia  frieudu  were,  however, 
'&^n  politics,  too  far  in  advance  uf  the 
Old  the  country  in  general  8ide<l  with 
*rime  Minister  in  involving  Jiritjiiu 
It  fearful  strife  which  cost  her  untold 
and  treasure.     Such  was  his  abhor- 
of  iilavery,  that  he  would  not  use 
himself  J  and  for  the  sake  of  making 
rrantfl  Lke-minded,  he  allowed  them 
e  the  price  of  it  to  spend  on  other  com- 
les.    Not  only  have   we  records  of 
incidents  testifying  highly  and  clearly 
I  pure  and  generous  heart,  but  there 
any  others  which  at  once  do  honour  to 
ead   and   heart      The    ^preatest   of 
were  his  instituting,  at  his  own  ex- 
a  library  for  the   free  use  of  his 
oners  ;  likewise  his  organisation  of  a 
hschooL   So  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
the  first  minister  of  the  Established 
of  Scotland  that  had  a  Sabbath 
In  the  Secession  Church  Sabbath 
can  be  traced  much  further  back. 
Doctor  was  quick  to  see  the  use  of 
institution,  and  we  read  of  him 
the  followmg  appeal  in  its  behalf 
ack  at  least  as  1788 :— "  With  a 
aual  sum,  a  school  may  be  opened 
3rd*s  day  for  the  young  who  have 
)  read  and  are  entering  on  labour, 
means  their   acquaintance  with 
is  retained  and   increased.     A 
iverencing  the  Sabbath  is  acquired 
e  of  life  when  habits  are  formed, 
.  Sabbath-breaking  is  often  the 
Q  that  broad  way  which  leadeth 
ion.    A  good  foundation  is  laid 
ae  to  come;  memory  is  stored 
1,  and  laws,  and  consolations  of 
ender  heart  receives  its  first  in- 
^essions  from  the  sacred  oracle  ; 
mind  is  occupied  and  interested  I 


..t»i\cueia,   anu  tne  L«ig. 
of  Scottish  Life.      Such 
was  much  appreciated  by 
(if  these  dayH,  and  an  ex 
of     the     present     time 
hi8  taute    for    literature 
reading    Rollins   Ancient 
tarch*s  Lives,   &a,   out    ( 
library.    The  Doctor  knev 
of  infusing  a  healthy  Uten 
youn^,  he  said,  "It  is  a 
rich  mdividuals  to  furnish 
means  of  knowledge,  who  i 
may  stand  in  the  gap,  to  st 

f growing  profaneness  and  i 
iterary  benevolence  was  not 
to  Hawick  and  Wilton,   b 
books  as  Bishop  Watson's  A 
Bible,  &C.,  were  published,  h 
shelves  of  neighbouring  libnu 
Mindful  as  he  was  for  the  ai( 
brethren,  in  providing  them  ^ 
of  cultivating  and  improving 
he  was  not  unmindful  of  then 
vancement :  those  who  were  s\ 
poverty,  and  men  of  business  sti 
adversity,  were  frequently  rel 
generositv.  The  money  receivet 
entirely  devoted  to  charitable 
servant  had  to  collect  it  in  a  b< 
deserving  applicant  that  called 
got  a  half|)enny  and  a  piece  of 
though  he  exercised  a  virtuoi 
bestowing  his  special  deeds  o: 
was  sometimes  imposed  uiM>n, 
ashamed  of  being     taken  in." 
a  discourse,  **  Have  you  givei 
impostor?      It   was   neverthe 
affection  to  which  you  jdelded, ) 
that  was  never  imposed  upon  i 
probably  a  hard  one."    It  was 
peace  ot  mind,  in  the   follow 
stance  at  least,  that  h(^  '^•^^^ 
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ibe  fint  place,  1  have  them  that  canna  want 
it ;  aecondly,  I  have  them  that  neither  can 
nor  will  want  it ;  and  thirdly,  I  have  them 
that  baith  can  and  shall  want  it"  Dr 
Charters  hopelemly  responded,  **  Then  I 
suppose  that  I  am  included  in  the  third 
class."  **  Deed  are  ye,  sir,"  was  the  prompt 
reply  of  the  carter,  as  he  walked  away  m 
haughty  but  mean  arrogance.  A  woman 
who  kept  a  small  shop  had,  like  too  many 
merchants,  ^reat  and  small,  been  inju- 
dicious in  g^vmg  credit  to  customers,  and  as 
a  consequence  she  oculd  not  pav  her  own 
accounts.  In  her  extremity  of  ill  she  went 
to  I>r  Charters  and  told  him  of  her  adversity 
and  the  reasons  that  led  to  it.  Instead  of 
getting  material  relief  as  she  expected,  he 
said  she  ought  to  have  been  just  before  she 
was  generous.  Although  there  is  some 
austenty  in  that  and  a  few  other  anecdotes 
of  him,  as  well  as  in  his  appearance,  the 
children  everywhere  loverl  him  and  made 
obeisance  to  him.  At  Wilton^school  he  was 
a  special  favourite :  his  staid  and  upright 
form,  his  slow  and  firm  step,  his  knee 
breeches  and  hose  of  black,  his  benignant 
and  inspiring  smile  and  graceful  exhortation, 
and  his  generous  hand,  were  quite  familiar 
to  all  the  boys  and  girls.  Dr  8ommerville 
sajTS  that  **m8  conversation  in  mixed  com- 
pany was  cautious  and  guarded.  He  avoided 
dispute,  and  seldom  committed  himself  upon 
subjects  which  are  the  occasion  of  divided 
opinion,  and  warm  excitement.  With  fa- 
miliar friends  he  was  frank,  animated,  and 
instructive,  and  often  sweetened  by  vivacity 
and  strokes  of  pleasantry ;  but  whatever  the 
subject  of  conversation  had  been,  it  always 
left  lasting  impressions  of  his  sagacity, 
knowlege,  and  amiable  temper."  ^^e  hear 
elsewhere,  that  at  an  evening  party  in  the 
manse  of  Jedburgh,  the  lasses  present  sang 
each  a  song  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and 
when  they  nad  all  finished,  he  said  to  one 
of  Dr  ISommerville's  daughters,  "Many 
daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou 
excdlest  them  alL"  When  himself  sorely 
pressed  in  company  to  sing,  he  would  crune 
"WUUe  Wastle  dwelt  on  Tweed."  A  few 
anecdotes  are  told,  which  illustrate  his 
pawkie  humour.  Thus,  one  of  his  workers, 
whose  name  was  Davie,  felt  greatly  per- 
plexed to  get  a  name  for  a  donkey  that  the 
I)octor  had  recently  purchased,  and  asked 
him  what  they  should  call  it.  "  0,"  said 
the  Doctor,  "we'll  just  call  it  Davie." 
Another  of  his  men-servants  c&me  to  him 
in  great  perturbation,  saying  that  he  had 
seen  himaeV  (meaning  a  certain  personage 
of  evil  name),  "  Aye,  ave,  James,  and  what 
was  he  like  7*  **  Ow*  Sir,  he  was  just  like 
a  black  soo."  "  Weel,  but  James,  how  do 
you  ken  that  what  ye  saw  wasna  just  a 
black  soo,  an'  no  him-aeP  Y*  But  Jamie  was 
not  to  be  argued  out  of  his  beUef  that  it  was 
hinueV  that  ne  had  seen.  The  story  of  the 
Doctor  seeing  Jock  Rae  seated  high  upon 
one  of  his  fruit  trees  is  well  known.     He 

auietly  inquired  "  What  are  you  doing  up 
iere,Johnr   "  Naething,  Sur."   "Strange 
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man,  John,  all  that  trouble  for  nothing." 
The  Doctor's  garden  suffered  much  from 
the  inroad  of  thieves,  and  he  put  up  a  board 
having  on  it  the  inscription — "Thou  shalt 
not  steaL"  He  one  day  saw  a  hanger  on 
carrying  away  a  slab  of  wood  without  hav- 
ing got  liberty.  "  What  are  you  going  to. 
do  with  that  ?"  "  I'm  duist  gaun  to  make 
a  barrow  steel."  "Aye,  aye,  a  shaft  to- 
day and  a  wheel  to-morrow."  An  eager 
sportsman  was  one  day  observed  by  him 
trespassing  in  pursuit  of  game  on  the  glebe ; 
"  I  think  you  might  be  siHjndiug  your  time 
more  advantageously."  The  Bi)ortsman, 
heedless  of  the  Doctor's  gentle  rebuke,  per- 
ceived at  that  instant  a  good  shot  at  a  hare, 
fired,  and  killed  it.  "Just  take  it  down  to 
the  manse,"  said  the  Doctor.  The  man  of 
dog  and  gun  did  so,  and  sold  it  to  the  house- 
keeper. An  air  of  seeming  simplicity  is 
oft  apparent  in  his  sayings  and  doings,  yet 
he  was  shrewd  in  observation,  and  exceed- 
ingly reserved  in  judgment.  One  day,  as 
he  ascended  the  old  l*ost-Office  steiw  to  post 
a  letter,  Mr  Armstrong  saluted  nim,  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  heard  the  latest  news. 
"No,"  said  the  Doctor,  "what  is  itr 
"  Why,"  said  Mr  Armstrong,  "  the  world 
is  just  on  its  last  stagger — such  a  one  has 
ublished  a  pamphlet  on  prophecy,  in  which 
e  shows  the  end  of  all  things  to  be  very 
soon."  "  Ah  !"  said  Dr  Charters,  then, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  "does  he  con- 
condescend  upon  tne  date  of  the  occur- 
rence?" "Day  and  date"  was  the  reply. 
"Ah  !"  said  tbe  Doctor  again,  quietly,  but 
weightily,  "  he  should  not  have  done  that ; 
that  was  a  mistake  of  him ;  the  prophets 
of  old  were  icise  wie»,''they  took  a  lontf 
day  for  their  predictions."  A  stocking- 
maker  went  to  him  telling  him  about  his 
brother's  death,  and  asking  for  a  certificate, 
because  there  was  a  legacy  at  stake.  The 
applicant  had  the  document  all  ready  for 
the  signature,  but  the  shrewd  divine  merely 
wrote,  "  He  says  his  brother  is  dead. — S. 
Charters."  A  certain  landeil  proprietor  in 
the  parish  wished  a  certificate  of  his  father's 
death,  but  the  Doctor  answered  that  he  had 
*  *  not  seen  the  corpse."  The  following  illus- 
trates his  resentment  to  a  "  mean  touch"  : — 
"  A  tradesman  in  Hawick,  who.  as  his 
father  previously  had  done,  farmed  a  large 
part  of  the  glebe  at  the  nominal  rent  of  omy 
12s  an  acre,  was  infuriated  one  da^  when  he 
found  Dr  Charters'  cows  trespassing  on  hia 
land,  and  eating  some  cabbage  plants  which 
were  growing  in  tv  comer.  In  his  wiath  he 
went  to  the  authorities  and  poinded  tie 
cows.  In  consetjuence,  the  owner  had  to 
pay  the  law  expenses  as  well  as  the  damage 
to  the  plants,  but  he  sharply  rebuked  the 
tenant  for  such  an  outrage  as  poinding  his 
cows,  when  he  would  at  once  have  i>aid  for 
all  the  damage."  W^hen  rent-day  came, 
this  capricious  tenant  found  to  his  dismay 
that  his  occupation  of  the  glebe  was  gone. 
The  Doctor  nad  set  it  to  another  at  the 
same  rent.  A  lead  farthing,  the  numis- 
matic issue  of  a  Hawick  merchant,  was  put 
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.^  v^  ncu  ner  clock,  so  as  to  make 
ju  ligliter  for  the  parish.     He  la- 
lealously  in   the    cause    of    social 
I  all  itsj  ]>ha«ies.     He  did  what  he 
abolish  the  funeral  scrs  ice,  which 
inie  was  very  costly.     His  sermon 
nkenness"  is  worthy  of  a  high  rank 
ranee  literature,  and  might  be  read 
ower  of  argument,  and  purity  of 
itiment,  with  advantage  at  a  tem- 
neeting.  In  the  History  of  Hawick, 
25,   we  read— "One  cause  which 
the  overthrow  of  witclicraft  iu  this 
I  a  sermon  preached  by  Dr  Char- 
Wilton,    fifty   years   ago.     This 
ind  the  conversation  it  gave  rise 
powerful  effect,  and  did  more  to 
e  the  influence  of  the  successors  of 
)man  of  Endor  than  the  ordinary 
exi)erience  had  done  for  genera- 
)f  his  literary  attainments,  Som- 
liUB  speaks:— *' He  was  well  ac- 
dth  the  most  celebrated  authors, 
id  modem,  who  have  treated  of 
ticism,  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
science;     and    his    profound 
vas  acknowledged  and  admired 
contemporary  friends  who  were 
in  congenial  studies.     Endowed 
I  natunil  taste,  he  derived  relax- 
mprovement  from  dedicating  a 
08  time  to  the  perusal  of  such 
shine  in  polite  literature  and 
cx>m position.    In  Hunter's  Afis- 
published  a  large  collection  of 
s  on  authors  and  their  works, 
was  his  favourite  author,  he 
kI  the  great  dramatist     \V  hen 
rmed  a  "  purified  edition"  of 
i  work  was  announced,  it  en- 
severe  reprehension.     At  the 
y-five  he  gave  £5  for  a  large 
of  Shakespeare.   benAna-   ^^"• 


virtuous,  and  useful,  by  reii 
shade,   and   conscientiously  c 
endowments  and  labours  to  tl 
religion  in  that  district  to  wliic 
had  t'allcl  hiui  at  an  early  s 
We  see  in  the  *' Statistical  K 
Parish  of  Wilton,"  by  Dr  CI 
he  thought  of  the  people  amo 
laboured  :  -  "  During    twent> 
ministry  in  a  pretty  numerous  \ 
the  poor  are  maintained  by  taxi 
known  of  only  one  instance  of 
fusing  to  assist  their  ))arents.  T 
the  esteem  of  their  neighbours,  a 
themselves  to  America, 
alleged    that  the    poor-rate    pi 
conmion  people  from  la^ng  up 
time  of  need.     The  desire  of  lay 
strong  that  the  |[)oor-rate  has 
probably  never  wdl,  extinguish  ii 
of  indei)endence  pervades  the  pe 
discern  the  difierence    betwixt 
their  own  and  trusting  to  wha 
them. "   We  cannot  help  remarkin 
derly  he  loved  his  flock,  as  appeal 
last  address  which  he  delivered  to  tl 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  o 
Feb.  1822.  He  had  become  so  feeb 
solemnities  of  the  day  had  therea 
conducted  and  c(»ncluded  by  his  t 
who  had  come  to  assist  liim.  viz. 
merville,  of  Jedburgh,  and  the  R 
Shaw,  of  Langholm.   His  days  of 
were  ended.     No  longer  did  his 
voice  exhort  them  to  deeds  of  mo 
or  to  the  contem]ilation  of  divine 
more  did  he  chime  forth  such  sul 
tences  as — "  History,  as  we  have 
sents  a  prospect  of  desolation ; 
race  have  successivel^r  gone  do 
grave,  and  the  earth  is  become 
sepulchre,  where  the  ashes  and  th 
past  ages  are  deiM>«it*-^ 
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Htill  live  and  are  become  immortal.  Aided 
by  this  assurance,  we  may  look  beyond 
the  gloomy  mansion  of  the  tomb,  to  that 
land  of  light  and  joy  where  our  fathers 
dwelt."  Dr  Charters  had,  in  early  life, 
cherished  a  deep  and  secret  attachment  to 
a  young  lady,  without  the  smallest  surmise 
on  her  part  of  his  attachment,  and,  when 
he  summoned  up  courage  to  declare  himf*elf, 
he  learned  that  she  had  alreadv  promised 
her  hand  to  another  :  he  was  well  advanced 
in  years  before  he  married,  and  the  object 
of  his  choice  tiien  was  Margaret  Scott,  of 
Bamhead,  sister  to  the  Laird  of  Crawoill 
(now  Bum^nn>ve),  v^hose  estate  she  after- 
wards inherited.  She  died  18th  November, 
1815,  without  leaving  any  children  ;  so, 
during  the  long  linking  sunset  of  his  life, 
he  had  no  wife  to  nunister  unto  him,  neither 
had  he  any  children  to  gladden  his  heart 
with  bright  hope,  or  to  send  his  grev  hairs 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  A  faithful  niece. 
Miss  Hardie,  acted  well  as  housekeep)er,  and 
Mr  Scott  occupied  the  pulnit  He  rested 
peacefully  frotu  his  labours  for  a  few  years, 
and  when  he  felt  the  hour  of  his  departure  to 
be  near  at  hand,  he,  like  the  patriarchs  of  old , 
invited  his  household  around  him,  and  as 
he  raised  himself  up  on  his  deathbed  and 
looked  around  the  weeping  circle  he  missed 
one  of  his  servants,  and  requested  Miss 
Hardie  to  fetch  the  absent  one.  She 
silently  obeyed  :  and  the  dying  saint  then, 
with  the  calmness  of  fortitude  and  the 
fervour  of  Christian  fellowship,  exhorted 
them  all  to  love  one  another,  even  as  Christ 
loved  them,  and  to  be  worthy  followers  of 
their  Lord  and  Saviour.  After  bidding 
them  a  long  and  last  farewell,  he  fell  asleep 
in  Jesus,  on  the  IHth  of  June  1825.  Of  no 
one  can  it  be  more  truly  said  than  of  Dr 
Charters— 

**  Tboagh  holy  In  himself  and  virtuous. 
He  ftUl  to  sinfkil  men  was  mild  and  piteous. 
Not  of  reproach,  imperious  or  malign  ; 
But  in  his  teaching,  soothing  and  benign. 
To  drav  them  on  to  heaven,  bj  reason  (air 
And  good  example,  was  his  daily  care." 

CHIENE,  THE  Family  of,— The  family 
of  Chiene,  who  became  latterly  connected 
with  Fife,  is  of  great  antiquity  in  the  county 
of  Northampton,  where  Sir  John  Cheyne 
or  Chiene  ac<}uired  the  manor  of  Cogenho 
by  his  marriage  with  Agnes,  sister  and 
heiress  of  William  de  Cogeiiho,  who  died  in 
1398.  Sir  John  died  in  1468,  aged  nearly 
a  hundred  ;  and  his  onl^  son.  Alexander, 
having  predeceased  him  in  1445.  the  estate 
of  Cogenho  went  to  the  granrison  of  his 
brother,  Thomas  Chiene.  This  Thomas 
Chiene  of  Cheshamboys,  married  Eleanor 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Chesham,  and  had  a 
son,  John,  who  died  Gth  May  1450,  leaving 
by  his  wife  Perinda,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert 
Whitney,  a  son,  John  Chiene,  who  suc- 
ceeded ms  grand-unde  in  the  manor  of 
Cogenho  in  1468,  and  died  in  14%.  He 
married  Eliziibeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Edmond 
Bmdenel  of  Rains,  by  whom  he  had  a  son, 
John  Chiene  of  Cogenho,  who  died  1st  July 


15:^.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Robert  Ingylton  of  Thornton,  who  had  ason, 
Robt  Chiene  of  Cogenho,  wno  by  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  Webb,  was  father  of  John  Chiene 
of  Cogenho.  This  John  died  in  1585.  He 
married,  first,  Winfred,  daughter  of  Lord 
Mordaunt,  and  by  her  (who  died  in  1562) 
had  a  daughter.  Temperance ;  secondly, 
Joyce,  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Lee,  by 
whom  he  ha^  two  sons  ;  L  John,  and  2,  Sir 
Francis,  who  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Powle,  and  died  without  issue  in 
1G19.  John,  the  eldest  son,  was  disinherited, 
and  die<l  in  1587,  leaving  by  Mary,  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Skepworth  of  St  Albans,  a 
son,  Francis  Chiene,  who  succeeded  to  liis 
uncle.  Sir  Francis,  and  died  1644.  He 
married,  fintt,  Elizabeth  Wright,  without 
issue ;  secondly,  Anne,  daugnter  of  Sir 
W^illiam  Fleetwood,  by  whom  he  had  throe 
sons,  William,  who  predeceased  him ; 
Francis,  who  also  predeceased  him  in  1630, 
and  Charles  Chiene  «>f  Cogenho,  who  juc- 
ceeded  his  father  in  1644,  and  purchased 
from  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Hamilton 
the  estate  of  Chelsea,  in  1657,  and  the  manor 
of  the  same,  lt)60,  disposing  of  his  paternal 
estate  of  Co^^enho,  when  he  made  that  ac- 
quisition. He  was  chosen  Member  of^Par- 
liamentfor  Agmondisham,  1660,  and  created 
a  Scottish  Peer  by  the  style  and  titles  of 
Viscount  of  Newhaven,  and  Lord  Chiene, 
by  patent  dated  17th  Ma;r  1681,  to  himself 
and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body.  He  was 
chosen  Member  of  Parliament  for  Newport 
in  Cornwall,  1695  ;  and  dving  on  I3th  July. 
1698.  in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  was  burieJ 
at  Cbelsea.  He  married  Lady  Jane  Caven- 
dish, daughter  of  William  Duke  of  New- 
castle, and  by  her  had  issue— 1.  The  Hon, 
Elizabeth  Cluene,  who  married  Sir  Henry 
Monson,  Bart..  M.P.  for  Lincoln  ;  2. 
W'illiam,  second  Viscount  of  Newhaven ; 
3.  The  Honourable  Catharine  Chiene,  who 
died  unmarried.  William  Chiene,  above 
mentioned,  second  Viscount  of  Newhaven, 
succeeded  his  father,  Charles,  in  1698.  He 
was  chosen  M.P.  for  two  places,  viz.,  for 
Buckinghamshire  and  for  Agmondisham, 
in  1698,  and  made  his  choice  of  Bucking- 
hamshire. He  was  again  elected  for  Ag- 
mondisham in  1701,  and  also  in  1705 ;  and 
a  new  writ  was  issued  for  that  place  in  1707, 
when  he  became  a  Peer  of  the  Unitea 
Kingdom.  He  was  appointed  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  the  county  ot  Buckingham,  1712, 
but  was  removed  from  that  office  in  1714, 
on  the  accession  of  King  George  the  Firsts 
Lord  Chiene  died  at  Ampleforth,  in  York- 
slure,  on  the  14th  December,  17;«,  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  On  the  16th 
December,  1675,  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
Thomas,  grand -daughter  of  Lady  Moi^an, 
at  Chelsea,  the  ceremony  being  performed 
by  the  Bishon  of  Winchester,  but  if  he  had 
any  issue  by  her  they  do  not  sesem  to  have 
claimed  the  titles,  perhaps  from  not  being 
able  to  support  tnem,  and  they  have  since 
become  dormant  The  village  of  Newhaven, 
near  Edinburgh,  gave  the  title  of  Viscount 
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lo  jcMTi  or  ivellie)  married  Mi8s  Chiene, 

'rail,   and  had  three    sons  by  her : — 

ViUiam  Erskine  of  Camho,  David,  who 

young,  and  Charles,  the  ei«,dith  Karl  of 

ie,  who  became  Captain  of  the  Fifeshire 

t  Dragoons,  and  died  at  Folkestone,  in 

;,  on  the  28th  October  1799,  at  the 

age  of  thirty-five,  unmarried.     This 

P.  Chiene,  afterwards  Lady  Erskine, 

onld  appear  had  in  her  youth  been 

esed  of  no  small  share  of  personal  at- 

bns.      In  a  quaint-looking  house  in 

,  the  writer  recollects  having  seen,  in 

life,  some  lines  of  poetry  descriptive 

.is    lady's    charms,    written    with    a 

>nd  on  a  [ume  of  fflass,  in  one  of  the 

•WB,  of  which  the  tollowing  is  a  copy  : 

TO  HISS  PEGGT  CHIENE. 

)1est  by  nature,  blest  by  art, 
please  the  eye,  to  win  the  heart, 
lere  beauty  forms  the  second  praise, 
it  in  worth's  superior  blaze  1 

ENE,  Captain  Johk,  RN..  bom  at 
Pife,  in  1779.  was  the  son  of  a  ship- 
there,    and     nephew     of    Robert 
Esq.,  who  died  Master  Attendant 
dockyard    at   Minorca    in    1802. 
icer  entered  the  navv  in  1790,  and 
dshipman  on    boanl   the  Diadem. 
Qianded  hy  Captain  Sutherland,  ana 
rt  in  the  siege  of  Toulon,  as  likewise 
iduction  of  Corsica,  of  Uie  towns  of 
iza,  Bastia,  and  Calvi,  and  on  his 
mt  transference  to  the  Berwick,  74, 
Adam  Littleiohn,  he  was  with  that 
en  by  the  French  Mediterranean 
iv  a  long  running  fight,  7th  March 
n  regaining  his  liberty  Mr  Chiene 
h  October  1795,  thePnncess  Royal, 
ig  the  flag  of  Vice- Admiral  Robert 
He  removed  next  to  the  Victory, 
thip.  Sir  John  Jervia  •«''  '*-  "•"'** 


on  board  the  Ardent,  6- 
(/hristian  VII.,  Venerab 
74*8,  chiefly  on  the  lK»me  i 
he  joinwl  the  Princess  Car 
Hii'^h   Downman,  as  first 
after  serving  nine  months 
earned  promotion.     Durii 
these  long  and  arduous  du  tii 
the  esteem  and  resnect  of 
under  him,  as  well  as  th 
brother  officers  and  the  ap 
superiors.     The  peace  of  IB 
of  all  chance  of  further  ev 
like  many  others  of  our  br 
retired  into  private  life.     ( 
died  suddenly  at  his  house 
near  Nort^  Berwick,  on  th- 
1848,  deeply  regretted  by  al 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 
CHRYSTIE,  Thomas,  wj 
28th  April  1787,  at    Balch 
parish  of    Newbum,    Fife, 
entered  the  navy  2d  July  180( 
Ajax,  80,  Captain  Hon.  Alex 
rane  ;  and  continuing  to  len 
ship  until  the  peace,  attende 
tions  to  Belleisle,  Ferrol,  Cadi 
After  an  intermediate  attac 
Capt.  Charles  Stewart,  to  the 
Etnalion  frigates,  on  tne  Nort 
he  jomed,  25th  Feb.  1805,  the 
C'apt  Philip  Charles  Durhai 
Hotham ;  and  on  22d  July  i 
following  shared,  under  the  f 
in  Sir  Robert  Calder's  actioi 
battle  of  Trafalgar.     He  af te 
1808 — in  March  of  which  yeai 
examination— served  on  the  1 
in  the  Eurydice,  28,  Captain 
Bolton  ;    Snapper   schooner. 
Commander  W.  R  Champion 
reign  yacht.   Captain   Sir  H 
Neale ;  and  Valorous    ^^   '^- 
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JmiDtfld  tu  tbd  Sc«pU«,  74,  Cftpttin  Sunui 
'tkine*  Ballanl.  uid  in  1H12  capturinit,  in 
coEDTTivici  of  the  bnata  of  their  flhip,  a  f  ' 
nf  eight  guan  in  Quiberon  Ray,  where 
fortiier  dcBtmjeti  sevenJ  vearcls  that  bad 
taken  sheltor  under  its  wallii,  and  defeated 
two  bodies  of  militia  armed  with  two  fi«ld 
pieced,  one  of  which  woa  taken  and  thrown 
into  the  sea.  On  one  occasion,  also,  in  the 
month  nf  September  1811,  he  appears  to 
have  been  in  chase  of  the  boiLts  n.%  the  capture 
■^f  a  French  merchant  sloop,  and  five  chasse- 
manSes.  Mr  Chrystie,  tiho.  in  the  Sceptre 
and  Marlbotiiugh,  was  afterwanU  actively 
employed  in  the  Chesapeake,  accompanied 
inl8l4--lS.  as  first  of  the  Alovte  troop  ship, 
Captain  Dan:el  Lawrence,  the  force  sent 
acainst  New  Orleans.  He  married  on  the 
3l8t  Janua^837, 

CHRISTTE,  Chablks  Maitlano,  Esq. 
of  Uuria.  He  was  the  son  of  Jnmea 
Cbristie,  Esq.  of  Diirie,  and  Mary  Turner, 
grand -daueh tec  of  the  sixth  Earl  of  X^uder- 
dale,  and  was  bom  on  the  31st  December 
1785.  He  married  first,  Mary  Buth^r, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Honourable  Hubert 
Lindsay,  brother  of  the  Earl  o(  Balcarree, 

daughters ;  and  secondly,  he  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Alexander  I*rm(,-te,  of 
Wbytbank  and  Yair,  and  by  her  has  three 
sons  and  three  daughters.  Mr  Christie  is  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Deputy- Lieutenant 
for  the  county  of  Fife.  He  succeeded  to  the 
family  estate  on  the  death  of  IiLa  father 
in  1803. 

CHRISTIE,  Peibr,  was  the  son  of 
James  Christie,  Eta.  of  Dune,  Fifeshire, 
fay  Mary  Turner,  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Chaiies  Maitland,  grand- daueh ter  of  tlie 
UKth  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  anil  first  cousin 
of  the  late  Riar.Admiral  Sir  Frederick 
Lewis  MaitUnd,  K.C.B.  He  waa  brother 
of  lieutenants  Gabriel  and  William  Christie, 
RN.  This  ofEcer  entered  the  navy  April 
13,  leiO,  as  (irst-cUss  volunteer  on  board 
the  Emerald,  36,  commanded  by  his  rela- 
tive. Captain  F.  L.  Maitland,  under  whom 
he  assisted  at  the  capture  of  L'Augunte, 
privat«ec,  of  18  guns  and  121!  men,  April  d, 
iSll  1  attained  the  rating  of  midshipman, 
November  8.  following ;  and  continued  to 
■erve,  omitting  a  period  ol  fifteen  months, 
from  Februaiy  1812  to  May  181»,  when  we 
find  him  in  the  Tiger,  74,  Captain  John 
Halhday  ;  on  board  the  GoUath,  74 ;  Boyne, 
98 ;  and  Bellerophon,  74 ;  latterly  off  the 
coasts  of  America  and  France,  until  Septem- 
ber 1815.  Mr  Christie  was  in  the  last.men. 
tioned  ship  when  Napoleon  Bonaparte  sur- 
rendered ;  was  neit  employed,  until  August 
1818,  under  Captain  J.  Walker,  in  the 
Albion,  Queen,  and  Northumberland.  74's, 
on  the  bome  station.  He  then  joined  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  (where  ho  assisted  in  the 
boats  at  the  capture  of  many  plave-vessele), 
tiie  Tartar,  36,  Commodore  Sir  G.  Haljih 
Collier,  of  which  ship,  having  pasted  his 
examination  ia  1810,  he  was  confirmed  a 
lieotmant  September  9,  18S0.    Being  next 


appointed,  July  C,  1824,  to  the  CambriaD, 
4A,  Ca[itBin  W.  Gawen  Hamilton,  lie  iband 
in  numerous  boat  aRnirs  with  the  pirates  of 
the  (ireek  Archipeli^o  ;  and  in  particular, 
on  January  31,  1825,  liore  a  part  in  a  very 
gaUant  conflict,  in  which  the  British  lort 
six  men  killed  and  thirteen  wounded.  For 
his  services  Ha  First  nf  the  Cambrian,  at  the 
battle  of  Navarin,  Mr  Christie  obtained  a 
commander's  commission,  dated  UctolKr^ 
1S2T.  He  wa'<  suliseciuently  employed  in 
the  cnoEt-guard  from  March  l!l,  183!>,  until 
March  1838.  and  served  in  command  of  tlu 
Rose,  IS,  on  the  Spanish  and  Braolian 
coasts,  from  August  3,  1838,  until  posted 
November  23.  1841.  The  proximate  caiiM 
of  his  death  was  uo  doubt  the  being  super- 
seded in  command,  ami  the  effects  produced 
on  him  by  the  impending  court-maitiaL 
•Sir  James  (iraham,  the  late  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  thought  well  of  CapUinChriatiB'i 
conduct  in  general,  but  deemed  it  ne'cssary 
that  he  should  be  put  upon  his  trial  for  two 
mistakes — one.  that  of  allowing  the  Prince 
t<i  remain  off  Balaklava  riding  at  a  single 
anchor  ;  the  other,  that  of  sending.a  vessel 
to  Vania  to  fetch  Turkish  trof.ps  to  Bala- 
klava, instead  of  Eupatoria.  With  regard 
'  "  i  first  Sir  Jamee  subsequently  said  that 
might  have  been  difficulties  connected 
the  managemenli  of  the  Prince,  for  she 
a  long  siiip,  and  the  gale  had  been 
ng  en  shore  fur  several  days  before  the 
catastrophe.  It  seems  probable  that 
Captain  Christie  took  the  order  for  trial  ton 
much  to  heart.  Whatever  may  have  beni 
mount  of  his  culpability,  he  had  paat 
xa  to  fall  back  upon  which  must  ha*a 
stood  Lim  in  good  stead.  He  had  seen 
nearly  seventeen  years  of  actual  sea  service. 
"md  be  bad  been  employed  in  coast-gnanl 
luties ;  and  the  fact  of  bis  ajipointment  tn 
ceponsihle  duties  at  Balaklava  was  frima 
'aeit  evidence  that  his  superiors  considered 
lim  a  fit  man.  Therefore  he  mi^ht  have 
twoited  bis  trial  with  a  firm  conviction  that 
.ustice  would  have  been  done  to  him  in  that 
trying  ordeal,  and  that  every  nllowancs 
would  have  been  made  for  the  diHiculties  of 


ther. 


other 


and  b 


n  to  a 


timely  end.  

-"-  1  as  any  man  rngageil  in  this  war,  and 
a  saying  a  great  deal.  We  are  told  he 
1  mit  devil  enough  in  hini"  to  bear  up 
.„ — st  his  detractors.  For  that  be  caonot 
be  held  responsible  ;  but  neither  doea  it 
diminish  the  responsibility  of  his  oalum- 
rs.  Captain  Christie  was  held  up  a* 
nsrch  of  Balaklava,  when  he  positively 
lothing  to  do  with  the  arrnngementa  itt 
larbour.  In  v.irioiiA  ways  he  had  beca 
assailed  ;  but  p«rha;>n  Che  i>Tussest  piece  of 
—■~7« presentation  wa.i  that  perpetrated  by 
Layard.  In  his  place  in  the  House  ot 
..jmons,  on  the  20th  of  February,  Mr 
Layard  described  Captain  Christie  as  "  above 
seventy  years  of  age,  snffering  from  disease," 
and  he  further  averred  that,  "in  cnnw- 
12! 


ir  j^aviinl  did  nothing  tu  uixio 
le  had  done.     And  there,  in  liis 
e,  lie  the  last  remains  of  him 
*t    momentH    were    emhitten-d, 
•'s  heart  wxs  hroken,  by  c-alum- 
night  to  have  Ixjen  retractetl. 
I£,  Annie  Macdonald.  a  re- 
)iuan  belon^n^;  to  Monimail,  is 
bby  of  a  place  m  this  biography 
of  her  virtueR.     A  grand  epic 
icure  life  of  this  poor  woman, 
)  world  might  not  take  note  of  it. 
If  taught ;  yet  the  letters  she  came 
e  not  only  full  of  native  vigour, 
tlished,  and  sometimes  almost 
hough  the  Bible  and  a  few  of 
ines  were  all  she  had  ever  rearl. 
is   no   abiding    incentive    to 
re  nearly  so  strong  as  religion. 
re  read  and  heanl  much  regard- 
lelf -denial,  can  tell  of  conduct 
that    of    Annie    Macdonald 
a  widow  with  three  infant 
:he  Rev.  Mr  Brodie,  the  Free 
iter,  relates  it  in  the  following 
'3ne  season,  when  the  price  of 
ts  particularly  high,  she  lived 
'  a  stream  of  clear  wator,  and 
nployed   in   bleaching   cloth, 
ghbours  sent  to  her  care.    She 
thn)ugh  the  night,  watching 
I  busy  at  her  wheel.     In  the 
prepared  her  children's  break- 
retired  to  rest.     After  a  short 
3  and  was  busied  through  the 
her  cloth  and  spinning.     Not- 
bhis  excessive  fatigue,  she  was 
Dcure  for  herself  and  family 
ort.     After  making  porridge 
she  let  her  children  take  as 
wished,  and  contented  herself 
ained  after  they  were  satisfied. 
B  left,  she  coutinnfid  withntif 


. .>..  wT  <«^(   ^lu■llur«uIl,  (j or 

Let  the  reader  j>icture  to  himsel 
the  unutterable  bmelinesw  and  an 
wife  and  mother  on  the  ni;^'ht 
and   (lertOiibed    as   f()lb)Wrt  : — '' 1 
the  coiiiiiieuceiiient  of  her  wid« 
had  come  U*  a  place  called  Fen 
the  parish  of  MonimaiL    The  s* 
wild  and  secluded  one.     The  hoi 
would  l>e  calle<l  in  the  language 
sent  day,  the  kuty  which  she  mh 
solitary  ;  for  though  there  were  ti 
beside,  on  the  same  elevation, 
separated  from  each  other  by  a 
distances.     So  late  as  1814  or  I 
mains  of  these  cottages  or  huts 
standing.     When  a  very  young 
writer  of   the    present    account 
having  seen  them,  and  to  him  the^ 
to  be  sepairated  from  and  raised 
world  by  the  cultureless  and  ele 
tude  upon  which  they  stood.    Ar< 
on  every  side  were  grey  grand 
peering  out  from  among  tufted  gn 
furze,  and  many-coloured  mosses 
what  had  been,  till  more  recently, 
whole  was  converted  int^  a  pla: 
rather  extensive  sheep-walk.     For 
extent  to  more  than  half  the  ho 
eye  might  stretch  away  to  the  disti 
tains,  or  repose  on  the  intervening 
and  from  the  highest  point  of  t 
little  to  the  eastward,  the  dark  bl 
German  ocean  was  clearly  visible 
midst  of  this  8i>litude,  the  subjecl 
pages  passed  several  years  in  ooi 
nappiness,  while  her  husband,  whc 
to  her  every  evening,  was  emph 
servant  upon  one  of  the  farms  bel 
next  event  in  her  life  req^iiring  to  1 
was  one  of  a  most  melancholy  dc 
The  sharer  of  all  her  joys  and  sorr 
a  happy  union  which  had  lasted  I 


CLE 
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the  expression  of  that  countenance  which, ' 
to  all  appearance,  was  so  soon  to  be  fixed  in  : 
the  cold  rigidity  of  death  !    She  could  not 
leave  the  houAe  herself  to  summon  help  from  j 
a  distance,  and  she  naturally  shrunk  from  I 
the  idea  of  sending  forth  her  children  in  the 
midst  of  solitude  and  darkness  at  such  an 
hour.     But  as  necessity  has  no  law,  when 
the  night  was  considerably  advanced,  and 
a  fatal  termination  began  to  appear  inevit-  ^ 
able,  her  eldest  girl  was  despatched  to  tell 
her  master  of  the  circumstance,  while  she 
herself  stood  by  the  bed  of  the  jwitient,  with  ' 
a  burning  coal,  taken  from  the  fire  with  the  ; 
tongs,  in  her  hand,  to  watch  the  progress  of  I 
that  struggle  l)etween  life  and  death,  in  the 
result  of  wnich  she  was  so  deeply  interested. 
Repeatedly,  as  the  light  waxe^i  faint,  the : 
cosd  was  exchanged  for  another  newly  taken  '. 
from  the  grate,  and  it  was  only  by  the  ruddy  ; 
glow  which  this  unwonted  species  of  ti>rch  ; 
threw  over  the  pallid  features  of  her  ex- 
piring husband,  that  she  could  tell  the  exact 
time  at  which  death  had  set  his  unalterable 
seal  upon  them— the  never-to-be-forgotten 
moment  which  made  her  a  widow  and  her 
children  or))hans.     The  disease,  which  was 
that  commonly  known  as  »/ui€  passion,  had 
been  too  violent  in  its    nature  to  admit 
of  those  domestic  counsels  and  Christian 
consolations  which  have  so  often  soothed 
the  bitterness  of  separation  in  cases  of  more 
gradual  decay.     Amidst  the  racking  and 
excniciifting  agonies  of  such  a  death,  all 
that  Uie  must  pious  soul  in  many  instances 
can  perform  is  ovXy  to  breathe  out  the  brief 
prayer  of  the  pubucan,  *  Lord,  be  merciful 
to  me  a  sinner.'    SShe,  however,    was  too 
well  convinced  of  the  importance  of  earnest 
intercession  at  a  throne  of  grace  to  stand  an 
idle  spectator  of  her  husband's  condition ; 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  He 
who  raised  the  widow's  son.  and  healed  the 
centurion's  servant,  tumeu  not  a  deaf  ear 
to  her  supplication  m  behalf  of  so  near  and 
so  dear  a  mend  ;  for  though  he  was  not  re- 
stored to  health,  if  his  soul  was  redeemed 
from   *the  second  death'  the  desire  of  her 
heatt  was  accomplished.      That  such  was 
her  bddef  may  be  reasonably  inferred  from 
tile  calmnefM  which  she  was    enabled  to 
display  in  the  trying  scene  which  followed. 
Some  time  after  the  spirit  had  left  its  clav 
tabernacle,  when  assistance  at  last  arrived, 
she  was  able  to  lay  out  the  linen  and  other 
articles  which  were  necessary  for  swathing 
Uie  body  c^  the  deceased,  and  to  take  a  part 
in  those  last  solemn  observances  which  are 
so  trying  to  the   feelings   of    friendship ; ; 
whUe  it  was  remarked  that,  of  all  who  were 
present,  her  eyes  alone  were  dry — a  circum- 
stance which  could  not  have  proceeded  from 
apathy,  as  they  bore  unequivocal  tokens  of 
an  abundance  of  tears  which  had  been  pre- 
viously shed."   Such  was  Annie  MacdonaM 
Christie,  one  of  Scotland's  worthies,  whose 
•*  record  is  on  high." 

CLEGHORN,  HcoH,  was  the  son  of 
Peter  Cleghom,  Esq.  of  Stravithy,  near  St 
Andrewg.     He  was  bom  in  India  in  the 


year  182*2.  He  received  a  classical  education 
at  the  University  of  St  Andrews  ;  afterwards 
studied  at  Edinburgh,  and  took  the  degree 
of  M.D.  in  that  University,  and  was  one 
of  the  early  members  of  the  Botanical 
Society.  Proceeding  to  India  as  a  medical 
man  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, he  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by 
iiis  botanical  knowledge.  He  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  Madras  Medical 
College,  Conservator  of  Forests  in  the 
Madras  Presidency,  and  greatly  aided  the 
Agri-Horticultural  Society  in  the  improve- 
ment of  their  ganlen.  He  has  printed  an 
index  to  Wight's  Iconea,  and  has  publishetl 
several  i)apers  in  botanical  pcricMlicals  on 
the '  *  Plants  of  India. "  He  also  contributed 
to  the  exhibition  of  Indian  products  at 
Madras,  and  has  sent  home  many  valuable 
specimens  to  the  museum  of  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  (Jarden. 

CLEPHANE,  a  surname  Injlonging  to  a 
family  ot  great  antiquity,  which,  in  vary 
early  times,  possessed  lands  in  the  counties 
both  of  Fife  and  Berwick.     The  immediate 
ancestor  of    the    family    was    Alanus    de 
Clephane,  in  the  reign  of  King  William  the 
Lion.     He  was  sheriff  of  Laudeniale,  and 
is  witness  in  a  donation  to  the  monastery  of 
Kelso  hy  RoUnd,  lord  of  Galloway  ;  also,  in 
a  donation  to  the  monastery  of  New  bottle, 
by  the  said  Roland.     In  another  donation 
to  the  monastery  of  Kelso  he  is  designed 
**  Alanus  de  Clephane,  vice,  -com  de  Lawdjrr. 
&c. ,  &c.     Anno  1203."    He  died  in  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion.     His  son 
and   successor,  Walterus  de  Clephane,  is 
mentioned  in  a  donation  without  a  date  to 
the  monastery  of  Newbottle  by  Thomas  of 
(.Talloway,  fifth  Earl  of  Atholl,  who  died  in 
1234.    This  Walter   is   suppose<l,   in    the 
reign  of  William  the  Lion,  to  have  married 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of   William    do 
Carslogie,  son  of  Richard  de  Carslogie,  in 
Fife,  and  with  her  got  the  lands  and  barony 
of  Carslogie,  which  became  the  chief  title  of 
the  family.     He  died  in  the  reign  of  King 
Alexander  II.    His  son,  David  de  Clephane. 
succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Carslogie,  and 
died  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.     He  had 
three    sons— John,    his    heir,    Marcus    de 
Clapan,  wttej,  who  was  witness  to  several 
charters  by  Dominus  Alexander  de  Aber- 
nethy  of  Abemethy.      In  the    Ragman's 
Roll  occurs  the  name  of  Marcus  de  Clypan 
as  having  sworn  fealty  to  E<lwanl  I.,  0th 
August  1290,  at  Arbroath.     This  apiiears  to 
have  been  the  same  Marcus.     William,  the 
thini  son,  was  also  forced  to  submit  to  King 
Edward  I.    The  eldest  son,   John,  got  a 
charter  from  Duncan,  Earl  of  Fife,  of  the 
lands  of  Carslogie,  which    bears    him    to 
))OBsess  them.     *  Adeo  libere  sicut  David  de 
Clephan  pater  ejus    et   predecessores    eaa 
tenuerant."    As  was  usual  with  such  docu- 
ments  in  those  days,  this  charter  is  without  a 
date,  but  fnnn  the  witnesses  to  it,  "  dominis 
Alexandre  ile  Abemethy,  Michaele  et  David 
de  Wemyss,  Elugonede  Lochor,  Johaunede 
Ramsav,  et  Henrico  de  Ramsay,  cum  multis 
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kloH."  it  ftjipetm  to  have  been  ffniaCed  ii 
the  beginniiig  of  the  rei^  of  iiobert  I, 
He  hsJ  two  Bons,  A  Inn,  hia  heir,  and  John 
de  Cleiihiuie,  who  waa  killnl  near  Norham. 
in  Kagl&nd.  fighting  SKunat  the  euemies  ol 
his  country  in  13ZT.  His  el<l«r  eon,  Allan 
Clephane  of  Caralofcie,  fought  with  . 
on  the  field  □[  Baanockbum,  vhere 

•aid  to  have  lost  hie  right  hand,  ani 

one  of  iteel  made  in  ila  stead,  and  m  filter 
with  springs  aa  to  enable  hiin  to  wield  hia 
BwnnL  He  is  mentioned  in  the  chartslories 
uf  Dunfermline  and  Balmerino  in  1331,  and 
b;  Kir  Robert  Sibbald  in  l;i32.  Uia  de. 
toendantinthefourtJidt^reti,  John  elephant 
of  CaraUiRie,  lost  by  apprisings,  &c.,  the 
bulk  of  the  family  estate  in  Lauderdale, 
vhich  had  been  about  tbrep  centuries  in 
their  poeseeeion.  Thi?  appeara  by  a  charter 
under  the  great  seal  from  King  James  V., 
dated  2d  September  1616.  Aleiandro  Tar- 
vetde  codem,  quadraginta  mereataa  terrarutu 
<Ie  QuheljJav  in  CaUvat  de  X.Buderdi' 


Ude  E 


appre- 


tiatae  tuemnt  a  Jobanne  Clephane  di 
Caislone,  ka.  By  his  vife,  a  dau);hter  uf 
Sit  John  Wemyu  of  that  Illi  be  had  a 
■on,  George  Clephane  of  Carslogie,  «■- 
married  (Jhristian,  daughter  of  Learm< 
of  Dairsie,  by  nhum  he  hod  two  sons  a 
(wo  daughters.  James,  the  elder,  carried 
on  the  une  of  succession.  Willift 
younger,  was  progenitor  of  Jainee  Clt 
EsJh,  who  went  early  into  the  Ben 
(be  EsUteti  of  Holbnd,  wbere  he  rose  to  the 
[ank  of  major.  He  subsequently  entered 
the  British  service,  and  in  1V57, 
Colonel  Fraaera  regiment,  he 
siege  of  Louiaburg,  and  served  with  great 
reputation  in  all  the  campaigns  in  America 
till  theexpulsionof  the  French  from  Canada 
in  1760.  He  died  in  17118.  Hia  brother, 
Dr  John  Clephane,  was  physician  to  th^ 
British  army,  and  died  in  1758.  Tht 
laat  of  the  eldest  branch  of  the  family, 
Maior-Genetal  William  Maclean  Duuglae 
Clephane,  who  died  in  1NU4,  was  the  t 
first  laird  in  the  direct  male  line,  v 

the  intervention  of  a  female  or  the 

«on  of  a  younger  branch.  He  sold  the 
runaining  portion  of  the  barony ;  and  it  ia 
a,  nngular  coincideace  that  when  the  pro- 
per^ went  entirely  from  the  family,  the 
eldest  male  branch  liccama  extinct.  *" 
General  marrieil  the  daughter  o 
Maclean  of  Torioisk,  Mull,  and  aft 
death  Sir  Walter  8oott  was  chosen  L,  .._. 
ilaughtera  to  be  their  guanlian.  Hia  eldest 
daughter  married,  in  16  lo.  the  second 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  Her  ladyship 
died  in  1830.  The  Clephai 
have  been  an  exceedingly  U 
of  nieu.  and  fienoral  Clep 
above    the    usual     height       ...  .       . 

Andrew  Clephane,  Esq.,  Advwate,  Sheriff 
of  Wie  county  of  Fife,  who  diwl  in  1S38, 
though  not  BO  tall,  exhibited  in  hia  person 
evident  marki  of  the  family  cbaracteriatic 
in  (hia  reeiiect.  Tbe  old  housenf  Carslugie, 
.,  J_  .t.  T-aidpncBot  the  Clenbaiua, 
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became  the  property  of  the  Hev.  Mr  Lalng> 
an  En((liah  clergyman.  According  to  tra" 
dition  in  ancient  times,  when  private  feuds 
were  common  among  the  Scottish  barons, 
the  lords  of  Carslogie  entered  into  a  league 
of  mutual  defence  with  the  proprietore  of 
Scotstarvit,  whose  reaidence,  Scotelarvit 
Tower,  ia  Bituated  on  a  lower  ridge  or 
ehoukler  of  Tarvit  Hill,  about  two  mileB  to 
the  eouth.  The  tower  of  Carslogie  being 
aituated  in  a  hollow,  mi^ht  have  been 
iproached  by  an  enemy  without  his  being 

id  until  very  near  it ;  but  aa  the  more 

.ndiog  station  of  Sculetarvit  enabled 
rder  on  the  battlements  to  see  to  a 
greater  distance,  he,  on  occasions  of  danger, 

„..,  and 

immediately  in  aroiB  for 
the  defence  of  the  castle.  Mr  Leighton,  In 
his  hiatory  of  Fife,  believes,  on  good 
grounds,  that  tbia  league  was  not  with  the 
Scots  of  Scotstarvit.  who  only  acquired 
posseeaion  of  that  estate  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  with  the  previous  proprietors 
of  Upper  Tarvit,  a  family  uf  the  name  of 
Inglis.  The  horn  of  Carslogie.  with  which 
the  call  to  battle  was  sounded,  has  been 
rendered  famoua  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
is  said  to  be  atill  preserved  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  tbe  family  of  Oe^ane.  Besides 
the  horn,  the  steel  hand  already  mentioned, 
which  wsA  also  commemorated  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  was  long  in  poaaeaaion  of  the 
family.  One  tradition  is  that  this  steel 
hanil  waa  a  present  from  an  ancient  King 
if  Scotland  to  a  baron  of  Carslogie,      ' 


had  I'jst  bis  band 

country.    It  drwa 

s^ireed  what  king  this 


ittle  i 


defen 


i  of  his 


which  of  the 
Caralogie  received  the 
lyal  gift  The  more  |»pular  account  has 
that  the  hand,  a«  above  stated,  was  lost 


tented  to  the  great-gi 
General  Clephane,  the  laat  direct  male  heir 
if  Ibo  Qephanas  of  Caislogie.  Thisfamous 
iteel  hand  is  Si  ■ ' 


•y  the  representative*  of  the  family,  or  by 
the  third  Marquis  of  Northampton,  GeDeral 
Maclean  DouBlas  Clephane's  grandson. 

CLEPHANE,  Andrew,  Eaq.,  Sheriff  of 
Fife,  was  the  youngest  aon  of  George  Cle- 
phane of  Carslogie,  £ac|.,  and  was  Mim  in 
the  year  1778.     He  diatinguisfc 


with  credit,  ho  w 
.     the  ScottUh  bar  in  1801,  and  was  ap. 
pointed  Sheriff  of  the  County  in  1820,  in 

n  of  John  Anstrutlier  of  Ardit,  deceased. 

the  benefit  of  our  English  readers,  we 
.■  mention  that  the  office  of  Sheriff  in 
Scotland  corresponds,  as  neariy  aa  maji  be, 
I  that  of  County  Judge  in  England,  if  the 
iriadiction  oS  the  latter  had  extended  to  all 
uses  of  judicial  proceedings,  without  re- 
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card  to  the  amount  in  dispute,  or  to  the 
distinction  of  law  and  equitjr,  and  to  cri- 
minal  as  well  as   civil   businesB.      Lord 
Brougham,  knowing  the  advantages  of  the 
Sheriff  Courts   in  Scotland,  got  an  Act 
i)a88ed  fur  establishing  County  Courts  in 
England,  but  with  limited  jurisdiction,  as 
above  speciiiod.     Mr  Clephane,  in  his  ele- 
vated position  in  one  of  the  most  imuortant 
counties  in   Scotland,    conducted    niniself 
with  so  much  int^rity  and  public  npirit  as 
to  acquire  the  lasting  esteem  and  veneration 
of  all  clashes.     He  went  through  a  great 
amount  of  work  in  his  capacity  of  judge,  to 
the  highest  satisfaction  of  the  inhabitauts. 
His  judgments  were  rarely  appealed  agaiust, 
and  still  more  rarely  reversed.     His  energy 
and   ability  as  Chief  County  Magistrate 
]ireserv«xl  good  order  in  times  of  commotion 
and  anxiety  ;  but  a^mrt  from  these  duties, 
Mr  Clephane  often  took  an  opiM)rtuiiity  of 
giving  his  gratuitous  services  on  matters  of 
great  public  importance.    He  was  connected 
with  the  mauagement  of  the  Fife  and  New- 
haven  Ferries,  the  duties  attending  which 
he  dischaived  with  a  zeal  and  diligence 
which  could  only  be  rightly  appreciate  by 
those  who  were  aware  of  their   arduous 
nature.      His  politics  were  Conservative, 
but  were  never  allowed  in  any  shape  or 
degree  to  bias  him  in  the  performance  of 
his  public  duties  :  and  most  certainly  ho  was 
equally  respected  and  liked  for  his  chival- 
rous rectitude  and  genial  qualities  as    a 
friend  and  companion  by  all  (he  their  poli- 
tical opinions  what  they  might)  who  had 
the  happiness  of  regarding  him  as  such. 
This  excellent  individual  died  suddenly,  at 
Kirknem  House,  Kinross-shire,  in  August 
lii38,  when  apparently  in  the  full  plenitude 
of  that  manly  vigour  for  which  he  was  emi- 
nently distinguished,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of 
his  age.     It  was  gratifying  to  the  SherifTs 
friends  in  Cupar  to   hear  several  of  the 
speakers  at  public  meetinms  held  shortly 
after  his  death,  and  who  liad  the  best  m^ns 
of  knowing  his  worth,  paying  warm  eulo- 
giums  on  his  lone  and  faithful  services,  and 
on  his  general  cnaracter.     He  left  a  son, 
Lieutenant-C-olonel  Clephane,  late  of  the 
79th  HigUanders. 

CLUNIE,  Rev.  John,  author  of  the 
well-known  Scots  song,  "  I  lo  e  na  a  laddie 
but  ane,"  was  bom  about  1757.  He  was 
educated  for  the  Church  of  Scrttland  ;  and 
after  being  licensetl  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
he  became  schoolmaster  at  Markinch,  in 
Fife ;  and  having  an  excellent  voice,  he  also 
acted  as  precentor.  He  was  afterwards, 
about  1790,  ordained  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Borthwick,  in  Mid-Liothian.  Bums,  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Mr  Thomson,  dated  in 
September  1794,  thus  celebrates  him  for  his 
vocal  skill — "I  am  flattered  at  your  adopting 
*  Ca'theyowestotheknowos,'asjt  wasowing 
to  me  that  it  saw  the  li^ht.  About  seven 
vears  ago  I  was  well  acquamted  with  a  worthy 
little  fellow  of  a  clergyman,  a  Mr  Clunie, 
who  sung  it  charmingfy ;  and  at  my  request, 
Mr  Clarke  (Stephen  Clarke,  the  composer) 


took  it  down  from  his  singing.'*  Mr  Clunie 
died  at  Greenend,  near  Edinbuigh,  13th 
April  1819. 

COCKBURN,  Patbick,  a  learned  Plo- 
fessor  of  the  Oriental  lan^^uages,  was  a  son 
of  Cockbum  of  Langton,  m  the  Merse,  and 
educated  at  the  University  of  St  Andrews. 
After  taking  holy  orders,  he  went  to  the 
University  of  l*aris,  where  he  taught  the 
Oriental  languages  for  several  years.  In 
1551  and  1552  he  imblitihed  at  Faris  two 
religious  works,  which  brought  him  under 
the  suspicion  of  heresy,  and  compelled  him 
to  quit  Paris.  On  his  return  to  Scotland, 
he  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. He  taught  the  languages  for  several 
years  at  St  Andrews,  and  in  1555  published 
there  some  pious  meditations  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  He  was  afterwards  chosen  minister 
of  Haddington,  being  the  first  Protestant 
{ireacher  in  that  place.  He  died,  far  ad- 
vaiiced  in  years,  in  1559.  He  left  several 
manuscripts  on  subjects  of  Divinity,  and 
some  letters  and  orations,  of  which  a  trea- 
tise on  the  "A]H»stle8'  Creed"  was  pub- 
lished at  London,  15C1,  4to. 

COLVILLE  of  Cuhross,  The  Family  of. 
—Of  this  ancient  family,  which  deduces  its 
descent  from  Philip  de  Colville  of  Oxen- 
hame,  in  Roxburgh,  who  lived  in  the  12th 
century,    the    first  necessary   to    be    here 
noticed  was  Sir  James  Colville,  onlv  son  of 
Sir  James  Colville  of  Ocliiltree,  and  grand- 
son of  Robert  Colville,  steward  to  Maiyaret, 
Queen  of  James  III.,  who  married  Janetl 
second  daughter  of  Sir  Rol)ert  Douglas  of 
Lochleven.     He  died  in  1580,  and  wais  sue- 
cee<led  by  his  elder  son.  Sir  James  Colville 
of  Easter  Wemyss,  who  had  served  in  Uie 
wars  of  France,  under  Henry  the  Grea^ 
with  high  reputation.     He  had  a  charter  of 
Culross,   Valleyfield,  &c.,  erected  into  the 
temporal  barony  of  Culross,  20th  June  1589, 
and  was  created  a  I*eer  of  Jrarliament,  20th 
January  1G09,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Colville 
of  Culross,  with  remainder  to  his  heirs  male 
whatsoever.     His  Lordship  married  first. 
Isabel,  second  daughter  ot  Patrick,  Lora 
Ruthven,  by  whom  he  had  an  only  surviving 
soil.  Robert,  and  a  daughter,  Jean,  who  mar- 
ried Sir  James  Campl)eU  of  Lawers,  and 
was  mother  of  John,  Earl  of  Loudon,  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  Scotland.     Lord  Col- 
ville married  secondly,  Ellen  Shaw,  rcdict 
of  Robert  Moubray  of  Bambou^le ;  and, 
dying  in  1620,  was  succeeded  by  his  grand- 
son,  James,  second    Lord    ColvUlo,    who 
died  without  issue  in  1640,  when  the  title 
devolved  upon  his  cousin,  John  Colville  <^ 
Wester  Crumble,  as  third  baron :  but  this 
gentleman  did  not  assume  the  title,  neither 
did  his  son,  Andrew  Colville  of  Kincardintt, 
fourth  baron,  who  was  Professor  of  Divinity 
at  Sedan.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
John,  fifth  baron,  who  also  declined  assum- 
ing tlie  title — his  successor  likewise  declin- 
ing.   J  ohn,  seventh  baron,  an  officer  in  the 
army,  claimed  the  barony,  but  was  refused 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  on  the  roll  at 
the  time  of  the  Union.     He  appealed,  how- 
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liEj    Alexander,    a   Scottish 

1  divine,  of  right  fourth   Lord 

)iilros8,  waH  bom  near  St  An- 

20.     He  was  educatt"*!   at  the 

)f  Edinburgh,   where  he  t(H)k 

D.]).,  and  was  settled  minister 

In  early  life  he  had  been  Pro- 

leology  in  the  UnivOTsity  of 

anc8,  under  the  patronage  of 

d  Churches  in  that  country. 

sring  lectures  on  theology,  he 

[ebrew  in  that  seminary — the 

!  study  of  which  language  was 

ed  to  by  Protestants  on  the 

[e  wrote  several  jiieces  against 

ians,  all  of  which  are  now 

ept  a  humorous  poem,  entitled 

I  Hudibras,"  v^Titten   in  the 

itler.    He  died  at  Edinburgh 

Geoboe  Twkleton,  Com- 

Royal  Navy,  a  scion  of  an 

ti  of  tiie  ancient  cavalier  house 

Culross.      The  town  is  still 

nominal  way  with  the  Peer- 

olvill   family,  originally    of 

8,  in  Fife.    He  was  bom  in 

■edthe  Royal  Navy  in  1839. 

%  midshipman  on  board  the 

spring  of  1840,  and  in  the 

present  at  the  bombardment 

Lcre,  for  which  he  received 

ifter  further  service,  he  was 

lery  Lieutenant  in  the  siege 

commanded  a  batteiy  of  the 

I    before    SSebastopoI    with 

)n,    and    was   seized    with 

from  which  he    was   not 

over.    He  was  also  at  the 

nann,  for  which  he  had  a 

gidlant  conduct  throughout 

jiglish  and  Turkish  medal^ 


Dookseiler  in  Anstnither.    He  sul 
commenced  business  as  a  bookse 
small  town  of  Colinsburgh  ;    bt 
trial  of  several  years,  not  Laving 
acronling  to  his  exiHJctations,   h« 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  eninl 
clerk  by  Mr  Thomas  Me^get,  AV  ri 
Signet     At  a  future  penod  he  en 
])artner8hip  with  Mr  James  Gilloi 
and  Messenger  in  Edinburgh  ;   ] 
his  partner's  death,  carried  on  the 
on  his  own  account.     He  died  at  E 
on  the  7th  January  1843.  Of  highly 
dispositions,  and  with  talents  of  a 
order,  E.  Conollv  was  much  belov€ 
a  wide  circle  of  friends.     Unamk 
fame  as  a  poet,  though  he  frequeni 
verses,  he  never  ventured  on  a  pul 
His  popidar  song  of  **  Mary  Maci 
I>eared  in  the  Edinhunjh  Intellig 
the  2:M  December  1840.     It  is  mu 
remarked  for  deep  feeling  and  geni 
demess : — 

**  The  last  gleam  o*  sunset  in  ocean  was 
Owre  mountain  an'  meadow  land 
fareweel. 
An*  thousands  o*  stars  in  the  heave 
blinkin*. 
As  bright  as  the  oen  of  sweet  Mar^ 
A*  glowln'  wl'  gladness,  she  leaned 
lover. 
Her  eon  tellin'  secrets  she  thought 
ceal ; 
And  fondly  they  wander'd  whaiur  nan 
discover 
The  tryst  o*  young  Donald  an'  Mary  ] 

Oh  1  Mary  was  modest,  an'  pnre  as  th< 
That  dewdraps  o'  momln'  in  fragr 
veal, 
Nae  fresh  bloomin'  flow'ret.  on  hill  or  I 
Could  rival  the  beauty  of  Mary  Mac 
8ho  moved,  and  the  graces   play'd 
around  her ; 
She  smiled,  and  th«»  i»a— ^-  -»  *»-- 
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And  iprl^K  ipnkd  tbe  gr«eii  turf  Dvre  Mu7 


CONSTABLE,  ABCHIB.U.D,  thu  mnsl 
'eminent  puljlinber  thnt  ScutLinil  hiiK  evvT 
rnHluced,  nan  biim  Feliruaiy  'H,  I77.'i,  at 
Kellie,  pariah  of  CnmbLf,  eouuty  of  Fife. 
He  WM  the  m'h  o(  Thomas  (.■imBtable,  nver- 
h^r  or  Iimd  Btuwiuil  ou  thn  tstnto  of  the 
(jiri  of  KellJH.  He  ret'tiivil  oil  tlie  i^luca. 
tinn  he  ever  got  ftt  the  school  of  Cumliee. 
In  ir^K  be  wu  Bpiireaticixl  to  Mr  Keter 
Hill,  baokHUrr  in  Eclinlmi^li,  the  fricnU 
and  cnnvspontlent  of  Bunifi.  While  lie  re- 
inmineil  witli  Mr  Hill,  hewiBiilaoiuly  dcviital 
hiuuelf  bi  iKiiuirintt  a  knoHleilge  uf  iihl  and 
Brarue  bouka,  uul  [inrticiiIiu'Ev  of  the  uurly 
«  prwluetinna  of  Che  Sunt^sh  |;>rewi. 


wpectitble  printer  in  £dinl)iir);h,   irhn 
.   ■  L!-.  f_  ximmeneina  buainew,  which 
In  ■  small  Hbop  on  the  north 


i!  aaJe  ntsliigues  of 
r»re  books,  which  ha  wntiuiiai  for  ■  few 
yean  to  puhliiih  at  intervalf.  &nil  which 
attracted  to  hu  nhop  all  the  liililiugraplien 
anil  lovuTB  at  literature  in  the   northern 

thoe  may  bementiunedMrltichanl  Heber, 
afttirwanlB  M.P.  for  the  UniviTsily  of 
Oxford ;  Mr  AJexuiii^r  CampWIE ;  Mr 
(flflerwardii  Drl  AlBiaiidiT  Jlumiv  :  Dr 
■l.ihn  Ijevden  ;  Mr  (afterwaniR  Sir)  Wnlttir 
Scott ;  &Ir  (now  Sir)  J.  0.  Dalyell,  and 
•'then,  di«tiniruiahe<I  for  a  taxte  (or  Scottish 
htcrary  and  hiiiloricaL  ontiqaitiea.  Mr 
Cnnntsbie'a  obtiflini;  mannera,  pmfiiidinniil 
inteUitn'nce,  I'enonal  activity,  and  pnimpt 
attention  to  tb«  wishe*  uf  hid  viKiton,  rc- 
oommended  him  to  nil  who  cAmc  in  contact 
with  hun.  Amongst  the  first  of  hi*  inibli- 
cMiona  of  any  importance  were  Cumtibell'ii 
*-Hi«tory  of  Scoltiiih  Poetry,"  Ualyell'a 
"Fiagnienb  of  Scottish  Historv."  ami 
Leyrlen's  edition  i.f  the  "Cuin]>Uint  of 
So-'tluil.''  In  1800  he  cumiiienceil  a 
luarteriy  work,  entitled  the  "  Farmer's 
SlufciiBne,"  which,  uniler  the  mnnoffument 
uf  Air  Kuliert  Brown  at  Marklu,  obtained  a 
conudemble  circulation  among  i^ricul- 
turiits.  In  IWl  ha  liecame  iiroprietur  of 
the  "  Scits  Mae^nH,''  commeuced  in  1703, 
and  tateemecl  a  cvrioua  reiHwitory  of  infor- 
niatiim  re^anliaK  the  history,  antiquities, 
anil  trailitioni  of  Sootlanil.  Dr  Lvyden. 
Ur  A.  Murray,  and  the  late  Mr  Dunalil, 
.•uivneate,  were  soccessivrly   the  eilito 


lankruplcy, 

"'  "'O 
commencHi  nith  the  aiipenranoe,  in  October 
IA)2,  of  the  tint  numl)er  of  the  EiliHhii-ffh 
Rtrieit.  Hia  conrluct  ton-ards  the  con- 
iluctnri  and  contributont  i>f  that  celebrateil 
quBitrrlj  was  at  onue  discreet  and  tiborul ; 


and  to  his  business  tact  and  atraightf'irvanl 
defHirtinent,  next  to  tha  i^oius  and  talunt 
of  ltd  pri'jectoni,  may  be  attrihutiil  much  of 
iUsulMequentsuccew.  Id  1404  heacbnittaJ 
3*  a  partner  Mr  Alfianiler  Gibson  Hunter 
of  Illacknetm,  after  which  the  buirinesa  was 
carried  on  under  the  firm  oF  Archibald 
('onntahle  kVn.  In  December  IROS  ho  and 
his  partner  joinncl  with  Mr  Charles  Hunter 
and  Mr  John  Park  in  (ommrndnit  a  ^reneral 
booksellinc!  buninosi  in  London,  uncler  the 
name  of  C'linstable,  Hunter,  Park,  ftnd 
Hunter;  hut  this  SI  oculation  not  anaweriog, 
was  relinqaisheJ  in  Irill.  On  the  retiro- 
ment  of  Mr  A.  (i.  Hunter  from  thu  Edin- 
burgh firm  in  the  early  part  of  the  latter 
year,  Mr  R<ibert  Cathcart  of  Onmi,  writer 
to  the  xiL-net,  and  -Mr  Ibiliert  Cadell,  then 
in   Mr  Conxtnble's    shop,    were    wlmiHiitl 

SLrtners.  Mr  L'athcart  havini;  dieil  in 
ovemlier  IHIS,  the  latter  remailieil  hia 
sole  partner.  In  IRfti  ho  cnminencwl  (bo 
"K<liubunfb  Me'liculaiidHut^.-icalJourrul,* 
awiirk  |in>ji-cteil  in  cnnevrt  with  tlie  lateDr 
Andrew  Itunean.  In  the  tame  year,  in 
conjunction  with  Longman  ft  Co.  of  Lon- 
don, be  iniidished  thu  "Lay  of  the  Lart 
^tlin'trcl,  the  first  of  that  long  seriea  of 
original  ond  romantic  publication 
pwtrr  and  pnvie.  which  has  iiumort 
the  name  of  Walter  Scott.  In  18UG  Hr 
(.'unstable  limugbt  ont,  in  five  volumes,  a 
beautiful  edition  of  the  works  of  Mr  Soott 
ciiiuprising  the"  Lay  of  the  Liwt  Minstral," 
the  "  Minstrclny  of  the  Scottish  BobIbt," 
"Sir  Tristreui,"  and  a  Merit*  of  lyrieal 
picci-B.  In  liW  he  purchased  the  copyriirht 
of  "MannioTi,"  before  a  line  of  it  wa> 
written,  from  Mr  Scott  for  £11100.  Before 
it  was  publixhwl,  be  ailmittud  Mr  Miller  of 
AllH.-rmarle  Street,  and  Mr  Slturay,  then  of 
Fleet  Street,  to  a  share  in  the  copyright, 
each  of  these  jjentlumeu  having  punihainHl  m 
fourth.  Amongst  rither  works  of  import- 
ance piiblisbefl  by  him  may  W  mentioned 
heiv  Mr  J.  P.  Wood's  editi<m  of  "  Douitlaa'a 
Kcotti"h  Peerace,"  "Mr  Cleorjra  Chalmara' 
Caleilonia,'' anil  the"  Eiliubur^  Ciazetteer" 
in  six  volumes.  In  ISOt)  a  serious  disajreo- 
invnt  took  place  between  Mr  Scott  and 
Oonstable  anil  Co.,  owing,  it  is  unilenitood, 
to  Riime  intemiieratfi  eipression  of  Mr  Con- 
stable's jiartner,  Mr  Hunter,  which  was  not 
removeil  till  \SV\.  In  1812  Mr  ConHtabls 
purchased  tile  copyrij-ht  and  stuck  of  the 
"  Kncyclopotdia  Britaunica."  When  ba 
became  thu  proprieti>r,  the  fifth  edition  wai 
too  far  oilvanced  at  i>niin  to  admit  of  anjr 
material  improvements  l>eing  iutrnduced 
inC>i  it  1  b'lt  as  he  b:>w  that  these  wvm 
laiKely  required,  he  originatal  the  plan  of 
the  supplemuiit  to  the  later  eilitinns,  which 
has  enbuncwl  to  such  an  extent  the  value, 
thu 
work. 

the  "Witverley  Novels  i""  and  as  that 
wonilurf ul  aerien  uf  nmantic  tales  pmcHoleil, 
he  bod  uut  unfrvi]uently  the  merit  of  sug- 
(;egtini{  subjucts  to  their  difllinguishMl 
author,  and  of  finding  titles  fur  mure  than 
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_,  ..^  «i«aM  ami  publu^hetl 
'Alemoir  of  (Jeoi-ije  Hcriot,  Je\v»'ll».'r  to 
n^  tianu's,  coiitiiiniii;,'  an  Aomuni  (»f  the 
wpitul  foiiinK'il  l>y  him  at  Kdinl»iir-,'1\," 
rgested   by  th  *   iiitrnrhifti<iii    <»f    Hi.ri.it 

0  the  "  I'nrtuiK's  of  Xij^el/' whieh  wjis 
blislied  (luring  the  H]>rm;;  of  that  year. 
)  also  publiHhed  a  compiLation  of  the 
'oetry  contained  in  the  Waverley  Novels. " 
1818,  bin  first  wife  haWn^  dietl  in  1S14, 
r  Conntable  marrie<l  Mixs  Charhttte 
•ale,  who  survived  him.  fn  the  autumn 
1821,  in  conHcquence  of  bad  health,  he 

1  ^one  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

ndon,  and  his  alwence  from  Kdinbur^^h 

I  its  cause  are  feelin^^ly  alluded  to  in  the 

^Kluctory  epistle  to  the   **  Fortunes  of 

el,"  where  Mr  Constable  is  commended 

ue  *'  whose  vigorous  intellect  and  lil>eral 

8   had  not  only  renderiHl    his    native 

itry  the  mart  of  her  own  literature,  but 

>lishe<l  there  a  court  of  letters,  which 

Handed  respect  even  from  those  most 

led  to  dissent  from  many  of  its  canons. " 

ed,  his  readiness  in  appreciating  literary 

'.,  hi^  liberality  in  rewarding  it,  and 

ifacity  he  dis]>layed  in  placing  it  in  the 

favourable  manner  before  the  public, 

universally    acknowledgeiL      In  the 
ler  of  1822  Mr  Constable  returned  to 
nirgh,  and  in  1823  he  removed  his 
i»hment  to  more  splendid  and  com- 
us  premises  in  Princes  Street,  which 
I  ac<iuired  by  purchase  from  the  con- 
is  of  his  second  marriage.     In  that 
e  was  included  bythe  (lovemmcnt  in 
f  Justices  of  the  reace  for  the  city  of 
irgh.     In  January  182G  the  puhlic 
'.onished  by  the  announcement  of  the 
ptcy  of  his  house,  when  his  liabilities 
ulerstood  to  exceed  £2r)0.000.     The 
25  was  rendered  remarkable  in  Great 
by  an  unusual  ra^e  for  Ki)eculation. 


.  IK. II     iiini'ivviiv 


that    of    Messrs   (.\m< 
witlioiit  haviiii;:  been  er 
lations  e.\tra!ieouM  to  t 
were  thus  iuvolvi-*!  in  t 
tress  whieli  evcrywJiert 
Without  entering  into  <i 
be  unsuitable  to  a  work 
is  sufficient  to  remark, 
have  riKJovereil  the  ccm 
from  the  embarrassment 
matters  as  that  we  have  c 
ditions  were  indis{x^nsab 
time,  and  the  restoration  • 
crodit,  with(tut  which  bi 
carriwl  on.     The  lilieral 
late  Mr  Ctms table  in  his  ( 
rary  men,  as  well  as  wit 
tnule,  is  well  known.     Hit 
during  the  periml  in  whicl 
in  business,  teude<l  umch  1 
of  literary  lalxnir,  not  me: 
but    throughout  Great    B 
deiiartment  of  commercia 
which  he  was  particularly 
which,  i)erhaps,  no  man  i 
understood,  his  life  had  be 
career  of  unceasing  and  meri 
In  its  nn>gress  and  genen 
ever  melancholy  the  conclui 
it  will  be  found,  that  it  pn 
ficial  to  thc>8e  who  were  con 
in   his  literary  undertakin 
among  whom  he  lived,  tha 
advantage  to  himself  or  to 
the  course  of  his  business,  a 
considerable  ilraw backs  to 
His  i)artner,  the  late  Mr  I] 
ness,  on  succeetling  to  his 
retired  from  business,  and 
his  share  of  the  profits  of  tl 
Recjuently  paid  over  to  his 
had  been  calculated  on  a  liN 

CJV****-*"***'-'  — 
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culation  or  control  in  such  matters,  and 
appear  to  have  drawn  hia  publishers  farther 
into  these  engagements  (certainly  more 
mindly)  than  they  ought  to  have  gone. 
Yet,  with  these  and  other  disadvantages. 
gn»t  profits  were  undoubtedly  realised,  and 
had  not  such  an  extraordinary  crisis  as  that 
of  1825-6  occurred,  the  concern,  in  a  few 
yeus,  would  have  been  better  ])repared  to 
encounter  such  a  state  of  money  matters  as 
then  prevailed  in  every  department  of  trade. 
The  disastrous  circumstances  of  the  time, 
and  the  ov^bearing  demands  of  others,  for 
the  means  of  meeting  and  sustaining  an 
extrava^nt  system  of  expenditure,  contri- 
buted to  drag  the  concern  to  its  ruin,  rather 
than  the  impetuous  and  speculative  genius 
of  its  leading  partner.  Mr  Constable  was 
naturally  benevolent,  generous,  and  san- 
guine. At  a  glance,  he  could  see  from  the 
beginning  t«)  the  end  of  a  literary  project, 
more  clearly  than  he  could  always  impart 
his  own  views  to  others ;  but  his  deli  berate  and 
matured  opinion  upon  such  subjects,  among 
thuee  who Icnew  him,  was  sufficient  to  justify 
the  feasibility  or  ultimate  success  of  any 
undertaking  which  he  approved.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  career,  his  situation,  as  the 
most  prominent  individual  in  Scotland  in 
the  publishing  world,  as  well  as  his  exten- 
sive connection  with  literary  men  in  both 
ends  of  the  Island,  together  with  an  increas- 
ing faunily,  led  him  into  greater  expense 
than  was  consistent  with  his  own  moclerate 
habits,  but  not  greater  than  that  scale  of 
livinir*  to  which  he  had  raised  himself,  en- 
tiUea  him,  and  in  some  measure  com{)clIed 
him  to  maintain.  It  is  also  certain  that  he 
did  not  scrupulously  wei^h  his  purse  when 
sympathy  with  the  necessities  or  misfortunes 
of  others  called  upon  him  to  open  it.  In 
his  own  case,  the  fruits  of  a  life  of  activity, 
industry,  and  exertion,  were  sacrificed  in 
the  prevailing  wreck  of  commercial  credit 
whicn  overtook  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
literary  undertakings,  by  which  he  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  sufferers,  and,  ac- 
cording to  received  notions  of  worldly 
wisdom,  little  deserved  to  be  the  victim. 
At  the  time  his  bankruptcy  took  place,  Mr 
Constable  was  meditating  a  series  of  publi- 
cations, which  afterwaros  came  out  under 
the  title  of  '*  Constable's  Miscellany  of 
Original  and  Selected  Works,  in  Literature, 
Art,  and  Science"— the  percursor  of  that 
now  almost  universal  system  of  cheap 
publishing,  which  renders  the  present  an 
era  of  oompUation  and  reprint  rather  than 
of  original  production.  Tne  Miscellany  was 
his  last  project.  Soon  after  its  commence- 
ment he  was  attacked  with  his  former 
disease,  a  dropsical  complaint ;  and  he  died, 
July  21, 1827,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his 
age.  ^  He  left  several  children  by  both  his 
marriages.  His  frame  was  bulky  and  cor- 
pulent, and  his  countenance  was  remarkably 
pleasing  and  intelligent  The  portrait 
taken  by  the  late  Sir  Henrjr  Haebum  is  a 
most  successful  hkeness  of  him.  His  man- 
ners were  friendly  and  conciliating,  although 
NO.  xvir. 


he  was  subject  to  occasional  bursts  of  anger. 
He  is  understood  to  have  left  memorials  of 
the  great  literary  and  scientific  men  of 
his  dibv. 

COOK,  Rev.  George,  D.D.,  was  bom 
at  St  Andrews  in  1773.  His  education  was 
conducted  at  the  schools  and  colleges  of  his 
native  city,  at  that  time  distinguished  for 
the  high  literary  character  and  the  eminent 
men  it  produced,  while  his  subse<iuent  career 
fully  showed  how  well  he  had  availed  him- 
self of  such  opportunities  of  mental  improve- 
ment. From  the  early  period  of  boyhood, 
the  studies  of  George  Cook  had  been  directea 
towards  the  Church,  in  which  his  family  had 
considerable  influence ;  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  he  was  ordained  minister  of 
Laurencekirk,  Kincardineshire.  On  settling 
down  into  such  a  tranquil  residence,  the 
young  divine  did  not  resign  himself  either 
to  rural  indolence  or  literary  epicurism  ;  on 
the  contrary,  his  studies  were  laborious,  and 
directed  to  the  highest  interests  of  his  sacred 
profession.  It  was  while  minister  ef  Lau- 
rencekirk that  he  produced  most  of  those 
works  by  which  his  fame  was  extended  over 
the  world  of  ecclesiastical  literature.  As  an 
author,  his  first  work,  published  in  1808, 
was  **  Illustrations  of  the  General  Evidence 
establishing  Christ's  Resurrection."  His 
next,  in  1811,  was  the  **  History  of  the 
Reformation,"  the  most  popular  of  all  his 
works,  until  it  was  eclipsea  by  the  more 
attractive  productions  on  the  same  subject 
at  a  later  period,  and  by  writers  possessing 
more  ample  opportunities  of  information,  ot 
whom  we  neeu  scarcely  mention  the  name 
of  D'Aubign^.  After  this  work  in  general 
ecclesiastical  history,  Dr  Cook  turned  his 
attention  to  that  part  of  it  which  concerned 
his  own  church  and  country,  and  published 
in  1815,  the  history  of  the  **  Church  of  Scot- 
land from  the  Reformatioa  to  the  Revolu- 
tion," a  work  in  which  the  research  was  of 
the  most  trying  character,  in  so  much  as 
many  of  the  materials  were  at  that  time  in 
obscure,  moth-eaten  manuscripts,  whicli 
have  since  been  printed  mainly  through  the 

1>ublic  spirit  of  our  anti(|uarian  societies. 
n  1820  appeared  his  **  Life  of  Principal 
HiU,"  and  m  1822  his  "  View  of  Chris- 
tianity." Such  works  naturally  brought  Dr 
Cook  into  the  front  rank  of  the  most  tiuented 
of  his  clerical  brethren,  and  in  church  courts 
his  opinions  obtained  that  ascendancy  to 
which  they  were  so  justly  entitled.  To  these 
also  were  added  the  highest  honorary  dis- 
tinctions which  our  primitive  national 
Church  can  bestow.  Thus,  in  1825,  he  was 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Commission  for  examining  into  tlie 
state  of  our  Scottish  Uiiiversities.  He  was 
also  appointed  dean  of  the  Order  of  the 
Thistle,  and  one  of  his  Majesty's  chaplains. 
On  the  death  of  Dr  Inglis,  which  occurred 
in  1834,  the  leadershi})  of  his  party  in  the 
Church,  which  that  eminent  divine  had  so 
ably  conducted,  ^as,   by  universal  choice. 
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Mcordsd  to  Dr  Cook.    AJwayi  >  BitDktion 

of  diffioultj  uid  troubls,  evsn  la  ths  moat 
quioKant  poioda  of  our  Church'a  hiatotr, 
it  nu  pecnlUrl;  ao  >t  tlut  time  ;  for  t£e 
Modent*  putv,  which  Di  Cook  headed. 
Mid  that  for  ao  long  A  period  bad  been  in  the 
Moendaocy,  hadnow  lortitipreatiga;  and 
in  the  Evangdioal  portion  of  the  Church, 
•IrMdy  incrcMed  from  an  handful  into  an 
army,  and  backed  by  the  popular  Bnffiwe, 
which  had  alvaja  incliiLed  to  it  fliace  the 
days  of  tbe  Balemn  League  and  Covenant, 
was  adTandng  with  all  the  energy  of  a 
newl^  natudtated  cause,  and  ^vin^  certain 
promiae  that,  at  no  distant  day,  it  wuuld 
Tecover  the  superiority  which  it  had  formerly 
enjoywi.  Agninst  lueh  an  onward  tide,  it 
was  not  vonderful  if  Dr  Cook  aod  his 
brethren  wereunaliletomakehead,  althnuKh 
they  atmsgled  bravelj^,  and  to  the  Uat 
Coosiatently  with  the  priociplee  wliich  he  had 
adopted  from  the  begiomiig,  and  advocated 
on  every  occasion,  both  as  an  author  am)  as 
a  divine,  Dr  Cook  could  not  be  fl:ipect«d  to 
iympathise  with  the  opposite  party  in  their 
cUmia  for  the  abolition  of  patronage,  and 
the  entire  exemption  of  the  Church  from 
Slate  control  Accordingly  he  contested 
<very  atop  of  ground  with  a  zeal  and  honesty 
equ&t  to  thdr  own.  At  length  the  nwuft 
took  him  as  completely  by  Burprisa  as  it  did 
the  wisest  politicians  and  profoundeet  calcu- 
laton  of  the  day.  The  meinorable  18th  of 
May  1843  occurred,  on  which  the  Disruption 
of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  took  place ;  and 
when,  after  it  had  been  conSdenUy  asserted 
that  not  even  20  mimstere  would  abandon 
th^  livinn,  nearly  600  rose  from  tbeir 
places  in  the  General  Assembly,  bade  a 
final'tarewell  to  the  Established  Church, 
with  which  they  could  no  louger  conscien- 
tiouily  agree,  and  dejititt«d  to  form,  at 
whatever  sacrifice  or  risk,  a  Church  more 
consistent  with  tbeir  principles.  We  may 
imagine  the  effect  of  this  step  on  the  affec- 
tionate heart  of  the  leailerof  theModerates. 
The  labours  of  his  post  public  life  were  thus 
destroyed  by  a  single  stroke,  and  while 
history  recorded  the  caLamitotis  evunt,  he 
must  have  guessed  that  it  would  reproach 
him  aa  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  evil 
And  besidui,  in  that  departing  train,  whose 
■elf-sacrificing  devotednesa  he  was  well 
disposed  to  acknowleiWe.  how  man?  were 
there  wbom he  revered  (c>r  their  commaiMling 
talents,  and  loved  for  their  piety  and  worth, 
but  who  were  now  lost  for  ever  to  the  Church 
witii  which  he  was  identified,  and  whom  he 
must  henceforth  meet  or  pass  by  as  ministers 
of  a  rival  and  hostile  cause.  Such  to  Dr 
Cook  was  the  Disruption;  and  although  his 
own  party  exonerated  him  from  blame, 
while  hia  Church  itill  continued  as  before  to 
be  dir^:ted  by  his  counsels,  the  rest  of  his 
iife  was  clouded  by  the  recollection  of  an 
«T«nt  which  the  best  men,  whether  of  the 
¥rt»  or  the  EstaUiehed  Church,  wiU  never 
•  to  ngni      The  latUr  years  of  Dr 


Phikaoohy  in  its  Universi^,  in  the  roam  of 
Dr  ChaJman,  when  the  Utter  wm  eaUed  to 
EdinbuTgli.  Here  his  end  was  lodden.  Ilia 
deskth  lla*inR  been  inatantaneooi,  occaaion«l 
by  the  TOptore  of  a  blood-venel,  while  he 
waa  walldnB  in  the  Kirk  Wynd  on  hia  way 
to  the  College  Library.  Tliis  metandiolv 
event  occurred  in  the  forenoon  of  the  13th 


yet  have  found  no  biofprapher  among  the 
many  who,  while  he  hved,  availed  uiem- 
selves  of  his  counsels,  and  were  proad  to  be 
Dumhered  among  his  friends.    It  is  not  yet 

cook,  Waltm,  W.S.,  was  bomin  Fife 
in  the  year  1777.  Daring  a  long  iife— for 
Mr  Cook  had  attained  hie  SSth  year— his 
career  was  one  of  constant  energy  and  uk- 
fulness.  Joining  his  profession  in  1801,  he 
very  soon  took  a  prominent  place  in  the 
Society  of  Writem  to  the  Si^ct,  and  during 


ed,  he 


a  Christian  gen  ill 
B  charitable  ini 


burgh,  whidi  rooeived  From  him  good  counsel, 
unwearied  zeal,  and  untiring  energy.  A 
vaamcy  having  occurred  in  the  CoUectorehip 
of  the  Widows'  Fund  of  the  Writers  to  the 
Signet  in  1828,  Mr  Cook  was  appointed  to 
that  office,  which  he  held  with  great  crnlit 
to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  fund.  He 
was  also  an  original  tmstee  and  treasurer  to 
DonaJdsoci's  HosgHtal,  and  always  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  management  of  that 
institution.  An  ardent  aupporter  of  the 
f^itablished  Churoh  of  Sootlaod,  Mr  Cook 
was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  for 
no  fewer  than  aiity-two  consecutive  years. 
During  the  last  sittmg  of  the  Assemblv  he 
had  just  recovered  from  a  severe  illness ;  but, 
anxious  to  Derform  his  duty,  he  went  to  the 
Assembly  Halt,  on  enteringwhich  the  mem- 
bers rose  up  in  a  body  to  recaiva  their  agitl 
brother,  whose  apoeBranoe  there  was  quite 
uneipected,  A  higher  tribute  of  tesi>ect 
could  not  well  have  lieen  pwd  to  him. 
Although  much  absorbed  in  his  professional 

Eursuits,  Mr  Cook  mingled  in  audety  :  and, 
f  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  his  talents  and 
his  good  humour  were  hif^ly  appradated. 
Ho  nil!  be  truly  mourned  by  all  who  knew 
him,  as  a  thoroughly  upright  man.  a  osetul 
citiun,  andasincere  fnenilL  Mr  Cook  died 
at  Edinburgh  in  18G2. 

CORSTORPMINE,  ALnAMDin,  of 
Fittowie,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  and  of 
Broadchapel  in  Dumfriess-shire,  J.F.,  was 
bom  at  Kingsbams  on  the  10th  Match 
1799.  He  served  for  some  time  in  the  Koyal 
Navy,  and  afterwards  as  a  commander  in 
the  service  of  the  hon.  East  India  Company. 
On  the  3d  Se|ittimber  18G1  he  married 
Isabella,  daughtrr  of  Alex.  EUnt,  Esq.  of 
Broadolu^iel,  and  has  issus  two  aons  *nd  two 
dan^ito*.  Captain  Oontcap^iiiw  is  the 
nnlr  son  of  the  late  John  Cantcrpbine,  Esq. 
ot  KingsbsTna  House,  by  Isabdk  Johnston. 
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his  wife,  and  grandson  of  Alexander  Gor- 
•torphinA,  Esq.,  portioner  of  Kingsiianui 
rauishj  by  Penelope  CarstairB,  his  wife. 
Since  nis  marriage  he  has  lived  almost  con- 
Btantiy  at  Kingsbams  House,  fulfilling  his 
duties  as  a  magistrate,  a  guardian  of  the 
poor,  an  heritor,  and  a  country  gentleman. 

COWPER,  of  Stenton.— A  family  of  the 
name  of  Gowper  have  occupied  the  same 
farm  on  the  Abercrombie  estate  in  Fife  for 
more  than  three  hundred  years,  and  it  is  of 
this  family  that  Cowper,  the  poet  of  Olney, 
thus  ¥rritiB8  to  Mrs  Courtenay,  one  of  ms 
friends : — "  While  Pitcaime  whistles  for  his 
family^  estate  in  Fifeshire,  he  will  do  well  if 
he  will  sound  a  few  notes  for  me.  I  am 
originally  of  the  same  shire,  and  a  family  of 
my  name  is  still  there." 

COX,  HiNBY,  sometime  commander  of 
the  Coast-guard  at  St  Andrews,  afterwards 
residing  in  Elie,  was  bom  in  October  1793, 
is  matanally  related  to  the  families  of  the 
celebrated  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  8ir  John 
Williams,  the  latter  of  whom  held  the 
sorveyorship  of  the  Navy  from  22d  June 
]  765  until  12th  December  1784.  This  officer 
entered  the  Navy  on  the  28th  January  1805 
as  first-class  volunteer  on  board  tha  Circe, 
32  guns,  Captains  Jonas  Rose,  Joseph 
Spear,  and  Hugh  Pigot.  He  next  served 
bom  November  1807  until  November  1812, 
neariy  th»  whole  time  as  a  midshipman,  in 
the  Implacable,  74,  Captains  Thomas  Byam 
Martin,  George  Cockburn^  and  Joshua 
Rowley  Watson,  under  the  first  of  whom  we 
find  hun  taking  part,  26th  August  1808,  in  a 
gallant  action  with  the  Russian  74  gun-ship 
ISewolod,  which  was  completely  ulenoeo, 
and  in  tne  end,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Centaur  74,  flag-ship  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood, 
captured  and  burnt  in  sight  of  the  whole 
Russian  fleet  near  Rogerswick,  after  a  total 
loss  to  the  enem]r  of  303  men,  and  to  the 
Implacable  individually  of  six  men  killed 
and  26  wounded.  He  also  served  on  the 
sieffe  of  Cadiz ;  and  on  next  joining  the 
Pelican  of  18  guns  and  101  men,  Captain 
John  Foidyce  Maples,  was  present,  14th 
August  1813,  in  a  spirited  conflict  of  forty- 
five  minutes,  which  rendered  captive  to  the 
British,  whose  loss  amounted  to  two  men 
killed  and  five  wounded,  the  American 
sloop  Argus  of  20  guns  and  122  men.  six  of 
whom  were  killed  and  18  wounded.  For 
his  gallant  conduct  on  that  occasion,  Mr 
Cos,  after  a  servitude  of  some  months  in  the 
President  38,  Captains  Francis  Mason  and 
Archibald  Duff,  on  the  Irish  station,  was 
awarded  a  Lieutenant's  commission  on  the 
3d  February  1815.  He  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  Coast-guard  on  the  18to  June 
1831 :  and  on  8th  October  1844  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  conmoand  of  the  Lapwing, 
revenue  vessel  For  his  sreat  exertions  m 
saving  life  and  property  when  commanding 
the  Goast-guara  Station  at  St  Andrews, 
lieutenant  Cox  received  a  gold  and  silver 
medal  from  the  Royal  National  Institution, 
the  thanks  of  both  the  Universities  of  the 
city,  the  honorary  freedom  of  tiie  town,  the 


thanks  in  two  instances  of  the  Provost, 
Magistrates,  and  Town  Council,  and  more 
than  thirty  acknowledgments  from  various 
Insurances  Companies  and  other  institu- 
tions :  and  was  also  presented  with  a  splendid 
sword  by  a  body  of  underwriters.  He 
married,  in  1817,  Miss  Mary  Foote  of  Kings- 
bridge,  county  of  Devon,  by  whom  he  has 
issue  seven  children. 

CRAIK,  George  Lillib,  LL.D.,  a 
literary  writer,  was  bom  in  Fifeshire  in 
1798.  He  is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  William 
Craik.  At  the  University  of  St  Andrews 
he  went  through  the  usual  course  of  a  divi- 
nity student  for  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but 
never  entered  the  ministry.  Soon  after  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge was  formed,  Mr  Craik  wrote  for  it  the 
**  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties," 
which  was  one  of  the  works  forming  p»rt  of 
the  **  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge." 
Though  appearing  anonjrmously,  tliis  work 
estabUshed  its  author's  reputation  as  a 
writer  of  extensive  and  varied  acquirements. 
To  the  "  Penny  Cyclopaedia,"  Mr  Craik 
contributed  some  of  the  most  valuable 
articles  in  history  and  biographer.  In  1839 
he  became  editor  of  the  *^  Pictorial  History 
of  England,"  writing  himself  all  those  parts 
of  the  work  which  relate  to  religion,  laws, 
literature,  and  industry.  His  principal 
works,  besides  those  referred  to,  are — 
**  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Literature  and 
Learning  in  England  from  the  Norman 
Conquest,"  **  Histoiy  of  British  Commerce 
from  the  Earliest  Times,"  **  Spencer  and 
hib  Poetry,"  '*  Bacon :  his  Writings  and 
his  Philosophv,"  **  Outlines  of  the  fiistorv 
of  the  English  Language,"  ''Tlie  English 
of  Shakespeare,"  and  **The  Romance  of 
the  Peerage"— the  last  being  one  of  ths 
most  instructive  and  interesting  books  which 
have  appeared  during  the  present  century. 
In  all  his  writings,  Dr  Craik  exhibits  the 
same  laborious  research,  accuracy,  and 
capacity  to  explain,  in  clear  and  graceful 
language,  subjects  of  a  recondite  character, 
ana  a  meet  anxious  desire  to  aid  as  far  as 
he  can  in  improving  the  education  and 
habits  of  his  countrymeiL  Dr  Craik  is  at 
present  Professor  of  History  and  English 
Literature  in  the  Queen's  College,  BeUast. 
and  is  engaged  on  an  enlarged  and  correctea 
edition  of  his  **  History  or  English  Litera- 
ture.'' 

CRAIK,  Rev.  James,  D.D.,  was  bom 
at  Kennoway,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1801.  He  is  the  second  son 
of  the  late  Rev.  William  Craik.  and  a 
younger  brother  of  the  celebratea  G^rge 
Lillie  Craik,  LL.D.,  a  literary  writer,  and 
present  Professor  of  History  and  English 
Literature  in  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast. 
He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education 
imder  the  tuition  of  his  father,  and  at  an 
early  period  manifested  considerable  powers, 
and  made  good  progress  in  those  branches 
of  education  forming  a  necessary  preparation 
for  the  ministry.  Having  completed  his 
preparatory  studies,  Mr  (>aik  entered  the 
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^•MMUAi  iAj  biie  cuurcu  and  pariuh  of 

he  wa«  onlaine<i  to  that  c.hanje.    He 

rtlsaccepteil  of  a  presentation  to  Gkw- 

Q(l  became  niiuister  of  St  (leor^re'B 

in   tluit  city,   where  lie   ntill  clis- 

,  with  high  acce^)tabihty,  the  iin- 

duties  of  the  ministerial  office.    In 

received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 

versity  of  St  Andrews.    Dr  Craik, 

)45,  has  been  convener  of  the  sub- 

lee  for  mana^^ing  the  Ghutgow  Nor- 

ooL  or  trainmg  College,  in  connec- 

h  the  Church  of  Scotland.    For  six 

851-6)   he   was   convener   of   the 

Assembly's  Sabbath  School  Com- 

md  for  six  years  (1856-<)2)  Convener 

reneral  Assembly's  Committe^i  on 

Missions.    He  was  elected  Mode- 

the   General    Assembly   of   the 

3f  Scotland  in  18C3 ;  and  in  1864, 

ig  Moderator,  pi  cached  in  the  High 

Edinburgh,  before  Her  Majesty's 

3fh  Commissioner,  at  whose  request 

Dn  was  published.     Dr  Craik  has 

>Iished    **  Lecture  on    Speculative 

in  k  volume  containing   lectures 

I  to  *'A  Young  Men's  Christian 

on ;"   **  A  Sermon  on  Cruelty  to 

;"  '*Se^>arate  Sermons  on  several 

of  Scnpture"  (Psalms  xxx.,  4; 

.  16  ;  2d  Cor.  iiL.  18) ;  and  **Con- 

^.ddress  to  the  Geneial  Assembly 

lurch  of  ScotUnd  of  1863."    Dr 

ulpit  appearances  are  marked  by 

,  earnestness,  and  fervour;  and 

ained  no  small  degree  of  popiuarity 

>■  of  Glasgow.    The  subject  of  Dr 

iscourse  at  the    opening   of   the 

Vssembly  was    "  J'mgress  ;"  and 

IS  of  no  common  order  is  shown 

rd  High  Commissioner's  i^uest 

;ht  be  published.    As  a  specimen 

ctor's  style,  we  quote  his  nemnL. 


adapted    for  its    successful 
niaterial  advancement,  so  > 
eitiod  have  the  habits,  feeling 
l)y  which  character  in  fonin 
iitiected.     All  human  ix)wur, 
less  activities,  has  been  awal 
out  the  most  cultivated  races  i 
of  the  globe.    These  mi^htji 
be  rightlv  governed— their  in 
repressea — their  restrained  st 
to  pur|X)ses  by  which  the  hig 
humanity  may  -be  promotei 
such  pr(^nress,  let   the   Chi 
faithfully  devote  her  commai 
— fervent  in  prayer — firm  ii 
clinging  with  inflexible  nam 
truth,  and  exerting  in  a  ca 
seeing,  but  a  fearless  spirit, 
power  as  the  minister  of  G( 
not  in  any  single  nation,  bu 
all  tiie  world  m  which  Chr. 
have  vindicated  claims  to  i 
supremacy,  abuniHint  confim 
found  of  the  assertion  that  '  t 
just  is  as  the  shining  light, 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfe 
CRAIK,  Kev.  Hekry,  of 
bom  in  Haddingtonshire  in  i 
He  is  the  youngest  son  of  t 
William  Craik,  of  Kennoway, 
and  brother  to  George  Lilly  C 
of  Belfast,  and  Kev.  James  Cr 
Glasgow.      After  being   edu* 
fatiber  at  home,  he  proceeded  t 
sity  of  St  Anihrews,  where  he 
course  of  Philosophy  and  Tl 
great  success.      He  was  broy 
the  view  of  becoming  a  mil 
Church  of  Scotland,  but  nev< 
the  articles,  although  substanti 
with  the  doctrines  there  contai 
year  1826  he  went  to  England, 
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of  telmig  the  icnnt  ovenight  of  a  body  of 
ChriBtiaiiB  in  that  city.  Ever  since  that 
period — aboat  thirty  years  ago— Mr  Craik 
oas  continued  to  miniirter  to  a  congregation 
at  piresent  numbering  about  a  thousand 
persons.  His  ministry  has  proved  increas- 
ingly acceptable  and  useful — and  he  is  much 
foUowed  as  aneloquentand  popular  preacher. 
In  the  religious  world,  Mr  Craik  stands  high 
as  a  learned  divine.  The  present  Dean  of 
Cant^4>ury,  Dr  Alford,  the  well-known 
author  of  the  Critical  Greek  Testament, 
characterises  him  as  '*  one  of  the  first  Non- 
conformist Biblical  Scholars  of  the  day." 
The  numerous  publications  which  have  issued 
from  his  pen  may  be  referred  to,  as  furnish- 
ing ample  evidence  of  his  exact  and  exten- 
sive learning.  Mr  Craik's  work  on  "  The 
Hebrew  Language  ;  its  History  and  Charac- 
teristics/' is  a  very  instructive  and  valuable 
book.  Possessing  as  he  does  a  rare  know- 
ledge of  that  ancient  tongue,  anytliing  he 
might  write  on  a  subject  with  which  he  Lb 
so  familiar  must  amply  repay  perusal 
Accordingly  the  work  referred  to  affords  a 
vast  amount  of  valuable  information.  It  is 
quoted  with  warm  approval  by  the  Hev.  G. 
H.  Scrivener,  the  learned  editor  of  many 
works  on  the  criticism  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, who  stWes  it  *^a  scholastic  and 
useful  work."  The  amended  trauMlations  of 
Old  Testament  passages  it  contains  are 
extremdy  important.  His  pamphlet  on  the 
**  Revision  of  our  English  Bible"  also  de- 
serves notice.  The  present  age  is  one  of 
extreme  views  on  this  subject.  One  section 
of  the  Church  extols  the  authorised  versicm 
as  immaculate,  and  condemns  every  attempt 
at  improvement.  Another  party  favours 
wholesale  and  fundamental  change.  Mr 
Craik,  as  a  Christian  and  a  philosopher,  ad- 
vocates a  middle  course.  After  lucidly 
pointing  out  that  a  fundamental  change  is 
uncallecl  for,  he  reminds  the  reader  that 
Biblical  learning  has  made  immense  progress 
since  the  time  of  King  James,  and  proves, 
in  the  most  unanswerable  manner,  that  the 
Christian  world  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
that  progress.  Mr  Craik's  works  are  gene- 
rally characterised  by  philosophical  thought, 
as  well  as  imaginative  &nd  descriptive  power. 
The^  are  pervaded  also  by  that  Chnstian 
charity  which  **  thinketh  no  evil,"  and  one 
leading  idea  is  u}>permoet  throug;hout,  that 
of  the  intellectual  and  social  omnipotence  of 
Cliristianity.  The  following  is  a  correct  list 
of  his  works  : — **  Principia  Hebraica :  an 
etiBj  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Langu^e ;" 
'*ljie  Hebrew  Language,  its  History  and 
Characteristics  :  includmg  Improved  lien- 
derings  of  Select  Passages  in  our  authorised 
Translation  of  the  Old  Testament ;"  "  Hints 
and  Suggestions  on  the  proposed  Revision 
of  omr  English  Bible ;"  "  The  Distinguisliing 
Characteristics  and  Essential  Relationships 
of  the  leading  Languages  of  Asia  and  Eu- 
rvjie ;"  "  New  Testament  Church  Order"  (five 
lectures) ;  "  The  Popery  of  Protestantism," 
a  lecture ;  **  An  Amended  Trau:$lation  of 
tiie  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  Nutes" ; 


**  Brief  Reply  to  certain  Misrepresentations 
contained  in  ^  Essays  and  Reviews,' "  second 
edition  ;  "  Pastoral  Letters,"  third  edition 
enlarged ;  **  The  Authority  of  Scripture  con- 
sider^ in  relation  to  Christian  Union/'  a 
lecture. 

CRAWFORD,  The  Right  Hon.  Lady 
Mary  Lindsay,  of  Crawfurd  Priory,  near 
Cui)ar.  She  was  sister  of  George  Lindsay 
Crawfurd,  Earl  of  Crawfurd,  and  ^  Earl 
Lindsay,  who  died  in  1808  without  issue. 
At  his  death,  Ladv  Mary  succeeded  him  in 
his  estates.  Her  Ladyship,  in  the  hey-day 
of  youth,  is  said  to  have  been  more  than 
usually  handsome,  and  to  have  retained  her 
good  looks  down  to  a  late  period  of  life. 
Her  mind  was  of  a  masculine  order ;  her 
spirit  high,  and  her  temper  {H'rhaps  not  one 
of  the  best  disciplined.  As  is  common  in 
most  noble  houses,  the  family  estate  fell  to 
her  brother,  the  heir  to  the  title,  and  her 
patrimony  was  so  slender  as  barely  to  yield 
a  subsistence.  By  the  death  of  t)je  Earl 
without  issue,  she  found  benielf  suddenly 
raised  to  affluence,  and  the  owner  of  two 
extensive  entailed  esUites — the  management 
of  which,  and  tlie  regulation  of  her  domestic 
matters,  formed  the  occupation  of  her  after 
life.  One  of  her  movements  in  her  new 
sphere  was  to  enlarge,  or  rather  re-build, 
toe  manor  house,  to  give  its  exterior  tiie 
appearauce  of  a  monastic  building  ;  and  by 
fitliug  up  a  spacious  Gothic  hall,  with  orna- 
ments approi)riate  to  those  feudal  times,  on 
which  she  lo<»ked  back  with  a  feeling  of  re- 
ligious veneration.  A  profound  res])ect  for 
her  long  ancestral  line  was  one  of  her  ruUng 
nassions ;  and  as  she  regarded  the  other 
Fife  families  who  were  not  allied  to  her 
bouse  as  so  many  parvenus,  few,  if  any,  of 
them  were  ever  hoooiured  with  her  t)articular 
notice.  An(>ther  reason  for  her  eschewing 
the  society  of  the  other  gentry  was,  her  love 
of  flattery  and  adulation— a  sort  of  incense 
that  is  ever  most  plentifully  served  up  by 
menials  and  other  dependant  inferiors,  with 
whom  she  was  accordingly  always  sur- 
rounded. Suspicion  being  one  of  her 
strongest  propensities,  thi^e  about  her  had 
ever  a  precarious  hold  of  her  favour.  To 
procure  infonnation,  she  had  recourse  to 
espionage,  and  encouraged  those  in  her  em- 
ployment to  act  as  spies  on  each  other, 
which  gave  rise  on  their  part  to  intrigues 
and  plots,  as  diversified  as  any  that  could 
mark  the  annals  of  the  Court  of  an  absolute 
Sovereign.  Much  of  her  time  was  daily 
spent  in  takiug  evidence  of  their  supix)8ed 
delinquencies,  in  examining  and  cross-ex- 
amining—so that  any  one  looking  in  might 
have  deemed  her  audience  room  a  ponce 
court.  The  precognitions  or  notes  taken  on 
these  occasions  were  handed  to  her  law 
agent  as  the  foundations  of  these  countless 
law-suits,  which  often  ran  the  whole  curri- 
culum of  the  Sheriff  Court,  the  Session,  and 
the  House  of  Lords.  With  the  view  of 
curbing  the  supposed  irregularities  of  her 
dependants,  and  protecting  her  premises,  a 
band  of  policemen  were  at  one  time  brought 
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e  lirst  8i)ecie8  were  imrKcd  in  the 

I  of  ease — were  often  seen  clothed, 

in  purple  and  tine  linen,  but  in 

;h  surtoutH,  and  fared  sumptuously 

Inn  swilctl  pajxT  of  in.structioiLs, 

er  her  death,  were  found  directions 

own  interment,  and  the  diBposal 

of  these  pet  quadrupeds — a  few  of 

e,  on  the  demise  of  their  mistress, 

be  shot  with  pistols,  and  the  re- 

>  be  gifted  to  such  of  the  county 

would  engage  to  keep  them  in  a 

ing  their  education   and   rank. 

kCcession  of  fortune,  more  hands 

re  said  to  have  been  offered  her ; 

feired  the  freedom  and  influence 

single  blessedness.     In  her  poli- 

stocrat  of  the  highest  stamp — 

dcd,  as  in  mxvny  other  things,  by 

Qg  at  one  election  for  the  Uupar 

nuously  backed  the  Lord  Advo- 

the  family  of  Airhe,  and  at  the 

utly  supported  Sir  Kalph  An- 

lady  Mary  was  succeeded  in  her 

unes  Carr  Boyle,  Earl  of  Glas- 

jnes  Lindsay.  £arl  of  Balcarres. 

uties  of  Earl  of  Crawfurd  and 

urony  of  Lindsay  adjudged  to 

House  of  Lords  on  the  11th 

,  whereby  he  succeeds  as  24th 

wfurd,  and^  takes  rank  as  the 

I  in  the  Union  Boll. 

)N,  David  Mattland  Mak- 

ikeilour,  was  bom  at  Rankei- 

i  1801.    His  Christian  names 

B  a  register  of  his  genealogy. 

r,  Colonel  Maitland,  he  was 

cim    the    Lauderdale   family. 

rrandmother,  the  Hon.  Mar- 

(  of  Eankeilour,  the  name  of 

esents  him  as  heir  of  line  to 

endraught,    Lord   Crichton,  I 

>r   wa-   ♦»-«   —J'-       •r..      - 


uie  zeal  of  an  earnest  man,  a 
to  the  end  of  hiH  life  to  devote  , 
to  tne  cause.     It  was  in  thi.s 
he  was  known  to  his  country  in 
in  church  extension  he  was  no 
in    maintaining    non-intrusio; 
si)iritual    independence    of    1 
Throughout  Scotland  he  trave 
every  town,  village,  and  almos 
parish,  and  stirring  the  hearts  of ' 
nis  powerful  pleadings.  It  was  i; 
of  tne  same  high  principles  that 
in  1837  the  representation  of  the 
district  of  burghs  in  Parliamei 
Edward  Eilice  and  Mr  Johnstoi 
hilL     He  lost  the  election  only 
row  majority  of  29.     Great  prii 
often  unexpected  issues.     Maith 
Crichton,  when  he  was  battling  i 
princii)les  of  the  Church  of  S<x>i 
dreamed  of  that  Church  being 
But  when  the  Church  in  the  cont 
on  step  by  step  until  she  was  bn 
the  Disruption,  Makgill  Crichton 
front  ranks  of  those  who  recognii 
inevitable  event,  and  who  set  the 
organise  the  Eree  Church  of  Sooi 
the  service  of  this  Church  he  d 
thoughts  and  his  efforts  up  to  the 
his  death.     One  of  the  last  public 
which  Mak^U  Crichton  was  eni 
the  succourmg  of  Dr  Adam  TI 
Coldstream.      Dr  Thomson  had 
with  effort,  and  embarked  all  hi 
obtain  a  cheap-priced  Bible  for  hi 
men.    He  succeeded  in  his  cntei 
it  was  at  his  own  cost  and  pecui 
He  was  drifting  "  like  a  disablei 
mantled  ship  to  the  bleak  shore  < 
less  old  age,''  when  Mr  Ciichto: 
the  rescue,  and  pleading  the  caoa 
platforms,    succeeded    in   mitig 
pecuniary  disaster.  »««' »"  *»i»*.' 
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ran,  Makgill  Crichton  died  at  hia  own 
bame  somewhat  luddenlv.  as  he  himself 
desired,  and  with  an  humble  vet  firm  faith 
in  Christ.  His  remains  lie  buried  in  the 
family  burial  ground  in  MonimaiL  Shortly 
after  his  death,  a  memoir  of  Mr  Crichton, 

gnepared  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Taylor,  of  the 
ree  Church,  Flisk  and  Creich,  was  pub- 
lished b^  Constable.  Some  years  later,  a 
statue  in  memory  of  Mr  Crichton  was 
erected  in  Cupur.  It  stands  overlooking 
the  Railway  Bridge,  which  his  energetic 
exertions  forced  reluctant  Directors  to  erect 
in  the  place  of  a  level  crossing.  He  was 
succeeded  b^  the  elder  son  by  his  first  wife, 
Charles  Julian  Maitland  Makgill  Crichton 
of  Rankeilour,  who  was  bom  on  the  I5th 
May  1828.  He  married,  on  the  24th  Dec. 
1851,  Anna  Campbell  Jarvis,  daughter  of 
the  late  James  R.  Jar  vis.  Lieutenant,  R.N., 
Colonial  Secretary,  and  member  of  the 
Supreme  Council  for  the  island  of  Tobago ; 
and  dying  22d  January  1858,  left  issue — 
David  Maitland  Makgill  Crichton,  Esq.  of 
Rankeilour,  a  minor,  bom  24th  March 
1854. 

CRICHTON,  James,  styled  "The 
Admirable,"  from  his  extraordinarv  en- 
dowments both  mental  and  physical,  was 
the  son  of  Robert  Crichton  of  Eliock,  Lord 
Advocate  of  Scotland  in  the  reigns  of  Queen 
Mary  and  James  VI.,  and  was  bom  in  the 
Castle  of  Guny,  Perthshire,  in  1557,  or,  ac* 
cordUng  to  some  accounts,  in  1560.  He 
received  the  rudiments  (^  nis  education  at 
Perth  school,  and  completed  his  studies  at 
the  University  of  St  Andrews,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen. Before  he  was  twenty,  he  had  mas- 
tered the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  and 
could  sp^k  and  write  ten  different  language 
besides  his  own.  He  also  excelled  in  riding, 
dancing,  fencing,  painting,  singing,  ancl 
playing  on  all  sorts  of  instmments.  On 
leaving  College  he  went  abroad  to  improve 
himself  by  travel  On  his  arrival  at  Paris, 
in  compliance  with  a  custom  of  the  age,  he 
affixed  placards  on  the  gates  of  the  Univer- 
sity, challenging  the  professors  and  learned 
men  of  the  dtv  to  dispute  with  him  in  all 
the  branches  of  literature,  art,  and  science, 
and  offering  tt>  give  answers  in  any  of  the 
following  languages,  viz.,  Hebrew,  Sjnriac, 
Arabic,  Greek,  Xatin,  Spanish,  French, 
Italian,  English,  Dutch,  Flemish,  and 
Sclavonic,  and  either  in  prose  or  verse,  at 
the  option  of  his  antagonist.  On  the  dav 
appointed  three  thousand  auditors  assembled. 
Firty  masters  proposed  to  him  the  most  in- 
tricate (questions,  and  with  singular  accuracy 
he  replied  to  them  all  in  the  language  they 
required.  Four  celebrated  doctors  of  the 
Church  then  ventured  to  dispute  with  him  ; 
but  he  refuted  every  argument  they  ad- 
vanced. A  sentiment  of  terror  mingled 
itself  with  the  admiration  of  the  assemoly. 
They  conceived  him  to  be  Antichrist !  This 
famous  exhibition  lasted  from  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  till  six  at  night.  At  the 
conclusion,  the  President  expressed,  in  the 


most  flattering  terms,  their  high  sense  of 
his  talents  and  erudition,  and  amid  the 
acclamations  of  all  present,  bestowed  on 
him  a  diamond  ring  with  a  purse  of  gold. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  he  was  first  satuted 
with  the  proud  title  of  '*The  Admirable 
C*richton.''  During  the  interval  between  giv- 
ing the  challenge  and  the  day  for  accepting  it, 
we  are  told  that,  so  far  from  preparing  him- 
self by  study,  he  had  devoted  his  time  almost 
entirely  to  amusements.  The  day  after  the 
disputation  he  attended  a  public  tilting 
match  in  the  Louvre,  and,  in  presence  of  the 
princes  of  France  and  a  great  many  ladies, 
bore  away  the  ring  fifteen  times,  and  **  broke 
as  many  lances  on  the  Saracen."  Crichton 
afterwards  appeared  at  Rome,  and  disputed 
in  presence  of  the  Pope,  wnen  he  again 
astonished  and  delighted  the  audience  by 
the  universality  of  his  attainments.  H!e 
next  went  to  V  enice,  where,  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Aldus  ManutiuR.  the  younger, 
he  inscribed  to  him  one  of  tne  four  little 
Latin  poems,  which  are  all  that  remain  to 
prove  the  poetical  powers  of  this  **  prodi^ 
of  nature,"  as  ho  was  styled  by  Imperiidis. 
Having  l)een  presented  to  the  Doge  and 
Senate,  he  made  an  oration  b^ore  them  of 
surpassing  eloquence.  Here  also  he  disputed 
on  the  most  difficult  subjects  before  the 
most  eminent  literati  of  that  city.  He  ar- 
rived in  Padua  in  the  month  of  March  1581. 
The  piofessors  of  that  university  assembled 
to  do  him  honour  ;  and  on  being  introduced 
to  them,  he  made  an  extemporary  poem  in 
praise  of  the  city,  the  university,  and  the 
persons  presents  after  which  he  sustained  a 
disputation  witn  them  for  six  hours,  and  at 
the  conclusion  delivered  an  unpremeditated 
speech  in  praise  of  ignorance,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  all  who  heard  him.  '  He  subse- 
quently offered  to  point  out  before  the  same 
university  the  innumerable  errors  in  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  to  expose  the 
Ignorance  of  his  commentators,  as  well  as 
to  refute  the  opinions  of  certain  celebrated 
mathematicians,  and  that  in  the  common 
logical  method,  or  bv  numbers  or  mathe- 
matical figures,  and  by  a  hundred  different 
kinds  of  verses  ;  and  we  are  assured  that  he 
performed  that  stupendous  task  to  the  ad- 
niiration  of  every  one.  After  defeating  in 
disputation  a  famous  philosopher  named 
Archangelus  Merceuarius,  he  proceeded  to 
Mantua,  where  he  challenged  in  fight  a 
gladiator,  or  prize-fighter,  who  had  foiled 
the  most  exixirt  fencers  in  Europe,  and  had 
already  slain  three  persons  that  nad  entered 
the  lists  with  him  in  that  city.  On  this 
occasion  the  Duke  and  his  whole  court  were 
spectators  of  the  combat.  Crichton  encoun- 
tered his  antagonist  with  so  much  dexterity 
and  vigour  that  he  ran  him  through  the 
body  in  three  different  places,  of  which 
wounds  he  immediately  expired.  The  victor 
generously  bestowed  the  prize,  1500  pistoles, 
on  the  widows  of  the  men  who  had  been 
killed  by  the  gladiator.  The  Duke  of 
Mantua,  stmck  with  his  talents  and  ac- 
quirements, appointed  him  tutor  to  his  son, 
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Vmoentdo  di  Gonam*,  a  prince  of  turbulont 
diipintion  and  liamtiimg  mtLnnerB.  Fur 
the  entertunntent  ol  his  patron  he  compoaed  , 
k  oomedy,  dencribed  as  a  itnrt  of  ingmiouK  I 
ntire  on  the  frillies  and  weaknoeea  of  man- 
kiud,  in  which  be  himnelf  penonatcd  fifteen 
diarsclerB.  But  his  career  nas  ilrswiag  to 
*  close.  One  niRht  durind  the  festivity  of 
the  Carnival  in  July  1582.  or  1583,  whi' 
he  rambled  alwiit  the  streets  ploying  ujir 
the  f;uitar,  he  nas  attacked  by  bii  peraoi 
in  msakg.  With  cnoaumniate  Bkill  he  di  . 
pereed  bis  BssoilanCs,  and  diaarmid  their 
leader,  who,  pulling  off  his  maiik,  heggwl 
hta  life,  exclaiming;,  "  I  am  the  prince,  youi 
pupil  1  Crichton  immediately  fell  u]>oii 
lUB  bDceH,  and  preiienting  hia  sword  to  tht 
prince,  eipre«se<lhin8oiTow  for  having  liftoi 
It  HgaJiuit  him,  saying  that  be  had   bci>n 


saying  ti 
If-defetice. 
■  with  ]■ 


The 


mtardly 


mad  with  wine,  immediately 
plunged  the  weapon  into  bin  heart    Thus 
prematurely  was  cut  off  "The  Admirable 
Crichton."     Some  accounte  declare  that  he 
was  killed  in  the  Ihirty^secoml  year  of  his 
ai^  ;   but  Imiierialis   asserts  that    he  was 
only  in  hia  twenty -second  year  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  this  fact  is  confirmed  liy 
Lord  Buchon.    His  tragical  end  eicileil 
great  and  genem!  lamentation.     Aoconiii 
to  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  the  whole  cou 
of  Mantua  went  for  nine  month*  into  mour 
ing  for  him  ;  innumerable  were  the  epitapL- 
and  elegies  that  were  stuck  upon  his  hearse  ; 
and  portraits  of  bim,  in  which  he 
seuted  on  horseback  with  a  sw< 
hand,  and  a  book  in  the  other,  n 
f.lied  in  eveiy  quarter.    Such  are  t 
tic  iletails  which  are  given  of  the  life  of  this 
literary  phenomenon.     l)r  Kippia,  in  the 
Biographia  Britannica,  was  the  first  to  call 
in   question  the  truth  of   the  marvellous 
■(ones  related  of  him.      But  Mr  Patrick 
Pniser  Tjtler,  ;q  his  Life  of  Crichton,  pub- 


lished 
factory 
of  the  t. 


i,  has  ailduced  the  u 


mice  and  authnritiei 

Is  regarding  Crichton  rest. 

UUNNINGHAMJ;.  Lokd,  a  bindown. 
in  the  west  of  Fife,  and  an  eminent  judge  ' 
the  Court  of  Session,  who,  during  sixt 

■■- "■:'.'t:_;  :.  .. 

author  of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  then  a 
student  there,  nssisted  him  in  bis  studies. 
He  early  imbil>ed  Liberal  opinions.  In 
a  letter  sumilying  information  for  tlio 
biography  of  C:impbell,  and  printoii  in  Dr 
Beattie's  lifeof  the  poet,  Lord  Cunninghatne 
■ays  of  himself,  referring  to  the  year  1797  : 
— "  By  tbia  time  I  had  been  placed  in  the 
office  of  a  writer  to  tbe  signet,  receivinc  the 
practical  education  thought  by  my  frienda 
n  essential  preparation  for  the  bar. 


acquaintant-  —    „-   -_ 

He  was  imable  to  find  for  his 

frit -nd  occupation  in  the  humble  department 

of  a  copyist  in  tbe  ofHce  where  he  himself 


laboured,  because  it  was  so  full  of  young 
men  who  had  the  advantage  over  the  poet 
of  having  received  a  professional  education. 
But,  with  charactenatic  kindness,  he  pro- 
cured for  thethen  obscure  and  sadly  helpless 
youth,  who  two  yean  afterwaids  was  to  he 
famous,  employment  as  an  engrosser  in  the 
iiegister  House.  Mr  Cunninghame  passed 
as  advocate  in  the  year  1S07.  He  had  pre- 
viously made  the  act] uaintance  of  Brougham, 
then  practising  at  the  Scotch  bar,  and  their 
intimacy  was  kept  up  to  the  last.  Hu 
Sjieeilily  obtained  e:(tensive  practice  as  a 
junior  counsel,  a  success  to  which  his  pre- 
vious thorough  training  iii  business,  his 
popular  manners,  and  the  despatch  with 
which  he  prepared  the  written  plcadinijs  of 
those  days,  greatly  cintrihuteii.  As  n 
counsel  he  haJ  a  clear  apprehension,  great 
natural  »agncity,  and  uncr>mmon  powers  of 
application  to  work.  Indiftercnt  to  elabo- 
ration Iti  form,  style,  or  eiinrsaion,  he  waa 
yet  in  wlinteverhe  wrote  always  singulariy 
distinct  and  forcible.  Having  purchwed 
the  estate  of  Duloeb,  he  became  an  agricul- 
tural improver,  having  ever  taken  a  great 
interest  in  country  aflau?,  of  which  he  |>oa- 
sessed  an  intimate  knowledge,  lu  the  west 
of  Fife  therewsAat  that  period  the  congenial 
society  of  a  knqt  c.f  WhiG",  who  kB[)t  ahve 
and  pmmotei)  Liberal  ujiinions  when  the 
[wlitical  horizon  waa  dark  around.  No  one 
was  more  useful  anil  influential  than  Mr 
Cunninghame  in  the  public  business  of  the 
district-  In  that  quarter  his  popularity  has 
always  been  great,  and  his  services  highly 
appreciatcl.  When  Liberal  movements 
began  in  Kdinburgli  he  zealously  assisted  in 
their  progress,  and  though  not  one  of  the 
peculiarly  gifted  geniuses  whose  captivating 

"' lidsomuch  to  forwardlheeause, 

of  those  whose  part  in  tbe  move- 
though  less  couspieuoUB,  waa  of  in- 
-aluo  in  counsel  and  arrangement-  On 
the  formation  of  Lord  (irey's  (.iovemment. 
he  accepted  tbe  office  of  Senior  Advocate- 
I>epute,  to  exchange  it  in  a  few  months  for 
tbeShcrif!bhi|>of  Moray,  the  earliest  judicisj 
appointment  in  Scotland  which  the  Ministry 
had  to  bestow-  Though  his  steady  Liberal 
iples  hail  thus  recommended  mm  to  the 
r  of  the  triumphant  Whigs,   yet  he 

became  personally  obnoxious  to  (loliti- 

cal  opiionents,  such  was  the  suavity  of  his 
manner  and  the  acknowledged  kindnesa  of 
his  disposition,  with  a  certain  bonhomie 
peculiarly  attractive.  Among  the  incidental 
public  services  in  which  he  was  engaged,  it 
ma;  be  mentioned  that  he  was  a  member  of 
two  important  commissions— that  for  in. 
r|uiring  mtti  municipal  corporations,  and  that 
known  as  the  law  commission,  and  he  took 
an  active  part  in  both.  In  1835  ha  became 
Solicitor-deneral,  and  acting  under  Mr 
Murray  as  Lord  Advocate,  the  Melbourne 
Government  could  not  have  had  mors  valu- 
kU«  l»w  offlcan  to  inform  them  of  the 
ftdTMiced  state  of  pu  Uio  opinkm  in  Bcotlaiul, 
and  of  their  tme  polioy  in  maatiDg  it.  The 
nominntkniaf  themambenattbe  RdiKious 
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Instruction  Commission,  upon  which  Volun- 
tary principles  were   represented,    to   the 
dismay  of  toe  Establishment,  was  perhapn 
a  fruit  of  the  change.     In  1837  Mr  Cun- 
ninghame  was  rained  to  the  bench.     He 
gained  a  great  reputation  as  an  Outer  House 
Judge  by  the   general   soundness  of    his 
judgments,  his  unwearied  applicatiou  to  his 
duties,   and  quick  despatch  of  the  causes 
brou^t  before  him.     Without  being  a  pro- 
found lawyer,  his  knowledge  was  at  com- 
mand,  and  no  one    could    excel    him    in 
disentangling  the  complexities  of  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  cases  which  came  into  court, 
and  taking  sound  practical  views,  which 
served  to  place  his  judgments  on  a  firm 
footing.     His  courtesy  and  indulgence  to 
those  who  pleaded  before  him,  and  his  easy 
and  familiar  manner— on  which,  however, 
he  never  permitted  any  one  unduly  to  pre- 
sume— made  him  a  favourite  with  all  classes 
of  practitioners.     There  is  no  profession, 
perhaps,  in  which  peculiar  and  totally  dis- 
tinct gifts  or  inherent  faculties  have  more 
room  tor  their  development  than  the  law. 
One  man  is  a  great  orator,  and  gains  forensic 
victory  after  victfjry  during  the  time  when 
his  brethren  are  proclaiming — and  proclaim- 
ing with  truth — to  an  incredulous  unprofes- 
sional public  that  he  is  no  lawyer.    Another 
seems  a  dreamer  absorberl  in  some  transcen- 
dental speculations  totally  apart  from  this 
world,  but  we  are  told  that  ne  has  kept  a 
firm  grasp  in  his  mind  of  some  leading 
principle — it  may  be  in  conveyancing,  or  in 
contracts  of  inuemnity — which  has  given 
stability  and  the  right  direction  to  the  whole 
practice  and  tenor  of  that  department  of  the 
law.     We  have  alluded  to  general  practical 
sagacity  rather  than  abstract  law  as  the 
prevaihng     character    in    Cunninghame's 
judicial  labours,  and  we  may  attribute  it  to 
the  prevalence  of  this  character,  combined 
with  the  strongly  political  tone  of  his  mind, 
that  he  made  an  admirable  Judge  in  all 
constitutional  (questions— a  class  of  questions 
with  which  it  is  remarkable  that  very  pro- 
found "lawyers,*'  according  to  the  technical 
nse  of  the  term,  often  make  great  havoc. 
Among  other  opportunities  of  showing  his 
powers  in  Uus  department,  it  was  his  fortune 
while  a  Lord  Ordinary  to  have  the  respon- 
idbihty  of  deciding  in  the  first  instance  some 
of  the  most  important  of  the  Church  ques- 
tions which  led  to  the  Disruption.  Although 
naturally  the  party  to  whose  claims  his 
decisions  were  inimical  might  have  both  felt 
and  spoken  bitterly  in  the  heat  of  litigation, 
we  believe  that  were  they  now,  after  more 
than  twenty  years,  to  go  back  to  the  admirable 
notes  by  which  his  judgments  were   ex- 
plained, they  would  admit  the  constitutional 
soundness   of   the   opinions    expressed    in 
them,  and  feel  the  maintenance  of  such 
principles  a  guarantee  for  the  security  of 
their  own  altered  position.    It  was  remarked 
at  the  time  that  the  matter  of  Sir  James 
Graham's  celebrated  letter  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland  was  to  be  found  in  Lord  Cunning- 
harness  interlocutors.    On  the  death  of  Lora 
HO.  xvin. 


Jeffrey,  early  in  1850,  Lord  Cunninghame 
was  removed  to  the  Inner  House,  where  his 
labours,  however  responsible,  were  less 
constant  and  harassing  than  those  of  a  Lord 
Ordinary.  He  had,  however,  before  this 
event,  met  with  a  very  severe  accident, 
which,  after  much  suffering,  rendered  him 
lame  for  life.  Though  he  partly  recovered 
from  the  shock  it  gave  to  his  constitution,  the 
loss  of  his  wonted  exercise  and  out-door 
enjoyment  undermined  his  health,  while  the 
infirmity  of  increasing  deafness,  impairing 
hiM  powers  of  usefulness  on  the  bench, 
obliged  him  to  retire  in  1853. 

CiJRRlE,  Andrew,  of  Glassmount, 
merchant  in  Kirkcaldy,  died  in  October 
1859,  mucli  respected.  Htf  was  bom  in 
1802,  and  died  in  his  fifty-eighth  year. 
During  the  whole  of  his  active  life  Mr 
Currie's  fortunes  were  cast  in  his  native 
district,  and  his  deatli,  though  not  unlocked 
for,  carried  regret  into  a  wide  circle  of 
friends.  Mr  Currie,  wo  believe,  was  the 
architect  of  his  own  fortune,  his  first  be- 
ginning in  business  life  having  been  made 
under  no  great  advantages,  but  the  reverse  ; 
nevertheless,  by  ener^'y  and  perseverance, 
he  was  enabled  some  time  before  his  death 
to  reach  a  very  independent  position.  He 
purchased  the  estate  of  Glassmount,  which 
he  immediately  set  about  improving  upon  a 
very  liberal  scale.  His  desire  was  to  he  no 
laggard  among  the  skilled  agriculturists 
around  him.  With  this  view  the  lands  were 
thoroughly  drained  and  improved,  and  a 
steading    designed,    embracing    every    im- 

Erovement  suggested  by  experience.  It  had 
een  decreed,  however,  that  he  was  never  to 
see  this  last  finished ;  for,  shortly  after  the 
erecting  of  it  was  commenced,  he  was  seized 
with  the  complaint  which  clung  so  fatally  to 
him  to  the  end.  As  an  employer,  Mr 
Currie  was  beloved  and  respected  by  those 
under  him,  his  wish  being  to  see  all  com- 
fortable and  happy.  The  funeral  was 
numerously  and  respectably  attended. 


D. 


DAL  YELL  of  Lingo,  The  Family  of.— 
The  family  of  Dalyell  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Scotland,  having  been  people  of  note  for 
some  centuries.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
thus  described  in  Nisbet's  Heraldry  : — **  In 
one  of  the  wars  of  Kenneth  II.,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  early  Scottish  kings,  who 
came  to  the  throne  A.D.  835,  one  of  his 
chief  favourites,  and  a  kinsman  of  his  own. 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  enem\',  ana 
hanged  in  sight  of  both  camps.  J^enneth 
iKjing  exceedingly  grieved  that  the  body  of 
his  friend  should  be  so  disgracefully  treated, 
offered  a  large  reward  for  its  recovery. 
When  none  would  undertake  the  dangerous 
enterprise,  a  valorous  gentleman  said  to  the 
king  *Dal  Yell.,'  which  in  the  old  Scottish 
lan^age  signifies  *I  dare.'  This  attempt 
having  been  performed  to  the  king's  satis- 
faction, he  was  given   for  his  arms   the 
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toe  gn**  baions  of  Scotland  to  £dw]uil  I., 
EjDg  of  Enel&nd.    He  afterwards  enrolled 
himHlf  in  toe  band  of  worthy  patriots  who 

emed  Robert  Bruce.  Hu  son,  Robert  D. 
aJydl,  was  knighted  by  Ring  Robert  II. 
He  tru  one  of  (he  Earl  of  Orkney's  sur«tiee 
to  Haquin,  TTing  of  Norway,  and  went  to 
that  country  in  1380,  and  died  immediately 
on  his  return  home.  Passing  over  seraral 
tnemberB  of  t!ie  family,  we  come  to  Thonuie 
Dalyell  of  Bins,  who  entered  the  army 
eariy,  and  during  the  rdgn  of  Charles  J. 
oominanded  the  town  and  garrison  of 
Caitiokfergiw.  He  waa  appointed  maior- 
eeneia)  by  Charles  II. ;  hod  a  command  at 
the  battle  of  WorcEHter.  where  be  was  taken 
priaoDerandconumttedtotheTower,  whence 
be  eecaited  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  in 
1654,  with  a  party  of  Royalists,  took  pos- 
■eesion  of  the  cnatle  of  Skelko,  and  made 
neat  exertions  for  the  reeteration  of 
Charles ;  but  this  proving  hopeless,  with 
strong  rrcommendatiDnB  from  bis  King,  be 
entered  the  service  of  the  Czar  o[  Russia, 
vhece  he  saw  a  great  deal  of  warfare  against 
the  Turks  and  Tartars,  and  was  made 
general ;  and  on  his  return  to  his  own 
oounbysftertbeRmtoralJon,  was prsieDled 
tw  the  Czar  with  a  testunoniol  of  h'm  ser- 
^cea  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Russia. 
Charles  II.  was  not  foTCrttul  cf  his  former 
exertions  on  his  bebsJf,  and  made  him 
Ueutenant-^neral  and  cnmmamler-in-chief 
In  Scotland,  and  in  this  jioeitinn  he  was 
much  employed  against  tbe  insurgents  at 
the  Pentlancf  Hills,  in  conjunction  with  his 
fiienils.  Viscount  Graham  of  CLiverhouse, 
and  General  Drummonil,  aftetwanls  Vis- 
«onnt  Strathallan,  who  bad  accompanied 
him  to  Russia.  He  was  mode  a  Privy  Coui 
ciUor  in  1G66,  died  in  IGSS,  and  was  buried  i 
Eilinburgh  with  military  hanoun.  He  wi_ 
succeeded  by  his  second  son,  John  Dalyell  of 
Muiravonside,  who  attaineil  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  time  of  William 
III.,  served  under  tbe  Duke  of  Marl- 
borougb,  and  was  killed  at  tbe  battle  oE 
Malplacf|net.  He  was  succeeded  by  bis 
•on,  Captiun  Thomas  Dalyell,  of  Grain- 
foodie  and  Ljingo,  who  entered  the  army  aa 
ensii^  in  General  Tyrell's  regiment,  and 
becuno  afterwapls  captain  of  the  City 
GuanU  of  Eilinbutgh,  which  position '  '  ' ' 
fur  many  years.  He  conunanded 
Netber^ate  when  Prince  Charles  Edward 
saromoned  the  town  to  sorrender  in  1745, 
but  bein^,  Uke  many  other  gentlemen  of  his 
day,  well  affected  towanls  the  Princ&  he 
was  not  very  stringent  in  his  orders,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  Prince's  anuy  made 
an  idmnst  anopposed  entrance.  He  was 
brought  before  the  public  at  tbe  trial  of  the 
Provost  of  Bdinbmch  for  neglected  duty. 
He  acquiTed  the  Lmdi  of  Craigfoodie, 
Lingo,  and  GoidonshaU,  in  Fife,  and  in 
ITSl  M  ancceeded  to  the  estate  of  llcknerlii 


Ireland,  which  bad  been  settled  in  1707 
..  _  the  mole  heiis  of  Six  Thomas  Dalyell  of 
Bins,  failing  tbe  proprietor's  own  descend- 
ants. He  married  Man^aret,  daughter  of 
Andrew  Lamedaine.  BisEop  of  Edinburgh, 
and  aunt  of  the  celebrated  Andrew  Lums. 
daine,  tor  so  many  years  private  secretary 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  by  whom  he  had 
._jue  a  son,  John  Dalyell  of  Lingo  and 
Tickoevin,  wbo  married  Lindsay,  eldest 
daughter  of  Peter  Hay,  Esq.  of  Leys,  by 
hie  wife  Lindsay,  daughter  of  David  Scott, 
Esq.  of  Scotstarvit,  M ,  P. ,  bv  whom  he  had 
issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son, 
John  Dalyell,  Esq.  of  LinRO  and  Ticknevin, 
wbo  was  a  captain  in  the  FSfeehire  Militia, 
and  accompanied  that  regiment  to  Ireland  in 
1798.  He  died  in  1822,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son,  John  Dalyell,  Esq.  of  Lingo 
and  Ticknevin,  who  married  Jane  An- 
ther, eldest  daughter  of  General  Robert 
itruthor  of  Balcaskie,  and  on  retiring  on 
-pay  from  the  fitb  Dragoon  Guards,  Mr 
_  _  yell  became  Ueutenant-culone!  of  tbe 
Fifeohire  Militia.  He  died  in  October 
1S43,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Robert 
Anstruther  Dalyell,  now  of  Ticknevin  and 
Carbeny,  Ireland,  who  was  horn  on  the  !>th 
May  1  ^1,  and  became,  at  tbe  death  of  his 
grsnd-annt,  Miss  Helen  Robertson  Mel- 
ville, representative  of  the  families  of  Mel- 
viUe  of  Murdociumia,  and  of  Robertson  of 
Newbipcen. 

DALYELL,  Thomas,  was  the  third  son  of 
John  Dalyell  of  Ungo  and  Ticknevin,  who 
died  in  lf)23.  Thomas  entered  the  Bengal 
army  in  1S21 ;  was  pirsent  at  the  first  Bur- 
leee  war ;  throughout  the  war  in  A^hanl- 
^lan,  where  he  was  wounded ;  and  commanded 
bis  regiment  during  tbe  latter  period  of  tho 
battle  of  Sobraonin  the  EMinjaub  campugn. 
He  obtained  the  command  of  his  regiment 
in  1S54.  and  led  a  sortie  against  the  muti- 
necra  in  India  from  the  fort  of  Saagor  in 
1857.  "On  the  18th  September  a  detach- 
ment, composed  of  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  saltmen,  amounting  to  about  700  men, 
with  three  guns,  maimed  by  tbir^-six  of 
our  artillerymen,  til  nnder  the  command  vt 
Colonel  Dalyell,  of  the  431  Light  Infantry, 


„..   „__    ._  attack  NerriowU.  a  strong 

walled  town,  about  fourteen  miles  to  tho 
north-west,  and  occupied  by  a  vast  number 
of  Bundelahs  and  mutineen.  The  town  is 
well  fortified,  lying  in  a  valley  between  two 
bills,  which  act  as  natural  fortresses,  and  a 
strong  high  stone  wall,  extending  from  one 
te  the  other,  completes  its  defence  all  round. 
The  force  arrived  about  nine  A.  M.,  and  after 
carefully  reconnoilaring  the  place,  the 
colonel  arranged  tbe  plan  of  operations  with 
consummate  Bkill,  and  at  once  proceeded  to 
the  attack.  The  cavalry  were  placed  on  the 
left,  the  artillery,  with  a  company  of  infan- 
try,  in  the  centre,  and  the  rest  of  the 
infantry  on  the  r^ht  _Aft«c  ft  abort  but 
anitDatinct  address  to  bii  men,  nmnimHng 
wHh'Pet  kebiob  menmarol'  he  bd  the 
In^rtry  bimtelf  against  the  right  UU,  wUh 
the  gaaa,  under  tba  <ib»Tga  of  Captain 
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MuBhaU,  were  directed  to  j»our  in  a  con- 
tinaoos  fire  upon  the  rebels,  who  occupied  a 
fort  just  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  At  first  the 
Sepoys  went  forward  with  some  degree  of 
boldness,  but  as  they  approached  the  walls 
of  this  fort  the  fire  from  the  enemy  grew 
stronger  so  that  they  began  to  waver  a 
little.  Upon  seeing  this  the  colonel  galloped 
to  tJ^e  front,  and,  raising  his  toup^  he 
rushed  on,  dieering  the  men  to  follow  him, 
and  assuring  them  that  in  a  moment  victory 
would  be  theirs.  Stimulattxl  by  the  noble 
example  of  their  commander,  they  vigo- 
rously^ renewed  the  attack.  The  enemy 
perceiving  the  firm  and  resolute  advance  of 
our  men  began  to  retreat  in  great  numlnirs. 
Unfortunately,  at  this  moment  the  artillery 
ceased  firing.  The  enemy  rallied,  returned 
to  the  fight,  and  in  a  few  soconrls  it  was 
reiiorted  that  the  colonel  had  been  shot. 
This  proved  to  be  true^  for  just  as  the>' 
appeared  on  the  very  pomt  of  success,  this 
noule  and  gallant  officer  received  a  bullet 
through  the  abdomen  ;  he  fell  across  the 
horsed  neck,  and  assistance  having  been 
rendered,  he  was  conveyed  to  the  doolie,  but 
he  had  already  expired.  Thus  we  lost,  on 
the  18th  September  1857,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  valuaole  officers  in  the  garrison.  He 
volunteered  to  command  the  detachment, 
and  having  performed  his  duties  in  the  most 
efficient  manner,  he  met  with  a  soldier's 
death.  But  how  sad,  that  one  so  noble 
ehoidd  be  sacrificed  in  a  cause  so  inglorious  ! 
His  loss  was  deeply  and  sincerely  deplored." 
The  colonel  left  a  widow  and  an  only  son, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Thomas  Dalyell, 
2lst  Fusiliers,  who  entered  the  army  in  1847, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  for 
his  services  in  the  Crimean  campaign. 

DALYELL,  Colonel  J.  Melville,  now 
of  Lingo,  was  the  second  son  of  John 
Dalyell  of  Lingo  and  Ticknevin,  and  euterecl 
the  anny  at  an  early  age.  He  became 
lieutenant-colonel  in  1851,  and  colond  in 
1854. 

DEAS.  Sir  George,  Knight,  a  senator 
of  the  College  of  Justice,  bearing  the  title  of 
Lord  Deas.  He  was  bom  in  1804,  in  the 
town  of  Falkland,  a  place  still  celebrated 
for  its  Palace,  and  rich  in  historical  associa- 
tions. He  studied  for  the  bar ;  and  after 
completing  his  classical  and  philosophical 
education  at  the  Universitv  of  St  Anorews. 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  he  ^)assea 
in  1828  as  advocate.  He  became  Solicitor- 
General  for  Scotland  in  1851,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  the  bench  in  1853,  and  is  attached 
to  the  first  Division  of  the  Court  In  1854 
Lord  Deas  was  appointed  one  cf  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Justiciary,  and  in  1858  he 
obtained  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He 
married  first  a  daughter  of  Sylvester  Reid. 
Esq.,  W.S.,  by  whom  he  has  issue,  and 
secondly  the  widow  of  General  Sir  James 
Ontem.  ^  He  is  a  gentleman  of  learning  and 
untiring  industry,  and  is  justly  ranked  as  a 
distmguished  Judp^  in  tne  Courts  both  of 
Session  and  Justiciary;  his  opinions  and 
decisions  are  uniformly  received  with  respect, 


and  invariably  characterised  by  sound 
knowledge  of  law  and  great  judicial  discri- 
mination. His  eldest  son,  Francis  Deas, 
Esq.,  M.A^  passed  as  advocate  in  18C2. 

DEMI^STER,  George,  of  Dunnichen,  was 
bom  about  the  year  1735.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Grammar  School  of  Dundee,  and  the 
University  of  St  Andrews  ;  after  which  he 
repaired  to  Edinburgh,  where,  in  1755.  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates. Possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  and  a 
being  of  a  social  disposition,  ^Ir  Dempster 
entered  eagerly  into  all  the  gaieties  oi  the 
metropolis ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  culti- 
vated the  friendship  of  a  group  of  young  men 
consincuous  for  their  talents,  and  some  of 
whom  afterwards  attained  to  eminence.  In 
the  number  wore  VVm.  Robertson  and  David 
Hume,  the  historians.  After  travelling  for 
some  time  on  the  Continent,  Mr  Dempster 
returned  to  Scotland,  and  nractlBed  for  a 
short  while  at  the  bar  ;  but  abandoning  that 
profession  early  in  life,  he  tumeil  his  atten- 
tion to  politics,  and  stood  candidate  for  the 
Fife  and  Forfar  District  of  Burghs.  This 
contest  was  a  verv  arduous  one,  and  cost 
him  upwards  of  £10,000  ;  but  it  was  success- 
ful, for  he  was  returned  member  to  the 
twelfth  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  which 
met  on  the  25th  November  1762.  He 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  an  inde- 
liendent  member  unshackled  by  party.  In 
the  vear  1705  he  obtained  the  mtent  office 
of  ^cretary  to  the  Scottish  Order  of  the 
Thistle,  an  office  more  honourable  than 
lucrative ;  and  it  was  the  only  reward  which 
he  either  sought  or  procured  for  28  years  of 
faithful  service  in  Parliament  Mr  Demp- 
ster was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  cont««t 
with  the  American  colonies,  which  enrlod  in 
their  inde|)endence ;  and  concurred  with  Mr 
Pitt  in  maintaining  that  taxes  could  not  be 
constitutionally  imposed  without  representa- 
tion. He  did  not,  however,  enter  into  any 
factious  op})osition  to  the  Ministry  during 
the  continuance  of  the  American  war;  but 
on  its  conclusion,  he  was  strenuous  in  his 
endeavours  to  obtain  an  immediate  reduction 
of  the  military  establishment  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  sinecure  places  and  pensions.  Ho 
joined  Mr  Pitt  when  that  great  statesman 
came  into  power,  and  supported  him  in  his 
financial  plans,  particularly  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  siuKing  fund.  Mr  Dempster 
had  directed  much  of  his  attention  to  the 
im)^rovement  of  our  national  commerce  and 
manufactures,  which  he  desired  to  see  freed 
from  aU  restraint  But  the  object  to  which 
at  this  time,  and  for  many  ^ears  afterwards, 
he  seems  to  nave  directoil  his  chief  attention, 
was  the  encouragement  of  the  Scottish  fish- 
eries. This  had  been  a  favourite  project 
with  the  people  of  Scotland  ever  since  the 
time  when  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards 
James  the  Second,  patronised  and  became  a 
subscriber  to  a  company  formed  expressly 
for  the  purpose.  At  length  Mr  Dempster 
succeeded  in  rousing  the  British  Parliament 
to  a  due  appreciation  of  the  nationid  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  encouragement  of  the 
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fisheries  on  the  northern  shores,  and  was 
allowed  to  nominate  the  committee  for  re- 
porting to  the  House  the  best  means  of 
carrying  his  plans  into  execution.  In  the 
year  1790  Mr  Dempster  retired  from  Parlia- 
mentary duties.  Whether  this  was  owing 
to  his  own  inclination,  or  forced  upon  him 
by  the  su  perior  influence  of  the  Athole  family, 
a  branch  of  which  succeeded  him  in  the  re- 
presentation of  this  district  of  burghs,  seems 
doubtfuL  He  now  devoted  his  undivided 
attention  to  the  advancement  of  the  interests 
of  his  native  coimtry.  It  was  chiefly  through 
his  means  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  had 
been  obtained,  affording  protection  and 
giving  bounties  to  the  fisheries  in  Scotland, 
and  tnat  a  ioint-stock  company  had  been 
formed  for  their  prosecution.  In  the  year 
1788  he  had  been  elected  one  of  the  directors 
of  this  association,  and  on  that  occasion  he 
delivered  a  powerful  speech  to  the  members, 
in  which  he  gave  an  historical  account  of 
the  proceedings  for  extending  the  fisheries 
on  tlie  coasts  of  Great  Britain.  He  then 
showed  them  that  the  encouragement  of  the 
fisheries  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
improvement  of  the  Highlands  ;  and  in  this 
manner  by  his  zeal  and  activity  in  the  cause, 
Mr  Dempster  succeeded  in  engaging  the 
people  of  Scotland  to  the  enthusiastic  pro- 
secution of  this  undertaking.  The  stock 
raised,  or  expected  to  be  raised,  by  voluntary 
contribution,  was  estimated  at  £150,000. 
Even  from  India  considerable  aid  was  sup- 
plied by  the  Scotsmen  resident  in  that 
country.  The  company  purchased  large 
tracts  of  land  at  Tobermory  in  Mull,  on 
Loch  Broom  in  Ross-shire,  and  on  Loch 
Bay  and  Loch  Folliart  in  the  Isle  of  Skye  ; 
at  all  of  these  stations  they  built  harbours 
or  quays  and  erected  store-houses.  Every 
thing  bore  a  promiaing  aspect,  when  the  war 
of  1793  with  France  broke  out,  and  involved 
the  project  in  ruin.  The  price  of  their  stock 
fell  rapidly,  and  many  became  severe  suffer- 
ers by  the  depreciation.  Still,  however, 
although  the  undertaking  proved  disastrous 
to  the  shareholders,  yet  the  country  at  large 
is  deeply  indebted  to  Mr  Deuii)ster  for  the 
great  national  benefit  which  has  since  ac- 
crued from  the  Parliamentary  encourage- 
ment given  to  our  fisheries.  On  the  close  of 
his  Parliamentary  career,  Mr  Dempster  had 
discontinued  his  practice  of  passing  the 
winter  m  London,  and  spent  his  time  partly 
at  his  seat  at  Dunnichen  and  partly  in  St 
Andrews.  In  that  ancient  city  he  enjoyed 
the  society  of  his  old  friend,  Dr  Adam  Fer- 
guson, and  of  the  learned  professors  of  the 
University  ;  and  we  have  a  pleasing  picture 
of  the  happy  serenity  in  which  this  excellent 
and  truly  patriotic  statesman  passed  the 
evening  of  nis  life,  in  the  fact  tnat  he  was 
in  use  to  send  round  a  vehicle,  which  he 
facetiously  denominated  **  the  route  coach," 
in  order  to  convey  some  old  ladies  to  his 
house,  who,  like  himself,  excelled  in  the 
game  ol  whist,  an  amusement  in  which  he 
took  singular  pleasure.  His  time  while  at 
Dunnichen  was   more  usefully  employed,  i 
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When  Mr  Dempster  first  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  his  estate,  the 
tenantry  in  the  north  of  Scotland  were  still 
subject  to  many  of  the  worst  evils  of  the 
feudal  system.  "  1  found,"  he  says  (speak- 
ing of  the  condition  of  his  own  farmers), 
'*my  few  tenants  without  leases;  subject 
to  the  blacksmith  of  the  baronv  ;  thirlea  to 
its  mills  ;  wedded  to  the  wretch^  system  of 
outfield  and  in  ;  bound  to  pay  kain  and  to 
peri orm  personal  services ;  *  clothed  in  hod- 
den, and  lodged  in  hovels.  * "  The  Highland 
proprietors,  instead  of  attempting  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  their  farmers  and 
peasantry,  were  driving  them  into  exile, 
converting  the  cultivated  lands  on  their 
estates  into  pasturage,  and  supplying  the 

Slace  of  their  tenantry  with  black  cattle. 
Ir  Dempster,  in  order  to  find  employment 
for  the  population  thus  cruelly  driven  from 
their  native  countrv,  became  more  strenuous 
in  his  endeavours  for  the  encouragement  of 
our  fisheries ;  while,  in  the  course  he  pur- 
sued on  his  own  estate,  he  held  out  a  praise- 
worthy example  to  the  neighbouring  pro- 
prietors of  the  mode  which  they  ought  to 
Sirsue  in  the  impn>vement  of  their  estates. 
e  granted  long  leases  to  his  tenants,  and 
freed  them  from  all  personal  services  or  un- 
necessary restrictions  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  grounds  ;  he  enclosed  and  drained  his 
lands  ;  he  built  the  neat  village  of  Letham  ; 
he  drained  and  improved  the  loch  or  moss 
of  Dunnichen,  and  tnei»eat-bog  of  Kestennet. 
by  which  he  added  greatly  to  the  extent  anu 
value  of  his  property,  and  rendered  the  air 
more  salubrious.  Mr  Dempster  having 
ascertained  by  experiments  that  his  land 
abounded  in  marl,  immediately  rendered  the 
discovery  available ;  inasmuch  that  he  ac- 
quired, it  was  estimated,  a  quantity  of  that 
valuable  manure  worth  upwards  of  £8000. 
But  nothing  can  prove  more  encouraging  to 
the  patriotic  endeavours  of  proprietors  for 
the  promotion  of  i^ricultural  improvements 
on  tneir  estates  than  the  following  extracts 
from  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr  Dem|)ster  to 
the  editor  of  the  Fartner'a  Magazine,  a  work 
which  had  been  dedicated  to  himself  : — 
'*  Sir, — How  much  depends  upon  mankind 
thinking  soundly  and  wisely  on  agricultural 
topics,  which,  in  point  of  extent,  surpass  all 
others,  and  which  may  be  said  to  embrace 

the  whole  surface  of  the  globe 

For  these  last  forty  years  of  my  life,  I  have 
acted  in  the  management  of  my  little  rural 
concerns  on  the  principles  you  so  strenu- 
ously inculcate.  ....  You  have  en- 
riched the  magazine  with  the  result  of  your 
farming  excursions.  Pray  direct  one  of 
them  to  the  coimty  I  write  from.  Peep  in 
up<m  Dunnichen,  and  if  you  find  one  of  the 
evils  I  have  enumerated  existing— if  you 
can  trace  a  question  at  my  instance  in  a 
court  of  law  with  any  tenant  as  to  how  he 
labours  his  farm — or  find  one  of  them  not 
secured  by  a  lease  of  nineteen  years,  at 
least,  and  his  life — the  barony  shall  be 
yours."  In  speaking  of  the  Highland 
Society's  indifference  as  to  the  emigration 
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of  the  HighUndera,  he  proceeds — **How 
little  in  T&Jly  known  of  thn  valour,  the 
frugality,  the  industry  of  these  inestimable 
people,  or  their  attacmnent  to  their  friends 
and  country !  I  would  not  give  a  little 
Highland  child  for  ten  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains in  all  Lochaber.  With  proper  en- 
couragement to  its  present  inhabitants,  the 
next  century  might  see  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  cultivated  to  its  summits,  like 
Wales  or  Switzerland — its  valleys  teeming 
with  soldiers  for  our  army,  and  its  bays, 
lakes,  and  firths,  with  seamen  for  our 
navy."—'*  At  the  height  of  400  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  ten  miles  removed 
from  it,  I  dare  not  venture  on  spring  wheat ; 
but  I  have  had  one  advantage  from  my 
elevation — my  autumn  wheat  has  been 
covered  with  snow  most  of  the  winter, 
through  which  its  green  shoots  peep  vei^ 
prettily.  I  have  sometimes  believed  this 
nardy  grain  is  better  calculated  for  our  cold 
climate  than  is  generally  thought,  if  sown, 
on  well  cleaned  and  dunged  land,  very  early 
— perhaps  by  the  end  of  September— so  as 
to  be  in  ear  when  we  get  our  short  scorch  of 
heat,  from  loth  Julv  to  15th  August,  and 
to  profit  by  it." — "  I  was  pleased  with  your 
recommending  married  farm  servants.  I 
don't  value  nune  a  rush  tdl  they  marry  the 
lass  they  like.  On  my  farm  of  120  acres 
(Scotch),  I  can  show  such  a  crop  of  thriving 
human  stock  as  delights  me.  From  five 
to  seven  years  of  age,  they  gather  my 
pMotatoes  at  Id,  2d,  or  3d  per  day ;  and  the 
sight  of  such  a  busy,  joyous  held  of  in- 
dustrious happy  creatures  revives  my  old 
age.  Our  diury  fattens  them  like  pigs  ;  our 
cupboard  is  their  apothecary's  shop  ;  and 
the  old  casten  clothes  of  the  family,  by  the 
industry  of  their  mothers,  look  hke  birthday 
suits  on  them.  Some  of  them  attend  the 
groom  to  water  his  horses ;  some,  the  car- 
penter's shop ;  and  all  go  to  the  parish 
school  in  the  winter  time  whenever  they 
can  crawl  the  length."  This  letter  gives  a 
clear  insight  into  Mr  Demf  Jeter's  character ; 
and  there  is  something  extremely  delig^htful 
in  the  complacency  with  which  the  good  old 
eentlcman  thus  views  the  improvements  he 
had  wrought  on  his  estate,  and  the  happi- 
ness he  had  diffused  among  his  tenants  and  < 
dependants  around  him.  After  having  en- 
joyed much  good  health,  and  a  cheerful  old 
age,  until  his  last  illness,  Mr  Dem^jster  died 
on  the  13th  February  1818,  in  the  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age. 

DICK,  Thomas,  LL.D.  (for  some  time  a 
teacher  in  Fife),  was  bom  on  the  24th  of 
November  1774,  in  the  Hilton  of  Dundee, 
where  his  father,  Mungo  Dick,  a  moat  re- 
spectable linen  manufacturer,  and  an  exem- 
plary and  worthv  member  and  treasurer  of 
the  Secession  Church,  conducted  his  busi- 
ness, and  held  a  small  property.  In  those 
early  days,  when  Secession  was  denounced 
as  schism  by  Kirkmen,  and  defended  with 
polemical  vehemence  as  the  verv  true 
form  of  faith  by  the  seceding  fathers,  it 
was  difficidt  to  find  either  hbendity  or  the 


savour  of  much  charity  amongst  the  brethren. 
Mungo  Dick,  however,  had  more  benevolent 
views  of  God's  grace  than  were  general  in 
his  times,  and  he  possessed  a  more  than 
common  erudition.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  best  authors  on  divinity  and 
ecclesiastical  history.  He  had  read  exten- 
sively in  books  of  travel  and  geography, 
and  felt  a  great  interest  in  the  pohtical 
events  that  agitated  Europe  and  America 
about  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
as  well  as  those  missionary  movements 
which  had  for  their  object  the  Gospel  en- 
Ughtening  of  the  heathen.  By  this  pious 
father,  and  an  equally  serious  and  pious 
mother,  Thomas  Dick  was  instructed  in  reli- 
gion and  in  letters,  his  mother  having  taught 
him  to  read  the  New  Testament  before  he 
entered  any  school  The  princi})les  that 
have  maintained  the  supreme  ascendancjy 
over  all  the  8|)eculations  and  labours  of  this 
eminent  astronomer  were  grounded  in  his 
nature  by  those  best  of  teachers — consistent 
parents — and  in  that  best  of  all  the  schopls 
of  religion — a  truly  Christian  home  ; — but 
the  tendency  which  in  his  early  youth  he 
exhibited  towards  astronomical stuaies seems 
to  have  been  fortuitously  developed.  On  the 
18th  of  August  178^5,  Thomas  Dick,  then 
only  a  boy  about  nine  years  of  age,  was  in 
his  father's  garden  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  with  a  maid-servant  who  was  fold- 
ing linen,  when,  looking  towards  the  north, 
she  suddenly  exclaimed,  *'  You  have  never 
seen  lightning  before ;  see,  there's  lightning." 
The  whole  bo<ly  of  the  celebrated  meteor, 
which  caused  so  much  wonder  and  alarm  at 
that  period,  and  which  had  until  tliis  mo- 
ment been  obscured  by  a  cloud,  now  burst 
upon  the  view  ;  and  so  sudden  and  powerful 
was  the  terror  which  the  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena inspired,  that  both  Thomas  and  the 
girl  fell  i>ro8tnite  to  the  ^ound,  imagining 
that  the  last  day  had  amvc<l,  and  that  the 
earth  was  to  be  consumed  l^y  fire.  This 
circumstance  made  a  powerful  impression 
on  the  mind  of  the  future  astronomer,  and 
led  him  eagerly  to  inquire  for  those  books 
that  might  reveal  to  him  some  of  the  mys- 
teries of  astronomy  and  meteorology.  A 
severe  attack  of  small-pox,  succeeded  by 
measles,  rendered  the  constitution  of  Thomas 
Dick  very  feeble  ;  and  his  father's  intention 
of  making  him  a  linen  manufacturer  pre- 
cluded the  idea  of  his  receiving  a  more  tnim 
ordinarv  education ;  yet  despite  the  fragi- 
lity of  his  health,  the  mechanical  nature  of 
his  employments,  and  the  defectiveness  of 
hLi  earlv  education,  he  adventured,  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  years,  upon  the  study  of  one 
of  the  most  sublime  and  abstruse  of  the 
physical  sciences.  By  dint  of  much  careful- 
ness, and  after  several  disappointments,  he 
saved  as  much  money  as  purchiised  Martin's 
**  Gentlemen  and  Ladies'  Philosoj)hy,"  and 
with  this  guide  he  began  to  explore  the 
paths  of  the  planets,  and  to  note  the  posi- 
tions of  the  stars.  He  constructed  a  little 
wooden  desk,  which  ho  placed  with  an 
oi^en  book  upon  his  loom ;  and  while  his 
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feet  and  hands  set  the  treddles  in  motion, 
and  drove  the  clattering  shuttle  across  the 
loom,  his  eyes  followed  the  lines  of  his 
favoiuite  page.  He  also  contrived  a 
machine,  and  ground  for  himself  lenses  one- 
balf,  one-fourth,  one-tenth,  and  even  one- 
twentieth  of  an  inch  focus,  for  simple  and 
comptound  microscopes ;  and  in  order  that 
he  might  construct  telescopes,  he  purchased 
from  the  old  dames  in  his  neighbourhood 
all  their  supernumerary  spectacle  glasses, 
and  fixing  these  in  paste-board  tubes,  began 
to  make  observations  upon  the  heav^y 
bodies.  Unable  to  detennice  the  position 
of  Saturn,  which  he  was  anxious  to  oehold, 
and  having  no  earlier  cosmography  than  an 
old  one  of  date  1701,  which  ne  had  pur- 
chased, Thomas  Dick  calculated  all  the  revo- 
lutions that  the  planet  bad  made  from  that 
period,  and  determined  its  locality.  Spriug- 
mg  from  bed  one  morning  before  sunrise  all 
anxiety  and  hope,  he  directed  Ms  pasteboard 
tdiescope  with  its  map^ying  power  of 
thirtv  towards  the  pomt  in  the  heavens 
whicn  he  had  fixed,  and  applied  his  eye  to 
it.  There,  sure  enough,  shone  Saturn  in 
all  his  glory,  and  round  him  beamed  the 
luminous  belt.  The  young  astronomer  was 
in  raptures ;  and  in  order  to  drink  deeper 
draughts  of  joy  by  the  aid  of  his  machine, 
ho  turned  it  towards  the  stars,  when,  lo  ! 
luminous  belts  on  belts  encircled  the  ethereal 
hosts.  The  disappointment  and  chagnn  of 
the  young  star  gazer  may  be  imagined  when 
he  discovered  those  zones  to  l>e  illusions 
produced  by  his  telescope.  While  Thomas 
Dick  progressed  in  his  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy,  he  assuredly  did  not 
advance  in  excellence  as  a  weaver,  and  he 
was  not  allowed  to  neglect  his  ostensible 
duties  without  parental  criticism  and  repre- 
hension. As  he  laboured  to  construct  his 
telescopes,  his  mother  would  exclaim,  ^'  0 
Tam,  Tam,  ye  remind  me  o^  the  folk  o* 
whilk  the  prophet  speaks  who  weary  them- 
selves in  the  fire  for  very  vanity ;"  while  his 
father  would  shake  his  head  and  say,  **  I  ken 
nae  what  to  do  wi'  that  laddie  Tam,  for  he 
seems  to  care  for  naething  but  books  an' 
glasses.  I  saw  him  the  other  day  Iving  on 
the  green  tniring  to  turn  the  steeple  o'  St 
Andrew's  Kirk  u^ide  down  wi'  his  tele- 
scopes." The  good  man  had  sense  enough, 
however,  not  t()  fight  with  the  bent  of  the 
boy's  mind,  and  at  sixteen  years  of  age 
Thomas  Dick  became  assistant  teacher  in  a 
school  and  began  the  study  of  Latin,  with 
the  view  of  entering  the  university.  In  this 
tutorial  situation  he  was  allowed  by  his 
father  to  indulge,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  his 
passion  for  books,  and  amongst  others  he 
acquired  the  third  edition  of  the  "  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,"  an  expensive  and  rare 
purchase  for  one  so  young  and  in  his  posi- 
tion. In  1794  he  became  a  student  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1795  was  nominated  teacher  to  the 
Orphans'  Hospital,  Edinbui^h.  He  con- 
tinued two  years  in  this  situation,  and  then 
resigned  it,  in  order  to  pursue  nis  acade- 
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mical  studies.  About  this  period  the  mind 
of  Dr  Dick  began  to  be  impressed  with 
serious  religious  views,  and  the  stud^  of  the 
Scriptures  and  works  upon  divimty  and 
theolcmcal  criticism  engrossed  much  of  his 
thought  and  attention.  In  November  1797, 
he  taught  the  school  of  Dubbieside.  near 
Leven,  in  Fife.  From  Dubbieside  ne  re- 
moved to  a  school  at  the  Path  of  Gondie,  in 
Perthshire,  where  he  began  to  write  and 
publish  essays  upon  those  particular  subjects 
which  had  engrossed  his  most  particular 
attention  during  all  the  leisure  hours  that 
he  could  find  from  his  r^ular  studies.  In 
November  1800,  he  was  again  invited  to 
resume  his  situation  in  the  Orphans'  Hos- 
pital ;  and  in  1801,  having  gone  through  the 
regular  curriculum  of  a  student  of  divinity 
for  the  Secession  Ohurch,  he  obtained  his 
license  and  began  to  preach.  For  several 
years  he  officiated  in  the  cai)acity  of  preacher 
m  different  parts  of  ScotlMid  ;  but  on  being 
warmly  invited  by  the  Eev.  J.  Jamieson 
and  his  s^sion  to  superintend  a  school 
connected  with  the  Secession  Ghurch  at 
Methven,  he  accepted  the  calL  In  this 
provincial  situation  Dr  Dick  instituted 
classes  for  the  teaching  of  the  sciences  to  the 
people.  He  formed  a  library,  now  number- 
mg  about  2000  volumes,  and  established 
what  may  be  termed  the  model  Mechanics 
Institute  of  Great  Britain.  Indeed,  Dr 
Dick  profX)sed  in  the  London  Montldp 
Magazine  the  foundation  of  those  institu- 
tions six  years  before  any  one  was  established 
in  this  country.  After  ten  years  of  gratify- 
ing labour  in  Methven  he  removed  to  Perth, 
to  an  educational  establishment  there  ;  ana 
during  ten  other  years  taught,  studied,  and 
wrote,  finally  building  his  little  cottage  on 
the  high  grounds  of  Broughty  Ferry,  near 
Dundee,  and  retiring  in  1827  to  his  prophet 
chamber  there  to  hold  communion  with  the 
stars.  The  little  plot  of  ground  around  his 
lofty  dwelling  was  a  barren,  irregular  spot, 
where  nothing  would  grow,  until  eight 
thousand  wheelbarrow  loads  of  soil  had 
been  laid  upon  its  surface  by  the  indefati- 
gable savant  himself.  The  situation  of  the 
doctor's  house  was  isolated  and  elevated, 
and  his  motives  for  building  it  there  pro- 
duced a  great  deal  of  wonder  and  specula- 
tion amongst  the  country  people  around. 
Finally,  however,  it  was  agreed  amongst 
them  that  he  wished  to  be  **  near  the  stars." 
The  first  work  published  from  Broughty 
Ferry  was  the  "  Philosophy  of  a  Future 
State,"  which  appeared  m  1828,  and  has 
reached  to  its  fifth  edition.  Previously, 
however,  tiie  "  Christian  Philosopher"  had 
api^eareo,  and  ten  editions,  at  least,  of  that 
work  have  been  issued.  On  the  top  of  the 
doctor's  house,  a  room,  with  openings  to  the 
four  cardinsd  points,  was  fitted  up  as  an 
observatory,  and  in  this  was  placed  his 
numerous  and  valuable  assortment  of  philo- 
sophical instruments,  and  there  did  he 
make  the  numerous  observations  that  are 
described  in  his  voluminous  writings.  In 
1837  Dr  Dick  visited  London,  where  he 
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pahlished  hk  "  Cdestial  Scenery/*  aboat  the 
same  period  yisitiiig  Boulogne,  Paris,  Ver- 
sailles, and  other  celebrated  French  cities. 
In  Paris  he  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
the  observatories  and  colleges ;  and  at 
Cunbridge  he  was  accorded  the  same  dis- 
tinguishwl  privilege.  £>r  Dick,  although 
almost  totally  a  man  of  science,  often  exer- 
cised his  functions  as  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel,  and  he  never  sdlowed  sectarianism 
to  prrevent  him  from  doing  so  to  anv  denomi- 
nation of  evangelical  Christians  that  might 
invite  him.  His  labours,  however,  were 
more  scientific  than  ndigious — more  illustra- 
tive of  the  goodness  ana  greatness  of  God  in 
the  economy  of  nature  than  in  the  economv 
of  salvation ;  but  at  the  same  time  all  tend- 
ing to  demonstrate  the  harmony  of  a  plan 
of  immortality  and  redemption  with  the 
attributes  of  God  which  are  displayed  in  his 
physical  works.  The  degree  ot  LL.D.  was 
voluntarily  and  unanimously  conferred  on 
Dr  Dick  by  the  Senatus  Academicus  of 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  state  of  New 
York,  and  the  diploma  was  sent  to  this 
country  without  the  least  e3cpen8e,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Kev.  Dr  Sprague  of 
Albuiy.  This  venerable  and  excellent  man 
died  at  his  residence  in  Broughty  Ferry  in 
1857,  where  he  had  lived  for  more  than 
thirty  years  quietly  prosecuting  his  astrono- 
mical studies,  engaging  in  the  labours  of  an 
unostentatious  benevolence,  and  enjoying 
the  warm  respect  and  esteem  of  all  around 
him.  Dr  Dick  had  attained  the  mature  age 
of  eighty-three.  The  removal  of  one  who 
had  so  far  exceeded  the  ordinanr  limit  of 
human  life  was  scarce  a  matter  of  surprise  ; 
but  the  example  of  his  calm,  genial,  honour- 
able, and  usmd  history  is  one  that  should 
not  be  without  its  salutary  influence.  A 
few  years  before  his  death  his  services  in 
popularising  science  were  acknowledged  by 
the  gift  of  one  of  those  Government  pensions 
which  are  sometimes  allotted  to  the  reward 
of  such  labours. 

DICKSON,  David,  of  Westhall,  was 
bom  in  1785,  and  was  a  gentleman  well 
known  and  highly  esteemed  in  the  county. 
For  upwards  of  forty  years  Mr  Dickson 
was  known  as  an  enterprising  practical 
agriculturist  in  Fife,  first  in  Carslogie,  and 
afterwards  at  Bankeillour  and  WesthaU. 
He  was  connected,  as  factor,  with  the  Hopes 
of  Rankeillour  for  upwards  of  thirty  years, 
and  tenanted  under  them  the  farms  of  Ran- 
keillour, Westhall,  and  Mount— fully  800 
acres.  There  have  been  few  in  Fife  who 
have  settled  more  difTerenccs  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  than  Mr  Dickson.  He  was 
much  respected  among  the  gentry  of  the 
county ;  was  often  appointed  valuator,  and 
acted  as  such  in  the  valuation  of  the  countv. 
During  the  formation  of  the  railway  he 
frequently  acted  as  arbiter  between  parties. 
Both  from  the  Sheriff  Court  and  the  Court 
of  Session  he  was  accustomed  to  receive  re- 
mits relating  to  agricultural  matters,  and 
his  judgments  gave  ^reat  satisfaction.  The 
characteristics  of  his  mind  were  straight- 


forwardness and  readiness  of  apprehension 
of  the  merits  of  any  subject  brought  before 
him  J  as  weU  as  precision  in  the  statement 
of  his  opinion.  His  wife,  who  pre-deceased 
him  upwards  of  twelve  months,  was  well 
known  iu  the  neighbourhood  for  her  amiable 
disposition.  Mr  and  Mrs  Dickson  were 
intrusted  by  Mr  Hope,  and  others  of  the 
Rankeillour  family,  to  dispense  their  nume- 
rous  charities,  with  what  discretion  is  well 
known,  and  being  both  true  friends  of  the 

Eoor,  they  wera  much  missed  in  the  neigh- 
ourhood.  Mr  Dickson  died  at  WesthaU 
on  the  5th  January  1859,  after  a  confine- 
ment of  four  weeks.  His  remains  were  in- 
terred in  the  churchvard  of  Cupar. 

DOIG,  David,  LL.D.,  a  learned  philolo- 
gist, the  son  of  a  small  farmer  in  Forfar- 
shire, was  bom  in  1719.  After  completing 
his  education  at  St  Andrews,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  he  became 
teacher  of  Monifieth  parish  school,  and  sub- 
sequently of  that  of  Kennoway  and  Falk- 
land. He  was  afterwards  appointed  by  the 
magistrates  of  Stirling  rector  of  the  Gram- 
mar School  of  that  town.  The  University 
of  Glasgow  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  on  the  same  day  that  he  received 
from  St  Andrews  his  diploma  as  M.A.  Dr 
Doig  was  an  eminent  Oriental  scholar, 
being  deeply  versed  in  the  history,  lan- 
guages, and  literature  of  the  Fast.  He 
wrote  the  dissertations  on  Mythology,  Mys- 
teries, and  Philology,  for  the  Encyclopcedia 
Britannicay  when  that  work  was  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Gleig.  Mr  Tytler,  in  his  Life  of  Lord 
Karnes,  gives  a  short  memoir  of  Dr  Doi^, 
who  had  entered  into  a  controversy  with  his 
Lordship  relative  to  the  opinions  propounded 
by  him  in  his  "  Essay  on  Man,"  as  to  the 
original  savage  state  of  the  human  race. 
Two  letters  which  he  addressed  to  his  Lord- 
ship on  the  subject  were  published  for  the 
first  time  in  1793.  Dr  Doig  died  March  16, 
1800.  A  mural  tablet,  with  an  appropriate 
inscription  in  commemoration  of  nis  virtues 
and  learning,  was  raised  by  Mr  John  Ram- 
say of  Ochtertyre.  The  magistrates  of 
Stirling  also  erected  a  marble  monument  to 
his  memory. 

DOUG  AL,  John,  a  learned  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  a  native  of  Kirkcaldy,  where 
his  father  was  the  master  of  the  Grammar 
School.  He  studied  for  some  time  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  applying  himself 
particularly  to  classical  literature,  to  mathe- 
matics, and  to  the  acquirement  of  the 
modem  languages  of  Europe.  He  was 
afterwards  employed  as  tutor  and  travelling 
companion,  and  subsequentlv  became  pri- 
vate secretary,  to  General  Melville.  XJlti- 
mately  he  settled  in  London  as  an  author 
by  profession,  and  translator  of  works  from 
the  French  and  Italian  languages.  He  died 
in  1822  in  great  indigence.  He  was  the 
author  of — "  Military  Adventures,"  8vo ; 
the  "Modem  Preceptor,"  2  vols.  8vo; 
"The  Cabinet  of  Arts,  induding  Arith- 
metic, Geometry,  and  Chemistxy,"  2  vola. 
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8vo  ;  Mid  contributed  td 

tiAo  and  literary  worki 

be  wu  eroployeii  uniier  the  patroiugB  <if 

the  lata  Duka  of  York  in  preparing  a.  new 

tranaUtioQ  of  CagBr'B  Commentaries,  with 

nntee  and  illuHtrfttions,  which,  however,  he 

did  Dot  live  to  cwmplete. 

DOUGLAS,  Earl  of  Morton,  The 
FuilLT  OF. —Sir  Jamea  <le  DouRlai 
Louden  left  two  lona,  vii,  Sir  Willi.._, 
Lord  of  Liddovdale,  deniipated  *^  Tbe 
Flower  of  Chivalrie,"  who  died  without 
iuue  male  in  1363  ;  and  Sir  John  Dou^ks 
of  Dalkeith  (the'second  son),  vho  bo  ' 
defended  the  castle  of  LooWeven 
the  English  in  the  minority  uf  Di 
He  married  Agnea  Monfode,  and  had,  with 
other  iaaue,  James,  his  Buccessor.  Sir  John 
Douglaa  of  Dalkeith  km  asaasslnated  bj 
order  of  Sir  David  Barclay  of  Brecbin  in 
1390,  and  Barclay  hinmelf  wag  stain  on  the 
Shrova  Tuesday  following,  by  order  of 
WiUiam  dp  Douglas,  in  revenge  of  the  foul 
deed.  Sir  Jolin  was  succeeded  by  hiseldt 
•on.  Sir  Jamei)  Douglas,  who  succeeded  bis 
uncle,  thp  Loni  of  Liddesdale, 
baronies  of  Dalkeith  and  Aberdour,  and  the 
remainder  of  his  largo  poflfleesione,  wherehj 
he  was  placed  among  the  first  rank  uf  thi 
frreater  barons.  Sir  James  wan  present  aL 
the  coronation  of  R.ibert  II.  at  Seone,  30th 
March  1371,  and  his  Heal  is  appended  to  the 

■     '     ■■■  ■    '■■  n  of  Scotland. 


his  wife,  in  consojuenoe  of  which,  at  his 
lordship's  decease  in  1563,  the  honours 
devolved  upon  the  said  James  Douelas. 
(Set  ifparatt  IMt.)  After  his  lordship's 
eiecution  and  forfeiture,  however,  the  Crown 
immediatelyconferred  the  earldom  of  Morton 
upon  John,  Lord  Majiwell,  graudson  of 
James,  third  Earl  uf  Morton,  who  became 
thus  fifth  Earl  of  Morton  ;  hut  a  Reueral  act 
of  indemnity  passing  in  I58G,  that  noble- 
man was  obliged  to  surrender  the  earldom 
to  the  heir  of  the  entail,  in  recompense  tor 
which  the  Crown  cn-ated  the  earldom  of 
Nithsdale,  with  precedence,  from  Lord 
MaiweU's  receiving  the  earldom  of  Morton 
in  1581.  On  this  surrender  the  earldom  of 
Morton  acconlinely  devolved  upon  Arebi- 
bald  Douglas,  eighth  Eari  of  Angus,  as 
Biith  Eurl  of  Morton  (Lord  Maiwell  being 
r«garile<l  as  fifth  Karl),  at  whose  demixe, 
without  insue,  in  1588,  it  descended  to  Sir 
William  Douglas,  Kuij^ht  of  Lochleven,  as 
seventh  Earl  of  Morton — (refer  to  descend- 
ants ot  Sir  Henry  Douelas  oi  Lugton  and 
Lochleven,  third  son  of  Sir  John  Douglas  of 
Dalkeith}.  Tbis  nobleman  married  Lady 
Agnes  Lesly.  eldest  daughter  of  George, 
fourth  Earl  of  Rothes,  and  dying  in  1(306 
"his  deceased 

andsnn, 
1  high 


•fl  "James  de  Dougla'de  Db' 
dated  8th  December  in  that  y?ar.  Sir 
James  married  Agnes  Dunbar,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  iif  March,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  James,  Lord  of  Dalkeith,  who 
married  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  ilaughterof 
Robert  III.  and  hail  a  son  and  successor 
James,  Lord  of  Dalkeith,  whowassDcoeeded 
by  his  son  James  Douglas,  Lord  of  Dal- 
keith, who  was  created  a  Peer  of  Parlia- 
ment, 14th  March  1457-8,  bj  the  titleaof 
Lord  Aberdour  and  Earl 
lordship  married  Johanna,  daughter  of 
James  I. ,  and  relict  of  James,  third  Earl  of 
Angus,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  only  soil, 
John,  second  Eart  of  Morton,  who  was  »uc- 
coeiled  by  his  elder  son  James,  third  EUrl, 
who  married  Catharine,  natural  daughter  of 
James  IV.,  and  had  three  daughteis— 1, 
Har^ret,  married  to  James,  Eartof  Arrau, 
Dnke  of  Chatelherault,  Regent  of  Scotland  ; 
2,  Beatrice,  married  to  Robert,  Lord  Max- 
well, and  had  a  son  John,  Lord  Maxwell, 
of  whom  hereafter  as  lifth  Earl  of  Morton, 
according  to  the  grant  of  the  Crown :  3, 
Eluabeth,  married  to  Jamee  Douglas  (son 
of  Wa  George  Douglas  of  Pittendreich,  and 
bMther  of  the  Earl  of  Angus),  who  suc- 
oesdeil,  under  special  settlement,  to  the 
•HUom  of  Morton.  His  lordship  having 
tliDS  no  male  issue,  made  an  ent^  of  his 
■states  and  honours  in  favour  of  Sir  Robert 
Doi^aa  of  Lochleven ;  but  afterwards 
<ih*iig«d  the  destination  in  favour  of  his 
■on-in-law,  James  Douglas  and  Eliatbeth, 


tr«aaur«r  of  Scotlaai.  This  n> 
fore  the  civil  wars  l>rDke  out,  was  one  of  the 
richest  and  greatest  subjects  m  the  kingdom. 
Espousing  the  royal  cause  zealously,  he 
advanced  considerable  sums  for  its  support, 
disposing,  for  that  purfioee,  of  the  noble 
property  of  Dalkeith,  with  otber  etitates,  to 
the  value  of  no  less  than  £100,000  Scots  of 
yearly  rent.  On  that  account  the  islands  of 
Orkney  and  Zetland,  with  the  whole  juris- 
diciion  and  royalties  appertaining  thereto, 
granted  to  his  lonlsbip,  15tb  June 
by  royal  charter,  redeemable  by  the 
Crown  on  payment  of  fSn.OOO  aterUng.  He 
married  Lady  Anne  Keith,  eldest  daughter 
of  George,  fifth  Earl  Marischal,  and  dying 
in  1648.  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
Robert,  ninth  earl,  who  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Villiers,  Knight, 
and   dying  in  1649  was  succeeded  by  his 

~ '      son  WilUam,  tenth  earl     This  noble- 

procured  a  new  giant  of  the  islands  af 

Orkney  and  Zetland  ;  but  that  and  the 
original  grant  being  contested  by  the  king's 
ailvocate,  and  being  mluced,  these  islands 
were  annexed  by  act  of  Parliament  to  the 
Crown,  27th  December  1669.  His  lordship 
married  Lady  Crizel  Middleton,  eldest 
daughter  of  John,  first  Earl  of  Middleton  ; 
but  dying  without  surviving  issue  in  IGSl, 
the  honours  reverted  to  nis  uncle.  Sir 
James  Douglas  of  Smitbfield,  as  eleventh 
earl  Uis  lordship  married  Anne,  daughter 
and  heir  of  Sir  James  Hay  of  (Smitbfield, 
and  dying  in  1686  was  suooeeded  by  his 

"  -,  son  Jam«,  twelfth  eaiL  This  noble- 
_  was  of  tba  Privy  CouboO  to  Queen 
Anne,  and  one  of  the  coomiisnoiien  for  the 
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Union,  which  he  strenuously  siippi>rt«<l  iu 
Parliament.  He  died  unmarried  in  1715, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Ro)M;rt, 
thirteenth  earl,  who  (lied  unmarried  in  ITM), 
and  was  suc^eded  by  his  brother  Georcje, 
fourteenth  earl,  a  lieutciiant-coionel  in  the 
army,  and  M.P.  for  Orkney,  prior  toinhcrit- 
injc  the  peerajre.  He  married,  tir»t,  a 
daughter  of  Muirheatl  of  Linhouse,  county 
of  iSlinburgh,  l)ut  by  that  lady  had  nr>  sur- 
Tiving issue.  His  lonlahip m:irrie«l,  secondly, 
Frances,  dau;;hter  of  William  Adderly  of 
Halstow  in  Kent,  and  dyinj;  in  17Ii8,  w;is 
succeeded  by  liia  eldest  son  James,  fifteenth 
earl,  K.T.,  bom  in  1703,  married,  first, 
Agatha,  daughter  and  heir  of  .James  Hali- 
burt4m,  Esq.  of  PiU-ur,  county  of  Forfar, 
by  whom,  who  die<l  12th  Docenjber  174S, 
he  had  two  su^vivinjr  cliildren-  .Sh<»lto 
Charles,  his  successor ;  Mary,  married  to 
Charles,  fourth  Earl  of  Alioyne,  and  died 
25th  Decern Ijer  1810.  His  lonlship  married, 
Becimdly,  29th  July  175."),  P.ridi^et,  dau-diUr 
of  Sir  John  Heathcote,  county  of  Kutland, 
by  whom,  who  died  2d  March  ISO.*),  ho  liad 
another  son  and  dauj'hter.  His  lordrfhip 
obtained  an  act  of  Parli.iment  in  1712  **  for 
di'wolving  and  dis;innexin''  frotu  the  Crown 
and  the  patrimony  t]iere<»r,  the  earldom  of 
Orkney  and  lordship  t»f  Zetland,  and  ve;4inj,' 
the  same  irredeemal»Iy  in  James,  lOarl  of 
Morton,  and  his  heirs,  dischar^'e*!  of  any 
power  or  rightot  redemption  in  his  M:ij<.\^ty, 
his  heirs,  c)r  8ucce?*.s<>n»."  'I'be  carl,  wlio  h;i(l 
lieen  confinwl  for  three  months  in  the 
Ba«*tile  in  174(>,  die<l  12lh  Octolx*r  17(m, 
and  was  succeefle<l  by  his  ehlest  son,  Sholto 
Charles,  sixteenth  earl,  born  in  17;W,  who 
marrietl  Catherine,  dau^diter  of  thtr  Hoiu 
John  Hamilton,  gr.md-(hin;,diter  of  Thom;is, 
sixth  Earl  of  Haddington,  and  ha<l  two 
sons,  (ieorge,  his  successor  ;  Hamilton,  who 
assumed  the  surname  of  1 1  aly  burton,  w;is  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Hoy al  Navy,  and  was  lo-t  at 
sea  in  17^5.  His  lordship  was  surcct«led  in 
1774  by  his  elder  s<m  George,  seventeenth  earl, 
K.T.,  V.P.R.S.,  who  was  enrolleil  amonj,' 
the  peers  of  Great  Britain  as  Daron  Douglas 
of  Lochleven,  11th  August  1791.  His  lonl- 
ahip married,  in  1814,  Susan  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Francus  liuller,  liart.  of 
Lupton.  which  la<ly  married,  Recon<llv,  in 
18.^^,  E<lward  Gcxlfrey,  Es(|.  of  Old  Hall, 
Suffolk,  but  dying  without  issue  in  July 
1827,  the  British  barony  expired,  while  the 
Scottish  honours  devolve<l  u|Km  his  cousin, 
Bholto  Douglas,  Esf|.,  ]iresent  earL 

DOUGLAS,  James,  fourth  Earl  of  ^lor- 
ton,  for  some  time  IJegent  of  Scotland,  w;is 
the  second  son  of  Sir  George  Doiv^las  of 
Pittendriech  ;  and  having  marrie<l  l'iliz;\lieth 
Douglas,  daughter  of  James,  third  Earl  of 
Morton,  obtained  by  her  right,  on  her 
fathet^s  death,  his  titles  and  estiites,  to 
which  he  succeeded  in  ir>53.  He  early  fa- 
voured the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  and 
was  one  of  the  original  I^ords  of  the  Con- 
gregation in  1.557,  although  at  first  he  did 
not  take  a  prominent  part  in  their  proceed- 
ings.   He  was,  however,  one  of  the  Com- 
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missioners  for  the  settlement  of  affairs  at 
Upsettlington,  May  31,  l.'SOO.  After  the 
return  of  C^ueen  Mary  in  15<jl,  he  was  sworn 
a  Privy  CounciUor ;  and,  January  7,  15G3, 
was  appointed  Lonl  High  ChanccUor  of 
Scotlan«l.  At  the  solicitation  of  Daruley, 
he  was  in(luce<l  to  join  in  the  conspiracy 
against  Rizx.io,  and  in  consefpience  of  his 
sh..re  in  that  dark  transaction,  was  obliged, 
with  his  as-sociates,  to  fly  to  lilngland. 
Through  the  interest  of  the  Karl  of  P.oth- 
well,  howeMT,  he  soon  obtiinefl  his])anlon, 
and  returne<l  to  ScotLuul.  He  was  aware 
t»f  the  desii;n  formed  for  tlie  niurcJer  of 
Daruley,  but  refii^i-d  to  h^  a  party  in  the 
plot.  On  the  marriage  of  tiie  <>uec'n  to 
r.othwcll,  Morton,  with  oLliers  of  the  noi»les, 
entered  ini«)  aconfetleracy  for  Uie  protection 
<)f  the  infant  princ«'.  and  the  Protestant 
liherlies  of  the  Kiii.;<loin  ;  and  w;\s  |Mv.;ent 
with  tluf  confederal c( I  loid  ;it  I'inlJi;  Held, 
vvlien  Eotliwcll  loo!;  hi.  hist  fareWi-ll  of  ihe 
(^ueen.  He  was  Liu-  same  year  re^lored  to 
the  olKce  of  lli  ;li  ClKinreHor  for  life,  ;ind 
vyas  also  cousliltited  H'-h  Aduiir.d  for 
ScotLind,  and  SIieriQ*  of  Ihe  county  of 
Edinhur^h,  in  the  room  «»f  lioUiwcll.  At 
the  battle  of  Laii;4>idi',  .Alorton  w.i ;  on«^  of 
the  principal  coMU)an(li'r.s.  He  w.-.s  :\  chief 
acU»r  in  all  tlu;  tr.ui  .ictioiis  which  took 
phvce  in  Sroi.l.jid  (lurii);.f  that  iinliajmy 
])eriod  when  a  ri\  il  w.ir  r.i-ed  U'tween  the 
Pn»Lestiiitor  Jviu;/ :  partyundtlieacMiei-ents 
of  the  <)ueen.  On  I  he  dcilh  of  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  in  Oct ol Hi*  Vu2,  i\lort<»n  \\a>  elected 
ile'^'enl,  \k'\\v^  the  ftuirth  wiLliin  iive  yi-ar?. 
His  rapacity  .ami  .ivariee  soon  reialereil  his 
admini>tratiou  odi«)ii^ ;  and  liis  conduct 
toward^  -.ome  of  the  nobler  caused  them  to 
league  to'^'ellu-r  f«»r  hi<  de^trifction.  The 
young  King  Jame-  at  Sailing  had  pi-ocured 
an  interview  with  A.'-yll  and  Atholl,  two 
of  Morton';  enmru-,  and  he  deteruiincil  to 
take  the  govirnincnt  into  his  ()wn  hands. 
Foreseeing  llie  Nlorni  tliat  was  gathering, 
Morton,  on  Sc|)tv  uiher  12,  1577^  teudei-ed 
his  re  ignaticm,  and  obtained  a  pardon  for 
all  hi^  p.ist  oirtuccs.  He  now  retired  to 
Lochleven  ;  but  even  in  tiiis  letreat,  which 
the  iwople  calle<l  the  "Li(»n's  Den,"  his 
wealth  and  abilities  rendtired  him  fonidd- 
able.  ILning,  by  means  of  the  Earl  of 
Aliir.  obtained  |><>s^e>.sion  of  the  c;v>tle  aud 
'^Mnison  (»f  Stirling,  and  the  ])er>.on  of  the 
King,  he  so<ni  rec«»veiv<l  all  the  authority 
he  had  po.  ^e-^^cd  dniing  his  Kegency.  He 
n<>w  proceeded  rigorou.^ly  a.'-fain.>.t  his  ene- 
mies, the  HamiUons  and  othei-s  ;  but  in  the 
mid>t  of  his  measures  of  reven,'e  and 
|tnni>hnient,  was  him  elf  a(  cn^^ed  by  Captain 
SU'wart,  a  favourite  of  the  Kin--,  of  being 
acc'SMiry  to  the  nninler  of  hi<  ^Majesty's 
f.v'her;  and  brouijht  to  trial  at  Edinburgh, 
.)un»;  1,  1581.  The  whole  preeeedings 
a-iviu'^t  him  seem  to  h.ive  l>eeu  vitilent, 
iiregular,  and  oi)[>ressive.  The  jury  was 
<;om)K>sed  of  his  avowed  encmie*< ;  and  he 
w.is  found  guilty  of  concealing,  and  of  ijeing 
ivrt  and  part  iu,  the  conspiracy  against  the 
life  of  Daruley.    The  ti rbt  part  of  the  verdict 
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did  not  surprise  him,  but  he  twice  repeated 
the  words  "  art  and  part"  with  some  vehe- 
mence, adding,  *'  God  knows  it  is  not  po  !" 
He  was  beheaded  next  day  by  an  instrument 
called  **  the  Maiden,"  which  he  had  himself 
introduced  into  Scotland.  On  the  scaffold 
his  behaviour  was  calm,  and  his  coimtenance 
and  voice  unaltered,  and  after  some  time 
spent  in  devotion,  he  suffered  death  with 
tne  intrepidity  which  became  the  name  of 
Douglas.  ^  His  head  was  placed  on  the 
pubhc  jail  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  his  body, 
after  lying  till  sun.set  on  the  scaffold, 
covered  with  a  beggarly  cloak,  was  carrieii 
bv  common  porters  to  the  usual  burying- 
plaoe  of  criminals. 

DOUGLAS,  the  Right  Hon.  George 
Sholto.  eighteenth  Earl  of  Morton,  Lord 
Dalkeitn,  Aberdour,  and  Douglas  of  Loch- 
leven,  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  of  which 
peerage  he  was  a  representative  in  Parlia- 
ment. He  was  the  grandson  of  James, 
fifth  Earl,  and  was  tne  eldest  son  of  the 
Hon.  John  Douglas,  by  his  wife,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  first  Elarl  of  Harewood. 
He  was  bom  on  the  22(1  December  1789, 
and  married,  3d  July  1817,  Frances  Theo- 
dora, eldest  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  George  Henry  Rose,  M.P.,  G.C.H., 
and  sister  of  the  gallant  ofhcer  who  serveil  so 
admirably  with  the  Bombay  army  in  India, 
by  which  lady  he  left  five  wons  and  five 
daughters.  His  lordship  succeeded  to  the 
Scottish  honours  of  the  family  as  eighteenth 
earl  on  the  death  of  his  first  cousiu,  (Tcorge, 
the  seventeenth  earl,  on  17th  July  1827.  He 
had  previously  l>een  in  the  British  diplo- 
matic service.  He  had  been  attache<l  to  the 
mission  in  Spain  in  1811,  after  which  he  was 
successively  Secretary  of  legation  at  St<K;I{- 
holm,  at  Florence,  and  at  Berlin,  in  wliich 
latter  post  he  continued  until  1825,  when 
he  obtained  his  diplomatic  remuneration. 
The  noble  earl  was  a  Lord-in- Waiting  to  the 
Queen  from  1841  to  1840.  In  November 
1854  he  was  appointed  Vice-Lieutenant  of 
Mid-Lothian,  of  which  county  he  was  made 
a  Deputy- Lieutenant  in  1H49.  His  lordship 
died  at  his  town  house,  47  Brook  Street,  on 
the  31st  March  1858,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son,  John  Sholto  Douglas,  nine- 
teenth Earl  of  Morton,  Lord  Aberdour, 
who  was  bom  on  the  13th  April  1818,  and 
was  formerly  in  the  71at  Regiment  of  Foot. 
He  married,  in  January  1844,  ^liss  Watson 
of  Saughton,  who  died  in  1850.  He  had 
issue  bjr  her,  Sholto  George,  Lord  Aber- 
dour, his  son  and  heir  apparent,  who  was 
bom  on  the  4th  of  November  1844. 

DOUGLAS,  Francis  Wemths  Char- 
TERis,  Earl  of  Wemyss,  The  Family  of.— 
This  ancient  family  traces  its  origin  to  John, 
baronial  lord  of  Weems,  whence  the  sur- 
name was  probably  derived,  who  was 
?ounger  son  of  the  celebrated  Macduff, 
'hane  of  Fife,  the  vanquisher  of  the  tyrant 
Macbeth.  Sir  Michael  de  Wemyss  was 
sent,  according  to  Fordoun,  in  1290  with 
Sir  Michael  Scott  to  Norway,  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Regency  in  ScotUnd,  to  conduct  the 
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voung  Queen  Margaret  to  her  dominions ; 
but  Her  Majesty  unfortunately  died  upon 
the  journey  at  the  Orkneys.  Sir  Michael 
swore  fealty  to  Edward  I.  in  1296,  and  he 
witnessed  the  Act  of  Settlement  of  the 
crown  of  Scotland  by  Ring  Robert  I.  at 
Ayr  in  1315.  From  Sir  Michael  lineally 
descended  Sir  John  W^emyss  of  Wemyss, 
who  married  first,  in  1577,  Marararet,  eldest 
daughter  of  William,  Earl  of  Morton,  but 
by  tliat  lady  had  no  issue  ;  and  secondly,  in 
1581,  Anne,  sister  of  James,  Earl  of  Moray, 
by  whom  ne  had,  with  other  issue.  Sir 
John  Wemyss  of  W  emyss,  who  was  created 
a  baronet  29th  May  1025,  and  elevated  to 
the  peerage  of  Scotland  as  Baron  Wemyss 
of  Elcho,  1st  AprU  1028.  His  lordship  was 
advanced  to  the  dij^ities  of  Earl  of  Wemyss, 
in  the  county  of  Fife,  and  Lord  Elcho  and 
Methel,  25th  June  1033.  This  nobleman, 
although  indebted  for  his  honoui's  to  King 
Charles  I.,  took  part  against  his  n)y£d 
master,  and  sided  with  the  Parliamentarians. 
He  man-ied,  in  1010,  Jane,  daughter  of 
Patrick,  seventh  Lord  Gray,  by  whom  he 
had  six  children,  and  was  succeeded  in 
1049  by  his  only  son,  David^  second  earl. 
This  nobleman  mamed  first,  m  1028,  Jean, 
daughter  of  Robert  Balfour,  Lord  Burleigh, 
by  whom  he  had  an  only  surviving  daughter, 
Jane,  who  became  first,  the  wife  of  Archi- 
bald, Earl  of  Angus,  and  after  his  lordship*s 
decease,  of  George,  Earl  of  Sutherland. 
The  Earl  of  Wemyss  married,  secondly. 
Lady  Eleanor  Flemmg,  daughter  of  John, 
second  Earl  of  Wigttm,  but  by  that  lady  had 
no  issue.  He  married,  thirdly,  Margaret, 
dau^diter  of  John,  sixth  Earl  of  Rothes 
(widow  succe-Ksively  of  James,  Lord  Bal- 
gonie,  and  Francis,  Earl  of  Buccleuch), 
by  whom  he  had  an  only  surviving  daughter, 
Margaret,  in  whose  favour  his  lordship, 
having  resigned  his  peerage  to  the  Crown, 
obtained,  3il  August  1072,  a  new  patent, 
conferring  the  honours  of  the  family,  with 
the  original  precedency,  upon  her  ladyship. 
He  ditd  in  1080,  when  the  baronetcy  became 
dormant,  but  the  other  dignities  descended 
accordingly  to  lus  daughter.  Lady  Margaret 
Wemyss,  as  Countess  of  Wemyss.  Her 
ladyship  married  Sir  James  Wemyss  of 
Caskyerry,  who  was  created,  15th  April 
1672,  for  life.  Lord  Bumtislaml,  having  had 
previously  a  charter  of  the  castle  of  Bumt- 
.  island.  The  Countess  of  Wemyss  married, 
secondly,  George,  first  Earl  of  Cromarty, 
but  had  no  issue  by  his  lordshin.  She  died 
in  1705,  and  was  succee<led  by  tier  only  son, 
David,  fourth  earl.  This  nobleman,  who 
was  appointed  by  Queen  Amie  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  Scotland,  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  constituted  one  of  the  c<mimis- 
sioners  for  concluding  the  Treaty  of  Union, 
marrieil,  first,  in  1097,  Lady  Anne  Douglas, 
daughter  of  William,  first  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry,  and  sister  of  James,  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry  and  Dover,  and  of  William,  fir«t  Earl 
of  March,  by  whom  he  had  one  surviving 
son,  James,  his  successor.  His  lordship 
married,  secondly,  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir 
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Jabn  BnUiwm,  Bart,  of  Fanningwood,  in  I 
tbe  coimt]r  of  Nnrthamptnn.  but  hui  bo  < 
inue ;  ukd,  tbirdtr,  in  1716,  El^zalwCh, . 
ilaugbter  of  Henry,  l*rd  SincUir,  by  whcnu 
be  IuhI  two  (lBU){liten.  Ho  h-hb  succealnl 
liy  Ma  uDly  son,  Juum.  tiCth  enri,  bom  in 
lOSa.  He  married,  in  ITiO.  Janei.  unly 
daughtKT  and  heirow  of  Oulnnel  Kmnois 
thuteris,  rf  Aminfield,  in  tile  county  of 
HaddiDgton.  His  tllisit  ana,  David,  Lonl 
£tuhci,  haviue  l>eru  iDvidve<l  in  the  rininj; 
of  17  IS,  8ist  iiito  Francr,  nftor  lh«  bottle 
nf  CuIlodiMi,  und  was  uttninU-d.  Tbr 
family  lioaours  reniuntu),  therffcire,  fmm 
tile  diwUi  of  the  mlH  (the  ^Int  Murch  t7s<;), 
during  hJB  lonlKhi|i'g  eaily  life,  under  thu 
iiiHueun:  iif  that  pcui^  Btatule  ;  but  at  hiH 
(IriuUe  without  imiik,  Id  17H7,  tliey  were 
revived  aiul  iuhunted  by  Lin  brother,  tbe 
Hon.  Franda  Cliarte™  Weniyi™,  an  nixth 
carl,  bom  in  172S,  who  inarricil,  iu  1745, 
Lady  CitUianne  Gallon,  Uuu);hter  of  AU'k- 
ander,  seeond  Unku  of  Gunlon.  by  whom  he 


had  i 


,   Fm 


1  El<:h 


bom 


1749,  married  on  the  18th  July  1771,  Kinau, 
daui{hter  nf  Antliouy  TracyKeuk,  K(H[.  <if 
(Ireat  Tew,  Oj[f.>r-l»hire,  and,  dyiii;;  in 
January  1S08,  left  isflue.  The  earl  dit.'.l  in 
AugUKt  IXtM.  and  wni)  injccee<le<l  >ii-  Fruuvia 
Wemyai  UbarteriB  Douglaji,  Kivrl  of  W'emyiw 
and  Bnron  Eli'Lo,  to  which  biniourH  lie  ouc- 
ceedeil  ax  sevL-nth  earl  at  the  decetiw  of  his 
naodfatber  in  1)M)»  ;  Earl  of  Murch,  Vi«- 
oount  Feeble*  and  Boron  DouL'laH  of  Kieil- 

C;  faonoun  inherited  at  tlie  decuoae  of 
mm,  thini  Earl  of  Mnrtli,  and  fnurtb 
Dnke  M  yocensberry,  in  imo,  all  ' 
neeiBKB  of  Scotland.  Hi'i  lordob' 
bom  on  the  llith  A|>ril  177'.i,  and 
1K53,  Ue  married  Ma^urut,  dauHhtrr  of 
Walter  Campbell,   >:iiii.   of  SlutwHebl,  Ij 


ind'^tUril 


:arried  on  buanesa  in  an  antique 
and  rufi|ivctabledo<ikin|{  bouse  in  tbe  Hbors 
street,  iu  which  bin  mabosany  deaks.aiul 
-  inters  reniaineil  until  tlio  bwt  few  years.' 
tbe  year  1721,  Itir  l.tonubui  had  a  ion 
■a  to  him,  tlie  subject  of  our  present 
nketuh,  and  in  Uie  year  folbming  a  daughter. 
'"  me  Dou;;las  received  tbe  rudimeubi  of 
eilueatii<n  at  the  liarish  schiKiI  of  Pit- 
liniweem,  and  aftemards  was  scut  to  prose- 
cute his  Htudies  at  Dunbar.  In  tbe  hope  of 
"~i|>r(ivin|{  IiId  (drcumHtancVB,  Mr  Douglaa, 
.  -niiir,  iviuoveil  fniui  I'ittenwcem  with  hia 
family  to  iiondon.  Hu  in  th?n  suid  to  hav« 
keiit  tbe  Britinh  ooftec-house  in  Ciickspar 
Street,  ivhitli  wan  at  tlint  time  frefjuonlcd 
'  e  nubility  ami  i!ent>v  «f  the  kininlinn, 
ivbieb,  on  the  death  of  Mr  DougUs, 
i-fC  to  bin  <biu|,'hCer.  The  son  John,  in 
liieuce,  jToliably,  of  the  inclination 
cu|>ui'ity  be  {lui|daye<l  for  literatutv, 
,  in  IT.iK,  wnt  to  tit  Marj-'s  Uolleie, 
OiiF.»^.  ami  in  I7:W  he  obtained  an  eihibi- 
tion  or  burHaiyini  Uialuip  Warner's  frninda- 
tion.  iu  Ualiol  VuUi-se,  and  reniuv«il(hitb«r. 
Iu  1741  lie  took  hill  iMcliuIin't  decrcu.  In 
oriler  t»  ocijuini  a  facility  in  Bpeakiug  tiw 
Frcurib  bkn)^]>(^,  he  went  abniail,  audn- 
maiiieil  fur  piiiiiu  lime  at  Mnntrval  in 
I'icardy.  and  afterwards  at  (ibeut  in  Flan- 
ders. Having;  relumed  tn  college  in  1743, 
be  oaf  iirituiuiHt  ileacoii  in  the  twenty-Becond 
year  <>(  IiIk  ii)^,  and  his  |>roK|iectii  of  i>refer- 
iiKUt  were  for  some  time  very  Blender  indeed. 
In  iJie  followinu  year,  fanwever,  be  WM 
uppointeil  chaiihim  to  tlw  3il  Foot  Uuanb, 
"' '  joincil  the  rrKimeiit  in  Flanden,  wben 
.UK  tlwn  sisving  with  tbe  allied  aimv. 


Wen 


he    bad    i 


l>oUL|ias     VVaiU'in 


and  Mareb,  Lonl  Kleho,  Vi, 
Lonl  WemysB  of  \Veiny»a ;  imm  m  ir.">; 
euceenled  lii«  father-iu  IHTi;) ;  married,  1817, 
Lady  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Earl  <if 
Lacan ;  issue,  FrancU  CbarlvriK,  Luril 
Klcbo,  M.P.  for  H».idint[tonsbir.' i  Urn 
1818 ;  married,  ltM3,  Lady  Ann  Frederica 
Anson,  second  daughter  of  the  Karl  of 
Lidiheld,  and  ban  issue.  Him.  Francis, 
bora  1844,  and  others;  Hon.  liicliard, 
Captam,  Scots  Fusilier  (iuanla,  b'lm  IKiJ; 
I*iy  Anne.  b..m  ISiU,  iuarriu.1,  1100,  Eail 
Unwke,  and  ba«  iiixur  ;  Lady  Louisa,  born 
1830,  married,  1834,  WUliam  Wells  of  lied- 
leaf  House,  Kent;  aiul   Hon.    Frederick, 


bom  1833  ;  in  the  ltoy.il  Navy. 
■.  the  liiL'hl  Itev. 
Kshogi  of  Saliabiuy.     Towards  tbe  el 
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tbe  seventeenth  century,  tbe  Itev.  Archi- 
bald Douglas,  a  younuer  brotlicr  of  tliu 
ancient  family  of  Duuglax  of  I'illi'iuilly  in 
the  Mearos,  wa«  minister  of  Saltmi.  in  the 
county  of  Haddiuglun.     At  bin  death, 
widow  with  a  eon  and  dauijhter  remove 
Pitlenweem.     Archilmld  Dimglns,  the 
in  course  ut   Uine,   became    »n    exter 
wine,  timber,  and  iron  merebaut  iu 


Jturinj;  tbe  |h 

Duukdas  iK- 
Btuily  of  p 


is  service  abroail,  1 

;  hut,   I 


!,  he  t<Hik  a  lively  int . .   ._ . 

iiiivratixnii  of  the  army,  and  was  iirenent  at 
the  battle  nt  Foulvnoy  in  1745.  A  colonel, 
who  He*  bill  nanu.Mike,  and  )ierha|H  also  ft 
rebition,  asked  liini,  on  this  occasion,  i(  he, 
who  was  "ulaa  a  DuutrlsK,"  did  not  mean 
to  make  a  charge  wiUi  Uie  regiment— to 
which  he  answereil,  that  however  mud 
imbued  witli  tliu  chivalmiis  spirit  of  hb 
aneestuni,  yet,  even  if  bis  clerical  function 
would  luive  |)rmiitte<l,  a  trust  bad  beoi 
couimitteil  Ui  bim  which  he  was  not  at 
liberty  bi'vtulate,  namely,  the  custody.and 
charge  of  the  wlude  |iro|>ert^  and  valuablM 
of  all  the  military  otncen  with  whom  be  wa* 
aciiiuuiitel,  uccumisuiied  with  particular 
instructions  with  rei^kid  to  the  disposal 
tiiereof,  in  ca«  they  should  fall  iu  battU 
that  day.  Mr  Douglas  could  not  remain 
alLogttber  idle,  however,  during  tbe  conflict, 

•  TliU  liouio,  «liiph  [n  now  greaHj  allered. 
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for  he  employed  himself  in  carrying  orders 
from  General  Campbell  to  a  detachment  of 
£n<;|^lifih  tr(K)p3.    Soon  after  this  memorable 
event,  Mr  Douglas  returned  from  the  Con- 
tinent, and  after  8(>endiug  some  little  time 
at  BoHol  College,  where  he  was  elected  an 
exhibitioner  or  bursar  on  Mr  Sut^ll's  founda- 
tion, he  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1747,  for 
he  had  hitherto  only  been  in  deacon's  orders. 
Ho  little  patronage  did  he  enjoy  at  this 
period,  that  we  nnd  him  for  many  years 
drudging  as  a  humble  curate,  first  at  Til- 
churst,   near  lleadini,',   in   Berkshire,  and 
afterwards  at  Duustew,  in  the  county  of 
Oxford.     While  discharging  his  duties  with 
exemplary  i>iety,  fidelitpr.  and  deconmi  in 
the  latter  of  these  parisnes,  a  new  career 
opened    up    to    him,    very    unexi>ecte(ilv, 
through  tne  medium  of  the  Earl  of  Batb. 
The  only  child  of  that    nobleman,   Lord 
Pulteney,  was  at  once  tlie  hone  and  soUw^e 
of  his  declining  years,  and  he  nad  for  some 
time  been  l<M)king  about  for  a  proiK*r  tutor 
to  accomi)any    him  in   his  travels.      His 
lordship  being  a  frequenter  of  tlie  coH'oe- 
housc  in  Cocks|)ur  Street  above  inoiitioued, 
and  having  asked  the  respected  landlady  (a 
woman  of    singuLar   prudence    and    g«)od 
sense)  if  she  know  of  a  suitsible  [>erson  to  be 
a  tut<.>r  to  his  8(m,  she  recommended  her 
brother.      On  inquiry,   Lortl   Bath  found 
that  the  talents,  the  acquirements,  the  clia- 
racter,  and  the  :^^ood  conduct  of  Mr  Dou^'hw 
eminently  qualified  hhu  to  fill  the  situation. 
He  act:onlingl>^  receiyecl  the  appoiutniont, 
and  accojn;)anied   this    yonng    nol>leman, 
during    a    tour    of    ctrtjsidcrable    extent, 
throughout     the     principal     countries     of 
EurojH;.  ^  After  travelliug   with   his  puj)il 
over  various  part:^  of  the  Continent,    Dr 
Douglas  resigned  his  ch.irje,  and  returned 
to  Knglanil.     Tho  dcatli  of  Lortl  Pulteney, 
which  occurred   on  tlie  12th  of  I''cbru;iry 
17<>5,   was  a  subject  of  ijreat  grief  to  lii.s 
father.     The  iutelllgencc  of  that  melancholy 
event  was  c<niveycil  Lo  him  by  l)r  Doughus, 
and  the  conununic;;tion  of  it  was  attenrletl 
with  very  <li.stiv>>.sing  eircuinstniccs.     Hav- 
ing served  soujc  canipai;^ns   in   ]*ortug:d, 
Lord   Pulteney  was   «)ii  his   return  home 
throu;,'li  Spain,  when  lie  was  Keizetl  with  a 
fever,  and  dietl  at  jMiulrid,  tliere  beiu'^  no 
medical  aid  to  be  had  but  that  of  an  igno- 
rant  Irish   1  ihy.-,ician.     On   tlie  day  when 
tho    intelligence    of    this     unhappy    event 
peached  L<jnl  Bath's  niansi«Mi,   the  Lisho)) 
of  UtKihcster,  the  lii.^hoj)  of  liri  tol,  and  Dr 
Douglas   had   met  there   lo   dine  with  his 
lonUhip,  antl  cungr.ituh.to  liiin  u|)on  the 
prosjiect  of  his  son's  speedy  return.     LonI 
Dath' being  accidentally  detained  at    tlie 
House  of  L«»r<Ls,  did  not  arrivi'  till  they  had 
all  assembled  :  and  whilst  thev  waited  for 
him,  the  despatch    w;is    received.      They 
were  all  very  much  interc  ted   both  in  the 
father  and  son,  and  thou;-;ht  it  best  not  to 
disclose  the  s;wl  tidin-s  until  tlie  evening. 
Poor  Lord  Bath  t;dked  of  nothing  during 
the  repast  but  of    his  son,    of    his    long 
absence,  and  of  the  pleasure  he  should  have 
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in  seeing  him  married  and  settled  at  home 
— an  event  exceedingly  desirable  to  so  fond 
and  affectionate  a  father  with  such  a  title 
and  princely  fortune,  and  no  other  child  to 
inherit  them.      When  the   servants  were 
withdrawn,   his  lordship  filled  a  glass  of 
wine  to  the  Bishop  of  Kochester,  who  sat 
next  to  him,  and  desired  the  prelate  to  drink 
'*to  the  health  of  Lord  Pulteney  and  his 
safe  I'eturn."    The  Bishop  of  Bristol  said 
with  much  solemnity,  "  My  lord,  I  drink 
your  own  goml  health."    *'  No  !  no  !"  said 
Lonl  Bath,  **  you  are  to  drink  Lord  Pul- 
teney's  good  health."     **  My  lord,"  rejoined 
the  15isho[),  "  I  drink  to  your  good  health, 
and  may  Almighty  God  support  j^ou  under 
your  afilictions,"    Whereupon  Dr  Douglas, 
who  could  restrain  himself  no  longer,  burst- 
ing into  tears,  exclaimed,  *'  Lord  Pulteney 
is  gone  !"    It  was  indeed  a  touching  .scene 
to  witness  that  great  and  good  old  man 
overcome  in  the  ag(mies  of  grief  on  so  sad 
and    melancholy   an    occasion,    and   even 
strangers  could  not  have  beheld  it  unmoved. 
Lord  l^ulteney,  though  unequal  j>erha|xs  in 
mental  abilities  to  his  father,  yet  in  conse- 
quence of  having  been  for  many  years,  both 
at    home    and  abroad,    placed    under    Dr 
Douglas— an  able  instructor,  an  universal 
scholai,   and  one  of  the  most  pious  and 
intelligent  men  in  the  kingdom — hivl  attained 
a  high  degree  of  intellectual  cultivatitm,  and 
had  he  lived   would  doubtless  have  done 
honour  to  his  family  and  exalted  rank.     Dr 
Douglas  hivl,  however,  given  entire  satisfac- 
tion to  the  I'jarl  of  B;\th  in  the  discharge  of 
hi^s  duty  UM  tutor  lo  his  son,  and  ever  after- 
warJs  exix-rienced  both  his  |K>werful  patnm- 
age  and  personal  friendshi|>.       From  this 
time,  therefoiv,  may  be  dated  his  advance- 
ment in  the  Church;  ami  an  accidental 
(■ircumstanee  laid    the   foundation  of    his 
literary   fame.      A  man  of    the   name  of 
LifcUder,  lu-ed  by  a  ]>rej>o^;terous  ambition  of 
notoriety,  hiwl  conceived  the  de-^ign  of  fixing 
the  ch;ir-e    of    plagiarism    on    our    great 
national  i>oet  Miltou.     'I  his  infamous  task 
heexecutetl  with  sueh  abilitv  and  impudence, 
as  to  impoe  \\\<  unfounded  sUitement  upon 
the  whole  nation.     Dr  Doughw,  ambitious 
to  rescue  so  illu-?trious  a  name  fn)m  dis- 
grace, resolved  to  [irohe  IhiK  matter  to  the 
bottom,  and,  on  examination,  soim  found 
that  in  the  books  to  which  Lauder  referred, 
no  sueh  passages  wert^  to  be  discovered  as 
those  he  had  quote<l.     They  were  a  complete 
fabric. .tion,  entirely  his  own  composition  : 
in    short,    the    wh<»le    was    a    bare-faceu 
for-;ery.     li^iuder,  covered  with  infamy  and 
contempt,   w.vs    never  afterwards  able  to 
hold  up  his  heiid  in  this  country,  and,  it  is 
5!upj)osed,   went  abrojwl.     So«m  after  this, 
the  pretendetl  ccmversion  of  Bower  supplied 
Dr  Douglas  with  another  onportumty  of 
displaying  the  acuteness  of  Ins  powers  in 
unmasUing  hypocrisy  and  detecting  imposi- 
tion.    In  "l75'l  he  publishetl  **  The  Criterion 
of  Minicles,"  a  work  i>rincipidly  intended  as 
an  antidote  against  tlie  insidious  writings  of 
Voltaire,  Hume,  and  others,  which  is  still 
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»  standaid  work.  In  1762  he  was  made 
Canon  of  Windsor,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
succeeding  year  he  once  more  resolved  to  try 
what  effect  foreign  travel  and  change  of 
place  and  circumstances  would  produce  on 
his  acquisition  of  knowled</e,  and  the  further 
development  of  his  mental  powers.  And 
with  these  views  he  accompanied  his  steiuiy 
friend  and  patron  the  Earl  of  Bath  to  Siia. 
On  that  occasion  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick, 
who  received  him  with  marked  attention, 
and  afterwanls  htmoured  him  with  his  corre- 
spondence. Of  this  correspondence  (although 
it  is  known  that  Dr  Douglas  kept  a  copy  of 
all  his  own  letters,  and  although  it  Wiis 
valuable  from  its  presenting  a  detailed 
account  of  the  state  of  parties  at  the  time), 
no  trace  can  now  be  discovered.  In  1702 
he  superintended  the  publication  of  **  Henry, 
Earl  of  Clarendon's  Diary  and  Letters,"  and 
wrote  the  preface  which  is  prefixe<l  to  that 
work.  In  1773  he  assi**ted  Sir  John  Dal- 
rymple  in  the  arran|iement  of  his  manu- 
scripts, and  in  1776  ne  remove*!  from  the 
Chapter  of  Windsor  U)  that  of  St  Paul's. 
At  tne  request  of  Lord  Sandwich,  first  Loni 
of  the  Admiralty,  he  prejuired,  in  1778,  for 
publication  the  journal  of  Captain  Cook's 
two  first  voyages  ;  and  in  1781,  for  that  of 
the  captain's  third  and  last  voyage.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  chosen  president  of  Ziou 
0»llege,  and  preache<l  the  customary  Latin 
senuoQ.  In  178G  he  wjvs  elected  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  the  Auti<iuariau  Society, 
and  m  March  following  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  British  Museum.  On  the  demise  of 
the  Earl  of  Bath,  it  was  found  that  he  hud 
not  forgotten  Dr  Douglas  in  his  will.  The 
clause  in  which  the  doctor  was  remembered 
with  particular  respect  was  that  by  which 
the  noble  loril  very  appositively  bequeathed 
to  him  the  splendid  library  at  Bath  House. 
'iTiis  was  bought  back  during  the  life  of 
General  Pulteney  for  £1000,  a  very  inade- 
quate sum  for  such  a  noble  collection  of 
Woks.  It  was  reverted  once  more  by 
testament  to  Dr  Douglas,  the  original 
legatee,  and  was  by  him  u'lven  uj)  a  second 
time,  at  the  sjH.'cial  desiiv  of  the  late  Sir 
William  Pulteney,  who  also  puiil  tlie  doctor 
£1000  for  the  Siime.  As  Dr  Doui^las  did 
not  dislike  a  town  life,  he  ver>'  readily 
acceded  to  a  proi)osition  wl  icli  Wiw  uiatle 
if)  remove  him  to  St  Paul's,  London,  as 
alrearly  alluded  to,  and  we  now  find  hiin,  an 
heretofore,  busily  emi)h)yed  in  liter.iry  avo- 
cations, having  undertiikeu  the  introduction, 
notes,  &c.,  to  Ca[)taiu  Cool;'s  third  and  Lusi 
voyage,  which  in  many  resjiects  m;iy  be 
deemed  a  national  work.  At  leugtii,  in 
Septemlxir  1787,  he  I'eceivctl  the  mitre, 
having  been  elected,  or,  m  other  words, 
nominated  by  cottf/C  (Vdirc  to  the  See  of 
Carlisle,  on  which  occa'iion  he  w;us  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr  Kdmcml  Law.  He  was  the 
fifty-second  bishop,  reckouing  from  Athel- 
wolfe  or  AtheUvaixl  in  llJio.  In  17'.H  his 
lordship  Wiw  translatctl  to  the  See  of  Salis- 
bury.    Of  this  he  was  the  87th  i)relate, 


reckoning  from  St  Adhelm,  bishop  of  Sher- 
bourne.  The  annual  revenue  of  this  See 
about  this  time  is  supposed  to  have  been 
from  £3500  to  £3700,  a  great  i)art  of  which 
he  appropriated  to  works  of  J^i^Jty  and 
benevolence  within  the  diocese.  The  learned 
and  pious  bishop  remained  attached  to  the 
See  of  Salisbury  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  which  extended  to  sixteen  years.  He 
was  formerly,  at  times,  afflicted  with  disease, 
but  latterly  his  health  hail  been  more  steady, 
and  he  had  fewer  complaints.  Indeed,  he 
cannot  be  strictly  said  to  have  been  cut  off 
by  the  intervention  of  a  mortal  disease,  for 
not  only  was  he  free  of  any  organic  malady, 
but  his  faculties  remained  clear,  unclouded, 
and  almost  unimpaired  till  the  very  last 
iijoment  of  his  existence.  Notwithstanding 
this,  at  tlje  age  t)f  80,  the  lamp  of  life,  even 
in  the  strongest  constitution,  does  begin  to 
bum  dim,  and  accordingly  the  good  bishop's 
vital  powers  were  gradually  going  out, 
rather  than  being  forcil>ly  destroyed,  when, 
on  the  18th  of  May  1807,  he  gently  resignea 
his  breath  in  the  arms  of  his  son,  the  Kev. 
William  Douglas,  one  of  the  six  canons, 
and  chancellor  of  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury. 
The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  was  never  without 
a  bock  or  \mx\  when  alone,  and  hence  it 
may  be  inferred  that  he  enjoyed  literary 
society.  He  was  accordingly  a  member  of 
the  club  instituted  by  Dr  Samuel  Johnson, 
and  is  freciuently  alluded  to  by  name  in  his 
Life  by  Boswell.  Dr  Douglas  has  also  been 
twice  mentionetl  by  Oliver  Giildsmith  in 
his  jK)em  of  "  Retaliaticm."  The  bishop 
was  twice  married  ;  first,  in  September  1752, 
to  Miss  Dorothy  Pershouse,  of  Reynold's 
Hall,  Statiordshire,  who  lived  only  three 
months  afterwanls  ;  and,  secondly,  at  the 
distance  of  fifteen  years,  i.e.  in  1707,  to 
Miss  liooke,  daughter  of  Henry  Bruduell 
IJooke,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  issue.  The 
Ivight  Hon.  Thomas,  Karl  of  Kellie,  one  of 
the  sixteen  |ieers  for  Scotland,  ami  great- 
grandfather of  the  ])resent  b;ironet  of 
Caiiibo,  wjis  intimately  accpuunted  with  the 
<li>tinguished  prelate,  \^hose  life  we  have 
been  briefly  considering,  and  when  the 
good  old  earl  informed  the  bishop  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  Scottish  Ei)iscoi)alians  in  the 
ea<t  of  Fife  to  erect  a  chapel  within  the 
precincts  of  the  ancient  Priory  iu  Pitten- 
weem,  his  native  town,  he  earnestly  desired 
to  be  a  contributor  towaixls  the  exi^JiLse  of 
erecting  that  sacre<l  edifice,  and  subscribed 
in  1805  a  hand-^onje  sum  for  that  puri)08e 
accordingly.  The  list  of  the  bishop's  works 
extends  u>  sixteen  m  number,  ami  several 
of  them  are  very  voluminous  ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these,  he  sui)erintendetl  the  pubUca- 
lioii  of  many  of  the  works  of  others,  assist- 
ing in  the  arn\ngeinent  of  manuscripts, 
cuU]|H)sing  ])refaces,  &c.,  his  lordship  being 
particularly  cojiversant  with  physical  geo- 
giai»hy,  ivs  well  as  every  other  branch  of 
moilern  Hcience.  Thus  died,  in  a  good  old 
age,  an  illustrious  Scotsnuui,  of  whom  not 
only  his  native  town,  but  even  Scotland, 
might  well  be  proud:     Dr  Douglas  was  one 
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who,  by  the  l)lc88ing  of  God  on  bis  own 
anxious  endeavours,  elevated  himself  from 
humble  life  to  a  |x>sition  of  exalt^  rank 
and  honourable  distinction  ;  thereby  furuuih- 
ing  a  noble  example  of  what  early  piety,  un- 
oeasing  study,  and  indomitable  perseverance 
will  do  to  promote  one's  welfare  and  pros- 
perity. To  the  student,  the  lover  of  know- 
ledge and  virtue — the  yoimg  aspirant  fur 
literary  distinction  and  usefulness— such  a 
history  as  we  have  attempted  to  lay  before 
him  has  a  voice  whose  utterance  is  a  melody 
of  encouragemen  t.  Little,  we  may  s  u  piwse, 
did  young  I>ou^las  imagine,  when  learning 
his  lessons  in  Pittenweem  school,  and  join- 
ing his  Ciimpanious  in  healtliful  play  within 
the  precincts  of  the  old  Abbey,  that  he 
should  one  day  attain  the  high  position  of 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  as  such,  succetjd  to 
a  revenue  of  nearly  £4000  a-year ;  but  it 
nevertheless  became  a  realitv.  Of  the 
bishop's  character  our  limited  space  will 
scarcely  permit  us  to  si)eak.  As  a  writei 
of  sermons  he  is  sound,  saving,  and  practi- 
cal, abounding  in  clear  views  of  gospel 
truth,  with  its  uses  and  influences  in  pro- 
moting holiness  of  life.  As  a  preacher  he 
was  distinguished  among  the  greatest  men 
of  his  day.  In  learning  aud  in  comi»a68  of 
mind,  aud  for  straight-lorward  good  sense, 
incorruptible  int^p'ity,  and  dauutless  in- 
tre))idity,  he  was  equal  to  any  man  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  buried  in 
one  of  the  vaults  of  iSt  George's  GhajKjl,  in 
Windsor  Castle,  and  was  attended  to  his 
grave  by  many  distinguished  individuals, 
and  amongst  others,  by  a  prince  of  the  royal 
blood,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 

DOUGLAS,  David,  was  the  son  of 
Colonel  Robert  Douglas  of  Stratheudry,  in 
Fife,  and  passed  advocate  on  the  18th  of 
June  1791.  He  was  apf>ointetl  Sheriff- 
Depute  of  Berwickshire  on  the  14th  Decem- 
ber 1809,  and  was  advanced  U)  the  bench  <m 
20th  November  1813,  on  the  death  of  Lord 
Craig,  when  he  took  the  title  of  Lord 
lleston.  In  July  181G  he  succeeded  Lord 
Meadowbauk  as  a  Lord  of  J  usticiary,  and 
died  suddenly  at  Glendoick  on  the  *26d  of 
April  1819. 

DOUGLAS,  Alexander,  was  the  son 
of  Hobert  Douglas,  a  daily  labourer  in  the 
parish  of  Strathmiglo,  where  he  was  born 
on  the  17th  June  1771.  Early  disc(»vering 
an  aptitude  for  learning,  he  formed  the 
intention  of  studying  fur  the  ministry — a 
laudable  aspiration  which  was  unfortimately 
checked  by  the  indigence  of  his  parents. 
Attending  school  during  winter,  his  summer 
months  were  employed  in  tending  cattle  to 
the  farmers  in  the  vicinity  ;  and  while  so 
occupied  he  read  the  Bible  in  the  fields,  and 
with  a  religious  sense  remarkable  for  his 
years,  engaged  in  daily  prayer,  in  some 
sequestered  spiot,  for  the  Divine  blessing  to 
grant  him  a  saving  ac(]uaiutance  with  the 
record.  At  the  age  of  fv)urteen  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  linen  weaver  in  his  native 
town,  with  whom  he  afterwards  proceeded 
to  Pathhead,  near  Kirkcaldy.     He  now 
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ainiduously  sought  to  acquaint  himself  with 
general  titerature,  especially  with  the 
British  poets,  and  his  literary  anlour  was 
stimulated  by  several  companions  of  kindred 
inclinations.  He  returned  to  Strathmiglo, 
and  while  busily  plying  the  shuttle  began 
to  compose  verses  for  his  amusement.  These 
com|M>sitions  were  jotted  down  during  the 
periods  of  leisure.  Happening  to  quote  a 
stanza  to  Dr  Paterson,  of  Auchtermuchty, 
his  medical  attendant,  who  was  struck  with 
its  originality,  he  was  induced  to  submit  his 
MSS.  to  the  inspection  of  this  gentleman. 
A  cordial  recommendation  to  publish  his 
verses  was  the  result ;  and  a  large  number 
of  subscribers  being  procured  through  the 
exertions  of  his  medical  friend,  he  apiwared 
in  1806  as  the  author  of  an  octavo  volume 
of  *'  Poems,"  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect. 
The  publication  yielded  a  profit  of  £100. 
Douglas  was  possessed  of  a  weakly  con- 
stitution. He  died  on  the  21st  November 
1821.  He  was  twice  married,  and  left  a 
widow  who  survived  him.  Three  children, 
the  issue  of  the  first  marriage,  died  in  early 
life.  A  man  of  devoted  piety  and  amiable 
dispositions,  Douglas  had  few  })retensions  as 
a  poet.  Some  of  his  s«mgs  have,  however, 
obtained  a  more  than  local  celebrity,  and 
one,  at  least,  seems  not  unworthy  of  being 
referred  to  in  this  notice,  viz.,  '*  i^ife,  an'  a* 
the  lands  about  it" 

DOW,  James  Kidd,  was  bom  June  30, 
1814,  at  Anstruther,  a  place  remarkable  as 
being  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  Dr 
Chidmers,  Dr  Tennant,  and  Pn:)fessor  Good- 
sir.  He  died  October  24th,  1860,  and  was, 
therefore,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age.  Of 
his  schoolboy-days  we  have  no  infonnation  ; 
but,  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  he  gradu- 
ated in  the  University  of  St  Andrews.  On 
leaving  that  ancient  seat  of  learning,  he 
repairctl  to  London,  and,  with  the  view  of 
qualifying  himself  as  a  teacher  under  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  he 
entered  their  training  establishment  m  the 
Bon)ugh  Iload.  Here  his  [irevious  studies, 
and  great  natural  abilities,  soon  gained  him 
a  ^ood  position  ;  and  he  was  a])pointed  to  a 
school  at  Croydon,  and  shortly  afterwards 
to  one  of  greater  importance  at  Nottingham. 
But  he  sjwedily  discovered  that  he  had  mis- 
taken his  vocation.  Many  young  men  of 
natural  ability  at  first  fancy,  from  their 
love  of  study  for  its  own  sake,  that  the 
functions  of  a  teacher  will  aftbrd  them  an 
occupatitm  Cimgenial  to  their  tastes ;  but 
the  records  of  our  training  institutions  tell 
a  wondrous  tale  of  change  of  feeling  in  this 
matter.  Dr  Dow  felt,  as  hundi^ds  had 
felt  before  him,  that  "  teaching  the  young 
idea  how  to  shoot"  was  an  employment  for 
whicli  many  jHJi'sons  were  unfitted,  and  in 
which  a  man  does  not  necessarily  feel  at 
home  liecause  he  loves  books,  and  is  himself 
a  hard  student  While  at  Nottingham,  Dr 
Dow  made  the  acquaintance  of  one  Dr 
Lightfoot,  who  had  a  large  and  important 
practice  there.  This  worthy  son  of  .^cu- 
lapius  saw  in  the  young  schoolmaster  some- 
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thing  which  convinced  him  that  his  abilities 
were  far  above  the  average — suited  to  a 
different,  if  we  may  not  say  a  higher,  occu- 
pation. He  therefore  encouraged  him  in 
nis  desire  to  enter  upon  the  profession  of 
which  he  was  himself  an  ornament,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  take  him  as  a  pupil. 
Nor  had  he  ever  any  reason  to  regret  the 
encouragement  given.  Dr  Dow  provetl  a 
patient,  painstaking,  and  proficient  pupil — 
a  well-conducted,  able,  and  invaluable 
assistant.  He  soon  took  a  very  prominent 
share  in  the  Doctor's  duties,  and  it  was  with 
great  regret  that  he  was  at  length  obliged  to 
part  wiui  him  when  he  went  to  Lomlon  to 
pursue  bis  studies  at  the  Charing  Cross 
IloepitaL  In  the  Medical  School  attached 
to  tms  institution  he  displayed  unwearied 
diligence,  and  gave  early  j)romise  of  those 
great  abilities  and  gratifying  successes  which 
marked  his  subsequent  professional  career. 
He  followed  scrupulously  the  sage  counsel 
of  his  professional  instructors — so  regularly 
given  to  be  almost  as  regularly  disregarded 
— ^not  to  consider  his  education  completed, 
but  onlv  as  initiated,  by  his  studies  in  the 
hoepitaL  Up  to  his  last  and  fatal  illness, 
he  remained  a  severe  student,  always  striv- 
ing to  profit  not  merely  by  his  own  profes- 
sional experience,  but  also  to  master  and 
to  take  advantage  of  the  practical  results  of 
the  labours  of  the  great  lights  of  the  profes- 
sion, in  order  to  promote  his  own  efficiency. 
Having  gone  to  Islington,  after  completing 
his  stodies,  he  planted  himself  in  the  Down- 
ham  Road,  close  to  where  the  cattle  market 
then  stood.  The  wretched  wilderness  on 
the  north  side  of  the  road  corresponded  as 
aecnrately  then  with  his  personal  position, 
as  do  the  elegant  and  spacious  residences 
since  erected  there  with  that  status  which 
he  afterwards  attained.  Those  who  only 
knew  him  in  his  lat^r  vears,  as  the  most 
popular  practitioner  in  the  north  of  London, 
with  a  list  of  patients  which  a  medical  man 
in  any  part  of  London  might  envy,  and  which 
very  few  could  equal,  could  hardly  think 
it  possible  that  about  thu-teen  years  before 
he  oad  not  long  taken  up  Ids  position  in  the 
Downhain  Road,  not  merely  without  a 
single  patient,  and  w  ithout  letters  of  intro- 
duction, but  actually  without  being  known 
personally  to  more  than  one  individual  in 
the  district,  and  this  party,  by  the  way, 
with  every  desire  to  serve  his  friend  the 
Doctor,  and  glad  enough  to  see  him  as  a 
friend,  was  obstinate  enough  to  keep  him- 
sdf  in  the  best  possible  state  of  health.  Dr 
Dow,  however,  with  a  perseverance  charac- 
teristic of  his  countrymen,  set  himself  to 
work,  and  maintained  his  position.  He 
soon  got  patients,  and  such  was  his  kind- 
ness, his  ability,  and  we  must  add,  his 
succew,  that  a  family  into  which  he  was 
once  called  was  sure  to  send  for  him  in  pre- 
ference to  another,  whenever  professional 
services  were  required.  So  soon  as  his 
affiurs  b^an  to  brighten,  he  took  unto 
himself  a  wife,  a  lady  whose  acouaintance 
he  had  made  at  Nottingham,  ana  whom  he 


left,  with  an  only  daughter  aged  fourteen 
years,  to  deplore  a  loss  which  was  to  them 
irreparable.  His  practice  grew  rapidly,  till 
at  length  it  had  attained  proportions  too 
great  for  the  strength  of  any  one  man  ;  but 
the  difficulty  of  i>rocuriu^  a  partner  or 
assistant  in  all  respects  suitable  was  found 
so  great  that  the  Doctor  struggled  on  for 
vears,  after  many  of  his  attached  friends 
had  often  begged  of  him  to  preserve  his 
own  health,  and  not  to  overtask  his 
strength,  but  to  get  some  assistance.  At 
last  he  entertained  serious  thoughts  of  tak- 
ing into  partnership  a  gentleman,  a  neigh- 
bour, who  had  entered  the  profession  ;  but 
a  serious  illness  (October  1860)  intervened. 
For  four  drearv  mouths  he  was  unable  to 
attend  to  his  duiies.  The  malady  was  an 
internal  one — some  intestinal  obstruction, 
8U[)po8ed  to  have  been  brought  on  l)y  being 
accidentally  thrown  from  his  carriage  some 
time  previously,  and  aggravated  by  over- 
tasking his  strength.  He  was  subjected  to 
severe  operations,  and  at  length  rallied. 
That  he  recovered  at  all  was  regarded  by 
the  profession  as  a  medical  miracle.  Sie 
went,  for  change  of  air,  to  Southgate, 
where  he  remained  a  fortnight,  taking  daily 
exercise  on  horseback,  and  gradually  gain- 
ing strength.  He  came  home,  and  returned 
to  his  professional  duties  with  his  usual  per- 
severing industry  ;  but  a  couple  of  months 
of  this  convinced  him  that  he  required 
further  relaxation,  and  he  repaired,  for  that 
purpose,  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  the  30th 
t)f  June  1 8(iO.  He  remained  there  six  weeks. 
During  the  early  jwxrt  of  his  visit,  he 
seemed  much  l^etter,  but  at  length  he  did 
not  feel  quite  so  well,  and  he  returned  home. 
Again  he  rallied,  and  on  the  Sunday  (the 
day  after  his  return)  he  seemed  so  much 
better  that  it  was  a  matter  of  remark  in  his 
little  family  circle,  and  on  his  part,  of  devout 
gratitude  to  God.  He  resumed,  next  week, 
his  professional  visits,  but,  in  the  course  of 
the  wetfk,  he  attended  a  very  severe  case  of 
fever.  He  was  still  far  from  strong,  and 
remarked,  on  returning  home,  that  the  con- 
tagion of  the  atmosphere  he  had  been 
breathing  a]>peared  to  have  iienetrated  his 
entire  system.  He  nevertheless  continued 
his  professional  duties,  but  gradually  sank, 
and  in  a  few  days  was  unable  to  get  into 
his  carriage.  He  took  to  his  bed,  and  after 
lingering  nine  weeks,  on  the  23d  of  October, 
at  midnight,  became  much  worse.  He  had 
just  strength  enough  to  feel  his  puLse  ;  and, 
while  doing  so,  with  uplifted  eyes,  and  with 
the  utmost  calmness  and  resignation,  his 
happy  spirit  took  its  flight. 

DllUMMOND,  David,  author  of  "  The 
Bonnie  Lass  o'  Levenside,"  was  a  native  of 
Criefl',  in  Perthshire.  Along  with  his  four 
brothers,  he  settled  in  Fife  about  the  ban- 
ning of  the  century,  having  obtained  the 
situation  of  clerk  in  the  Kirkland  Works, 
near  Leven.  In  1812  he  proceeded  to  India, 
and  afterwards  obtained  considerable  wealth 
as  the  conductor  of  an  academy  and  board- 
ing estabHshment  at  Calcutta.    A  man  of 
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▼igoroos  mind  and  respectable  scholarship, 
he  had  early  cultivated  a  taste  for  literature 
and  poetry,  and  latterly  became  an  exten- 
sive contributor  to  the  public  journals  and 
periodical  publications  of  Calcutta.  The 
8on(^  with  which  his  name  has  been  chiefly 
associated,  was  composed  thirin^f  the  peri<id 
of  his  empIo3rment  at  the  Kirkland  Works 
— the  heroine  being  Miss  Wilson,  daujjhter 
of  the  proprietor  of  Pimie,  near  Leven,  a 
young  lady  of  great  personsJ  attractions,  to 
whom  he  was  devotedly  attached.  T)ie 
sequel  of  his  history,  in  connection  with 
this  lady,  forms  the  subject  of  a  romance  in 
which  he  has  been  made  to  fijjfurc  much  to 
the  injury  of  his  fame.  The  correct  version 
of  this  storv,  in  which  Drummond  has  been 
represented  as  faithless  to  the  object  of  hU 
former  affections,  has  been  received  from  a 
ll^entleman  to  whom  the  circumstances  were 
intimately  known.  In  consequence  of  a 
proposal  to  l)ecome  his  wife.  Miss  Wilson 
sailed  for  Calcutta  in  1816.  On  her  arrival 
she  was  kindly  received  by  her  aflianced 
lover,  who  conducted  her  to  the  house  of  a 
respectable  female  friend,  till  arrangements 
might  be  completed  for  the  nuptial  cere- 
mony. In  the  interval,  she  became  desirous 
of  withdrawing  from  her  engacrement :  and 
Drummond,  observing  her  coldness,  offered 
to  pay  the  expense  of  her  passive  back  to 
Scotland.  Meanwhile,  she  was  seized  with 
fever,  of  wliich  she  died.  Report  errone- 
ously alleged  that  she  had  die* I  of  a  broken 
heart  on  account  of  her  lover  being  unfaith- 
ful, and  hence  the  memory  of  poor  Druiu- 
m(md  has  been  most  unjustly  aspersed. 
Drummond  died  at  Calcutta  in  1845,  about 
the  ape  of  seventy.  He  was  much  re- 
specttKl  among  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and 
admirers.  His  personal  appearance  was 
unprepossessing,  almost  approaching  to  de- 
fonnity—  a  circumstance  which  may  explain 
the  ultimate  hesitation  of  Miss  Wilson  to 
accept  his  hand.  "The  Bonnie  Lass  o' 
Levenside"  was  first  printed,  with  the 
authors  consent,  thoupn  without  acknow- 
ledgment, in  a  small  volume  of  poems  by 
William  R^nken,  Leven,  publislied  in  1812, 
DRUMMOND,  Pktkr.  residenter  in  St 
Monance,  was  bom  in  1770.  About  sixty- 
five  years  ago,  the  Rev.  Mr  Gillies  was 
minister  of  the  united  parishes  of  Aber- 
crombie  and  St  Monance,  an<l  at  that  period 
Peter  was  "the  minister's  man."  Peter 
was  strictly  honest,  but  he  had  many  eccen- 
tricities, and  queer  sayings  .and  doings ;  and, 
in  short,  was  one  of  the  drollest  fellows  in 
the  East  of  Fife.  At  one  time,  when  the 
coals  in  the  manse  were  getting  scarce, 
Peter  had  the  horse  yoked  early  in  the 
morning,  and  was  rejvfy  to  drive  off  to  the 
cosd-hill  when  the  minister  Ciirae  down  to 
see  that  all  was  right — an  interference  which 
Peter,  who  hatl  been  long  his  faithful  ser- 
vant, did  not  like,  for  he  thought  he  might 
have  been  trusted  to  go  unheede<l  on  a  work 
of  this  kind— besides,  the  minister  always 
threw  in  some  "  off-put ;"  and  so  it  hap- 
pened in  the  present  instance.    When  the 
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cart  was  just  about  starting,  Mr  Gillies 
asked  Peter  if  he  had  said  hia  prayers. 
"  Deed  to,  sir,"  said  Peter,  very  honestly, 
"  I  had  nae  time,  and  was  just  gaun  to  say 
them  on  the  road."  "  Hout  tout !"  said  the 
minister  ;  "  go  into  the  stable  and  say  them 
before  you  go,  and  that  will  make  sure 
work."  "  Weel,  then."  said  Peter  dryly, 
"  will  vou  be  so  good  as  baud  the  horse, 
and  I'll  gang  in-bye  and  pray  ?"  The  morn- 
ing, which  had  been  dull  and  lowering,  was 
still  fair  when  Peter  went  into  the  stable, 
but  he  had  not  been  there  many  minutes 
when  the  rain  began  to  fall  in  torrents. 
Peter  was  in  no  hurry  ;  he  seated  himself  on 
a  sack  of  straw,  from  which  he  was  eyeing 
the  minister  from  a  bole  window,  and  was 
loath  to  go  out  in  the  rain.  Mr  Gillies  at 
last  lost  ])atience,  for  he  was  nearly  drenched 
to  the  skin,  and  cried  out — "  Peter,  are  you 
no  through  yet?"  "Very  near,  sir,**  an- 
swered Peter  ;  "  but  I  hac  twa  or  three  sins 
to  confess  still,  which,  t)erhaps,  I  had  better 
do  an  the  road.'*  "Ay,  just  so,"  said  the 
minister,  who  was  gbul  to  get  rid  of  hia 
charge  on  any  terms,  and  Peter  got  his  own 
way.  On  another  occasion,  in  the  winter 
season,  Mr  Gillies  told  Peter  that,  as  the 
mornings  were  dark,  he  should  work  a  while 
before  dawn  by  candle-light — a  thing  which 
Peter  could  see  no  necessity  for,  but,  it 
being  the  minister's  orders,  he  resolved  to 
obey ;  and,  accordingly,  next  morning  he 
stuffed  the  bam  window  with  straw,  shut 
the  door,  lighted  a  candle,  and  began  to 
thrash.  Mr  Gillies  came  down  about  mid- 
day and  heard  the  flail  vigorously  at  work  ; 
and  seeing  the  ai)erture  for  the  sun's  rays 
and  ventilation  shut  up,  he  ojiened  the  door 
and  discovered  Peter  thrashing  away  by  the 
aid  of  artificial  light.  "Dear  me,  Peter," 
said  the  minister,  "  why  do  you  use  a  candle 
at  thb*  time  of  day?"  "  I  dinna  ken,  sir," 
replied  Peter ;  "  it's  a  mystery  to  me — but 
I'm  obejdng  your  order.  Do  ye  no  mind 
o'  telling  me  that  I  must  work  by  candle- 
light ?"  Mr  Gillies  was  fond  of  a  joke ;  he 
saw  through  Peter's  manoeuvre,  and  did  not 
ask  him  again  to  work  by  candle  light  On 
Sundays  it  was  Peter's  uniform  practice  to 
accompanv  Mr  Gillies  home  to  the  manse  of 
Abercrombie,  which  is  at  least  half-a-mile 
distant  from  bt  Monance  church,  and  many 
a  dispute  the  minister  and  Peter  had  on  the 
road.  Peter  made  himself  "  hail  fellow  well 
met"  with  whomsoever  he  got  into  conver- 
sation ;  and  never  scrupled  at  telling  his 
mind- -feeling  it  his  duty  to  contradict,  in 
a  discreet  manner,  even  the  minister  him- 
self if  be  thought  he  was  wronp.  One  day. 
when  on  their  wav  home,  Mr  Gillies  seemed 
quite  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  delivered  his  discourse,  and  asked 
Peter,  "  What  did  you  think  of  the  sermon 
to-day  r'  "  Deed,  sir,"  said  Peter,  "  I  did 
not  think  muckle  o*t  at  a'.  B\it  that  was  a 
beautiful  new  prayer  you  offered  up  this 
momin'."  "There's  where  you  are  mis- 
taken again,"  said  Mr  Gillies,  who  felt  dis- 
appointed at  Peter's  answer;  "the  prayer 
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la  the  sMne  that  you  have  beard  a  dosen  of 
timeB  before  -  not  a  vford  out  or  in,  **  While 
Peter  was  in  the  minister's  service,  it  was 
the  costom  of  Mrs  Gillies  to  go  and  visit  her 
friends  during  the  fine  summer  weather,  and 
Peter  was  always  appointed  to  drive  the  cart 
in  which  his  mistress  travelled.  At  one 
time,  when  the  season  for  starting  drew 
near,  a  tailor  came  to  the  manse  with  a  new 
coat  for  the  minister,  which  did  not  fit ;  hut 
Mr  Gillies,  being  a  ^ood  sort  of  man,  was 
loath  to  throw  it  on  the  tradesman's  hands, 
and  it  was  laid  aside.  I^eter  knew  all  this, 
and  was  in  need  of  a  coat ;  he  had  been  ex- 
amining it.  and  trying  it  on,  in  his  master's 
absence  ;  he  found  it  fitted  exactly,  and 
had  a  longing  eye  after  the  garment.  One 
<lay  when  Peter  observed  the  minister  in  a 
]>articuhu'  g<Kxi  humour,  and  fearing  that 
some  other  body  might  come  between  him 
and  the  coat,  he  resolved  to  break  the  sub- 
ject to  him  at  once,  and  put  the  question — 
**  Will  ye  be  so  kind  as  lend  me  twa  pound, 
sir?*'  "Two  pounds  I"  said  the  minister; 
**  what  can  you  want  with  so  much  money, 
and  it  not  near  term  time  ?"  **  That's  true 
eneuch,  sir,"  replied  Peter,  "it's  no  near 
term  time,  but  it's  near  mv  mistress's  time  to 
gang  wast  the  coast,  and  how  can  I  think 
of  driving  a  weel-faur'd,  respectable  leddy 
among  her  braw  freends  wi'  a  hallan-shaker 
coat  on  my  back  ?  If  it  wusna  for  that," 
continued  Peter,  **  and  the  speak  wliich  wad 
be  raised  through  the  hale  country  about 
my  loon-like  dress,  I  wadna  draw  a  bawbee 
o*  my  wages  till  Martymas. "  The  scheme 
took  :  before  Peter  was  done  speaking  the 
minister  had  brought  the  coat,  and  asked  if 
he  thought  it  would  fit.  "I  dinna  ken, 
air,"  said  Peter,  but  we'll  so<m  see."  The 
coat  was  put  on  in  an  instant ;  and,  after 
trying  it  every  way,  and  looking  at  himself 
in  the  ^lass,  he  said,  "  I  think  it  fits  me  no 
that  ill,  sir."  But  the  finishing  touch  was 
yet  to  come,  and  Peter  continued—"  But 
will  I  hae  to  gie  ye  twa  pound  for  it  at  the 
termr  "Not  at  all,"  said  the  minister; 
"  you  shall  have  it  in  a  present."  "  Thank 
ye,  sir,"  said  Peter.  "Ill  be  the  brawest 
minister's  man  in  Fife." — Peter  Drummond 
died  at  an  advanced  age. 

DRYSDALE,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Treacher,  third  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Drysdale,  of  Kirkcaldy,  was  bom  in  that 
town  on  the  29th  Apnl  1718,  and  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  parish 
school.  In  1732  he  removed  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  where  he  studied  divinity, 
and  in  1740  was  licensed  to  preach.  In 
1748,  by  the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Hope- 
toun,  he  was  presented  by  the  Crown  to  the 
living  of  Kirkliston,  and  in  17C3  was  trans- 
lated to  Lady  Yester's  Church,  Edinburgh. 
In  1765  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred 
on  him  by  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
and  the  following  year  he  was  translated 
to  the  collegiate  charge  of  Tron  Church. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  one  of  His 
Majesty's  Chaplains  lor  Scotland.  In 
1773  and  1784  he  was  dected  Moderator  of 
NO.  xz. 


the  General  Assembly.  At  the  meeting  of 
that  body  in  1788  he  was  chosen  Firincipal 
Clerk  of  Assembly,  but  was  unable  from 
declining  health  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
office.  He  died  June  16,  1788.  After  his 
death  two  volumes  of  his  sermons  were  pub- 
hshed  by  his  son-in-law.  Professor  DalzeU. 

DUFF,  Lady  Louisa  Tollemache,  or 
Brooke.  —  This  lady  was  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  General  Sir  Alexander 
Duff  aud  Lady  Duff  of  Dalgetly,  and  was 
sister  to  the  present  Earl  of  Fife.  She  was 
married,  on  the  12th  December  1848,  at 
London,  to  Richard  Brooke,  Esq.,  eldest  son 
of  Sir  Richard  Brooke,  Bart  of  Norton 
Priory,  Cheshire,  to  whom  she  had  born  a 
numerous  family.  Her  ladyship  had  been 
slightly  ailing  for  a  few  days,  but  nothing 
serious  was  apprehended ;  and  her  death 
occurred  somewhat  suddenly  at  her  family 
residence  at  Acton  Park,  Wrexham,  North 
Wales,  ou  Friday  the  23d  September  1864. 
To  an  amiable  disposition,  and  a  charming 
vivacity  of  manner,  that  made  her  an 
agreeable  member  of  society,  the  deceased 
lacly  added  a  sincerity  and  a  warmth  of 
heart  that  received  the  devoted  attachment 
of  her  friends ;  and  the  announcement  of  her 
early  death  was  received  with  much  concern 
over  a  wide  circle  of  the  North. 

DUNCAN,  Andrew,  senior,  M.D.,  an 
eminent  )>hysician,  was  bom  at  St  Andrews, 
October  17,  1744.  After  studying  for  Uie 
medical  nrofession  at  the  University  of  his 
native  ])lace,  and  at  the  College  of  Edin- 
burgh, m  the  year  1768  he  went  a  voyage 
to  China,  as  surgeon  to  the  Hon.  East 
India  Com[>any's  ship  Asia.  In  October 
1769  he  received  the  diploma  of  M.D.  from 
the  University  of  St  Andrews,  and  in  the 
following  Mav  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh. 
During  the  sessions  of  1774  and  1775  he 
delivered  lectures  on  the  theory  of  medicine 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  room 
of  Dr  Drummond,  and  also  illustrated  the 
cases  of  ]>oor  patients  labouring  under 
chronic  diseases,  by  giving  clinical  lectures. 
In  June  1766,  on  Dr  James  Gregory  being 
appointed  Professor  of  the  Theory  of 
Medicine  at  Edinburgh,  Dr  Duncan  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  continuing  his 
lectures  independent  of  the  University, 
which  he  did  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years. 
By  his  exertions,  a  public  Dispensary  was, 
in  1776,  erected  in  Richmond  Street,  on  the 
south  side  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  hall  of 
which  his  portrait  is  placed.  In  1773  he 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  periodical 
work,  entitled  "  Medical  and  Philosophical 
Commentaries,"  which  continued  till  1795, 
when  it  had  reached  twenty  volumes.  He 
afterwards  continued  the  work  till  1804, 
under  the  title  of  "Annals  of  Medicine," 
after  which  it  was  conducted  by  his  son. 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Edinburgn  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal."  Id  1790  Dr  Duncan 
was  elected  President  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  in  Edinburgh,  and  shortly  after 
Professor  of  the  Institutions  of  Medicine  in 
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that  Univenritsr.  In  1792  he  broaght  for- 
wwrd  a  phsk  ror  the  erection  of  a  Lunatic 
A^om  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edin- 
borgh ;  and  a  TcjaS.  charter  having  been 
obtuned  in  April  1807,  a  building  was 
accordingly  erected  at  Momingside.  He 
was  idso  the  projector  of  a  scheme  for  the 
estabtishment  of  a  Horticultural  Society, 
and  of  a  public  experimental  garden,  both 
of  whidi  objects  were  at  last  successfully 
attained.  In  1821  he  was  appointed  first 
^ysidan  to  the  King  for  Scotland  Dr 
I>imcan  died  July  5,  1828,  in  the  eighty- 
fourUi  jrear  of  his  age.  He  was  the  author 
of  yarious  valuable  works  in  medical  litera- 
tarej  and  occasionally  recreated  his  mind 
by  mdulging  in  little  efiusions  in  verse. 
He  took  a  constant  interest  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, of  which  he  was  frequently  elected 
Pnsident,  and  was  a  memoer  of  several 
medical  and  philosophical  societies  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

DUNCAN,  Thomas,  A.M.,  Professor  of 
Mathematics    in    the    University    of    St 
Andrews,  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  farmer 
in  the  parish  of  Cameron,   where  he  was 
bom  in    October   1777.      He  taught   the 
science  of  mathematics  for  more  than  fifty 
years  ;  first  as  Rector  of  Dundee  Academy, 
and  then  from  the  St  Andrews  Mathemati- 
cal Chair ;  and  in  that  time  his  students 
have  spread  to  all  quarters  of  the  world, 
carrying  with  them  no  common  reganl  for 
their  teacher ;  for  though   he  had  peculi- 
arities of  manner  which  were  to  be  Hmiled 
at,  his  rectitude  and  kindness  were  known 
to  alL     On  his  retirement^  owing  to  declin- 
ing health,  from  the  busmesu  of  teaching 
in  1856,  his  students,  in  testimony  of  their 
esteem,  had  his  portrait  hung  up  in  the 
boge  hall  of  the  United  College,  and  £400 
were  mortified  to  yield  a  bursary  for  emi- 
nence in  mathematics,  to  bear  his  name. 
Professor  Duncan  was  the  author  of  treatises 
on  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  a  Syllabus 
of  the  higher  M  athematics,  and  a  treatise 
on  Natural  Philosophy.     His  treatises  on 
geometry  contain  several  el^ant  demonstra- 
tions, some  of  them  original.     They  are 
much  simpler  than  Euclid's,  but  are  not 
reckoned  so  rigorously  exact,  because  they 
allow  a  greater  latitude  for  common  sense. 
He  borrowed  a  good  deal  from  a  short-lived 
fellow-student  of  the  name  of  West,  who 
was  the  author  of  an  admirable  but  little- 
known   System    of   Geometrical    Mathe- 
matics ;  but  for  himself  he  had  carried  the 
study  of  that  branch  further  than  almost 
any  Scotchman  since  Sir  John  Leslie.    To 
the  algebraic  analysis  which  engrosses  the 
mind  of  Cambridge,  he  had  a  positive  dislike, 
and  could  see  no  good  in  it  as  an  instrument 
of  intellectual  culture.    In  mathematics  he 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  a  dis- 
coverer, for  that  is  scarcely  possible  in  these 
times.     His  peculiar  faculty  lay  in  dear 
exposition  ;  and  his  books  are,  in  respect  of 
thu  faculty,  singularly  simple  and  mteUi- 
gible.    Cluir  exposition  was  the  charaoter- 
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istic  of  his  teaching  also ;  and  he  was  so 
distinct,  painstaking,  unhasting,  and  con- 
scientious, that  the  very  dullest  could  under- 
stand, and  the  most  careless  was  induced  to 
attend.    Most  of  his  students  will  testify 
that  they  never  knew  a  better,  a  kinder,  or 
a  more  successful  teacher.    In  private  life 
he  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men. 
He  never  made  an  enemy,  nor  lost  a  friend. 
His  intimate  friends  were  few- -but  once  on 
the  list  they  were  there  to  the  end.     Lord 
Campbell  and  Dr  Chalmers  were  his  fellow- 
students  for  eight  years,  and  in  the  Divinity 
Hall  the  celebrated  John  Leyden  was  with 
them  aspiring  to    the   reputation    of   the 
"Admirable    Leyden.**      When   bo3rs    at 
College,  Dr  Chalmers  and  Dr  Duncan  were 
close  companions.      They   were    both  as- 
sistants to  Professor  Vilant,  and  much^  as 
their  walks  in  life  and  modes  of  thinking 
diverged,  their  intimacy  continued  to  the 
last.     When  Chalmers  was  Professor  in  St 
Andrews,  they  were  much  together ;  they 
corresponded  frequently;  and  on  that  sad 
morning  when  Chalmers  did  not  appear, 
Duncan  had  been  invited    to  meet  him. 
Chalmers  clove  to  his  calm  philosophical 
friend  in  spite  of  orthodox  hints,  and  was 
always  reaay  to  eulogise  his  virtues,  which 
ho  knew  full  well— though  occasionally  in 
sarcastic  moods  he  used  to  style  him  **  the 
best  specimen  of  the  natural  man  he  had 
ever   known."      Few  loud    professors    of 
religion  worked  in  welldoing  as  he  did, 
benefitting  as  many  as  he  could,  injuring 
none.     What  his  opinions  were   no  man 
knew ;  but  many  of  his  good  deeds  were 
manifest,  and  -he  did  good  in  secret.     For 
the  last  two  or  three  years  he  lived  in  daily 
anticipation  of  deatn — not  blinded  to  its 
dread  reality  by  a  clouded  intellect,   but 
waiting  serenely  and  without  fear  to  give  in 
his  account  to  Him  who  judgeth  righteously 
both  those  who  walk  calmly  in  the  ways  of 
conviction  and  of  duty,  and  those  who  rush 
along  and  stumble  towanls  and  away  from 
the  lofty  paths  of  enthusiasm.     PVofessor 
Duncan  died  on  the  23d  of  March  1858,  in 
the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 

DUNCAN,  Kev.  James,  a  native  of 
Kirkcaldy,  was  the  minister  of  the  Came- 
ronian  congregation  in  the  village  of  Den- 
holm,  Roxburghshire,  for  upwards  of  half  a 
century.  He  had  none  ot  those  high  ac- 
complishments of  language  in  his  sermons 
which  go  to  make  up  pulpit  eloquence,  but 
he  preached  as  does  a  plain,  honest  man, 
who,  knowing  the  terrors  of  the  law,  en- 
deavours to  persuade  men.  ^  Not  only  was 
he  diligent  as  a  disciplinarian  amongst  his 
own  flock,  but  any  gross  misdemeanour  of 
which  the  viUagers  had  been  guilty  was  also 
sure  to  be  referred  to  by  him  in  his  discourse. 


His  soul  was  grieved  when^  at  the  beginning 
of  the  centuiy,  he  ascertained  that  several 
working-men,  "who,  vainly  wise,  renounced 
their  Grod,**  had  come  to  work  in  the  village. 
He  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  preach  one  Sab- 
bath specially  in  defence  of  the  divine  inspi- 
ration of  the  Bible,  and  many  of  his  re- 
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mariES  were  so  memorable  that  they  are  still 
distinctly  quoted  in  the  district  In  Mr 
Doncan's  congregation  might  sometimes 
have  been  seen  young  visitors,  who  went 
there  more  for  the  pur)X)se  of  being  amuned 
by  his  plain  outspeaking,  than  of  receiving 
benefit  from  his  pious  admonitioas.  One  of 
these  amusement-hunters  rendered  himself 
conspicuous  one  Sabbath  by  passively  re- 
fusing to  search  out  a  passage  of  Scripture 
which  Mr  Duncan  asked  the  congr^ation 
to  look  at ;  upon  which  the  minister,  who 
saw  the  listlessness  of  this  youth,  pointed 
him  out,  and  thus  spoke — **  It  would  serve 
that  lad  a  great  deal  better  if  he  would  seek 
out  the  place,  rather  than  sit  there  with  his 
elbows  on  his  knees  and  his  hands  on  his 
haffets/'  A  band  of  **stravaging"  youths 
from  Hawick  dandered  into  the  meeting- 
house one  Sabbath  morning  during  divine 
service.  They  did  not  remain  until  the 
close,  but  went  abruptly  out,  disturbing  the 
peaceful  worshippers,  besides  annojing  the 
minister.  He,  nowever,  not  wishing  to  let 
their  troublesome  behaviour  pass  without 
special  notice,  thus  addressed  them — **  Are 
vour  feet  cold  already  ?*'  *  *  No,"  replied  the 
last  of  the  erratic  band;  **it's  no  our  feet 
that's  cauld,  it's  the  sermon  that's  cauld." 
Although  these  and  similar  incidents  may 
seem  to  be  at  once  coarse  and  eccentric  when 
com  oared  with  the  refinements  of  the  pulpit  in 
our  oay,  they  were,  nevertheless,  quite  com- 
mon about  sixty  years  ago.  The  ** fencing" 
of  the  tables  at  ^the  communion  was  an 
occasion  on  which  Mr  Duncan  rendered  him- 
self very  impressive.  He  debarred  from  the 
Lord's  table,  not  only  the  most  heinous  of 
criminals,  drunkards,  and  unclean  persons, 
but,  in  his  homily,  he  also  excluded,  as  unfit 
to  peurtake  of  the  sacrament,  all  those  who 
go  about  their  neighbour's  houses  backbiting 
and  gossiping,  wlio  walk  on  the  Sabbath, 
&C.,  &c  A  few  days  previous  to  a  com- 
munion Sabbath  he  had  heard  that  some  of 
the  villagers  had  been  stealing  firewood  from 
the  plantations  of  Cavers  estate,  and  he 
thereupon  included  in  liis  black  list  *'all 
those  persons  who  carry  away  sticks  from 
Cavers  plantations  without  authority."  This 
special  reference  to  firewood  stealing  was 
told  to  the  Laird  of  Cavers,  who,  in  con- 
sideration thereof,  granted  to  Mr  Duncan 
a  pension  of  £10  a-year.  Many  more  of  his 
sayimirs  are  yet  oftimes  repeated  by  those 
who  love  to  linger  in  memory  on  his  long 
and  laborious  career.  H  is  attainments  as  a 
linguist  were  great ;  and  many  a  youth  of 
rank  and  fortune,  who  gave  promise  of  be- 
coming a  scholar,  were  entrusted  to  his  care 
before  being  sent  to  a  university.  It  was 
he  who  had  the  direction  of  the  studies  of 
Dr  Leyden,  the  celebrated  orientalist  and 
poet.  That  his  learning  was  appreciated, 
And  his  piety  and  ministerial  labours  were 
admired,  we  have  ample  testimony.  His 
tombstone  in  Cavers  churchyard  has  the 
following  truthful  inscription  :— **  Rev.  Jas. 
Duncan,  died  August  3,  1830,  aged  76. 
The  Cameronian  Congregation  in  Deuhohn, 


among  whom  he  laboured  upwards  of  fiftjr 
years,  have  erected  this  stone  in  token  of 
the  regard  they  cherish  for  the  sincerity  and 
exemplary  piety  of  his  chMucier,  his  faith- 
fulness in  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial 
duties,  and  unwearied  solicitude  for  their 

DUNDAS,  Earl  of  Zetiand,  The  Family 
OP.—"  The  Dundases,"  says  Lord  Wood- 
houselee.  "are  descended  of  a  family  to 
which  the  historian  and  the  genealogist 
have  assigned  an  origin  of  high  antiquitv 
and  splendour,  but  which  has  been  stiU 
more  remarkable  for  producing  a  series  of 
men  eminently  distinguished  for  their  public 
services  in  the  highest  ofiices  in  Scotland." 
The  chief  of  the  house  is  James  Dundas. 
Esq.  of  Dundas  ^  and  of  the  distinguished 
branches,  the  prmcipal  are — 1,  Dundas  of 
Blair  Castie,  county  of  Perth,  now  renro- 
sented  by  Richard  Leslie  Bruce  Dunoas, 
Esq.,  major  in  the  army,  representative  also 
of  the  illustrious  house  of  Bruce  of  Airth ; 
2,  Dundas  of  Amiston  ;  3,  Dundas  of  Dud- 
dingston  ;  4,  Dundas  of  Finjg^ask.  Thomas 
Duudos,  grandson  and  heir  of  Sir  John 
Dundas  of  Fingask,  married  Berthea, 
daughter  of  John  Bailie  of  Castlecany, 
county  of  Stirling,  and  had  issue — lliomaa 
Dundas,  M.P.  for  Orkney  and  Zetland,  who 
succeeded  at  Fingask,  and  murried  Lady 
Janet  MaiUand,  by  whom  he  had  issue; 
and  Laurence  Dundas,  the  second  son.  1, 
Laurence  Dundas,  Esq.  of  Kerse,  com- 
missary-general and  contractor  to  the  army 
from  1748  to  1759,  was  created  a  baroni^ 
IGth  November  1762,  with  remainder,  in 
default  of  male  issue,  to  his  brother,  Thomas 
Dundas,  Esq.  of  Fingask.  Sir  Lawrence 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Major 
Alexander  Bruce  of  Kennet,  by  whom 
he  had  an  only  son.  2,  Sir  Thomas 
Dundas,  bom  in  1741,  who  succeeded  to 
the  title  in  1781,  and  was  elevated  to  the 
peerage  as  Boron  Dundas  of  Aske,  coun^ 
of  York,  in  August  13, 1794.  His  lordship 
married,  24th  May  1764,  Lady  Charlotte 
Wentworth,  second  daughter  of  William, 
third  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  by  whom  he  had  issue. 
Laurence  Dundas,  the  second  peer,  who  died 
r4th  June  1820,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Laurence  Dundas,  second  bar<ui| 
bom  10th  April  1766,  who  was  created 
Earl  of  Zetland  in  1838.  His  lordship,  who 
was  lord-lieutenant  and  vioe-admiral  of 
Orkney  and  Zetland,  and  an  alderman  of  the 
city  of  York,  married,  21st  April  1794, 
Harriot,  third  daughter  of  General  John 
Hale  (of  the  family  of  Hale  of  King's 
Walden,  Hertfordslure),  by  Mary,  daughter 
of  William  Choloner,  Esq.  of  Guisborough. 
county  of  York,  and  by  her,  who  died  April 
18, 1834,  has  bad  issue. 

DUNDAS,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Zetiand, 
Lord  Dundas,  son  of  Lawrence,  first  earl, 
succeeded  his  father  in  1839 ;  married.  1823, 
Sophia  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  Heaworth 
Williamson,  Bart,  and  has  issue. 

DUNFERMLINE,  Baron  James  Abbb- 
CBOMBIE,  of  Dunfermlme,  in  the  county  of 
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Fife,  wia  tin  Uiinl  Mm  of  the  gkllant  Sir 
Bal^  Aberoronilne,  the  hero  of  AleiaiidTU, 

5  J  tm  wife  Huy  Ann,  thn  d»ugiilar  of 
oho  Henzi  ji,  Eb^.  of  Fernton,  Perthshire. 
On  the  Dewi  reaching  England  of  ber  hne- 
iNHtd'a  ^loriooa  deMh  in  the  moment  of  vic- 
tmT,  hii  Ixly  wu  tuMd  to  the  peerage 
br  the  title  of  Buonen  Abercromble  of 
Abookir.  HgrthirdBon,tbe  subject  of  tliia 
notice,  WM  born  on tlie7th  November  1776. 
Having  adopted  the  legal  profeasioD,  he  be- 
oame  a  bamiter  in  England  in  ISOO.  He 
«»  foraometimeaComniisBionerofBank- 
nqtta;  appointed  Judge  Advocate-Gcucrsl 
in  1827:  made  Chief  B*ron  of  the  Er 
chequer  in  Scotland  in  1830 ;  and  Master  c 
the  Mint  in  1834.  He  waa  eli^H^  Sneaki 
of  the  House  of  Commonn  in  1S3A,  and  hu) 
that  tdgh  office  till  1839,  when,  on  resi^init 
it,  he  waa  raised  to  the  peemgo  ss  Loril 
Dunfermline.  Hie  lordship  enjoyeil  a  pen- 
uon  forthe  abolished  offict  of  ijiajttish  Chief 
Baron.  He  married,  on  the  14Ui  of  June 
I80a  Mary  Anne,  *lde«t  daughter  of  Edgfr- 
ton  Legh  oF  WeeChaJl  Legh,  Chvubire,  and 
"— '  -- 1  only  Br-    ''■ -* 


of  the  United  KinRdom,  K.C.B. 
He  was  Minister  R««dBnt  at  Hotetice  from 
December  1835  to  JaouMy  ISafl  ;  Mioiiiter 
Plenipotentiarj'  to  the  (jccmanic  Confeiiera- 
tion  from  January  18:«  to  May  IMO ; 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary at  Turin  from  May  1840  to  Nov. 
1851 ;  Miniiter  PlenipotentUiy  to  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands  from  Nov.  1851  to  Dec. 
IS58.  Ealph  Abercromby,  neooiid  baron, 
was  bom  in  18l)3 ;  succeeded  his  father, 
James,  in  1858  ;  married  Lady  Mary  Eliza, 
eldist  daughter  of  Gilbert,  second  Earl  of 
Minto.  anil  has  issue— the  Hon.  Mary 
Catherine  Elizabeth,  bom  in  1849. 

DURHAM,  TheFamilt  of.—' 
name  Durham  is  dtrivod  from  tbo  city  of 
that  mune  in  the  north  of  England.  Ilie 
first  holder  of  it  in  Scotland  settled  hei 


.L'uiiiBiu,    a  disci nguishcl   knight,    uiui    a 

lands  of  Grange,  afterwanis  called  Gi 
Durham,  in  Foriarebire.  A  draoenda: 
this  Sir  Willuim.   John   Durham,    hi 
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monarch  appointed  (!;^erk  of  the  Excheauer 
and  Director  of  the  Kolla,  from  which  offices 
be  waa  removed  during  Cromwell's  time, 
but  at  the  RnCorotinD  waa  le-inatatad  in 
them,  when  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  Charlea  II.  His  third 
Km,  Sir  Aleiander  Durham,  for  hii  services 
in  (he  royal  cause,  was  knighted  by  Charies 
IL,  and  constituted  Loid-Lyon-Kiug-at- 
Anoa.  Ho  died  muoamed,  vhan  he  be- 
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quoatbed  the  lands  of  lATgo,  which  he  had 
acquired  by  purchase,  to  his  nephew  FrancLt, 
the  son  of  his  eldest  brother,  Jamee  of  Pil- 
kerrow,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Glasgow. 
The  estate  of  Largo  formerly  belon|Kd  to 
the  famous  Admir^  Sir  Andrew  Wood, 
who  received  a  grant  of  it  from  Jamea  III. 
in  1483,  and  it  continued  in  posseasiou  of 
his  deecendanta  till  (he  time  of  Cbailea 
I.  After  the  Heetoraticn,  it  was  purchased 
bvSkAleianderDurbam,  Lord-Lyon.  The 
abovu-named  Francia  waa  succeeded  l>y  his 
brother,  James  Durham,  E»iq.  of  Lmco, 
who  marriud  Margartt,  dakigbter  of  Sir 
Thoiuaa  Kutherfoid  of  HuntliilL  This 
lady,  on  failure  of  isguo  male  of  her  father 
and  brother,  became  hvir  of  line  to  the  tith> 
and  honours  of  Lord  Itutlierford,  in  (be 
Iieeroge  uF  Scotland,  dormaDl  eince  the 
death  of  Hobert,  the  fourth  baron,  in  1724. 
Her  descendant.  Admiral  Sir  Philip  CliarlcH 
Durham,  quartered  the  artiu  of  Kutherford 
with  hie  owii,  and  Che  family  chums  the 
of  Rutherford. 


a  on  the  14th  Januar; 


DURHAM,  General  JaHES,  of  Largo, 
"  Ih  January  1751.  He 
_    no  less  than  seventy 

Biars,  having  entered  as  a  comet  in  the  2il 
razuon  Guani'i  on  die  22d  June  17CU. 
Un  the  lat  o[  September  1?J4  he  rvceiretl 
the  brevet  of  major ;  and  having  raiaeil  the 
Fifeshire  Fencibles,  hewaaatipoiiitedLieut.- 
Colooel  of  that  corps  on  the  'i3A  Octobur 
1794.  From  March  I8(H  to  December  1808 
he  acted  as  Brigailier  and  Majur-Genernil  in 
Ireland.  He  received  tbo  rank  of  Ma)i>r- 
Generul,  2.5th  A)vil  1808  ;  and  in  December 
was  placed  on  the  staff  in  tJcotUnd.  He 
attained  the  r»nk  of  LieutenanC-General  in 
1813,  and  thiit  .iF  General  in  \m>.  He  died 
on  the  eth  of  February  1840.  He  was  twice 
married  ;but, leavingno issue,  waa xucceuled 
in  bis  estates  by  his  brother,  Wiiliun  Dur- 
ham. F.B.1. 

DURHAM,  Admural  Hir  Philip  Chas., 
Vice-Admiral  of  the  White,  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Bath, 
and  Kuight  of  the  French  MiliUry  Order  of 
Merit,  was  the  third  Mill  of  Che  Ute  Jamex 
Durham  of  I^o,  in  FiFesbire,  and  was  one 
iif  the  lieutenants  of  the  Rnyrd  Geon^ 
bearicK  the  flag  of  liear-Admiril  Kempen- 
felt,  when  that  ill-fated  ship  snnk  at  her 
anchors  at  Spithead,  by  which  meluDcholy 

n  and  children, 
iitenant  Durham,  and  about  300  othera 
a  pioked  np  by  the  boats.*      At  ttie 
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oommenoeiDent  of  the  war  with  France,  in 
17!K^  the  subject  of  this  memoir  commanded 
ti^e  Spitfire  ^oop,  and  captured  several  of 
the  enemy's  privateers.  On  the  24th  June, 
in  the  same  year,  he  was  niorie  post  into  the 
Hind,  of  28  ^ns,  stationed  in  the  channel. 
Eariy  in  171)4,  Captain  Durham,  bein^  off 
the  Start,  was  chased  by  six  French  frigates, 
one  of  which  approached  so  near  to  the 
Hind  as  to  excliangre  a  few  shot,  which 
killetl  two  men  and  wounde<i  some  others. 
Captain  Durham,  before  the  rest  could  come 
up,  got  close  in  shore,  upon  which  the 
Frenchmen  tacked  and  stood  over  to  their 
own  coast.  Our  officer  was  soon  after  ap- 
pointed to  the  Anson,  a  cut-down  r>4, 
mounting  46  guns,  24-pounders  on  the  main- 
deck,  long  twelves  and  42-poun<ler  carro- 
nades  on  the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle. 
In  this  ship  he  was  employed  for  several 
years  on  the  coasts  of  France  and  Ireland, 
principally  under  the  orders  of  Sir  John 
Borlase  Wirren.  In  tlie  summer  of  f  7i»5, 
the  Anson  formed  part  of  the  armament 
sent  against  Quibert)n,  the  procee<lings  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  memoir  of  Vis- 
count Exmouth.  On  the  30th  March  17Dt>, 
in  comtiany  with  I^  Pomonc,  (J.ilatea,  and 
Artois,  she  fell  in  with  a  fleet  ot  seventy 
sail  going  for  pro^'isions  for  the  Frt^nch  fleet 
in  Brest,  under  the  escort  of  live  frigate.-*,  a 
ship  of  22,  and  a  brig  of  20  guns.  An  en- 
gagement immediatelv  ensued ;  but,  the 
enemy  pushing  through  the  Passage  du  Raz, 
the  only  ships  taken  were  I'Etoile,  of  30 
guns,  and  four  merchantmen.  On  tlie  27th 
July  17J*7,  the  Anson  assisteil  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  La  Calliope,  French  frigate,  and 
capture  of  her  convoy  laden  with  naval 
stores.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  same  year, 
in  company  with  the  Phaeton,  she  took  La 
Daphne,  of  30  guns  and  270  men,  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  In  the  ensuing  autumn, 
the  same  ships,  being  off  Bordeaux,  cap- 
tured La  Flore,  of  3(»  guns.  After  seeing 
the  last-mentioned  prize  safe  into  Plymouth, 
Captain  Durham  was  employed  watcliing  a 
French  souadron,  with  a  large  body  of 
troops  on  ooard,  destined  to  join  the  rebels 

gained  by  it  should  have  been  very  important  and 
▼ery  evident  to  liave  justiflcd  its  adoption  ;  and  if 
in  this  instance  it  was  at  all  Justifiable,  the  execu- 
tion of  it  ouKht  to  tiave  been  attended  to  with 
peculiar  care.  But  the  dreadful  accident  which 
liappened  affords  a  fatal  procf  that  the  proper 
precautions  for  security  bad  not  been  talien.  On 
the  above-mentioned  day,  at  six  a.m.,  the 
weather  being  fine,  and  the  wind  moderate,  it 
was  thought  a  favoural>le  opportunity  to  heel  the 
•hip,  and  orders  for  thatpuqwse  were  accordingly 
given.  By  ten  o'cloclc  she  was  careened  sutfi- 
ciently  to  enable  the  workmen  to  get  to  the  part 
that  leaked ;  but  in  order  to  repair  it  as  effec- 
tually as  possible,  the  ship  was  heeled  another 
streak.  After  this  was  done,  the  ship's  crew 
were  allowed  to  go  to  dinner,  but  the  dockyard 
men  continued  at  their  work,  and  had  almost 
finished  it,  when  a  sudden  and  violent  squall 
took  the  ship  on  the  raided  side,  and  the  lower 
deck  ports  to  leeward,  having  been  unaccountably 
left  open,  the  water  rushed  in ;  in  less  than 
eight  minutes  the  ship  filled,  and  sank  so  rapidly 


in  Ireland.  ^  He  kept  company  for  three 
weeks,  experiencing  much  bad  weather, 
until  the  enemy  appeared  off  the  Irish  coast, 
and  were  encountered  by  Sir  John  B. 
Warren.  The  Anson,  in  consequence  of  » 
press  of  sail,  unfortunately  carried  away  her 
mizen-mast,  main  lower,  and  top-sail  yards, 
tm  the  night  of  the  11th  October  1708,  just 
as  she  was  closing  with  the  sterumost  of  the 
French  ships,  and  her  commander,  officers, 
and  men  flattering  themselves  they  shoidu 
be  fully  repaid  for  all  their  fatigue  and 
anxiety.  By  indefatigable  exertions  the 
shij)  was  got  in  a  stiite  fit  for  service,  and 
joined  in  the  latter  part  of  the  action,  en- 
gaging five  French  frigates  for  a  consider- 
able f>ericKl,  and  sustaining  a  loss  of  four 
officers  and  eleven  men  ba^Uy  wounded,  four 
(»f  the  latter  mortally.  On  the  18th  of  the 
same  month,  Captaui  Durliam,  in  comjianv 
with  the  Kangaroo  sloop,  fell  in  with,  and, 
after  a  gallantly-disputed  actitm  of  an  hour 
anil  a  (juarter,  cajitured  La  Loire,  pierced 
for  .00  guns,  mounting  4(),  with  (JM  seamen 
and  soldiers,  48  of  whom  were  killed  and 
75  wounde«i.  The  Anson  had  2  men  killed 
and  14  wounded.  I^a  Loire  had  on  board 
clothirig  complete  for  3000  men,  1020  mus- 
kets, 200  Kabres,  3(>0  |)ouches,  25  cases  of 
musket-ball  Ciirtridge*',  and  oue  brass  field- 
piece,  with  a  great  (luantity  of  ammunition 
and  entrenching  t(H)ls.  She  had  previously 
bwn  severely  handled  and  much  crippled 
by  the  Mermaid,  a  small  frigate  com- 
mandcl  by  the  late  Captain  Newman.  In 
addition  to  the  above-mentioned  national 
vessels,  the  Anson,  during  the  time  she  was 
comnmnded  by  Captain  Durham,  ca|>tured 
several  French  and  Spanish  privateers. 
She  was  aUo  in  occasional  attendance  on 
their  late  Majesties  at  Weymouth.  On  the 
9th  September  1799  a  grand  naval  f ^,  con- 
sisting of  a  ball  and  dinner  party,  was  given 
on  board  by  Captain  Durham  and  his  lady, 
which  the  royal  family  honoured  with  their 
presence.  We  next  find  Captain  Durhun 
commanding  the  Eudvmion  frigate,  and 
employed  in  escorting  the  trade  from  Portu- 
gal and  the  Mediterranean.     In  1802  Uie 


that  the  officers  in  their  confusion  made  no 
signal  of  distress  ;  nor  indeed  if  they  had,  could 
any  assistance  have  availed,  for  after  her  lower 
ports  were  in  the  water,  no  exertions  could  have 
prevented  her  from  going  to  the  bottom.  When 
the  Royal  George  went  down  there  were  upwards 
of  1200  persons  on  board,  including  300  women 
and  children.  The  people  who  were  on  deck,  to 
the  number  of  200  and  upwards,  were  saved  by 
going  out  on  the  topsail  yards,  which  remained 
above  water  after  the  ship  reached  the  bottom. 
About  seventy  more  were  picked  up  by  the  boats 
from  the  other  ships  at  the  auchorage.  Rear- 
Admirai  Kempenfclt,  the  rest  of  the  ofnconi,and 
about  nine  hundred  people  were  drowned.  Re- 
peated attempts  have  since  been  made  to  weigh 
the  Koyal  George,  but  in  vain  In  the  beginning 
of  17«3  a  monument  was  erected  in  the  church- 
yard of  Kingston,  in  the  island  of  Portsea,  to  the 
hiemory  of  Kear-Admiral  Kempenfelt  and  his 
fellow-sufferers.  A  largo  sum  of  money  was  also 
raised  by  subscription  for  the  relief  of  the 
widows,  so.,  of  those  who  perished. 
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. w,v»-i»juimu-Hoie  zi8t  October  in  the 

same  year,  uhe  uvi8taine<i  a  much  heavier 
I0H8,  having  had  17  men  nhun  and  53 
wouudeti.  Amou^'  the  latter  nimibor  was 
Ca]>tiuu  Durham,  whose  excrtious  after  tlie 
battle  in  endeavouring  to  save  I'Aigle,  a 
French  74,  from  being  wrecked,  were  i>ar- 
ticularly  noticed  by  JNelsou's  gr&U&nt  suc- 
oeiisor.  Vice-Admixul  Colliugwood,  in  his 
official  de8)>atches.  At  the  public  funeral 
of  his  heroic  chief,  our  officer  bore  the  banner 
of  the  deceased,  as  a  Knight  of  the  Bath. 
He  subsequently  comujanded  the  Kenown, 
of  74  guns,  and  from  her  removed  into  the 
Colossus  ot  the  same  force,  in  which  ship  he 
terminated  his  services  as  a  captain.  Uis 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  a  flag-officer  took 
phice  July  31,  1810.  In  1811  we  find  Kear- 
Admiral  Durnam  commanding  a  divisi(m  of 
the  North  Sea  fleet,  employed  off  the 
Scheldt.  During  the  two  following  years 
his  flag  was  flying  on  board  the  Bulwark, 
in  the  Channel.  Towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  he  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  at  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  proceeded 
thither  in  the  Venerable,  74.  On  his  pas- 
sage out.  in  company  with  the  Cyane  sloop, 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  and 
capture  two  French  frigates  of  the  largest 
class,  the  Alemene  and  Iphigcnia.  The 
former,  in  an  attempt  to  board  the  Vener- 
able, had  32  officers  and  men  slain,  and  50 
wounded.  On  the  part  of  the  British,  two 
seamen  were  killed  and  four  wounded.  A 
few  days  previous  to  the  above  event,  the 
Venerable  bad  captured  Le  Jason,  French 
letter  of  marque,  from  Bordeaux,  bound 
for  New  York,  with  a  cargo  composed  of 
silks,  ^ines.  and  other  articles  of  mer- 
chandise. On  the  2d  January  1815,  Rear- 
Admiral  Durham  was  nominated  a  K.C.B. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  co-ope- 
rated with  the  late  Lieutcnant-General  Sir 
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C-harles  I.  whei 
brought  to   CO', 
youth  ;  and  bei; 
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crainty,  laeartf  aa  the  reijni  ntKini^  John  ; 
tbe^  aftenrardi  ac(|uireil  Hi^lminEhnm,  !>; 
tnwriage  with  the  daughter  and  heir  of 
HelminebiiUi  of  Helminglmm  :  uvl  several 
of  thtnn  KTved  the  office  ot  High  Sheriff  of 
Norfolk  and  Sufiiilk.  Refereuw  is  mods  to 
Collin's  Baronetage,  t.  70—70,  far  ta 
scconDt  of  this  aocient  fnmily.  Lionel, 
aecand  Eari  of  DfRart,  elilvHt  fnn  of  the 
Countem.  had.  during  tho  lifetimB  ot  his 
toother,  the  atvle  of  Lord  Huntingtnwer,  and 
was  chosBD  M.P.  forOxfrml,  1678  and  leS,! 
Ho  aucocedod  bin  mother  ia  ths  earldom  of 
Dyiiatt,  ie06 ;  vaa  choBcn  rafmljer  for  thu 
muntj  of  Suflblk  in  169rt;  and  re-rhonen 
1700  and  1701.  On  the  acceuion  oF  Queen 
Anne  he  had  the  offvr  of  thv  mtent  of  a 
baioQ  of  England,  which  he  declined  ;  and 
wafi  a  fourth  time  chosen  fur  the  county  of 
Suffolk  :  also  hiiih  steward  of  Ipawidi,  anil 
died  3d  February  172fi.  Hia  l.prd.hip 
luarricd  in  1G80  Grace,  eldest  daughter  (and 
co-heire»a  with  her  sjiter  Mary,  wife  of  the 
Earl  of  Bradford},  of  Hir  Thomas  Wilbra- 
bam  of  Woo'lhry,  in  the  county  ,,(  Chester, 
Bart,  and  by  her  had  a  oon,  Lionel,  Lord 
Uuntini<tower.  who  pre-deee»»ed  hia  father. 
LiirdHuntinetnwennaiTiedMiM  Henrietta 
Hemgp.  A  rrJative  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
■hire,  by  whom  be  had  a  non.  Lionel,  third 
Earl  of  Dysart,  who  suceeedeil  his  itrand- 
father  in  1726.  He  was  inverted  with  the 
Order  of  the  Thistle  in  1743.  and  died  in 
1770,  in  his  airty-thir-l  yenr.  A  grand- 
daughter of  tuB  lordi-hir,  Maria  Carnline 
Manners,  was  married  to  Visoount  Maclulf, 
vidtst  son  and  heir-a|iparent  of  Alexander, 
third  Earl  of  Fife,  ancl  dyinft  at  Edinhni^h 
without  issue,  in  December  IW.'i,  wan  hurini 
mi  Heltuingham.  A  very  pictunw|ue  and 
beautiful  portrait  of  this  lady  was  puUliehed 
in  1807,  as  follona  :— 
"  BtiwiieT.or  Mfnd,  in  thiifilnl  iVeteh  li 
In  human  beautf  tliDUHli  Ilie  riirm  cmll 


horn  in  1736.  He  sueceedeil  his  father, 
th«  third  Earl,  in  1770;  and  dying  in 
1799,  in  the  eixty-thini  year  of  bis  ase, 
without  issue,  was  succeeded  by  his 
hrother.  Bah  Earl  of  Dysart,  Wilhraham, 
who  was  bom  in  1739,  and  inherited  the 
otates  of  the  Wilbrahams  at  Wooilhey,  in 
Cheshire.  He  woji  an  officer  in  the  Kojal 
Navy  at  an  early  aue,  and  afttrmarils  went 
into  the  anny.  He  atlaine'l  the  rank  of 
tnajor,  and  then  retired.  He  died  without 
iaaue,  when  the  peerage  clevolved  on  his  only 
■urviving sister,  Louisa,  Cuunlesa  of  Dysart. 
who  wad  bom  m  1745,  and  married  in  1765 
John  Manners,  Esq.  of  Grantluun  (InuiRe, 
in  the  omnty  of  Lincoln,  by  whom  (who 
died  in  17Q2}  her  ladyshtn  had  a  large 
faniQy.  She  was  succeeded  by  hergraudaoo, 
Lionel  William  John   Tolmaab,  Eari   of 


Lionel  Felix,  Lord  Hunttngtower,  and  othei 

DYSART,  ELtzABnn,  Countess  of,  the 
eldest  daughter,  succeeile<l  her  father  in  the 
title.  Hhe  was  a  woman  of  unuommon 
beauty,  and  of  splendid  tolentj.  She  bod  * 
~ini!erful  rguickness  of  apprehension,  and 
amaxing  \iradty  in  conversation.  Sha 
d  studiai  not  onJy  divinity  and  history, 
tmathemjtticsaudphilnsophy.  Cromwell 
nself— the  stem  Cromwell— was  unable  to 
list  her  blandishments.  Klie  married, 
it,  .Sir  Lionel  Talmash  of  Helmingham, 
tho  oounty  of  Suftblk,  Bart. ,  who  clied  in 
.  I>!l :  and  on  the  6th  Decemlier  1B70  aha 
ohtnine'l  from  King  Charles  It.  a  charter 
under  the  great  sesl,  ratifying  the  letters 
nalent  to  her  father,  William,  Eart  ot 
Dysart,  and  his  hem  therein  exoresud,  ot 
the  titlen  of  Earl  of  Dysart  and  l>ml  Hnnt- 
ingtowcr,  datnl  at  OiFnnl,  :i<l  August  1643  ; 
and  as  thiiiie  titles  had  beeu  iwsigned  into 
the  hands  of  His  Majesty  liy  the  Counts*, 
he  oF  new  granted  them  to  the  Countesi, 
ami  to  such  of  her  issue  as  she  might  nomi- 
nate in  writini*  under  her  hand  at  any  tams 
of  her  life,  and  the  heirs  of  euch  nominse, 
the  eldest  always  suepeeding  without  diri- 
sion,  if  a  female ;  and  in  failure  of  such 
noqiination,  then,  and  in  that  oaac,  the 
hein  whatever  of  the  sai<l  Countess  to  suo- 
cce'l  nithout  division,  with  the  former  pi9- 
ceileiioy.  The  Ciuntesa  married,  secondly, 
nt  Petersham,  17th  Febmary  1071-2.  John, 
Duke  of  Lauderdale,  K.G.,  His  Majesty'* 
Commiasioner  for  Scotland.  After  thmr 
marriage  they  nuule  a  progress  round  the 
country,  where  they  were  attended  and  re- 
ceived with  regal  pomp  and  respect.  All 
the  power  of  Scotland  was  vested  in  their 
hands  for  many  yeart  His  (irace  died 
24th  August  lliH2.  The  Duchess  survived 
tillJune  1696,  and  was  buried  in  Petersham 
church  on  the  16th  of  that  month.  By  the 
Duke  she  hod  no  issue  ;  but  by  Sir  Uoiwl 
Talmosh  her  Crace  had  eleven  children,  of 
whom  six  died  young. 


EDGAR,  The  Bight  Rev.  HKyBT.-  Thu 
deivjman,  whose  name  is  omitted  in  all  the 
catalogueB  annexed  to  the  Kpboopal  Churdi 
History  of  Scotland,  was  consecrated  at 
Cupar,  in  Fife,  on  the  1st  November  1758, 
by  the  Bishops  White,  Falconer,  Rait,  and 
Aleiander.  He  was  formerly  pastor  of  » 
congregation  at  Arbroath.  The  reason  of 
the  omission  now  mentioned  is  perhaps  fur- 
nished liy  the  circumstance  that  Mr  Ednr 
was  at  first  appointed  coadjutor  to  Biattop 
White.  It  is  iwrfecUy  certain,  however, 
that  he  succeeds  his  principal  in  the  supar- 
iutendctice  of  the  district  of  Fife,  and  coO' 
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tinued  to  perf onn  his  duties  there  as  long 
aff  he  lived.  The  period  of  his  death  is  no- 
where recorded,  but  it  admits  of  no  doubt 
that  he  survived  his  predecessor  at  least 
several  years. 

ELLICE,  The  Rif^ht  Hon.  Edward, 
M.P.,  claimed  no  pedigree  beyond  his  de- 
scent from  several  generations  of  freeholders 
in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  believed  to  be 
desoendantt)  of  one  original  settler  of  their 
surname  who  crossed  the  borders  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  island  during  the  civil 
wars.  His  own  family,  we  believe,  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  generally  followed 
agricultural  pursuits,  till  his  grandfather 
engaged  in  business  in  the  Transatlantic 
Stat^  on  the  American  war  of  independence. 
Mr  Ellice's  father,  a  man  of  goo<l  commer- 
cial business  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
being  a  loyalist,  removed  to  Montreal,  in 
Canada.  The  father  there  founded  the  great 
mercantile  house  of  Inglis,  Ellice,  &  Co., 
and  before  the  end  of  the  last  century  Uie 
firm  ^tablished  a  house  in  the  city  of 
London.  The  father  ha<l  a  large  family  of 
sons  and  daughters,  of  whom  Edward,  the 
subject  of  our  present  memoir,  was  the  third 
son.  He  was  bom  in  Golden  Square,  Lon- 
don, in  1782.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
pla(>ed  at  Winchester  College.  How  long 
be  remaine*!  there,  or  what  rank  he  gained 
in  competition  with  hia  schoolfellows,  is 
unknown ;  but  the  instruction  of  such  a 
public  school  was  obviously  a  great  advan- 
tage to  him.  He  was  then  sent  to  the 
Scottish  University  of  St  Andrews,  where 
he  remained  a  considerable  time.  Mr  Ellice 
never  claimed  any  great  proficiency  in  the 
dead  languages,  but  he  used  to  say  that  at 
least  he  had  acquired  his  own  living  tongue, 
and  a  love  of  ancient  history  and  classical 
biography.  He  also  attended  lectures  on 
Logic,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Belles  Lettres. 
For  a  youth  designed  for  commerce  and  the 
office  of  a  city  merchant  such  an  education 
was  of  itself  a  good  ca])ital ;  and  he  ever 
expressed  a  deep  gratitude  to  bis  father  for 
the  su}>erior  education  affonled  him.  From 
St  Andrews  Mr  Ellice  passed  to  the  city 
house  as  a  clerk ;  and  there  he  formed 
his  business  habits,  his  unwearying  ))ower 
of  application,  and  his  resiHict  for  punctu- 
ality. The  exact  duration  of  his  city  clerk- 
ship is  not  known,  but  he  was  early  sent  to 
Canada  on  business  of  the  firm,  who  were 
then  among  the  largest  shijiowners  in  the 
world.  He  has  stated  that  his  first  visit  to 
the  United  States  was  in  ISOIi,  more  than 
half  a  century  since.  Mr  Ellice  at  that 
time  formed  the  acquaintance  of  many  of 
the  families  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and,  we  nee<l  scarcely^  say, 
of  the  principal  merchants  and  capitalists  of 
the  States.  He  made  several  voyages  to  the 
New  World,  and  lastly,  in  1850,  he  again 
visited  the  Northern  continent,  purely  from 
the  interest  of  a  traveller  desiring  to  see 
with  his  own  eyes  the  social  progress  since 
his  previous  visit,  an  interval  of  some  years  ; 
and  if  he  had  not  been  restrained  by  his 
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friends  he  would  have  re-crossed  the  Atlantic 
last  year  from  interest  in  the  causes  and 
probable  consequences  of  the  deplorable  civil 
war  now  raging  in  the  States.  He  had  for 
years  said  that  ne  had  outlived  the  American 
race  of  statesmen — that  Calhoun,  Webster, 
and  Clay  were  the  last  of  that  class.  He 
said  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  material  was  still 
left  in  sufficient  abundance  for  a  fresh  sup- 
ply ;  but  that  the  intelligent,  instructed,  and 
wealthy  classes  had  thn)wn  away  the  staff 
from  their  hands  by  the  concession  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  and  an  equal  vote  to  every 
foreigner  who  had  landed  twelve  months  on 
the  shores  of  America.  This  fatal  political 
mistake,  he  said,  was  aggravated  by  the 
weakness  of  the  Executive  in  a  Federal 
Union  which  separate  States'  rights.  For 
years  he  had  o))enly  said  in  society,  and 
written  to  every  correspondent  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  a  political  crisis  was  im)>end- 
ing,  which  could  only  involve  an  internecine 
civil  war— that  a  contest  between  Pn)tection 
and  Free  Trade,  between  slave  and  free 
lai)our,  and  between  th«  gentry  of  the  South 
and  the  men  of  the  North,  must  ensue,  termi- 
nating in  a  mortal  strife.  He  was  at  Nice 
when  the  first  bl<Mxl  was  shed,  and  he  wrote 
his  opinion  home  that  the  contest  would  be 
of  considerable  duraticm ;  that  it  was  one 
practically  for  "  boundaries"  between  the 
two  classes  of  States ;  that  in  its  earlier 
courses  it  would  necessitate  an  inconvertible 

Caper  currency,  ending  virtually  in  national 
ankruptcy  and  grievious  svmering;  and 
that  the  war  must  be  fought  out  until  it 
ended  in  the  complete  independence  of  the 
Southerners,  or  in  their  temporaiy  conquest 
and  social  ruin.  The  latter  result,  through 
good  and  evil  report,  he  dislielieved  ;  but  he 
held  that  if  the  North  succeeded  by  their 
naval  supremacy  in  subjugating  or  destroy- 
ing the  South,  it  would  have  eventually  the 
worst  results  for  the  Confederation.  Indeed, 
he  viewed  the  civil  war  as  a  "fact"  as 
proof  positive  that  such  a  vast  extent  of  terri- 
tory and  increasing  population  never  could 
many  years  longer  hold  together  in  one  na- 
tionahty ;  that  conflicting  interests  had  and 
would  early  rend  the  States  in  twain, 
and  that  certainly  their  Federal  form  of  go- 
vernment was  the  least  calculated  to  keep 
together  such  dissonant  interests  ;  and  that 
the  **  KebeUion"  was  a  precedent  of  revolu- 
tion, which  would  prol)ably  end  in  three  or 
four  distinct  governments.  Mr  Ellice,  in 
uttering  these  far-sighted  views,  declared 
that  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  past  some  of 
the  most  able  public  men  of  the  States  had 
expressed  to  him  their  conviction  that  the 
growing  and  boundless  extension  of  the 
States  had  altogether  revolutionised  the 
representative  system,  and  would  render  it 
unmanageable.  Ex-Pr^idents  confessed  to 
him  that  they  had  not  in  truth  been  succes- 
sors of  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Maddi- 
son.  Mr  Ellice  was  therefore  of  opinion 
that  the  success  of  the  North  against  the 
South  would  be  the  most  fatal  consequence 
of  the  civil  war,  and  would  only  hasten  the 
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nhinuite  diasolotioii  of  the  original  Federal 
Unkm.  Mr  EUioe's  pubiie  life  became  at 
his  death  the  principal  subject  of  interest 
His  eariy  political  opinions  were  certainly 
those  hidf  a  century  ago  contemptuously 
designated  as  "  Radical,"  and  thev  clung  to 
him,  more  or  less,  throughout  his  public 
career.  He  was  the  early  friend  ana  con- 
stant companion  of  Burdett,  Lord  King, 
Lord  Radnor,  Lord  Althorp,  and  Sir  John 
Cam  Hobhouse  (Lord  Brougnton),  and  the 
occasional  companion  of  some  of  Lord 
Byroads  earliest  **  Hours  of  Idleness"  in 
London.  On  tbe  3d  of  J  uno,  1809,  he  was 
{Ht)posed  by  Lord  Jersey,  and  elected  a 
member  of  BrtMikes*  Club.  In  the  latter 
society,  and  as  the  brother-in-law  of  the 
late  £arl  Grey,  he  was  of  course  the  asso- 
ciate of  all  the  leading  Whigs  of  the  past 
Sneration.  Desiring  a  seat  in  the  Lower 
ouse  of  Parliament,  in  1818  he  first  suc- 
cessfully contested  Coventry,  defeating  Mr 
Butterworth,  the  London  law  publiaher,  a 
native  of  that  city.  Mr  Ellice  s  colleague 
was  Mr  Peter  Moore,  in  1830  he  regained 
his  seat  Perhaps  no  representative  of  a 
large  town  was  ever  so  long  a  popular 
member,  or  was  allowed  such  independent 
action  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
truth  was.  that  the  member  and  his  consti- 
tuents thoroughly  understood  and  trusted 
each  other.  Yet  he  often  had  to  bear  the 
growl  of  a  mob,  always  soothing  them  by 
his  John  Bull  defiance,  urbanity  of  manner, 
and  ability  of  speech.  In  the  Opposition 
minorities  of  the  first  three  Parliaments,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  he  commonly 
voted  in  Mr  Hume's  divisions,  but  now  and 
then  dividing  with  the  majority  when  he 
deemed  Mr  Hume*s  motions  "  Penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish."  On  Lord  Grey's  ad- 
vent to  office  in  November  1830,  Mr 
Ellice  was  ap))ointed  Joint  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  having  the  political  department 
and  **  Whip"  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
At  no  jienod  of  time  was  that  position 
more  aitluous ;  and  he  was  opposed  by 
his  friend  Mr  Holmes,  who  always  said 
that  Mr  Ellice  was  the  most  fair,  yet  fight- 
ing, opponent  he  had  met  in  the  field  of 
politics.  They  continued  friends  till  the 
death  of  the  latter.  On  the  dissolution  of 
1831,  Mr  EUice,  **virtute  officU,"  was  the 
principal  manager  of  the  general  election. 
His  strong  common  sense  and  moral  courage 
were  of  signal  service  to  the  Reform  interest ; 
and  his  relations,  public  and  private,  to 
Lord  Grey  were  ot  great  service  to  the 
Liberal  interest  and  to  the  Whig  party.  He 
had  also  a  large  provincial  connection  among 
the  local  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party,  which 
influence  he  exercised  to  the  further  advan- 
iage  of  the  Government,  and  really  on  the 
side  of  law  and  order.  He  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  of  Four,  who  pre- 
pared the  first  scheme  of  Reform  for  the 
approval  of  Lord  Grey's  Cabinet ;  but  he 
was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  (question  among 
the  Prime  Minister's  best  friends,  and  wi£ 
Lord  Durham,  and  otheiB,  he  stood  fiist  by 
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the  clause  of  the  English  act  enfranchiniig 
the  metropolitan  burghs.  Mr  Ellice  has  the 
credit  of  the  principiJ  agency  in  the  liberal 
addition  Lord  Grey,  by  consent  of  William 
IV.,  made  to  the  trades  and  number  of  the 
peerage,  after  the  Keform  Bill  became  law  ; 
some  of  those  titles  were  notoriously  com- 
pensations for  the  sacrifice  of  disfranchised 
rotten  burghs.  But  when  the  great  national 
contest  was  happily  and  peacefullv  ended, 
Mr  Ellice  was  thoroughlv  tired  of  his  voca- 
tion. After  the  new  election  he  resigned 
the  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury,  and 
desired  no  other  office  in  the  State.  Indeed 
he  had  pressing  affairs  in  the  Canadas  and  in 
the  United  States  requiring  his  fiersonal 
attention.  He  had  taken  his  pauage  for 
another  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  when 
he  reluctantly  yielded  to  Lord  Grey's  pres- 
sure in  accepting  the  Secretaryship  at  War, 
with  a  seat  m  the  Cabinet  This  office  he 
held  till  the  sudden  dismissal  of  the  Mel- 
bourne Ministry  in  November  1834.  On 
that  event  he  went  abroad,  and  was  re- 
elected for  Coventry  in  his  absence — hie 
brother,  Mr  Bussell  Ellice,  representing 
him.  From  this  ))eriod  his  officiid  publio 
life  ceased,  and  no  inducement  could  tempt 
him  again  to  take  office.  Such  was  hie 
singular  public  character.  He  was  a  poli- 
tician "  sui  generis,"  and  one  who  cannot  be 
re-placed  in  this  generation.  Mr  Ellii-e  wae 
at  least  disinterested.  Public  life  cost  him  A 
a  fortune.  It  is  well  known  to  his  intimate 
fiiends  that  the  Secretary  of  the  TVeasiny 
inflicted  on  him  a  heavy  loss,  as  he  preferred 
to  keep  promises  he  had  made  in  1831-32^ 
which  the  party  funds  could  not  clear.  A 
peerage  was  within  his  reach,  and  yet  un- 
sought, because  he  preferred  the  station  of  n 
commoner.  He  was  at  least  no  courtier  in 
the  vulgar  sense  of  tbe  term  ;  but  he  was  n 
loyal  subject  of  his  Sovereign,  and  a  firm 
believer  in  the  superiority  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy.  Not  many  days  before  his  death. 
at  the  Inverness  public  meeting,  heexpressed 
that  loyalty  in  plain  eloquent  won^  The 
late  Prince  Consort  much  appreciated  hie 

i'udgment  on  military  questions,  and  yet  Mr 
tlllice  had  the  manliness  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  condemn  an  appointment  in 
favour  of  the  Prince  which  he  thought  was 
the  right  of  old  officers  of  long  and  hard 
service.  On  the  first  levee  afterwards  he 
made  a  point  of  presenting  himself,  and  he 
was  gratified  by  a  frank  and  coidial  recep- 
tion. He  ever  retained  his  friendships,  nc^ 
withstanding  political  differences.  He  pre- 
servefl  his  intercourse  with  Lord  Derby,  and 
his  friend  the  late  Sir  James  Graham,  and 
with  others  of  the  old  Tory  and  new  Conser- 
vative party.  For  many  years  he  had  an 
occasional  difierence  with  Lord  Palmerston 
on  points  of  foreign  pohcy ;  but  on  his 
Loraship's  accession  to  the  Premiership, 
Mr  Ellice  promptly  and  consistentiv  sup- 
ported his  Ministry.  He  said,  **m  the 
state  of  parties  and  our  foreign  relations. 
Lord  Palmerston,  like  Chatham,  was  the 
man  for  the  times."    He  did  not  always 
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i^^ree  with  Earl  Russell,  but  he  ever  did 
juRtioe  to  that  noble  lord's  services  to  the 
Liberal  cause;    Mr  EUice  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  agitation  of  further  Reform  in 
our  representative  system  during  the  Cal)i- 
nets  of  Lord  Aberdeen   and    Lord  John 
Russell,  because  he  thought  the  measures 
then  proposed  inopportune,  and  that  they 
would  prove  abortive  in  the  state  of  parties. 
He  predicted  that  neither  would  be  read  a 
second  time,  and  such  was  their  still-bom 
fote.     No  man  knew  better  by  experience 
the  difficulty  and  danger  of  a  Government 
in  proposing  organic  reforms  not  supported 
by  the  feeuog  of  a   nation.      Mr   £llice 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Civil   Laws   from   the    University  of    St 
Andrews,  and  he  was  a  Deputy-Lieutenant 
of  Inverness-shire.      He  was  the  original 
chairman  of  the  Reform  Club,  mainly  eBta- 
blished  in  1834-d  by  his  influence.     He  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  many  French  stateH- 
men  of  the  Orleans  dynasty,  and  of  M.  Thiers 
in  particular.     With  many  foreigners  he 
maintained  to  the  hour  of  his  death  confi- 
dential correspondence.     He  was  true  to 
old  friends,  alike  in  adversity  and  in  pi*o8- 
perity.     Such  a  man  is  no  common  loss  to 
nis  country  and  to  his  many  devoted  friends. 
The  funeral  of  the  late  lamented  gentleman 
took  place  on  Wetlnesday,  iWth  i!!>e}>teml)er 
1863,  and  was  strictly  of  a  private  nature. 
The  place  of  interment  is  a  woode<l  eminence, 
near  Ardocby  Lodge,  at  the  west  end  of 
Loch  Garrv— a  retired  and  beautiful  spot,  to 
which  the  deceased  used  occasionally  to  re|mir 
in  order  to  admire  the  varied  and  magnifi- 
cent scenery  which  the  situation  commands. 
The  son  of  the  deceased,  Mr  Edward  Ellice, 
M.P.,  was  the  chief  mourner,  and  a  few 
other  relatives  and   friends   were  present. 
The  burial  service  was  read  by  the  RtiV.  Mr 
Swinburne  of  St  John's  Chapel,  Inverness. 
Mr  Ellice  died  intestate,   leaving  only  a 
memorandum  desiring  that  he  might   be 
buried  at  the  least  possible  exjiense  near  the 
place  where  he  migtit  happen  to  die  ;  and  no 
mvitations  to  attend  the  funeral  were  issued 
except  to  those  immediately  connected  with 
the  family.     .     .     The  death  of  this  eminent 
and  truly  estimable  man  was  strikingly  and 
awfully  sudden.     He  had  for  some  years  suf- 
fered severely  from  attacks  of  gout,  and  on 
the  last  day  of  his  existence  he  complained  of 
touches  of  acute  pain,  but  these  were  merely 
flying  symptoms  which  speedily  passed  oft, 
and  when  he  retired  to  rest  about  eleven 
o'clock  on  Wednesday  night, the  2.3d  of  Sep- 
tember above-mentioned,  he  was  as  cheerful 
and  apparently  as  well  as  he  had  been  for 
years.     Next  morning,  about  seven  o'clock, 
nis  servant  entering  his  bed-room  found  him 
lifeless,  one  hand  lying  across  his  chest,  his 
^68  dosed,  and  neither  his  countenance  nor 
position  exiiibiting  the  least  trace  of  pain  or 
conflict.    He  had  always  prayed  for  such  a 
peaceful  exit,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  both  his  father  and  his  brother.  Captain 
EUice,  died  in  the  same  sudden  manner, 
wiUiout  premonition  or  struggle.    A  few 
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days  before  his  decease  he  remarked  that  at 
the  age  of  eighty  he  could  not  expect  to  last 
much  longer — that  he  had  lived  a  long  and 
very  happ^  life — that  he  was  thankful  for 
such  blessings — and  was  ouite  prepared  to 
relinquish  them  whenever  toe  final  summons 
should  come.  And  thus,  happy  in  his  death 
as  in  his  life,  one  of  the  best,  the  kindest, 
and  most  generous  of  men  closed  his  honour- 
able career,  and  paf>sed  swiftly  and  silently 
into  the  eternal  world. 

ELLICE,  Edward,  Esq.  of  Glenquoich, 
in  the  county  of  Inverness,  M.P.  ft»r  the  St 
Andrews  district  of  Fife  burghs,  is  the  only 
son  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Edward  Ellice. 
M.P.  for  Coventry.  In  1834  he  marriea 
Katharine  Jane,  second  daughter  of  an  ex- 
tenj'ive  landed  proprietor  in  Fife — namely, 
the  late  General  Balfour  of  Balbimie.  Mrs 
Ellice  died  in  18C4.  Mr  Ellice,  jun.,  sat  for 
Hudderefield  frtim  May  to  July  1837,  and 
has  represented  the  St  Andrews  boi^ghs 
since  the  general  election  of  July  1837.  As 
a  politician,  he  has  been  a  consistent  LiberaL 
Inclination  and  opportunity  broueht  him 
into  close  contact  with  the  most  intelligent 
and  influentialmembers  of  the  Liberal  party : 
and,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  ana 
upwards,  he  may  be  said  to  have  taJcen  a 
lead  in  every  measure  of  reform  which  has 
met  the  approval  of  moderate  Liberals,  and 
has  particularly  distinguished  himself  by 
his  cordial  and  indefatigable  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  the  county  of  Fife  in  general, 
and  especially  of  the  burghs  of  Cunar  and 
St  Andrews,  Anstruther,  and  the  otoer  four 
coast  burghs,  which  he  has  so  long  and 
faithfully  represented.  Throughout  his 
whole  Parliamentary  career,  Mr  Ellice  has 
been  a  consist«'nt  and  uniform  supporter  of 
every  practicable  measure  of  soci»<l  reform, 
especially  of  an  extended  and  unsectarian 
system  of  education,  and  has  always  been 
an  opponent  to  all  kinds  of  intolerance. 

ELLIOT,  The  Family  op.  — Gilbert 
Elliot,  Esq.,  grandson  of  Gilbert  Elliot  of 
Stobbs  (who  was  ancestor  o'  the  celebrated 
General  Elliot,  created  Baron  Heathfield 
for  his  gallant  and  successful  defence  of 
Gibraltar),  was  constituted  one  of  the  Lords 
of  Session  in  Scotland,  when  be  assumed 
the  honorary  designation  of  Lord  Minto. 
He  was  subsequently  appointed  Lord  Jus- 
tice-Clerk, ana  created  a  baronet  of  Nova 
Scotia  in  1700.  Sir  Gilbert  married  Jane, 
daughter  of  Sir  Andrew  Carre,  Knight  of 
Cavers,  county  Roxburgh,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son — Sir  Gilbert,  second 
baronet,  who  being  also  bred  to  the  bar, 
was  appointed  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  ana 
assumed  the  title  formerly  borne  by  his 
father,  that  of  Minto.  He  married  Aelen, 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Stuart,  Bart,  of 
Allan  bank,  and  had  issue — Sir  Gilbert, 
third  baronet  This  gentleman  filled  several 
high  oflicial  situations,  and  was  at  one  time 
a  candidate  for  the  Speaker's  chair.  He  was 
a  man  of  considerable  political  talents,  and 
possessed,  likewise,  poetical  abilities  of  no 
oommon   order,   as   the  celebrated  song, 
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My  sheep  I  neglected,  I  broke  my  sheep- 
hook/'  of  which  he  was  the  author,  suin- 
ciently  evinces.  He  married  Agnes  Murray 
Kynynmound,  heir  of  Melguud,  county 
Forfar,  and  of  Kjm]^ mound,  Fifeshire,  bv 
whom  he  harl  issue— Sir  Gilbert,  fourth 
baronet,  bom  23d  April  1751,  fintt  Earl  of 
Minto,  of  whom  we  presently  give  an  inde- 
pmdent  memoir.  He  married,  3d  January 
1777,  Anna  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir 
George  Amyand,  Bart. .  by  whom  (who  died 
ath  Maroh  1829)  he  had— GUbert  Elliot 
Murray  Kynynmound,  P.  C,  G.  C.  B., 
county  Roxburgh,  second  Earl,  Viscount 
Melgund  of  Melgund,  county  Forfar,  Baron 
Minto  of  Minto,  county  Roxburgh,  and  a 
baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  born  Itith  Nov. 
1782 ;  succeeded  his  father,  2l8t  June  1814  ; 
married,  in  1806,  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of 
Patrick  Brydone,  Esq.,  and  has  issue- 
William  Hugh,  Viscount  Melgund,  M.P., 
bom  March  19,  1814;  married,  20th  May 
1844,  Emma  Eleanor  Elizabeth,  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  General  Sir  T.  Hii«lop,  Bart., 
G.C.B.,  and  has — Gilbert  John,  bom  9th 
July  1845 ;  Arthur  Ralph  Douglas,  bom 
17th  Dec.  1840 ;  Hugh  Frederick  Hislop, 
bom  23d  Febmary  1848  ;  and  another  son, 
b(?m  14th  September  1849. 

ELLIOT  MURRAY  KYNYN- 
MOUND.  Gilbert,  first  Earl  of  Minto, 
a  distinguished  statesman,  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Gilbert,  by  Mrs  Agnes  Murray  Kynyn- 
mound, heiress  of  Melgund,  in  li  orfarshire, 
and  of  Kynynmound,  in  Fifeshire,  was  bom 
April  2:i,  1751.  After  receiving  i>art  of  his 
education  at  a  school  in  Englana,  in  17i)S 
be  was  sent  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He 
subsequently  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
was  in  due  time  called  to  the  bar.  He  after- 
wards visited  the  Continent,  and  on  his  re- 
turn was,  in  1774,  elected  M.P.  for  Mor- 
peth. At  first  he  supported  the  Admini- 
stration ;  but  towards  the  close  of '  the 
American  war,  he  joined  himself  to  the 
Opiiosition,  and  was  twice  proposed  by  his 
party  as  Speaker,  and  was  both  times  de- 
feated by  the  Ministerial  candidate.  In 
January  1777,  he  had  married  Anna  Maria, 
eldest  daughter  of  Sir  George  Amyand, 
Bart.,  and  soon  after  he  succeeded  his  father 
as  bsuronet.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  Revolution,  he  and  many  of  h'lH 
friends  became  the  sup|)orters  of  Govern- 
ment. In  July  1703  he  was  created  by  the 
University  of  Oxford  Doctor  of. Civil  Laws. 
The  same  year  he  acted  as  a  Commissioner 
for  the  pn)tection  of  the  Royalists  of  Touhm, 
in  France.  The  people  of  Corsica  having 
sought  to  place  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Great  Britain,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot 
was  appointed  Governor  of  that  island,  and 
in  the  end  of  September  1793  was  sworn  in 
a  member  of  the  I*rivy  Coimcil.  Early  in 
1794  the  princii>al  strongholds  of  Corsica 
were  surrendered  l)y  the  French  to  the 
British  arms  ;  the  King  accepted  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  island  ;  and  on  June  19, 1794, 
Sir  Gilbert,  as  Viceroy,  presided  in  a  Gene- 
ral Convention  of  (Jorsican  Deputies,   at 


which  a  code  of  laws,  modelled  on  the  con- 
stitution of  Great  Britain,  was  adopted. 
The  French  had  still  a  strong  party  in  the 
island,  who,  encouraged  by  the  successes  of 
the  Frencrh  armies  in  Italy,  at  last  roee  in 
arms  against  the  British  authority.  The 
insurrection  at  Bastia>,  the  capital  of  the 
island,  was  suppressed  in  June  1796  ;  but  the 
Freuch  party  gradually  acquiring  strength, 
while  sickness  and  diversity  of  opinion 
rendered  the  situation  of  the  British  very 
precarious,  it  was  resolved  in  September 
tollowing  to  abandon  the  island.  Sir  Gilbert 
returned  to  England  early  in  1794,  and  in 
the  subsequent  Octol)er  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Baron  Minto,  with  the  special 
distinction  acconled  him  of  bearing  with  hk 
family  arms  in  chief  the  arms  of  Corsica. 
In  July  1799  his  Lordship  was  appointed 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleno- 
potentiary  to  Vienna,  where  he  remained 
till  the  end  of  1801.  On  the  brief  occupa- 
tion of  office  by  the  Whigs  in  1806,  he  was 
appointed  President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol. He  was  soon  after  nominated  Go- 
vernor-General of  India,  and  embarked  for 
Bengal  in  February  1807.  Under  his  ad- 
ministration raanv  highly  important  con- 
quests were  made  by  the  Britisn  arms.  He 
accompanied  in  i)er8on  the  successful  ex- 
pedition against  Java  in  1811.  For  his  ser- 
vices in  India  he  received  the  thanks  of 
Parliament ;  and  in  February  1813  was 
created  Earl  of  Minto  and  Viscount  Mel- 
gund. He  returned  to  England  in  May 
1814,  and  died  on  21st  June  at  Stevena^eu 
on  his  way  to  Scotland.  He  was  succeecfea 
by  his  eldest  son,  Gilbert. 

ELPHINSTONE,  The  Family  op.— 
Robert,  third  Baron  Elphinstone,  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Drummond, 
and  had  issue — Alexander,  who  succeeded  as 
fourth  lord  ;  John  of  Baberton  (of  whom 
presently) ;  Sir  James  of  Ennymocht^, 
who  was  appointed  a  Lord  of  Sesttiim  m 
1586.  He  was  constituted  one  of  the  eight 
Commiiiwioners  of  the  Treasury,  called  Octa- 
vians  in  1595  ;  appointed  Secretary  of  State 
in  1598,  and  continuing  to  rise  in  the  king's 
favour,  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Cistercian 
Abbej'^  of  Balmerinoch,  in  Fife,  were  erected 
into  a  temi)oral  lordship  in  favour  of  him- 
self, his  heirs  male,  and  heirs  of  tailzie,  and 
pnivision  by  charter  under  the  Great  Seal, 
dated  2()th  February  1()03,  and  he  t«x)k  his 
seat  accordingly  as  a  ))eer  in  Parliament  by 
the  title  of  Lord  Balmerino.  His  lordship 
was  eventually  tried  and  convicted  of  treason 
for  liaving  in  his  capacity  of  Secretary  of 
State  obtained  surreptitiously  the  signature 
of  his  royal  master,  James  VL,  to  a  letter 
addressed  to  Po{)e  Clement  V III.,  soliciting 
a  Cardinal's  hat  for  his  kinsman,  Dmm- 
mond.  Bishop  of  Vaison.  He  did  not 
suffer,  however,  under  the  conviction. 
From  this  nobleman  we  pass  to  his 
descendant — Arthur,  sixth  Lord  Balmerino, 
the  staunch  but  ill-futed  adherent  of  the 
house  of  Stuart,  of  whom  we  give  presently 
an  independent  life.    The  second  son,  John 
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Xtpbuutoae,  kItaioD,  BonUd  Elphiiutoiie, 
wtu>  uttlad  m  Uikiuy,  anil  had  two  torn, 
BaiTT  ElpbioBtoiM,  a  ca)>Uui  in  ths  Danuh 
" 'a,  ilainin  hattle ;  and  Robert  El|^i 


fitoait  juatiaiaiTi  bigh  adounl,  aod  cham- 
baiain  of  tba  idea  la  Orknev  aad  Zetland, 
and  a  ocdoiial  <rf  iDilitia,w]d  John  Etphin- 
atnav,  wbcwe  Mm,  John  Bl|duiutone^  of  tfae 
Boyal  Ilavr,  nuuried  A^ne,  daughter  of 

• Wifliams,  Esq.,   anH   left   a  kid, 

John  Elphitutone.  a  cantun  in  the  British 
■wvjf  aiid  adminJ  in  the  RuBsiaD  sen  ' 
Admiral  IQphiiutoDe  commandeil  the 
of  theCxaiat  the  battle  of  Tchenar,  .._.. 
•nooeededin  diBtroyinghieinfiilel  opponentB. 
He  minied  Amelia,  daughter  of  John  War- 
faurtoii,   Eaq.,   and  died   in   1785,    lenTJ 
inue,  Alexander,  a  grandeun,  a  cajitain 
the  British  navy,  and  a  coble  of  Li — 


iming  to  b«  heir  to  the  title  of  BftlmBrinii, 
were  the  attamder  removed.  He  married 
Amelia  Low  back.  John  Elphinetoni 
tilth  xiD  wap  bora  on  tha  4th  March  1TT3. 
He  WHS  major-general  in  the  army,  and 
OoloQel-oommanJ  '  '  "  "  .  *■  ■ 
neen,  C.B.,  havii 


in  1603,  FranceH,  elJest  daughter  of  Jo! 
Warburton,  JCflq.,  by  whom  ha  had  inBU- 
LouisH.  married,  Ist  October  1S32,  to  Robert 
An"truther,  Eaq,  of  Thirdpart,  amajor  in 
the  73il  Foot,  and  Sir  Howard  ElpbinetoDe, 
of  Sourby,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
who  Buccwded  his  father  as  second  baroaet 
on  the  28tb  Atiril  184& 

ELPHISKTONE,  Arthcb,  riith 
Ian  Lord  Bolmenno,  was  bom  in  ItiSS.  He 
had  the  command  of  a  company  ct  toot 
XiOrd   shannon's  regiment  in  the  reign 
Queen  Anne  ;  hut  at  thp  aooranLon  of  <iait 
I,  naigned  hu 


the  Fnaob  a. 


lithe  d 


ath   of  hia  bnither  Alei 


1733.      His  (         . 

Bcttled  at  home,  obtuned  for  him  a  free 
pardon  from  Government,  of  which  he  sent 
notice  to  hia  son.  then  residing  at  Berne  in 
Switzerland.  He  therrupou,  having  ob- 
tained the  Pretender's  penniseioD,  returned 
borne,  after  an  eiile  of  nearly  twenty  yean, 
and  was  joyfully  received  by  his  aged  father. 
When  the  young  Chevalier  amvnl  in  Scot- 
bnd  in  1744,  Mr  Arthur  Elphitistone  was 
one  of  the  Erst  who  repaireiltu  his  standard, 
when  he  was  appoinfaid  colonel  and  captain 
of  tlw  second  troop  of  LifeUuardBattt^uding 
Ua  penon.  He  was  at  Carlisle  when  it 
■nrrendered  to  the  HiEhLindctB,  march^ 
with  them  as  far  as  Derby,  from  whence  he 

--^"^-nin  their  retreat  to  Bcot- 
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land,  aod  waa  pnaent  with  the  corfi*  dt 
raerve  at  the  battle  of  FalliiTfc.  He  sno- 
ceedad  hii  tmther  as  Loid  Balmerino  on 
the  nth  JaoDarr  1746,  and  a  few  weehs 
Uureafler  was  taken  pi' 
battle  of  Collodel 
London,  he  waa  o 

and  brought  to  trial  in  wwtmuuter  aau, 
July  29  1746,  along  with  the  Earls  of  Kil- 
marnock and  Crooiartv,  both  of  whom 
pleaded  ([uilty.  IarI  Balmerino,  pleading 
not  Entity,  waa  remanded  to  the  Tower, 
and  brought  back  neit  day,  when  he  was 
found  guilty  nf  high  treason ;  and  on 
August  I,  sentence  of  deuth  wan  passed 
upon  the  two  Eafls  and  his  Lordship.  The 
!Larl  of  Cromarty  obUuned  a  pardon,  but 
tha  otlier  two  Buffered  ilecapitatioD  on  Tower 
Hill,  August  18,  17M.  Lord  Baloierino'a 
behaviour  at  his  eiecution  was  markeii  wi^ 
unusual  Snnness  and  intrepidity.  His  last 
words  were — "Oh,  Lord!  reward  my 
friends,  forgive  my  enemies,  bless  King 
James,  and  receive  my  soul !"  He  had  no 
issue  by  his  wile  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Cajitaia  Chabnen,  who  died  at  Kestalrig, 
August  24,  1765  :  and  at  his  death  the  mJe 
Una  of  this  branch  of  the  Elphinstone  family 

ERSKINEof  Mar.  The  FiMlLT  op.— 
Of  the  title  of  Mar,  L..rd  Hailes  says— 
"Thisia  one  of  the  earhloms  whoBe  origiQ 
is  lost  in  its  antiquity.  It  existed  before 
our  records,  and  before  the  periiil  of  genuine 
histotj."  Martaous,  Earl  of  Mar,  is  wit- 
ness to  a  charter  of  donation  by  Malcolm 
Canmore,  to  the  Ouldees  of  Lochleven,  of 
the  manor  of  Kilgad-Esmoch,  iu  1065. 
From  this  nobleman  we  pass  to  his  de- 
scendant, lsal>al,  Countess  of  Mar.  Her 
ladyship  married,  first,  Sir  Malcolm  Drum- 
mnnd  of  Drummund,  who  died  without 
issue;  and,  secondly,  Aleiander  Stewart, 
natural  son  of  Alexander,  Earl  of  Buchan, 
fourth  son  of  Kohert  II.  The  first  appear- 
ance  nf  this  person  in  hf  e  was  at  the  heail  of 
a  formidable  band  of  robbers,  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  when,  storming  the 
Countess  of  Mar's  castle  of  Kildrummie,  he 
obtained  her  ladyship  in  marriage,  either  by 
violence  or  pi-rsuusion.  The  C-uuntees  sub- 
sequently made  a  grant  free  of  all  her 
honours  anil  inheritance  to  her  second  hus- 
band :  and  dying,  without  ihBUe,  in  1419, 
he-  Alexander  Stewart,  designed,  in  right 
of  the  deceased  Countesa,  Earl  of  Mar  and 
Ijonl  of  Gariooh— resigned  those  honoura  to 
the  Crown,  when  they  were  re-granted  to 
I,  28th  May  1426,  in  remainder  to  his 
ural  son,  Sir  Thomas  HCewart,  to  revert, 
ase  of  failure  of  mate  issue  to  the  lattt.T, 
to  the  Crown.  His  Lordship  waa  ambai. 
sadoi  to  England  in  14U6,  and  again  in 
1407,  when  Ee  engaged  in  a  touraament 
witi  the  Earl .)(  Kent.  The  following  year 
I  went  to  France  and  Flanders,  with  a 
ibia  company,  and  eminently  dietinguished 
mself  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  employed  him  to  assist  in  quel- 
ling a  rebellion  of  the  pe<^le  of  Lieiie  against 
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their  Bishop,  John  of  Bavaria.  The  Earl 
oommaiidecl  the  royal  armv  in  the  battle  of 
Horiaw,  against  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  in 
1411 ;  and  was  appointed  Aml>au8ador  Ex- 
traordinary to  England  in  1416  ;  and  soon 
afterwards.  Warden  of  the  Marches.  He 
died  in  1435,  and  his  natural  son,  men- 
tioned above,  having  predeceased  him,  the 
earldom  of  Mar,  according  to  the  charter, 
reverted  to  the  Crown,  when  it  was  claimed, 
in  1435,  by  Sir  Robert  Erskine  of  Erskine, 
as  lineal  descendant  of  Lady  Elyne  Mar  ; 
but  though  the  descent  was  indisputably 
established,  the  earldom  was  not  conferred 
upon  the  E^kines  until  it  had  been  eujuyed 
by  four  earls  of  different  families,  the  last  of 
whom  was  the  celebrated  R^eut  Moray,  a 
period  of  130  years  having  elapsed,  when  at 
last  it  was  restored,  in  I5b5,  by  Queen  Maiy 
to  John,  fifth  Lord  Erskiue,  who  should  of 
right  be  sixth  Earl  of  Mar  of  the  Erskine 
race.  This  nobleman  was  appointed  by 
charter,  in  1566,  keeper  of  Stirling  castle, 
and  heritable  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Stir- 
ling ^  and  chosen  regent  of  Scotland  by 
Parliament  in  1571,  during  the  minority  of 
James  VI.  His  Lordship  married  Anna- 
bella,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Murray  of 
TuUibardine,  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of 
Atholl ;  and  dyin^  in  1572,  was  succeeded 
by  his  only  son,  tl(»hn,  seventh  earl.  This 
nobleman,  who  took  a  leading  i>art  in  Scot- 
tish affairs  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  ac- 
companied that  monarch  into  England,  and 
was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council  and  invested 
with  the  garter,  27th  July  1003.  His  Lord- 
ship had  a  charter,  on  his  own  resignation, 
of  the  earldom  of  Mar,  lordship  of  Strath- 
don,  Strathdee,  Garioch,  Alloa,  &c.,  the 
heritable  offices  of  captain  of  the  castle  of 
Stirling  and  sheriff  of  the  shire  thereof,  &c., 
to  him  and  to  his  heirs,  and  erecting  the 
whole  into  the  earldom  ot  Mar,  3d  February 
1620.  His  Lordship  married  Anne,  second 
daughter  of  David,  Lord  Drummond,  and 
bad  an  only  son,  John,  his  successor,  from 
whom  we  pass  on  to  his  descendant,  J  ohn, 
eleventh  earl,  K.T.,  and  Secretary  of  State 
for  Scotland  in  1706,  who  succeeded  his 
father  m  1689.  His  Lordship  attaching 
himself,  however,  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
Chevalier  St  George,  and  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  rising  of  1715  (having  proclaimed 
that  personage  by  the  title  of  James  VII. 
of  Scotland  and  III.  of  England),  followed 
his  royal  master  to  the  Continent  after  the 
battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  and  was  attainted  by 
Act  of  Parliament  in  1715.  He  died  in 
1732^  and  Thomas,  Lord  Erskine,  his  only 
surviving  son,  by  his  Countess,  Lady  Mar- 
garet Hay,  daughter  of  Thomas*,  Earl  of 
Kinnoul,  was  commissarv  of  stores  at 
Gibraltar,  and  was  elected  M.P.  for  Stir- 
lingshire, in  a  vacancy  in  1747,  and  for  the 
oouuty  of  Clackmannan  at  the  general 
election  the  same  year.  He  died  10th 
March  1766.  The  Mar  estate,  which, 
with  the  titles,  had   been    forfeited,    was 

Eurchased  for  him  from  government,   by 
is   unde,  the   Hon.    James   Erskine   of 


Grange.  From  the  period  of  passing  the 
bill  of  attainder,  the  earldom  remained 
under  its  influence,  till  the  period  of  its  re- 
versal, through  tne  gracious  and  special 
recommendation  of  His  Majesty  Geoige 
IV.,  by  Parliament,  17th  June  1824,  m 
favour  of  John  Francis  Erskine,  Esq. ,  grand- 
son of  James,  the  brother  of  the  last  eari. 
His  Loidship  was  bom  in  1741 ;  mairied,  in 
1770,  to  Frances,  only  daiu^hter  to  Charles 
Floyer,  Esfj.,  governor  of  Madras,  by  whom 
he  hati  issue — with  othere,  John  Thomas, 
fourteenth  earl,  who  married,  in  1795, 
Janet,  daughter  of  Patrick  Miller,  Esq.  of 
Dalswintou.  aud  by  her  (who  died  25th 
Aug.  1825)  had  issue. 

EK8KINE,  John  Francis  Milleb,  Earl 
of  Mar  and  Kellie,  1457  Baron  Erskine  and 
Garioch  aud  Earl  of  Mar,  1603  Baron  of 
Dirleton,  KiOO  Viscount  Fenton,  1019  Earl 
of  Kellie  (Premier  Viscount  of  Scotland) ; 
bom  1795 ;  succeeded  his  father  as  Eari  of 
Mar  in  1828,  and  Methueu  Erskine,  tenth 
Eari  of  Kellie,  in  182'J ;  mamed,  1827, 
Philadelphia,  daughter  of  Sir  C.  G.  Stuart 
Menteatu,  Bart,  who  die<l  in  1853.  His 
Lonlship's  father  died  in  1828,  and  left 
issue — the  present  Earl ;  Lady  Frances 
Jemima,  marritnl,  1830,  William  James 
GiKKleve,  Esq.  of  Clifton,  and  has  issue- 
John  Francis,  heir-presumpti»ve  of  the  earl- 
dom of  Mar,  and  several  daujihters  ;  Ladv 
Jane  Janetta,  married,  18i^,  Edward  Wil- 
mot  Chetwode,  Esq.  of  VVoodbrook,  and 
has  issue.  The  heir-presumptive  of  the 
earldom  of  Kellie  is  vV alter  Coningsby, 
grandson  of  John  Francis,  fourteenth  Ewl 
of  Mar. 

ERSKINE,  The  Family  OT—KeUie 
Branch.  — The  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Erskine 
of  Gogar,  fourth  son  of  John,  fourth  Lord 
Erskine,  and  brother  of  John,  Earl  of  Mar, 
Kegent  of  Scotland,  was  bom  about  the 
year  1521.  On  the  death  of  the  Kegent  in 
1572,  Sir  Alexander  was  intrusted  with  the 
custody  of  King  James  VI. ,  and  the  keeping 
of  the  Castle  of  Stirling,  where  His  Majesty 
resided  ;  and  he  executed  that  important 
charge  with  honour  and  integrity.  When  the 
Karl  of  Mar  seized  on  the  Castle  of  Stirling  in 
April  1578,  he  turned  his  uncle  out  of  uiat 
fortress,  and  became  master  of  the  King's 
{xirson.  Sir  Alexander  Erskine  was  after- 
wards constituted  governor  of  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh  ;  sworn  a  privy  councillor,  and 
was  ap{x>inted  vice-chamberlain  of  Scotland 
in  1580.  Sir  James  Melville  characterises 
him  as  **  a  gallant  well-natured  gentleman. 
love<l  and  honoured  by  all  for  his  good 
qualities  aud  greater  discretion,  no  way 
factious  or  envious,  a  lover  of  all  honest 
luen,  and  desired  ever  to  see  men  of  good 
conversation  about  the  Prince  rather  than  his 
own  friends,  if  he  found  them  not  so  meet.'' 
He  married,  tirst,  Margaret,  only  daughter 
of  George,  fourth  Lord  Holme,  bv  whom  he 
had  three  sous  aud  thiee  daughters;  and 
secondly,  he  married  Magdalen,  daughter  oC 
Alexander,  fifth  Lord  Livingston.  Sir 
Alexander  Erskine  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
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TbonuM  BnUne  ol  Gogar,  his  eldest 
•ornTuig  100,  irhc  was  bom  in  1566— 
tlw  ume  year  with  King  Juuea  VI.  ; 
and  «M  brought  up  and  educated  with  Hit 
H«ji9tj  from  hii  cluldhood,  and  come 
Ihenb;  to  have  a  great  share  of  the  royal 
bvour.  The  King  beaton'ed  on  him  man; 
marlu  of  his  apdsial  tsteem,  and  appointed 
Uin  one  of  tiie  Keotlemen  of  his  bed-ohaui- 
Imt  in  1585.  Sir  Thomas  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  one  oF  tbe  happy  ioBtrumeiits  ' 
is  tbe  resoue  of  tbe  King  from  the  treasoa- 
ftide  attempt  of  the  E&rl  of  Uovrie.  and  his 
brother,  Alexander  Kuthien,  at  Perth  on 
(be  6th  Aupust  IGOO,  having  with  his  own 
hand  killed  [he  latter.  For  this  aigii^ 
■IKTice  he  had  the  third  part  of  the  lordship 
of  DirletoD  conferred  on  him  by  charti^r, 
dated  ISthNovembtT  1600.  In  that  tharter 
ha  is  daugned  eldest  lawful  son  of  the  de- 
OMsed  Alexander  Enkioe,  Matiter  of  Mar. 
He  accompanied  the  Ihike  of  Lennoi  in  hie 
■    "  ■     'ulyieOL    Attendint 

England  in  l(i03,  h< 
was  ine  same  yeiv  conetitutcd  captain  of  the 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  in  rtxim  of  Sir 
Walter  Balcigh,  and  held  that  command  till 
16S2.  He  was  created  Vi«aiiint  of  Fouton, 
beinic  the  first  raJBed  to  that  degree  of 
nobility  in  Scotland,  by  |iatent,  dated  IHtb 
May  llil)6,  to  liiin,  and  the  heirs  male  of  hia 
body,  whiim  failing,  t'l  hia  heim  male  what- 
■oever.  He  liad  rfaarteiB  granted  to  him  of 
the  foltowing  landa,  baronies,  and  otlien. 
Til.  : — of  Ryeerof t,  which  f ormerl/  belonged 
to  tbe   friara   preachers  ~'  "'•-' —    -".—J 

«71k  .tiifia    )m!  .  nf  n  thli 


I  if  I.iindon,  from  which  it  appears  be  was 
idloniid  to  go  to  ^e  Continent.  Fasring 
iiv<r  Alexander,  the  fourth  earl,  we  come  to 
Ali^.inder,  thefifthearL  Like  hia  fathers, he 
iv»n  attached  to  the  race  of  tbe  IStuarte  ;  and 
iiriMiigbeen  concerned  in  the  aflair  of '45, 
III.'  V..1S  included  in  the  Act  of  Attainder, 
iriil.     He  surrendered  himi 


».Clerl 


in  the 


27th  June  IGOfJ ;  of  a  third  part  ol  Iftrleton, 
Halyburton,  and  Liiinbden,  unitid  intu  the 
baruuy  of  Fentuobarn?,  dated  15th  Novem- 
ber 1(110  ;  of  the  bi  -  '■'  "-  J  -'■-'- 
Joly  1613  ;  of  the 

the  priory  of  ResbeuuuLu,  uuiicu  luw  vi±v 
barony  oi  Kestennulh,  dated  10th  March 
1614  i  of  the  locdabip  of  Pittenweem  dated 
eth  July  161S;  of  tbe  laode  of  Elbotte, 
Kingatoun,  be,  Gtb  August  1616;  and  uf 
the  oaniuy  of  Fententour  and  Uirleton, 
dated  t)th  July  1618.  .  Sir  Thomas  wa» 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  ul  Kellie, 


I  lah  1 


of  Ereki...,  .^    

161t).  He  van  inveated  with  the  Order  uC 
the  Garter  J  and  dying  at  Ixiudon,  I2th 
June  1639,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his 
age,  was  buried  at  Pitteuweeiu.  He  wae 
■ncceeded  aa  second  Earl  of  Kellie  by  his 
grandson,  Thomas,  in  June  16:19.  His 
Lordship  took  |iart  with  the  King  against 
the  Covenanters  in  164:i,  and  died  unmnrriwl 
on  3d  February  1643.  Alexander,  the  third 
Earl,  was  served  heir  to  his  brother  Thomaa, 
above-mentioned,  on  IHtb  A[iril  1643.  He 
was  a  steady  loyalist,  and  was  cclonel  of 
foot  for  the  cuuotiea  of  Fife  and  Kinmaa  in 
the  "  engagement"  to  attempt  the  reacue  of 
King  Charlea  I.  in  11X8.  At  the  Ke9t<ira- 
tion  hia  lordahip  accuuiiianied  His  Majesty 
King  Charles  11.  on  hia  expedition  into 
England  ;  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  WonXiateT  in  16S1,  and  sent  to  (be  Tower 
IGG 


I  til  .fuly  1746,  and  was  committed  prisoner 
I  till'  castle  of  that  city.  Nubill  of  indict- 
i.'Tit  being  prefeired  against  him,  hia  lord- 
liiji  prtsentisl  a  petition  to  the  Court  of 
J  u«lki»ry  on  the  8ch  Auguat  1749,  praying 
to  bi'  brought  to  trial  within  sixty  days,  or 
to  III-  set  at  liberty.  The  latter  alternative 
wa*  adopted,  and  he  was  accordingly  libe- 
r»U-<l  on  11th  October  1749,  after  a  confine- 
iiieiit  of  more  than  three  }*ears,  and  died  at 
Keltic  Caatle  on  3d  April  1756.  Thomas 
Alexander,  sixth  earl,  succeeded  his  father, 
Alexander  above  noticed,  in  1756,  and  died 
nt  HrUMSela  in  1781,  in  tbe  fiftieth  year  of 
hia  oifse,  unmarried,  Colin  Erskine,  a  cadet 
uf  the  Camlxi  branch  of  this  noble  house, 
went  abroad  at  on  early  ^e  to  study  the  art 
of  painting  at  Kome,  where  he  married  a 
Wly  of  distinction,  and  bad  a  (nn,  Charlea 
Erdiine,  bom  at  Kome  on  the  I.-ith  February 
17:>:f.  Cbariea  was  patronised  by  Prince 
l.liiirk-s  Edward,  and  by  his  influence  ad- 
iiiitu.'d  on  the  foundation  of  the  Scottish 
(.'ollc^-e  at  itome.  He  was  placed  under 
Uie  Abbate  Salo,  the  first  lawyer  in  that 
tity.  for  the  study  of  law.  Erekiuediew  up 
a  uii'iiiorial  in  a  case  of  impoti^noy  in  Latin 
in  .'L  Ktyle  so  truly  claaaical.  and  with  such 
di-licocy  of  expression,  that  it  attracted  tba 
.outice  and  approbation  of  Pope  Pius  VI., 
IS  hii  rewarded  the  author  by  conferring  ou 
Lim  the  office  of  Promotore  Delia  Fide, 
j"culjirly  called  the  Avocato  de  Diavolo,  it 
Otins  the  province  of  that  officer  t*i  ojrougn 
nil  till!  part  of  tbe  devil  the  claims  iif  thu 
Hrii tits  to  canonization.  If  becau  detect  the 
li>a.HC  flaw  in  their  titles  to  the  calendar  they 
caiiniit  be  passed,  and  so  expert  waa  Enikine 
that  nut  a  siugle  saint  was  Bdmittc.'.  tho 
whiile  time  he  was  "  Devil's  Advocate." 
thorles  Eiskine  was  seut  to  England 
by  the  Pope  in  IT^'i  on  a  delicate  diplo- 
matic mission,  th.'tt  oE  the  emancipation  of 
the  UonianCathobcs,  but  was  not  recognised 
!iy  lalnislciB  in  a  public  capacitj)',  though  be 
ii'^L-  presented  at  court  as  a  private  centle- 


Duri 


this  vi 


ite  centle- 


jiEkiJ  ji  mass  of  corres{iondence  IS 
ill  Fife  whiii  might  jirobably  be  turned  to 
L-no.!  account,  for  theCardinal's  life,  though 
little  known,  was  replete  with  incideut,  and 
eventful  with  change.  Hia  portrait  is  placed 
in  Cambo  House,  He  was  raised  to  the 
liicnity  of  Carduial  Deacon  in  IHOt  by  Pius 
Vl..  'in  whose  expulsion  from  Itome  hs  was 
sciit  a  prisoner  to  Franca,  and  eoiupelhid  to 
ri-Bide  at  Paris.  King  George  III.  w'la 
pk-LuH'-d  to  bestow  on  him  a  pension  of  £XO 
.1  t'l-iir,  and  he  died  at  Paria  on  tbe  19lh 
M.irtjb  1811,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  hia 
age.     He  was  a  ddightful  companiun,   a 
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Scottish  patriot,  an  excellent  man,  and  a 
■incere  Christian. 

ERSKINE,  Sir  George,  of  Innertiel, 
third  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Erskine  of 
Go$rar,  and  brother  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Kellie,  was  educated  by  Buchanan,  along 
with  King  James  VI.  He  was,  on  the  15tn 
March  1617,  admitted  an  ordinary  Lord  of 
S^ion,  in  room  of  Sir  James  VV emyss  of 
Bogie.  He  was  in  1621  appointed  a  com- 
missioner for  regulating  the  tax  roll  of  the 
shire  of  Kincanline.  He  refiise<l  the  Cove- 
nant in  16;«.  On  the  13th  November  1641 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  declaring 
that  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session 
should  in  future  h(»ld  their  places  ad  viiam 
ant  cufpam.  Sir  George  was  the  first  judge 
named  in  the  new  commission.  He  died 
on  the  2d  July  1646,  when  Sir  Alexander 
Gibton  of  Duty  was  admitted  to  his  place. 
Acconling  to  Lord  Hailes,  he  drew  up  some 
decisions  of  the  Court  while  he  sat  on  the 
bench,  but  no  trace  of  these  has  been  dis- 
covered. 

EHSKINE,  Thomas  Alexander,  sixth 
Earl  of  Kellie,  an  eminent  musical  genius, 
eldest  son  of  Alexander,  fifth  earl,  by  his 
second  wife,  Janet,  daughter  of  Dr  Archi- 
bald Pitcaim,  the  celebrated  physician  and 
poet,  was  b<im  on  the  Ist  September  1732, 
and  succeeded  his  father  in  1756.  He  pos- 
sessed a  considerable  share  of  wit  and 
humour,  with  abilities  that  would  have 
distinguished  him  in  any  public  employ- 
ment ;  but  he  devoted  himself  almost  exclu- 
sively to  musical  science,  in  which  he 
attained  an  uncommon  degree  of  proficiency. 
During  his  residence  at  Manheim  he  studied 
composition  with  the  elder  Stamitz,  and 
**  practised  the  violin  with  such  serious 
application,"  says  Dr  Bumey  in  his  Historv 
ot  Music,  **  that,  at  his  return  to  England, 
there  was  no  part  of  theoretical  or  practical 
music  in  which  be  was  not  equally  well 
versed  with  the  greatest  professors  of  his 
time.  Indeed,  he  had  a  strength  of  band 
on  the  violin,  and  a  genius  f()r  composi- 
tion, with  which  few  professors  are  gifted.  ** 
Unfortunately,  however,  led  away  by  the 
pernicious  fashion  of  the  times,  he  became 
more  assiduous  in  the  service  of  Bacchus 
than  of  Apollo,  and  his  almost  constant  in- 
temperance and  dissipation  tended  seriously 
to  impair  his  constitution.  Robertson  of 
Dalmeny,  in  his  *'  Enquiry  into  the  Fine 
Arts,"  styles  the  Earl  of  Kellie  the  greatest 
secular  musiciac  in  his  line  in  Britain. 
**  In  his  works,"  he  says,  **  the  fervidum 
ingenium  of  his  country  bursts  forth,  and 
el^^nce  is  mingled  with  fire.  His  har- 
monies are  acknowledged  to  be  accurate 
and  ingenious,  admirably  calculated  for  the 
effect  in  view,  and  discovering  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  music.  From  some  8|)eci- 
mens,  it  appears  that  his  talents  were  not 
confined  to  a  single  style,  which  has  made  his 
admirers  r^pret  that  he  did  not  apply  himself 
to  a  greater  variety  of  subjects.  He  is  said 
to  have  composed  only  one  song,  but  that  an 
excellent   oneu     What  appears  singularly 


peculiar  in  this  musician  is  what  may  be  called 
the  velocity  of  his  talents,  by  which  he  com- 
posed whole  pieces  of  the  most  excellent 
music  in  one  night.  Part  of  his  works  are 
still  unpublished,  and  not  a  little  is  probably 
lost.  Being  always  remarkably  fond  of  a 
concert  of  wind  instruments,  whenever  he 
met  with  a  good  band  of  them,  he  was  seized 
with  a  fit  of  composition,  and  wrote  pieces 
in  the  moment,  which  he  gave  away  to  the 
performers,  and  never  saw  again  ;  and  these, 
in  his  own  judgment,  were  the  best  he  ever 
com|>osed."  His  Lordship  died  at  Brussels, 
unmarried,  9th  October  1781,  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  age. 

ERSKINE,  Archibald,  seventh  Earl 
of  Kellie,  was  born  at  Kellie  Castle,  in  the 
county  of  Fife,  on  the  22d  April  1736.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  Alexander,  fifth  Eu"!, 
by  Janet,  second  daughter  of  the  well- 
known  Dr  Pitcaim,  physician  in  Edin- 
burgh—(See  the  Family  of  Erakine).  Th% 
subject  of  this  memoir  was  educated  in  all 
the  ancient  principles  which  characterised 
the  race  from  which  he  had  sprung.  He 
was  taught  to  consider  the  British  con- 
stitution as  the  most  perfect  system  of  civil 
polity  that  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown  as  not  less  essen- 
tial to  it  than  the  most  boasted  privilege  of 
Parliament ;  and  loyalty  to  the  sovereign 
as  a  virtue  of  high  rank.  With  a  mina  on 
which  these  sentiments  were  deeply  im- 
pressed, he  entered  at  an  early  |ienod  of 
life  into  the  army  ;  but  though  he  continued 
in  it  for  twenty-six  years,  he  never  obtained 
a  higher  commission  than  that  of  major. 
For  such  very  slow  promotion  it  is  not  easy 
to  account.  By  thot«e  who  ser\'ed  with  him 
in  the  only  considerable  action  in  whfth  he 
was  ever  engaged,  his  behaviour  is  said  to 
have  been  that  of  a  cool  and  intrepid  soldier : 
by  none  who  knew  him  will  he  be  suppoeea 
to  have  l>een  other  than  scrupulously  atten- 
tive to  his  duty,  and  without  valuing  him- 
self on  that  superficial  knowledge  in  tactics 
which  renders  the  conversation  of  some 
officers  so  unpleasant,  he  was  certainly  well 
ac(iuaiuted  with  the  common  evolutions  of 
the  army,  and  had  read  more  on  the  art  of 
war  than  many  men  of  meaner  birth,  who 
have  in  a  shorter  jieriod  risen  to  the  rank  of 
general.  His  monarchical  and  high  church 
notions,  supposed,  perhaps,  to  spring  from 
the  known  attachment  of  the  family  to  the 
house  of  Stuart,  may  have  retarded  his  pro- 
motion, so  long  as  to  speak  contemjituously 
of  that  house  was  deemed  the  surest  test  of 
loyalty  to  the  reigning  sovereign  ;  but  to  all 
who  had  the  happiness  of  Major  Erskine*8 
acquaintance,  it  must  in('eed  be  matter  of 
surprise  that,  after  these  illiberal  preiudices 
were  banished  from  the  public  mind,  he  wa9 
not  rapidly  raised  to  that  rank  to  which  bv 
his  long  service  he  was  so  well  entitlecU 
Although  no  man  could  be  more  feelingly 
alive  to  this  treatment  than  he  was,  it  never 
lessened  his  dutiful  and  affectionate  attach- 
ment to  his  sovereign,  or  tempted  him  for  a 
moment  to  enlist  himself  under  the  banners 
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of  any  of  those  factions  which  disturbed  the 
Government  during  George  IIL's  rei^n. 
He  had  not  in  his  youth  learned — nor  in  his 
manhood  could  he  be  persuaded  by  all  the 
arguments  of  public  oratory,  that  **  the 
power  of  the  Crown  has  increased,  is  in- 
creasing, and  ought  to  be  diminished." 
But,  neglected  as  he  was  by  the  Court,  he 
maintained  through  life  tliat,  in  a  mixed 
Government  like  ours,  the  constitutional 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown  form  the  surest 
Dulwark  to  the  liberties  of  the  subject. 
When,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  in 
1781,  he  succeeded  to  the  titles  uf  his  an- 
cestors, and  to  the  wreck  of  their  fortune, 
he  very  justly  thought  that  it  became  his 
dignitv  to  relinauish  a  profession  in  which 
he  had  met  with  so  little  encouragement ; 
and  he  soon  afterwards  disposed  of  his  com- 
mission. For  more  than  a  century  past,  the 
afiSuence  of  the  Earls  of  Keliie  has  not  oeen 
equal  to  their  rank,  and  it  must  here  be  added 
toat  the  sixth  Earl  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  selling  the  estate,  which  gave 
him  his  nighest  title,  and  which,  during  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  their  fortune,  had  hitherto 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  family. 
To  gratify  some  of  his  relations,  he  reserved 
indeed  the  castle  and  a  few  enclosed  fields 
about  it ;  but  these  were  comparatively  of  so 
little  importance  that  none  but  a  man  nobly 
attached  to  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers 
would  have  thought  of  retiring  from  the 
world  in  the  prime  of  life  to  employ  his  time 
and  his  taste  in  improving  their  beauty  and 
increasing  their  value.  8uch  a  man  was 
the  subject  of  this  memoir.  Archibald, 
Earl  of  Kellie,  as  soon  as  he  had  quitted  the 
army,  re'^ided  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
at  the  Castle,  which,  witliout  absurdly 
attempting  to  modernise  its  (Gothic  gran- 
deur, or  to  change  the  form  of  its  ancient 
decorations,  he  converted  into  an  elegant 
and  commodious  house,  every  way  suitable 
to  the  dignity  of  its  owner.  Nor  was  his 
taste  less  successfully  employed  in  embellish- 
ing his  small  domain  than  in  adorning  his 
mansion.  At  his  accession,  though  agricul- 
turai  improvements  had  for  some  time  been 
making  a  rapid  progress  through  Scotland, 
the  lands  of  Kellie  exhibited  to  the  eye  of 
the  spectator  the  same  unadorned  prt)spect, 
varied  only  by  pasturage  and  com  fields, 
which  they  must  have  exhibited  half  a 
century  before  ;  but  in  the  compass  of  a  very 
few  years  they  were,  under  his  management, 
made  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  garden. 
While  his  Lordship  was  thus  embellishing 
what  remained  of  his  paternal  estate  at  an 
expense  which  might  have  been  supposed  to 
exnaust  almost  the  whole  of  his  income,  he 
was  enabled  by  the  most  judicious  economy 
to  support  the  ancient  hospitality  of  his 
house.  Delicate,  perhaps  fastidious,  in  the 
dioice  of  his  companions,  he  was  not  indeed 
encumbered  by  crowds  of  visitors,  but  those 
who  were  admitted  to  his  table  experienced 
at  Kellie  Castle  that  kind  of  entertainment 
which  cultivated  minds  wish  to  receive  from 
men  of  rank :  they  were  sure  to  enjoy,  if 
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they  were  capable  of  snch  enjoyment,  *'  the 
feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul. '^  The 
JSarl  of  Kellie*s  time,  however,  was  not  to 
be  wholly  devoted  to  rural  amusements. 
Being  chosen  one  of  the  sixteen  repiesenta- 
tives  of  the  Scotch  Peerage  in  the  Parlia- 
ment which  met  at  Westnunster  on  the  25th 
November  1790,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  the  worth  of  his  cnaracter  m  a 
station  more  important  than  he  had  ever 
before  filled  ;  andf  he  did  not  disappoint  the 
expectations  of  his  friends.  He  was  not 
inueed  fitted,  either  by  nature  or  by  early 
habits,  to  make  a  figure  as  an  orator,  nor 
would  his  good  sense  permit  him  to  attempt 
what  he  was  conscious  he  could  not  properly 
fjcrform,  and  what,  when  performed  in  the 
most  brUIiant  manner,  he  considered,  per- 
haps justly,  as  of  no  great  importance  ^  but 
he  paid  unwearied  attention  to  the  busmess 
which  came  before  the  House,  and  such 
observations  as  he  made  on  tne  different 
questions  on  which  he  was  to  vote  were 
alwavs  to  the  purpose.  As  a  legislator,  he 
acted  upon  the  same  monarchictd  and  high 
church  principles  which  he  had  uniformly 

Erofessed  as  a  private  man,  and,  of  course, 
e  supported  the  measures  of  the  Crown 
against  the  systematical  opposition  of  what 
he  deemed  a  faction.  Attached,  however, 
as  he  was  to  the  monarchical  branch  of  the 
constitution,  he  was  by  no  means  regardless 
of  the  rights  of  the  subject.  Of  his  atteiiUcn 
to  them  he  gave  some  very  convincing  proofs 
by  the  active  part  which  he  took  in  procuring 
lil)erty  of  conacience  to  two  bodies  of  men, 
who  even  in  this  free  country,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  liable 
to  be  legallv  prosecuted  for  worshipping 
God  after  the  manner  of  their  fathers. 
From  the  era  of  the  Revolution,  when 
Episcopacy  ceased  to  be  in  Scotland  the 
fonn  of  church  government  supported  by 
the  State,  penal  Taws  had  at  dififerent  times 
been  enacted  to  prevent  the  bad  consequences 
of  the  attachment,  whether  real  or  supposed, 
of  the  Scotch  Episcopalians  to  the  abdicated 
family  of  Stuart ;  and  two  of  these  laws, 
passed  in  1746  and  1748,  were  of  such  a 
nature,  that  even  in  those  days  of  party 
prejudice  and  political  rancour,  thev  were 
deemed  injudiciously  severe  by  enlightened 
men  of  all  descriptions.  The  avowed  object 
of  them  was  to  eradicate  disaffection  to  the 
Ciovemment;  but  their  obvious^  tendency 
was  to  force  from  the  communion  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  every  man  of  rank  and 
opulence  ;  though  it  might  have  been  clearly 
foreseen,  that  of  these  very  few  would,  by 
compulsion,  be  made  to  unite  themselves 
with  the  Establishment  /*,To  be  of  no 
church  is  dangerous.  Religion,  of  which 
the  rewards  are  distant,  and  wnich  is  ani- 
mate<l  only  by  faith  and  ho])e,  will  glide  by 
degrees  out  of  the  mind,  unless  it  be  in- 
vigorated and  reimpressed  by  external  ordi- 
nances, by  stated  calls  to  worship,  and  by 
the  salutary  influence  of  exampe."  The 
truth  of  this  observation  was  fully  verified 
intheSootdiEpiaoopalians,  Excluded  from 
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their  own  chapels,  and  jirevented,  by  pride 
perhaps,  as  well  an  by  princinle.  from  fre- 
quenting the  churches  to  whicn  toe  hand  of 
power  seemed  incline<l  to  drive  them,  the 
relijrious  impressions  of  their  youth  p:raduall  v 
vanishe<i  from  their  minds  ;  and  they  were 
exposed,  unarmed,  to  the  shafts  of  infidelity. 
The  Earl  of  Kellie,  whose  principles  were 
untainted  bv  the  fashionable  philosophy  of 
the  timps,  beinjx  himself  a  member  of  the 
Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  had  long  regretted 
tiie  restraints  which  were  laid  uiwn  her 
worship  ;  and  to  his  unwearie<l  exertions  it 
was  chieOy  owing  that  in  171)'-^  those  re- 
straints were  removed  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  serving  the  cause  of  Episcopacy 
in  Scotland  his  Lordship  was  indeed  serving 
himself  ;  but  he  was  soon  furnitthed  with  an 
opi)ortunity  of  showing  that  he  could  act  with 
enual  energy  from  motives  less  interested. 
Tne  penal  laws  which  oppressed  the  Scotch 
Roman  Catholics,  as  they  were  a  still  greater 
disgrace  t<»  the  statute-book  than  those  which 
had  so  lately  been  in  force  against  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopalians,  every  man  of  a  liberal 
mind  bad  long  wishe<l  to  see  repealed  ;  but 
when  it  was  pro|)osed  in  1778  to  rejieal  some 
<if  the  severest  of  them,  such  commotions 
were  excitetl  in  Scotland  as  frightene<l  those 
who  then  guided  the  helm  of  the  State  from 
carrying  into  effect  their  humane  intention. 
Men's  minds,  however,  became  gradually 
more  enlightened,  and  when  the  measure 
was  resumed  by  the  Administratitm,  such 
relief  waa  granted  to  the  Romanists  in  Scot- 
land, as,  whether  it  entirely  satisfied  them 
or  not,  was  highly  grateful  to  the  head  of 
their  Church.  This  appears  fn>m  different 
medals,  letters,  and  other  tt^timouies  of 
gratitude,  which,  for  his  active  endeavours 
to  procure  their  einanci()<ition,  the  Karl  of 
Kellie  had  the  honour  to  receive,  as  well 
from  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  as  from  other 
Italian  ecclesiastics  of  very  high  rank.  It 
can  therefore  excite  no  wonder  that  his 
Lordship  valued  himself  more  for  his  exer- 
tions in  behalf  of  the  Scotch  Episcopalians 
and  Scotch  Roman  Catholics  than  for  any 
other  action  which  he  had  ever  performed. 
This  valuable  life  was  now  drawing  towards 
a  conclusion.  Temperance  ha^l  hitherto  ex- 
empted him  from  almost  every  disease  ;  but 
in  July  1795  he  exhibited  some  alarming 
symptoms.  These,  however,  yieMeil  to  the 
powers  of  medicine  ;  and  his  friends  flattered 
themselves  with  the  hopes  of  long  enjoying 
the  pleasure  of  his  lordship's  society ;  but 
their  hopes  were  quickly  blasted.  The 
former  symptoms  soon  returned  with  such 
aggravation  as  too  surely  evince<l  that  his 
sufferings  were  occasioned  by  hydrothorax 
— a  disease  against  which  the  skill  of  the 
physician  is  commonly  exerted  in  vain.  It 
was  so  exerted  in  the  case  of  his  lordship, 
who,  after  lingering  long  under  this  severe 
distress,  dieil  on  the  8th  of  May  1797.  Of 
his  general  character  the  reader  must  already 
have  formed  some  opinion.*  Inflexible  in- 
t^rity,  a  high  sense  of  honour,  and  an  un- 
shaken belief  in  the  Christian  religion, 
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directed  every  important  transaction  of  his 
life ;  and  althougn,  in  the  large  circle  of  his 
acquaintance,  there  were  doubtless  many 
who  did  not  regard  him  with  the  fondness 
of  friendship,  it  is  perhai)s  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  Archibald,  Earl  of  Kellie,  had  not 
a  single  enemy.  Without  pretendintj  to 
great  erudition  himself,  he  loved  learning 
and  learned  men  ;  but  he  abhorred  the  cha- 
racter of  a  mo<lem  philosopher.  Such 
philosophers  indeed  as  Newton,  and  Boyle, 
and  Berkely,  and  Johnson,  he  revered  as  the 
ornaments  of  human  nature  ;  but  he  could 
not  speak  without  indignation  of  those  who 
were  daily  uretending  to  enlighten  the  world 
with  their  discoveries  in  politico,  in  morals, 
and  in  religion.  '*  I  have  heard  (said  he,  when 
on  his  dea,th-bed)  many  infidel-arguments  in 
conversation,  and  I  have  read  some  books 
expressly  written  against  the  authenticity 
and  inspiration  of  the  sacred  Scriptures: 
but  I  tnank  Go<l  that  the  most  impartial 
inquiry  which  I  have  been  able  to  make 
into  the  truth  of  reli<jion  has  confirmed  my 
faith  ;  for,  without  that  faith,  how  comfort* 
less  should  I  now  be."  It  was  indeed  that 
faith  which,  under  very  severe  sufferings, 
so  completely  supi>orted  him  that,  during 
the  long  course  of  nine  months,  he  never 
uttered  a  com])laint  which  would  have  dis- 
graced  a  primitive  martvr.  His  lordship's 
monarchical  principles  have  been  already 
mentioned,  as  well  as  the  attachment  of  his 
family  to  the  house  of  Stuart  He  was  him- 
self attached  to  that  house,  but  not  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  give  rciiscm  to  call  in  question 
his  allegiiince  to  the  family  on  the  throne. 
His  was  the  attachment  of  gratitude,  uid 
not  the  weak  prejudice  of  Jacobitism,  of 
which  the  following  anecdote  may  be  given 
as  an  instance  :— In  1788,  he  received  from 
a  club  or  society  in  Edinburgh  a  letter,  re- 
questing him  to  contribute  to  the  ex|)en8e  of 
a  monument  to  be  erected  to  the  honour 
of  King  William,  and  to  iK)rpetuate  the 
memory  of  what  he  did,  at  the  Revolution, 
for  the  religion  and  liberty  of  those  nations. 
His  lordship,  having  read  the  letter,  threw 
it  from  him  with  great  indignation.  **It 
would  appear  (said  he  to  a  friend)  that  these 
patriotic  gentlemen  do  not  consider  grati- 
tude as  a  virtue,  or  they  could  not  have 
thought  of  making  such  a  request  to  me. 
The  revolution  of  1088  has  irdwjd  been  pro- 
ductive of  many  happy  consequences,  and 
on  account  of  them  I  rejoice  that  it  took 
place  ;  but  no  good  man  can  approve  of  the 
motives  which  influenced  the  conduct  of 
King  William  on  that  occasion  ;  and  surely 
no  man  of  the  name  of  Erskine,  whatever 
may  be  his  opinion  of  the  last  James,  will 
contribute  anything  to  show  tlms  publidy 
that  he  rejoices  in  the  downfall  of  an  ancient 
house,  by  which  his  own  family  was  raised 
above  the  common  rank  of  their  fellow- 
citizens."  His  lordship's  private  virtues 
were  of  the  most  amiable  kind.  He  was  a 
dutiful  son,  an  affectionate  brother,  a  steady 
friend,  an  obliging  neighbour,  and  to  his 
servants  a  kind  and  indulgent  master.     He 
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professed  a  quick  discernment  of  whatever 
was  wron^  or  ridiculous ;  and  in  small  par- 
ties, consisting  of  men  whose  principles  be 
approved,  he  was  not  unwilling  to  exi>o8e 
it^  for  there  his  conversation  was  easy,  and 
his  humour  was  exquisite  ;  whilst  in  mixed 
companies,  and  even  before  a  single  stranger, 
he  generally  preserved  a  dignified  silence. 
By  those  to  whom  he  was  not  intimately 
known  this  silence  was  thought  to  proceed 
from  the  firide  of  birth  ;  but  it  was  m  truth 
the  ofl&pring  of  taste  and  diffidence — of 
taste  which  viewed  an  ideal  perfection  to 
which  diffidence  would  hardiv  permit  him 
to  aspire.  That  he  had  a  due  value  for 
noble  birth,  is  indeed  known  to  all  who 
knew  him  ;  but,  as  he  valued  it  only  for  the 
reason  which  has  been  already  mentioned, 
he  was  so  far  from  thinking  that  it  could 
atone  for  the  want  of  personal  worth,  that 
no  man  more  heartily  assented  to  the  maxim 
of  the  Grecian  chier— "  Nam  genus  et  pro 
avoe  et  quoe  non  fecimus  ipei,  vix  ea  nostra 
voco." 

ERSKINE,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Kellie,  was 
horn  in  1745.  He  succeeded  his  nephew, 
Charles,  eisrhth  Earl  of  Kellie,  on  the  28th 
October  1799.     In  1775,  Thomas  was  ap- 

S>inted  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul  at 
ottenburg,  Marstrand,  and  other  ports  on 
the  western  coast  of    Sweden.      He   was 
elected  one  of  the  sixteen  representatives  of 
the  Scotch  peerage  on  the  14th  November 
1804,  on  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  de- 
cease of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale ;  and 
was  again  chosen  at  the  general  election  in 
1807.     His  lonlship,  in  addition  to  his  in- 
heritance of  Kellie  Castle  and  Cambo  House 
estates,  made  extensive  purchases  of  land  in 
the  East  of  Fife.     The  London  Onzette.  of 
12th  July  1808,  notified  that  the  King  had 
been  pleased  to  give  and  grant  unto  the 
Right  Hon.  Thomas,  Earl  of  Kellie,  his 
royal  license  and  permission  to  accept  and 
wear  the  ensigns  of  a  Knight  Commander 
of  the  Royal  Order  of  Vasa,  conferred  upon 
him  h^  His  Majesty  Gustavus  Adolpnus 
IV.,  kmg  of  Sweden,  and  to  order  that  this. 
His  Majesty's  (King  George  III.'s)  conces- 
sion, be  recorded  in  the  College  of  Arms. 
Methven  Erskine  of  Ardrie  succeed e<i  his 
brother,  E.arl  Thomas,  in  the  earldom,  and 
at  his  death  the  title  merged  into  that  of 
Mar,  but  it  is  understood  that  these  earl- 
doms will  be  again  disjoined,  and  the  titles 
and  honours  of  Mar  and  Kellie  be  inherited 
by  two  distinct  noblemen.      Sir  Thomas 
Erskine  of  Cambo,  Bart.,  the  present  pro- 
prietor,   is   the    great-grandson    of    Earl 
l^omas,  and  great-grandnephew  of  Earl 
Methven,  both  of  whose  estates  he  inherits. 
ERSKINE,    Sir   Thomas,    of   Cambo, 
Bart,  was  born  on  the  2^  July  1824,  and 
Buccee<led  his  father  as  second  baronet.     He 
was  the  son  of  Sir  David  Erskine  of  Cambo, 
Bart.,  who  was  bom  on   16th  February 
1792;    married,   27th   August  1821,  Jane 
Silence,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Williams  of  Conway;  and  died  at 
Cambo  in  1841.     Sir  Thomas  is  married, 
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and  has  issue.  He  is  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  the  Fife  lUfle  Volunteers,  is  a  resident 
proprietor  and  useful  country  gentleman, 
ana  discharges  all  his  public  duties  in  a 
faithful  and  efficient  manner,  to  the  satis- 
faction  of  all  dasses. 

ERSKINE,  The  Hon.  Henbt,  third  son 
of  Henry  David,  Earl  of  Buchan,  was  bom 
at  Edinburgh  on  1st  November  1746.    His 
health  being  originally  delicate,  the  eariy 
part  of  his  education  was  of  a  domestic 
nature ;    a  tutor,  possessing   considerable 
talents,  having  been  for  some  time  resident 
under  the  paternal  roof,  who  superintended 
the  studies,  not  only  of  Henrv,^  but  also  of 
his  brother,  who  was  ennobled  in  England, 
and  became  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great 
Britain.      After   the    domestic    education 
alluded  to,  the  Eari  of  Buchan  removed  with 
his  family  to  St  Andrews,  and  resided  there 
for  sevend  years,  for  the  purpose  of  his  sons 
pursuing  their  classical  and  philosophical 
studies  at  that  celebrated  university,  which 
has  been  long  famous  for  producing  distin- 
guished  men  ;  and  in  respect  of  such  refd- 
dence  the  present  memoir  appears  in  this 
work.    As  his  patrimonial  fortune  was  not 
large,   a  profession  became  necessary  for 
Henry ;  and  the  bar  and  the  army  present- 
ing the  only  two  avenues  to  fortune  usually 
trod  bv  the  sons  of  great  families  in  Scot- 
land, he  was  early  destined  for  the  law, 
while  his  younger  brother.  Thomas,  at  first 
adopted  the  sword,  and  latterly  the  gown. 
Henry  Erskine  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the 
^e  of  twenty ;  jxMsessed  of  polished  manners, 
an  imj^^ination  warm  and  ardent,  with  a 
ripe  and  precocious  judgment.     At  an  eariy 
age  he  had  cultivated  the  Muses,  and  refined 
both  his  language  and  his  mind  by  poetry. 
These  all  operated  in  a  certain  degree  to 
render  him  conspicuous,  and  to  enable  him 
to  introduce  some  degree  of  grace  and  purity 
into  his  pleadings — rare  ornaments  at  that 
time.     Another  arena  for  the  display  of  his 
talents  was  not  long  in  presenting  itself — 
namely,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.    This,  it  is  well  known,  is  a 
representative  body,  in  which  both  clergy 
and  laity  appear  annually,  by  deputies  from 
their  respective  sjTiods  and  presojrteries,  at 
Edinburgh  ;  and  it  has  been  termed  "the 
best  theatre  for  deliberative  eloquence  to  be 
found  in  Scotland."    It  was  here,  indeed, 
that  the  indefatigable  Viscount  Melville, 
who  left  no  moment  of  his  life  unoccupied, 
first  preparetl  himself  for  the  more  profitable 
contentions   of  the   senate.      Here,    also, 
Henry  Erskina,  no  longer  trammelled  hj 
technical  niceties,  exhibited  the  first  speci- 
mens of  his  oratory.     As  he  possessed  a 
deep  sense  of  religion  even  in  his  luvenile 
years,  and  was   zealously  attached,  from 
conviction  as  well  as  education,  to  the  Pres- 
byterian faith,  he  always  maintained  and 
asserted  the  superior  excellence  of  this  s^- 
tern,  both  with  respect  to  its  tenets  and  its 
discipline.     Such  sentiments,  coupled  with 
a  due  consideration  of  his  talents  and  lineage, 
rendered  him  respectable  in  no  oommon  de- 
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grw  in  Um  eytB  of  hk  ouUeagues  ;  and,  asa 
natural  oonaequenoe,  he  was  always  listened 
to  with  the  greatest  deference  and  attention. 
Meanwhile,  his  practice  increased  apace,  and 
his  abilities  soon  made  him  sought  after. 
Besides,  as  he  idways  distini^uished  himself 
when  he  undertook  to  rescue  mnocence  fnim 
persecution — to  vindicate  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed  —or  to  support  the  claims  of  the 
fnendless  tenant  against  the  encroachments 
orinjustioeof hiskmdlord  -he  soon  becamea 
very  popular  advocate.  Nor  was  his  opinion 
as  a  lawyer  neglected  ;  fur  no  one  could  give 
a  readier  answer  to  a  case,  or  unravel  an 
intricate  knot  with  superior  acuteness  and 
precision.  The  period  had  now  arrived  —that 
IS,  when  he  considered  his  indei)endence 
secured— when  Mr  Erskinethouf^htit  proper 
to  become  a  married  man.  His  first  wife 
was  Christina,  the  only  daughter  of  George 
FuUarton,  Esq.,  collector  of  the  customs  at 
Leith;  and  by  this  lady  he  had  three 
daughters— Elizabeth  Frances,  who  died 
young,  Elizabeth  Crompton,  afterwards 
MrsCallender,  and  Henrietta,  afterwards 
Mrs  Smith  ;  together  with  two  sons— Henry 
and  George.  Although  the  lady,  who  was 
an  heiress^  brought  him  a  handsome  fortune, 
vet  this  circumHtance  did  not  tend  to  relax 
his  industry ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  sight 
of  an  increasing  family  contributed  not  a 
little  to  increase  his  assiduity,  and  render 
him,  if  possible,  even  more  careful  and  at- 
tentive than  before.  We  have  already  con- 
templated Mr  Erskine  in  the  character  of  a 
lawyer ;  but  it  still  remains  for  us  to  con- 
sider him  as  a  politician.  Grtx>rge  Buchanan, 
the  preceptor  of  James  VI.,  in  his  famous 
tract,  "  I)e  Jure  Regni  apud  Scoton,"  affects 
to  consider  his  native  country  as  a  republic ; 
and  he  lays  down  rules,  in  the  first  place, 
for  checking  any  small  deviation  on  the  side 
of  arbitrary  power,  and,  in  the  next,  for 
punishing  an^  gross  assuui[)tion  on  the  part 
of  the  executive.  KotwitbsfUinding  this,  it 
is  evident  from  history  that  the  Icings  of 
Scothmd,  in  the  exerdse  of  the  prerogative, 
were  for  many  ages  omnipoteut,  both  in 
Parliament  and  the  inferior  courts.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  however,  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  and  others 
were  so  notorious,  even  in  matters  of  con- 
science, that  a  sullen  and  settled  opposition 
took  place,  and  a  love  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  which  had  first  evinced  itself  in  the 
time  of  Mary,  and  was  fostered  by  the  mas- 
<mhne  and  audacious  spirit  of  the  great 
Scotch  Heformer,  burst  out  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, in  the  southern  counties,  when  William 
III.  assumed  the  throne  of  both  kingdoms. 
It  has  even  been  said  that  the  word  Whig 
(Whiggan)  is  indebted  for  its  origin  to  the 
Covenanters  in  the  west  of  Scotland ;  but 
the  principle  made  but  little  progress  m  the 
nortnem  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
until  the  battle  of  Culloden,  in  1745,  put  an 
end  to  all  the  hopes  and  pretensions  of  the 
house  of  Stuart  Mr  Henrv  Erskine,  like 
his  dder  brother,  was  a  Whig,  and  that, 
too,  at  a  period  when  it  was  scarcely  i)ossi- 


ble  to  avow  it  with  impunity.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  distinguished  family,  however, 
boldly  asserted  their  right  to  freedom  of 
thought  and  discussion  ;  and  ojienly  stigma- 
tized the  American  war  as  hostile,  both  in 
its  origin  and  progress,  to  the  constitution. 
At  the  conclu.*<ion  of  that  contest,  the  merits 
of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  were  not  for- 
gotten, as  indeed  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  have  overlooked  them ;  for  ha 
was  now,  if  not  the  very  first  at  the  Scot- 
tish bar,  at  least  in  the  foremost  rank  ;  and. 
in  short,  almost  the  only  constitutional 
lawyer  of  any  distinguished  talents  there. 
Accordingly,  when  Lord  North  (afterwards 
Earl  of  GuUdfonl)  was  reluctantly  driven 
from  i)ower,  and  the  Rockingham  adminis- 
tration came  into  place,  the  office  of  Lord- 
Advocate  of  Scotland,  a  {>ost  far  more  im- 
portant than  that  of  Attorney-General  in 
England,  was  conferred  upon  Mr  Henrr 
Erskine.  This  occurred  in  1802,  after  whicn 
he  was  immediately  nominated  a  member 
of  Parliament.  But  his  opportunities  of 
supporting  the  new  administration  were 
few,  on  account  of  its  own  ephemeral  exist- 
ence. On  its  retreat,  he  was  immediately 
stripped  of  his  official  dignity,  without  tiie 
sligutest  ceremony,  and  his  place  was  in- 
stanUy  supplied  by  a  new  candidate  for 
office,  whose  principles  were,  doubtless, 
more  pliant,  as  well  as  more  conform- 
able 1^3  the  wishes  of  the  minister. 
Twelve  years  retention  of  power  on  the 
part  of  Mr  Pitt  precluded  all  hope  of 
re-instatement  or  advancement  on  the  part 
of  a  man  who  always  exhibited  an  unvary- 
ing uniformity  of  his  principles.  One  hon- 
ourable and  indei)endent  station,  however, 
became  the  object  of  his  laudable  ambition  ; 
it  was  indeed  unacconipanie<l  by  any  emolu- 
ments whatsoever,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  had  been  occupied  and  adorned  by  the 
greatest  and  mostoistinguished  practitioners 
at  the  Scottish  bar.  This  was  the  office  of 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  to  which 
all  the  members  are  entitled  to  elect,  and 
which  was  now  obtained  by  Mr  Erskine 
in  a  manner  honourable  to  both  jiarties. 
Yet  even  this  distinction  was  at  length 
envied  the  possessor ;  and,  as  if  to  mortify 
both  himself  and  his  party,  an  active 
canvas  took  [)lace,  when  a  new  candidate 
presented  himself,  and  a  majority  of  this 
great  judicial  cor|)oration,  influenced  by  the 
oi)en  smiles  of  {>ower,  seemed  to  be  now 
as  eager  to  deixtse,  as  thev  before  had  been 
anxious  to  appoint  him.  J  n  1806,  when  Mr 
Fox  again  returned  to  office,  overwhelmed 
bv  disease  rather  than  l)v  years,  Mr  Thomas 
Erskine  was  noniinateii  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
his  brother  Henry  once  more  became  Lord 
Advocate.  On  this  occasion  he  was  returned 
member  for  the  burghs  of  Dumfries,  Kirk- 
cudbright, Sannuhar,  Annan,  and  Loch- 
mal)en,  in  the  last  seH^ion  of  the  second 
I  mperial  Parliament,  which  met  January  21, 
1800,  in  the  room  of  Major  Dalrymple,  who, 
to  make  way  for  him,  had  accepted  of  the 
Chiltem  Hundreds.      On  the  dissolution, 
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wUch  HOOD  aStei  eogaed,  he  wa^  re-elcctod 
without op^ition.  This,  howeier,likethe 
foimrr  Vvhigadminietratinu,  at  the  close  of 
tila  American  war,  wag  not  »uffiTKtl  to  re- 

Hearf  I^kine  timmi  hia  aent  ic  Farliameut 
■nppLed  a.t  the  next  iliascilutioii  by  Sir  J. 
H.  Maxwell,  Bsrt.  It  waa  thus,  tbat 
althoiigh  twice  Xxird  Advocate,  he  did  nnt 
oontiiiue  inoffice  above  two  jeara  andahaU, 
during  the  coune  of  >  lon^  life,  anil  bad 
accortliiigly  a  glimpee 


ofp 


■   Itct 


BHid, 


.  _.  __, abused  hia „ _, 

any  uodue  exertion  of  power,  or  disgmced 
himmiK  by  an  equkocal  ataumptinn  of  pre- 
to^tive.  The  claims  of  thiu  great  ofhcer  of 
state  have  long  been  happily  obsolete,  lu 
Temote  tiuie«  heeiercised  a  degree  of  autho- 
rity utterly  incompatible  witb  a  freeguTern- 
Dient ;  and  even  within  the  Euem^ry  of  the 
lut  ReueratioQ,  a  parliamentary  inquiiy 
discIOHed  Buch  a  flagnnt  act  of  injustice  id  a 
remote  county,  tbat  the  shield  of  power 
even  could  not  shelter  the  perpetrator  from 
the  reproach  he  meriteJ.  At  Itn^lb  Mr 
Erskinu's  cooatitutiou  began  to  give  way  by 
tfae  jtresaure  of  diseane  ;  and  hi»  gnoil 


dthe  a 


lithe 


remunini;  years  of  his  life  wuro  burdened  by 
maladies  of  various  hinds.  At  this  time  he 
occasionally  hail  reoounte  U>  travel,  and 
went  to  Gngkntt,  where  he  reaideil  for  some 
tim&  At  other  periinls  he  frequented  tbc 
watering  aoul  sea- liatbiDi*  placet!,  out  without 
finding  relief.  M«1ical  aiil  having  also 
proved  unavailing,  hia  amiable  wih;  (the 
■ecunJ,  whom,  as  Mrs  TumbuU,  lie  hod 
married,  after  the  dfath  o[  his  Hntt,  in  18(M) 
maii  family  werereluctantly  forced  to  des[iair 
of  Ms  recovel^.  Their  fears  jiroved  but  too 
true,  for  bo  died  at  his  country  seat  in  West 
lAthian,  on  the  Rth  Outober  1817,  when  he 
hail  nearly  completed  the  seventy-first  year 
offaisoee.  Tuhispereon,  MrHenry  Enkine 
waatall  and  graceful ;  in  height  linsuriiOi^sed 
both  his  brothers,  and  in  the  limt  liluom  of 
youth  was  considered  handsome  in  no  com- 
mon ilceree.  Although  a  man  of  cnat 
Euety,  his  habits  were,  fortunately  liotn  fur 
Himself  and  family,  of  a  domestic  nature. 
Even  in  the  early  port  of  his  life  he  was 
temperate,  and  iu  tbe  latter,  al»tfmioiiB, 
It  has  been  observeil  of  men  of  witinginerid 
that  they  delight  anil  fascinate  everywhere 
but  at  borne ;  yet  he-  at  home,  was  ever 
most  pleauiD^  and  although  lie  denied  to 
himself  the  enjoyineiit  of  alTex|>ensiva  plea- 
■Dres,  yet,  so  Far  as  his  means  extvmleil.  he 
was  ever  indulgent  to  tliose  around  him. 
Mr  Erakinu  was  always  ailitirteil  to  a 
country  life.  He  talknl  of  cultivating  his 
iMidHatAmmonilell  with  delight,  and  when 
in  London  had  been  heard  to  indulge  in  the 
npturous  hotie  of  n:ttiniing  to  Kather  in  his 
luu-vest.  Accordingly,  when  he  withdrew 
from  practice,  he  sjient  the  great4?r  |iart  of 
his  life  in  this  rural  retreat.  He  had  con- 
•tructei  a  beautiful  little  villa,  and  creat«4 
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the  scenery  around  it  in  strict  conformity  to 
his  own  tulo  ;  and  in  emiiloymenM  such  M 
these  passed  Uie  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
was  fond  of  wit,  and  enjoyed  a  good  joke 
better  than  most  men  ;  nay,  he  would  notdia- 
dain  even  a  pun,  either  in  prose  or  verse.  No 
one  eihibiled,  either  in  hia  perwin  or  prac- 
tice, a  greater  portion  of  the  social  affec. 
tioi  ,        .  .,      ■ 


tly  distinguish 
It  is  no  small  proof  of  the  general  respect  in 
which  the  memory  of  this  amiable  gentle- 
man was  held,  that  his  virtue*  and  talents 
were,  within  a  few  months  after  his  death, 
commemorated  by  several  perwins  of  distine- 
tioD.  Tbe  following  observations  have  lieen 
attributed  to  Mr  (afterwards  Lord)  Jeffrey, 
of  Edinbunb,  a  man  of  lette»  of  no  small 
ivpute  : — "In  his  long  and  s|)lendid  career 
at  the  bar,  Mr  Erakiue  Wds  distinguished. 


wit,ai 


e,  and  vivacity 

but  by  the  still  rarer  power 
seductive  qualilies  in  per- 


of  keeping  tlins 

feet  subordin,iiiou  ui  his  juugiueiit.  jjy 
their  assistance,  be  could  nutonly  make  tbe 
most  ivpul?iive  subjects  agiveable,  lut  the 
abetruHo  easy  and  inUillip^ble.    In  his 


J,  a)l  his 


h '  of  his  delightful  illustTAtions  a 
material  step  in  his  reasoning.  To  bimselt 
it  seemed  alway"  «  if  they  were  recom- 
mended rather  mr  their  use  than  for  their 
beauty.  And  unriuotionalily  they  often 
enabled  him  tostute  a  fine  argument  or  a  nice 
distinction."  Tbe  foilowiug  tribute  is  from 
the  lien  of  another  friend:— "The  character 
uf  Mr  Erskine's  ebiquencu  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  uf  his  nnUe  brother 
(Lord  Erskine),  hut  being  much  less  diffuse, 
it  was  better  uJculated  lo  leave  a  forcible 
iiujiression ;  he  had  the  art  of  concentrating 
bis  ideas,  and  presenting  them  at  once  in  so 
luminous  and  irresistible  a  form,  as  to  ren- 
der his  hean'is  masten  of  the  view  be  took 
of  bis  subject ;  which,  however  dry  or  coin- 
(Jex  in  its  nature,  never  (ailed  to  beciime 
entertaining  and  instructive  in  his  hands  ; 
for,  to  i>rofeasion:il  knowledge  of  the  highest 
order,  he  uniCotl  a  most  extensive  acquaint- 
aiiije  with  history,  Uteratiire,  anil  science, 
and  a  thorough  conversancy  with  human 
life,  and  moral  anrl  iKiliticul  phih^sopby. 
The  writer  of  this  article  has  witnessed  with 
pleasure  and  astonishment  the  widely  diffn- 

ol  his  oratory  ;  fenid  and  alttcliiig  in  the 
extreme,  when  the  occasion calleilforit,  and 
no  less  powerful,  in  opfioaite  circumstanceB, 
by  tlie  potenvy  uf  wit,  and  tbc  brilliancy  of 
comic  humour  which  constantly  exciteil 
shouts  of  laughter  llimughout  tbe  precincts 
of  tbe  court,  the  mirthful  glee  even  extending 
lo  the  ermined  sages,  who  found  too  much 
amusement  in  tbe  scene  to  check  tbe  fasci- 
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powen  of  hisunderstaiiding  by  an  indefatig- 
able indostry,  not  commonly  annexed  to 
extraordinary  genius  ;  he  kept  his  mind  open 
for  the  admission  of  knowledge,  by  the  mo»t 
unaffected  modesty  of  deportment.      The 
harmony  of  his  periods,  and  the  accuracy  of 
his  expressions,  m  his  most  unpremeditated 
speeches,  were  not  among  the  least  of  his 
cH^torical  accomplishments.     In  the  most 
rapid  of  his  flights,  when  hb  tongue  could 
scarce  keep  pace  with  his  thoughts,  he  never 
feuled  to  seize  the  choicest  words  in  the 
treasury  of  our  language.    The  apt,  beauti- 
ful, and  varied  images  which  ci>nstantly 
decorated  his  judicial  addresses,  suggested 
themselves  instantaneously,  and  ap|)eured, 
like  the  soldiers  of  Cudmus,  in  complete 
armour  and  array,  to  support  the  cause  of 
their  creator,  the  most  remarkable  feature 
of  whose  eloquence  was,  that  it  never  made 
him  swerve  by  one  hairbreadth  from  the 
minuter  details  fitting  his  purpose ;  for,  with 
matchless    skill,    he    rendered    the    most 
dazzling  oratory  subservient  to  the  uses  of 
consummate  special  pieadinr/y  so  that  his 
prudence  and  sagacity  as  an  advocate  were 
as  decisiive  as  his  s|)eeches  were  splendid. 
Mr    Krskine's    attainments,    as    we    have 
before  observed,  were  not  confined  to  mere 
acriuaintance  with  his  professional  duties ;  he 
was  an  elegant  clas«iical  scholar  and  an  able 
mathematicJcin  ;  and  he  alho  possessetl  many 
minor  qualifications   in    great    {>erfcction. 
Uis  knowledge  of  music  was  correct,  and 
his  execution  on  the  violoncello  was  most 
pleasing.     In  all  the  various  relations  of 
private  life,   Mr  Krskine's  character  was 
truly  estimable,  and  the  just  appreciation  of 
bis  virtues  extended  far  beyond  the  circle  of 
his  own  family  and  friends  ;  and  it  i.^  a  well- 
authenticated  fact,  that  a  writer  (or  attorney) 
in  a  distant  part  of  Scotland,  representing 
to  an  oppressed  and  needy  Uvcksinan,  who 
had  applied  to  him  for  advice,  the  futility 
of  entering  into  a  lawsuit  with  a  wealthy 
neighbour,   having    himself    no  means    of 
defending  his  cause,  received  for  answer — 
*  Ye  dinna    ken    what    ye    say,    maister, 
there's  nae  a  puir  man  in  Scotland  need  to 
vant  a  freend  or  fear  an  cnemi/  while  Harry 
Erskine  lives.*    How  much  honour  does  this 
simple  sentence  convey  to  the  generous  and 
benevolent  object  of  it !     He  had,  indeed,  a 
claim  to  the  aifection  and  resi)ect  of  all  who 
were  within  the  knowle<lge  of  his  extraordi- 
nary talents,  and  more  uncommon  virtues. 
With  a  mind  that  was  sui>erior  to  fear  and 
incapable  of  corruption,  regulatetl  by  un- 
dcviatiiig  principles  of  intejjrity  and  unifor- 
mity, elevated  m  a'lversity  as  in  proa|)erity, 
neither  subdued  by  pleasure  into  etfeuiinacy, 
nor  sunk  into  dejection  by  dLstre5«s— in  no 
situation  of  his  life   was  he  a<«hamed  or 
afraid  of  dlscharc^ing  his  duty,  but  constant 
to  the  God  whom  he  worship|jed,  he  evinced 
his  amtidence  in  the  faith  he  professed  lii 
hin  actions  :  to  his  friends  he  was  faithful ^ 
to  his  enemies  f/eiieruus^  ever  ready  to  sacri- 
fice his  httle  private  interests  and  pleasures 
to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  public  wel- 


fare, or  to  the  domestic  felicity  of  those 
around  him.  In  the  words  of  an  eloquent 
writer,  he  was  a  man  to  choose  for  a 
superior  y  to  trust  as  a  friend^  and  to  h)veaB 
a  brother  ;  the  artlencv  of  his  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
was  a  prominent  feature  in  his  character; 
his  very  faults  had  their  origin  in  the  exces- 
cessive  confidence  of  too  liberal  a  spirit,  the 
uncircumscribed  beneficence  of  too  warm  a 
heart.  It  has  been  remarked  of  a  dis- 
tinguished actor  that  he  was  less  to  be 
envied  whilst  receiving  the  meed  of  unlveniai 
applause  than  at  the  head  of  his  own  table ; 
the  observation  may  justly  be  applied  to 
Mr  Erskine.  In  no  sphere  was  the  lustre 
of  his  talents  more  ccmspicuous,  while  the 
unaffected  grace  and  suavity  of  his  manners, 
the  benevolent  smile  that  illumined  his 
intelligent  countenance  in  the  exercise  of  the 
hospitalities  of  the  social  board,  rendered, 
indeed,  a  meeting  at  his  house  *a  fe:ist  ot 
reascm  and  a  flow  of  souL'  In  person,  Mr 
Erskine  was  above  the  middle  size,  well 
projwrtioned  but  slender ;  his  features  were 
all  character,  and  mostly  strikingly  expres- 
sive of  the  rare  qualities  of  his  miad.  In 
early  life  his  carriage  was  remarkably 
graceful — dignified  and  impressive  as  occa- 
sion required  it ;  in  manner  he  was  gentle, 
playful,  and  unassuming,  and  so  )>ersua.^ive 
was  his  addre.'is  that  he  never  failed  to  attract 
attenliim,  and  by  the  spell  of  irresistible 
ftiscination  to  fix  and  enchain  it.  His  voice 
was  powerful  and  melodious,  his  enunciation 
uncommiml^  accurate  and  distinct,  and  there 
was  a  peculiar  f/race  in  his  utterance  which 
enhanced  the  value  of  all  he  sidd,  and  en- 
graved the  remembrance  of  it  indelibly  on 
the  miuds  of  his  hearers.  For  m»\ny  years 
of  his  life  Mr  Erskine  had  been  the  victim 
of  ill  health,  but  the  native  sweetness  of  his 
temper  remained  unclouded,  and  during  the 
painfully  protracted  sufferings  of  his  last 
illness  the  language  of  complaiut  was  never 
heanl  to  escape  his  lijw,  nor  the  shadow  of 
discontent  seen  to  cloud  his  countenance. 
Nothing  in  his  life  became  him  like  the 
leaving  of  it ;  he  hmked  patiently  forwanl 
to  the  termination  of  his  painful  existence, 
and  receive*!  with  mild  comnlacency  the 
inteliigeiice  of  his  danger,  wnile  the  ease 
and  happiness  of  those  wh(Mie  felicity  through 
life  hacl  been  his  primary  consideratitm  were 
never  absent  from  his  thoughts."  It  is 
diHicult  to  contemplate  such  a  character  as 
Mr  Erskine's  without  feeling  that  were 
there  many  Erskines  one  should  learn  to 
think  better  of  mankind.  The  general  voice 
placed  him,  while  living,  high  among  the 
illustrious  characters*  of  his  age.  May  the 
humble  memorial  the  writer  is  now  giving 
the  public  preserve  his  name  unblemished 
by  misrepresentation  till  some  more  equal 
pen  shall  hand  it  down  to  posterity  as  a 
bright  example  «)f  what  great  usefulness 
extraordinary  talents  may  prove  to  society, 
when  under  the  directi(m  of  sound  judgment, 
incorruptil)le  integrity,  and  enlarged  philan- 
thro])y.    It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  it 
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IB  doubtful  wh«ther  a  good  portrait  of  Mr 
Henry  Erskine  actually  exists. 

ERSKINE,  I'HOMAS,  Lord  Enkine,  was 
the  youngest  son  of  David  Henry,  tenth 
Earl  of  Buchan.  He  was  bom  in  the  year 
1750.  He  resided  with  his  father  and  his 
family  at  St  Andrews  while  receiving  his 
education  at  the  Grammar  School,  and 
afterwards  at  the  University  of  that  city. 
At  a  ver^  early  age  he  had  imbibed  a  strong 
predilection  for  a  naval  life;  and  the 
limited  means  of  his  family  rendering  an 
early  adoption  of  some  profession  neces- 
sary, he  was  allowed  to  enter  the  service 
as  a  midshipman,  under  Sir  John  Lind- 
say, nephew  to  the  celebrated  Earl  of 
Mansfield.  Young  Erskine  embarked  at 
Leith,  and  did  not  put  foot  again  on  his 
native  soQ  for  many  years.  He  never,  it  is 
believed,  held  the  commission  of  lieutenant, 
although  he  acted  for  some  time  in  that 
capacity  by  the  sp«cial  appointment  of  his 
captain,  whose  kindness  m  this  instance 
ultimately  led  to  his  eleve's  abandoning  the 
service  altogether,  when  required  to  resume 
the  inferior  station  of  a  midshipman.  After 
a  service  of  four  years  he  quitted  the  navy, 
and  entered  the  army,  as  an  ensign  in  the 
Royals  or  1st  Regiment  of  Foot,  in  1768.  In 
1770  he  married  an  amiable  and  accouj- 
pbshed  woman,  and  shortly  afterwards  went 
with  his  n^pment  to  Minorca,  where  he 
spent  three  years.  While  in  the  army,  he 
acquired  great  reputation  for  the  versatility 
and  acuteness  of  nis  conversational  powers. 
Boswell,  who  met  with  the  young  officer  in 
a  mixed  comi>any  in  London,  mentions  the 
pleasure  which  Dr  Johnson  condescended 
to  express  on  hearing  him — an  approbation 
which  assures  us  that  the  young  Scotch- 
man's colloquial  talents  were  of  no  ordinary 
kind,  and  possessed  something  more  than 
mere  brilliancy  or  fluency  even  at  that  early 
period  of  his  life.  It  was  the  knowledge  of 
these  quaUties  of  mind  which  induced  his 
mother  to  urge  him  to  devote  the  great 
energies  of  his  mind  to  the  study  of  the  law 
and  jurisprudence  of  his  country.  Her 
advice,  seconded  by  the  counsel  of  a  few 
judicious  friends,  was  adopted,  and  in  his 
twenty-seventh  year  Thomas  Erskine  re- 
nounced the  glittering  profession  of  arms 
for  the  graver  studies  ol  law.  He  entert^ 
as  a  fellow-commoner  of  Trinity  Collie, 
Cambridge,  in  the  year  1777,  merely  to  ob- 
tain a  dt^;ree  to  which  he  was  entitled  as 
the  son  of  a  nobleman,  and  thereby  shorten 
bis  passage  to  the  bar ;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  inserted  his  name  in  the  books  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  as  a  studeut-at-law.  In  order 
to  acquire  that  knowledge  of  the  technical 
part  of  his  profession  without  which  a  bar- 
rister finds  iiimself  ham{>ered  at  every  step, 
Mr  Erskine  became  a  pupil  of  Mr  (after- 
wards Judee)  BuUer,  then  an  eminent 
Biiecial  pleader,  and  discharged  his  laborious 
and  servile  avocation  at  the  desk  with  all 
the  persevering  industry  of  a  common  at- 
tomey's  clerk.  Upon  the  promotion  of  his 
preceptor  to  tat  bench,  ho  entered  into  the 
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office  of  Mr  (afterwards  Baron)  Wood, 
where  he  continued  for  some  months  after 
he  had  obtained  considerable  business  at 
^e  bar.  Mr  Erskine  having  completed  the 
probationary  period  alloted  for  his  attend- 
ance in  the  Inns  of  Court,  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1778,  and  in  the  very  outset  of  his 
legal  career,  while  yet  of  only  one  term's 
standing,  made  a  most  brilliant  display  of 
professional  talent  in  the  case  of  Captain 
Baillie,  against  whom  the  Attorney-General 
had  moved  for  leave  to  file  a  criminal  infor- 
mation in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  for  a 
Hbel  on  the  Earl  of  S^nd  wich.  In  the  course 
of  this,  hiH  first  speech,  Mr  Erskine  dis- 
played the  same  undaunted  spirit  which 
marked  his  whole  career.  He  attacked  the 
noble  Earl  in  a  strain  of  severe  invective. 
Lord  Mansfield,  observing  the  young  coimsel 
heated  with  his  subject,  and  growing  per- 
sonal on  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admmdty, 
told  him,  **that  Lord  Sandwich  was  not 
before  the  Court"  **  I  know,"  repUed  the 
undaunted  orator,  **  that  he  is  not  formally 
before  the  Court,  but  for  that  very  reason 
1  will  bring  him  before  the  Court.  He  has 
placed  there  men  in  the  front  of  the  battle, 
in  hopes  to  escape  under  their  shelter ;  but 
I  will  not  join  in  battle  with  them.  Their 
vices,  though  screwed  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  human  depravity,  are  not  of  dignity 
enough  to  vindicate  the  combat  with  me; 
I  wiU  drag  him  to  light,  who  is  the  dark 
mover  behind  this  scene  of  iniquity.  I 
assert  that  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  has  but 
one  road  to  escape  out  of  this  business  with- 
out pollution  and  disgrace,  and  that  is  by 
pubhcly  disavowing  the  acts  of  the  prose- 
cutors, and  restoring  Captain  Baillie  to  his 
command."  Mr  Erskine's  next  speech  was 
for  Mr  Caman,  a  bookseller,  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  against  the 
mono{ioly  of  the  two  Universities  in  print- 
ing almanacks.  Lord  North,  then  Jrrime 
Minister  and  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  had 
introduced  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Com- 
'  mons  for  re-vesting  the  Universities  in  their 
!  monopoly,  which  had  fallen  to  the  ground 
!  by  certam  judgments  which  Carnan  had 
I  obtained  in  the  courts  of  law.  The  opposi- 
I  tion  to  the  Premier's  measure  was  considered 
i  all  but  hopeless.  But,  to  the  honour  of  the 
I  House,  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
I  of  45  votes.  Not  long  after  having  gauned 
I  this  triumph,  Mr  Erskine  made  a  most 
'  splendid  appearance  for  the  man  of  the 

0)le,  Lord  George  Gordon,  at  the  Old 
ey.  This  great  speech ,  ana  the  acquittal 
!  which  it  secured  to  the  object  of  it,  have 
!  been  pronounced,  by  a  competent  jud^e, 
the  death-blow  of  the  tremendous  doctnne 
of  constructive  treason.  The  monster,  in- 
deed, manifested  symptoms  of  returning 
fife  at  an  after  |)eriod ;  but  we  shall  see 
with  what  noble  indignation  its  extirpator 
launched  a  second  irresistible  shaft  at  the 
reviving  reptile.  Lord  Geoi^e's  impeach- 
ment arose  out  of  the  following  circum- 
stances :— Sir  George  Saville  bad  introduced 
a  bill  into  Parliament  for  the  relief  of  the 
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Bomftn  Catholics  ol  England  from  some  of 
the  penalties  they  were  subject  to  by  the 
test  laws.  The  good  effects  of  this  measure 
were  immediately  felt,  and  in  the  very  next 
session  it  was  proposed  to  extend  the  ope- 
ration of  similar  measures  to  Scotland. 
This  produced  many  popular  tumults  in 
Scotland,  particularly  in  Edinburgh,  where 
the  mob  destroyed  some  Popish  chapels, 
and  produced  a  reaction  of  feeling  in  that 
country  also.  A  number  of  Protestant 
societies  were  formed  in  both  parts  of  the 
kingdom  for  the  purp<i6e  of  obtaining  the 
repeal  of  Saville's  act,  as  a  measure  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  constitution  both  of 
Church  and  State.  In  November  1779, 
Lord  George  Gordon,  the  younger  brother 
of  the  Duke  of  Gordtm,  and  at  that  time  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  became 
President  of  the  Associated  Protestants  of 
Lrmdon  ;  and,  on  the  memorable  2d  of  June 
1780,  while  proceeding  to  present  a  petition 
against  concession  to  Roman  Catholics. 
signed  by  44,000  Protestants,  was  attended 
by  a  mob  so  numerous,  and  who  conducted 
themselves  so  outrageously,  as  for  a  moment 
to  extinguish  all  police  and  government  in 
the  city  of  London.  For  this  indignity 
offered  to  the  person  of  royalty  itself,  Lord 
George  and  several  others  were  committed 
to  the  Tower.  Upon  his  trial,  Mr  Erskine 
delivered  a  speech,  less  remarkable  perhaps 
for  dazzling  eloquence,  than  for  the  clear 
texture  of  the  whole  argument  maintained 
in  it.  A  singularly  daring  passage  occurs 
in  tills  speech,  which  the  feeling  of  the 
moment  alone  could  prompt  the  orator  to 
utter.  After  reciting  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances in  Lord  George  Gordon's  conduct 
which  tended  to  prove  that  the  idea  of  re- 
sorting to  absolute  force  and  compulsion  by 
armed  violence  was  never  once  contemplated 
by  the  prisoner,  he  breaks  out  with  thin  ex- 
traordinary exclamation — **  I  say,  by  God, 
that  man  is  a  ruffian  who  shall,  after  this, 
presume  to  build  upon  such  honest,  artless 
conduct  as  an  evidence  of  guilt."  But  for 
the  sjrmpathy  which  the  orator  must  have 
felt  to  exist  at  the  moment  between  himself 
and  his  audience,  this  singular  effort  must 
have  been  fatal  to  the  cause  it  was  designed 
to  support ;  as  it  was,  however,  the  sensa- 
tion produced  by  these  words,  and  the  look, 
voice,  gesture,  and  whole  manner  of  the 
speaker,  were  tremendous.  The  result  is 
well  known  ;  but  it  may  not  be  equally  well 
known  that  Dr  Johnson  himself,  notwith- 
standing his  hostility  to  the  test  law,  was 
highly  gratified  by  the  verdict  which  was 
obtained.  "  I  am  glad,"  said  he,  "  that 
Lord  George  Gonlon  has  escaped,  rather 
than  a  precedent  should  be  established  of 
hansring  a  man  for  constructive  treason." 
In  1783  Mr  Emkine  receiverl  the  honour  of 
a  silk  gown.  His  Majesty's  letter  of  pre- 
cedency being  conferred  upon  him  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  venerable  Lord  Mansfield. 
In  the  same  year  Mr  Erskine  was  elected 
Member  of  JParliament  for  Portsmouth. 
Tlie  defence  of  John  Stockdale,  who  was 


tried  for  jiublishing  a  libel  against  the 
Commons'  House  ol  Parliament,  has  been 
pronounced  the  first  in  oratorical  talent, 
and  is  certainly  not  the  last  in  importance, 
of  Mr  Erskine  8  speeches.  This  trial  may 
be  termed  the  case  of  libels ;  and  the  doctrine 
maintained  and  expounded  in  it,  by  Mr 
Erskine,  is  the  foundation  of  that  liberty 
which  the  iiress  enjovB  in  this  country. 
When  the  House  of  Commons  ordered  the 
impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  the 
articles  were  drawn  up  bv  Mr  Burke,  who 
infused  into  them  all  that  fervour  of  thought 
and  expression  which  ever  characterised  hia 
compositions.  The  articles  so  prepared, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  the  records  (n 
the  House  until  they  were  carried  up  to  the 
Lords  for  trial,  were  printed  and  allowed  to 
l)e  sold  in  every  bookseller's  shop  in  the 
kingdom,  before  the  accused  was  placed 
upon  his  trial ;  and,  undoubtedly,  from  the 
style  and  manner  of  their  composition, 
made  a  deep  and  general  impression  upon 
the  public  mind  against  Mr  Hastings.  To 
re|iel  or  neutralise  the  effect  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  charges,  Mr  Logan,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Leith,  wrote  a  pamphlet,  which 
Stockdale  published,  containing  several 
severe  and  unguarded  reflections  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  managers  of  the  impeach- 
ments, which  the  Houseof  Commons  deemed 
highly  contemptuous  and  libellous.  The 
publisher  was  accordingly  tried  on  an  infor- 
mation filed  by  the  Attomey-GeneraL  In 
the  speech  delivered  bv  Mr  Enkine  upon 
this  occasion,  the  very  highest  efforts  of  the 
orator  and  the  rhetorician  were  united  to  all 
the  coolness  and  precision  of  the  nin  priua 
lawyer.  It  was  this  rare  faculty  of  com- 
bining the  highest  genius  with  the  minutest 
attention  to  whatever  might  put  his  case  in 
the  safest  position,  which  rendered  Mr 
Erskine  the  most  consummate  advocate  of 
the  age.  To  ratimate  the  mightiness  of 
that  effort  h^  which  he  defeated  his  power- 
ful antagonists  in  this  case,  we  must  re- 
member the  imposing  circumstances  of  Mr 
Hastings'  trial— the  "terrible,  unceasing, 
exhaiiRtless  artillery  of  warm  zeal,  matchleM 
vigour  of  understanding,  consuming  and 
devouring  eloquence,  united  with  the  mghest 
dignity,"  to  use  the  orator  s  own  language, 
which  was  then  daily  pouring  forth  upon 
the  man  in  whose  defence  Logan  had  written 
and  Stockdale  published.  It  was  amidst 
the  blaze  of  passion  and  prejudice  that  Mr 
Erskine  extorted  that  veraict,  which  rescued 
his  client  from  the  punishment  which  a 
whole  people  seemed  interested  in  awarding 
against  the  reviller  of  its  collective  majesty. 
And,  be  it  remembered,  that,  in  defending 
Stockdale,  the  advocate  by  no  means  iden- 
tified his  cause  with  a  defence  of  Hastings. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  palliate  the  enormities 
of  the  Governor-General's  administrat  on  ; 
he  avowed  that  he  was  neither  his  counsel, 
nor  desired  to  have  anything  to  do  with  hia 
innocence  or  guil^  although  in  the  collateral 
defence  of  his  client  he  was  driven  to  state 
matters  which  might  be  considered  by  many 
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as  hostile  to  the  impeachment.  Our  gifted 
oouDtryman  never  perverted  his  transcend- 
ant  abilities  by  devoting  them  to  screen 
▼illany  from  justice,  or  to  the  support  of 
any  cause  which  he  did  not  conscientiously 
approve.  In  1S07  Mr  Erskine  was  elevated 
to  the  Peerage,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Erskine 
of  Restnrmal  C:istle,  in  Cornwall,  and  ac- 
cepted of  the  seals  as  Lord  High  Chancellor 
of  England,  but  resigned  them  on  the  dis- 
solution of  the  short-lived  Administratitm 
of  that  period,  and  retired  upon  a  pension 
of  £4000  \yer  annum.  After  that  time  to 
the  |ieriod  of  his  death,  his  loidsbip  steadily 
devoted  himself  to  his  duties  in  Parliament, 
and  never  ceased  to  support,  in  his  high 
station,  those  meof^ures  and  prtncii)les  which 
he  had  advocated  in  his  younger  years. 
His  death  was  produced  by  an  inflammation 
of  the  chest,  with  which  he  was  seized  while 
on  the  vova^re  betwixt  London  and  tklin- 
burgh.  He  was  landed  at  8carbon>ugh,  and 
proceeded  to  Scotland  by  short  stages,  but 
died,  on  the  17th  of  Nov.  1823,  at  Ammon- 
dell  House,  in  the  seventy-thiixl  year  of  his 
age. 

ERSKINE,  Ebenkzer,  the  founder  of 
the  Sect'ssion  Chun:h  in  Scotland,  second 
son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Erskine,  was  bom 
at  the  villivge  of  Dryburgh,  Berwickshire, 
June  22,  lOSO.  Some  accounts  say  his 
birth-place  was  the  prison  of  the  Bass,  but 
this  is  evidently  erroneous.  After  passing 
through  a  regular  course  of  study  at  the 
Universilv  of  Edinburgh,  where,  in  lt)97, 
he  Uwk  fiis  dejrree  of  M.A.,  he  beci;me 
tutor  and  chaplain  in  the  family  of  the  Earl 
of  Rothes.  He  was  licensed  to  pre;vch  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Kirkcaldy  in  February 
1703,  and  m  the  succeefling  September  was 
ordained  minister  of  Portmoak,  Kinross- 
shire.  Exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  his 
ministerial  duties,  and  devoted  to  his 
people,  he  soon  became  popular  am(tngBt 
them.  In  the  various  religious  contests  of 
the  period  he  took  an  active  part,  particu- 
larly in  the  famous  Marrow  Controversy,  in 
which  he  came  forward  prominently  in  de- 
fence of  the  doctrines,  which  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  General  Assembly,  contained 
in  the  work  entitled  "  The  Marrow  of 
Mwlem  Divinity."  He  revised  and  cor- 
rected the  representation  and  petition  pre- 
sented to  the  Assembly  on  the  subject, 
May  11,  1721,  which  was  originally  com- 
peted by  Mr  Boston ;  and  drew  up  the 
original  draft  of  the  answers  to  the  twelve 
queries  put  to  the  twelve  brethren  ;  along 
wich  whom  he  wa«*,  for  their  participation  in 
this  matter,  solemnly  rebuked  and  admon- 
ished by  the  Moderator.  In  the  coses,  too, 
pf  Mr  Sim|ison,  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Glasgow,  an<l  Mr  Campbell,  Professor 
of  Cnurch  Historv  at  St  Andrews,  who, 
though  both  proved  to  have  taught  heretical 
and  unscriptural  doctrines,  were  very  leiii- 
ently  dealt  with  by  the  Assembly,  as  well 
as  on  the  question  of  ])atronage,  he  distin- 
tlDguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the 
proceedings  of   the   Churcn   Judicatories. 
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In  1731  Mr  Erskine  accepted  of  a  call 
to  Stirling,  and,  in  September  of  that  year, 
was  settled  as  one  of  the  ministers  of  that 
town.  Having  always  opposed  patronage, 
as  contrary  to  the  standaras  of  the  Church, 
and  as  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Union, 
he  was  one  of  those  who  remonstrated 
against  the  Act  of  Assembly  of  1732  re- 
garding vacant  parishes.  As  Moderator  of 
the  Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling,  he  opened 
their  meeting  at  Perth,  on  October  10th  of 
that  year,  with  a  sermon  from  Psalms 
cxviii.,  24,  in  which  he  expressed  himself 
with  great  freedom  against  several  recent 
acts  of  the  Assembly,  and  particularly 
against  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  law 
of  patronage,  and  boldly  asserted  and  vindi- 
cated the  right  of  the  people  to  the  election 
of  their  minister.  Several  members  of 
Synod  immediately  complained  of  the  ser- 
mon, and  on  the  motion  of  Mr  Mercer  of 
Aberdalgie,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
report  as  to  some  **"  unbecoming  and  offen- 
sive expressions,"  alleged  to  have  been  used 
by  the  i>reacher  on  the  occasion.  Having 
heard  Mr  Erskine  in  reply  to  the  charges 
conUiined  in  the  report  of  the  committee, 
the  Svnod,  after  a  keen  debate  of  three 
davs,  bv  a  majority  of  not  more  than  six, 
"  found  that  be  was  censurable  for  some 
indecorous  expressions  in  his  sermon,  tend- 
ing to  disquiet  the  peace  of  the  Church," 
and  ap))ointed  him  to  lie  rebuked  and  ad- 
monished. From  this  decision  twelve  mini- 
sters and  two  elders  dissented.  Mr  Erskine, 
(m  his  part,  protested  and  appealed  to  the 
next  Assembly.  To  his  protest,  Messrs 
William  WilMon  of  Perth,  Alexander  Mon- 
crieff  of  Abernethy,  and  James  Fisher  of 
Kinclaven,  ministers,  adhered.  The  As- 
sembly, wliich  met  in  May  17^^,  refused  to 
hear  the  reasons  of  protest,  but  took  up  the 
cause  as  it  stood  between  Mr  Erskine  and 
the  Synod ;  and,  after  hearing  jiarties. 
**  found  the  expressions  vented  by  him,  and 
contained  in  the  minutes  of  Synod,  and  his 
answers  thereto,  to  be  offensive,  and  to 
tend  to  disturb  tne  peace  and  good  order  of 
the  Church  ;  and  therefore  approved  of  the 

Eroceedings  of  the  Synod,  and  appointed 
im  to  be  rebuked  and  admonished  by  the 
Moderator  at  their  bar,  in  order  to  termi- 
nate the  process."  Asrainst  this  decision 
Mr  Erskine  lodged  a  protest,  vindicating  his 
claim  to  the  liberty  of  testifying  against  the 
corruptions  and  aefectif)n8  of  the  Church 
upon  all  proper  occasions.  To  this  claim 
and  protestation  the  three  ministers  above 
named  adhered,  and  along  with  Mr  Erskine 
withdrew  from  the  court.  On  citation  they 
appeared  next  day,  when  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  them  ;  but,  adher- 
ing to  their  protest,  the  farther  pn>ceedings 
were  remitted  to  the  Commission,  which 
met  in  the  ensuing  August,  when  Mr 
Erskine  and  the  three  ministers  were  sus- 
pended from  the  exercise  of  their  office,  and 
cited  to  appear  again  before  the  Commission 
in  November.  At  this  meeting  the  four 
brethren  were,  by  the  castlDg  vote  of  the 
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Moderator,  "  deposed  from  the  oflSce  of  the 
holy  ministry."  In  the  subsequent  Decem- 
ber, the  four  ejected  ministers  met  together 
at  Uie  Bridge  of  Gaimey,  near  Kinross,  and 
after  yxuyer  and  pious  conference,  consti- 
tuted themselves  into  a  Presbytery,  and 
thus  originated  the  Secession  Church  in 
Scotland.  The  General  Assembly  of  1734, 
acting  in  &  conciliatory  spirit,  rescinded 
several  of  the  more  obnoxious  acts,  and 
authorised  the  Synod  of  Perth  to  restore 
the  four  brethren  to  communion,  and  to 
their  respective  charges,  which  was  done 
accordingly  by  the  Synod  at  its  next  meet- 
ing, on  the  2d  July.  The  seceding  mini- 
sters, however,  refused  to  accept  the  boon, 
and  published  their  reasons  for  this  refusal. 
On  forming  themselves  into  the  "  Associate 
Presbytery,"  they  had  published  a  "  Testi- 
mony to  the  Doctrine,  Worship,  and  Disci- 
EUne  of  the  Church  of  ScotlantL*'  In 
December  1736  they  published  a  second 
testimony,  in  which  they  condemned  what 
they  considered  the  leading  defections  of 
both  Church  and  State  since  1650.  ^  In 
February  1737,  Mr  Ralph  Erskine,  minister 
of  Dunfermline,  brother  to  Ebenezer,  and 
hir  Thomas  Mair,  minister  of  Orwell,  joined 
the  Associate  Presbytery,  and  soon  after 
two  other  ministers  also  acceded  to  it.  In 
the  Assembly  of  1739  the  eight  brethren 
were  cit«^  to  appestf;.  when  they  gave  in  a 
paper  called  "Tne  Declinature,"  in  which 
they  denied  the  Assembly's  authority  over 
them,  or  any  of  their  members,  and  declared 
that  the  church  judicatories  **  were  not  law- 
ful nor  right  constituted  courts  of  Jesus 
CTirist"  In  the  Assembly  of  1740  they 
were  all  formally  deposed  from  the  office  of 
the  ministry.  In  that  year,  a  meeting- 
house was  built  for  Mr  Erskine  by  his 
hearers  at  Stirling,  where  he  continued  to 
officiate  to  a  very  numerous  congregation 
till  his  death.  Being  chosen  Professor  of 
Divinity  to  the  United  Associate  Synod, 
he  held  that  office  for  a  short  time,  and 
resigned  it  on  account  of  his  health  in  1749. 
He  died  June  2,  1754,  aged  seventy-four. 
He  had  been  twice  married  ;  first,  in  1704, 
to  Alison  Turpie,  daughter  of  a  writer  in 
Leven,  by  whom  ne  had  ten  children,  and 
who  died  in  1720 ;  and  secondly,  in  1724,  to 
Maiy,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  AVebster, 
minister  of  theTolbooth  Church,  Edinburgh, 
by  whom  he  also  had  several  children.  Four 
volumes  of  his  sermons  were  printed  at 
Glasgow  in  1762,  and  a  fifth  at  Edinburgh 
in  1765.  A  new  Secession  Church,  in  South 
Portland  Street,  Glasgow,  bears  the  name 
of  "  Erskine  Church,"  in  memory  of  Ebe- 
nezer Erskine  and  his  brother  Ralph.  The 
principles  for  which  the  fathers  of  the 
Secession  contended  being  now  held  by  a 
majority  in  the  National  Establishment, 
several congregati(m8  of  Seceders  in  Scotland, 
who  have  adhered  to  their  original  stan- 
dards, have  recently  returned  into  the  bosom 
of  the  church. 

ERSKINE,  John,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
son-in-law  of  the  Hon.  James  Melville  of 
vo.  xxiu. 


Balgarvie,  Fif eshire,  of  the  noble  family  of 
Leven  and  Melville,  was  bom  in  1695.  Ha 
became  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo> 
cates  in  1719  ;  and  in  1737,  on  the  death  of 
Professor  Ba3nae,  succeeded  him  as  Profes- 
sor of  Scots  Law  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  His  abilities  and  reputation  m 
a  lecturer  soon  attracted  numerous  youns^ 
men  to  his  class.  In  1754  he  published  his 
*'  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,"  which 
thenceforth  became  a  manual  for  students. 
In  1765  he  resigned  the  professorship,  and 
retired  from  public  life,  occupying  the  next 
three  years  cniefly  in  preparing  for  publica- 
tion his  I*  Institute  of  the  Law  of  Soot- 
land,"  which,  however  J  did  not  appear  Ull 
1773,  five  years  after  his  death.  The  Insti- 
tute continues  to  be  regarded  as  the  standard 
book  of  reference  in  the  courts  of  law  ol 
Scotland.  Mr  Erskine  died  March  1, 1768, 
at  Cardross,  the  estate  of  his  grandfather. 

ERSKINE,  Rev.  Dr  John,  was  bom  on 
the  2d  June  1721.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
John  Erskine  of  Camock,  the  celebn^ed 
author  of  the  **  Institutes  of  the  Law  <^ 
Scotland."  His  mother  was  Mai^areL 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  James  MelviUe  <» 
Balgarvie,  of  the  noble  family  of  Leven  and 
Melville.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
classical  education,  assisted  by  a  private 
tutor,  at  the  school  of  Cupar,  in  f  ife,  and  at 
the  Hi(^h  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  entered 
the  University  there  in  the  winter  of  1734-6. 
Being  originally  destined  for  the  bar,  he 
attended  some  of  the  law  classes,  but  his 
inclination  leading  him  to  prefer  the  study 
of  theology,  he  was,  in  1743,  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Dunblane.  In 
1741,  bdPore  he  was  twenty  years  of  age^ 
Mr  Erskine  had  written  and  publishea 
anonymously  a  pamphlet  entitled  **The 
Law  of  Nature  sufficiently  propagated  to 
the  Heathen  World,"  or  an  Enquiry  into 
the  ability  of  the  Heathens  to  discover  the 
Being  of  a  God,  and  the  Immortality  of 
Human  Souls,''  being  intended  as  an  answer 
to  the  erroneous  doctrines  maintained  by 
Dr  Campbell,  then  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
St  Andrews,  in  his  treatise  on  the  "  Neces- 
sity of  Revelation."  Having  sent  a  copy  oi 
this  pamphlet  to  Dr  Warburton  ana  Dr 
Dodoridge,  they  both  expressed  their  high 
approval  of  it  in  a  correspondence  which  it, 
was  the  means  of  opening  up  between  them. 
In  May  1744,  Mr  Erskine  was  ordained 
minister  of  Kirkintilloch,  in  the  Presbytery 
of  Glasgow,  where  he  remained  until  the 
year  1753,  when  he  was  presented  to  the 
tmrish  of  Culross,  in  the  Presbytery  ol 
Dunfermline.  In  June  1758  he  was  trans- 
lated to  the  New  Greyfriars,  one  of  the 
churches  of  Edinburgh.  In  November  1766, 
the  University  of  Glasgow  conferred  on  him 
the  honorary  degree  ol  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
and  in  Julv  1767  he  was  promoted. to  the 
collegiate  charge  of  Old  Greyfriars,*  where 
he  had  for  his  colleague  Dr  Riobertson.  In 
the  different  parishes  in  which  Dr  Erskine 
had  ministered,  he  had  enjoyed  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  his   panahioners.     They 
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J  bis  puliUc  and  pri' 
they  doeply  lunanteii  ms  rumoiu 
when  called  nam  tbem  to  undertaka  the 


^-.■e  impcatuit  cliarcea  to  which  hi 
noon^velr  promoted  bim.  fliii  Mtention 
to  Uw  duties  oF  the  putorol  office  WM  moat 
CKMnpbiy,  uid  his  beoevolent  cfinnolatinn 
•od  advioe,  whicli  weni  at  the  (ervice  of  all 
who  required  them,  secured  hiiii  thti  respect 
■nil  aflaotilm  <if  hia  flock,  who  long  remem- 
bend  Mm  with  feelingB  of  the  warment 
gratitiide.  No  man  ever  hod  a  keener 
ndub  for  the  pleaiunia  of  conrenatian,  hut 
in  tbeM  he  oonBtdrred  that  ha  ought  not  to 
Indulge,  oonoiuving  hia  time  and  tolenU  to 
ba  entiiwy  tiia  property  of  his  pariiihionera. 
At  otdle^  he  had  made  great  attainments 
in  dasaical  learning,  and  through  life  he 
retained  a  fondn«B  for  the  culUTatinn  of 
literature  and  philosophy.  He  refrained, 
howevi^r,  from  their  pursuit,  refllricting 
hiniaelf  in  a  great  measure  to  the  dlBcharxe 
of  hia  important  religioua  duticti.  But 
though  literature  waa  nut  allowed  to  engross 
>  la^  share  of  hia  attention,  still,  b^  much 
sxtrtion,  and  by  economising  hia  tune,  he 
wae  enableil  to  maintain  a  perfect  acquaint- 
BDce  with  the  proereaa  oE  the  arts  and 
Bciencee.  About  the  time  when  Dr  Eiskine 
obtained  hia  license,  a  remarkable  concern 
tor  religion  had  been  eibililted  in  the  British 
Colomas  of  North  America.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  earliest  and  most  nuthuntic 
relij^ioua  intelligence  from  these  provinces, 
he  commenced  a  correspondence  with  those 
chiefly  concemeil  iu  bringing  about  this 
change.  Nor  waa  this  corrvspondence 
fined  to  America  ;  he  also  ojiened  a  i 
municatdon  with  several  divines  of  the  j 
distinguished  piety  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe.     This  intercouiae  he   asaiduoualy 


he  bad  aaoisted  to  asie  hia  country  frcnn  the 
horton  to  which  the  French  nation  had 
been  subjected  was  one  of  the  moat  gntify- 
ing  reflectiooB  which  aolac«d  Dr  Erskine  on 
lookiutj:  back  on  bis  laborioas  and  wall- 
spent  hfe.  In  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the 
Chureh  of  Scotland  he  waa  for  muny  years 
the  leader  of  the  popular  party.  There  the 
opennexa  and  iatesnity  of  hia  character  ne- 
'.urtil  bin:i  the  confidence  andaSection  of  his 
rienda.  and  the  esteem  and  respect  of  his 
>pponentB,  The  friendahip  whioli  aubaisted 
letweeu  him  and  Principal  Bobettson,  the 
leader  of  the  Moderate  party,  has  been  ob- 
jected to  by  some  of  bis  more  rieid  admirers 
diaplayingtoopreata  degree  of  liberality  ; 
fact  strongly  illustrative  of  the  rancour 
which  eiiated  m  former  times  amon^  chureh 
parties.  The  oourteey  which  marked  Dr 
Enkioe's  conduct  to  Principal  Bobertson 
throughout  their  livea,  anil  thi  candour 
which  led   him  to  hear  teatdmony  to  the 


f  pnn- 
(opiea  which,  toward  the  close  of  tae  last 
OBDtary,  threatened  the  subversion  of  social 
order  in  Europe,  was  the  destruction  of  .  " 
Christian   Church  eatabliahmenta,  and 
associatioD  was    actually    fonnod    on    t 
Continent  for  this  purpose.     Dr  Eiskii 
bowever,  having,  in  the  course  of  hiK  l_ 
searches  into  the  state  of  religion,  discovered 
the  eiiateace  of  this  association,  eave 
alarm  to  bis   countrymen,   and   Prefe 
Robinson  and  the  AbM  Borruil  soon  i 
invcsU^ted  its  rise  and  progress,  end 
folded  lie  dangers.    The  patriotic  exert 
of  these  good   men   were    crowned   < 
BUOcesB.      Many    of  those  who  had  been 
imposed  upon  by  the  specious   argumrata 
ibea  in  vogue  were  recalled  to  a  semw  of 
teaaon  and  duty ;  and  even  the  multitude 
vers  aw^ened  to  a  sense  of  the  impending 
danger,   when  the  true    character  of    the 
region  and   morality   of   those   political 
'■    '      a  and  illustrated 


tiiH  iieaLu  ui  loai  f^reab  man, 
did  equal  honour  to  Dr  Erekine'a  head  and 
his  heart.  The  following  anecdote  has  been 
told  of  one  rujiture  of  the  friendship  which 
had  subsisted  in  early  life  between  PrinciiuJ 
Kolwrtaon  and  DrErekine:— Mr  White- 
field,  who  was  sent  b^  the  English  Metho- 
dists as  a  missionary  into  iScotund,  at  fint 
formed  a  connection  with  the  Secoders, 
the  body  which  had  left  the  Established 
Church ;  but  when  he  rvfusei)  to  confine 
bis  ministrations  to  them,  they  declared 
enmity  against  him,  and  bia  character 
became  a  coiitrogenial  topic  Mr  Eiskine 
apiieais  to  have  been  a  great  admirer  of  the 
character  of  this  celebrated  preacher.  It 
unfortunately  happened  that  at  the  time 
when  the  friends  and  enemies  of  Mr  White- 
field  were  keenly  engaged  in  discuaaing  his 
merits,  the  quaatiou  as  to  hia  character  uid 
usefulness  was  made  the  aubfect  of  debate 
in  a  literary  society  which  Kobeitaon  uid 
Erskine  had  fonned.  Conflicting  oinniona 
were  expresaed,  and  the  debate  was  con- 
ducted with  so  much  seal  and  asperity  that 
it  occasioned  not  only  the  dissolution  of  the 
society,  but  also  a  temporary  interruption  of 
the  private  friendship  and  intercouree  which 
subsisted  between  Erskine  and  Kobertaon. 
There  is  another  anecdote  of  these  two 
great  men  which  tells  more  favourably  for 

temper,  and  at  the  same  time  ahowa  the 
influeaoe  which  he  hod  acquired  over  the 
lurgh  mob.     During  the  disturbances 


l<ye 

Coort  with  the  intention  of  demolishing  the 
buuee  of  Principal  HobertsoDj  who  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  advocating  the  abo- 
lition of  these  penal  laws,  and  then  seems 
to  be  litti«  doHbt  that  the  mob  would  hare 
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carried  their  threftto  into  execution  in  defi- 
ance of  the  militM^,  had  not  Dr  Erskine 
appeared,  and  by  bis  preeence  and  exborta- 
tiuna  disperaed  tnem.  Dr  Erakine's  opinions 
both  in  Church  and  State  politics  will  be  best 
understood  from  the  following  short  account 
of  the  part  which  he  took  on  several  of  the 
important  discussions  which  divided  the 
country  during  his  life.  In  the  year  1769, 
on  the  occamon  of  the  breach  with  America. 
he  entered  into  a  controversy,  and  publishea 
more  than  one  pamphlet  deprecating  the  con- 
test. He  was  an  enemy  to  the  new  constitu- 
tion given  to  Canada,  by  which  he  considered 
the  Koman  Catholic  religion  to  be  rather  too 
much  favoured.  In  1778,  when  the  attempt 
was  made  to  repeal  certain  of  the  penal 
enactments  against  the  Roman  Cathobcs  of 
Great  Britain,  he  signified  his  apprehension 
of  tfa^  consequences,  in  a  corrusmndence 
between  him  and  Mr  Burke,  wnich  was 
published ;  and  finally,  we  have  already  seen 
that  he  took  an  active  and  prominent  part 
in  support  of  constitutional  principles  when 
threatened  by  the  French  Revolution.  In 
his  temper  Dr  Erskine  was  ardent  and 
benevolent,  his  affections  were  warm,  his 
attachments  lasting,  and  his  piety  constant 
and  most  sincere ;  he  was  remarkable  for  the 
simphcity  of  his  manners,  and  for  that 
genuine  humility  which  is  frequently  the 
•oncomitant  and  brightest  ornament  of 
high  talents.  In  his  beneficence,  which 
was  gnreat,  but  unostentatious,  he  religiously 
observed  the  Scripture  precept  in  the  distri- 
bution of  Ins  chanty,  and  in  tne  performance 
of  his  many  good  and  friendly  oHices.  We 
cannot  close  this  short  sketch  of  Dr  Erskine 
more  appropriately  than  in  the  graphic 
words  of  our  great  noveUst,  who,  in  his 
'*  Guy  Mannering,"  has  presented  us,  as  it 
were,  with  a  living  picture  of  this  eminent 
divine.  '*The  coUeague  of  Dr  Robertson 
ascended  the  pulpit.  His  external  ajipear- 
anoe  was  not  prepossessing  ;  a  remarkablv 
fair  complexion  strangely  contrasted  with 
a  black  wig,  without  a  grain  of  powder  ;  a 
narrow  chest  and  a  stooping  posture  ;  hands 
which,  placed  like  props  on  either  side  of  the 
pulpit,  seemed  necessary  rather  to  support 
the  person  than  to  assist  the  gesticulation  of 
the  preacher ;  no  gown,  not  even  that  of 
Goieva,  a  tumbled  band,  and  a  gesture 
which  seemed  scarcely  voluntary,  were  the 
fiirst  circumstances  which  struck  a  stranger. 
•  The  preacher  seems  a  very  ungainly  per- 
Bon,'  whispered  Mannering  to  nis  friend. 
'  Never  fear,  he  is  the  son  of  an  excellent 
Scotch  lawyer ;  he'll  show  blood,  I'll  warrant 
hhn.'  The  learned  counsellor  predicted 
truly.  A  lecture  was  delivered  fraught 
with  new,  s^king,  and  entertaining  views 
of  Scripture  history  :  a  sermon  in  which  the 
Calvinism  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  was 
ably  supported,  yet  made  the  basis  of  a 
sound  system  of  practical  morals,  which 
should  neitiier  shelter  the  sinner  under  the 
cloak  of  speculative  faith,  or  of  peculiarity 
of  opinion,  nor  leave  him  loose  to  the  waves 
of  unbelief  and  schism.    Something  there 


was  of  an  antiquated  turn  of  argument  and 
metaphor,  but  it  only  served  to  give  zest 
and  peculiarity  to  the  style  of  elocution. 
The  sermon  was  not  read— a  scrap  of  paper 
coutaiftiug  the  heads  of  lus  discourse  was 
occasionally  referred  to,  and  the  enunciation, 
which  at  first  seemed  imperfect  and  embar- 
rassed, became,  as  the  preacher  warmed  in 
his  progress,  animated  and  distinct ;  and 
although  the  discourse  could  not  be  quoted 
as  a  correct  specimen  of  pulpit  eloquence, 

{ret  Mannering  had  seldom  heard  so  much 
earning,  metaph3rBical  acuteness,  and  energy 
of  argiunent  urought  into  the  service  of 
Christianity.  *  Such,'  he  said,  going  out  of 
the  church,  *  must  have  been  the  preachers 
to  whose  unfearing  minds  and  acute,  though 
sometimes  rudely  exercised  talents,  we  owe 
the  reformation.*  *  And  yet  that  rev.  gentle- 
man, whom  I  love  for  his  father's  sake  and  his 
own,  has  nothing  of  the  sour  or  Pharisaical 
pride  which  has  been  imputed  to  some  of  the 
earlv  fathers  of  the  Calvinistic  Kirk  of  Soot- 
lanu.  His  colleague  and  he  differ,  and  head 
different  parties  in  the  Kirk  about  particular 
points  of  church  discipline,  but  without  for 
a  moment  losing  personal  regard  or  respect 
for  each  other,  or  suffering  malignity  to 
interfere  in  an  opposition,  steady,  constant, 
and  conscientious  on  both  sides.'"  Having 
attained  to  the  eighty-second  year  of  his 
age,  Dr  Erskine  was  suddenly  struck  with 
a  mortal  disease,  and  died  at  his  house  in 
Lauriston  Lane,  Edinburgh,  on  the  19th  of 
January  1803,  after  a  few  hours'  illness. 
He  had  been  from  his  youth  of  a  feeble 
constitution,  and  for  many  years  previous 
to  his  death  his  appea>rance  had  been  that  of 
one  in  the  last  stage  of  existence ;  and  during 
many  winters  he  had  been  unable  to  perform 
his  sacred  duties  with  regularity.  Before 
he  was  entirely  incapacitated  for  public 
duty,  his  voice  had  become  too  weak  to  be 
distinctly  heard  by  his  congregation.  Still, 
however,  the  vivacity  of  his  look  and  the 
energy  of  his  manner  bespoke  the  warmth 
of  his  heart  and  the  vigour  of  his  mind. 
His  mental  faculties  remauied  unimpaired 
to  the  last,  and  unaffected  by  his  bodily 
decay,  his  memory  was  as  good,  his  judg- 
ment as  sound,  his  imagination  as  hvely, 
and  his  inclination  for  study  as  strong  as 
during  his  most  vigorous  years,  and  to  the 
last  he  was  actively  engaged  in  those  pur- 
suits which  had  formed  the  busin«is  and 
pleasure  of  his  life.  Dr  Erskine  was  an 
active  popular  preacher  and  leader,  and 
voluminous  writer,  and  the  titles  of  his 
books  and  (lamphlets  would  fill  a  consider- 
able space. 


F. 


FAIRFOUL,  The  Right  Reverend 
Andrew,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Fairfoul,  minister  of  the  town  of  An- 
struther  Wester;  and  had  first  been 
chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Rothes ;  next, 
minister  at  North  Leith ;  and  afterwards 
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pHtor  at  Diuue.  It  ii  reported,  on  good 
STDUDcl,  that  King  Chnlw  II.,  bsvinR 
Ecanl  him  preach  several  timt 

ma  in  BooUuid,  in  the  year  1  — _,     

wall  ideMed  tha^  ^J*?*^  ^'^  reatoration,  he 
mqumd  after  Mr  f  airfaul,  and  of  bii  own 
nen  notion  {irefemd  him  to  the  see  of 
GImvow  CO  the  I*^  November  1661.    He 
WH  oonaecnted  in  jone  next  year ;  but  be 
did  not  lonfr  enjoy  hi«  new  office,  for  ' 
ticksned  the  T^ry  day  of  riding  to  Pari 
nwiit  in  Novemlier  1663,  and,  dying  in 
(ew  days,  he  wag  interred  on  the  11th 
the  same  month  in  the  Abbey  Chureh  of 
Holyrood  House, 

anil  the  iUv.  Henty  Chriatia,  the  deprived 
ininiateT  of  Kinroee.  were  couaecratod  at 
Dundee— the  consecration  Uiing  perfonned 
l™  the  old  Biahoj*  of  Edinbui^gh  and  Uun- 
Idane,   aBBiated   by  the  celebrated  Sishop 

Sage.      Binhnp  Falconer  ia  Raid  to  ' 

been  a  man  of  learning  u  well  a«  of 
>■«.     "He  was  (aaye  Mr  Skinner) 

I  acxLuuntance  and  great  favourite  of 

3  take  tl 

J  ,  and,  indeed, 

no  man  could  have  been  titter  for  it  in  any 
Oondition  of  the  Church,  at,  from  the  many 
letters  tliat  remain  of  him,  be  appears  to 
have  bean  not  only  a  man  of  great  piety 
ftud  prudence,  but  likewise  a  coOBumniate 
divincy  and  deeply  verBed  in  the  doctrines 
and  nt«  of  the  primitive  Church."  As  a 
proof  that  this  eulogy  is  not  ^together  un- 
founded, we  are  informed  that  hs  waa  like- 


other  such  E 


tiaoity."     Dod- 


wdl's  opinion  of  Bishop  Falconer  may  be 
(oTther  collected  from  a  wiHh  which  be  ei- 
pnwed,  that  the  latter  would  eiecu  t«  a  work 
projeotedby  himon  theLawof  Niilureand 
NatioDa.  We  know  not,  hoKever,  whether 
the  Bishop  actually  wrote  the  book.  There 
is  preserved  In  manuscript  a  Ultle  tract 
written  by  him,  [or  the  use  of  the  Via- 
Cnuntess  of  Kingston,  which  may  be  de- 
■oribed  as  a  popular  eipnaition  of  the  vari- 
ous covenanW  of  God,  lUid  os]»cially  of  the 
privilegee,  the  saoctioiis,  and  tbe  conditiona 
of  the  Christian  C-ovenanl.  In  regarJ  to 
his  discharge  of  e|naco|ial  offices,  we  find 
that,  in  the  year  1720,  immniiately  after  the 
death  of  Bishop  Koae  a  letter  waa  B>ldressed 
to  hiin  by  a  great  body  of  the  olerfry  in 
Angus  and  Meama,  in  which  they  requeat 
him  to  annme  the  "spiritual  guvemuient 
and  inspection"  of  them,  "  promising  to 
Hknowledge  him  as  their  proper  biahop, 
and  to  pay  all  due  and  canonicaJ  obedience 
to  him  aa  luch."  During  the  lifetime  of 
Biahop  Bate,  and  at  tbe  n-queit  of  that 
pielale,  ha  luid  frequently  officiated  among 


cepted  a 


t  tbe  SI 


from  the  clergy  in  the  Presbytery  of  St 
Andrews,  in  which  city  he  coostautly  re- 
sided ;  and  accordingly,  with  the  consent 
of  his  brethtm,  be  acted  in  these  two  dis- 
tricts of  Angus  and  Fife  till  1723,  when  he 

FERGUSON  of  R^th,  The  Family  or. 
— The  Fergusons  of  Kaith  are  of  good  stand- 
ing in  the  county  of  Fife.  ancT  have  pne- 
seased  the  estate  from  which  they  derive 
their  designation  since  the  death  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Melville,  to  whom  it  belonged, 
at  the  opetiing  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
William  Ferpison  of  Itaith,  the  first  pro- 

Srietor,  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Ranald 
rawford,  Ks<i.  of  Keatalng,  and  sister  of 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Dumfries,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  Bon,  Kobert  Fer- 
guson   of    Haitb.      (Fuie    teparatt    licet 

FEUGUSON,  BOBEBT.  Esq.  of  R^th. 

M.P.,  was  bom  in  ITGT.  and  die.1  at  London 
on  tbe  3ii  Ucc.  1840,  and  was  consenueiitly 
in  bis  seventy-third  year.  Hewaatbeeldest 
of  a  family  of  three  sons  and  one  daughter, 
of  whom (lenerolSirKoLald  Ferguson,  M. P. 
for  Nottioghaui,  surviveii,  and  succeeded 
him  in  the  eiteusive  and  beautiful  estate* 
of  Baith.  Mr  Fergusiiu's  tutor  was  Pro- 
fiiSBor  Playfair,  the  tieuitnt  and  scientific 
author  of  tbe  "Illustrations  of  the  Hutto- 
nian  Theory  of  tbe  liarth,"  and  one  of  the 
must  disUnguished  of  our  Scottish  pbiloeo- 
[jheni.  To  his  early  tutor  he  always  gave 
tbe  creilit  of  inspiring  him  with  all  the  zeal 
which  he  afterwards  manifested  for  science 
and  literature.  Uia  earlier  studies  were 
ilirecled  to  the  bar ;  and  after  quahfying  in 
Edinburfib,  he  entered  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates  in  1791.  Mr  Ferguson  never 
l>ractised  ;  he  acijuired  bia  le^  knowledge 
simply  08  a  requisite  in  the  education  of  a 
gentleman.  Mr  Ferguson  afterwards  visited 
I  spent  many  years  of  his  life  iu  moat  of 
continental  states,  enjoying  the  eociety, 
.only  of  men  in  the  biybeat  rank  in  Italy, 
mce,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  but 
aLio  of  must  ef  tbe  men  of  letters  who  were 
famous  in   Euiupe  at  tbe  time,     Usving 


_.'tainrd  in  France  by  the  Berolu- 

tiouary  (iovemment,  he  apent  many  years 
ot  bis  life  in  Paris  during  the  caiwr  of 
Buona|>an«,  and  witnessed  the  progress  of 
evenlji  in  that  most  interesting  (leriai.  He 
frequently  attended  the  levees  of  the  First 
Consul,  bke  other  forvignen  of  distinction 
nciilent  iu  Paris.  He  counted  among  his 
particular  friends  and  acquaintances, 
1  Cuvicr  ;  ami  occapionnlly  accom- 
panied the  liaron  in  his  geolopcal  excursioai 
"D  MoQtmartre,  and  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Paris, 
'hen  the  orgamc  remains  of  tbe  tertiarr  beds 
'Ste  discovered,  which  first  disclosed  in  a 
clear  light  tbe  existence  of  extinct  animals  of 
former  agea,  and  paved  the  way  for  tnaking 
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geology  a  regalar  science.  Mr  Fergusou  be- 
came, we  believe,  at  this  time,  a  member  of 
the  Iiifltitute  of  France,  and  took  a  most 
lively  interest  in  its  proceedings,  and  in  all 
the  scientific  publications  of  Jraria  at  that 
period,  many  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  musemn  at  Raith.  It  was  a  curious 
circumstance  in  Mr  Ferguson's  hiatory, 
that  he  was  resident  at  \ieuna  when  I)r 
Gall  first  disclosed  his  views  on  phrenology  : 
and  as  everything  connected  with  science 
was  then  interesting  to  Mr  Ferguson,  the 
extraordinary  views  of  Dr  Gall  attnu:ted 
his  particular  notice.  The  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  had  at  that  time  taken  up  the  idea 
that  phrenoU)gy  did  not  coincide  in  all  things 
with  their  dogmas,  and  had  procured  an 
interdict  against  the  lectures  oi  the  doctor, 
who  was  otherwise  persecuted  by  the 
Church.  At  this  time,  we  believe,  Mr 
Fei^uson  patronised  him,  and  he  was  one 
c»f  the  few  men  of  science  who,  though  the 
doctor  was  condemneil  to  silence,  ventured 
to  acquire  from  Dr  GaU  himself,  in  private 
interviews,  an  exposition  of  his  opinions. 
If  we  mistake  not,  there  is  in  the  museum 
at  Ri&th  the  very  notes  and  ))hrenological 
models}  which  were  framed  on  this  occasion. 
Mr  Ferguson,  then,  may  be  considered  as 
the  first  of  our  countrymen  who  was  initiated 
into  the  doctrines  of  iihrenology.  In  our 
own  country,  among  Mr  Ferguson's  friends, 
were  included  the  most  distinguished  scien- 
tific characters.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Sir 
John  Leshe,  Mrs  Sommerville,  and  nume- 
rous others,  were  constant  visitors  at  Kaith, 
and  therewerefew  scientific  men  of  any  note 
in  the  country,  who  were  not  ranked  among 
his  friends.  He  was  well  skilled  in  langu- 
ages, and  wrote  and  spoke  several  European 
tcmgues  with  equal  ease  and  fluency.  His 
voluminous  scientific  memoranda  are,  we 
have  been  informed,  as  often  written  in 
French,  &c.,  as  in  English.  Mr  Ferguson 
was  particularly  indebted  to  his  friend  and 
model,  Mr  Fox,  for  the  attention  he  met 
with  in  France ;  and  to  him,  we  believe, 
was  he  ultimately  indebted  for  his  liberation. 
On  his  return  to  Scotland  he  was  sent  to 
Parliament  as  member  for  the  county  of 
Fife  in  1806,  and  from  this  period  we  may 
date  the  commencement  of  Mr  Ferguson's 
public  career.  His  parliamentary  services 
were  not  continuous,  but  he  was  successively 
returned  for  the  Kirkcaldy  Bui-ghs  at  the 
elections  of  1831,  1832,  and  1837.  In  1835 
he  represented  the  county  of  East  Lothian 
as  a  matter  of  expediency,  during  the  Peel 
administration  of  that  period.  Mr  Ferguson 
was  justly  considered  one  of  the  best  and 
safest  pohticians  in  the  country.  As  a 
legislator,  he  was  a  steady  and  honest 
R«*iormer,  tempered  with  that  moderation 
which  his  experience  of  the  revolutions  and 
commotions  in  foreign  countries  enabled 
him  correctly  to  appreciate.  Early  imbued 
with  the  principles  of  Fox  and  Grey,  his 
upright  and  generous  mind  rose  above  the 
trammels  of  mere  i)arty,  and  thus,  through- 
out his  public   career,    ho   remained   the 


undeviating  friend  of  civil  and  reli^pous 
liberty.  Not  led  away  by  noisy  professions, 
he  never  gave  unnecessary  offence  to  those  of 
op{)06ite  opinions,  whilst  his  friends  could 
always  calculate  on  his  prompt  and  con- 
sistent supjKirt.  He  was  not  a  speaker  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  he  had  the 
substantial  and  less  unostentatious  quali- 
fications to  enable  him  to  use  great  influence 
with  the  leariers  in  Parliament,  and  often 
interferred  to  modify  those  measures  which 
he  thought  not  calculated  to  promote 
the  public  interest.  His  fellow-members 
knew  that  he  thought  clearly  and  felt 
honestly,  and  hence  their  confidence  in  his 
opinions.  R^sgular  in  his  attention  to  Par- 
liamentarv  duty,  and  often  on  the  working 
sections,  his  example  was  not  without  its 
influence ;  and  though  freciuently  surrounded 
by  men  of  greater  notoriety,  he  was  never 
8ur[)assed  by  any  in  his  wishes  for  the 
general  welfare.  Impressed  by  the  respon- 
sibilities of  his  ottice,  prompted  by  his 
generous  sympathies,  and  guided  by  his 
unswerving  honcHty,  he  so  conducted  him- 
self that,  from  18()(>,  when  he  first  entered 
Parliament,  down  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
there  wiis  not  a  single  individual  uho  could 
prefer  a  charge  of  neglect  or  inc(msistency 
against  him.  During  the  |>erit>d  when  Mr 
Ferguson  was  not  in  Parliament,  he  took  as 
mucn  interest  in  the  business  of  the  county, 
being  particularly  active,  along  with  Lord 
Rosslyn  and  others,  in  t)ie  improvement  of 
roads,  ferries,  and  other  public  works  for 
which  funds  were  recjuired.  As  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Fife,  to  which  he  succeeded 
in  August  1837,  we  believe  there  was  seldom 
a  public  meeting,  either  of  the  higher  or 
humbler  classes,  the  proceedings  of  which  he 
did  not  take  the  retjiuisite  means  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with.  And  if  the  county 
was  not  annoyed  by  the  presence  of  military 
on  certain  occasions,  it  was  alwavs  con- 
sidered that  this  was  due  in  no  small  degree 
to  his  faithful  representation  to  Government 
of  the  healthy  state  of  the  morals  and  deport- 
ment of  the  population.  As  a  land- 
lord, Mr  Ferguson  had  many  qualifications 
calculated  to  endear  him  to  ms  numerous 
tenantry.  On  this  feature  of  his  character 
much  might  be  said,  and  much  that  would 
be  worthy  of  imitation  by  other  landlords  ; 
but  we  prefer  giving  his  elog<5  as  passed  by 
one  of  themselves  : — To  those  in  this  part 
of  the  county  where  Mr  Ferguson  has  been 
so  long  known,  and  his  character  appre- 
ciated, it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the 
relations  that  subsisted  between  him  and 
his  tenantry  were  of  no  ordinary  nature. 
Merely  to  say  that  he  was  resjHfCted  by 
them  would  inadequately  convey  that  kind 
of  sentiment  which  obtained  among  them, 
and  would  onlv  comprehend  the  feeling 
which  prevailed  among  all  classes.  His 
tenants  not  only  respected  him— he  woi 
beloved  by  them.  Under  every  circumstance 
he  acted  ujKm  the  principle  of  "  Live  and 
let  live  ;'*  and  whatever  might  have  l)een 
the  original  a^rreemeiit  betwixt  him  and  an 
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individiial  tenant,  there  is  no  case  on  record 
where  he  was  not  willing  to  modify  an 
existing  lease  so  as  to  meet  the  contingencies 
of  the  times.  He  was,  indeea,  always 
anxious  to  meet  the  wishes  of  his  tenantiy. 
and  forward  their  individual  interests,  ana 
his  forbearing  and  amiable  disposition  was 
often  remarkably  exemplified  in  meeting 
those  unfortunate  exigencies  when  a  family 
was  deprived  of  its  only  hope,  and  left  un- 
provided for.  Nor  was  ne  less  considerate  to 
those  who  proved  unfortunate  in  their  un- 
dertakings, even  although  their  misfortunes 
might  have  in  a  CTeat  measure  been  traced 
to  other  causes  than  that  which  connected 
them  with  himself.  These  were  never 
thrown  upon  the  world  penniless ;  on  the 
contrary,  although  often  subjected  to  mor- 
tifying losses,  from  previous  arrears,  he  has 
in  more  than  one  instance  presented  them 
with  that  which  was  ^reat  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, but  munificent  in  those  to 
which  we  refer.  Even  to  the  last  these 
charitable  feelings  obtained  a  place  in  his 
poind,  for,  in  the  midst  of  his  great  suffer- 
ings, and  only  a  week  or  so  before  his  death, 
his  attention  was  directed  to  the  destitute 
situation  of  one  who  had  yearly  and  largely 
partaken  of  his  bountv^  and,  with  his  own 
hand,  he  instructed  his  agents  farther  to 
provide  for  ^  this  individual's  necessities. 
But  his  philanthropy  was  not  confined 
to  bis  tenantry — it  took  a  much  wider 
range.  Literary  men,  ai*ti8t8,  and  every 
deserving  man  who  attracted  his  notice, 
were  sharers  of  his  liberality.  Mr  Ferguson 
d^ng  without  issue,  was  succeed^  by 
his  brother. 

FERGUSON,  Sir  Ronald,  of  Raith, 
M.P.,  G.C.B.— This  gallant  and  highlv 
distinguished  officer,  who  was  bom  at  Raito 
House  in  1773^  entered  the  army  at  an  early 
a|fe  as  ensign  m  the  53d  Foot,  and  served 
his  country  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  He  raised  a  company  at  his  own 
expense  in  1793,  and  rapidly  rose  through 
the  graduations  of  rank.  He  was  engaged 
in  tne  Portuguese  campaign  in  1808,  and 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Vimiera,  where  the  Highland  bri{;ade  under 
his  command  succeeded  in  cutting  off  all 
communication  between  General  Polignac's 
division  and  the  remainder  of  the  ^French 
army,  and  were  on  the  point  of  forcing  the 
division  to  surrender,  when  an  order  from 
Sir  Harry  Burrard.  who  had  arrived  on  the 
scene  of  action  while  the  battle  was  fighting, 
and  assumed  the  command  over  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  caused  him  to  halt.  Sir  Ronald 
commanded  the  flank  corps  at  the  capture 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  was  pr^M»nt 
at  its  re-captureL  at  the  head  of  the  High- 
land brigade.  In  1810,  he  was  second  in 
command  at  Cadiz,  and  in  1814  in  Holland. 
At  the  battles  of  Roleia  and  Vimiera,  Sir 
Ronald  exhibited  proof  of  such  high  military 
talents,  and  such  great  personal  intrepidity, 
as  to  gain  the  commendation  of  his  com- 
mander. Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  afterwards 
the  oeiehrated  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  to 
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call  forth  a  flattering  eologinm  in  the  Tote  of 
thanks  in  the  House  of  Commons  oonTeyed 
to  him  on  these  occasions.  Sir  BoiuJd 
afterwards  retired  from  active  service  in 
consequence  of  ill  health,  and  afterwards  for 
many  vears  represented  the  Kirkcaldy  dis- 
trict of  burghs  in  Parliament.  lii  UtiO  he 
retired  from  the  representation  of  that  dis- 
trict, and  was  elected  for  Nottinehiun,  for 
whidi  town  he  continued  to  sit  tiU  hb  death. 
He  was  a  supporter  of  Whig  principles,  and 
much  respected  and  beloved  by  all  who 
enjoyed  his  acquaintance.  Sir  Ronald  mar- 
ried Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  Hector  Munro, 
Bart  of  Novar,  and  dying  10th  April  1841, 
aged  sixty-eight,  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
the  present 

FERGUSON,  Robert,  Esq.  of  Raith, 
J. P.,  and  D.L.,  lately  member  for  the 
Elirkcaldy  burghs,  which  he  resigned  in 
1862,  when  Roger  Sinclair  Aytoun,  Esq.  of 
Inchdaimie,  was  elected  in  his  room  without 
opposition.  Mr  Ferguson  was  late  lieuten- 
ant-colonel-commandant of  the  79th  High- 
landers. He  was  bom  in  1802 ;  married,  in 
1859,  Emma,  daughter  of  the  late  James 
Henry  Mandeville,  Eso.  of  Merton,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  and  nas  a  son  and  heir, 
bom  in  1860. 

FERGUSON,  David,  one  of  the  eariy 
miulstern  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  was 
bom  about  1532.  He  is  sup)x>sed  to  have 
been  descended  from  a  respectable  family  of 
that  surname  in  Ayrshire,  and  received  his 
education  in  the  University  of  Glasffow. 
In  1559  he  was  one  of  the  reformed  teacners, 
and,  in  July  1560,  the  Committee  of  Parlia- 
ment, when  distributing  ministers  to  the 
chief  places  in  the  kingdom,  allotted  Mr 
Ferguson  to  the  town  of  Dunfermline.  He 
was  Moderator  of  the  Assembly  which  met 
at  Edinburgh  in  March  1573 ;  and  in  all  the 
Church  histories  he  is  spoken  of  in  the  most 
respectful  manner.  Spottiswood  says  of 
him,  that  *^  he  was  jocund  and  pleasant  in 
his  disposition,  which  made  him  well  re- 
garded in  court  and  country ;"  and  that 
^*  he  was  a  wise  man,  and  a  good  preacher.  ** 
Some  of  what  were  called  "his  wise  and 
merry  sayings,  **  which  he  directed  against 
the  prelates,  whom  he  always  opposed, 
have  been  recorded.  It  is  suppcned  that 
Mr  Ferguson  was  the  person  who  first 
applied  the  ludicrous  name  of  '*  Tulchan 
Bishops"  to  those  ministers  who  accepted  of 
bishoprics,  the  revenues  of  which  were 
chiefly  enjoved  by  Lords  and  other  great 
men.  A  tulchan,  in  the  old  Scottish  huigu- 
age,  means  a  calf  s  skin,  stuffed  with  straw, 
set  up  beside  a  cow,  to  make  her  yield  her 
milk.  While  the  new  order  of  bishops, 
established  in  1572,  nominally  held  the 
benefices,  the  greater  part  of  the  revenues 
were  drawn  by  some  nobleman  or  another ; 
and  thus  the  term  was  a  very  appropriate 
one.  Mr  Ferguson  died  in  1598.  Three 
years  before,  hus  daughter  Grizzel  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr  John  Row,  minister  of  Carnock, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Mr  John  Row,  the  eminent 
RefamMT.    Mr  Ferguson  began  a  Hiatoiy 
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of  the  Ghnroh  of  Sootland.  It  was  con- 
tinaed  by  haa  aon-in-Uw,  the  minister  of 
Gurnnck,  whose  boq,  Mr  John  Row,  Prin- 
cipal of  Kine*s  College,  Old  Aberdeen,  en- 
Urged  it  with  additional  information.  The 
work,  which  bears  the  name  of  Row's 
Manuscript^  has  never  been  printed.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  an  abrid^j^ent  of  the 
Acts  of  the  General  Assembly.  A  collec- 
tion of  Soots  Proverbs,  published  at  Edin- 
burgh shortly  after  his  death,  were  said  to 
have  been  collected  by  the  minister  of 
Dunfermline,  who,  both  in  speaking  and  in 
preachiug,  used  to  talk  proverbs  ;  and  there 
IS  no  doubt  that  we  owe  to  him  many  of 
those  colloquial  sayings  which  have  now 
paused  into  "  household  words." 

FERGUSON,  Dr  Adam,  was  the  son 
of  the  Rev.  Adam  Ferguson,  pariah  mini- 
ster of  Ix^erait,  in  Perthshire,  descended 
of  the  respectable  family  of  Dunfallandy ; 
his  mother  was  from  the  county  of  Aber- 
deen. He  was  bom  in  the  ^ear  1724,  and 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at 
the  parish  school :  but  his  father,  who  had 
devoted  much  of  nis  time  to  the  tuition  of 
his  son,  became  so  fullv  convinced  of  the 
superior  abilities  of  the  boy,  that  he  deter- 
mmed  to  spare  no  expense  in  the  completion 
of  his  education.  He  was  accordingly  sent 
to  Perth,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
teacher  of  great  celebrity.  At  this  semi- 
nary Ferguson  greatly  distinguished  himself, 
as  well  in  the  classical  branches  of  educa- 
tion, as  in  the  composition  of  essays,  an 
exercise  which  his  master  was  in  the  habit 
of  prescribing  to  his  pupils.  In  October 
1739,  Ferguson  was,  at  the  aee  of  fifteen, 
removed  U>  the  University  of  ;st  Andrews, 
where  he  was  particularlv  recommended  to 
the  notice  of  Mr  Tullidejmh,  who  had  been 
lately  promoted  to  the  office  of  Principal  of 
one  of  the  Colleges.  At  St  Andrews  there 
is  an  annual  exhibUion  for  four  bursaries, 
when  Uie  successful  competitors,  in  writing 
and  translating  Latin,  obtained  at  that 
time  gratuitous  board  at  the  College  table 
during  the  four  years.  Ferguson  stood  first 
of  the  undeigraduate  course  for  the  year  he 
entered  the  College.  At  that  penod  the 
Greek  Isnguage  was  seldom  taught  in  the 
grammar  i^ools  in  Scotland,  and  although 
young  Ferguson  had  thus  honourably  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  knowledge  of 
Ldhtin,  he  seems  to  have  been  unacquainted 
with  Greek.  By  assiduity,  however,  he 
amply  regained  his  lost  time,  for  so  ardently 
did  he  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  that 
language,  that  before  the  close  of  the  ses- 
linn,  he  was  able  to  construe  Homer.  Nor 
did  his  ardour  cease  with  his  attendance  at 
CoHege,  for,  during  the  vacation,  he  tasked 
himself  to  prepare  one  hundred  Unes  of  the 
Iliad  every  day,  and  facilitv  increasing  as 
he  advanced  in  knowledge,  he  was  enabled 
to  enlarge  his  task,  so  that  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  succeeding  session  he  had 
gone  through  the  whole  poem.  This  labo- 
rious course  of  study  enabled  him  to  devote 
the  Buoceeding  years  of  his  attendance  at 


College  to  the  attainment  of  a  knowledge  of 
mathematics,  logic,  metaphysics,  and  ethics. 
From  St  Andrews,  on  the  close  of  his  ele- 
mentary  studies,  Mr  Ferguson  removed  to 
Edinburgh,  to  mix  with,  and  form  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  that  galaxy  of  great 
men  which  illustrated  the  northern  metro- 
polis about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Nor  was  it  long  before  his 
acquaintance  among  those  who  were  thus  to 
shed  a  lustre  over  Scotland  commenced,  for 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh  he 
became  a  member  of  a  philosophical  S(x:iety, 
which  comprehended  Dr  Robertson,  Dr 
Blair,  Mr  John  Home,  the  author  of 
**  Douglas,"  and  Mr  Alexander  Carlyle. 
A  society  composed  of  young  men  of  abili- 
ties BO  eminent,  it  may  easily  be  believed, 
was  an  institution  peculiarly  well  adapted 
to  promote  intellectual  improvement  ana  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  This  society 
afterwards  merged  in  the  Speculative 
Society,  and  has  been  the  favourite  resort 
of  most  of  the  youii^  men  of  talent  who 
have  been  educated  m  Edinburgh  during 
the  last  sixty  years.  "In  his  private 
studies'*  (we  are  informed  by  one  of  his 
most  intimate  friends) "  Mr  Ferguson,  while 
in  Edinburgh,  devoted  his  chief  attention 
to  natural,  moral,  and  political  philosophy. 
His  strong  and  inquiring  unprejuoiced 
mind,  versed  in  Grecian  and  Roman  litera- 
ture, rendered  him  a  zealous  friend  of 
rational  and  well-regulated  liberty.  He 
was  a  constitutional  Whig,  equally  removed 
from  Republican  licentiousness  and  Tory 
bigotry.  Aware  that  all  political  establish- 
ments ought  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
]>eople,  he  wished  the  means  to  vary  in 
different  cases,  according  to  the  diversity  of 
character  and  circumstances,  and  was  con- 
vinced that  the  perfection  or  defect  of  the 
institutions  of  one  coimtry  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  either  perfection  or  defect  of 
the  similar  mstitutious  of  another,  and  that 
restraint  is  necessary  in  the  inverse  pro- 
portion of  general  knowledge  and  virtue. 
Mr  Feivuson  was  intended  for  the  Church, 
and  harfnot  pursued  the  study  of  divinity 
beyond  two  years,  when,  in  1744,  Mr 
Murray,  brother  to  Lord  Elibank^  offered 
him  the  situation  of  deputy -chaplain  under 
himself  in  the  42d  Regiment.  In  order, 
however,  to  obtain  a  license  as  a  preacher 
in  the  Cnurch  of  Scotland,  it  was  necessary, 
at  that  time,  to  have  studied  divinity  for 
six  years,  and  although  the  fact  of  Femison 
having  some  slight  knowledge  of  the  uaelic 
language,  might  have  entitl^  him  to  have 
two  of  these  years  discounted,  still  no 
Presbytery  was  authorised  to  ^rant  him  his 
license.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  apply 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Churcn  of 
Scotland^  when,  in  consideration  of  the  high 
testimonials  which  he  produced  from  several 
profoMors,  a  dispensation  was  granted  in 
nis  favour,  and  having  passed  his  trials,  he 
obtained  his  license  as  a  preacher ;  immedi- 
ately after  which  he  jomed  his  regiment, 
then  on  active  service  in  Flanders.    In  % 
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•hort  time  he  had  thn  good  fortuDe  to  bi 
nromoUd  to  the  rank  uf  principal  obaiilain 
On  the  peace  of  Aii-lu-Chapelle,  Mr  Per 
giuon  obtainiid  leave  of  absence,  when  hi 
Tisited  hia  nativa  country.  At  home,  hi 
Bptmt  hia  time  partly  in  Perthshire,  wander 
ing  about  in  compaiatiTe  idleneea,  enioyinj 
the  beautiful  BceDsry  which  aurrounded  hii 


of  Ca]>uth,  a  beautiful  and  retired ', 
Dunkeld,  He  wae,  however,  unsuctesuful 
in  hia  application,  and  it  waa  owing  to  thia 
diaappomtinent  that  he  did  not  aak  the 
hviiig  of  Louierait  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  which  toi>k  place  nhortly  after. 
Hftvinjj  rejoined  hia  reaiment,  he  iwoiiia 
thenceforward  to  have  abandone<l  all  in- 
tention of  undertaking  a  pororhiat  char^'e. 
IndeeiJ,  his  talentD  (lid  not  peculiarly  lit 
him  tor  the  office  of  a  preacher,  for  altbouijh 
he  had  acquired  a  great  facility  in  writing, 
hia  aennona  were  rather  moral  esaaya  than 
eloquent  discoureeK.  In  the  year  1757,  Mr 
Ferouaon  reaigneil  the  chaplaincy  of  the 
42ilR^n]ent^Bfterwhtch  he  wax  employ)  ' 
for  upwarda  of  two  years  aa  private  tutor  i 
the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Bute  ;  and  in  tt 
year  I7K)  he  was  chosen  Profeaaor  l. 
Natural  Fhiloaophy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  which  chajr  he  retained  until 
the  year  17M,  when  he  obtained  the  profes- 
■orahiji  of  Moral  Philoaopby,  a  chair  much 
belter  auiteil  to  hia  geniua,  and  to  the  courae 
of  study  which  he  |iiusueii.  Tn  17GI!  he 
publiahed  hia  esaaye  on  civil  aociety.  The 
object  nt  thia  work  ia  to  trace  man  through 
the  aeveral  atef*  in  bia  pro ' '  --'— 


,  ^    „  ralorbar- 

lo  civilisation.     Thia,  which  wna  hia  first 

publication,  contributed  not  a  tittle  to  ruse 
Mr  Ferfpaon  in  public  estimation,  nnit  the 
University  of  Edinbiii^h  hastened  to  confer 
on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  Dr 
Ferguaon  continued  to  Bnjoy  the  literary 
■octety  of  Edinburgh  un^  the  year  177:). 
when  be  was  induced,  by  the  liberal  ofTera 
of  JjonI  Cheiterfield,  nephew  to  the  cele- 
bmted  Earl,  to  accomiHtny  him  in  hia  tra- 
vel*. After  a  tour  through  most  of  the 
ODuntriea  of  Europe,  Dr  Furtjuaoii  returned, 
in  ITT-^,  to  the  duties  of  bis  chair,  which, 
during  his  absence,  had  been  ably  |>eT> 
formed  by  the  well-known  Dugald  Stewart. 
Thia  relief  from  his  academical  duties  proved 
not  only  highly  advantageous  to  Dr  Fer- 
{[naon  in  a  jiecunlary  point  of  view,  but 
contributed  conaiderably  to  his  improve- 
ment. Hie  lecturca,  on  his  return,  were 
not  only  numerounly  attended  by  the  uxual 
routine  of  students,  but  by  men  of  the  first 
rank  and  talents  in  the  country.  We  have 
an  early  notice  of  Dr  Fergusiin'a  being  en- 
nged  m  the  compoaition  of  liia  hiatory  of 
the  Boman  Kepuhlic.  in  the  following  valu- 
ahle  letter,  addressed  by  him  to  Edward 
Gibbon,  dated  Edinburgh  ISth  April 
I77«>:— "Dear  Sir,— I  abuuld  make  some 
apology   for  not   miting  you   looner,  in 


pose,  been  emplo] 
leisure  or  rest  I  ha 


answer  to  your  obliging  letter;  but  if  you 
ahould  honour  me  ^equently  with  sudi  n- 
<|ueiits.  you  will  find,  that  Willi  very  good 
intentions.  T  am  a  very  dilatory  and  irregu- 
lar correnpondent.  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you 
that  our  friend,  Mr  Hume,  ia  atill  decIiiunE 
In  hia  health  ;  he  ia  greatly  emaciated,  and 
loaes  atrength.  He  talks  familiarly  of  hia 
near  prospect  of  djriug.  Hia  motlter,  it 
aeems,  died  under  the  same  symptonu.  He 
ia  juat  now  siity-five.  I  have,  as  you  mip- 
n  employed  at  any  intervals  of 
rest  J  have  had  for  some  years,  in 
taking  notes,  or  collecting  materials,  for  a 
hiatory  of  the  destruction  that  broke  down 
the  Koman  Kepuhlic,  and  ended  in  the 
efltabliahment  of  Auguatua  ami  bis  imme- 
diate successors.  The  compliment  yon  are 
pleased  to  pay  J  cannot  accept  of,  even  to 
my  subject.  Your  subject  now  appears 
with  advantages  it  was  not  siippnaed  to 
have  hod  ;  and  I  suspect  that  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  mouldering  ruin  will  appear 
more  striking  than  the  aame  building,  when 
the  view  is  perplexed  with  acaSold ing,  woiic- 
iien,  and  disorderly  lodgers  ;  and  the  ear 
I  stunned  with  the  noise  of  destructiona 
nd  repairs,  and  the  alarms  of  fire.  The 
light  which  you  begin  to  clencribe  is  aolemn, 
and  there  are  gleams  of  light  superior  to 
■  at  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  time.  I 
nfort  myself,  that  as  my  trade  is  the 
riy  of  human  nature.  I  could  not  fix  on  a 
re  interesting  comer  of  it  than  the  end  of 
the  Roman  Republic  Whether  my  ct>m- 
pilationa  should  ever  deserve  the  attention 
of  any  one  besides  myself,  must  nimain  to 
be  determineil  after  they  are  farther  ad- 
lanced,  I  take  the  liberty  to  trouble  ynu 
irith  the  encl.^ed  for  Mr  Smith  (Dr  Adam 
Smith),  whoae  uncertain  stav  in  London 
makes  me  at  a  loss  bow  tu  direct  for  him. 
You  have  both  such  reason  to  be  pleased 
with  the  world  just  now,  that  1  hope  you 
are  pleased  with  each  other.  I  am,  with 
the  greatest  respect,  dear  Sir,  your  moat 
-ibedient  and  humble  servant,  (signed) 
iDAM  Ferousos."  The  letter  is  not  only 
-aluahle  from  its  intrinsic  worth,  and  the 
reference  it  has  to  the  comjiointion  of  the 
History  of  the  Roman  Republic,  but  from 
ita  pntaenting,  connected  by  one  link,  four 
of  the  greateat  names  in  British  literature. 
Mr  Ferguson,  however,  was  interrupted 
the  proaecution  of  his  historical  tabonrs, 
.ving  been,  through  the  inSuence  of  his 
friend,  Mr  Dundae  {afterwards  Lord  Mel- 
'"  '  appointed  Secretiuy  to  the  Commis- 
a  aent  out  to  America  in  the  year  1778. 
to  nevotjate  an  arrangement  with  oiur  revolted 
colonies  in  that  continent.  The  following 
Liatorical  detail  will  abow  the  auccws  oT 
this  miasion  :— "  in  the  beginuing  of  June 
1778,  the  new  Commissioners  arrived  at 
Philadelphia,  more  than  a  month  after  the 
.tification  of  the  Treaty  with  France  hod 
len  formally  exchanged.  He  reception 
.  ley  met  with  was  aucb  as  men,  the  moat 
opposite  tn  their  politics,  had  foE^eseen  and 
foretold.    Ih'  FerKUSon,  Secntary  to  the 
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,  wu  rvfused  a  poupnrt  to  the 
CongTwa,  Vid  tbey  wen;  compelled  to  for- 
vruxl  thvir  p&pers  by  the  coiumoD  meanH. 
Tbe  CommlHiOQers,  at  the  very  (>ut««t, 
made  conoamiuna  fnc  gmator  tban  th« 
Amerioaiis,  in  their  severaJ  p«tiliona  to  tbe 
KiD>7,  h»d  requ«bed  or  deaired — greAter, 
indeed,  thim  the  powere  coofrmd  ujiou 
UiEm  by  the  Act  seenied  tti  authnriae. 
AmongBt  the  moat  remarkatile  i>[  tbise  was 
the  BOKageinenC  tu  agree  Ibat  no  military 
foR»  ibould  be  kept  up  m  the  difft-rent 
Mate*  of  America,  without  the  consent  of 
tbe  General  Coni^ress  of  the  several  a.saem- 
bliea — Uy  oincur  in  laeanurvs  CHlciilntetl  to 
discharge  the  debts  of  Aiaerico,  and  to  rat!«e 
the  credit  ami  value  of  the  iiaper  circulation, 
—to  admit  of  repreaentativea  from  the  ee- 
veral  Etales,  who  sliould  have  a  Boat  and 
voice  ID  the  Parliament  o(  Great  Britain,— 
to  eelkblish  a  freinlom  uE  luginlatioa  and 
internal  government,  cotupreheniliiig  eveiy 
lirivilege  shlTt  of  a  t'ltal  ge|uvrotion  of  in- 
terest, or  conaintent  with  that  union  of  force, 
in  whiL-li  the  aafety  of  the  common  religion 
and  liberty  depemld.  "  These  |iap«rs,  when 
Lud  before  the  Conjfress,  were  read  with 
■ttonishment  and  regret,  but  from  the 
Declaration  of  Iiiileprndaicc,  they  had  nei- 
ther the  will  nor  the  pover  to  receile.  An 
er,  therefore,  brief,  but  ciinclueivo, 


to  itiare  the  farther  elTusion  of  hui 
ruulil  have  induced  tiiem  to  read  a  paper 
containing  eipmutinaa  so  diHrci>|iect[ul  to  lil« 
most  Cbrutian  Majesty  of  France,  their  ally, 
or  to  consider  of  jiropoiitioua  k"  derogatory 
to  tbe  honour  of  an  independent  nation. 
The  Commission  under  which  they  act 
■uupuses  tbe  people  of  America  to  bo  still 
uibject  to  tlie  (>osfd  of  Great  Britain, 
which  ia  an  idea  utterly  inaiiminsible."  The 
President  added,  "  that  he  wua  directed  to 
inform  their  Eicellencies  of  the  inclination 
of  the  CongrcM  tu  peace,  notwithntandine 
the  unjust  cliutn*  from  which  thia  war 
orii{in»teil,  and  the  savage  inanuur  in  »hich 
It  bad  been  conducted.  They  wilt,  there- 
fore, be  ready  to  enter  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  a  treaty'  of  jieace  and  commerce  not 
iuconaiittent  with  treaties  alreaily  suh^istii^, 
when  tbe  King  of  Great  Britain  shatl  de- 
monatrate  a  sincere  dispnsition  for  that  pur- 
pose 1  and  the  only  solid  proof  of  this  dia- 
poaition  will  lie  an  explicit  acknowledgment 
of  the  indel>endence  of  tbe  United  Sutes, 
ortbo  withdrawing  his  fleeta  and  armies." 
Conduct  so  haughty,  on  the  |iart  of  the 
Americans,  necessarily  put  a  stop  to  all 
farther  negotiation  ;  and  the  CuiumissionerK 
having,  in  a  valedictory  manifesto,  appealed 
to  the  people,  retnmHl  home.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Scotland,  Dr  Ferguson  rexumed 
the  charge  of  his  class,  and  continued  the 
preparations  of  the  Roman  History.  That 
work  made  ita  appearance  in  the  year  17S3  ; 
and  two  yean  afterwards,  he  resigned  the 
ehur  of  moral  philosophy  in  favour  of  Mr 
Dugald  Stewart,  while  he  was  hinuelf  per- 


'  that  he  had  drawn  up 
.  publish  it)  amemoria^ 
igeiB  to  which  the  liber- 


nutted  to  rstire  on  the  salary  of  the  mathe- 
matjcal  class,  which  Mr  Stewart  had  held. 
Dr  Ferguson  then  took  iin  bis  residonoo  at 
Manor,  in  the  county  of  Peebl^  whei«  hs 
passed  his  time  in  literary  ease  and  in  firai- 
uiu  ;  an  occupation  for  which  he  had  a  pe- 
culiar taste,  but  which  be  ultimately  found 
BO  unprofitable,  that  he  waa  obliged  to  re- 
lincjuish  it.  He  seems  also  to  have  devoted 
his  attention  to  the  correction  of  his  lectuCM, 
which  he  published  in  IT'J3.  While  exempt 
from  all  canr<  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  g"od 
health,  and  of  a  competent  fortune,  Dr  Fer- 
guson, in  his  old  age,  conceived  the  extra- 
ordinary project  ui  \-isiting  Home.  He 
accordingly  repaired  once  more  to  the  Con- 
tinent, vi»lting  the  citiet  of  Berlin  and 
Vienna,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
attention.  Bis  progress  southward  was, 
however,  atoppeil  by  the  cimvulaiona  conse- 

great  jHilitical  phenomenon  Dr  Ferguson's 
attention  hoi)  lieen  earnestly  directed,  and 
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retired  for  the  ronininder  of  his  life  to  8t 
Andrews,  a  plnce  endeared  to  him  by  early 
habits,  and  ad  mirably  Gtlol  for  the  retreat  ofit 
literarj'  man  in  easy  circumstances.  Thersi 
in  a<ldition  to  the  professors  of  that  ancient 
Univeiwty,  hocnj<iyed  the  society  of  the  pa- 
triotic George  Dempateri'fDuunichen,  Pro- 
fessor Clegbom  of  Stravith^i  and  others ;  and 
having  had  almost  uninterrupted  good 
health  up  to  the  patriarchal  age  of  ninety- 
three,  he  died  on  the  -22d  February  1816. 
"  He  was,"  to  uae  the  words  of  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  family,  "  the  luet  great  man  of 
the  preceding  century  whose  writings  did 
honour  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and 
to  their  country  ;  ami  none  of  them  united 
in  a  mure  iliMtin^uisheil  degree  tbe  acquire- 
to  a  jieifect  knoiT- 
«  em  ineutly  added 

_. .  of  the  most  accomplished 

ntleman  the  princijiUs  of  the  purest  vii^ 
lues."  In  his  person,  Dr  Ferguson  was  well 
formed,  active,  intelligent,  and  thoughtfuL 
Tliero  is  a  very  fine  and  correct  portrait  of 
him  in  an  ante-room  at  Brompton  Grove, 
tbe  s«at  of  Sir  John  Maephi-rsun.  Unlike 
many  who  have  devoted  themaelvea  to  the 
aliatruse  study  of  philosophy,  he  had  on  in- 
timatu  knowledge  of  the  world,  hBTing 
mixed  much  with  courtii^m,  statesmen,  po- 
liticians, and  the  leameil  and  accomplished, 
not  only  in  Giiat  Britain,  but  throughout 
Euroiic.  His  knowlediiu  of  the  human  cha- 
racter was  consequently  accurate  and  ei- 
;  his  manners  were  polished,  simple. 


:  while  1 
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from  the  nse  of  wine,  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  hia  life,  lived  most  abstemioualy, 
and  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  course  of  ^ood 
health.  His  fortune  was  affluent.  Besides 
the  fees  and  salaries  of  his  class,  and  the 
price  of  his  works,  he  held  two  pensions, 
one  from  Government  of  £400,  ana  another 
from  Lord  Chesterfield  of  £200  a-year.  By 
these  means,  aided  by  a  munificent  gift  from 
his  pupil.  Sir  John  Macpherson,  he  wes 
enablea  to  purchase  a  small  estate  near  St 
Andrews.  He  was  also  possessed  of  a  house 
and  garden  in  that  city,  on  which  he  ex- 
pends a  thousand  pounds.  Bred  in  the 
tenets  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  he  was  a 
respectful  believer  in  the  truths  of  revela- 
tion. He  did  not,  however,  conceive  him- 
sdf  excluded  from  cultivating  the  acquaint- 
ance of  those  who  were  directly  opposed  to 
him  in  their  religious  omnions,  anu  his  in- 
timate friendship  with  David  Hume  sub- 
jected him  to  the  reprehension  of  many  of 
the  Christian  professors  of  his  time.  A  list 
of  those  with  whom  Dr  Ferguson  maintained 
an  intimate  acquaintance  and  intercourse, 
would  include  all  who  rose  to  eminence  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth,  and  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century.     Dr  ii  er- 

Suson  left  six  children,  three  sons  and  three 
aughters ;  Adam  in  the  ai*my,  John  in  the 
navy,  and  the  third  son  in  the  East  India 
Company's  Service.  The  following?  is  a  list 
of  Dr  Fei^son's  works  : — "The  History  of 
Civil  Society,**  in  one  volume,  published 
176C;  "The  Institutes  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy,** 8vo.,  1769  ;  his  answer  to  Dr  Price's 
celebrated  observations  on  Ci\nl  and  Po- 
litical Liberty,  1776.  This  pamphlet  is  pe- 
culiarly remarkable  for  the  lil)erality  and 
delicacy  with  which  he  treats  the  principles 
and  intentions  of  his  antagonist.  "The 
History  of  the  Progress  and  Termination  of 
the  Roman  Republic,"  3  vols.,  1783  ;  and 
lastly,  his  celebrated  work,  entitleil  "  The 
Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Science, 
being  chiefly  a  retrospect  of  Lectures  de- 
livered in  the  College  of  Edinburgh,"  2  vols., 
4to.,  1792. 

FERNIE,  James  Bltth,  of  Kilmux,  was 
bom  in  the  year  1798,  and  die<l  on  the  third 
April  1858,  m  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age. 
In  early  life  he  devoted  himself  to  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  and  to  the  breeding 
and  rearing  of  the  finer  kinds  of  stock.  In 
those  efforts  he  was  eminently  successful — 
he  showed  what  Fife  was  capable  of — and 
many  were  the  trophies  of  victory  which  he 
carried  away  from  the  Highland  Society 
and  district  and  local  competitions.  His 
knowled^  in  such  matters  was  appreciated 
over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  and  he  was 
often  called  on  to  act  the  part  of  a  judge  in 
these  competitions.  In  his  skilful  hand  his 
estate  of  Kilmux  was  nearly  the  model 
farm  of  "The  Kingdom,"  long  before  high 
farming  came  in  vogue.  His  farm  buildings 
recei v^  not  less  attention  from  the  excellence 
of  their  construction,  superiority  in  ventila- 
tion, in  drainage,  ana  otoer  requisites  which 
the  general  public  were  so  long  in  adopting. 
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Mr  Femie,  in  short,  imparted  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  county  in  tillage  and  stock 
an  impulse,  which  will  tell  for  years  yet  to 
come.  Mr  Femie  wrought  the  coal  on  his 
own  estate,  and  leased  another  coal-field — 
matters  which  latterly  drew  laively  upon 
his  attention.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
held  a  commission  in  the  Fifeshire  Yeomanry 
Cavalry,  down,  indeed,  to  the  time  when 
they  were  dismissed.  In  that  service  Comet 
Femie  was  very  y^opular,  both  with  officers 
and  men.  Of  his  duties  as^  a  county 
gentleman  and  a  county  magistrate,  Mr 
Femie  was  nowise  neglectful.  In  the 
former  cajiacity  he  gave  assistance  for 
several  years  on  the  county  boards— in 
administering  the  finances,  managing  the 
poHce,  the  prisons,  and  other  important 
branches.  In  the  latter  ca^iacity  he  applied 
himself  to  doing  jtistice  between  man  and 
man  without  fear  or  favour.  Mr  Femie 
did  not  care  for  s})eaking  in  public,  but 
when  called  on  at  the  hustings  ,or  at  agricul- 
tural or  social  meetings,  he  expressed  himself 
with  great  clearness  and  force,  and  seldom 
failed  to  carry  his  auditory  along  with  him. 
He  was  much  appealed  to  in  another  capacity. 
He  was  frequently  asked  to  arbitrate  be- 
tween parties-  to  decide  upon  many  intri- 
cate questions  arising  out  oi  the  busmess  of 
life.  His  strong  common  sense  mastered 
the  difficulties,  and  in  his  court  of  concilia- 
tion he  was  so  successful  that  the  losing 
party  generally  admitted  that  his  cause 
must  be  inherently  bad  when  Mr  Femie 
was  against  it.  In  truth,  he  was  regarded 
as  (me  of  those  links  which  so  well  connect 
the  higher  and  the  lower  classes  of  society, 
being  among  county  gentlemen  one  of  them- 
selves, and  among  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
equally  at  home.  In  politics  Mr  Femie 
was  a  Conservative  -  both  in  Church  and 
State — maintaining  his  own  opmions,  how- 
ever, with  a  modesty  becoming  his  nature, 
and  allowing  for,  and  respecting  the  o))inion8 
of  those  of  opix>site  sentiments.  It  may  l>e 
said  of  hiin  tnat  he  did  not  leave  an  enemy. 
He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Ken- 
noway. 

FERRIER,  James  Frederick,  A.B., 
Oxt)n,  Professor  of  Metaphysics  and  l*oliti- 
cal  Economy  in  the  University  of  St 
Andrews,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  Novem- 
ber 1808.  Mr  Ferrier  began  Hfe  under 
auspices  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  talents  for  philosophy  and 
literature.  He  was  the  nephew  of  the 
shrewd  and  hvely  authoress  ot  "Marri^e" 
and  ^*  Inheritance  ;"  and  he  was  an  alumnus 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  at  a  time, 
when  the  impulse  communicated  to  monvl 
and  metaphysical  science  by  Stewart  and 
Brown,  was  kept  up  with  fresh  vigour  by  the 
genius  of  Wilson.  In  the  class  of  moral 
philosophy  he  was  particularly  distinguished ; 
and  a  poem  of  his,  which  carried  off  the 
prize  ot  his  year,  was  long  remembered  as 
giving  a  promise  of  literary  power  which 
subsequent  efforts  amply  fulnlled.  From 
Edinburgh  he  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where 
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bis  studies  were  deToted  with  an  equally- 
divided  enthusiasm  to  claasics  and  philo- 
soohy.  It  was  not  until  he  had  made  him- 
Helf  a  thorough  proficient  in  the  former, 
that  he  at  length  decided  to  dedicate  him- 
self exclusively  to  the  latter  pursuit.  He 
graduated  with  distinction  in  ArtH ;  and 
afterwards,  we  believe,  he  made  further 
accessions  to  his  culture  at  a  German  uni- 
versity. There,  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  German  language,  which  was  of  admir- 
able service  to  him,  not  only  in  his  philoso- 
phical reading,  but  also  in  his  occasional 
mcundons  into  the  domain  of  pure  litera- 
ture ;  and  it  was  from  the  knowledge  then 
acquired,  that  he  was  enabled  to  make  those 
suggestions  on  the  interpretations  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  which  orompted  Sir  Bulwer 
Lytton  to  dedicate  to  nim  his  translation  of 
the  latter  poet  In  1832  he  was  called  to 
the  Scottisn  bar,  but  never  attaineii,  or 
indeed  cared  to  seek,  distinction  as  an 
advocate.  He  became  a  contributor  to 
BltiekwoocTi  MoQazine,  in  which  he  wrote 
numerous  papers  on  philosophical  and  lite- 
rary subjects.  In  particular,  he  contributed 
some  criticisms  of  the  Bcrkleian  system, 
which,  from  their  singular  acuteness  and 
admirable  fi'eshness  and  finish  of  style, 
called  forth  the  encomiums  of  many^  of  his 
readers  and  colluborateurs — es^tecially  of 
Professor  Wilson,  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
and  De  Quincey.  He  also  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  literature  in 
his  exposure  of  the  immense  obligations  of 
Coleridge  to  German  philosophy — obliga- 
tions which,  in  the  case  of  an  infunor 
speculator,  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
denominated  "plagiarisms."  In  1845  he 
became  Professor  of  Metaphysics  and 
Political  Eironomy  in  the  University  of  St 
Andrews,  where  he  taught  his  favourite 
science,  with  a  decree  of  learning,  }K)wer, 
and  eloquence  which  have  been  rarely 
eiiualled  in  any  Scottish  school.  In  1852 
he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
mty  of  Edinbuxgh,  rendered  vacant  by  the 
retirement  of  his  illustrious  fatherin-law, 
Pn>feMor  Wilson.  The  reputation  of  Mr 
Ferrier  as  a  philosopher,  rests  chiefly  on  his 
Institutes  ot  Metaphysics,  the  theory  of 
**  Knowing  and  Being,'*  published  in  1854, 
— a  work  which  is  cbaracterise<i  by  much 
acuteness  of  thought  and  no  little  learning. 
The  avowed  aim  of  the  author  was  to  shake 
t<>  the  foundation,  the  distinctive  principles 
of  the  Scottish  philoso])hy,  and  to  prove 
that  the  common  dicta  of  consciousness,  are 
to  be  repudiated  as  false,  instead  of  being 
accepted  as  the  source  and  groundwork  of 
all  true  mental  science.  As  far  as  this 
object  is  concerned,  the  book  is  one  which 
must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers, 
but  there  can  be  no  iKmbt  entertained  as  to 
its  merits  in  point  of  vigour  and  elegance. 
In  1856.  Mr  I*errier  was  a^ain  an  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  for  a  chair  m  the  University 
of  Edinburgh— the  object  of  his  canvass 
being,  on  this  occasion,  the  Professorship  of 


Logic  and  Metaphynix,  left  vacant  by  the 
deiith  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  The  con- 
test was  an  animated  one ;  and  to  a  pamphlet 
written  with  an  obvious  electioneering  hram^ 
by  a  supporter  of  his  successful  opponent,  be 
replied  with  a  happy  combination  of  tren- 
chant logic,  and  sarcastic  illusion,  in  bis 
brochure,  entitled,  "  Scottish  Philosophy  : 
the  Old  and  the  New.''  His  metaphysical 
course  in  St  Andrews  was  latterly  diversi- 
fied with  lecturtM  on  the  history  of  philoso- 
phical opinion,  which  were  distm^ished  by 
characteristic  independence  of  view,  acute- 
ness of  criticism,  aud  felicity  of  style.  In  pri- 
vate life,  the  Pn>fessor  added  to  those  soUd 
qualities  which  are  universally  respected, 
a  pleasantness  and  refinement  of  manner, 
not  always  found  in  the  occupants  of  our 
Scottish  Chairs.  The  visitor  who  entered 
his  house,  at  St  Andrews,  found  there  not 
hospitality  only,  but  a  certain  empregiiment 
of  politeness,  which  recalled  the  old  school, 
and  which  was  so  far  from  being  stiff  that 
it  coiitnl)uted  by  its  grace  to  the  charm  of 
his  fresh  and  lively  conversation.  He  waa 
not  a  philosopher  alune,  but  a  man  of  letters, 
and  took  an  interest  in  the  beautiful  and  the 
humorous — in  iK>etry  and  anecdotes  of  life 
and  character — as  well  'as  in  those  severer 
studies  to  which  he  owed  his  fame.  The 
worthy  admirer  of  Berkeley  was  also  the 
worthy  friend  of  Wilson ;  and  ^ou  felt 
yourself  when  with  him  in  his  social  hour, 
connected  by  a  living  link,  with  those  end- 
nent  Scotsmen  of  an  older  day,  whose  great 
attraction  was,  that  they  were  learned  with- 
out pedantry,  and  polished  without  priggish- 
ness.  His  death  left  a  vacancy  in  the 
front  rank  of  Scottish  thinkers  and  men  of 
letters  which  will  not  soon  be,  filled  up. 
Beloveii  by  all  his  students— endeared  to  a 
large  circle  of  friends  by  his  generous  cha- 
racter, his  great  accomplishments,  his  ))hilo- 
sophical  power,  and  his  stores  of  wit  and 
humour  —  Mr  Ferrier's  death  has  leit 
another  blank  in  the  brilliant  group  of  .lite- 
rary men,  of  whom  Wilson  and  Lockhart 
were  the  acknowledged  chiefs,  and  whose 
congenial  organ  was  Blackwood^s  Magazine. 
Tory  as  he  was,  he  has  left  few  generous 
Scotchmen,  of  whatever  party,  unregretful 
of  his  premature  decease ;  while  scholars  of 
whatever  degree,  aud  philosophers  of  what- 
ever uchool,  have  joinea  in  mourning  the  loes 
of  one  whose  hterary  sympathies  were  as  wide 
as  they  were  discriminating,  and  whose  phi- 
loso))hy  i)erhaps  fell  short  of  conclusivenen 
by  Its  too  ardent  efforts  after  catholidfy. 
Professor  Ferrier's  health  had  for  some 
months  l)een  seriously  impaired  by  organic 
disease  of  the  heart,  and  latterly,  webeueve. 
he  felt  himself  so  completely  incapacitatea 
for  conducting  the  bosmess  of  his  class,  that 
he  ha'l  to  delegate  it  to  other  hands  :  and  on 
Saturday,  11th  June  1804,  he  diec^  in  his 
fifty-fixth  year,  at  his  residence  in  the 
ancient  University  town,  which  he  adorned 
by  his  genius,  and  enlivened  by  his  social 
presence. 
FORBES,  John,  second  son  of  Bishop 
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Forbes  of  Aberdeen,  and  Bon-in-law  of 
David  SpenB,  Esq.  of  Wonniston,  Fife- 
ahbe,  was  bom  on  the  second  Mav  1593. 
After  studying  philosophy  and  theol(>gy  at 
King's  College,  Aberdeen,  he  went  to  Heid- 
elburg,  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of 
Parseus,  and  subseq^uently  spent  some  time 
at  the  other  universities  of  Germany.  Such 
was  his  proficiency  in  divinity  and  the  He- 
brew language,  that,  according  to  Pictet, 
he  maintained,  in  1618,  a  public  disputa- 
tion against  tne  Archbishop  and  the  Lu- 
therans at  UpsaL  In  1619  he  returned  to 
his  native  city,  when  he  was  called  to  the 
ministry  by  the  Synod  of  the  Diocese  of 
Aberdeen,  and  noon  after  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  and  Ecclesiastical  History 
in  King's  College.  In  1029  he  made  an  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  the  religious  parties  then 
zealously  opposed  to  each  other  in  Scotland, 
by  publishmg  his  **Irenicum  pro  Ecclesia 
dboticana,''  which  he  dedicated  to  the  lovers 
of  peace  and  truth.  Beinj?  a  strong  adhe- 
rent of  Episcopacy,  he  refused  to  si^n  the 
National  League  and  Covenant,  and  was, 
in  1640,  ejected  from  his  Professorship. 
After  residing  for  some  time  quietlv  on  his 
estate,  in  1644  ho  went  to  Holland,  where 
he  continuecl  for  two  years.  His  celebrated 
work,  entitled  "  Institutiones  Historico- 
Theologicse,"  which  is  written  with  great 
vigour,  elegance,  and  deep  erudition,  was 
published  in  one  volume  at  Amsterdam  in 
1645.  It  forms,  oecoi-ding  to  Dr  Burnet,  so 
excellent  a  work,  that  if  he  hod  lived  to 
finish  it  by  a  second  volume,  it  would,  per- 
haps, have  been  the  most  valuable  treatise 
of  divinity  that  has  yet  appeared  in  the 
world.  In  1646  he  broup^ht  out  at  the  same 
place  a  Latin  translation  of  his  father's 
**  Commentary  on  the  Revelations,"  with  a 
Sketch  of  his  Life. 

FORBES,  The  Right  Rev.  Robert,  was 
consecrated  at  Cupar,  in  Fife,  on  the  24th  of 
June  1762,  by  feishop  Falconer,  Bishop 
Alexander,  and  Bishop  Jarrard.  Bishof) 
Forbes  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the 
charge  of  Caithness  and  Orkney,  and  the 
distance  of  bis  charge  seems  not  to  have 
prevented  him  f  n)m  fulfilling  the  duties  which 
attached  to  it ;  for,  upon  consulting  his  re- 
gister, we  find  long  lists  of  the  young  people 
whom  he  had  from  time  to  time  confirmed, 
in  difierent  parts  of  his  diocese.  Here  is 
the  following  memorandum,  which  will 
throw  some  ught  on  the  character  of  the 
man,  as  well  as  of  the  evil  times  in  which 
he  lived  : — '*Here  a  great  interruption  has 
happened,  by  my  misfortune  of  bemg  taken 
prisoner  at  St  Ninians,  in  c<jmpany  with 
the  Rev.  Messrs  Thomas  Drone  and  John 
Willox ;  Mr  Stewart  Carmichael,  and  Mr 
Robert  Clark:  and  James  Mocay  and 
James  Carmichael,  servants,  upon  Satur- 
day, the  7th  of  September  1745,  and  con- 
fined in  Stirling  Castle  till  February  4th, 
1746,  and  in  Edinburgh  Castle  tiU  May  29th 
of  said  year,"— a  period,  it  will  be  observed, 
of  upwards  of  eight  months.  Bishop  Forbes 
died  in  177& 
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FORMAN,  AimREW,  Archbishop  of  St 
Andrews,  Commendator  of  Pittenweem, 
and  of  Cottingham  in  England,  said  to  have 
been  one  of  tne  best  statesmen  of  hia  age, 
was  the  son  of  the  Laird  of  Hutton  in  Ber- 
wickshire, and  in  1499  was  Proto-notary 
Apostolick  in  Scotland.  In  1501  he  was 
employed,  along  with  Robert  Blackader. 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  Patrick,  Earl 
of  BothweU,  tonegotiate  a  marriage  between 
James  IV.  of  Scotland  and  Margaret,  eld- 
est daughter  of  Henry  VIL  of  England, 
which  next  year  was  ratified  by  tiie  Scottish 
Ambassadors.  In  1602  he  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Moray,  and,  together  with  that 
see,  held,  in  commendam,  the  priories  of 
Pittenweem  in  Scotland,  and  of  Cottingham 
in  England.  He  was  afterwards  employed 
as  mediator  between  Pope  Juhus  II.  and 
Louis  XII.  of  France,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  composing  tne  difference  which 
had  existed  between  them.  On  his  return 
fn)m  Rome  he  passed  through  France, 
where  he  was  grjvciously  received  by  the 
King  and  C^ueen,  who  bestowed  upon  him 
the  IJishonnc  of  Bourges,  from  which  he 
annually  derived  400  tuns  of  wine,  10,000 
francs  of  gold,  and  other  smaller  matters. 
He  was  also  most  libendly  rewarded  by 
Pope  Julius,  who,  in  1514,  promoted  him  to 
the  Archbishopric  of  St  Andrews,  ccmferred 
on  him  the  two  rich  abbeys  of  Dunfermline 
and  Aberbrothcck,  and  made  him  his  legate 
a  latere.  The  Archbishopric,  however, 
being  claimed  by  the  leamea  Gavin  Dong- 
las,  JBishop  of  Dunkeld,  who  had  been  no- 
minated by  the  Queen,  and  by  John  Hep- 
burn, who  was  preferred  by  the  monks, 
Forman  only  obtained  possession  of  it  by 
surrendering  the  Bishopric  of  Moray,  as 
well  as  giving  up  some  years'  revenue  of  the 
Archbishopric  itself,  and  paying  Hepburn 
three  thousand  French  crowns  annually  out 
of  his  ecclesiastical  income.  In  1517,  Arch- 
bishop Forman  was  appointed  by  the  States, 
one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Regency,  during  the 
minority  of  James  V.,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Duke  of  Albany's'going  to  France.  The 
Archbishop,  who  was  frequentlv  employed 
as  Ambiwsador  to  Enghvnd,  trance,  and 
K<»me,  had  the  good  fortune  to  reconcile  a 
difference  between  the  Duke  of  Albany  and 
the  nobility,  which  at  one  time  threatened 
to  lead  to  bloodshed.  Mackenzie,  in  his 
Lives,  informs  us,  that  in  the  collection  of 
letters  of  the  Scottish  Kings  from  1505  to 
162t),  preserved  in  the  Advocates'  Library, 
there  is  an  epistle  from  the  Pope  to  James 
IV.,  dated  May  6,  1511,  c(»mmending  For- 
man highly,  and  promising  that,  at  the  first 
creation  of  Canlmals,  he  should  be  made 
one.  His  death,  however,  prevented  him 
from  fulfilling  his  intention.  In  the  same 
eollection  there  is  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of 
Albany  to  Leo  X.,  successor  of  Julius,  in 
which  he  urges  the  Pope  to  advance  Forman 
to  the  dignity  of  a  Cardinal,  promised  him 
by  his  predecessor,  and  to  continue  him 
as  le^te  a  latere.  Archbishop  Forman 
died  m  1521,  and  was  buried  at  Dunferm- 
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line.  Dempster  records  that  he  wrote  a 
book  a^nst  Luther,  a  Treatise  conceniiug 
the  Stoic  Philosophy,  and  a  Collection  out 
of  the  Decretals. 

FOWLER,  William  Macdonald, 
Writer  in  Edinburjjh,  son  of  Mr  Balfour 
Fowler,  landowner  in  Crail,  and  Margaret 
Maodonald,  cousin>^nnan  of  the  bio- 
grapher, and  grandrton  of  Wm.  Mac- 
douald  of  St  Martins,  Perthshire,  W.S., 
was  bom  at  Crail  on  the  2<)th  of  May  1780. 
He  was  a  great  favourite  of  his  grandfather 
from  his  boyhood,  who  spared  no  ex- 
]iense  on  his  education.  He  first  attended 
the  burgh  school  of  Crail,  taught  by  Mr 
James  M*Min,  a  teacher  in  his  day  of  no 
common  onler,  and  at  the  age  of  13  was 
sent  to  the  English  and  Grammar  Schools 
at  St  Andrews,  taught  by  Mr  Smith  aud 
Mr  Mowat  respectively.  In  his  15th  year 
he  became  a  student  at  the  United  College, 
and  prosecuted  his  studies  at  that  seminary 
with  diligence  and  success,  until  he  hud 
finished  the  usuid  philosophical  curriculum. 
Mr  Fowler  appears  to  have  been  rather  a 
distinguished  student,  for  we  find  among 
his  i>apers,  a  diploma  by  the  Universit}', 
conferring  upcm  him  the  degree  of  M.A. 
just  before  he  left  St  Andrews.  *  Intended 
by  his  gramlfathnr  for  his  own  profession, 
he  placed  Mr  Fowler  as  an  apprentice  in 
his  office  in  Edinburgh ;  ami  while  dis- 
charging his  duties  in  that  capacity,  he  at- 
tended the  law  classes  of  the  University, 
and  also  took  his  sliare  of  the  Parliament 
House  business.     At  the  expiry  of  his  en- 


•We  give  a  copy  of  the  document,  not  only  as 
a  literary  relic,  but  also  as  a  nienioriul  of  the 
eminent  men  who  signed  it.  and  who  tilled  the 
professors'  ehaii-s  at  tht>  c'ose  of  the  last  century. 

**  Nos  Universitatis  Saint  Andreae  apiid  Ncoius 
Rector  Prorootor  Collcgiurura  Prwlecii  Facul- 
tatis  Artium  Decanus  cwteriquc  Prol'essorum 
Ordinea. 

**  Omnibus  banc  Chartam  visuris  notam  faci- 
mus  Ingenuum  et  honestum  hnnc  Musarum 
Alumnum  uulielmum  Macdonald  Fowler  enienso 
•IMid  Nos  in  Coilegio  St  Salvatoria  et  Saint  Leon- 
ard! legitime  studioruni  curriculo  ohtittque  exer- 
citus  consuetis  tandem  renunciatum  fuisse  Ar- 
tium  Liberalium  Magistinim.  Septimo  die  niensis 
May  Anno  Domini  Millesimo  Septiiig  nte.simo 
Nona^simo  Nono.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium 
literas  hasce  nostras  singulorura  cherographis  et 
conimuni  Almn  Matris  sigillo  munitas  Dedi- 
inus.  Andreapoli  septimo  die  mensis  May  Anno 
Domini  Millesimo  scptingentcsiuio  Nonagesinio. 
Nono.    Sic  Sub: — 

Carolus  Wilson,  D.D.,  Hist.  Ecclcs.  in  Col., 
8.M.,  Prof.  Univ.  Rector  et  Promotor. 

Georgius  Uiil,  S.T.P.  Coll.  8t  Mariee,  Prie- 
fectus, 

Robertus  A  mot,  S.Th.,  Prof. 

Jo.  Hunter.  Litt.  Hum.,  P. 

Gulielmus  Barron,  Uhet.  8c  Log.,  P. 

Nicolaua  Vilant,  Math.,  P. 

Jacobus  Flint,  M.D.  &  ATiat  P. 

Jobaones  Rotheram,  M.D.  Physices  Prof.  Art. 
Facult.  Decanut. 

Heiuicus  David  Hill.  Litt.  Or.  P. 

Johannes  Adamson,  D.D.,  Hist.  Cir.  Prof. 

Joannes  Cook,  Phil.  Mor.  Prof. 

Joannes  Trotter,  Ling.  Heb.  in  Coll.  St  Maria*, 
Prof. 


gagement  Mr  Fowler  got  up  his  indentures 
honourably  discharged,  and  his  services 
were  characterised  as  creditable  to  himself, 
and  satisfactory  to  his  patron.  About  the 
year  18(H>  Mr  Fowler  commenced  business 
as  a  writer  in  Edinburgh,  on  his  ovt^n  ac- 
count, and  continued  to  practise  till  the 
time  of  his  sickness  and  death.  While  di- 
ligent in  the  performance  of  his  professional 
duties,  Mr  Fowler  devoted  part  of  his  leisure 
hours  to  literary  purs<uitH.  He  was  fond  of 
poetry,  and  soon  began  to  compone  verses. 
As  a  specimen  of  his  early  productions,  we 
give  the  following  : — 

VERSES  ON  BErs'Q  CALLED  TO  THE  COUNTRY 
IN  CONSEyLENGE  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  A 
BELOVED  SISTER. 

,  Abodes  of  my  fatliers  !  to  memory  dear  ! 

To  your  once  pleasing  sliclter  1  tiy  : 
I  come  not  mj>  false  faded  prospect?  to  cheer ; 
For  the  days  that  are  gone,  to  my  fancy  appear 
From  the  red  eye  of  pity,  deman  iing  a  teai*. 

From  the  bosom  of  friendship  a  sigh. 

j  Though   your   beauties  are    scatter'd  by    wild 
i  winter's  h.inJ. 

I      Ye  woodlands.  I  grieve  not  for  you ; 
1  For,  borne  on  the  clouds,  tiy  ihe  mild  zephyr's 
faun'd, 
See,  Spring,  ^till  attentive  to  Nature's  command, 
Prepares  Iter  green  mantle  tu  tiing  o'er  the  land, 
And  each  faded  glory  renew. 

But,  alas  I  when  will  Spring  her  mild  influence 
shed 
On  the  much  mourn'd  maid  I  deplore  ? 
Will  she  order  the  red  ro^*e  of  beauty  to  spread. 
And  tu  blush  on  the  pule  ehcclc  from  whence  it 

has  fled  ? 
Ah  !  when  will  she  rise  from  her  comfortless  bed, 
The  joys  of  the  past  to  restore  ? 

O,  yes  I  the  grand  prospect  now  beams  on  my 
sight. 
She  will  rise  on  some  fair  future  day, 
When  the  long  brooding  Uarknei>s  shall  blaze  into 

light. 
The  signal  for  millions  to  hasten  their  flight, 
To  the  regions  of  happiness,  love,  and  delight. 
Where  iricndship  i^hall  never  decay. 

In  1817  Mr  Fowler  published  a  volume,  en- 
titled *'  The  Spirit  of  the  Isle,  and  other 
Poems,"  which  brought  him  into  notice. 
It  was  inscribed  to  his  friend,  Mr  William 
Tennant,  and  Is  descriptive  oiF  some  of  the 
scenery  an<.l  traditions  of  the  East  of  Fife. 
One  stanza  may  be  quoted,  to  show  the 
style  and  measure  adopted  :— 

Northward,   th'    impetuous    bark    triumphant 

glides  ; 
The  late  U  ft  shores  in  distance  melt  away,— 
Even  giant  Ra»s,  his  head  of  granite  hides. 
And  dim!y  peer  the  steeps  of  hermit  May. 
Far  gleaming,  in  his  broad  and  dangerous  bay, 
St  Rule's  tall  turrets  for  a  moment  shine  ; 
And  Aberbrothick  gives,  in  proud  display. 
The  wonders  of  her  high  and  holy  shrin  >, 
To  amaze  the  advent'rous  men  tliat  plough  the 

ocean  brine. 

Possessed  of  entire  amiability  of  disposition 
and  good  temper,  with  the  utmost  amenity 
of  manners,  Mi*  b^owler  wajs  warmly  be> 
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loved  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  Gentle  in 
manners,  affitble  in  conversation,  and  well 
informed  on  most  subjects,  his  company 
was  mach  desired,  andnis  society  chenshed 
b^  his  contemporaries.  Himself  imbued 
with  a  deep  sense  of  religion,  though  fond 
of  innocent  humour,  he  preserved,  in  all  his 
writings  and  conversation,  a  becoming  re- 
spect tor  sound  morals  and  int^iprity  of  con- 
duct. In  short,  the  general  tendency  of 
his  productions  was  to  afford  innocent 
amusement,  and  to  improve  and  increase 
the  happiness  of  his  fellow-men.  On  the 
22d  of  November  1819,  Mr  Fowler  died  at 
Crail,  after  a  lingering  illness,  which  he  bore 
with  much  composure  and  resignation,  and 
in  full  hopes  of  a  blessed  immortality.  Two 
of  his  sisters  still  survive,  and  have  been  re- 
sident in  St  Andrews  for  some  years. 

FR ASEK,  The  Rev.   John,    A.M., 
minister  of  the  Associate  (Burgher)  Congre- 

fation  of  Auchtermuchty,  was  bom  at 
lunchren,  near  Inverness,  in  June  1745. 
Hub  father  rented  a  farm  there,  and  both 
parents  were  members  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland.  John  having  shown 
much  love  for  learnmg,  and  a  pretlilectiou 
for  the  office  of  the  Cliristian  ministry,  his 
parents  gratified  his  desire  by  giving  him 
an  education  suitable  for  this  object.  Ac- 
cordingly he  received  his  first  lessons  of 
learning  at  the  Grammar  School  of  Inver- 
ness, and  afterwards  went  to  King's  Col- 
lege, Aberdeen,  where  he  commenced,  in 
November  1700,  his  academical  studies ; 
and,  under  the  tuition  of  Professors  C^rtlon, 
Leslie,  M*Leod,  and  others,  made  progress 
in  the  study  of  languages  and  philosophy, 
so  that,  in  170^^,  he  received  the  degree  of 
Mtuftcr  of  Artji ;  while  in  tho  three  follow- 
ing sessions,  he  t*tudied  theologj""  at  the 
same  university.  In  the  leanie<l  and  elegant 
discourses  he  listened  to  in  Abenleen,  he 
regretted  the  want  of  those  evangelical  sen- 
timents and  doctrines  which  he  had  for- 
merly heard  with  delight  from  the  lips  of 
the  ministers  whom  he  attended  in  his  early 
years,  and  was  thus  led  to  attend  frequently 
the  ministrations  of  the  seceding  minister  in 
Aberdeen.  Accordingly,  after  seriruia  de- 
liberation, though  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
his  friends,  and  giving  up  fair  prospects  of 
church  preferment,  he  resolved  to  connect 
himself  with  the  As«<ociate  Burgher  Synml. 
In  conse<iuence  of  this  determination,  he 
left  Inverness  in  September  170G,  came  to 
Fife,  and  was  admitted,  after  the  usual  ex- 
amination, to  the  study  of  theology,  under 
the  Rev.  J.  Swanston  of  Kinross,  professor 
of  divinity  to  the  Associate  Synod.  Being 
recommended  to  be  taken  on  trials  for  li- 
cense, and  having  given  much  satisfaction 
to  the  Presbytery,  he  was  accordingly  li- 
censed at  Kirkcaldy  in  October  1707  ;  and, 
in  about  a  month  afterwar<is,  received  a 
unanimous  call  from  the  Associate  Congre- 
gation of  Auchtermuchty,  where  he  was 
ordained  on  the  7th  July  1768,  and  where 
he  ministered  with  much  acceptance,  his 
sermons  being  richly  imbued  with  the  spirit 
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of  the  gospel,  and  more  chamcteriBed  by 
clearness  and  8im[)licity  of  style  than  ele- 
gance of  diction,  brilliancy  of  imagination, 
or  rhetorical  power.  While  he  endeavourea 
conscientiously  to  jierform  all  the  duties  of 
his  sacred  office,  and  gave  due  attendance 
at  church  courts,  yet  he  seldom  spoke  much 
there ;  but  one  memorable  instance  of  his 
coming  forward  with  an  important  measure 
was  on  12th  May  1795,  when  he  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  Synod  a  representation  ard  pe- 
tition regarding  the  power  of  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate in  matters  of  religion,  and  the 
obligation  of  the  National  Covenant  of 
Scotland  and  Solemn  League.  This  is  a 
(juestion  that  has  often  and  long  agitated 
the  members  of  Presbyterian  churches  ;  and 
much  diversity  of  opinion  respecting  thia 
representation  bv  Mr  Fraser  was  enter- 
tamed,  and  much  discussion  followed,  and 
which  ended  in  breaking  up  the  Synod  into 
two  parties,  called  the  New  and  Old  Light. 
Many  pamfihlets  were  published  against  Mr 
Eraser's  rejiresentation,  and  he  was  sub- 
jected to  much  abuse  ;  but  he  was  scarcely 
ever  at  the  trouble  to  read,  much  less  to  re- 
ply to  these  scurrilous  attacks,  being  per- 
suade<l,  with  regard  to  the  representation, 
that  he  had  been  enabled  to  perform  a 
seasonable  service,  that  would  eventually 
tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  Church.  After 
ministering  faithfully  to  his  peophe  nearly 
forty-six  years,  owing  to  increasing  infirmi- 
ties, and  never  being  of  a  robust  frame,  he 
resigned  his  charge  in  1814  ;  and  on  the 
18th  of  December  1818  he  expired,  in  the 
74th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  51st  of  his 
ministry.  After  his  death,  a  volume  of  his 
**  Sermons  and  Essays  '*  was  published, 
characterisetl  by  simplicity  of  expression 
and  evangelical  sentiments,  and  was  well 
received  bv  tho  religious  public.  . 

FKASliR,  The  Rev.  Donald,  D.I)., 
Kennoway.  Dr  Fraser  was  bom  in  Auch- 
tenrmchty  on  the  9th  of  April  1773.  His 
father,  the  Rev.  John  Fraser,  was  a  re- 
spectable and  pious  Dissenting  clei^mau 
of  that  town,  and  his  mother  was  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  celebrated  Ralph  Erskine 
of  Dunfermline,  one  of  the  fatners  of  the 
Secession  Church.  He  receiveil  the  elements 
of  education  in  the  schools  of  his  native 
town,  assisted  by  his  father  in  private,  with 
whom  he  was  a  great  favourite.  He  was  a 
frank,  affable,  and  dihgent  boy,  anxious  to 
excel  and  acfj^uire  knowledge,  and  made, 
even  in  early  hfe,  great  progress  in  learning. 
He  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in 
November  178.5,  when  not  much  more  than 
twelve  years  of  age ;  and  there  he  showeil 
the  same  assiduity  and  perseverance  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  literature  as 
he  had  formerly  done  when  under  the  super- 
intendence of  his  father.  By  close  applica- 
tion to  study,  and  by  industry  in  improving 
the  lectures  of  his  teachers,  and  the  means 
of  acquiring  information  which  he  then  en- 
joyed, he  laid  a  foundation  for  future  use- 
fulness in  the  Church  and  the  world ;  and. 
by  attending  a  debating  society,  acquired 
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flaency  and  facility  as  a  public  speaker,  so 
advantager>UB  to  those  who  follow  the 
clerical  profeesioo.  Being  educated  with  a 
view  to  the  ministry  in  connection  with  the 
Burgher  Sjrnod,  to  which  body  of  Presby- 
terian Seceders  his  father  belonged,  in  1789 
he  was  examined  by  the  Fresbyter>'  of  Perth 
with  r^ntrd  to  his  attainments  in  literature 
and  philosophy,  and  was  declared  qualified 
for  the  theological  class,  which  Wivs  then 
taught  by  the  pious  and  learned  Dr  Lawson 
of  tJelkirk.  His  attendance  at  the  hall  was 
marked  by  habits  of  diligent  application 
and  attention  to  the  prelections  of  his  in- 
structor ;  and  both  to  him  and  to  his  class- 
fellows,  some  of  whom  attained  Cimsiderable 
eminence  in  theology,  his  conduct  was  kind, 
respectful,  and  becoming  the  character  of  a 
Christian.  During  the  seasons  that  he  at- 
tended the  theological  hall,  he  B))ent  the 
summer  months  either  at  Auchtermuchty 
or  Leith,  at  which  latter  town  he  piocured 
a  res|>ectable  situatitm,  by  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Profe8st)r  Dalzell,  where  he  had  ex- 
cellent opiwrtunities  of  improvement  by  at- 
tending classes  in  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  by 
the  counsels  and  friendship  of  religious  in- 
dividuals, and  ])ious  and  talented  mini.Htei^. 
After  having  finished  the  prescrihe*!  term  of 
study  at  the  university  and  divinity  hall,  he 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  gosjx'l  by  the  As- 
sociate Burgher  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh 
on  the  10th  of  July  1793.  Altliough  he  was 
not  strictly  what  may  be  called  a  popular 
preacher,  he  was  generally  acceptable  wher- 
ever he  went,  and  soon  receiveti  a  call  from 
the  congregation  of  Ken  noway,  where  he 
was  settled  on  the  3d  of  December  1794. 
At  this  time  he  was  only  in  the  twenty -first 
year  of  his  age,  and,  in  a})poarance,  he 
seemed  even  younger ;  as  an  instance  of 
which  we  may  mention,  tliat,  while  walking 
in  his  garden  a  few  days  after  his  ordina- 
tion, he  heard  an  old  woman  exchiim,  — 
"Hech!  oor  new  minister  is  but  a  wee 
laddie  I "  **  And,  indee<l,"  said  tlie  Doctor, 
while  relating  this  anecdote,  *'  I  was  but  a 
laddie  then."  Notwithstanding,  however, 
of  his  youth  and*his  In^yisli  aspect,  he  ccm- 
ducted  himself  with  that  dignity  and  pru- 
dence which  became  a  minister,  i»erforming 
the  duties  of  his  office  with  propriety  and 
fidelity,  and  so  profiortioning  out  his  time 
to  the  services  he  had  to  perform,  that  one 
duty  did  not  interfere  with  and  displace 
another.  Wliile  thus  jKirforming  his  pro- 
fessional duties  to  the  instruction  of  those 
amongst  whom  he  was  called  to  labour,  he 
did  not  neglect  the  cultivati<m  of  his  own 
mind  ;  but,  by  a  regular  course  of  reading 
and  close  study,  he  daily  acquired  new  stores 
of  knowledge,  well  knowing  that  even  the 
richest  soils,  if  left  unimj>roved,  will  not 
produce  that  abundance  which  they  other- 
wise would  have  brought  forth,  had  they 
l)een  properly  cultivated  and  cared  for.  Dr 
F.'s  temper  and  prudence  was  soon  put  to 
the  teftt.  In  about  a  year  after  his  ordina- 
tion, the  disputes  regarding  the  m;^strate*s 
interference  with  regard  to  religious  mat- 


ters, and  the  obligations  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  upon  posterity,  and 
some  alterations  in  the  formula  of  ordina- 
tion, agitated  the  Burgher  Synod,  and  also 
produced  nmch  clamour  and  disputation  in 
Dr  F.'s  congregation.  During  tliis  agita- 
tion he  behaved  with  great  finuness  and 
steadfastness,  and  comported  himself  with 
singular  jprudence,  notwithstanding  of  which 
about  fifty  members  left  his  church,  and 
formed  the  Original  Burgher,  or,  as  it  was 
more  generally  cjdled,  Old  Light  Congrega- 
tion of  Kennoway,  in  March  1800.  Thia 
disruption,  however,  did  not  greatly  affect 
his  congregation,  which  continued  to  flourish 
and  incrciise  btith  in  numl)ers  and  respecta- 
bility ;  an<l,  after  this  divisicm,  enjoyed 
peace  and  prosjierity  till  his  death,  l^ides 
l)eing  assiduous  in  preaching  the  gosj^l,  he 
contributed  largely  to  religious  i)eri<Mlicals, 
writing  reviews,  memoirs,  and  articles  on 
various  subje<;ts.  In  1818  he  published  a 
discourse,  entitleil  **Tho  Reformation,  the 
wt>rk  of  God,  and  worthy  of  remembrance," 
in  which  he  gave  a  brief  historical  sketch  of 
the  Reformation,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  described  the  feelings  and  dispositions 
with  which  we  ought  to  contemplate  such 
an  im})ortaut  era.  In  '1819  he  published  a 
sermon  on  the  pastoral  cai*e,  preached  bo- 
fore  the  Associate  SynwJ,  at  JEdinburgh,  in 
a  volume  of  sermons  on  interesting  subjects 
by  luinisters  of  the  association  to  which  he 
belonged.  In  1820  he  edited  a  volume  of 
sermons  and  essays  l)y  his  father,  the  Rev, 
John  Fraser,  Auchtermuchty,  to  which  he 
prefixed  a  very  interesting  memoir.  Same 
year,  along  with  another  minister,  he  was 
ai>p(»inted  by  the  Synod  to  a  missionary 
tour  in  the  counties  of  Abenleen,  Banff, 
Inverness.  Ross,  and  Perth,  which  he  per- 
formed with  his  accustomed  faithfulness. 
He  was  deeply  imbued  with  a  missionary 
spirit,  and  delighted  to  enforce  upon  his 
hearers  the  duty  and  privilege  of  sending 
the  light  of  the  gosnel  to  the  dark  places  of 
the  earth,  and  thereby  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  man.  In  every  scheme  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  human  race,  the  extinc- 
tion of  slavery,  and  the  advancement  of 
civilisation  and  knowle<Ige,  he  was  a  stren- 
uous advocate.  In  182;$  he  published  a 
Translation  of  Herman  Witsius'  Sacred 
Dissertations  on  the  Ai)08tles'  Creed,  with 
notes,  criti(ral  and  explanatory,  to  which- 
were  ap|H.*nded  some  indices,  e8|iecially  an 
index  of  authors  referred  to  in  the  Disserta- 
ti(ms,  including  short  notices  of  most  of 
them.  This  is  the  largest  of  all  Dr  Fraser's 
works,  being  publisheil  in  two  vols.  8vo; 
and  must  have  cost  him  great  labour  and 
deep  research.  In  1826  he  wrote  a  memoir 
of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Erskiue,  which  was 
prefixed  to  an  edition  of  that  author's 
works,  in  two  vols.,  published  at  London. 
In  1831  he  published  the  Life  and  Diary  of 
Uio  Rev.  Ebenezer  Erskine,  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed a  memoir  of  his  father,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Erskine  t»f  Chimside.  This  is  a  very  inte- 
resting and  instructive  biography,  giving  an 
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with  the  life  of 
of  the  origin  nf  the  Seceaxion 
numben  almut    four 


hundred  cotigragBtioni.     The  Diary  is  pt 
iiBeful  and  intvreeting,  ahnwinK  t 
moved  the  h 


ticul&rly  ui 


Intvreflting,  ahowin}f  the 

.,. .-d  the  heart  of  this  t»- 

leoted  sad  ^oiid  miui ;  and  it  took  n  (treat 
eipensH  of  time  tuul  lalmur  From  Dr  Fnuer 
in  decypheriDg  it.  Id  lft34,  Dr  F.  published 
the  Life  and  Diary  of  Uie  Rev.  Italph 
Erahine  of  Dunfermline,  author  of  GohimI 
Sonoets,  ko.  tc,  and  likeniHe  one  of  the 
[ffliDden  of  the  Seceswon  Church,  The 
Livw  of  the  Erskinee  establiahpit  tlie  fame 
of  Dr  Franer  aa  a  liiot^pfaer  ;  anil  if  tliey 
have  any  fault,  it  may  be  that  in  a  few  in> 
■tanoes  thev  an  too  minute,  but  thid  min- 
nleneea  seldom  lieconioB  tirenome  or  fatiguing 
to  the  reader.  In  183;(,  Iwt.irf  he  haclnub- 
luhed  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  Bftlph  Entkiue. 
he  wan  honoured  with  the  d<^;ree  of  Doctor 
in  Divinitr,  conferred  on  him  by  Joffenon 
Cotlege,  United  Sutea  of  America.  In 
1834  he  had  an  Easir  on  the  Flt-nary  and 
Verbal  Iniipiratioo  of  the  Holy  Scriptuns. 
ibllahnl  ill  the  second  volume  of  the  New 


'atability, 
IrF.jmb- 


™l 

Family  library,  which  dis|ilayi 
karninft,  and  candour.  In  18.16.  Dr  F.jmb- 
linhnl  the  Life  and  Diary  of  the  liev.  J.  H. 
Gardner,  Whithorn,  who  wan  a  very  eicel- 
litnt  and  proiuiauiK  young  miniater,  Thia 
memoir  exhibibi  the  enme  judgment  and 
fidelity  on  the  iiart  of  the  biwraphcr  an  he 
Bhowe<t  before  in  hia  Live«  of  the  Erxkjnes. 
In  1837  he  published  "AoHwera  to  Queries 
pronaBe'l,  Aj'ril  18.^.  by  Sir  G.  Sinclur, 
M.P.,  Convener  to  the  ComuiitleB  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Patronage,  to  Donahl 
Frsaer,  D.D..  Kennoway  ;  to  which  is  pre. 
filed  their  curresiiondence  on tliat  occasion  " 
— the  whole  being  a  short  but  skilful  pam. 
phlet,  written  on  an  im^rtant  subject,  oc. 
canioned  by  queriiM  bemg  sent  him  by  a 
Parliamentary  r-oinmittee,  he  having  been 
Hmmoued,  in  March  IKM.  to  attend  at  Lon- 
don, and  give  evidence  before  the  Commit. 
tee  on  Patrimage.  AVhile  pre|ULring  to  obey 
— he  being  the  only  minister  belonging  to 
the  United  SvcewTon  Church  whoso  evi. 
deuce  was  requcated— he  received  a  list  of 

luired,  his  personal  attendance  having  lieen 
'      ■"  '     '  JIB,  after  he 

_  ....   .rouble,  were 

,, anded,  the  cominittf^  having  re- 

tused  to  admit  answers  in  evidence.  ]&inj; 
treated  in  tills  disrespectful  miuiner,  DrF. 
published  the  corresonndence  which  had 
taken  place  on  the  subject,  with  his  rejiUea 
to  the  queries  which  had  i*en  sent  to  him. 
The  answers  were  prenarcd  with  great  oare, 
and  furnish  a  short  history  nf  patronage, 
and  contain  much  interesting  infonnaUon; 
for,  UiouKh  a  decided  denouncer  of  paitroQ. 
■g^Dr  F.  was  a  friend  to  the  principle  of 
an  Establiahed  Church,  and  took  no  part  in 
(he  Voluntary  asitatjon  that  was  waged  by 
many  of  hii  brethren.  He  often  deprecated 
the  beats  and  strife  that  were  shown  i>a  that 
■ubjaot,  and  took  ocrasion  ui  "eipressiilz 
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diapvoBcd  with ;  wliicb  e 
had  prepared  them  at  si 


his  earnest  wish  that  mini 

followeni  of  Cbrb        ' 

each  other  in  theii 

tion,  and  though,  in  some  res|iacts,  wp»- 


rish  that  ministen,  and  other 
Christ,  though  dmetinp  from 


rated  by  cc 


iding  II 


thing  that  ( 

and  forbearini;  love  for  one  another,  which 
ia  the  rlistinguishing  badge  of  Chtistianity." 
Besides  those  which  we  have  enumerated, 
Dr  Fraser  published  some  smaller  works, 
such  aa  addresses,  )>refaces,  &c  lie,  and 
leFtsnnlevaluableunpubhshedmannscripti; 
all  of  whichj  Uken  in  connection  with  Us 
ntion  to  professional  duties,  show 
amount  of  labour  may  bo  per- 
lurujvu  uy  a  well.disciplined  mind  during 
an  ordinary  lifetime,  and  shonltl  atimnlale 
others  to  ^o  and  ilo  Ukewise.  In<)eed,  the 
humlilest  individual,  whatever  be  hii  sm- 
iduyment,  were  he  as  diligent  as  Dr  F.  via, 
may  do  much  for  his  own  mental  self.im- 

Cvcment,  and  also  for  the  advancement  of 
iwleck-e  m  the  sphere  in  which  Pro- 
vidence has  placed  him.  This  talented  and 
good  man  did  not  possess  a  tall  or  athletic 
frame  of  Iwdy,  hut  was  generaily  healthy, 
and  seldom  incapacitated  for  duty  by  da- 
ease.  In  April  1836,  he  was  unable  to 
preach  for  two  Sabbnths ;  and  from  that 
period,  to  the  lime  of  his  death,  bad  several 
attacks  of  illnois,  which  were  probably 
bei)(btened  by  rinse  apphcation  to  prvfea- 
sionol  duty,  and  his  stadlous  habits.  In 
November  1841,  he  had  a  severe  attack ; 
and  he  appeared'  for  the  last  time  in  the 
pulpit  on  the  forenoon  of  the  thin!  Kabhath 
of  December,  and  died  on  the  morning  of 
the  following  Tuesday  -,  and  his  remains 
were  dejiosited  in  the  churchyard  of  Aucb- 
termuchty,  on  the  4th  of  January  1842. 
Although  no  orator,  Dr  F.  was  an  excellent 
and  acceptable  preacher,  while,  as  an  au. 
thor,  his  writings  are  highly  and  deeervedly 
esteemed.  In  conversation  be  was  frank 
and  aliable,  while,  at  the  same  Ume,  be 
U  for- 


rl  the 


t  of  kee 


jtenncddling  ^rsons  at  a  pro- 
per distance,  they  being  either  awed  by  bis 
manner,  or  silenced  by  Ms  answers.  He 
was  a  laborious  student;  a  cheerful  and 
consistent  Christian ;  a  prudent,  diligent, 
anil  active  minister  ;  a  true  philanthropist, 
and  lover  of  all  good  men  nf  whatever  sect ; 
was  conscientious  in  the  |ierf ormance  of  sodal 
and  relative  duties,  and  improved  every  op- 
INirtunity  of  doing  good  in  the  station  in 
which  he  was  placed.  In  line,  the  whole  aim 
of  his  stuilies.  labours,  and  writings,  was  to 

'— ify  God.  and  nilvanoe  the  temporal  and 


iritualin 


Is  of  his  fellov 


faring  man,  was  bom,  June  24, 1798,  in  the 
Tillage  of  Pathheod.  parish  of  Dyaart^  Fife- 
shire^  Although  his  parents  moved  in  a 
humble  sphere  uf  life,  they  cimtrived  to  give 
tb«T  obildren  a  good  eilucatjon.  In  the 
of  latKL  Robert  was  soDt  to  a  school 


ive  village,  where  he  continaed  tc 
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about  eigliteea  months.    In  1804  he  was 
removed  to  a  seminary  kept  by  a  Mr  Lave- 
rock, which  he  attended  for  about   four 
years.    He  afterwards  went  to  the  town's 
school  of  Pathhead,  and  early  in  1809  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  Liatiii  language. 
In  1812  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  eminent 
wine  and  spirit   merchant  in   Kirkcaldy, 
with  whom  be  remained  fouryears.    In  the 
summer  of  1813,  he  was  afflicted  with  an 
abscess  in  his  right  arm,   which  confined 
him  to  the  house  tor  several  mouths,  during 
which  time  he  studied  the  Latin  language 
more  closely  than    ever,    and    afterwards 
added  the  Greek,  French,  and  Italian  ;  and 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  general 
litmture.     In  1817,  on  the  expiry  of  his 
apprenticeship,  he  became  clerk  or  book- 
keeper to  a  respectable  ironmonger  in  Kirk- 
caldy, and  in  the  spring  of  1819  he  com- 
menced business  as  an  ironmonger  in  that 
town,  in  partnership  with  Mr  James  Ro- 
bertson.    In  March  1820,  he  married  Miss 
Ann  Cumming,  who,  with  eight  children, 
survived  him.     His  leisure  time  was  inva- 
riably devoted  to  the  acquinition  of  know- 
ledge;  and  in  September  1825   he   com- 
menced the  study  of  the  German  language. 
About  this  period  his  shop  was  broken  into 
during  the  night,  and  jewellery  to  the  value 
of  £200  stolen  from  it,  of  which,  or  of  the 
robbers,  no  trace  was  ever  discovered.  Hav- 
ing made  himself  master  not  only  of  the 
Gcomian  but  of  the  Spanish  languages,  he 
translated  from  both  various  pieces  of  poetry, 
which,  as  well  as  some  original  productions 
of  his,  evincing  much  simplicity,  grace,  and 
tenderness,  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Li- 
terary Gazette^    the   Edinhurgh   Literary 
Journal,  and  various  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  period.    In  August  18.33,  his  copartner- 
ship with  Mr  Robertson  was  dissolved,  and 
he  commenced  business  on  his  own  account 
Owing,  however^  to  the  sudden  death,  in 
1836,  of  a  friend  m  whose  pecuniary  affairs 
he  was  deeply  involved,  and  the  decline  of 
his  own  health,  his  business,  notwithstand- 
ing his  well-known  steadiness,  industry,  and 
application,  did  not  prosper ;  and,  in  1837, 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  compounding 
with  his  creditors.     It  is  much  to  nis  credit 
that,  in  his  hour  of  difficulty,  several  re- 
spectable merchants  of  his  native  town  came 
forward  and  offered  to  become  security  for 
the  composition.     In  March  1838,  he  was 
appointed  editor  of  the  Fife  Herald  ;  and  on 
leaving  Kirkcaldy,  he  was,  on  August  31  of 
that  year,  entertained  at  a  public  dinner  by 
a  numerous  and  respectable  party  of  his 
townsmen,  on  which  occasion  ne  was  pre- 
sented with  a  copy  of  the  Encyclopasdia 
Britannica,  seventh  edition,  as  a  t^timonial 
of  respect  for  his  talents  and  private  cha- 
racter.   The  weak  state  of  his  nealth,  how- 
ever, did  not  allow  him  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  editor  long,  and  on  his  being 
at  last  confined  to  bed,  the  duties  were  dele- 
gated to  a  friend.     In  the  intervals  of  acute 
pain  he  employed  himself  in  arranging  his 
poems  with  a  view  to  publication;   and 
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among  the  last  acts  of  his  life  was  the  dic- 
tation of  some  Norw^^ian  or  Danish  trans- 
lation. He  died  2day  22,  1839.  Hia 
"Poetical  Remains,"  with  a  well-written 
and  discriminating  memoir  of  the  author 
by  Mr  David  Vedder,  have  been  published 
in  one  volume. 
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GILFILLAN,  Robert,  an  amiable  poet 
of  domestic  life,  and  popular  song-wnter, 
was  born  in  Dunfermlme,  Fifesfaire,  on  the 
7th  day  of  July  1798,  and  was  the  second 
of  three  sons.  His  father  was  a  man  d  re- 
spectable condition,  according  to  the  reckon- 
ing of  the  times  in  provindsd  towns,  for  he 
was  a  master  weaver,  and  kept  several 
looms  in  full  employment.  His  mother, 
who  died  in  1844,  was  justly  characterised 
as  *'a  woman  of  high  intellectual  powers, 
and  one  who,  belonging  to  the  middle 
classes  of  society,  was  distinguished  by  high 
literary  attainments,  unitecf  to  a  modesty 
that  rather  fostered  the  talents  of  others 
than  exhibited  her  own."  We  can  scarcely 
conceive  of  a  poet  of  the  affections  being 
bom  in  a  loftier  position,  or  independent  w 
such  a  maternity.  Like  most  bards,  and 
especially  of  this  particular  class,  Robert 
GilfiUan's  natural  tendency  was  called  fortii 
in  early  life,  under  the  pressure  of  a  stirring 
public  impulse.  While  still  a  bo^,  he  had 
joined  a  group  of  urchins  like  mmself  to 
make  merry  during  the  Christmas  holidays, 
with  the  sport  of  g^iising  or  guisarding — an 
old  revel  not  yet  extinct  in  Scotland,  and 
still  existing  in  Fife — a  relic,  we  take  it,  of 
the  old  carnival  of  Roman  Catholic  times, 
and,  like  some  other  old  customs,  now  ge- 
nerally supplanted  among  themidole  clasMS, 
at  least,  by  the  drawing-room  amusements 
of  charades,  blind  man's  buff,  conversation 
cards,  &c. ;  and  while  Robert  was  employed 
in  this  merr^  street  masquerade,  instead  of 
confining  himself  to  the  hundred-year-old 
hackneyed  stanzas  about  Alexander  the 
Great  and  Golatian,  he  chanted  a  song  of 
his  own  composition  on  the  death  of  Sir* 
Ralph  Abercrombie|^  at  that  time  a  recent 
event,  and  by  which  the  sjrmpathies  of 
every  cottage  m  Scotland  had  been  roused. 
Young  Gilfillan,  on  this  occasion,  received 
more  than  the  poet's  meed  of  pence  and 
praise  from  the  good-wives  of  Dunfermline, 
who  listened  at  their  doors  in  silent  admira- 
tion. After  this  sudden  outburst  of  rhyme, 
a  long  interval  succeeded.  Schoolboy  trials, 
and  the  succeeding  cares  and  diflSculties  of 
apprenticeship,  are  generally  sufficient  to 
banish  the  muses  for  years,  if  not  for  life : 
and  Robert  Gilfillan,  who,  at  the  age  ot 
thirteen,  removed  witn  his  parents  to  Leith, 


i.e.,  in  the  year  1811  j  was  employed  during 
a  seven  years'  service,  in  tne  unpoetiou 
occupation  of  hammering  tubs  and  barrels, 
having  been  bound  apprentice  for  that 
period  to  a  cooper.  Although  he  manfully 
endured    this    probation,    ne  abandoned 
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the  tnwle  as  soon  as  his  term  of  indenture 
ha<l  expired  ;  and,  returning  to  J  )unfiTniline 
in  1818(,  he  was  employed  for  nearly  three 
yean  in  the  miperintendence  of  a  grocery 
establishment.  Here,  his  first  love  returned 
u|xm  him  in  full  vigour,  and  his  attempts  at 
song-writing  were  accompanied  with  the 
wonc  of  self-improvement,  which  he  prose- 
cuted not  only  b^  general  reading,  but  also 
by  associating  with  the  young  men  of  his 
neighbourhoGMi  who  were  like-minded  with 
hhnself.  In  this  way,  not  onl^  his  acquired 
knowledge,  but  his  conversational  power  in 
the  use  of  it,  made  him  distinguished  in 
Dunfermline  society,  and  caused  him  to  be 
regarded  as  one  whose  future  career  would 
surpass  that  of  his  companions.  After  this 
he  affain  settled  in  Leith,  where  he  was  first 
employed  in  the  warehouse  of  a  firm  of  oil 
ana  colour-merchants,  and  subsequently  in 
that  of  a  wine  merchant,  as  confidential 
clerk,  until  1837,  when  he  was  appointed 
collector  of  the  police  rates  at  Leitn.  which 
situation  he  held  till  the  close  of  ms  life. 
In  this  wav  Mr  Gilfillan  held  onward  in  his 
course,  and  f ulfill«l  his  mission  as  a  useful 
member  of  society:  but  as  a  poet,  he  had 
continued  during  nis  several  changes  of 
store-keeper,  clerk,  and  tax-gatherer,  to 
labour  for  a  wider  sphere,  and  a  more  per- 
manent memoriaL  The  first  eam^t  of  this 
he  enjoyed  in  the  popularity  of  his  songs, 
which,  though  then  unpublished,  were  cir- 
culated over  the  whole  of  Scotland,  and 
sung  not  only  at  public  festivals,  but  also 
at  social  and  domestic  meetings.  How  was  it 
possible,  imder  such  circumstances,  to  resist 
the  temptations  of  the  press?  It  speaks 
much,  however,  for  his  self-denial,  that  he 
did  not  yield  until  he  had  attained  the  ma- 
tured reflective  age  of  thirty-three,  and 
when  his  songs  had  stood  the  test  of  ^ears. 
In  1831  he  b^ame  an  author,  by  pubhshin^ 
a  small  volume  of  about  150  pages,  under 
the  title  of  **  Original  Hongs,"  which  he  de- 
dicated to  Allan  Cunningnam,  so  well  dis- 
tinguished amon^  Scottish  song  i)oets.  So 
successful  was  this  apiieal  to  public  appro- 
bation, that  in  1835  he  brougnt  out  a  new 
edition,  increased  by  50  additional  pieces ; 
and  soon  after  its  appearance,  a  public  din- 
ner was  given  to  him  in  the  Royal  Exchange, 
-Edinburgh,  and  a  massive  silver  cup  pre- 
sented to  him  on  the  occasion,  thus  in- 
scribed :— "  Presented  to  Mr  Robert  Gil- 
fillan, by  the  admirers  of  native  genius,  in 
token  of  their  hi^h  estimation  of  his  fioetical 
talents  and  pnvate  worth.  Edinburgh, 
1835."  In  1839,  he  publishe<i  a  third  and 
still  larger  edition  of  his  original  volume, 
sixty  new  songs  being  added  to  the  collec- 
tion j  and  by  this  completed  work,  he  will 
continue  to  hold  an  honoured  place  in  the 
ranks  of  Scottish  song-writers,— Bums,  of 
course,  bein^  the  first,  and  standing  alone, 
and  Tannahill  and  Hogg,  Cunningham,  and 
many  otibers,  coming  ^ter  with  such  varied 
degrees  of  excellence,  as  altogether  to  ex- 
diSle  a  dassitication.  We  never  think  of 
Soott  M  a  song- writer,  because  he  is  so  great 
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otherwise  ;  yet  hiw  songs  are  uniformly  beau- 
tiful, and  H)  with  many  others,  who  have 
left  solitary  pieces  sufficient  for  a  never- 
dying  fame.  In  addition  to  the  warm,  but 
simple  heart  affections  which  formed  the 
chief  themes  of  his  lyrics,  and  in  the  de- 
lineation of  which  he  has  not  often  been 
surpassed,  there  is  a  moral  purity  in  the 
songs  of  Gilfillan,  in  which  he  has  very  sel- 
dom been  equalled.  How,  indeed,  could  it 
be  otherwise,  when  we  take  into  account 
the  ordeal  to  which  he  submitted  them? 
*'  It  was  his  practice,"  says  his  biographer, 
**  to  read  to  his  mother  and  sister  ms  songs 
as  he  wrote  them ;  and  he  was  entirely 
guided  by  their  judgment  r»^arding  them." 
This  was  better  still  than  the  housekeeper 
of  Moliere  !  One  circumstance  connected 
with  this  home  tribunal  of  criticism  first 
gave  him  the  hope  that  fame  was  within  his 
reach.  He  was  reading  his  **  Fare  thee 
well,  for  1  must  leave  thee,"  when  his 
sister,  and  a  young  lady,  a  cousin  of  his 
own,  who  was  present,  were  so  deeply 
affected,  that  they  burst  into  tears.  After 
such  an  incident,  some  of  our  readers  might 
wish  to  know  the  song.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

Fare  thee  well,  for  I  nratt  leave  thee. 
But,  O  !  let  not  our  parting  grieve  thee  ; 

Happier  dayi  may  yet  be  mine. 
At  least  I  with  them  thine,  believe  me ! 

We  part :  but,  by  those  dew  drops  clear. 
My  love  for  thee  will  last  for  ever ; 

I  leave  thee  :  but,  thy  image  dear. 
Thy  tender  smiles,  will  leave  me  never. 

O !  dry  those  pearly  lean  that  flow  : 
One  farewell  smile  before  we  sever ; 

The  only  balm  for  parting  yfo9 
Is,  fondly  hope  'tis  not  for  ever. 

Though  dark  and  dreary  lowers  the  night. 
Calm  and  serene  may  be  the  morrow  ; 

The  cup  of  pleasure  ne'er  shone  bright. 
Without  some  mingling  drops  of  sorrow! 

Fare  thee  well,  for  I  must  leave  thee. 
But,  O I  let  not  our  parting  grieve  thee ; 

Happier  days  may  yet  be  mine. 
At  least  I  wish  them  thine,  believe  me  t 

Several  of  Mr  Gilfillan's  songs  have  been 
set  to  music,  and  have  attained  a  well- 
merited  popularity.  His  style  is  remark- 
able for  (graceful  simplicity.  Take  Uie  fol- 
lowing example  : — 

'Tis  the  first  rose  of  summer  that  opes  to  my 

view. 
With  Its  bright  crimson  bosom  all  bath'd  in  the 

dew; 
It  bows  to  its  green  leaves  with  pride  fhMn  its 

throne : 
'Tis  the  queen  of  the  valley,  and  reigneth  alone. 

Oh  !  why.  lovely  stranger !  thus  early  In  bloom  ? 
Art  thou  here  to  assure  us  that  summer  Is  come. 
The  primrose   and  hare-l>ell  appear  with  the 

spring. 
But  tidings  of  summer  the  yonng  roeei  bring. 

Thon  fkir  gift  of  Nature  (I  welcome  the  boon), 
Was't  the  lark  of  the  morning  that  *wokt  thee 
so  soon  ? 
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Y«t  I  we«p,  thou  twMt  flow'ret!  for  soon,  flrom 

th«  8k  J, 
The  lark  iball  repose  where  thy  leavee  wither'd 

Ue. 

Oh !  If  beauty  ooald  save  thee,  thou  ne'er  would'st 

decaj. 
Bat  ala« !  soon  thou'lt  periih,  and  wither  awaj ; 
And  thy  kindred  may  bloesom,  and  blossom  as 

fair; 
Yet  I'll  roouru,  lonely  roeebad  !  when  thou  art 

not  there. 

The  rest  of  the  incidents  in  Mr  Gilfillan's 
tranquil  life  scarcely  require  commemora- 
tion. IndependenUy  of  his  devotiou  to 
poetry,  whicli  vras  his  master  affection,  he 
took  pleasure  in  the  various  departments  of 
light  and  every-day  literature,  and  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Jour- 
nal and  Tht  Dvhlin  University  Magazine" 
Although  he  continued  to  the  end  of  his 
days  a  bachelor,  he  was  not  the  less  subject 
to  painful  bereavements,  and  these,  too,  at 
that  period  of  life  when  the  affections  ^ 
most  confirmed ;  for  his  mother  died  in 
1^44,  and  his  sister  in  1849,  and  thus,  the 
voices  that  had  hitherto  cheered  him  on- 
ward, were  no  longer  heanl.  His  own  death 
(Kscunred  on  the  4th  of  December  1850,  and 
was  occasioned  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexv. 
His  remains  were  buried  in  the  cuurch- 
vard  of  South  Leith,  where  a  monument. 
by  the  subscription  of  his  admirers  and 
finends,  has  l)een  erected  to  his  memory. 

GILLE8PIE,  George,  a  learned  and 
faithful  divine  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
son  of  the  Rev.  John  Gillespie,  minister  at 
Kirkcaldy,  was  bom  January  21, 1613.  At 
the  university  he  surpassed  most  of  his  fel- 
low students,  and  having  been  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel,  became,  about  l(i34, 
chaplain  to  the  Viscount  Keumuir,  and 
afterwards  to  the  family  of  the  £arl  of 
Cassillis.  During  the  time  he  remained 
with  the  latter,  he  wrote  his  famous  **  Dis- 
pute against  the  English  Popish  Ceremonies, 
obtruued  uuon  the  Churcn^  of  Scotland," 
meaning  tne  Episcopal  innovations  of 
Charles  I.,  which  was  published  in  1637, 
and  prohibited  by  the  bishoi^s  soon  after. 
In  April  1638  he  was  ordained  ministt* r  of 
Wemyss,  in  Fife,  when  he  began  publicly  to 
distinguiah  himself  by  his  advocacy  and  de- 
fence of  Presbyterianism  and  the  Covenant. 
In  the  memorable  Assembly,  held  at  Glas- 
gow in  the  ensuing  November,  Mr  Gillespie 
preached  one  of  the  daily  seionous,  choosing 
for  his  text.  **  The  King's  heart  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Lord."  In  this  discourse  he 
siK)ke  out  very  boldly,  and  the  Earl  of  Ar- 
gyle,  thinking  that  he  had  encroached  too 
nearly  on  the  royal  prerogative,  warned  the 
AjB»embly  against  similar  languat^e  in  fu- 
ture, which,  we  are  told,  was  taken  in  good 
part.  At  the  General  Assembly,  held  at 
Edinburgh  in  1641,  a  call  in  favour  of  Mr 
Gillespie  was  read  from  Aberdeen  ;  but,  at 
his  own  request,  he  was  allowed  to  remain 
at  Wemyss.  On  Sundav,  the  12th  of  Sep- 
temb^,  this  year,  he  nad  the  honour  of 


preaching  before  the  King  in  the  Abbey 
Church  at  Edinburgh.  In  1642  he  was  re- 
moved by  the  Greneral  Assembly  to  Edin- 
burgh,  of  which  city  he  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  ministers  till  his  death.  In  1643  he 
was  one  of  the  four  Commissioners  sent 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  Assem* 
bly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  where  his 
knowledge,  zeal,  and  judgment,  enabled 
him  to  give  essential  assistance  in  preparing 
the  Catechisms,  the  Directory  for  Worship, 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  other  stand- 
ards of  religion.  Upon  one  occasion,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Parliament  and  the  Assem- 
bly of  Divines,  he  ably  refuted  a  long  and 
elaborate  speech  made  in  favour  of  Eras- 
tianism  by  one  of  those  present ;  and  that 
without  taking  notes  of  the  arguments  of 
his  opponent.  After  his  return  from  West- 
minster, he  was  employed  in  most  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Church,  and  in  1648  was 
chosen  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly. 
He  was  also  one  of  those  appointed  to  con- 
duct the  treaty  of  uniformity  in  reli^on 
with  England  ;  but  his  last  illness  seized 
him  soon  after,  and,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  he  went  with  his  wife  to  Kirkcaldy, 
where  he  died  December  16,  1648.  We 
learn  from  Wodrow's  Analecta  (in  the  Ad- 
vocate's Library),  that  six  volumes  of  manu- 
script, which  Mr  Gillespie  composed  during 
his  attendance  at  the  Westminster  Assem- 
blvy  were  extant  in  1707.  He  had  also, 
while  in  England,  prepared  his  Sermons 
for  publication,  but  these  were  suppressed 
in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  through  the 
jealousy  of  the  Independents.  A  treatise 
of  his  against  toleration,  entitled  *' Whole- 
some Severity  Reconciled  with  Christian 
Liberty,"  was  published  in  1645.  He  wrote 
also,  **  Aaron's  Rod  Blossoming,  or  the  Di- 
vine Ordinance  of  Church  Government 
Vindicated,"  London,  1646:  "Miscellan- 
eous Questions,"  Edinburgh,  1649 ;  and 
other  religious  and  controversial  works. 
Four  days  after  his  death  the  Committee 
of  Estates  testified  the  public  sense  of  his 
great  merits  and  usefulness  by  voting  to  his 
widow  and  children  £1000,  which  was  rati- 
fied by  Act  of  Parliament,  June  8,  1650, 
but  which,  owing  to  the  confusion  and  dis- 
traction of  the  times,  his  family  never  re- 

gIlLESPIE,  The  Rev.  Thomas,  D.D., 
was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Clossbum,  Dum- 
friesfiOiire,  in  the  year  1777.  He  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  cele- 
brated seminary  of  Wallacehill,  in  his  own 
native  pari&h,  and  afterwards  went  through 
the  curriculum  of  the  Dumfries  Academy, 
a  place  noted  for  its  excellence  among  the 
educational  establishments  of  Scotland. 
Having  been  designed  for  the  church,  Mr 
Gillespie  enrolled  as  a  student  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  ;  and  after  having 
been  distuiguished  m  the  divinitv  hall  by 
his  talents,  perseverance,  and  scholarship, 
was  licensed  as  a  preacher,  and  a  few  years 
afterwardiit,  was  presented  by  the  United 
College,  St  Andrews,  to  the  church  and 
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<n>  uiiand  to  nnd  that,  in  tbe  pmcraa 
llitrinmjr  Mtd   whttewuhiiiB,   the  eketcbea 
withnidi  Sir  David  Wilkie,  whtm  s  bof, 
*^"bd  oomed  tho  walla  of  his  nursery, 


iw»y. 


To  a 


QWnuk^t  taate  and  eothi  ...      . 

M  if  bu  eutnnce  into  a  peaceful  home  had 
been  preceded  by  tm  onsiauglit  nf  the  Van- 
dili;  but  after  settling  in  Culta,  be  nuvle 
nuui^  inquiriea  into  the  early  hiatoiy  of  Bit 
VftVid,  which  he  cutnlnunicated  to  Allan 


This  final  good-bye  to  hope  and  fortune  was 
■omewhat  premature  ;  for,  having  been  ap- 
pointed aHSiBtaDt  and  aticceeBor  to  Dr  John 
Hunter,  Proteesor  of  Huiuanity  in  St  An  - 
drewa,  whose  daughter  Mr  GillEspie  had 
married,  he  resigned  the  niiniBterial  charge 
of  Cultfl,  and  became  a  resident  in  the  an- 
cient city  of  St  AndrewB.  In  his  capacity 
of  a  country  divine,  and  afterwnrda  ns  a 
TOvfessor,  Mr  Uillenpie  was  diatinguiahed 
by  superior  talent,  both  at  an  able  writer, 
mod  ready  eloquent  speaker.  Ifia  chief 
irork  waa  a  volume  of  sermons  on  the 
'*SeaBons,"  but  his  contributions  to  some 
ol  our  beat  newspapers  aDdiierindicals.  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  showed  bow  high  a  rank 
he  nught  have  attained  as  an  author,  bad 
he  devoted  his  leisure  and  laboiuB  to  this 
department.  But  hiii  productions  through 
the  pros  were  the  light  buoyant  salliea  of 
an  occasional  leiaurs  liour,  aa  a  relief  from 
mora  important  occupations,  rather  than 
■erioos  and  contiiiued  efforts  ;  and  a.9  such, 
tbey  were  read  and  adrainsl.  Among  tbe 
most  enduring  of  thow  efforts  are  his  "  Pro- 
fessor's Tales  "  and  "  Gleanings  of  the  Co- 
venant," contributed  to  Wilson's  Ta/t>  of 
Ue  Bordera.  These  hare  been  long  ad- 
mired, as  embodying  exquisite  wit 
pathos,  in  a  style  which,  for  simplicity 
eloquence,  has  seldom  been  surpassed, 
frequent  subject  of  these  desultory  pi 
was  his  boy-life,  which  seems  alwayi 
have  haunted  Mm  as  a  Glorious  vision, 
which  be  pourtrayed  witn  tbe  etithusiasi 

Inipinttiou.     Wild  and  erratic,  ingenioL 

•n  the  arts  of  frolic,  yet  susceptible  of  all 
BDod  impresdons,  and  alive  to  all  tbe  beau- 
Bseof  natnra,  no  one  ever  enjoyed  tbe  mom- 
Ins  of  Iff  e  with  more  lest  than  Pmftnsor 


tained  by  a  never-fuling  flow  of  animal 
'  "  ■  ■  ere  only  overiajd  by  the  neeessary 
M  of  bis  priifeasion,  and  went  ac- 


>f  light 


Yb» 


!   handling  the  hi^Kut 


he    was   capable 

themee.  On  one  occasion  ae  compoeea  a 
spleoiUd  oration  on  Buriie  (tbe  sublime),  the 
fate  of  which,  by  the  way,  belongs  to  bis 
foTttuF.  He  gave  out  that  he  was  to  de- 
liver it  as  a  lecture  to  the  good  folks  of  the 
town.  The  people  were  all  expectatiun, 
and  he,  of  course,  all  entbusiasm.  Bnt 
what  was  his  surprise,  on  discovering  the 
walls  all  placanied  with  an  intimatdon  that 
Professor  Gillexpie  was  that  evening  to  give 
a  lecture  on  William  Burke  tbe  murderer ! 
The  indignant  Professor  retraced  bis  steps 
bomewams,  and  the  good  folks  of  St  An- 
drews lost  the  grand  oration.  He  perhuw 
was  not  entitled  to  his  indignation,  for  the 
people  bad  a  right  to  expect  a  lecture  on 
any  subject  from  one  who  priJeil  himself 
as  being  entirely  free  from  straitlaced  pro- 
prieties, and  whom  Blackwood  wrote  him- 
self into  the  sobriquet  of  "111  Tam"  (in 
reference  to  bis  boyhood).     In  bis  eiquisite 

Kper  on  "  Tbe  Natural  History  of  Idiots," 
felt  be  could  not  finish  it  without  t«lliiig 
tbe  reader  of  it  that  he  was  also  tn  tbe  cate- 
gory. It  was  in  the  puljrit  as  an  eloquent 
persuasive  divine,  and  in  his  university 
cbair  as  an  effective  t«acher  of  ctuaicai 
literature,  that  his  whole  energies  were 
thrown  forth.  When  he  dieii,  a  blank  was 
li'ft  botli  in  the  Presbytery  and  College, 
which  the  learned  and  reverend  brethren 
felt  would  not  soon  be  filled  up.  Dr  Gil- 
lespie's death,  which  was  sudden,  oocurtwi 
at  Dunino,  on  the  Ilth  of  September  1844. 
lie  was  twice  married,  and  bis  second  wife 
was  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr  CampbeU, 
formerly  minister  of  Cupar,  and  sister  nf 
the  Right  Hon.  I^ord  Chancellor  CamphelL 
Hence  his  own  saying,  that  be"rDde  into 
Cults  on  the  back  of  a  hunter,  and  into  Bt 
Andrews  on  that  of  a  camel." 

GTVAN,  JoBN,  of  Southfield,  Copar, 
was  born  in  1TT8,  and  while  comparatirely 
a  young  man,  was  ap|iointed  surveyor  of 
U»es  for  the  dwCrict ;  and  the  fact  that  he  oc- 
cupied thatsituation  for  the  period  of  upwards 
of  thirty  years,  until  about  tlie  year  1833, 
when  he  was  rendered  unable  to  dischar^ 
its  ilutiee  by  an  attack  of  paralysis,  is,  in 
itself,  a  sufficient  testimony  of  but  »al  and 
abilities  in  active  life.  Mr  Givan's  know- 
ledge of  Scottish  hiw  was  exteiuive  and  ac- 
curate 1  and  be  frequently  occupied  tba 
judicial  bench  as  assistant  to  tbe  sheriO'- 
Bubstitute,  Mr  Jamieson  (exclusively,  how- 
ever, tut  a  friend,  and  not  as  an  official 
judg.;),  in  which  situation  his  opiuioos  were 
!  uniformlr  immrtial  and  oorrecL  Mr  Giv- 
an's  death,  which  took  place  at  SouthSeld 
on  tbe  27lb  July  1846,  in  the  68th  yeu  cl 
bis  age,  was  aincerely  and    generally  re- 

!:ietted,  both  by  a  numerous  cirde  of 
riends,  and  by  the  public  generally. 
GOODHIR,  John,  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy in  the  UniTersity  of  Edinburgh.  The 
Bnbject  of  our  present  sketch  wai  bom  at 
Anitnither  in  ttM  year  1B14.    Mr  Ooodnr 
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was  the  son  oC  John  Goodsir,  senior,  a  re- 
spectable surgeon,  resident  in  Anstruther. 
He  received    hi^   early  education   at    the 
Bui^h  Schoolf  and  afterwards  prosecuted  his 
studies  at  the  University  of  St  Andrews. 
After  he  had  completed  a  classical  educa- 
tion, he  received  the  first  rudiments  of  me- 
dical science  from  his  father,  who  had  an 
extensive  practice  in  the  eastern  district  of 
Fife.   Mr  Goodsir,  iunior,  studied  anatomy 
at  Edinburgh,  under    Dr    Robert  Knox. 
Having  ear^  manifested  a  taste  for  scien- 
tific pursuits,  and  having  passed  through  the 
usual  studies  in  Edinburgh  with  uncommon 
credit,  he  became  a  member  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons.      He  was  appointed  Proft^sor, 
and  commenced  his  course  of  lectures  on 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  1846,  being 
then  only  thirty-two   years  of  age.     His 
lectures   were  remarkably  pi>pular.      Lord 
Bacon  says,  **  Men  are  wise  not  by  years, 
but  by  hours  :  "  and  the  result  showed  how 
competent  Mr  Goodsir  was  to   discharge 
the  duties  of  his  oitice,   for  his  class  in- 
cr^^ed  year  by  year.     In  October  (18G2J 
he  was  surrounded  by  nearly  five  hundred 
pupils,  into  whom  he  had  infused  an  en- 
thusiasm for  the  profession,  which  was  only 
equalled  by  their  resiicct  for  his  abilities, 
and  their  esteem  for  his  personal  character. 
The  name  of  Professor  Goodsir  as  a  distin- 
guished anatomist  and  physiologist,  and  his 
general  and   extensive   scientific   acquire- 
ments, are,  strange  to  say,  even  more  ad- 
mired in  France    and    Gt-nnany  than  at 
home.    The  causes  which  led  to  the  high 
and  deserved  reputation  of  Mr  John  Good- 
sir    were,    first,    his   intimate     knowledge 
of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human 
body ;  secondly,  his  sur{)rising  power  of  ar- 
ran^ng  and  exhibituig  that  knowledge  so 
distinctly,  as  to  make    what    he    taught 
plainly  mtelhgible ;    and  thirdly,  the  deep 
mterest  which  he  took  in  the  welfare  and 
improvement  of  his   pupils,   being  at  all 
times  their  sincere  fnend    and    accessible 
preceptor.     Professor  Goodsir  has  been  fre- 
quently recognised  as    author  in    foreign 
pubUcations,  and  is  of  European  fame  as  an 
anatomist  The  chief  works  that  have  gained 
him  celebrity  aie, — "Physiological  Essays 
on  the  Teeth  and  Growth  of  Bone ;  "  "Cell 
Development,   &&,''  of  which  he  was  the 
first  demonstrator  ;  "  Cell  For nuttio^n"  that 
great  system  of  generalisation  which  has 
been  developed  within  the  experience  of  the 
present  generation,  and  which  builds  up  the 
myriad  forms  wherein  life,  both  animal  and 
vegetable,  is  embodied,  from  the  rudiment- 
ary type  of  a  simple  cell  possessing  an  inde- 
jiendent  vitality  of  its    own.    Ihis   great 
tlieory  Professor  Goodsir  has  expounded  in 
his  essajT  with  clearness  and  precision,  and 
shown  his  complete  mastery  of  a  subject  re- 

Suiring  no  ordinary  powers  of  mind  to  grasp 
le  manifold  details  upon  which  it  is  found- 
ed, and  then  to  present  in  a  lucid  shape  the 
results  therefrom  deduced ;  closing  with  a 
.reference  to  the  new  proofs  afforded  hy  this 
great  theory  of  the  power,  wisdom,  and 
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goodness  6i  the  Creator.  Professor  Good- 
sir  was  also  the  chief  instrument  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Museum  of  the  University 
and  College  of  Suigeons. 

GORRIE,  The  Rev.  Daniel,  minister  of 
Kettle,  was  bom  at  Condiecloick,  a  small 
farm-house  on  the  banks  of  the  Shilligao, 
in  the  Logiealmond  district  of  Perthshire, 
in  December  1799.  From  the  clear  hilly 
air  of  that  retired  and  romantic  track  of 
country,  he  seems  to  have  unbibed  that 
freedom  of  thought  and  freshness  of  feeing 
which  ever  characterised  his  pulpit  minis- 
trations. When  a  boy,  he  was  alwajrs  a 
great  favourite  for  his  retiring  modesty  uid 
mildness  of  disposition.  He  seldom  min- 
gled, even  in  childhood,  with  others  of  his 
own  ace  ;  he  preferred  books,  to  play,  and 
mental  to  muscular  exertion  ;  and  might 
freouentlv  be  seen  reading  quietly  and  alone 
in  the  fields,  when  his  letj>s  thoughtful  com- 
panions were  romping  away  the  sunny 
hours.  He  had  an  early  inclination  to  be- 
come a  minister,  and  his  benevolent  father 
furthered  his  wishes  to  the  best  of  his  power. 
After  passing  through  a  preliminary  course 
of  education  in  the  grammar  school  at  Perth, 
he  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh  at 
the  early,  and  the  then  unusual  a^e  of 
thirteen,  with  the  design  of  l>ecommg  a 
minister  of  the  Established  Church,  to 
which  his  father  belonge<l.  But  when  he 
had  concluded  the  ordinary  course  of  study 
at  college  and  divinity  hall,  he  found  that 
it  would  be  to  him  impossible  and  unscrip- 
tural  to  proclaim  the  freetiom  of  Scripture 
truth  when  bound  hand  and  foot  witli  the 
fetters  of  state  control ;  and  accordingly, 
from  strong  conscientious  convictions,  he 
renounced  all  connection  wnth  the  Estab- 
lishment, although  he  had  the  pros])ect  of  a 
good  living  before  him,  and  became  a  faith- 
ful son  and  supporter  of  the  Relief  Church. 
He  was  Uceiised  by  the  Presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  at  once  gave  eviilence  o(  his  poe- 
sessmg  those  high  talents  which  have  ren- 
dereil  liis  name  so  famUiar  over  the  whole 
country,  and  which  have  steadily  strength- 
ened with  advancing  years.  Five  months 
after  license,  he  received  and  accepted  a 
call  to  the  congregation  of  Kettle  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three,  a^d  in  that  village  he 
continued  to  labour  indefatigably  and  un- 
interruptedly for  thirty  years.  His  ad- 
mirers nave  often  wondered  why  a  man  of 
so  much  influence  in  the  Church  should 
have  been  permitted  to  struggle  on  through 
difficulties  all  his  days  in  a  retired  countoy 
village,  when,  with  the  larger  means,  and 
many  advantages  connected  with  a  city 
charge,  he  could  have  accomplished  many 
important  duties  which,  in  his  circum- 
stances, it  was  utterly  impossible  for  him  to 
undertake.  He  married  shortly  after  his 
settlement,  and  left  behind  him  a  family  of 
five.  From  this  brief  sketch  of  a  life,  wnich 
contains  no  stirring  and  striking  events,  we 
])roceed  to  depict  more  particularlv  the  men- 
tal and  moral  characteristics  of  tuis  man  of 
God,  whi^h  have  marie  him  so  widely  known. 
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Mid  esteemed,  and  which  have  endeared  his 
name  to  so  many  mourning  hearts.  For 
^Bk&tgy,  directness,  and  comprehensiveness 
of  thought,  Mr  Gcorie  had  few  superiors  in 
the  Church  to  which  he  belon|§red.  He  had 
no  great  taste  for  metaphysical  subtleties 
and  speculations ;  but  ois  audience  was 
always  sure  of  receiving  the  marrow  of  any 
text  to  which  he  directed  the  full  force  of 
his  mind.  He  had  a  singular  facility  in 
seizing  at  once  upon  the  prominent  thoughts 
and  bearings  of  a  scriptural  theme,  attack- 
ing the  citadel,  as  it  were,  without  the  ne- 
cessity^ of  scaling  and  undermining  the 
walls,  in  clearing  away  all  extraneous  mat- 
ter, and  in  presenting  the  naked  truth 
clearly  and  forcibly  before  the  minds  of  his 
audience.  The  divisions  of  his  discourse 
were  emphatically  heads f  to  which,  in  the 
course  ot  illustration  and  elucidation,  he 
added  a  complete  body  of  thought,  differing, 
in  this  respect,  from  so  many  other  dis- 
courses, which  only  pr^ent  the  hearer  with 
the  feet,  armsj  and  disjointed /ra^wewte  of 
a  theme.  He  never  left,  therefore  upon  the 
minds  of  his  hearers  an  imperfect  impression 
of  the  meaning  of  any  passage,  or  of  his 
own  ideas  and  interpretation.  In  the  ar- 
rangoiuent  of  his  thoughts  and  illustrations, 
the  hand  of  soft  and  subduing  prudenee  was 
apparent ;  and  he  possessed,  in  perfection, 
the  happy  art  of  adapting  nis  remarkn  to 
every  variety  of  circumstance,  even  on  the 
shortest  notice,  and  with  little  preparation. 
All  these  characteristics,  while  valuable  in 
themselves,  are  pre-emiut-ntly  so  when  the 
individual  possessing  them  is  j)ervadc(l  by 
a  deep  religious  spirit.  And  if  ever  there 
existed  a  man,  over  the  ocean  of  wbosie 
bein^  the  Spirit  of  God  brooded  without  in- 
termission, r^ulating  all  his  thoughts,  and 
sanctifying  all  his  emotions,  it  was  the  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch.  Thus  the  earnestness 
of  his  impassioned  delivery  told  powerfully 
upon  the  hearts  an<i  consciences  of  those 
who  listened  to  his  ministrations.  Nor  were 
the  qualities  of  his  mere  bodily  appearance, 
with  his  tine  high  forehead  and  snow-white 
head,  and  his  mud  benevolent  eyeaud  expres- 
sive features^  *'  giving  assurance  of  a  man,'' 
without  their  eflfect.  It  was  delightfully 
refreshinpf  to  see  and  liear  him  at  a  tent- 
meeting  in  the  o^)en  air,  when  the  rich  sun- 
light of  a  summer  Sabbath  evening  was 
showering  its  yellow  gold  among  the  re- 
verent worshippers  gathered  in  groups  upon 
the  sloping  sides  of  a  grassy  knoll  m  front 
of  the  preacher  and  the  tent.  On  such  oc- 
casions he  poured  forth  his  finest  bursts  of 
eloquence.  Besides  being  thoroughly  pre- 
pared for  the  pulpit,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath, 
Mr  Gorrie  was  faithful  and  indefatigable  in 
the  discharge  of  his  other  pastoral  duties. 
And  none  knew  better  than  he  how  to  con- 
sole the  sorrowful,  when  sitting  in  "the 
va^ey  of  the  shadow  of  death."  Although 
he  felt  deeply  and  acutely  himself,  yet  he 
had  a  wonderful  power  of  suppressing  his 
feelings,  for  seldom,  in  even  the  most  trying 
momente,  was  he  known  to  shed  a  tear,  and 
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thus  he  was  well  qualified  to  subdue  hearts 
that  were  violently  excited  bygrief.  There 
is  not  a  more  delicate  and  difiocult  pastoral 
duty  than  to  **  minister  *  comfort '  to  a  he^ 
diseased ; "  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  ob- 
serve individuals  who  have  never  themselves 
experienced  severe  anguish  of  soul,  and  who 
can  neither  appreciate  nor  feel  the  sanctity 
of  sorrow,  administer  what  they  consider 
consolatory  advice  to  suffering  ones,  who 
had  much  rather  be  left  alone  with  their 
misery.  But  in  the  counsels  and  comforts 
of  this  servant  of  God  and  friend  of  man, 
there  was  nothing  harsh  or  obtrusive — no 
affectation  of  superior  wisdom — ^and  none 
of  that  dogmatism  which  marics  the  "  miser- 
able comtorter."  The  congregation  over 
which  he  presided  was  scattered  over  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  country,  but  he  was  ever 
ready,  when  occasion  required,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  his  im])ortant  duties.  To  those 
who  admired  him,  he,  on  such  occasions 
especially,  appeared  the  beau-ideal  of  an 
earnest,  Christian-hearted  minister,  when 
passing  from  cottage  to  cottage,  and  going 
in  and  out  among  his  people.  At  every 
hearth  he  was  welcomed  with  a  smile ;  for 
his  geniality  of  soul,  uprightness  of  charac- 
ter, frankness  of  dis|>osition,  and  ease  of 
manners,  won  him  an  easy  way  into  every 
heart.  He  was  not  so  much  toe  shepherd 
of  a  flock,  as  the  father  of  a  large  and  loving 
family  ;  and  the  deep  affection  they  had  for 
him  was  never  so  well  known  to  themselves, 
nor  so  sti'ongly  manifested,  as  during  his 
last  illness.  An  occasion  of  a  similar  kind 
had  never  before  occurred  to  prove  the 
strength  and  fervour  of  their  love,  and  their 
hearts  had  hitherto  received  passively  com- 
fort and  delight  from  his  presence;  but 
when  the  sad  thought  darkened  their  minds 
that  he  was  about  to  be  removed  for  ever 
from  their  sight,  their  slumbering  affection 
suddenly  awoke,  and  found  vent  in  earnest 
petitions  and  tears.  We  may  well  adopt 
the  solemn  lines  of  Wilson  applied  to 
Grahame— the  Sabbath  Bard— and  say, — 

"  How  well  he  taught  them  miny  a  one  will  feel 
Unto  their  dying  day ;  and  wlien  they  lie 
On  the  grare's  brink,  unfearing  and  compoaed. 
Their  speechless  souls  will  bless  the  holy  roati. 
Whose  voice  ezhortei,  and  whose  footsteps  led 
Unto  the  paths  of  life  ;  nor  sweeter  hope. 
Next  to  the  gracious  look  of  Christ,  have  they. 
Than  to  behold  his  face  who  saved  their  souls.*' 

GOURLAY,  R.  F.,  was  bom  in  the 
parish  of  Ceres  in  the  j'ear  1778,  His 
rather,  Mr  Oliver  Gourlay,  was^  long  well 
known  in  the  county  as  an  extensive  landed 
proprietor.  He  held  the  patrimonial  acres 
of  Craigrothie,  and  being  of  an  enterprising 
and  speculative  turn  of  mind,  he  bought 
largely  during  the  Peninsular  War  of  all  the 
surrounding  lands  as  they  came  into  the 
market  —  intimately  borrowing  from  the 
banks  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  When  peace 
was  prochumed,  the  opim'on  was  pretty  ge- 
nerally entertained  that  land  would  fsdl  in . 
value;  and,  having  imsgivings  as  to  the 
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safety  of  their  loftns,  hid  banking  friends 
nreased  him  for  pajrment.    Their  demands 
Mr  Goarlay  was  unable  to  meet,  he  became 
bankrupt,  and  his  estate  sequestrated  ^  and 
sold,  wnich,  after  defraying  the  exorbitant 
expenses  occasioned  by  the  **  law's  delays,'* 
3rielded  ISs  lOJd  per  pound.    It  is  believ^ 
the  estate  woulu  have  produced  more,  if 
properly  managed,  but  a  considerable  ^K>r- 
tion  was  swallowed  up  in  needless  litigation. 
Of  the  early  history  of  Mr  Robert  F.  Gour- 
lay  we  have  not  been  able  to  glean  much. 
From  what  we  have  learned,   it  appears 
that  he  received  his  education  at  St  An- 
drews University,   where  he  was  a  class- 
fellow  uf  Thomas  Chahners ;  and  that  on 
finishing  his  curriculum,  he  was  sent  on  an 
agricultural    tour   through    England   and 
\V  ales,  along  with  Mr  Arthur  Young,  an 
eminent    agriculturist      Subsequently    he 
served  as  a  captain  in  the  Pitlessie  Volun- 
teer Corns.  But  the  political  opinions  which 
he  had  then  adoptea,  and  so  firmly  held — 
and  which  he  did  not  care  to  conceal — got 
him  into  grief  with  the  Powers  that  were, 
and  he  oeemed  it  advisable  to  resign  his 
commission.    The  more  immediate  cause  of 
this  rupture  was  the  publication  uf  a  bulky 
pamphlet  on  Reform,  promulgating  iierhaps 
rather  extravagant  views.     One  of  nis  pro- 
jects in  that  brochure  was  the  division  of 
the  county  into  poUing  districts,  with  i)oll- 
ing  booths.     For  the  district  of  Ceres,  his 
genius  fixed  upon  the  church  as  the  most 
suitable  for  electioneering  r>ur|>oses  !    The 
means  he  adopted  for  circulating  this  pam- 
phlet were  also  unique.     He  got  some  of 
nis  friends  to  assist  him ;    and  he  would 
lumself  ride  sixty  or  seventy  miles  on  horse- 
back, leaving  a  copy  of  Ids  publication  dur- 
ing midnight  in  ganlens  and  outhouses,  and 
(tther  places  where  it  was  likely  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  residenters.    This  surrep- 
titious mode  of  circulation  excited  suspicion, 
and,  we  are  informed,  the  authorities  were 
on  the  watch,  ready  to  take  Mr  G^urlay  up 
as  a  "  spreader  of  sedition,"  or  something 
akin  to  a  traitor.  ^  His  father,  too,  who  held 
strong  Liberal  views,  but  was  outstrinped 
by  his  son,  was  annoyed  at  this  pamplilet, 
and  employed  various  means  to  call  in,  or 
buy  up,  the  copies  which  had  been  distri- 
buted.    Mr  Gourlay  married  about  1804 ; 
and  after  residing  for  a  time  on  Pratis,  he 
removed  to  Deptford,  in  England,  where  he 
rented  a  farm  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
There  his    restless  sjnrit  found  outlet  in 
schemes  of  high  farming,  and  various  kinds 
of  improvements.      He   afterwards   made 
several  voyages  to  Canada,  and  whilo  there 
he  collected  a  vast  amount  of  information 
regarding  the  capabilities  of  that  colony, 
which  he  pubUshcKl  in  a  work  of  three  vol- 
umes, containing  a  very  storehouse  of  Cana- 
dian facts  and  statistics.     He  alui)  acquired 
a  large  tract  of  land,  and  endeavoured  to 
get  emigrants  to  settle  upon  it.    For  this 
purpose  he  published  numerous  pamphlets, 
and  perambulated  the  country,  lecturing 
everywhere  with  untiring  energy,  and,  in 


impassioned   language,   urging  the   work* 
ing  classes  to  leave  this  over-peopled  coun- 
try, and  go  to  that  El  Dorado  beyond  the 
western  wave.    It  would  occupy  too  much 
space  were  we  to  recount  all  his  labours — 
some  of  them  ludicrous  enough — for  im- 
proving the  position  of  the  working  classes 
boUi  in  social  and  political  life.    On  one  oc- 
casion he  turned  stone  breaker,  and  bent 
his  long  back  over  the  stone  heaps  by  the 
road-side    with  the  philosophic    object  of 
ascertaining  what  kind  of  work  it  was- 
"  living  on  a  sixpence  per  day,  and  working 
for  \V      Whatever  he  undertook  he  advo- 
cated it  with  ail  enthusiasm,  almost  amount- 
ing to  fanaticism.    In  his  political  views,  he 
was  in  advance  of  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries, and  threw  himself,  heart  and  soul,  in- 
to the  Reform  movement,  which  result^  in 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832.  The 
pamphlets  which  he  wnJlo  and  scattered 
broadcast  over  the  land  were  innumerable. 
Whether  these  productions  exercised  much 
influence  over  the   political  minds  of  hia 
time  we  are  not  in  a  [)osition  to  say.    But 
the  author  himself  seems  to  have  had  a 
high  idea  of  their  importance,  for  he  ac- 
cused some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Reform 
agitatiim  of  adopting,  without  acknowledg- 
ment,   the    views  lie    had    promulgated. 
Among  the  alleged  plagiarists  was  no  leaa 
a  personage  than  Mr  (now  Lord)  Brougham, 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  incident  oc- 
curred which  is  so  well  known  by  all  who 
ever  knew  Mr  Gourlay.    By  way  of  mak- 
ing reparation  for  the  wrong  which  Idr 
Brougham  had  done  him,  Mr  Gourlav  gave 
the  future  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  a 
somewhat  smart  and  vigorous  horsewhip- 
ping in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons !  This  hasty  and  impulsive  proceeding 
procured  for  our  hero  incarceration  in  Cold- 
bathfields  House  of  Correction,  from  which 
he  was  not  released  till  his  gallant   and 
spirited  lady  admirers  in  Ceres  came  to  his 
rescue,  and  successfully  petitioned  the  House 
of  Commons  for  his  liberation.    At  a  period 
subsequent  to  this  incident,  Mr  Gourlay 
happened  to  be  crossing  the  Forth,  and  had 
for  a  fellow- passenger  his  former  contempo- 
rary student,  Thomas  Chalmers,  who  was 
then  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame.    They  were 
both  intimate  and  agreeable  enough  in  tludr 
intercourse  ;  but  all  of  a  suddeu,  and  quite 
unobserved    by    Chalmers,    Mr    Gourlay 
brought  his  never  failing  whip  in  violent 
contact  with  the  ix)rtly,  rounded  shouldera 
of  the  Doctor.    Smartly  turning  round,  the 
Doctor  gruffly  demanue<l,  *  What  did  you 
do  tbat  for,    Rob?"     Gourlay   smilingly 
made  answer  that  **  Now  he  had  a  positive 
veneration  for  his  whip,  as  it  had  tnrashed 
the  two  greatest  men  of  the  day."  Whether 
the  flattery  served  as  an  antidote  to  the  di- 
vine's aching  shoulders,  tradition  sayeth  not. 
Such  conduct  illustrates  the  pecuuarly  im- 
pulsive nature  of  the  man.    A  diseased  de- 
termination to  bring  himself  into  notoriety, 
or  a  mistaken  perception  of  duty  as  a  pubUo 
benefactor,  seems  to  have   led  him  into 
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•ImoBt  all  the  undii^tiiid  poaitioni  hu  ever 
occufded— whether  in  ahsuidl^  attemptiii); 
to  oontert  the  county  with  Admiral  Wainyr- 
or  Mr  PflT^nfl ;  or  heading  in  a  cab,  vi 
buinen  Bfiug  and  b  band  of  tDUBic.  an  u 
ruly  mob  m  thwarting  nia™teria1  projei 
of  improvement  in  the  !Edinburg:b  Meadows 
This  utter  eiplnitbrouffht  him  into  collision 
wiUi  the  authorities,  when  he  waa  amerceil 
in  a  penalty  for  hia  conduct.  Hia  appear- 
KDce  on  the  hiutings  never  did  him  much 
mredit  On  the  last  ocCMion  he  appeared  aa 
an  opponent  of  Mr  Fergus,  accompanied 
with  a  Highland  piper,  and  nominated  him- 
■elf.  In  vain  tShenff  Monteith  bUndly  cold 
him  he  could  not  do  bo.  The  "old  man 
doquent"  held  on  his  waj,  stoutly  main - 
taimng  bia  right  to  do  so,  and,  hat  in  hand, 
hann^ng  Us  vigorously  and  luatily  ap- 
plaudmg  auditors.  He  called  on  the  Protoii 
of  Craigmthie  to  second  hie  nomination,  hut 
that  dignitary  not  appearing,  our  dauntless 
<BUididate  said  it  did  not  ntatCer,  a  nomina 
tion  was  eufitcjent,  and  he  eipressed  bis  de 
termination  to  go  to  the  poll  This.  how. 
ever  he  did  not  attempt  to  do.  He  con 
tented  himself  with  holding  a  meeting  in  the 
Mason  Lodge  in  the  evening,  presided  ovei 
by  the  late  Mr  George  Brunton,  where  ht 
detwled  his  wronps,  and  dilated  upon  what 
be  had  done  for  the  cause  of  Reform  in  gc- 
Derol,  and  the  «nrkint;claseea  in  particular. 
After  thia  bis  viuts  to  hia  native  county 
were  not  ao  numerous.  He  re-visited  Ca- 
nada, and  married  a  second  wife  there,  after 
he  hod  nearly  reached  the  limit  of  human 
eiiatenoe  "by  reason  of  more  strengtb." 
For  the  last  few  years  be  lived  in  comjja- 
tative  retirement  On  the  occasion  of  one 
of  hia  laat  viaita  to  Cupar  he  called  at  the 
Pift  Herald  ofboe  In  high  dudgeon  at  the 
railway officiale.  WbeninEdinburgb,»boul 
four  or  five  yeara  before,  be  said  he  had 
addrcsaedaeveralof  bisboiea  to  Cupar,  con- 
tuning  hie  manuacriptfl,  publications,  and 
other  valuable  documentH,  and  had  onlered 
them  to  be  left  at  the  station.  In  the  in- 
terval, he  went  to  Canada,  where  be  re- 
mained for  some  yeara  ;  and  he  bad  returned 
expecting  to  fiud  bis  bojies  as  he  consigned 
them  1  but  bow  bitter  was  Lis  chagrin  and 
diitappoititnient  on  learning  that  they  were 
nowhere,  even  though  it  was  about  five 
yean  since  he  bod  despatche-1  them  from 
Edinburgh.  His  visits  to  Cupar  were  al- 
ways relished  by  those  who  knew  him, 
eapecially  by  thoae  diapoBed  for  tun.  Oij 
one  occasion,  be  gathered  a  mob  around 
him,  and,  for  wont  of  a  more  couvenieDt 
idalfonn,  he  mounted  "The  Kingdom  of 
Rfe"  coach,  which  waa  standing  in  front 
of  the  "  Horse  aud  Dog,"  at  the  foot  of  the 
Long  Wynd,  aud  from  this  eminence  vehe- 
mently diabuidened  himself  of  bis  mental 
load,  and  at  the  same  time  showered  one  of 
hia  pamphtela  among  the  crowd.  Some  of 
tbejuvemlea,  intent  on  a  little  amusement, 
began  to  pall  th«  coach  about,  but  he  quite 
nnoonseloui '-  — "  ..■.!--  u —  _  r_. 
ling  with* 


caaional  injunction  to  the  bo^  to  take  care 

and  not  play  any  mischief  m  thtii  move- 
ments hitiif  r  and  thither.  In  peraonat  ap- 
pearance Mr  Cjom-Iay  was  ovu  sii  fe^ 
aparingly  built.  In  hia  Utter  yean  he  won 
his  beard  long  and  ^y.  His  head  was 
large,  but  rather  deficient  in  the  higherper- 
ceplive  faculdes.  He  liad  many  of  the  re- 
quisites of  a  good  orator— a  good  clear  voice, 
which  he  had  thoroughly  under  control,  a 
vehement,  yet  graceful  action,  and  lung 
arms,  which  he  almost  "made  to  apealt?* 
The  last  time  we  saw  bim  he  was  much 
broken  down,  requiring  the  aaaiatanoe  of 
two  sticks  to  help  bis  locomotion.  He  held 
a  meeting  in  the  Tontine  Hall,  and  sd- 
dreaaed  a  very  atnall  audience  on  emigration, 
the  "be  all"  and  "end  all"  of  his  eiistenoe. 
When  be  bad  finished  his  remarks  ho  asked 
if  any  one  wanted  to  question  him.  A  T». 
sidenter  in  town  at  once  questioned  some  of 
his  views  on  poLtical  economy.  Mr  Gour- 
lay  evidently  saw  through  bis  drift,  told  him 
he  was  very  duU  of  hearing,  and  got  bim  to 
repeat  bis  question.  Mr  Gourlay  pretended 
not  to  understand  him,  and  made  some  oh- 
servations— totally  different  from  the  sub- 
ject -in  such  a  way  as  to  tickle  the  ri«ble 
faculties  of  the  audience,  and  the  interro- 
gator got  himself  laughed  at.  Mr  GooHay 
died  at  Ediabui^b  on  the  Ist  of  Augnst 
18fl3,  in  the  S5tli  year  of  his  age,  and  hia 
ashes  repose  in  Warriston  Cemetery. 

GLADSTONE,  The  Right  Honourable 
William  Ewaht  (connected  with  Fifeshire 
by  proinrtrj,  la  the  son  of  a  wealthy  Scot- 
tish merchant,  formerly  of  Leith.  and  aflor- 
wards  of  LiverpooL  William  Ewart  Glad- 
stone waa  educated  Siat  at  Eton,  and 
afterwanla  at  Christ  Church.  Oxford.  In 
1853  he  was  returue-l  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  member  for  Newark.  Hia  great 
buaineaa  capacity,  coupled  with  his  oratori- 
cal abibty,  soon  ditcovered  thetnselvea,  and 
in  lim,  when  in  bis  twenty-fifth  year,  he 
W3B  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  appointed 
to  a  seat  in  the  Treasury,  Here  bis  eminent 
lualities  further  distinguished  htm,  and  in 
iihe  following  year  he  became  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Aftairs.  In  the  same  year, 
however,  he,  with  his  great  leader,  retired 
f  romoffice,  sjid  till  1841  be  continued,  with 


of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Meanwhile, 
he  had  further  distii^gnisbed  himself  bjr  the 
proiluction  of  several  works  upon  pohtical 
lubjects.  Of  these,  perhapa  the  beet  known 
_a  the  one  entitled  "  The  State  and  ila  Be- 
latinna  with  the  Church,"  first  pubHahed  iu 
and  Bubaoquently  in  an  enlarged  form 


le  greatly 


itended  his  reputation  both 

and  as  a  ihetorician.    The 

laterial  "  with  which  he  had  to 
jal,  or,  in  other  words,  the  commercial 
ilicy  which  it  was  bis  duty  to  eiplain  and 
ifend,  called  into  opention  Ibe  moit  pno- 
ul  qualitiei  ot  hi*  mtcUeot,  and  tsliibited 
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the  m»at<^y  matiner  m  shicb  he  could 
huidU  tbe  numt  difficult  uni!  alMtruiw  ccim- 
plicatJoDB  nf  ciimmercial  Telatl<in9hi|>8.  tie 
increMwl  tlie  adiuiratioii  of  fiig  party  for 
him,  ud  in  i»4a  becanw  Protiiicot  ..f  the 
Bn«Td  of  Truie.  Thia  kKc^  be  bcid  tilt 
lUS.     Abilities  luch  u  Mr  GlwUtone  pon- 

*b«yanc<-  in  a  country  like  thin,  where  there 
ii  «vei7  opportunity  liir  talent  to  dinlin>^i8h 
iUelf.     Accordingly,  in  the  following  year. 


In 


yof  S 
is  ca|Htcity  he  adhereil  to  tl 


nuw  be  considered  >a  gmduMly  niiHllfying 
ha  upininna  in  reference  to  that  inlleiibte 
ConsercBtutn  which,  to  a  lar|{e  ettent,  tiad 
formerly  ninriiai  the  p-ilicy  of  tiiH  party. 
Ill  1347  he  wu  elected  to  the  retirexeatoticin 
of  th«  University  nf  Oiford,  hut  found  him- 
hU  so  frviiuvntly  at  rariance  with  bin  friunils 
on  the  bJl  for  repealing  the  laat  of  the  Jew- 
ish Digabilities,  that,  in  IKi2,  he  itccedeil 
from  tho  CoiuervatiTe  party,  and  under  the 
ailiniuiatration  of  the  Earl  of  I>erb;r,  refumd 
to  take  office.  In  tlie  mme  year  he  wo* 
u)^ii  cetumeil  for  the  University  "f  Oiford, 
aiul  wan  the  moat  effective  iniitruiuent  in 
contributing  to  the  BuhverRion  nf  the  short- 
lived Derby  ndniinittnttion,  by  the  masterly 
manner  in  which  he  analysed  and  criticised 
in  detail  the  budget  intniduced  by  Disraeh. 
Durint;  the  preceijing  year  he  r>u(>li>ihe<l  his 
■■Letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen,"  in  which  he 
nUDted  in  vivid  coloura  h  picture  of  the  po- 
litical peisecudonH  to  which  the  Nea|iulitDnH 
were  subjected  by  their  (J.ivemment.  The 
efteet  of  this  letter  was  such  as  to  Gi  the  at- 
tention of  Europe  on  the  objects  that  bad 
called  it  forth.  On  the  acceasiun  of  the 
Alierdeen  Ministry,  Mr  Gladstone  became 
Chancellor  c^  tiw  Eicbequer ;  and  unrler 
the  PalmeistoD  adminiatrAtlon,  which  im- 
mediately eucceeded  thai  of  Lord  Abeideen, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  same  post.  In  a 
few  da^  however,  after  his  aii|>nintmo[it, 
he  resiRneJ,  in  conxcqiience  of  the  deter- 
ininatiiin  of  Mr  Roebuck  to  persevere  in  his 
resolution  of  institntin^  an  incjuiry  into  the 
state  of  the  Rritish  army  before  SeliantopoL 
He  was  DOW  for  s.ime  time  out  of  office ; 
but  his  prnductionri  prove  that  his  privacy 
had  lieeu  passeil  neither  in  idlenesn  nor  reKt, 
In  lH5e  he  attendeil  an  important  mmtitii; 
at  Liverpool,  for  the  purpose  of  pnsenting 
the  prizes  to  the  successful  compeUtoTS  in 
the  recent  Oifnnl  examiiiabons.      As  he 


that  whatever  these  learneil  institutions 
done  in  former  days,  they  were  not  now 
doing  their  duty  to  our  great  marts  of  com- 
merce. "  I  see,"  sa^Ts  he,  "  in  the  eiamina- 
tions,  the  resumption  by  the  ancient  Uni- 
venitiM  of  the  country  of  their  true  relation 
to  all  claues  of  the  commonity,  aa  inititu- 


tions  which  have  been  the  pride  and  ghrj 
of  Christendom,  and  which  ought  to  dis- 
pense their  beiiefila  to  all  ranks  of  our  fel- 
low-clUzens.  This  was  the  true  aim  of  th* 
UniversitiuB  upon  their  first  foundation. 
They  never  were  intended  to  be  the  mono- 
poly of  the  rich.  They  were  intended  to 
work  the  deep  minev  <^  capacity  and  cha- 
racter which  eniiit  throiiRhont  every  great 
civiliseil  community.  They  were  intended 
o  draw  forth  from  hidilen  camera  and  ra- 
esses.  wherever  they  existed,  the  mat«iial* 
if  genius  and  excellency,  for  the  glory  ul. 
iuii  and  the  advanta^  of  the  cuuntir. 
Vud  that  aim  tlu-y  fulfille.1.  Go  back  to 
he  periuila  when  the  great  moTements  o[ 
he  human  niii.d  commenced,  and  see  whatw 
t  was  that  those  processes  were  elaborated, 
and  whence  it  was  that  four  huiidreil,  fire 
hundred,  six  hundred,  seven  hundred  years 
ago,  li^ht  dowed  in  Engbuid.  It  was  from 
the  Lniversitien ;  and  as  one  great  poat, 
Milton,  has  called  Athens  the  ey«  of  Greece, 
til  and  truly  may  it  be  said,  in  rcfereoca 


England.     I  do  nr  _.._^ __. 

function  is  fully  discharged.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  see  that  for  several  ceiituriM  thoae 
"nivereitiee  have  jierfonned  duties  rooM 
portant  indeed,  and  ninst  useful,  but 
.-mparatively  limiteij.  In  tbe  main,  tfaail 
utility  has  been  confined  to  the  rich.  Thay 
have  educatecl  the  clergy,  and  in  80  doing, 
have  performecl  a  great  service  to  the  coun- 
try ;  they  have  educated  the  greater  number 
—almost  the  whole,  indeed  -of  the  ions  of 
our  high  nobili^r  ■  they  have  educated  the 
princi[ial  )>art  of  the  sages  of  the  law  ;  bat 
that  is  not  the  whole  of  their  duly.  We 
■  in  England  vast  classes  of  men  who 

^comprised  in  the  category  to  whii^ 
1  have  referred—vast  classes  of  whom  the 
great  assembly  now  before  me  is  a  spe- 
imen— and  I  must  confess  that  I  bavo 
lever  come  into  South  I^ncasliire.  whether 
It  to  the  town  of  Liver|hK)l,  or  Into  the  great 
,nd  intelligent  community  of  Slancbester, 
without  feeling  deeplj;  what  a  blank  there 
.ran— what  a  void  existed  requiring  to  bs 
6Uud  u|i — and  how  the  connection  between 
tbe  Univprsitiee  and  this  gnat  community 
of  South  Lancashire  had  so  dwindled  away, 
Jiat  it  wouUI  make  but  little  difference  in 
:he  Universities  if  South  Ljuicashire  were 
.iwntlowed  up,  or  in  South  Lancashire,  if 
OxfonI  and  Cambriiige  were  in  rains.  Thia 
is.  I  hope,  a  frank  —it  is  certainly  a  eincere 
— cimfeeeion,  describing  wliat,  in  my  viev, 
is  a  great  social  eviL  At  any  rate,  itshowa 
that  we  have  fallen  far  short  of  that  which 
our  forefatherK  designed."  In  the  same 
year  Mr  (iUdstone  went  on  a  mission  to 
tbe  Ionian  Isles,  aa  Lord  High  (.Vimniis- 
sioQer  Extraordinary,  with  the  pmfeased 
object  of  settling  the  then  differences  ei- 
isting  between  their  inhabitants  and  the 
British  Government  in  ita  capacity  off»o- 
tector.  On  his  return  appeared  his  "  Hom- 
eiic  Stndiea."  In  this  snud  work  Mr 
201 
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GUdstnae  affirms  the  strictly  historical 
o^iuacter  of  the  Uinaeric  Piktuh.  The 
liege  of  Troy  u  ti>  be  CDHsiJered  u  ■  hist«- 
ricil  [tkct ;  ftiid  AuhiUeH,  AuBmemnon, 
e  ftll  bialorieiiJ  pei 


.  ,,  .  e  a  drau)(l>t  Uf  tlie  Elnqui  .  , 
with  nil  iU  breadth  ajul  fnvndt^ur,  of  Mr 
GUdBtone  on  thia  clawical  theiae.  Homer, 
(he  blind  nlil  bard,  himHi-lF  takw  in  hia  eyeii 
•(  onci)  the  Teal  ch^nu^iei  of  a  huitorian. 
He  ii  a  veritable  chronicler  of  factn.  iiici- 

■oiia(K>,  Chat  nil  Iial'  an  exiiit«nct;,  aa  tan- 
gible and  true  aa  the  earth  upon  wliich  thev 
bad  their  being,  i>r  aa  the  aun  benvatli 
which  they  wt-r«  all  included  in  ilie  prr- 
fonnaoeea  of  time.     "  He  alone,"  he  aayn, 

the '  Iliail,'  eapeciatly —subject  to  the  KtricWr 
laws  of  time  and  place.  He  alone,  while 
producing  on  uD«ur|iB«ii«i  work  of  the  irai 


latest  cl 


.icier 


K,  history  of  mi>rala,  tlieology,  anil  poll 
(icK.  ao  vivid  and  ouni'rehensive,  that  it  may 
be  hartl  to  nay  whether  any  of  the  mnm  re- 
fiaed  agea  of  Greece  and  Jiome,  with  tlieir 
donda  of  authors,  aud  their  inultiiJied 
fonns  of  hiatorical  recunl.  are  either  more 
iMthfully  or  more  completely  eonvejeii  to 
jUk  He  alnoe  presents  to  us  a  mind  and  an 
oiganiaation  iriirkiii^  with  >uch  precision 
that,  setting  aside  for  the  moment  any 
questiiin  as  to  the  genuinenem  of  his  text, 
we  may  reason  in  general  from  hia  unnntext 
inrlicaUnns,  with  the  eoniidence  that  they 
helong  to  snpie  consistent  and  intrlliKibfv 
whole."  This  is  eloquence  i  but  in  thr  tenth 
■ectinn  of  the  necond  volume  of  Mr  <ilad 
itone'a  work  we  have,  cm  the  Homerii 
Poems  in  ligation  to  that  of  the  early  hooki 
of  Holy  Scripture,  a  still  bii;her  strain  oi , 
thought,  beauty,  and  power.  The  reUtion- ' 
■hip  between  the  two  productions— the 
SeriptuiBH  and  the  Poems— is  thus  dra«-n  : 
—  "Even  if  they  are  rreoriled  in  no  other 
light  than  as  literary  tn-aaurea,  thepoMtion, 
both  of  Uia  oIi!e>it  books  amonc  the  Sacred 
ScriptureH,  aDdo«xttothem,af  tlie  Hoiutrio 
Poems,  is  so  remarkable  as  not  only  t.  in- 
vite, but  to  coatinand,  the  attenticm  of  every 
inquirer  inlii  the  early  condition  of  man- 
kind. Each  of  them  opens  to  us  a  scene  of 
which  we  have  no  other  literary  kn<iwleilge. 
Each  of  them  is  either  wholly,  or  in  a  creat 
degree,  isolated,  and  cut  from  the  domain 
of  history,  as  it  is  commnniy  understood. 
Each  of  tbcm  was  preserved  with  the  most 
Je*loui  care  by  tlio  natiim  to  which  Ibey 
•everaUy  belonaeil.  Ey  far  the  oldest  of 
known  compoidtions,  tuid  with  cimclu-uve 
proof  upon  the  face  of  them,  that  (heir  re. 
■pectJve  nri){ins  were  perfectly  distinct  and 
indep^ndta  t,  they,  notwi  Ihstani '  ■ 


be  in  I 


>|«,i 


while  i 


ricai  representations,  and  in  a  purely  human 
aspect,  thej  ani  greatly  diflereat  The 
Holy  Scriptures  are  like  a  tliin  atream,  be- 
(tinning  from  the  very  tmintain-hcad  of  onr 
race,  and  gradually,  but  continuously,  find' 

~  their  way  through  an  eitendeil  solitudo 

I  times  otherwise  known,  and  into  the 

ireneral  current  of  the  fortune*  of  mankind. 

The  H.-meric  Prwms  are  like  a  hroa.1  lake, 

itstretclied  in  the  distaDL-e,  which  provides 


entirely  dinncisted  by  an  interval  ni 
many  generations  fr»m  any  other  records, 
except  such  as  are  of  the  most  partial  aud 
fragmentary  kind  In  respect  of  the  in- 
u -rhioh  they  have  respectively  e»er- 


view  the  Scriptures  stand  so  far  apart  from 
every  other  prodHction,  on  account  of  Uicir 

,t  offices  m  relatir^  to  the  coming  of  the 

Tcmer.  and  to  the  spiritual  troioins;  of 
ikind.  that  there  can  be  nothing  either 
like  or  second  Ui  them."  Here  there  is  no 
straininR  after  rlietorical  brilliancy,  not- 
withstanding the  similitude  with  which  the 
paasaue  is  adorned  ;  but  there  is  jaiwer,  re- 
verence, ailmiration  and  truth.  We  do  not 
think,  with  some,  that  the  |iervailtng  cha- 
racteristic of  Mr  Gladstone's  mind  is  hnl. 
liancy.  It  has  more  of  the  dialrolic  than 
the  poetic  element,  yet  is  still  sufEclenlly 
apiitvciative  of  all  the  higher  attributes  of 
the  Homeric  art.  There  is  one  passage  in 
the  "HomericStndies"  that  has  Iwen  often 
quoted  with  admiration,  in  which  Mr  Glad- 
stime  hM  paid  a  tribute  to  the  psatms  of 
Dnvid,  not  merely  on  account  of  tlieir  ma- 
jesty of  style,  but  an  the  deepest  and  most 
vnri-sl  utterances  of  spiritual  experience  : — 
■■  Most  of  all  docs  the  Bcwk  of  Psalms  re- 
fuse the  challenge  of  philosophical  or  poeti- 
cal competition.  In  that  book,  for  well- 
nib-h  three  thousand  years,  the  (iiety  of 
saints  has  found  its  most  refined  and 
choicest  fiKsl  ^  tci  such  a  degree,  iudt>ed, 
that  the  rank  and  quality  of  the  religious 
frame  muv  in  general  be  tested,  at  least  do- 
fratively.  by  the  height  of  its  relish  for  them. 
There  is  the  whole  music  of  the  human 
heart,  when  toitcliKl  by  the  hand  of  the 
Maker,  in  all  its  tones,  that  whiaper  or  that 
Bwell  for  every  hope  or  fear,  for  every  joy 
or  pang,  for  every  form  of  atrungtD  or 
languor,  of  disquietude  or  rest.  There  are 
develo]>eil  all  the  innermost  relations  of  the 
human  soul  to  liod,  built  upon  the  platform 
of  a  covenant  of  love  and  sonship.  that  had 
its  foundations  in  the  Messiah,  whUe  in  this 
particular  and  privileged  hiHik  it  was  per- 
mitted to  anticipate  His  coming.  We  can 
no  more  wmi|>are  iKuah  and  the  Psalms 
with  Homer,  than  we  can  compare  David's 
heroism  with  Oiomi 
the  IsroeH 

beforethcn..  

at  Marathon  or  PlatiBa,  at  Isaus  or  ArbelL 
We  shall  most  nearly  du  justice  to  each,  by 
observing  carefully  tba   boundary  line  ot 
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their  respective  provinces."  We  do  not 
wi>ih  to  dwfjl  too  long  upon  this  work  ;  but 
it  is  the  literary  production  of  Mr  Gladstone 
by  which  he  is  Known  most  widely  to  the 
cukssical  world,  and  that  through  which  he 
has  revealed  to  us  much  of  the  reverential 
feeling  with  which  we  have  said  he  is  evi- 
dently imbued,  and  which  gives  him,  in  our 
estimation^  a  much  higher  standing  thnn 
many  of  his  comrxiers,  who  may  be  e(}ually 
prominent  with  nim  in  politics.  We  can- 
not, therefore,  resist  the  temptation  ot  giv- 
ing t>ne  more  (vassage,  to  show  what  he  c<m- 
sidera  t^)  be  the  effects  of  Christianity  ui)on 
mankind  : — "  It  seems  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  at  this  point  with  the  contrast  l>e- 
tween  the  tiuies  preceding  the  Advent,  and 
those  which  have  followed  it.  Since  the 
Advent,  Christianity  has  marched  for  fifteen 
hundred  years  at  the  head  of  human  civilisa- 
tion, and  has  driven,  harnessed  to  its 
chariot,  as  the  horses  of  a  triumphal  car, 
the  chief  intellectual  and  matt'^riul  forces  of 
the  world.  Its  learning  has  been  the  learn- 
ing of  the  world,  its  art  the  art  of  the  world, 
its  genius  the  genius  of  the  world  ;  its  great- 
ness, ghirv,  granileur,  and  majesty,  have 
been  almost,  tliough  not  absolutely,  all 
that,  in  these  re8|)ectis  the  worhl  has  to 
boast  of.  That  which  is  to  come,  1  do  nc»t 
presume  to  portend  ;  but  of  the  past  we 
may  speak  with  confidence.  He  who  here- 
after, in  even  the  remotest  age,  with  the 
colourless  impartiality  of  mere  intelligence, 
may  seek  to  kn(»w  what  durable  results  man- 
kind has  for  the  last  fifteen  liundred  years 
achieved,  what  capital  of  the  mind  it  has 
accumulated  and  transmitted,  ^\ili  find  his 
investigations  }>er  force  concentrated  up4m, 
and  almost  confined  to  that  part,  that 
minor  l»art,  of  mankind  which  has  been 
Christian."  In  1859  Mr  Glawlstone  was 
again  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, under  the  administration  of  Lord 
Falmerston.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fi>l- 
lowing  ye^u:  he  brought  in  his  budget,  and 
from  that  perioil  down  to  the  present  time, 
he  has  held  office  under  the  Palmerstou 
bitnner.  From  what  we  have  here  sai<l  and 
shown,  it  is  evident  tlntt  he  has  a  lofiier 
character  of  mind  than  is  generally  pos- 
sessed by  the  mere  ]K«litician ;  that  his 
tastes  are  both  exalted  and  refined,  and 
that  he  is  a  man  worthy  to  assist  in  ruling 
the  destinies  of  a  great  people.  As  an 
orator  he  is  inferior  to  none  in  England, 
and  as  a  master  of  debute  he  is  unrivalled. 
In  all  the  resources  of  the  art  of  tlie  rhetori- 
cian he  is  an  ade|)t ;  but,  however  large 
may  be  his  porti<in  of  these  intellectual 
gifts,  they  bring  less  weight  to  his  character 
than  do  those  moral  sentiments  which  touch 
chords  of  sympathy  in  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sands, who  are  grateful  for  the  humanising 
influences  shed  around  them  in  the  spirit  of 
a  benign  Christianity,  and  in  a  land  of  re- 
ligious feeling. 

GLAS,  The  Rev.  John,  founder  of  the 
Glasites,  was  the  son  of  the  Pev.  Alexander 
Glas,    at   one  time  minister  of  Auchter- 


muchty,  Fifeshire,  and  was  bom  September 
21,  1G98.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  Kinclaven,  to  which  parish  his 
father  was  translated  in  l()i)7.  At  the  gram- 
mar school  of  Perth,  to  which  he  was  after- 
wards sent,  he  ac(]uire<l  the  Latin  and  Greek 
lan^ages.  He  completed  his  studies  at  the 
Universities  of  St  Andrews  and  Edinbuigh, 
and  having  been  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Perth,  was  ordained  minister 
of  the  parish  of  Tealing,  near  Dundee.  He 
soon  became  a  popular  preacher,  and  might 
have  l)een  a  useful  and  exemplary  minister, 
had  he  not  begun  to  advocate  principles 
directly  ctmtrary  to  the  standards  of  the 
church.  In  1727  he  ])ublished  a  tieatise, 
entitle<l  **The  Testiiuony  of  the  King  of 
Martyrs,"  the  object  of  which  was  to  prove 
that  a  state  establishment  of  religi<m  is  in- 
consistent with  Christianity.  For  this  and 
other  errors  he  was  de|K)8ed  by  the  Synod 
of  Aii^us  and  Meanis  on  April  12,  1728. 
Removing  to  Dundee,  he  formed  there  the 
first  congregation  of  his  peculiar  sect,  from 
him  call^  Glasites,  and  afterwards  in  Eng- 
land styled  Sandemanians,  frr)m  Mr  Glas  s 
son-in-law,  Mr  Robert  Sandeman,  who 
adopted  his  doctrines  to  a  modified  extent. 
In  1733  Mr  Glas  left  Dundee  and  went  to 
Perth,  where  he  erected  a  cha|>el,  and 
formed  a  small  congregation,  which  he 
styled  a  church,  it  being  one  of  his  favourite 
notions  that  every  separate  meeting  of  wor- 
shipping Christians  constitutes  a  church 
within  itself.  In  1739  the  General  Assem- 
bly, among  other  strange  acts,  removed  the 
sentence  of  deposititm  passed  against  him, 
so  far  as  to  restore  him  to  his  status  as  a 
uiinister  of  the  gos|)el,  though  not  to  that 
of  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
until  he  should  have  made  a  solemn  renun- 
ciation of  the  peculiar  doctrines  which  he 
held.  But  as  he  was  sincere  in  his  opinions, 
he  maintained  and  advocated  them  to  the 
last.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  contro- 
versial tractn,  which  were  published  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  17t)2.  in  4  vols.  8vo.  Mr  Glas 
died  at  Dundee,  in  1773,  aged  75.  By  his 
wife,  Catharine  Black,  a  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Mr  Black  of  Perth,  he  had  fifteen 
children,  all  of  whom  he  survived.  One  of 
his  sons,  Thomas,  who  was  a  bookseller  in 
Dundee,  became  pastor  of  the  ctmgregation 
his  father  had  first  fonned  there,  but  died 
in  the  prime  of  life  of  a  fever.  Either 
Thomas  or  a  brother  of  his,  who  died  in 
early  youth,  wrote  *'The  River  Tay,  a  Frag- 
ment. *  Another  son  is  the  subject  of  the 
following  article. 

(iLAS,  JunN^  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  at  Dundee  in  1725.  He  was  educated 
for  the  medical  protession,  and  went  several 
voyages  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  capacity 
of  a  surgeon  ;  but  afterwards  became  cap- 
tain of  a  merchant  vessel  belonging  ti)  Lon- 
don, and  was  empK)yed  in  the  tnuie  to  the 
Brazils.  He  wn)te,  in  one  volume  4to.,  an 
interesting  "  Description  of  Teneriffe,  with 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  PortuguesjD 
settled    there,"    which    was  published   bj 
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'  iDodaley  in  1764.  Being  engaged  by  a  com- 
l^any  in  London  to  attempt  torming  a  settle- 
ment on  the  coast  of  Africa,  be  went  out, 
taking  with  him  his  wife  and  daughter; 
but  soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  seized  by 
the  Spaniards,  while  his  men  were  mur- 
dered, and  his  vessel  plundered  of  all  that 
it  contained.  He  was  kept  a  prisoner  fur 
some  time,  but  at  last  he  contrived,  by  con- 
cealing a  note  written  in  pencil  in  a  loaf  of 
bread,  to  communicate  his  situation  to  the 
British  Consul,  who  immediately  interfered, 
when  he  obtained  his  liberty,  and  in  1765 
set  mil  with  his  wife  and  daughter  on  their 
return  to  England.  On  board  the  vessel, 
which  he  commanded,  all  his  property  was 
embarked,  as  well  as  a  considerable  amount 
of  specie  ;  which  induced  four  of  the  crew 
to  enter  into  a  conspiracy  to  seize  the  ship. 
They  put  their  design  in  execution  as  they 
came  m  sight  of  the  coast  of  Ireland.  Hear- 
ing a  noise  on  deck,  Captain  Glas  hastened 
up  trom  the  cabin,  but  was  stabbed  in  the 
baok  by  one  of  the  mutineers,  who  was  lurk- 
ing below,  and  almost  immediately  expired. 
Mrs  Glas  and  her  daughter  iraplorefi  mercy 
in  vain ;  they  were  thrown  overboard  locked 
in  each  other's  anris.  Besides  these,  the 
mate,  one  seaman,  and  two  boys,  lost  their 
lives.  The  villains  then  loaded  one  of  the 
boats  with  the  money  chests,  and  having 
sunk  the  ship,  landed  at  Ross,  but  being 
soon  after  apprehended,  thev  confe88ed  the 
crime,  and  were  accordingly  executed  in 
October  1765. 

GLENIE,  Jaxes,  an  eminent  mathema- 
tician, was  bom  in  Fifeshire  in  1750.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  officer  in  the  army,  who 
had  been  prwent  both  at  the  battle  of  Det- 
tingen  ana  at  the  siege  of  Belleisle.  After 
receiving  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at 
a  parochial  school,  young  Glenie  was  sent  to 
the  University  of  St  Andrews,  where  he 
soon  dbtinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency 
in  the  mathematics,  particularly  in  geome- 
ti7 ;  and  in  1769  he  l^tained  two  of  the 
principal  prizes  on  account  of  his  excellence 
m  that  department.  Being  originally  des- 
tined for  the  church,  he  entered  the  divinity 
class,  and  paid  so  much  attention  to  his 
studies  that  he  soon  became  a  keen  polemic 
and  able  theologian.  Seeing  no  prospect. 
however,  of  being:  presented  to  a  church,  he 
turned  his  thoughts  towards  the  army ;  and 
his  scientific  attainments  having  recom- 
mended him  to  the  professors  of  St  An- 
drews, he  was,  through  their  influence,  and 
that  of  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  Chancellor  of 
the  University,  appointed  by  L<:>rd  Adam 
Gordon,  at  that  time  Commander-in-Chief 
in  Scotland,  a  cadet  of  artillery  at  Wool- 
wich. After  a  satisfactory  examination  he 
obtained  a  commission  ;  and  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  with  America  in 
1775,  went  outto  New  York,  as  lieutenant  of 
artillery,  with  the  troops  ordered  to  embark 
for  Uiat  country.  There  he  distinguished 
himself  so  much  under  Colonel,  afterwards 
•General,  St  Leger,  that,  on  the  arrival  of 
'  the  Marquis  Towushend,  he  was,  without 
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any  solicitation  on  his  part,  tnusfcrred 
from  the  artillery  to  the  engineers,  which 
circumstance,  with  the  reasons  annexed, 
were  dulv  notified  in  the  London  Oazjctte. 
In  1779  Mr  Glenie  was  nominated  one  of 
the  thirty  practitioner  engineers,  andnro- 
moted  to  be  second,  and  soon  after  nrst, 
lieutenant.  Notwithstanding  the  harassing 
duties  in  which  he  was  outraged,  his  zeal  for 
science  led  him  at  this  tmse  to  write  a  va- 
riety of  important  papers  on  the  most  ab- 
strose  subjects,  which  were  transmitted  to 
his  friend  and  correspondent  the  Baron 
Maseres,  and  read  before  the  Royal  Society, 
when  he  was  elected  a  member,  like  Dr 
Franklin,  without  the  )>ayment  of  the  usual 
fees.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  married 
Miss  Mary  Anne  Iiocke,  a  daughter  of  the 
store-keeper  at  Portsmouth,  by  whom  he 
ha^l  three  children.  In  1793  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  succeeded  Glenie*s  patron,  the 
Marquis  Townshend,  in  the  Master-General- 
ship of  the  Ordnance.  To  prevent  such  a 
national  misfortune  as  had  happened  in 
1779,  when  the  navy  of  England  was 
obliged  lo  take  refuge  in  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel from  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain,  which  had  menaced  the  dockyard  of 
Plymouth,  and  insulteil  the  whole  coast, 
his  Grace  had  conceived  the  romantic  idea 
of  fortifying  all  our  naval  arsenals,  and 
strengthening  every  important  maritime 
station,  instead  of  increasing  the  navy,  and 
creating  a  new  nursery  for  our  seamen. 
This  absurd  scheme  had  met  with  the  ap- 
probation of  several  officers  and  engineers  ; 
and,  from  Mr  GIenie*s  high  scientific  re- 

Eutation,  the  I>uke  was  desirous  of  obtaining 
is  sanction  to  the  plan.  He  accordingly 
consulted  him  on  the  subject,  when  he  un- 
hesitatinorl;^  declared  the  scheme  extrava- 
gant ana  impracticable,  and  advised  his 
Grace  to  abandon  it  altogether.     At  the  re- 

Xnest  of  Mr  Courtenay,  the  secretary  of  the 
lan^uis  Townshend,  at  whose  honse  Mr 
Glenie  was  residing  for  a  few  days,  the 
latter  was  induced  to  write  his  famous 
pamphlet  against  it,  entitled  **A  Short 
Essay ; "  which  was  no  sooik^  published 
than  it  occupied  exclusively  the  attention  <»f 
all  parties.  In  this  celebrated  publication, 
which  passed  through  several  editions,  he 
demonstrated  that  extended  lines  produce 
prolonged  weakness,  not  strength  ;  and  that 
the  troops  cooped  up  within  the  proposed 
fortifications  would  be  far  more  formidable, 
as  an  active  and  moveable  force,  against  an 
invading  enemv,  than  confined  in  their  re- 
doubts. Ho  also  showed,  by  a  correct  and 
careful  estimate,  that  the  sum  necessary  for 
the  execution  of  the  Duke's  scheme,  being 
no  less  than  forty  or  fifty  millions,  would 
exceed  the  whole  capital  required  for  build- 
ing a  new  and  complete  fleet,  superior  to 
that  of  any  nation  on  earth.  The  Duke 
published  an  unsatisfactory  reply  to  Mr 
Glenie*s  pamphlet ;  and  his  proposal  was 
soon  after  negatived  in  Parliament.  Being 
now  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  promotion,  and 
treat«Ml  with  neglect  oy  his  superiors,  Mr 
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Glenie,  nuKninghiBcommiBnuii,  emurratcd 
with  tuB  irile  uiii  cliUdrvn  to  New  Bruua- 
wick,  where  be  purcliosed  a.  lar^  tnct  uf 
luid,  »nd  WM  tloeted  a.  RepresBntativt!  to 
tin  HouK  of  Assi^mbly,     Sunn  after  he  be- 

Der,  who  is  eaiii  to  hmve  bren  poseeMeil  uf  cnn- 
Mdeiiitile  weoltli,  trerc  ruineij  by  Che  ii[>eciila- 
tion.    Compelledti>retijrQloKngkiid,h' -■- 

tkiaed  bd  introd       '       "     ■' 

Uuun,  th«nMut< 

wbu,  not  being  aoie  vo  eaipioj  niui,  re- 
tained him  an  Engineer  Extiuordinary, 
.  By  hu  reconimendtttion,  however,  Glenie 
VM  aoon  afUrwanJa  appointed  liy  the  Ea«t 
India  Company  iiutrUL.'tor  of  the  cadets  at 
the  rstablishtiQent  formed  fur  its  young  M. 
titUecy  olfiinrs.  with  a  wilary  and  emolu- 
ments auiountitig  to  about  £400  |ier  Hn- 
num.  Unfortunately  for  him,  be  was  one 
of  the  witnesKd  summoned  in  the  famous 
trial  in  which  the  Duke  of  York  and  Mrs 
Clarke  were  Goncei-Ded,  and  his  evidence 
hariDg  givea  offence  tti  bin  Riiyal  Highness, 
he  was  Hcjon  afterwards  di.<iinLsB«l  frouj  hid 
situation.  In  November  1K12,  Mr  Ul.  .. 
was  employed  by  s  gentlenian,  who  had 
been  a  Member  of  I'arUnuieiit,  to  go  out  to 
Cupeidiaeen  to  negotiate  for  hiin  the  ]>ur- 
cbase  of  a  lorye  plautstion  in  that  coimli^  ; 
but  having  mode  no  speciSc  agreement  with 
hi*  empliiver,  be  never  received  any  remu- 
Deratioa  for  hia  trouble.  After  thi«  he  en- 
deavoured to  support  himself  by  taking  a 
few  mMbeuiaticai  punibi,  but  did  not  meet 
vilh  much  succet^  He  died  of  upo|jIexy, 
November  23, 1817,  iu  the  67th  yeoj'  of  his 
an.  Ajumig  other  cimtributiona  made  by 
Mr  Ulenie  to  the  "  TransoctionH "  of  the 
Itnyal  Society  was  a  demonstration  of  Ur 
Mathew  Stewart's  '•4^1  ProiHuritiuo,  o 
36tb  Tbeoivm,"  which  bad  remained  with 
out  solution,  and  puizled  the  teamed  dui 
ing  a  period  of  sixty-five  yean;  and  also 
his  celebrated  paper,  sent  in  1811,  on  "  The 
Squaring  of  the  Circle,"  in  which  he  de. 
■—•-a  the  imjiOHsibility  of  it,  a  quea- 


in  I77G,  .Mid  several  luathumatical  woma. 

GLEIG,  The  Kight  Kev.  Ceoiuik,  LL.D-. 
Bishop  of  Brechin,  was  bom  at  Stonehaven 
iuthe  year  17K(.  Notwithstanding  a  litttt 
hoHtiuESa  of  temtier,  be  wosagreatHswelloc 

n«latea,  undoul)t«dly,  whom  tlie  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church  ever posseased.  Thepuwei 
he  wielded  among  his  brethren,  as  shown  ii 

markabie.  As  a  metaphysical  writer,  even 
in  metaphyRicnt  ScoUaml,  he  bore  uo  sumL 
reputation,  and  as  a  critic,  he  was  umou^ 
the  firHt  of  bis  day.     Seldom,  indeed,  can  il 


u*  and  a  philosopher  are  so  well  estab- 
lished by  his  numerous  works,  that  it  is  uu- 
necessary,  a*  it  would  be  unbecoming,  in 

Listrious  a  man.  M  r  (ileig  was  appointed 
the  core  uf  Pittenweeni  »uon  after  Lin  or- 
aatioD,  ami  diachai^ed  bis  pastoral  duties 


the  Episcopal  Cliureh  in  HcotlanJ  to  enjoy 
the  credit  attached  to  so  goni  a  nam 
that  of  Bifihop  Uluig.    Ilia  reputation 


rved  with  □ 


aived  with  much  ability  the 
of  a  presbyter,  he  was.  iu  the 
US  elected  by  tlie  clerjjy  of 
Brechin  as  coadjuUir  of  their  aged  iiiahop, 
the  Right  Reverend  John  .Strachan,  a  moet 
res|)ectable  clergyman,  who  was  Bproiig 
from  the  family  of  Strachan  of  Thornton,  in 
the  oninty  of  Kiucarrline,  aflerwanls  ni- 
-iresenled  liy  his  kinsman,  tiua  gallant  Ad- 
niral  Sir  Richard  Strachan.  Bishop  Gleig 
>as  cousecral«d  at  AWrdeen  on  the  Wtb 
)cti>ber  im»,  by  Binhop  Skinner,  Bishop 
Jolly,  and  Bishop  Torry.  Un  the  death  of 
Bishop  Strachau,  in  1810,  be  was  i>referred 
*     *'      sole  charge  of  the  diocese,  and  in 

,  j|x>n  the  demise  of  Bisboji  Skinner, 

be  was  chosen  by  bis  brethren  to  fiQ  the 
office  of  Primus,  Itisbop  (ileig  died  on  the 
7th  of  March  1840,  in  the  87th  year  of  his 
d  the  SZl  of  his  episcopate.  His 
ip  with  Bishop  Torry  of  St  Au- 
. .  -  .'emainerl  unbroken  to  the  laat,-'a 
friendship  uf  sixty  yean'  duration,  with 
only  an  interval  of  eleven  years  (Kshop 
Torry  having  followed  biin  in  1851!),  and 
■^on,  as  we  may  piously  believe,  renewed 
r  ever,  in  a  better  world. 
GLEIli,  The  Reverend  Geoiigk  Robert, 
Chaplain-General  of  the  Forces,  wa»  bom 
at  Stirling  on  the  20tb  of  April  lilMJ.  He 
is  the  youngest  son  of  tiie  Kev.  Doctor 
George  Gleig,  soDietiine  incumbent  of  St 
Johns  Chapel,  I'ittenweeio,  afterwards 
Bubop  of  Brechin,  noticed  in  the  precising 
article.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  ceu- 
tmy,  Dr  Gleig  served  at  CraiJ  and  Pitten- 
weem  alternately,— one  Sunday  at  CraiL 
and  the  two  following  at  llttenweem  ;  and 
at  the  former  place  there  was  the  lorgwt 
congregation,  although  there  is  now  no 
place  of  meeting  in  that  burgh,  the  whole 
of  the  members  ossemblini;  on  Sundays  at 
Pittenweem  Priory.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
the  subject  uf  tills  notice  enticed  the  Tlni- 
versity  uf  Gla^iw  ;  whence,  before,  he  wia 
fifteen,  he  was  removed  to  Balliol  College, 
Uxforil-  After  keepiugsix  terms,  heevinced 
such  a  decided  |>refcrente  for  the  military 

SirofeHSJon,  that  a  commission  was  prucurud 
i>r  him  ;  anil  having;  barely  compl<'te<  I  hia 
Beventeentb  year,  he  joined  the  Duke  of 
Welliiwlon's  army,  then  engagcil  in  the 
seiges  of  St  Sebastian  and  Pnmpeiumi  in  the 
summer  of  18U  At  the  close  of  the  Pen- 
insular war  he  proceeded  to  America,  and 
was  shot  in  the  thigh  while  taking  ["swbs- 
sion  of  an  American  colour  at  the  battle  of 
Bladensbui^h.  Returning  to  Euru|ie  too 
bite  for  the  battle  of  Walerl.w,  he  eoon  be- 
gan to  grow  tire.1  of  a  soldier's  life  in  lime 
of  )ieace  ;  an<l  though  promoted  to  a  com- 
pany, on  his  father's  suggestion  hu  luraiu 
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Sroceeded  to  Oxford.  H«)  took  his  dejpree 
1 1S18,  and  in  1819  was  admitted  into  JJea- 
oon'a  (Men  on  the  curacy  of  Westwill,  in 
Kent.  Mr  Gleig  had  early  begun  to  write  ; 
while  at  Oxford  he  translated**  AristotWu 
Poetics."  In  1820,  he  completed  his  first 
acknowledged  wtirk,  "  A  Narrative  of  the 
Campai|p8  of  the  British  Army  at  Wash- 
ington, in  New  Orleans."  It  obtained  a  fair, 
but  not  a  large,  share  of  public  favour.  But 
when  bv-and- bye,  in  182<),  **  The  Subaltern  " 
— which  appeared  originally  as  a  series  of 
papers  in  Blackwood's Moffozine—csLme  out, 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  earlier  volume, 
which  passed  within  a  few  months  through 
three  editions.  In  1822,  Mr  Gleig  was  pre- 
sented to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Ash,  next 
Sandwich  ;  and  m  April  1823,  had  the  rec- 
tory of  Ivy  Church  likewise  given  to  him  : 
both  by  Manners  Sutton,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Between  1822  and  1834  he 
produced,  besides  the  two  volumes  already 
specified,  **The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Muuro," 
3  vols.  ;  **The  History  of  the  Bible,"  in  2 
vols.;  "  The  History  of  India"  (in  Murray's 
Family  Librar} ),  in  4  vols.  ;  **  The  Country 
Curate,''  begun,  like  the  "Subaltern,"  in 
Blackwood  ;  **  The  Chelsea  Pensioners  ; " 
&c.  The  "  Subaltern"  had  early  obtained 
for  him  the  friendship  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, who  made  him  his  frequent  guest 
at  Walroer  Castle  ;  and  in  1834,  Lonl  John 
Russell,  attracteil  by  the  same  work,  made 
him  the  spontaneous  offer  of  the  chaplaincy 
of  Chelsea  Hospital,  which  had  then  become 
vacant.  In  1846,  he  was  promotetl  to  be 
Chaplain-Greneral  of  the  Forces,  being  at 
the  same  time  appointed  Inspector-General 
of  Military  Scht)ols ;  and  in  1850,  he  whs 
presented  to  a  prebendal  stall  in  St  Paul's. 
His  work  in  1858  and  1859  is  *'  A  Life  of 
the  Great  Duke  of  Wellington,"  founded  on 
the  biography  of  Captain  Brailmount,  of 
the  Belgian  army ;  but  much  enhanced  in 
value,  from  private  and  public  document*, 
necessarily  inaccessible  to  a  foreigner.  Be- 
sides the  books  enumerated  above,  he  has 
published  at  various  times — **The  Life  of 
Lord  Clive."  "The  Story  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,"  "The  Leipzig  Campaign," 
"Chelsea  Hospital  and  its  Traditions/' 
two  volumes  of  sermons,  and  "  A  Guide  to 
the  Holy  Sacrament."  Two  volumes  (»f 
essays,  collected  chiefly  from  the  Edinburgh 
and  Quarterly  Reviews^  extending  over  a 
wide  range  of  subjects,  have  bei»n  publishc<l 
separately,  and  have  been  well  received. 
Mr  Gleig  is  an  extempore  preacher  of  ac- 
knowledged power  and  ehx^uence. 

GRAHAM,  Patrick,  Bishop  of  St  An- 
drews, was  previously  Bisho])  of  Brechin, 
and  brother,  of  the  half  blood,  to  Bishop 
Kenneriy,  as  l>eing  son  to  the  Lonl  Graham, 
by  the  Lady  Mary  Stuart,  after  the  death 
of  her  two  former  husbands,  to  wit,  the 
£arl  of  Angus,  and  Sir  James  Kennedy  of 
Dunmure.  He  was  translate<l  to  the  See  of 
St  Andrews  about  the  year  14<)(}.  This  pre- 
late undertook  a  journey  to  Rome,  and  while 
he  was  there,  the  old  controversy  concem- 
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ing  the  superiority  of  the  See  of  Tork  oyer 
the  Church  of  Sootland  haying  been  re* 
newed,  he  not  only  obtained  sentence 
against  the  Archbishop  of  York,  but  like- 
wise that  liis  own  See  of  St  Andrews  should 
be  erected  into  an  Archbishopric ;  and  ^e 
Po})e  also  made  him  his  Legate  within  Scot- 
land for  three  years.  This  worthy  man. 
up(tn  his  return  to  his  native  country,  found 
the  Kin^,  the  courtiers,  and  the  clergy,  all 
in  opposition  to  him.  The  King  was  dis- 
pleased for  his  accepting  the  l^ation  without 
his  knowledge  and  consent ;  and  the  clergy 
feared  lest,  by  his  legative  power  and  new 
supremacy,  he  would  rectify  the  disorders 
which  were  befallen  the  Church  through  Uie 
disiK)sing  of  church  livings  by  sale,  &c.  In 
short,  things  were  carri^  to  such  a  height 
against  the  new  archbishop,  that  he  ended 
his  days  a  pri&oner  in  Lochleven  CasUe,  in 
1478,  after  enjoying  an  empty  title  for 
thirteen  3'^ears,  and  was  buried  in  St  Ser- 
vanns'  Isle,  within  the  chapel.  "This 
eml,"  says  Archbbhop  Spottiswoode,  "had 
that  worthy  man,  in  virtue  and  learning 
inferior  to  none  of  his  time,  oppressed  by 
the  malice  and  calumny  of  his  enemies, 
chiefly  for  that  they  feared  reformation  of 
their  wretched  abuses  by  his  means."  And 
Buchanan  likewise  commiserates  the  great 
troubles  and  hardsliips  this  good  man  met 
with. 

GRANT,  George,  SheriffSubstitute  of 
the  Cupar  District  of  Fife.  Mr  Grant  was 
the  son  of  the  late  Dr  Andrew  Grant,  8(»me- 
time  the  minister  of  Portmoak,  Kinroes- 
shire,  and  afterwards  of  St  Andrews 
Church,  Edinburgh.  Mr  Grant's  first  ap- 
pearance judicially  in  Fifeshire  was  in  1835, 
when  he  was  appointed  by  Mr  Sheriff  Ciep- 
haue  to  act  as  |x>ll-sherin  at  Kirkcaldy,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  first  contested  election, 
after  the  piissing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  between 
Admiral  Wemyss  and  General  Lindsay; 
and  again  in  1837  at  a  similarly  contested 
election  between  Admiral  W^emyss  ami  the 
Hon.  James  Bruce,  the  late  Lord  Elgin.  Po- 
pular feeling  and  political  excitement  ran 
very  high  at  these  times  throughout  the 
country,  and  it  was  considered  of  great  im- 
]>ortance  that  gentlemen  of  tact  and  discre- 
tion should  preside  at  the  various  pi>lUng 
bix>ths.  Mr  Grant  fully  justified  the  trurit 
thus  reposed  in  him,  and  the  manner  in 
which  ne  discharged  its  delicate  duties 
gained  for  him  the  esteem  of  all  parties. 
Riots  rm  these  occasions  took  place,  or  were 
alleged  to  have  taken  place,  at  Kirkcaldy  ; 
and  an  application  was  once  made,  at  the 
instance  of  a  political  leader,  to  have  the 
}Kill  stopf)ed  in  consequence,  but  Mr  Grant, 
looking  from  the  windows  of  the  Town 
House,  satisfied  himself  that  there  was  no 
good  reason  for  sanctioning  such  a  step, 
and  future  judicial  proceedings  bore  out  the 
view  which  he  took  of  the  matter.  Mr 
Grant's  future  career  was  a  continued  ex- 
empHfication  of  the  same  straightforwanl 
ana  temperate  course  of  conduct.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  prominent  member  of 
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the  Edinburgh  Town  Council,  and  although 
it  was  well  Known  that  his  leauinpi  were 
Conaervutive  in  their  tendency,  ho  always 

EMtMawed  the  confidence  of  the  WhigH  in  a 
rge  meariure,  and  indecni  acted  aM  a  kind 
of  moderator  between  the  contending  parties, 
being  the  means,  by  hi^  kindly  and  judicious 
counseli),  of  allayini?  beats  and  aMperiticH  on 
both  sides.  In  ]850,  Mr  Grant  was  ap- 
pointed by  Mr  Monteith,  as  successor  to  Mr 
Lawrence  Bn)wn  Douglas  in  the  oHlce,  then 
vacant,  of  Sheriff-Substitute  of  the  district 
of  Fife.  How  laboriousjly  and  iuipar- 
tiallv  he  dL<charged  the  responsible  duties 
of  this  situation  is  known  to  all  who  hud 
occaiioD  in  any  capacity  to  be  connected 
with  our  judicial  proceedings.  If  Sheriff 
Grant  at  any  time  erred  in  his  judgments, 
it  wais  solely  through  the  generous  in- 
stincts of  his  nature  leading  him  uncon- 
sciously to  foi^et  the  lawyer  in  the  man, 
and  seeking  U)  arbitrate  rather  thau  to 
judge.  It  must  be  Htron;;ly  lelt  that,  in  the 
|HTformance  of  his  public  duties,  Sheriff 
Grant  never  knowingly  ma<le  an  enemy  ; 
and  we  believe  few  men  ever  ha*l  a  more 
numerous  chiss  of  private  friends. 

GRAY,  Captain  Charles,  of  the  Rr>yal 
Marines,  was  born  at  Anstruther  Wester 
on  the  10th  March  1782.  He  was  the 
school-fellow  and  early  ass<iciate  of  I)r 
Chalmers,  and  Professor  Teiinant,  author 
of  **  Anster  Fair,"  who  were  both  natives 
of  Anstruther  Easter.  In  1805,  his  ma- 
ternal uncle,  Major-Gcneral  Bum  (a  memoir 
of  whom  will  be  found  in  this  work),  pro- 
cure<i  for  him  a  commixsion  in  the  Wool- 
wich division  of  Royal  Marines.  In  1811,  Mr 
Gniy  published  an  octavo  volume  ()f  **  Poems 
and  Songs,"  of  which  a  second  edition  was 
called  for  at  the  end  of  three  years.  In  1813, 
he  joined  Tennant,  Fowler,  C'onolly,  and 
some  other  local  poets,  in  establishing  the 
"  Musomanik  Society  of  Anstruther,"-  an 
association  which  existed  about  four  years, 
and  gave  to  the  Witrld  a  collection  of  re- 
bpectable  verses.  Aftersix-and-thirt^  yeiirs' 
service,  a  considerable  part  of  which  wiis 
Biientin  the  Mediterranean,  he  was  enabled  to 
retire,  in  1841,  cm  a  captain^s  full  pay.  He 
now  established  his  head-quarters  in  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  cultivate<l  the  society  of 
lovers  of  Scottish  S(mg.  In  1841,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  numerous  friends, 
expressed  in  the  form  of  a  Round  RJdn^  he 
pu  I  dished  a  second  volume  of  verses,  with 
the  title  of  "  Lays  and  Lyrics."  Tliis  work 
appeare<l  on  elegant  dutKlecimo,  illustrated 
with  engravings  of  the  authors  portrait  and 
birth-place.  In  the  Glattffow  Citizen  news- 
pa|)er,  he  subsequently  pubhshe<l  "  Cursory 
Kemarks  on  Sci^ttish  Song,"  which  have 
been  copiously  quoted  by  Mr  Farquhar 
Graham,  in  his  edition  of  the*'Son;;s  of 
Scotland.'*  Of  cheerful  and  amiable  dispo- 
sitions. Captain  Gray  was  much  cherished 
by  his  friends.  Intimately  acquaintefl  with 
the  productions  of  the  modem  Scottish 
poets,  he  took  delight  in  discussing  their 
merits ;  and  he  enlivened  the  social  circle 


by  singing  his  favourite  songs.  Of  his 
lyrical  compositions,  many  ot  them  de- 
servedly attiuned  popularity.  An  ardent 
admirer  of  Bums,  he  was  led  to  imitate  the 
style  of  the  great  national  bard  ;  f.nd  on  one 
occasion,  he  was  selected  to  preside  at  a 
great  anniversary  celebration  ot  his  birth  in 
Ayrshire,  which  he  did  with  great  eclat, 
111  person.  Captain  Gray  was  of  low  stature ; 
liL}  gray,  weather-beaten  countenance,  wore 
a  constant  smile.  He  died,  after  a  iieritKl 
of  declining  health,  on  the  13th  April  1851. 
He  married  early  in  life.  Miss  Jessie  Car- 
stairs,  a  sister  (»f  the  late  Rev.  Dr  Carstaurs, 
minister  of  Anstruther  Wester,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  predeceased 
him,  and  the  other  died  in  India,  a  captaia 
of  marines. 

GREGORY,    J  Aires,   Professor,   St 
Andrews,  a  distinguishe<l  mathematician, 
and,  exce]  ting  Newton,  the   greatest  phi- 
losopher of  his  age,  was  bom  at  Dxumoak, 
in    Aberdeenshire,    in    1638.      He   was  a 
ynuTii*er    brother  of    Mr    David    Gregory 
of  Kinnairdie.     He  was  educated  in  Maris- 
chal  C<jllege,  Aberdeen,  where  ho  became 
well  verse<l  in  chissical  learning.  The  works 
of  Galilet\   Des  Cartes,  and  Kepler,  were, 
however,  bin  principal  stu<]y,  and  he  b^nm 
early  to  make  improvements  on  their  dis- 
coveries in  ojiticjii,   the  most  important  of 
which  was  hu  invention  of  the  reflecting 
telescope,  which  still  l)ears  his  name.     In 
16G3,  he  puhlished  at  London  a  description 
of  the  con'^truction  of  this  instrument,  in  a 
quarto  work,   entitled   "  Optica  promotai 
seu  abdita  radiorum  refloxomm  ex  refrao- 
t<irum  mysteria  Getmietricte  enucleata."    In 
1()04,  he  visited  London  for  the  pur()08e  of 
perfecting  the  mechanical  C(mstmction  of 
the  instrument,  but  not  l>eing  able  to  ob- 
tain a  si>eculum  ground  and  polished,  of  a 
proi>er  figure,  he  abandtmed  the  design  for 
a  time,  and  set  out  on  a  tour  for  Italy.    He 
staid  some  time  at  Paduii,  the  university  vi 
which  was  at  that  time  famed  for  mathe- 
matical science ;   and  while  there  he  pub- 
lished, in  1()(>7,  a  treatise  on  the  Quadrature 
r>f  the  Circle  aud  Hy|>erbola,  which  was  re- 
printed at  Venice  in  1(>68,  with  an  appendix 
on  the  transmutatitm  of  curves.     On  his  re- 
turn to  England,  Mr  Gregory  was  elected  a 
Memlwrof  the  Royal  Society,  whose  Trans- 
actions he    enriched    with  some   valuable 
papers.     His  treatise  on  the  Quadrature  of 
the  Circle  involved  him  in  a  discuss  on  with 
Mr  Huygens,  who  attacked  hU  method  in  a 
scientific  ji)umal  of  that  period,  and  Gre- 
gory replied  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions.    Both  controversialists,  but  particu- 
larly Gregory,  conducted  the  dispute  with 
mui'h  unnecessary  warmth  and    asperity. 
Tn    1668,    he     imblished    **  Exercitationes 
Geometries,"  which,  though  only  c<msisting 
of  twenty-six  pages,  addtd  considerably  to 
his  already  high    reputation.     About    the 
same    time    he    was    elected  Pn^fessor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of  St  An- 
drews ;  and  in  16G9,  he  married  Mary,  iAn^ 
daughter  of  George  Jamesone,  the   cel*- 
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brated  mititer,  styled  b^  Walpole  the 
Scottish  Vandyke.  By  this  lady  he  had  a 
■on  and  two  daughters. 

GREIG,  Sir  Samuel,  a  distinguished 
admiral  in  the  Russian  service,  was  bom  in 
the  village  of  Inverkeithing,  Fifeshire,  No- 
vember 30,  1735.  He  entered  the  royal 
navy  while  yet  young^and  soon  rose  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  JBCaving  been  selected 
as  one  of  the  British  naval  officers  who,  at 
the  request  of  the  Court  of  St  Petersburgh, 
were  sent  out  to  improve  the  Russian  fleet, 
his  skill  in  naval  affiJrs,  and  diligence  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  soon  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  Government,  and  he  was 
8()eedily  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain. 
In  the  war  which  afterwards  broke  out  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkejr,  Captain  Greig 
had  an  opportunity  of  displajnng  his  zeal 
and  intrepidity  to  such  advantage  as  led  to 
his  almost  immediate  advancement  He 
was  sent,  under  the  command  of  Count 
Orlow,  with  a  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean. 
where  they  met  the  Turkish  fleet,  ana 
though  the  latter  was  much  superior  in 
force  to  their  opponents,  the  Russians  did 
not  hesitate  in  giving  them  battle,  when, 
after  a  severe  engagement,  the  Turks  were 
compelled  to  take  refuge  during  the  night 
close  into  the  Island  of  Scio,  where  they 
were  protected  by  the  batteries  on  land, 
l^e  Russian  admiral  having  resolved  to  de- 
stroy the  enemy's  fleet  by  means  of  his  fire- 
ships,  Captain  Greig  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  this  dangerous  enteqirise,  for 
which  punK)se  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  commodore.  Accordingly,  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning  he  bore  down  upon  the 
enemy,  and  succeeded  in  totally  de8tro)ring 
the  Turkish^ieet,  setting  the  match  to  the 
fireships  witn  his  own  hands,  being  assisted 
in  this  hazardous  exploit  by  Lieutenant 
Drsrsdale,  another  Bntish  officer,  who,  on 
^his  occasion,  acted  under  liim.  As  soon 
as  th» match  was  fired,  Greig  and  Drysdale 
leaped  overboard,  and,  though  exposed  to  a 
tremendous  fire  h'om  the  Turks,  succeeded 
in  reaching  unhurt  their  own  boats.  Fol- 
lowing up  this  success,  the  Russian  fleet 
imm^iatelyattacked  the  town  antl  batteries 
on  shore,  which,  before  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  they  utterly  demolished.  For  this 
important  service  Commodore  Greig  was, 
by  Count  Orlow,  at  once  nominated  Ad- 
miral, and  the  appointment  was  confirmed 
by  an  express  from  the  Empress.  On  \yesLce 
being  concluded.  Admiral  Greig  devoted 
himself  to  the  improvement  of  the  Russian 
fleet  in  all  its  dei)artmeuts,  and  to  the  re- 
modelling of  its  code  of  discipline  ;  and  for 
these,  and  other  valuable  services,  he  was 
rewarded  by  being  appointed  Admiral  of  all 
the  Russias,  and  Governor  of  Cronstadt 
The  Empress  also  conferred  upon  him  the 
diflerent  orders  of  the  empire,  namely,  St 
Andrew,  St  Alexander  Newskie,  St  George. 
St  Vlodomir,  and  St  Anne.  He  next  served 
with  distinction  against  the  Swedes,  whose 
fleet  he  blocked  up  in  port ;  but  while  em- 
ployed in  this  duty  in  the  Baltic,  he  wm 
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attacked  by  a  violent  fever,  and  having  been 
carried  to  Revel,  died  October  26, 1788,  on 
board  his  own  ship,  the  Roitslaw,  after  a 
few  days*  illness,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age. 
His  funeral,  by  order  of  the  Eminress,  was 
conducted  with  the  utmost  pomp  and  mag- 
nificence. 


H 

HACKSTON,  David,  of  Rathillet.  one 
of  the  most  resolute  of  the  leaders  ot  the 
Covenanters,  is  said  in  his  youth  to  have 
followed  a  wild  and  irregular  life,  and  to 
have  been  first  converted  by  attending  the 
field  preachings  of  the  persecuted  ministers. 
From  his  great  courage  and  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  the  Covenant,  he  soon  acquired 
considerable  influence  over  his  associates. 
He  was  present  on  May  3,  1679,  on  Magus 
Moor,  in  Fifeshire,  with  other  eight  persons, 
when  Archbishop  Sharpe  accidentally  came 
in  their  way,  ana  was  by  them  put  to  death, 
although  Hackston  himself  had  no  hand  in 
the(leed.  The  party  wished  him  to  act  as 
their  leader  on  the  occasion,  but  he  refused, 
on  the  two-fold  ground  that  he  was  by  no 
means  assured  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  ac- 
tion, and  that,  as  there  was  a  private  dif- 
ference subsisting  between  Sharpe  and  him- 
self, the  world  would  be  apt  if  he  took  an 
active  part  in  his  destruction,  to  say  that 
he  had  done  it  out  of  personal  hatred  and 
revenge,  of  which  he  professed  himself  en- 
tirely free.  About  the  end  of  the  same 
month,  Hackston.  and  five  of  his  compan- 
ions, joined  the  body  of  Covenanters  as- 
sembled in  Evandale,  Lanarkshire.  On 
the  20th,  the  anniversary  of  the  Restoration, 
he  and  Mr  Douglas,  one  of  the  persecuted 
clergymen,  published  at  the  market  3ross 
of  Rutherglen,  a  declaration  which  had 
been  drawn  up  against  the  Government 
Returning  to  Evandale,  he  was  with  the 
Covenanters  when  they  were  attacked  by 
Grahame  of  Claverhouse,  upon  the  1st  of 
June,  near  Drumclog,  where,  being  appointed 
one  of  the  commanding  officers,  by  his  pre- 
sence of  mind  and  intrepidity,  he  greatiy 
contributed  to  the  discomfiture  of  the ISling's 
troops.  At  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge, 
on  the  22d  of  June,  he  again  displayed  un- 
common valour,  being,  with  his  troop  of 
horse,  the  last  to  leave  the  field  where  his 
party  had  sustained  such  a  disastrous  de- 
feat A  reward  having  been  offered  for  his 
apprehension,  he  was  K)roed  to  lurk  in  con- 
cealment for  about  a  year ;  but  was  at 
length  taken  prisoner  at  Airsmoss,  on  July 
22,  1680,  by  Bruce  of  EarUhall,  after  a  des- 
perate resistance,  in  which  Hackston  was 
severely  wounded,  and  Richard  Cameron 
and  nine  of  his  adherents  killed.  Having 
been  conveyed  to  Edinburgh,  he  was,  after 
two  preliminary  examinations  before  the 
Council,  brought  to  trial  on  the  29th,  and 
being  found  guilty,  was,  on  the  30th,  imme- 
diately after  receiving  sentence,  executed 
under  drcumstanoes  of  unparalleled  cruelty. 
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HAIG,  William,  Esq.  of  S^^e,  was 
bom  in  the  year  1771,  and  died  at  Rincaple, 
near  St  Andrews,  on  the  2l8t  March  1847, 
in  the  76th  yetfr  of  his  age.  Mr  Hai^  was 
well  known  over  all  Fife,  in  which,  though 
not  a  native,  he  had  resided  for  many  years. 
From  the  year  1823,  to  the  t>asain?  of  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act,  Mr  Haig  filled  the 
ntuation  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  St  An- 
drev^ ;  and  during  that  period  aflministered 
Uie  affairs  of  the  eity  with  the  gpreatest 
ability.  By  prudent  and  economical  ma- 
nagement, he  raised  the  financial  affairs 
from  a  state  of  CTeat  depression,  and  left 
them  in  a  flourishing  condition  to  his  suc- 
cessors. His  business  talents  were  emi- 
nently displayed  in  his  successful  efforts  in 
obtaining  the  application  of  the  bulk  of  Dr 
Bell  8  bequest  to  St  Andrews.  From  the 
foundation  of  the  Madras  College  there 
may  be  dated  the  revival  of  the  prosperity 
of  tiie  city,  and  the  commencement  ot  that 
rapid  anrl  splendid  career  of  improvement 
which  has  since  gone  on  under  the  auspices 
and  direction  of  subsequent  nilers.  In  this 
respect  the  history  of  St  Andrews  is  per- 
hai'M  without  a  |)arallel  in  the  kingdom, 
having  once  fallen  from  its  ancient  gpreat- 
ness,  and  again  recovered  itself,  and  got  into 
the  stream  of  advancement.  In  every  si- 
tuation in  which  Mr  Haig  was  connected 
with  the  city,  the  influence  of  his  energy 
and  his  exertions  was  felt  in  the  promotion 
of  the  public  interest.  As  a  magistrate, 
his  strong  common  sense  and  capacity  of 
arriving  at  sound  conclusions  made  his  ser- 
vices on  the  bench  invaluable ;  and  in  set- 
tling disputes  between  masters  and  servants, 
tm  well. as  in  weightier  matters,  the  confi- 
dence that  was  universally  placed  in  his 
decisions,  and  the  respect  |)aid  to  his  ad- 
vice, were  frequently  tne  means  of  prevent- 
ing parties  from  rushing  into  tedious  and 
expensive  law-suits.  In  private  life  Mr 
Haig  was  known  and  beloved  for  his  unos- 
tenfcatious  benevolence  and  great  kindness 
of  heart ;  and  the  pleasantness  of  his  con- 
versation and  the  extent  of  his  information 
made  him  always  an  agreeable  member  of 
the  social  circle.  The  funeral  of  Mr  Haig 
took  i^ace  on  Friday,  the  27th  day  of 
March,  in  the  year  above  mentioned,  from 
his  house  at  Kincaple.  The  long  pro- 
oeflsion  of  carriages,  and  of  attenders  on 
horseback  and  on  foot,  was  joined  at  the 
Swilkin  Bum  by  friends  from  St  Andrews, 
and  headed  by  the  Prov(»st,  Ma^strates, 
and  Council  of  the  city,  and  the  Principals 
and  Professors  of  the  University  in  tncir 
robtt,  with  the  macers  in  front  The  pro- 
cession, as  it  moved  along  to  the  church- 
yard, occupied  the  whole  of  the  South  Street. 
On  the  Sunday  after  his  death,  the  Very 
Rev.  Principal  Haldane,  who  was  long  and 
intimately  acquainted  with  Mr  Haig,  and 
amociated  with  him  in  his  exertions  for  the 
^ood  of  the  city,  preached  a  funeral  sermon 
in  the  Town  Church,  in  which  he  alluded 
in  the  most  affecting  manner  to  the  public 
and  private  virtues  of  the  deceased,  and  to 
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the  benefits  which  he  had  conferred  on  St 
Andrews.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the 
Princii>al  said, — "  Among  those  whose  loss 
we  have  to  lament,  I  have  had  occasion  to 
notice  lately  some  eminently  useful  cha- 
racters ;  and  but  two  days  &go  we  followed 
to  the  grave  the  remains  of  one  who  long 
filled  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  this 
city, — an  office  for  which  his  great  talents 
and  active  business  habits  peculiarly  quali- 
fied him.  The  interests  of  this  city  he  had 
always  deeply  at  heart,  and  in  various  wavs 
he  proved  its  distinguished  benefactor.  The 
greatest  benefit  which  was  ever  conferred 
on  this  community  was  the  institution  of 
the  Madras  seminary  of  education,  and  but 
for  Mr  Haig,  and  the  high  confidence 
which  the  late  Dr  Bell  reposed  in  him,  we 
should  never  have  received  that  splendid 
donation  to  which  it  owes  its  existence  and 
support.  His  memory,  then,  ought  long  to 
l)e  cherishetl  by  the  inhabitants  of  St  An- 
drews, for  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
securing  the  blessings  of  the  best  and  cheap- 
est education  to  our  present  youthful  ge- 
neration, and  to  many  generations  yet 
uuboni.  I  ought  also  to  mention  that  tt 
was  entirely  at  Mr  Haig*s  suggestion  that 
Dr  Bell  made  his  liberal  grant  for  the  per- 
mauent  improvement  of  the  city.  These 
are  matters  which  I  am  fully  qualified  to 
attest,  as  I  was  present  on  the  occasion 
when  Dr  Bell's  munificent  bequests  were 
made  and  secured  to  us  by  his  tnist-deed, 
and  I  am,  alas !  the  only  individual  be- 
longing to  St  Andrews  now  alive  who  was 
completely  cognisant  of  all  the  transactions 
to  which  1  refer.  I  have  sj^ioken  of  our  de- 
parted friend  as  a  public  man,  I  could  also 
expatiate  with  delight  upon  the  kindness  of 
his  heart,  and  his  unwearied  benevolence  to 
all  to  whom  he  had  an  opportunity  of  doing 
good.  Often  have  I  admired  his  considerate 
kindness  to  his  servants,  many  of  whom  had 
grown  grey  in  his  employment,  and  to  whom 
he  continued  pecuniary  allowances  long 
after  they  were  unable  to  earn  anything  for 
their  support.  From  few  houses  did  toere 
issue  forth  such  a  regular  supply  of  food  and 
cordials  to  the  needy  and  the  sick  as  from 
his,  and  his  death  will  be  long  felt  as  a  pub- 
lic loss  in  the  quarter  where  he  resided.  A 
long  train  of  mourners  assembled  to  pay  the 
last  sod  offices  to  his  memory,  and  rarely, 
I  believe,  was  there  ever  in  any  general  pro- 
cession a  greater  number  of  geniune  mourn- 
ers than  in  that  which  followed  him  to  the 
grave." 

HALDANE,  The  Very  Reverend 
Robert,  D.D.,  F.R.8.E.,  Principal  of  St 
Mary's  College,  Primarius  Professor  of  Di- 
vinity in  the  University,  and  first  minister 
of  St  Andrews,  was  lx)m  about  the  year 
1774,  and  died  at  St  Mary's  College  on  the 
9th  of  March  1854.  Dr  Haldane's  death, 
though  taking  place  at  a  very  advancea 
age,  when  his  nigh  service  to  his  generation 
was  done,  and  all  his  works,  except  those  of 
his  unceasing  charity,  mignt  be  said  to  be 
over,  threw  a  deep  gloom  over  the  ancient 
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city,  and  was  the  cause  of  Borrow  to  many 
hundreds  of  derg^en  over  all  the  country, 
who  were  once  pnvil^ed  to  be  his  students. 
We  profess  neither  to  narrate  the  incidents 
of  his  most  laborious  and  useful  life,  nor  to 
sketch  the  features  of  bis  venerated  cha- 
racter. As  a  minister,  as  a  professor,  and 
as  the  head  of  a  college,  he  long  had  the 
admiration  and  love  of  all  who  knew  him. 
Though  he  ranked  on  the  Moderate  side,  his 
preaching  was  thoroughly  evangelical ;  and 
lor  clear  and  just  statements  of  doctrine, 
urged  with  an  afTectionate  earnestness,  was 
almost  unrivalled.  Down  to  tlie  very  last, 
his  elocution  was  vigorous  and  impressive. 
He  came  up  to  Cowper's  fine  sketch  of  an 
apostolic  man  in  the  pulpit  As  a  professor, 
first  of  mathematics,  and  next  of  theology, 
he  was  little,  if  anything,  inferior  to  Chal- 
mers, in  giving  a  noble  stimulus  to  the 
students.  It  was  well  known  that  his  ma- 
thematical drilling  was  the  most  successful 
ever  exhibited  in  any  of  our  Scottish  col- 
leges. His  prelections  and  examinations 
on  divinity  were  admirable.  His  heart  was 
entirely  in  the  well-being  of  his  students* 
both  for  their  own  sake,  and  for  that  of 
their  Church  and  country.  The  afiection 
was  fully  reciprocated.  Fond  recollections 
of  him  were  x^ver  effaced ;  and  even  the 
miniBters  of  the  Disruption  did  not  cease  to 
venerate  his  ^reat  and  good  qualities.  In 
private  life,  his  charitable  heart  and  open 
nand  to  the  poor  were  in  constant  exercise. 
Day  after  day,  '*  the  blessing  of  those  who 
were  ready  to  perish  came  upon  him."  His 
funeral  took  place  on  Wednesday,  15th 
March  1854,  when,  in  compliance  with  a 
request  from  the  Magistrates  of  the  citv,  all 
the  banks,  shops,  and  other  places  of  busi- 
ness, were  shut  for  two  hours,  to  mark  the 
respect  entertained  by  his  townsmen  for  the 
memorv  of  the  active,  generous,  and  influ- 
ential departed ;  and  a  considerable  number 
of  the  citizens  assembled  to  join  the  proces- 
sion. At  two  o'clock,  the  bells  throughout 
the  town  began  to  toll,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  procession  was  formed,  and  proceeded 
to  tne  burial-yard.  The  crowd  of  spectators 
along  the  line  of  march  was  numerous,  and 
the  most  ref»pectful  decorum  characterised 
every  movement.  The  windows  along  South 
Street  were  crowded  with  onlookers,  many 
of  whom  displayed  o]x;n  symptoms  of  deep 
regret.  The  pn>ces8ion  slowly  wended  its 
way  until  it  entered  the  churcnyanl,  where 
the  ruins  of  the  Cathedral  still  stand,  and 
where,  to  prevent  confusion,  the  procession 
broke  up  into  divisions,  meeting  again  at 
the  grave,  in  the  east  end  of  tne  burial- 
ground.  The  last  melancholy  ceremony 
was  soon  over ;  and  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  proces.sion  silently  returned  to 
Uieir  respective  places  of  meeting. 

HALES,  Alexander,  a  celebrated 
theologian  and  divine  of  the  confession  of 
Augsbui^,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  28th 
April  1500,  and  was  at  first  a  canon  in  the 
Cathedral  of  St  Andrews.  He  early  entered 
into  the  oontroversy  against  Lutner,  and 
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also  had  a  dispute  with  Patrick  Hamilton, 
the  mart]^;  whose  constancy  at  the  stake, 
however,  induced  him  to  entertain  doubts 
as  to  the  Popish  creed,  and  on  the  change 
in  his  sentiments  becoming  known,  he  was 
obliged  to  fly  into  Grermany,  where  he  be- 
came a  Protestant.  In  1535  he  went  to 
London,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by 
Henry  VIII.,  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  other 
Reformers.  In  1540,  he  was  appointed  b^ 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  professor  of  di- 
vinity at  Frankfort.  In  1542  he  went  to 
Leipsic,  where  he  held  a  similar  situation. 
He  died  in  1565.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
theological  and  controversial  works ;  also, 
a  description,  in  Latin,  of  Ekiinbuigh  in  his 
time,  which  is  of  great  interest,  as  giving  a 
clear  and  accurate  account  of  the  Scottish 
capital  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Speaking  of  the  Cowgate,  he  says, — 
**  In  it  reside  the  nobles  ana  senators  of  the 
city,  and  in  it  are  the  princi])al  palaces  of 
the  kingdom,  where  nothing  is  humble  or 
lowly,  butallismafmificent"  What  a  con- 
trast to  this  does  the  Cowgate  present  in 
our  day  !  It  is  now  one  of  the  meanest  and 
dirtiest  of  all  the  streets  of  the  Scottish  me- 
tropolis. Hales*  description  of  Edinbuigh 
Is  illustrated  by  the  oldest  and  most  valu- 
able map  of  the  ancient  capital  in  existence, 
a  fac-simile  of  which  is  given  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  '*Banna^e  Miscellany.** 
The  original  map  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
HALKETT,  The  Family  of.— The 
Halketts  were  free  barons  of  Fifeshire,  and 
had  large  landed  possessions  in  the  western 
parts  of  that  county  six  hundred  years  ago. 
The  first  of  the  family  on  record  who  dja- 
tin^ished  himself  in  arms  was  David  de 
Haikett,  a  powerful  warriois  living  *in  the 
time  of  King  David  Bruce.  He  was  father 
of  Philippos  de  Haikett,  who  flourished  in 
the  reigns  of  Kings  Robert  II.  and  Robert 
III.  From  this  Philip  de  Haikett  we  pass  over 
seven  generations,  observing  the  remark- 
able fact  that  the  chiefs  of  t£is  family  have 
always  been  in  the  military  service  of  their 
own  country,  or  that  of  some  allied  power. 
George  Haikett,  the  ninth  in  lineal  descent, 
and  a  distinguished  officer,  married  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Sir  Patrick  Hepburn  of  Wauch- 
ton,  and  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter, 
of  whom  Sir  John  Haikett^  knight,  thira 
son  of  George  Haikett^  received  tne  nonour 
of  knighthood  from  King  James  VI.,  rose 
to  the  rank  of  general  in  the  Dutch  service, 
and  had  the  command  of  a  Scots  regiment. 
He  was  killed  at  the  seige  of  Bois-le-duc  in 
1628,  leaving  a  son,  Maurice  Haikett,  a  cap- 
tain in  the  army,  who  was  killed  at  Maee- 
tricht  in  1G75,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
estates  by  his  only  son,  Edward  Haikett,  a 
major  in  the  Dutch  service,  who  married  a 
lady  of  rank  in  Holland.  He  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Ramilies  in  1706,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  only  son,  Charles  Haikett, 
Esq.,  who  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general,  and  had  the  command  of  a  Scottt 
regiment  in  Holland.  He  left  a  son,  Fre- 
deriok-Grodar  Haikett,  who  became  a  major- 
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general  in  the  BritiBh  service ;  and  dying  in 
Aogust  1803,  aged  75,  left  issue. 

HALKETT,  General  Sir  Coun,  G.C.B., 
and  G.C.H.,  Governor  of  Chelsea  Hospital. 
This  gallant  officer  was  bom  in  1774,  and 
died  at  his  residence  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  in 
September  1856.  The  deceased  was  elclest 
son  of  Major-General  Frederick  Halkett, 
by  his  marriage  with  Miss  Beaton,  and  was 
in  the  83d  year  of  his  age.  He  entered  the 
army  as  ensign  in  the  3d  Buffs,  and  served 
subsequently  in  other  regiments,  until  he 
obtained  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  in  1803.  He 
was  then  ordered  to  take  part  in  the  struggle 
in  the  Peninsula,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  brigade  of  tne  German  Le- 
gion, and  during  that  command,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  battles  of  Albuera,  Sala- 
manca^ Yittoria,  and  the  Passage  of  the 
Nive,  for  his  services  at  which  he  received 
a  cross.  The  gallant  General  was  also  at 
Waterloo,  under  the  command  of  General 
Lord  HilL  At  that  signal  victory  Sir  Colin's 
division  was  hotly  en^^ed,  and  he  had  four 
horses  shot  under  hmi^  and  also  received 
four  wounds.  Sir  Cohn  Halkett's  active 
military  career  may  be  considered  to  Lave 
closed  with  the  return  of  peace.  In  1830  he 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  31st  Foot,  and 
in  1847  was  transferred  to  the  colonelcy -in- 
chief  of  the  45th  Nottinghamshire  Foot, 
which  became  vacant  by  his  decease.  The 
gallant  General  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  but  only 
filled  that  position  a  few  months,  when  the 
death  of  General  Sir  George  Anson  led  to  a 
vacancy  of  the  governorship  of  that  military 
asylum,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at 
once  conferred  the  honourable  appointment 
on  the  gallant  deceased.  Sir  Culm  was  no- 
minated a  Grand  Cross  of  the  military 
order  of  the  Bath  in  1848.  He  was  also  a 
Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Hanoverian 
Guelphic  order,  a  Knight  Third  Class  of 
Wilhelm  of  the  Netherlands,  a  Knight 
Conmiander  of  the  Bavarian  Order  of  Maxi- 
milian Josepb,  and  Knight  cf  the  Tower 
and  Sword  of  Portugal  The  late  Sir  Colin 
was  married,  and  left  an  only  son.  Captain 
Frederick  J.  C.  Halkett  (of  the  7l8t  Re- 
giment), and  three  daughters.  Sir  CoUn 
Halkett's  brother,  also  distinguished  for 
his  militarr  talents  during  the  great  Euro- 
pean war,  held  the  high  post  of  commander- 
m-chief  of  the  Hanoverian  army. 

HALKET-CRAIGIE-INGLIS, 
Charl^,  Esq.  of  Cramond  (formerly  of 
HallhilL  Fife),  was  the  son  of  John  Cor- 
nelius Craigie  Halkett,  and  gran'lson  of 
Charles  Halkett,  a  colonel  in  the  Dutch 
service,  and  governor  of  Namur,  who  was 
the  son  of  Frederick  Godar  Halkett,  before 
mentioned.  Mr  Craigie-Halket-Inglis  was 
bom  the  10th  December  1800 ;  served  for 
some  time  in  the  9:kl  Regiment,  and  married, 
on  the  26th  March  1824,  Susan,  youngest 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Marjoribanks  of  Lees, 
baronet,  and  has  issue,  four  sons  and 
three  daughters.  His  eldest  son  and  heir, 
John  Cornelius,  was  bom  in  1830. 


HALKETT.  Sir  Peter,  of  Pitfirrane, 
who  is  descended  from  the  same  ancestor 
as  the  Halketts  of  Hallhill  and  Cramond. 
represented  the  Dunfermline  district  ox 
burghs  in  Parliament  in  1734.  He  entered 
the  army,  and  was  with  Colonel  Lee's  rM^- 
ment  at  tne  battle  of  Gladsmuir,  when  Sir 
John  Cope  was  defeated  in  1745.  Sir  Peter 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Prince  Charles's 
troops,  and  allowed  to  go  at  liberty  on  his 
parole  of  honour.  He  was  one  of  five  offi- 
cers (the  others  being  the  Honourable  Mr 
Ross,  Captain  L.  Scott,  and  Lieutenants 
Fan][uhar8on  and  Cumming),  who  refused, 
in  February  1746,  to  rejoin  their  regiments 
on  the  Duke  of  Cuiuberland's  conunand, 
and  threat  of  forfeiting  their  commissions. 
Their  noble  answer,  "  that  His  Royal  High- 
ness was  master  of  the  commissions,  but 
not  of  their  honour  "  was  approved  by  Go- 
vernment ;  and  Sir  JPeter,  in  1754,  embarked 
for  America,  in  command  of  the  44th  Regi- 
meut.  He  fell,  with  his  youngest  sott 
James,  in  General  Braddock's  defeat  by  the 
Indians,  9th  July  1755.  Sir  Peter  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  son.  Sir  Peter  Halkett, 
who,  dying  unmarried  in  1779,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  first  cousin.  Sir  John  Wed- 
derbume  of  Gosford,  baronet ;  and  Sir  John, 
in  consequence  of  the  succession  to  the  Pit- 
firrane estate  o]>ening  to  him,  assumed  thd 
name  of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged 
— \'iz.,  Sir  John  Wedderbume  Halkett, 
baronet,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Sir 
Charles  Halkett,  at  whose  death,  without 
issue,  on  26th  January  1837,  the  title  de- 
volved on  his  brother,  Admiral  Sir  Peter 
Halkett,  G.C.H.^  who  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Wilham  To<Ul,  Esq.,  and  had 
issue.  Sir  John  Halkett,  commander  royal 
navy,  who  was  bom  in  1805,  and  married 
Amelia  Howl,  daughter  of  Colonel  Conway, 
and  left  issue, — 

HALKETT,  Sir  Peteb  Arthur,  of  Pit- 
firrane, the  present  baronet,  who  was  bom 
the  Ist  May  1834,  and  succeeded  his  father 
on  4th  August  1847. 

HALKETT,  Lady  Anne,  a  Scottish 
authoress,  was  bom  m  1632.  Her  father, 
Robert  Murray,  a  cadet  of  the  Tullibardine 
family,  was  preceptor  to  Charles  I.,  and 
afterwards  provost  of  Eton  College:  and 
her  mother,  who  was  connected  witn  the 
noble  family  of  Perth,  was  sub-goveraess  to 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  Princess 
Elizabeth.  Lady  Anne  was  carefully  in- 
structed by  her  parents  in  the  various 
branches  of  a  liberal  and  learned  education ; 
but  she  especially  devoted  herself  to  the 
study  of  theology  and  medicine,  and  be- 
came so  famous  for  her  proficiency  in  the 
latter,  as  well  as  in  the  practice  of  surgery, 
that  she  was  consulted  bv  persons  oi  the 
highest  rank,  and  even  by  men  of  great 
professional  eminence.  She  and  her  family 
8ufFere<l  much  for  their  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  Charles  I.  during  the  great  civil 
war.  In  1656,  she  married  Sir  James 
Halkett  of  Pitfirrane,  in  Fife,  to  whom  she 
bore  four  children.     During  ner  first  preg- 
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»^v  »»i  XV  Hiie  uiarrifd  Sir  Ht-ury  WanJ- 

Ihw  of  Pitrt'avie,  in  FitV,  to  wliom  whe  Inire 
ft»iir  (laujjrliterH  and  a  son.  She  iliod  aliout 
the  year  17-7.  Slie  at  tirst  attfUipUMl  to  ]>aK.H 
off  the  ballad  «)f  Jiai  dy kiiutr  as  a  ^'cnuine 
fragment  of  lui  auci«;nt  |M)em,  uud  cautjed 
Ler  bruther-iu-law,  »Sir  John  Bruce  of  Kin- 
ron,  to  communicate  the  M.S.  to  Lord 
Burning  -  liiraBelf  a  ]x>et— as  a  copy  of  a 
manuscript  found  in  an  old  vault  in  Dun- 
fermline. The  ])oem  was  first  published  in 
1719^  it  was  afterwards  admitted  by  Kain- 
tay  mto  the  "  Everj^reen,"  and  for  manv 
years  was  receiveil  as  a  genuine  old  ballad. 
Tlie  real  authontlup  was  fintt  disclosed  by 
Bishop  Percy  in  his  "  l{eli<iuea/'  publishccl 
in  17*^,  and  has  since  been  established 
beyond  a  doubt. 

HALL,  Hknry,  of  ITaugh-head,  a  de- 
voted adherent  of  the  Covenant,  ren^lered 
himself  couspicuouii,  after  the  year  1051,  by 
the  countenance  which  he  gave  to  the  {ler- 
leouted  preachers,  and  by  his  own  zealous 
tfforts  to  propagate  the  goH])el  both  in  Kug- 
and  and  ScotlaniL     His  estate  lay  in  the 
lariali  of  Kckfonl,  in  Te\notdai(',  and  he 
esitated  n(»t  to  give  his  gn^und  for  field- 
reaching  when  few  else  woultl  venture  to 
o  so.     He  h;id  an  active  part  in  most  of 
le  trannactioiis  of  the  Covenanters,  and 
as  one  of  tlie  commanding  otficers  in  their 
my  fn)m  the  skinnish  at   Drumclo*',  to 
e  defeat  at   Both  well  Bridge,   in    June 
79.     He  afterwards  escaped  to  Holland, 
t  soon  retunie<l  home,  and  lurked,  chiefly 
conii>any  of  Mr  (.-iuvill,  in  Fifc^shire.  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Queunsferry,  where, 
an  attempt  b<.>ing  niailt:  to  seize  him  b}- 
ddleton,  governor  of  lUackness  Castle, 
was  mortally  wounded  in  the  strugKle 
t  ensued^  and  die<i  on  his  way  to  Edin- 
gh,  a  prisoner.     Ui)on  him  was  found  a 
B  draught  of    an  nn-"'- — -^    ' 


riiciuruo,  M.  D.  ut  vul 

Profes&«.»r   Halyburtou 

17 12,  in  his  ;Wth  year.  '. 
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mg  to  her  bis  authority.  But  no  sooner 
was  the  Primate,  by  the  aid  of  the  cele- 
hnted  Cardan,  reetored  to  health,  than  he 
used  all  his  influence  with  his  brother  to 
break  off  the  negotiation ;  and  Arran,  in 
consequence,  retained  posstrauou  of  the  Re- 
gency for  three  years  more,  and  only  re- 
signed it  at  last  on  receiving  a  jparliamentary 
Ibcknowledgment  uf  his  right  of  succession  to 
the  throne.  The  Archbishop  subsequently 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  obstruct  the  progrtaui 
of  the  Reformation  in  (Scotland;  and  in 
1563j  three  years  after  the  new  religion  had 
obtamed  the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  he 
was  committed  to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh 
for  having  celebrated  mass  contrary  to  law. 
He  was  soon,  however,  Uberated,  on  the  in- 
tercession of  Queen  Mary,  at  whose  request 
be  baptized,  in  1566,  the  ivfant  prince 
James,  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  Queen  having  soon  after  re- 
storod  him  to  his  consistorial  jurisdiction, 
he  grantcKl  a  commissitm  to  judges,  who 
pnmounced  sentence  of  divorce  between 
the  Earl  of  Bothwell  and  his  wife,  the  Lady 
Jean  Gordon.  He  adhered  faithfully  to 
the  Queen  throughout  her  subsequent  mis- 
fortune in  Scotland,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Langude,  he  was  among  those  of  the  name 
of  Hamilton  who  were  proscribed  and  at- 
tainted by  Parliament.  Ou^the  capture  of 
the  Castle  of  Dumbarton,  April  2,  1571,  the 
Archbishop,  who  had  found  a  temporary 
refuge  there,  was  taken  piisoner,  and  car- 
ried under  a  strong  guard  to  Stirliug,  where 
an  attempt  was  made  to  convict  him  of  the 
murder  of  the  King  (Lord  Daruley)  and  the 
Regent  (the  Earl  of  Murray),  but  these  ac- 
cusations could  not  be  substantiated.  He 
was,  however,  condemned  to  death  by  the 
Regent  Lennox,  in  terms  of  the  a«:t  of  for- 
faulture  already  passed  against  him,  und  was 
accordingly  lumgcd  in  his  poutihcal  robes 
on  the  common  gibbet  of  Stirliug,  April  5, 
1571,  being  the  first  bishop  in  {Scotland  who 
had  died  by  the  hands  ot  the  executioner, 
and  the  last  Scottish  Primate  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  By  his  mi:»tress,  Grizzel 
Semple,  widow  of  James  Hamilton  of  Stane- 
house,  h<9  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 

HANDYSIDE,  Robert,  a  Lord  of  Ses- 
sion, was  born  at  Glasgow  in  1708,  and  died 
at  the  seat  of  his  brother-in-law,  Robert 
Bruce,  Esq.  of  Kennet  and  Grangemuir,  on 
Uie  21st  April  1858.  His  Lordship  had  fur 
some  time  been  in  rather  an  unsatisfactory 
state  of  health,  but  it  was,  we  believe,  a  very 
sudden  and  brief  illness  that  carried  him 
off.  The  learned  judge  ]>a8sed  the  Scotch 
bar  in  1822 ;  for  some  time  he  filled  the 
office  of  depute-advocate  under  the  Whig 
Government ;  he  was  ai)pointed  sheriff  of 
Stirhngshire  in  1840 ;  and  in  1853,  on  the 
accession  of  Lord  Abenleen  to  power,  he 
was  chosen  soUcitor-general ;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  same  year,  he  was  selected  to 
fiU  the  vacancy  occasioned  on  the  bench  by 
the  lamented  death  of  Lord  Anderson.  His 
Lordship^  who  was  a  judge  both  in  the 
Courts  of  Session  and  Justiciary,  ticquitted 


himself  during  his  brief  tenure  of  the  judicial 
office  with  great  ability  in  both  departments 
of  the  law.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Glasgow 
met  chant,  was  married,  in  1848,  to  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Alexander  Bruce  of 
Kennet,  and  was  in  his  sixtieth  year. 

HANNAY  of  Kingsmuur,  The  Family 
OF.— The  Hannays  came  originally  from 
Wigtonshire,  whose  head,  for  ages,  was 
Haunay  of  Sorbie  Castle,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  Scotland.  Etymology  and 
history,  as  well  as  tradition,  combine  m  as- 
signing to  them  a  Scandinavian  origin ; 
for  '*  Hannay  "  was  the  name  of  a  parish  in 
Lincolnshire  before  the  conquest.  "  Nay  " 
is  a  Norse  termination  ;  and  the  Norse  sea* 
ravens  haunted  the  coasts  of  Galloway  as 
early  as  the  ninth  century.  Among  the 
]>owerful  chiefs  of  Galluway  who  swore  fealty 
to  Edward  I.  in  12{)6,  the  Hannays  occur 
along  with  the  Macl)owaUs  and  M'Cul- 
lochs.  From  about  tliis  time,  we  find  De 
Hannas,  Hannays,  and  Ahaunays,  in  the 
best  Scottish  records.  A  whole  district  of 
Wigtonshire  was  called  Machers-Hannay, 
from  the  family  possessions  there.  Their 
crest  and  motto  seem  derived  from  Uie 
CVusades.  Their  arms  are  found  in  the 
MSS.  of  Sir  David  Lindsay  and  Pont; 
and  their  iuiiK>rtance  and  antiquity  are 
amply  vouched  for  by  Chalmers,  Nisbet, 
Piayfair,  and  other  Scottish  writers.  In 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Sorbie  esUite  passed  by  marriage  to  one  of 
Lord  Galloway's  family,  of  the  projHjrty  of 
which  house  it  is  still  a  part.  The  ruins  of 
the  old  **  place  "  still  show  its  importance. 
The  Hannays  of  Sorbie  are  found  sitting  in 
the  Scottish  Parhameuts  during  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries ;  and  earlier,  several 
members  of  the  race  occujiied  distinguished 
]iositions  before  and  during  the  civil  war. 
Dr  James  Haunay  (whose  name  occurs  in 
Wood's  Atheiice)  was  the  Dean  of  Edin- 
burgh who  read  Laud  s  celebrated  Liturgy 
in  1637.  Sir  Robert  Haunay  of  Mochruni, 
kniglit,  was  created  a  baronet  by  King 
Charles  1.  in  1G30,  and  died  in  1687,  leaving 
a  daughter  Jane,  who  married  first.  Lorn 
Coote,  Earl  of  Montraith,  and  seamdly. 
Sir  Robert  Reading,  transmitting  her  blooil 
through  both  alliances  to  very  great  Houses, 
including  Abercorn.  *  *  The  lauds  of  Sorbie," 
says  the  learned  herald,  Nisbet,  **  are  now 
possessed  by  others,  but  the  family  is  at 
present  represented  by  Mr  Robert  Hannay 
of  Kingsmuir."  This  Robert  Hannay,  who 
possessed  Kingsmuir  in  1700,  had  obtained 
It  by  marrying  a  Livingstone,  widow  of 
Colonel  Borthwick.  Leaving  no  issue,  he 
was  succeeded  bv  his  sister,  Ann  Haunay 
of  Kingsmuir.  This  lady  (who  was  married 
to  Captain  Erskine  of  Dun,  but  was  also 
childles<),)  disposed  of  the  estate  by  will,  to 
her  friend  and  kinsman,  James  Hannay, 
son  of  Patrick  Hannay,  from  whom  it 
parsed  to  his  brother,  John  Hannay  of 
Kingsmuir.  He  married  a  Miss  Brown, 
and  left  an  heir,  George  Hannay  of  Kin^- 
muir,  who  was  in  the  service  of  the  British 
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Crown  in  America,  and  so  remained,  till 
tile  war  of  independence  drove  him  home. 
By  hiA  wife,  a  Miss  Hambly  of  Exeter,  he 
left  two  sons,  Peter  Hannay,  Esq.  of  Kings- 
muir,  who  fousrbt  as  a  lieutenant  in  H. M.S. 
Defiance,  at  Trafalgar,  and  died  without 
issue,  wnen  the  estate  descended  to  the 
second  son, 

HANNAY,  Geobob  Fbanctb,  Esquire 
of  Kingsmuir,  who  is  the  present  male  re- 
presentative of  the  ancient  Scottish  family 
of  Hannay.  Mr  Hannay  married  Miw 
Cnnninghame  of  Pitarthie  (whose  grand- 
father, Captain  Cunningham,  R.N.,  claimed 
the  earldom  of  Glencaim),  and  has  issue, 
his  heir  being  Major  George  Francis 
Hannay,  Fife  Militia  Artillery. 

HANNAY-CUNNINGHAM,  Robert, 
of  Pitarthie,  second  son  of  Geon?e  Francis 
Hannay,  Esq.  of  Kingsmuir,  was  bom  at 
Kirtgsmuir  House,  in  the  parish  of  Crail, 
in  the  year  1827.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion partly  at  Anstruther,  and  partly  at  the 
Collie  in  St  Andrews ;  and  having  chosen 
the  medical  pn)fes8ion.  he  attended  the  me- 
dical classes  at  Edinburgh.  In  January 
1854,  Mr  Cunningham  embarked,  with  his 
wife  and  children,  on  board  the  ship 
Tayleur,  for  Australia ;  and  in  prosecution 
of  that  voyage,  met  with  very  tempestuous 
winds  and  stormy  weather.  In  particular, 
on  the  2lRt  of  the  same  month,  about  noon, 
David  Nicolsoii,  mason,  Pittenweem,  a 
passenger,  went  below  and  re|x^rted  that 
the  ship  was  in  danger,  being  not  far  from 
land,  and  drifting  fast  ashore.  Upon  re- 
ceiving this  stunning  information  many 
rushed  on  deck,  and  there  witnessed  an 
appalling  scene  indeed,  the  sea  running 
mountains  high,  and  the  ship  driving  on  a 
lee  shore.  The  parties  had  only  been  there 
for  about  half  an  hour  when  the  ship  struck 
on  Lambay  Island,  Dublin  Bay.  This 
happened  at  about  one  o'clock  afternoon. 
A  rope  was  quickly  got  ashore  from  the 
vessel,  and  attached  to  the  land,  and  many, 
by  that  means,  reached  the  island  ;  among 
others,  James  Watson,  a  native  of  Cellar- 
dyke,  who  was  a  passenger.  Scarcely  had 
he  reached  the  land,  however,  when  the 
ship  gave  a  lurch  which  broke  the  rope,  and 
all  that  were  upon  it  were  cast  into  the  sea, 
and  perished.  When  the  vessel  struck  she 
was  within  thirty  yards  of  the  island,  but 
the  waves  were  running  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  high,  and  it  was  only  the  strong 
and  able-bodied  that  could  reach  the  land. 
The  scene  which  now  presented  itself  was 
most  heart-rending.  The  number  of  pass- 
engers in  the  ship,  including  the  crew,  was 
574  ;  of  these,  344  were  drowned,  and  only 
230  saved.  A  private  letter  from  one  of  the 
Borvivors,  in  alluding  to  Mr  Hannay-Cun- 
ningham,  says.  **The  ship's  surgeon  was  a 
noble  fellow ;  tie  strugglea  hard  to  save  his 
wife  and  child  ;  he  succeeded  in  getting 
half  way  to  the  shore  on  a  rope,  holiling  his 
child  by  its  clothes  in  his  teeth,  when  the 
ship  again  lurched,  dragging  the  rope  from 
the  huids  of  those  who  held  it  on  the  rocks, 
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when  the  poor  fellow,  with  his  child,  were 
buried  in  the  waves.  He  again  appeared 
above  water,  however,  withont  the  child, 
and  in  place  of  swimming  ashore  to  save  his 
own  life,  he  swam  back  to  the  ship,  and  got 
upon  the  ladder  suspended  from  its  side. 
He  then  climbed  on  board,  and  the  captain 
assisted  him  in  strapping  his  remaining 
child,  the  eldest  boy,  upon  his  back ;  ana 
thus  burdened,  he  made  another  desperate 
effort  to  gain  the  shore,  but  failed.    The 

Carticulars  of  the  second  attempt  can  only 
e  imperfectly  gleaned.  He  regained  the 
vessel,  however,  once  more,  but  without  his 
boy,  who.  in  some  inexplicable  manner,  was 
torn  fn)m  him,  and  perished,  notwithstand- 
ing the  precaution  wnich  had  been  taken  to 
secure  him  to  his  father's  person.  His  wife, 
who  had  undergone  the  anguish  of  witness- 
ing in  succession  the  destruction  of  her 
children,  and  the  fearful  danger  of  her  hus- 
band, was  now  on  her  knees  on  the  deck, 
apparently  in  a  state  of  frantic  destraction. 
Her  husband  endeavoure<l  to  rouse  her, 
parted  her  hair  from  her  face,  and  fastened 
it  in  a  knot  behiud,  and  then  led  her  over 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  for  the  third 
time,  heavily  burdened,  attempted  to  gain 
the  shore.  He  had  reached  tlie  rocks,  and 
was  almost  safe,  when  a  heavy  surge  carried 
both  into  the  water.  Mr  Cunningham,  still 
retaining  hold  of  his  wife,  again  succeeded 
in  catching  hold  of  a  rope  hanging  from  the 
ship's  side.  He  caused  her  likewise  to  take 
bold  of  the  rope,  and  they  held  themselves 
thus  suspended  for  a  considerable  time.  At 
length  Mrs  Cunningham  dropped  from  her 
bold,  while  he  at  the  same  instant  grasped 
her ;  both  went  down,  and  were  swept 
under  the  vessel.  He  was  once  more  seen 
to  rise,  but  only  to  throw  both  his  arms 
high  in  the  air,  and  he  then  sank  for  the 
last  time.  Thus  perished,  in  the  27th  year 
of  his  age,  Robert  Hannay-Cunningnam, 
Susan,  his  wife  (who  was  the  third  daughter 
of  Dr  Wise,  R.N.,  Cupar),  in  her  26th 
year,  Henry  Thomson  Hannay,  aged  4 
years  and  6  months,  and  Geo.  Francis 
Hannay,  aged  14  months,  and  Elizabeth 
Sheppiml,  tneir  attached  servant. 

HANNAY  of  Grennan,  The  Family 
OF,  a  junior  branch  of  the  Hannays.  waa 
early  settled  at  Grennan,  in  Wigtonsnire ; 
an  offshoot  of  which,  springing  from  a  mar- 
riage in  Charles  the  Second's  time,  with  a 
Macculloch  of  Myretown,  was  settled  be- 
fore the  end  of  that  century,  at  Knock  and 
Garrarie,  in  Wigtonshire, — farms  belonging 
to  their  kinsmen,  the  Maxwells,  baronets  of 
Monreith,  who  had  married  into  the  Mac- 
culloch family  about  the  same  time.  This 
ancient  branch  of  the  Maxwells  were  ear- 
nest Covenanters  also,  and  offered  the  lands 
referred  to  on  what  were  of  old  called 
"  kindly  "  terms  in  Scotland,  '*  as  long  as 
wood  grew  and  water  ran,"  to  their  Hannay 
relatitms.  Of  those,  John  Hannay  of  Elnock 
and  Garrarie,  married  in  1710,  Janet,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr  Patrick  Dickson,  of  a  stock  which 
occurs  as  sufferers  in  the  cause  of  the  Cove- 
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nMnt,  and  had,— 1.  Jobn  Honiuy  uf  Knicb 
BOil  Ounrie,  who  nutnitnJ  his  uouoiii, 
Griml  Diduon.  Froni  him  il<w<.-ciiifeii 
(unoug  aChen)  Peter  Uunnay,  Buldoun,  a 
vHll-known  agricultunst  of  the  kat  century  - 
tlte  ILuinaVK  Bettlori  »C  Bonrlurrau  ;  ihe 
late  John  Haiuay  <>[  Malubay  ;  Aluiander 
Huuiav,  EtH|.,  bauker,  Diimfricii;  and 
Blliot  Hannajr,  E«q.,  ot  the  War  Ofiit,., 
i  Rfiberl  Haiuiay,  born  in  1720,  many 
vean  a  merchant  in  Olai^fow.  Ho  uutrrieil, 
lieEore  1744,  Joan,  daughter  ot  Ali^nander 
Maiwell,  Ebti.  of  Ncwlaw,  in  KLrkcud- 
briehl*liire,  «on  of  Samuid,  ann  of  John, 
wm  of  Edward,  third  Bon  of  thu  ceI«bcaEed 
John  Maxwell  Lord  Herriea,  the  loyal 
friend  of  M«7  Queen  of  Scots.  By  tliia 
alUanis,  which  brought  into  the  family 
some  of  the  highenC  blood  of  Scotland, 
Robart  Hannay,  dying  in  1793,  left  John, 
Robert,  and  Samuel,  M.D.,  who  sU  died 
unmarried ;  and  James  Hannay  of  Blair- 
iiinie,  Esq.,  ainagiatrale  for  Kirk  cud  lin(;ht- 
ihire,  who  married  in  1788.  Marion  Sliaw, 
a  cuuiiin  of  the  eminent  Professor  Tbomaa 
Broirn,  the  roetaphygician,  and  u  ileBCcnd- 
aat  mati!inally  of  the  Browns  of  Quiiluitli, 
the  M'DuwalU  of  Glen,  and  many  good 
Gallovoj  families.  Of  this  mamOBe  (Mr 
Bannay  of  Blairinnie  having  died  in  1S20), 
twofiune^urvlve, — 1,  Robert  Hannay,  Eiiq. , 
odcocate  ;  and  2,  David  Hannay,  Esq.,  for- 
merly of  Carlinwark  House,  who  married 
EUialxith.  daughter  of  Captain  WitUiuu 
ABieck,  who  baa  surviving  a  son, 

HANNAY,  JiHEH,  Hometimeof  Her 
Majesty'!  Navy,  author  of  "  Singleton 
Fontenny,"  "Satire  and  Satirials,"  4c.  He 
waa  bom  at  Dumfries  in  February  1827. 
and  educated  in  England.  He  enti^vU  tht 
royal  navy  in  March  IKIO,  and  nerved  nndei 
various  commandera  until  July  184ii.  Dur. 
ing  all  this  time  he  wok  sCudyine  the  Greek 
aiul  Latin  clasaicB,  and  he  soonahowtdbi 
self  t«  be  a  ritHi  scholar  in  those  languaj; 
KclinriuiiibinK  the  naval  profeuion,  and 
devoting  himsell  to  literary  inirauita,  r~  *" 
came  a  uontributor  to  tile  Qii'irlrrly  Ri 
the  AVirttttum,  and  other  leading  joumala 
and  periodicata,  hia  Bnt  Kustain«<l  work 
hiring  "Sing]at*>n  Fonlenoy,"  piibhahed  in 
1890,  which  immediately  gave  him  a  [mai- 
tion  among  men  of  lettenu  He  deliveTBl, 
in  1853,  a  very  spirited  eouise  of  lectures  on 
"  Satim  and  Satirists, ''  isaued  in  a  volume 
the  year  after,  and  pjlitiahnl  in  1853,  the 
remarkably  clever  novel  ufEuntaue  Ciin- 
yscs,"  which  has  been  translated  into  Ger- 
man. In  1857  he  was  induced  to  aUnd  fi>r 
Dumfriesj  but  though  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  in  his  favour  be  was  defeated. 
poUinf-  18.^  votes.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
coUection  of  fuaitive  naval  piecei,  under 
the  title  ot  "  Sketches  in  Ultramarine." 
His  papers  in  the  Qiiarterls  bave  been 
published  in  a  sei-arate  volume,  with  an  oc 
captation  due  to  their  imdoubteil  merit, 
He  was  a  great  friend  of  Thackeray,  a  mosi 
graceful  and  generous  memoir  of  whom  In 
published  in  the  funn  ef  a  iiamphlet.     Mi 


aniiay  afterwards  removed  to  Edinbureb 
I  edit  the  Conrant  newapa|ier,  which  ho 
inducted  with  great  ability,  and  with  great 
advantage  to  literature,  for  aeveral  years, 
but  he  b^  recently  gone  to  London  to  edit 
Er«t  class  pai«r  in  the  metropolis. 
HARVEY,    Georgk.  R-S.A.,   Scottish 
sinter,  was  bom  in  1806  at  m  Ninians, 
-'ifeahire.     Whilst  eerving  his  time  with  > 
bookseller,  he  employed  every  spare  momenti 
drawing;   and  when,  in  18:24,  he  waa 
lowed  to  enter  the  Trustees'  Abideiny  aB 
student  of  art,  iiis  procuress  was  prt^por- 
mably  rapid.     From  the  firat,  Mr  Uar- 
ys  pictures  were   generally  popular  in 
lotlond,  but  it  was  long  before  they  aO' 
quirai  anything  like  equal  favour  in  Eng- 
land,    He  has,   of  course,    jiainted   many 
Eiutures.smallin  size  and  triflmg  in  subject; 
ut  the  majority  have  lieen  characterii>ed  by 
BeriiiUHneiia  of  purpose,  and  a  thoughtfw 
ilevelopment  of  the  conception.     Especially 
has  he  laboured  on  the  history  ot  the  Scot- 
tish Covenantera  and  the  English  Puritans, 
Amoujt  his  chief  works  are,  —   Co  vanatitero* 
;hing,"  1830;  Cnvennaters'  Baptiam," 


1831; 


"  1810 1 


The  Duke  of  Argyll  an  hour  bcfi 
Execution,"  1843;  "Bunyan  in  Bedford 
Jail,"  1838  ;  "  First  Readmg  of  the  Bible 
in  the  C:rypt  of  St  Paul's."  1847  :  "  Quittinff 
the  Mause,"  1848;  "Highland  FunenJ,^ 
■■44;  "Glen  Enterkin,"  1B4G;  "Sabbath 

tiie  Glen,"  13D8.  Several  of  these  havo 
l>een  engraved.     He  is  one  o[   the  oWert 

embers  of  the  Scottish  Academy,  having 

vome  asiiociate  at  its  foiuidatiou,  in  1826, 

id  member  in  ISaS, 

H  A  S  T  I  E,  AbEXANPER,  of  Carnock. 
This  genUeman  was  the  senior  partner  of 
the  firm  oF  Roliert  Haatie  and  Company, 
merchants  in  Gla^ow,  tradinj;  to  the  Eut 
Indies  and  America,  and  was  Urn  in  Glas- 
gow on  the  a4th  April  1805.  Hia  father, 
Tiubert  Haatie,  merchant  in  Glasgow,  wa< 
a  man  of  singular  excellencf,  and  one  who, 
in  a  rare  degree,  unite<l  the  gifts  of  a  culti- 
vated intellect  with  the  affections  of  a  warm 
and  kind  heart.  In  the  language  of  our 
day,  ho  was  a  self-made  man.  but  he  rosa 
by  the  force  of  a  superior  character.  In 
businiHi,  Kobert  Haatie  combined  enters 
prise  with  prudence,  and  by  his  probity  and 
talent,  founded  a  mercantile  bouse,  whicb 
became  one  of  the  most  res|iectable  in  GUw 
gow.  The  widow  of  this  remarkable  man, 
and  the  mother  of  Alexander,  tlie  subject 
of  our  sketch,  lived  till  1KC4.  and  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  a  line  old  Christian 
hidy — homely  »ad  unpretending — with  > 
natural  graeefulnwta  of  manner,  which  bo- 
tokened  a  superior  mind.  The  attachment 
woB  strong  between  her  and  her  son.  For 
many  years  they  kept  house  together,  and 
his  conduct  towards  her  throughout,  wu  > 
l«autiful  example  of  Rlial  affection.  Such 
were  the  domestic  inftuences  under  whicA 
Mr  Alexander  Haatie  was  reareil,  and  it 
cannot  be  dnulited  that  they  had  much  t« 
do  with  the  formation  of  tils  character.    Ha 
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leoeiTed  •  liberal  edncatiDnm  (llaaijoii.  Ic 
mkriEi  Cbe  •olldity  of  his  acqairaments,  and 
th«  confideDce  renoa«d  ill  him  by  hu  po- 
RDts,  Uut  aboat  the  yrai  1S22,  whnt  only 
KTenteen  jtm  of  see,  he  nas  pat  into 
businwis  in  Canida,  where,  of  necessity,  he 
WIS  left  much  to  himself ;  and  where,  in 
Uie  school  of  eelf-reliance,  he  nurtured  the 
(jualiUe*  which  were  to  Qt  him  for  a  more 
■"flflponflible  pooitjon.  Meanwhile,  the  bnni- 
nsM  at  home  was  erowin^  rapidly,  aod  an 
hia  assistance  in  it  became  icdtspenBable.  be 
was  recalled  from  the  colony  in  Fi^liruary 
1827,  a  month  or  two  before  his  father's 
death.  This  e>-ent  left  bim  head  of  the 
firm,  and  in  full  charge  of  the  home  depar 
ment  of  a  prosperoiK  trade.  His  life  as 
merchant  in  hia  native  city  now  eommenceit 
for  (rood  or  ill.  Years  of  hard  labour  fol- 
lowed, in  which  we  hear  notliine  of  him, 
but  in  which  he  was  not  only  steadily  huilJ- 
ing  uj)  a  fortune,  but  making  f  nr  himself  an 
enduring  name  a«  an  unblemished  example 
of  the  commercial  virtiieH.  Eight  feon 
after  the  commencement  of  hia  career  lie 

mors— rix,  in  18,37.  he  miulehis  tint  venture 
into  public  life  by  entering  the  Torni  Coun- 
ciL  Wben  his  great  natural  caution  is 
taken  into  account,  we  may  conclude  that 
by  this  time  his  nnccesa  in  the  world  had 
Hiready  been  no  decided  as  t-o  warrant  soroe 
ahuv  I'lF  bia  attention  being  devoted  to  the 
general  ititerents  nf  the  community.  Tlie 
ten  precediiig  years  of  exclusive  application 
to  business  must  have  been  marked  by  do 
ordinary  diligence  and  ability.  Thence- 
forth his  business  was  not  neglected,  for  he 
atil!  maintained  a  strict  perxunal  control 
over  bis  affairs,  but  much  of  bis  time  was 

E'Ten  to  the  service  of  hia  fellow- citizens. 
I  1846,  Mr  Haptie  became  the  foremost 
pahlic  man  in  the  city—its  chirf  magistrate, 
— aa  high  in  reputation  as  in  oKice, —looked 
Dp  to  by  all  with  fervid  esteem  am!  un- 
Bmited  trust  On  closer  acquaintance  he 
was  found  to  be  worthy  of  this  cuntidencD- 
Some  of  the  (jualitics  which  are  necessary 
to  complete  nuccess  might  be  wanting,  but 
hepoBMssed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  more 
■obd  abilities  which  litted  him  for  doiug 
BW>d  service  to  the  public, — integrity,  know- 
ledge of  buHinens,  industry,  punctuality. 
His  very  appearance  commanded  respect 
Manly  strength,  inteUigence,  and  thought- 
ful seriousness,  were  exprFesed  in  his  frame 
•nd  countenance.  One  could  not  look  on 
him  without  being  impressed  with  his  supe- 
riority,-tall,  weU-made,  massive,  not  old 
mnuRh  to  be  venerable,  but  mature  enough 
to  be  honoured,  without  one  trace  of  vanity 
or  self-importance-  Outside  observers,  who 
took  an  interent  in  Council  proceedings,  soon 
fiial  on  Mr  Hastje  as  a  man  of  mark,  and 
kept  their  eye  on  him  as  one  likely  to  rise. 
In  addition  to  eamestneSB  of  purpose,  he 
brought  to  bear  on  the  matters  under  con- 
cMentinn  an  able  mind  and  sound  informm- 
tton.  There  was  no  shaming,  no  trifling, 
no  factious  oppontion,  no  speakijtg  fur 
216 


r  king's  B^e.  Wben  he  spoke  it  «M  to 
jioint,  and  bis  words  hit  the  mark.  Ex- 
cluding from  his  attention  things  irrelevant, 
and  concentrating  his  mind  on  what  was  ne- 
cessary and  important,  he  imparteil  by  this 
means  a  real  value  to  his  labours,  and  with- 
out seeming  to  be  busy,  he  had  the  power  of 
putting  through  hie  hands  a  lar^e  amoont 
of  work.  During  the  period  that  he  united 
in  his  person  the  n  Sices  of  Provost  and  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  the  city,  for  which  ha 
was  elected  reiiresentative  first  in  1847,  and 
again  in  ieS2  he  was  fully  occupied.  Yet 
there  was  no  flurry  and  fuss  in  his  manner ; 
collected  and  deliberate,  he  discharged  bis 
many  duties  with  graceful  ease,  and  quiet 
but  ((uick  despatch.     Had  he  filled  histerm 


itself  on  the  public;   but,  r__.„ „ 

<ifKce,  that  bis  undivided  attention  might 
be  devoted  to  the  other,  he  entered  a  new 
sphere,  in  wliich,  to  a  large  eitenC,  he  was 
withdrawn  from  the  observation  of  the 
citiiens.  He  took  with  him  to  I'arliament 
the  many  excellent  qualities  which  raised 
him  to  the  first  place  of  honour  in  his  no- 
]ive  city,  and  in  that  higher  nosition  he 
mntinueu  with  the  same  faithfulness  to 
lerve  his  generation.  The  testimony  bomo 
:0  his  worth  in  sending  him  to  Parliament 
was  enhanced  by  the  consideration  that  h« 
was  a  Dissenter  and  a  Voluntary-  He  was 
the  first  Dissenter  that  sat  for  the  city  in 
'  House  of  Commons,  if  not  also  the  first 
1  occupied  the  civic  chair.  To  this  ele- 
._  1.    -    ■'-  ipite  of  his  principles. 


but  b< 


.f  then 


His 


allowinE  himself  to  be  put  in  nomi 

wos  a  desire  to  break  down  the  "  clique" 

ions ;  but.  however  much  this  element 
might  enter  into  the  contest,  it  was  the  pre- 
rlominance  of  Dissent  that  placed  bim  in 
power.  This  was  a  new  thing  in  Glasgow, 
and  we  mark  in  it  a  total  change  of  reli^oos 
sentiment  in  the  community.  The  old 
enmity  against  Dissenters  bad  given  place 
to  more  liberal  views,  and  principles  once 
abhored  were  now  in  favour.  This  changa 
was  powerfully  assisted  by  the  Di«ruptioQ 
in  the  Chureh  of  ScoUand,  But  Diannt 
had  of  itself  been  growing,  and  through  the 
increase  of  wealth  among  its  members,  had 
'-lund  admission   to  the  best  drcles  of  so- 

iety.  To  be  a  Dissenter  had  ceased  to  be 
a  reproach,  and  the  old  temptation  to  de- 

!rt  its  ranks  on  rising  in  the  world  bad  lost 

inch  of  its  power-  Conscious  of  their 
strength,  Dijnenters  only  waited  on  oppor- 
tunity ti  prove  it ;  and  this  opportunity 
"-ly  found  in  the  return  of  Mr  Haatie. 


Their 


ould  n. 


r  man.  During  the  tea  jstm  be  sat  in 
'arliament,  it  may  he  freely  said  of  him 
bat  he  was  futhful  to  the  trust  repoMd  in 
im.     He  earried  with  him  into  tha  Honaa 

£urity  of  motive,  and  was  second  to 
ere  in  the  conscientious  eade»voiir 
»  do  his  duly.    In  the  buiicat  time  o(  his 


HAS 
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life,  M  a  merchant,  he  did  not  work  so  hard 
as  be  wrought  as  a  legislator.  Besidtjs 
watching  the  progress  of  the  general  busi- 
ness of  the  House,  and  attending  to'  the 
varied  interests  of  a  large  constituency,  he 
served  in  committees,  the  work  of  which 
requires  much  {latient  consideration ;  and 
through  the  entire  session,  with  the  excep- 
tion S[  the  holidays,  he  hail  scarcely  a  va- 
cant hour.  Those  who  wished  to  see  him 
were  sure  to  find  him  at  the  |M)Ht  of  duty. 
The  exhausting  work  of  these  laborious 
sessions  shortened  his  life,  as  it  has  the 
lives  of  many  more.  Kather  a  worker  than 
a  speaker,  he  seldom  addressed  the  House  ; 
but  one  who  sat  with  him  in  Parliament, 
and  who  knew  him  intimately,  says  that 
when  he  did  **he  was  listened  to  with  at- 
tention. The  subject  on  which  he  si)oke 
was  generally  one  of  which  he  was  complete 
master,  and  this  secured  fur  him  the  ears  of 
members."  The  same  authority  testifies 
that,  though  '*  cautious  in  forming  friend- 
shi|«  in  the  House,  he  ever  proved  himself 
a  warm,  judicious,  and  kind  friend  to  those 
who  haul  his  confidence."  He  was  identifie<l 
with  the  Liberal  party,  but  followed  no  leaf! 
in  politics,  and  exercised  an  iudqiendent 
judgment  in  the  dis{K)sal  of  his  votes.  The 
cotemporary  already  quoted  describes  him 
as'^hberal  and  consistent"  Having  no 
personal  and  selfiish  ends  to  serve,  he  was 
careful  to  maintain  such  a  relation  to  the 
Government  as  reserved  f«)r  him  perfect 
freedom  of  action.  Yet  he  was  not  the  less 
respected,  for  even  after  he  had  ceased  to  be 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
was  honoured  by  Government  with  an  ap- 
pointment iu  the  **  Universities  Commis- 
sion." SServioos  so  faithful  deserved  well  of 
the  community,  and  on  presenting  himself 
for  re-election,  he  felt  that  he  had  earned 
the  honour  he  solicited.  Too  pure-minded 
and  honourable  to  have  recourse  to  ques- 
tionable arts  for  attaining  |X)pularity,  he 
said,  on  the  day  of  nomination—**  I  throw 
myself,  gentlemen,  on  tlie  constituency.  I 
take  you  for  my  committee."  This  bold 
appeal  bes|M)ke  a  mind  of  conscious  recti- 
tude ;  and  on  the  strength  of  this  conscious 
rectitude  he  asked  to  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  poll,  but  added  — **  Should  you  tliink 
otherwise,  and  if  I  am  left  out,  I  will  return 
to  mere  private  life  without  a  pang  of  regret. 
I  wUl  return  with  the  consciousness  that  1 
have  discharged  my  duties  to  you,  my  fel- 
low-citizens, and  to  my  country. "  The  lapse 
of  ten  years  jiroduces  many  changes  in  the 
pubhc  mind  as  well  as  in  the  relations  of 
parties,  and  it  was  no  unusual  result  for  a 
new  candidate  to  be  preferred  to  an  old 
servant.  The  veering  wind  of  public  favour 
is  little  to  be  relied  on,  and  no  wise  man  will 
think  it  strange  if,  after  filling  his  sails  for 
a  while,  it  leave  him  becalmed.  It  was 
with  an  undisturbed  equanimity  that  he 
accepted  the  adverse  decision.  The  self- 
possession  of  a  well-regulated  mind  appeared 
in  every  sentence  of  tue  speech  he  deUvered 
at  the  close  of  the  contest     **  Every  man 

NO.  XX\TIL 


in  fighting  a  battle  wishes  to  win,  and 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  did  not 
wish  to  win  ;  I  did,  and  I  expected  to  win. 
But  I  can  retire,  I  think,  amon^  my  friends 
without  the  least  regret  at  havmg  lost  the 
fight."  The  palm  which  he  desired  most  of 
all  to  bear  off  was  that  of  "  an  unblemished 
name,  unstained  by  jobbery,  unsullied  by 
calumny."  C(»ufident  that  those  who  came 
after  him  would  point  to  his  name  as  that 
of  **an  honest  man,''  he  found  in  this  a 
solace  beyond  the  acclaim  of  victory.  ^  The 
loss  of  the  election  did  not  deprive  him  of 
the  reward  of  his  work.  This  he  carried 
with  him  in  the  approval  of  his  conscience. 
Making  no  parade  of  his  services,  seeking 
no  opportunities  of  magnifying  himself  in 
public  estimation,  he  did  his  duty  quietly 
and  without  ostentation.  His  sense  of 
honour  and  natural  modesty  shrank  from 
the  self-itraise  of  those  who  sound  a  trumpet 
beftire  tnem.  Giving  himself  to  his  work, 
he  was  content  to  let  it  speak  for  him.  The 
golden  wisdom  of  silence  was  preferable,  in 
his  estimation,  to  the  silvery  flow  of  words. 
In  the  address  referred  to  there  is  one  senti- 
ment which  will  be  ctmcurrcd  in  by  all  who 
have  any  ex()erience  of  popular  assemblies, 
in  which  freedom  of  siieech  is  allowed — "  1 
know  of  no  greater  [x:st  in  the  House  of 
Commons  than  a  man  who  is  fond  of  speak- 
ing, or  a  man  of  less  influence  than  a  talker." 
The  public  comluct  of  Mr  Hastie  was  an 
index  to  his  cliaracter.  There  are  some  men 
who  appear  well  iu  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
and  acquit  themselves  with  applause  in  a 
consnicious  position,  whose  private  life  will 
not  Dear  scrutiny.  But  he  had  not  two 
characters.  A  grave  sincerity  reigned  over 
all  his  movements,  whether  in  public  or  in 
private.  Nothing  more  duitinctly  impressed 
itself  on  those  who  knew  him  than  the 
solidity  of  his  character,  and  this  solidity 
was  based  on  religious  convictions.  He  was 
an  earuest  believer  in  the  ])eculiar  doctrines 
of  the  Gos|)el,  and  lived  under  the  influence 
of  his  faith  in  Christ  His  retirement  from 
public  life  gave  him  "leisure  to  be  good." 
Naturally  thoughtful  and  serious,  doubtiess 
he  would  be  led,  in  his  seclusion,  not  only  to 
look  back  on  the  i)ast,  but  to  anticipate  the 
future.  On  all  subjects  that  concerned  him- 
self his  lips  were  sealed  except  to  the  friend 
of  his  bosom,  and  he  was  not  the  man  to  be 
communicative  on  his  roliirious  experience. 
But  feeling  the  deeiier  for  being  suppressed, 
and  the  hidden  life  may  be  the  more  real 
that  it  ia  still.  Like  the  sunset  of  a  summer 
evening  were  his  closing  ^ears.  The  bustle 
of  the  world  had  tlied  away,  and  left  him  free 
to  li&ten  to  the  still  small  voice  of  reflection. 
Dom^tic  in  his  diB|)ositious,  he  loved  his 
home,  8n<l  sweetened  the  intercourse  of  it 
with  afiection.  His  rule  over  his  house  was 
the  mild  rule  of  wisdom  and  kindness. 
Without  being  asserted,  his  authority  was 
felt,  and  those  graceful  arrangements  which 
make  home  happy  were  directed  as  by  a 
hand  that  was  not  seen.  His  tastes  were 
simple  and  his  habits  regular.      To  those 
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who  leant  on  him  and  looked  to  him  for 
guidance  in  the  affairs  of  life,  his  judicious- 
ness made  his  counsel  invaluable.  He  never 
obtruded  his  advice,  but  it  was  not  withheld 
when  sought.  To  a  penetratinfr  insight  into 
character  ne  added  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  was  well  informed  on  all  subjects  to 
which  his  attention  had  been  directed.  In 
most  men  there  are  weak  points  in  which 
they  lay  themselves  open  to  a  smile,  if  not 
something  more  severe ;  but  the  keenest  eye 
could  discern  no  such  weakness  in  him.  His 
natural  dignity  was  sustained  so  perfectly  in 
«very  position  of  life  as  to  repel  liberties  and 
command  respect.  The  essential  kindliness 
•<tf  his  nature  and  his  good  sense  made  him 
-accessible,  conversable,  friendly.  He  could 
unbend  like  other  men  ;  he  had  his  lighter 
hours ;  but  in  his  most  familiar  moods  no 
new  phase  of  character  appeared.  The  self- 
cemmand  he  maintained  never  allowed  him 
to  overstep  the  limits  of  propriety,  and  to 
his  most  intimate  friends  he  was  always  like 
himself.  The  ties  that  bound  him  to  life 
were  silken  in  their  softness.  Tender  even 
to  tears  was  his  attachment  to  those  who 
shared  in  his  worldless  love.  In  January 
1864,  Mr  Hastie  had  an  attack  of  cerebral 
paralysis,  from  which  he  only  partially  re- 
ooverad.  He  was  seen  again  in  his  old 
haunts,  and  in  his  accustomed  seat  in  the 
house  of  God  :  but  he  was  not  the  same  man, 
and  those  wno  knew  his  condition  were 
aware  how  precarious  was  his  tenure  of  life. 
Yet  death  sdways  takes  us  by  surprise,  and 
when  the  summons  arrived,  it  was  startling 
to  hear  that  one  who  bad  so  lately  been  seen 
in  public  was  no  more.  This  worthy  man 
expired  on  the  13th  of  August  1864,  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  at  Luscar  House, 
near  Dunfermline,  on  Camock  estate,  a 
property  he  had  purchased  for  the  sum  of 
seventy  thousand  pounds  in  November  1863. 
The  features  of  his  character  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  sentence  :  s&gacious  and  prudent, 
honourable  and  upright,  sincere  and  con- 
stant, thoughtful  and  sparing  of  words— he 
feared  God  and  eschewed  evil.^  **  Life's 
fitful  fever  o'er,  he  sleeps  well,"  in  the  un- 
broken stillness  of  a  spot  sweetly  rural,  far 
removed  from  the  din  of  cities,  and  shaded 
by  the  ivied  ruin  of  an  old  sanctuary,  in 
which,  for  many  generations,  the  Gospel  of 
Him  who  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life  was 
preached  to  sinners.  Mr  Hastie  was  mar- 
ried on  the  2dth  January  1852,  to  Ann. 
eldest  daughter  of  Robert  Napier,  Esq.  of 
West  Shemdon,  by  whom  he  had  issue  ;  two 
daughters,  namely,  Isabella  Napier,  and 
Jane  Alexia. 

HAXTON,  John,  farmer,  Drumnod,  was 
bom  in  the  year  1 817.  An  excellent  scholar, 
extensively  read,  and  well  informed  on  sub- 
jects of  general  knowledge,  he  was  an  agri- 
culturist by  pr<jfession,  and  as  such  prose- 
cuted with  zeal  whatever  tended  to  his  pro- 
ficiency in  that  department.  For  this 
purpose  he  spent  a  winter  in  Edinburgh,  and 
we  lecturer  tm  chemistrv,  with  whom  Mr 
Haxton  studied,  said  of  himf  that  the  JbHfe 
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farmer  (so  he  designated  him)  was  the  best 
practical  chemist  in  his  class.  Mr  Haxton 
took  special  delight  in  the  literary  and 
scientinc  branches  of  his  profession  ;  and,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  greater  scope  fur 
prosecuting  these,  he  accepted  of  the  raitor- 
ship  of  an  agricultural  journal  in  Dublin — a 
journal  which,  in  his  hands,  rose  not  more 
m  its  circulation  than  in  the  style  and  quality 
of  its  articles.  But  the  incessant  tear  and 
wear  of  such  a  life  proved  too  much  for  his 
feeble  constitution.  With  a  body  subject  to 
the  inroads  of  disease,  and  liable,  we  may  say, 
to  periodical  returns  of  racking  pain,  he  was 
under  the  necessitv  of  returning  home,  and 
he  did  so  shattered  in  health.  jBy  means  of 
a  previous  arrangement  with  a  kind  and 
considerate  landlord  who  sym|)ath:sed  with 
his  tastes,  and  who,  then  and  afterwards, 
was  ready  to  further  his  views,  his  farm  was 
retained  for  him  while  he  was  in  Ireland, 
and  he  was  afterwards  spared  to  live  among 
us  for  several  years.  Notwithstanding  ever- 
recurring  infirmity,  often  accompanied  by 
prostrating  pain,  he  ciuried  off,  once  and 
again,  the  first  prizes  offered  for  essays  by 
the  principal  Agricultural  Societies  of  Scot- 
land and  England.  What  is  more  wonder- 
ful to  those  who  knew  the  sufferings  he 
endured,  he  appears  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  copious  contributors  to 
a  late  Cyclopaedia  of  Agriculture,  which  has 
the  character  of  being  a  standard  work.  It 
was  no  pretension  on  the  part  of  such  a  man 
to  think  of  offering  himself  for  the  Chair  of 
Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ; 
and  it  was  no  defeat  that,  with  others  of 
high  name,  and  having  been  late  in  taking 
the  field,  he  declined  to  press  his  claims.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  with  better 
health  and  a  longer  life,  {hh  died  in  the 
thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age)  the  highest 
honours  of  his  profession  would  have  been 
within  his  reach.  As  it  was,  his  reputation 
brought  him  letters  and  >nsits  from  men  of 
eminence  in  this  country  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  he  left  agnculture  his  debtor. 
Passing  over  much  that  in  other  circum- 
stances might  have  been  noticed  on  this 
subject,  let  us  speak  of  Mr  Haxton  as  a 
Chnstian  man,  and  an  elder  of  the  church. 
It  is  well  known  how  justly  and  unblame- 
ably  he  behaved  himself  in  all  his  intercourse 
with  his  fellow  men.  But  all  do  not  know 
the  assiduity  with  which  he  cultivateil  sacred 
literature  and  theology  ;  whatever,  in  short, 
in  its  more  direct  bearing  upon  the  Word  of 
God,  could  make  him  belter  acquainted  with 
its  meaning,  and  bring  him  more  under  its 
influence.  Not  to  speak  of  the  manifest 
evidence  which  his  walk  and  conversation 
afforded  of  secret  communion  with  God,  the 
other  ordinances  of  grace  were  his  delight. 
J^*amily  worship  was  with  him  no  form. 
He  looked  upon  it  as  a  channel  of 
Divine  communication  with  his  house- 
hold. The  Word  read  was  his  meditation 
and  spiritual  food  ;  and  he  sought  to  impress 
its  truths  and  lessons  on  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  those  associated  with  him  in  the 
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On  mianoiiuy  prayer  meetiiigs 

he  oonsdentioiialy  attended;  and,  when  fie 
took  his  toxn  with  the  other  elders  in  lead- 
insT  the  devotional  part  of  the  service,  it  will 
be  remembered  with  what  earnestness, 
warmth,  and  fervour,  he  bore  the  interests 
ol  the  congregation,  of  the  church  at  lan^e, 
and  of  the  world,  before  the  throne.  His 
broken  health  interrupted  attempts  which 
he  made  to  teach  in  the  Sabbath  School,  and 
on  other  occasions,  to  promote  the  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  religious  training  of 
young  men.  For  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
those  immediately  under  his  charge,  as  a 
master,  he  anxiously  cared.  He  was  able, 
without  much  intermission,  to  meet  monthly 
with  that  portion  of  the  congregation  as- 
signed to  his  superintendence  as  an  elder. 
The  families  were  all  gratified  when  his 
evening  for  prayer  and  exhortation  came 
round.  Some  of  his  words  on  such  occa- 
sions have  been  n noted  on  the  dying-bed  ; 
and  nowhere  in  the  district  wnll  his  loss  be 
more  deeply  felt  and  more  painfully  regretted 
than  among  these,  the  people  of  his  peculiar 
cluuge.  **To  touch  the  ties,"  says  the 
clergyman  who  preached  Mr  Haxton's 
funeral  sermon — **To  touch  the  ties  which 
bound  this  estimable  and  amiable  man  to  a 
huge  circle  of  surviving  relatives  and  friends, 
would  fill  me  with  emotion.  Of  his  widow, 
of  lus  widowed  mother  bereft  of  an  only  son, 
and  of  his  sisters,  I  dare  not  speak.  I  com- 
mend them  to  Him  who  is  the  Father  of 
mercies  and  God  of  all  comfort.  To  the 
members  of  this  church  I  would  say,  we 
have  our  duty  to  the  departed,  our  duty  to 
ourselves,  our  duty  to  God,  and  our  support 
under  this  bereavement,  all  combinefl  in 
these  words — *  Remember  them  which  have 
the  rule  over  you,  who  have  spoken  unto  you 
the  word  of  God  :  whose  faith  follow,  con- 
sidering the  end  of  their  conversation  ;  Jesus 
Christ  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and 
for  ever.'  One  word  more  and  I  shall  be 
done.  I  speak  in  the  hearing  of  some  men 
of  high  res))ectability  ,as  agriculturists ;  but 
ha<i  I  the  ear  of  the  whole  proprietorship 
and  tenantry  of  Fife,  or  had  I  the  ear  of  that 
society  which  originated  in  the  laborious,  be- 
nevolent* and  phimnthropic  efforts  of  the  Rev. 
Harry  Stuart  of  Oathlaw,  and  which,  under 
noble  presidency,  is  seeking  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  agricultural  labourers,  and 
to  promote  their  moral  advancement,  I 
would  say,  that  no  means  can  be  efficacious 
and  of  permanent  benefit  which  shall  not 
contemplate  something  like  home-mission 
work  by  those  who  are  in  the  position  which 
the  late  Mr  Haxton  occupied.  I  have  a 
great  respect  for  that  class  of  men  among 
whom  it  IS  my  privil^e  to  dwell,  and  many 
of  whom,  I  know,  are  possessed  of  sterling 
worth  and  piety.  But  as  a  country  minis- 
ter^ enjoying  many  facilities  for  my  work, 
living  m  what  is  still,  as  Chalmers  called  it, 
*  the  peaceful  vale*  of  Kilmany ;  and  not 
Ignoring  the  responsibilities  of  the  office  I 
hold  in  common  with  excellent  men  in  this 
district,  I  nevertheless  say,  that  I  despair 


of  seeing  the  tme  elevation  of  our  rural 
labourers  realized  independently  of  elevated 
piety  and  Christian  seal  on  the  part  of  our 
resident  gentry  and  tenant  farmers.  Re- 
li^on  does  not  come  to  them  as  a  b^ear 
wnose  ai^peals  they  may  trifle  with  and  dis- 
miss. It  comes  to  them,  it  is  true,  with 
beseeching  earnestness,  on  their  own  behalf 
and  on  behalf  of  those  around  them.  But 
it  comes  to  them  also  with  the  imperious 
authority  of  that  God  with  whom  we  have 
all  to  do  ;  and,  pointing  to  one  to  whose  rare 
gifts  and  acciuircments  it  added  rarer  graces, 
a<loming  his  life  with  the  work  of  faith,  the 
labour  of  love,  and  the  patience  of  hope,  it 
says — God  grant  that  it  may  be  prevailingly 
— *Go  ye  and  do  likewise.'"  We  cannot 
forliear,  in  conclusion,  to  quote  some 
sentences  from  a  letter  of  a  gentleman  of 
high  position.  They  are  not  more  honour- 
ing to  the  memory  of  Mr  Haxton  than  they 
are  to  him  that  penned  them  : — **  We  have 
not  uufrequently  examples  of  men  cut  off 
while  engaged  in  the  most  exemplary  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  their  station  ;  but 
unfortunately  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  lay- 
man of  di8tingui8he<l  literary  talent  follow-^ 
ing  the  path  of  an  humble  disciple  of  Christ. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  religion  of 
most  literary  men  is  the  religion  of  Dickens 
— a  religion  of  poetry  and  sentiment,  but 
not  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  To  the  old 
enemies  of  tne  Gosi)el,  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,^  is 
in  our  day,  pre-eminently  added,  the  pride 
of  intellect  Mr  Haxttm  afforded  a  very 
rare  example  of  high  literary  attainment 
combined  with  great  attenti<in  to  the  duties 
of  his  profession,  and  both  sanctified  by  tha 
spirit  of  a  Christian.  I  sympathise  very 
smcerely  with  you  in  losing  such  an  eld«p 
and  such  a  friend  ;  and  I  trust  that  this  dis- 
pensation mav  be  blessetl  to  your  congrega- 
tion and  t<)  all  in  the  neighbourhood."  Mr 
Haxton  died  at  Drumnod  on  the  16th  of 
March  1850. 

HAY,  Sir  James,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  was 
bom  at  Wester  Pitcorthie,  in  Cambee 
parish,  about  the  year  1578.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  widow    of    Barclay  of  Inner- 

fellie,  bv  her  second  husband.  Sir  James 
lay  of  Kingask  and  Foodie,  son  of 
Peter  Hav  of  Megginch,  ancestor  of  the 
Karls  of  Kinnoul.  Sir  James  being  intro- 
duced at  Court,  became  one  of  the  many 
favourites  of  King  James  VI.,  and  accom- 

enied  that  monarch  to  England  in  1603. 
e  had  a  grant  of  Uie  name  and  title  of  Lord 
Hay,  but  without  a  seat  in  Parliament.  In 
1615  he  was  advance  to  the  English  Peerage 
by  the  style  and  title  of  Lord  Hay  of  Sauley, 
in  Yorkshire,  and  the  following  year  was 
appointed  to  be  ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
}*  ranee.  He  was  af terwanls  sworn  in  as  a 
Privy  Councillor,  and  in  1618,  was  created 
Viscount  Doncaster.  In  1619  he  went  as 
Ambassador  Extraonlinary  to  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  II.  ;  in  1622,  a  second  time  as 
ambassador  to  France  ;  and  he  was  created 
Earl  of  Carlisle  the  same  year.    He  held  th^ 
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oflBoe  of  Keeper  of  the  Great  Wardrobe  from 
1616  till  his  death — was  Groom  of  the  Stole 
to  James  VL.  and  was  invested  withrthe 
Order  of  the  Garter.     Cnder  Charles  I.  he 
was  continued  in  his  ofBces,  and  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  Island  of  Barl>adoes.      Lord 
Clarendon  g^ves  the  following  account  of 
this  nobleman: — **He  came  into  England 
with  King  James,  as  a  gentleman  ;  under  no 
oUier  character  than  as  a  person  well  quali- 
fied by  his  breeding  in  France,  and  by  study 
in  humane  learning,  in  which  ne  bore  a  good 
part  in  the  entertainment  of  the  King,  who 
much  delighted  in  that  exercise,  and  bv  those 
means,  and  notable  gracefulness  in  his  be- 
haviour, and  affibbility,  in  which  he  excelled, 
hs  had  wrought  himself  into  a  particular  in- 
terest with  his  master,    and  into  greater 
affection  and  esteem  with  the  whole  English 
nation,  than  an^  other  of  his  countr3rmen, 
by  choosing  their  friendships  and  conversa- 
tion, and  reallv  preferring;  it,  to  any  of  his 
own,  inasmuch,    upon  the    King   making 
him  Gentleman  of  his  own  Bed-Chamber, 
and  Viscount  Doncaster,  by  his  royal  media- 
tion he  obtained  the  only    daughter  and 
heiress  of  the  Lord  Denny,  to  be  given  hiin 
in  marriage,  by  which  he  had  a  fair  fortune 
in  land  provided  for  any  issue  he  should 
have,  and  which  his  son,  by  that  lady,  lived 
long  to  enjoy.     He  was  surely  a  man  of  the 
greatest  expense  in  his  own  person  of  any  in 
the  age  he  iive<l,  and  iutroliucud  more  of  that 
expense  in  the  excess  of  clothes  and  diet, 
than  any  other  man^  and  was,  indeed «  the 
original  of  all  these  inventions  from  which 
others  did  but  transcribe  aipies.     He  had  a 
great  universal  understanding,   and  could 
have  taken  as  much  delight  in  any  other 
way,  if  he  had  thought  any  other  as  pleasant 
and  worth  his  care.     But  he  found  buuiness 
was  attended  with  more  rivals  and  vcxati«ms. 
and  he  thought,  with  much  less  pleasure,  and 
not  more  innocence.      He  left  behind  him 
the  reputation  of  a  very  fine  gentleman,  and 
a  most  accomplished  courtier  ;  and  after 
having  spent  in  a  very  jovial  life,  £400,000, 
which,  upon  a  strict  computation,  he  received 
from  the  Crown,  he  left  not  a  house  nor  an 
acre  of  land  to  be  remembered  by."    The 
extravagance  and  voluptuous  style  of  living 
of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  were  the  means  which 
he  used  to  secure  his  advancement.     While 
other  supplicants  wasted  their  time  in  ex- 
posing past  services  rendered  to  the  ro^al 
cause,  or  puzzled  their  brains  in  devising 
schemes  that  might  merit  the  royal  imlron  - 
A^,  Master  Jamie  Hay  gave  the  King  a 
dinner,  and  that  did  his  business  at  once. 
This  fact  is  well  authenticated  by  contem- 
porary historians  ;    and    Weld  on,    among 
others,  says,  that  his  first  favour  arose  from 
a  most  stnmge  and  costly  feast  which  he 
gave  the  King.     But  Hay's  choice  cookery 
and  magnificent  expenditure  did  more  than 
this  ;  they  conciliated  the  esteem  and  good- 
will of  the  English  nobility  and  courtiers, 
who  were  most   rancorously  jealous  of  all 
5^toh  favourites  and  courtiers  ;  nor,  though 
hit  riM  was  astonishingly  rapid,  and  the 
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enormous  sums  he  received  from  the  sovereign 
notorious,  did  they  ever  shew  any  malice  or 
hatred  against  him.  With  every  fresh  rise 
his  magnificence  increased,  and  the  sump- 
tuousness  of  his  repasts,  seemed  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  to  prove  him  a  man  made  for 
the  highest  fortune  ana  fit  for  any  rank — 

**  Attlcut  eximie  si  coenat  lautus  habetur.*' 

As  an  example  of  his  prodigality  and  waste- 
ful extravagance,  Osborne  tells  us  that  he 
cannot  forget  one  of  the  attendants  of  the 
King,  who,  at  a  feast  made  by  this  monster 
in  excess,  *'eat  to  his  single  share  a  whole 
pye,  reckoned  to  my  lord  at  £10,  being  com- 
posed of  ambergris,  magisterial  of  pearl, 
musk,  &c.  But  perhaps  the  most  notable 
instance  of  his  voluptuousness,  is  the  fact, 
that  it  was  not  enough  for  his  ambition  that 
his  suppers  should  please  the  taste  alone, 
the  eye  must  also  be  gratified,  and  this  was 
his  device.  The  company  was  ushered  in  to  a 
table  covered  with  the  most  elegant  art,  and 
the  greatest  profusion — ^all  that  the  silver- 
smith, the  shewer,  the  confectioner,  or  the 
cook  could  produce.  While  the  company 
was  exauiinmg  and  admiring  this  delicate 
disi>la3%  the  viands  of  course  grew  cold  and 
u  nnt  for  such  fastid  ious  palates.  The  whole, 
therefore,  called  the  ante-supper,  was  sud- 
denly removed,  and  another  supper,  quite 
hot,  and  containing  the  exact  cluplicate  of 
the  former,  was  served  in  its  place. 

HAY,  Marquess  op  TwEEDDALK—The 
family  of  William  de  Haya  settled  in 
Lothian  nearly  seven  centurit^  ago,  and 
filled  the  office  of  Royal  Butler  during  the 
reign  of  Malcolm  IV.  He  married  Juliana. 
daughter  of  Kanalph  de  Soulii,  feudal  Lord 
of  Liddisdale  ;  and  dieil  about  the  year  1170. 
John,  the  eighth  Baron  Hay  of  Y ester,  was 
created,  lat  December  1646,  Earl  of  Tweed- 
dale,  to  himself  and  his  heirs  male  for  ever. 
His  Lordship  had  command  of  a  regiment 
in  the  royal  army  at  the  commencement  of 
the  troubles  in  King  Charles  I.'s  reign.  He 
married  first,  Jane,  daughter  of  Alexander, 
Earl  of  Dunfermline,  by  whom  he  had  one 
son,  John  :  and,  second,  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  Alexander,  sixth  Earl  of  Gglinton,  by 
whom  he  had  another  soh,  William,  whose 
descendant,  Robert  Hay,  E.sq.,  left,  with 
other  issue,  William  Hay,  Esq.  of  Drum- 
melzier  and  Whittinghame,  and  Bobert 
Hay,  Esq.  of  Limplum,  both  of  whom  were 
married,'  and  had  issue.  His  lordship  dieil 
in  1654,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  sim, 
John,  second  earl ;  who  was  advanced,  17th 
December  1694,  to  the  dignities  of  Viscount 
Walden,  Earl  of  GifiimT,  and  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale,  with  remainder  to  his  heirs  male 
whatsoever.  His  lordship  married  Lady 
Jane  Scott,  daughter  of  Walter  Scott,  first 
Earl  of  Buccleucn,  by  whom  he  had  issue — 
John,  his  successor,  second  marquis,  bom 
in  1645.  His  lordship  married,  in  1666, 
Lady  Anne  Maitlaud,  only  child  and  heiress 
of  John,  Duke  of  Lauderdale ;  and  had, 
with  two  daughters  and  two  other  sons, 
Chftrles,  third  loarquisi  who  died  in  1715 ; 
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leaving,  by  Susan  his  wife,  daughter  of .  in  which  sloop  he  served  in  the  Channel  and 
William  and  Anne,  Duke  and  Ducheiw  of  North  American  stations  until  1818.  Dur- 
Hamiltun,  and  widow  of  John,  Earl  of  ing  the  recent  Spanish  Carlist  war.  Lord 
Dundonald,  John,  fourth  maniuis,  an  ex- '  John  Hay  had  charge  of  a  battalion  of 
traordinary  Lord  of  Semion,  and  the  hwt  Marines,  and  acted  as  commodore  of  a  small 
person  who  held  a  eimiiar  ai)|)ointment.  <  squadron  on  the  north  coast  of  Spain.  His 
His  lordship  marrietl,  in  1748,  Frances,  gallant  conduct  in  that  ca|)acity  earned  him 
daughter  of  John,  Earl  of  G^ranville,  and :  a  high  reputation — especially  for  the  part 
was  sucoeecled  in  1762  by  his  only  surviving  .  he  took  at  the  siege  of  Bilbnoa,  and  snoee- 
Bon,  George,  fifth  morqui^},  who  died  a  minor  i  quently  in  aiding  the  British  Legion  at 
in  1770,  when  the  honours  reverted  to  his  \  Hermani,  and  in  protecting  its  retreat  when 
uncle,  George,  sixth  mon^uis.  This  noble-  i  repulsed  by  the  Carli^ts.  He  received,  in 
man  died,  without  iiwue,  in  1787,  when  the  1857,  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of 
honours  reverted  to  his  kinsman,  George, !  Charles  111.,  and  the  Companionship  of  the 
seventh  marquis.  This  nobltanan,  bom  in  I  R'ith.  He  was  also  a  K.C.H.,  and  naval 
1753,  married,  in  1785,  Lady  Hannah  Char- '  aide-de-camp  to  tbo  Queen.  In  184G  Lord 
lotte  Maitland,  daughter  of  James,  seventh  John  Hay  was  appoiute<l  Acting  Superin- 
Earl  of  Laudenlale,  by  whom  he  had  issue —  tendent  uf  Woolwich  Dockyard,  Chairman 
HAY,  George,  liaron  Hay  of  Yester,  of  the  Board  of  Naval  Construction,  and  a 
1646  Earl  of  Tw<Axldale,  1694  Murquis  of  Lord  of  tbe  Admiralty :  tbis  last  office  he 
Tweeddale,  Earl  of  (iitiford,   Viscount  of   retained  till  he  was  made,  on  the  9th  Feb. 


Walden  ;  Hereilitary  Bailie  or  Chamberlain  •  1850,  Capt<un  Sui>erinten(ient  of  the  Devon- 
of  the  Lordnhip  of  Dunfermline  ;  a  Repre- 1  Dort  Dockyard.  His  lonlship,  who  was  a 
sentative  Peer;  K.T.  and  C.B.  ;  Lonl- (  Dei  mty- Lieutenant  for  Ha(Idingtf>nshire, 
Lieutenant  of  Haddingtonshire  ;  General  in  '  and  sat  in  ParHaunent  for  that  shire  in  1826 


the  Army,  and  Colont-1  of  the  30th  liegi 
ment  of  Foot ;  born  1787  ;  succeeded  bin 
father,  George,  seventh  marquis,  1?<04 ; 
married,  1816,  Lady  Susan,  daughter  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Mtuichester,  and  has  issue. 
Lady  Susan-Georgiana,   born  1817 ;    died 


and  1830,  married.  2d  Sept  1846,  Mary 
Anne,  eldest  dausrhter  of  the  late  Donald 
Cameron  of  Locheil,  but  had  no  issue. 
L'>rd  John  Hay,  who  had  been  declining  for 
a  short  time  previously,  died  shortly  after 
at  St  Michaels  Terrace,  Stoke,  Plymouth, 


1853 ;  who  married,  1836,  Lord  liamsay,  deeply  and  sincerely  regretted,  both  on 
late  Marquis  of  Dalhousie ;  Lady  Hannah- 1  account  of  his  private  virtues,  and  of  his 
Charlotte,  bom  1818,  uiarried,  1843,  Simon  j  public  worth  as  an  eminently  go<xi  and 
Watson  Taylor,  Emi.  of  EarLstoke ;  L^uly    gallant  seaman. 


Limisa-Jane,  bom  1819 ;  iuarrie<l,  1841, 
Kobt  B.  Wardlaw-RiiHisay,  Eaq.  of  White- 
hill,  and  has  issue ;  Lady  ElLsal>eth,  bom 
1820,  married,  1839.  Arthur,  Marquis  of 
Douro,  now  Duke  of  Wt-llington  ;  Gef»rge, 
Earl  of  Giffoni,  bora  1822 ;  L<.rd  Arthur, 
bom  1824,  Captain  Grenadier  Guards ;  Lonl 
William -Montagu,  bom  1821),  Hon.  E.  1. 
Co.'s  Civil  Service,  Bengal ;  Lord  John, 
born  1827,  Captam  11.  N.  ;  l^y  Jane,  bom 


HENDERSON,  Rev.  Alexander,  an 
eminent  Scottish  clergyman,  who  took  * 
prominent  jx-irt  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  dur- 
ing the  troubl(»us  times  of  the  great  civil 
war.  He  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Creich, 
in  Fife,  in  1583,  and  was  a  cadet  of  the 
Hendersons  of  FordeL  He  was  educated 
at  St  An<lrews,  where  his  ability  gained  for 
him  the  chair  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric. 
About  the  year  1612  or  1613  he  was  prc- 


1830  ;  Lady  Julia,  l>om  1831 ;  Lord  Charles,  sente<l  to  the  parish  of  Leuchars.  Hender- 
liom  1833,  Lieutenant  2d  Foot  ;  liord  .  son  was  a  strenuous  supjiorter  of  the  Epis- 
Frederick,  bom  18;i5  ;  Jjady  Emilv,  bom  j  copalian  innovations  ;  and  his  settlement  at 
1836,  married,  1856,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  M.P.  i  Leuchars  was  so  unixipular  that,  on  the  dav 
for  Tamworth.  i  of  his  ordination,  toe  doors  of  the  churcn 
HAY,  Rear-Admiral  Lord  John,  was  ;  having  been  nailed  up  by  the  people,  the 
the  third  son  of  (iieorge,  seventh  Marquis  of  Presbytery  were  obliged  to  force  an  entrance 
Tweeddale.  He  was  bom  on  the  1st  April  by  the  window.  An  entire  change  soon 
1793.  He  entered  the  British  navy  as  a ,  took  place  in  his  principles  through  the 
first-class  volunteer,  on  the  4th  December  preaching  of  Robert  Bmce  of  Kiunaiid. 
1804,  on  board  the  Monarch,  Cant.  Searle ;  From  the  period  of  his  conversion  until 
and  be  rose,  during  his  diHtinguisued  career,  1 1637,  Henderson  lived  in  retirement,  dili- 
through  the  various  ^nules  of  his  profession,  :  gently  prosecuting  his  theological  studies, 
to  that  of  Rear- Admiral  of  the  Blue,  which  ^  and  faitnfuUy  dUcliarging  the  duties  of  his 
he  obtained  just  liefore  his  death.     ^ '"~'    -*=—     \%n. ._  xi J?.  „•-_.:__!  .• ^i — 


Lord 
John  Hay  was  one  of  the  most  active  and 
skilful  officers  in  Her  Majesty's  service,  and 
he  proved  on  many  occasions  essentially 
useful  to  his  country.  He  lost  his  left  arm 
at  the  cutting-out  of  some  vessels  in  Hyeres 


office.  When  the  ecclesiastical  innovations 
of  Charles  1.  and  Lau<l,  however,  excited  ft 
fierce  tumult  in  Edinburgh,  he  stood  for- 
ward as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  popular 
movement  He,  with  the  assistance  of 
Johnston  of  Warriston,  prepared  the  *  •  bond" 
Bay;  and  on  the  night  of  the  15th  July  j  for  the  renewal  of  the  National  Covenant* 
1808  he  contributed  to  the  capture,  afier  a ;  signed  in  March  1638.      He  was  chosen 


memorably  furious  engagement,  of  the 
Turkish  man- of- war,  Baclere  Jaffer.  In 
1815,  his  lordship  commanded  the  Opossum, 


IVfoderator  of  the  memorable  General  As- 
sembly held  in  Glasgow  in  November  1638, 
and  by  his  firmness  and  sagacity  contri- 
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buted  greatly  to  the  success  of  its  proceed- 
ings. Mr  Henderson  was  soon  after — (LOth 
January  1639)-  translated,  much  against 
his  will,  to  Greyfriars  Church,  and  subse- 

?uently  to  the  East  Kirk  of  Edinburgh, 
n  1640  the  Town  Council  of  that  city  ap- 
pointed him  Rector  of  the  Universitv,  an 
office  which  he  held  till  his  deatii.  when 
the  Covenanters  took  up  arms  in  defence  of 
their  rights,  Mr  Henderson  was  repeatedly 
appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  treat 
with  the  King.  He  was  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  1641,  and  again  in 
1643 ;  and  Mainly  contributed  to  effect  the 
union  between  the  Scottish  Covenanters  and 
the  English  Parliament.  He  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  famous  Wentminster  As- 
sembly, and  spent  three  years  in  London 
aiding  the  cause  of  the  Covenant  and  the 
Parliament.  He  was  appointed  in  1645  to 
assist  the  Commissioners  who  were  nomi- 
nated by  the  two  Houses  to  n^otiate  with 
the  King  at  Uxbridge.  When  Charles,  in 
the  following  year,  sought  refuge  in  the 
Scottish  camp,  he  sent  for  Mr  Henderson, 
who  was  his  chaplain,  and  discussed  with 
him  in  a  series  of  pa()ers  the  question  of 
Episcopal  government,  but  without  any 
result.  Henderson,  whose  constitution  was 
worn  out  with  sickness,  fatigue,  and  anxiety, 
resolved  to  return  to  Scotland.  He  reachea 
Edinburgh  on  the  lUh  of  August  1646,  and 
died  on  tne  19th,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of 
his  ago,  and  was  buried  in  the  Greyfriars 
Churchyard.  His  enemies  circulated  a  re- 
i>ort  that  his  death  was  hastened  by  remorse 
for  the  part  he  had  taken  against  the  King  ; 
and  one  of  them  even  published  a  forged 
death-bed  declaration  containing  an  express 
renunciation  of  Henderson's  Presbyterian 
principles,  and  a  glowing  eulogium  on  King 
Charles.  Henderson  was  a  divine  of  great 
ability,  learning,  wisdom,  and  integrity, 
and  a  grave  and  eloquent  speaker.  He  wa^s 
the  author  of  three  sermons,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  pamphlets  on  the  questions 
of  the  day. 

HENUERSON,  Dr  Ebenezer,  thecele- 
brated  missionary,  was  born  in  1784,  at  a 
little  hamlet  calleti  **  The  Linn,"  four  and 
a-half  miles  from  Dunfermline.  He  was 
the  youngest  son  of  an  agricultural  labourer, 
a  very  remarkable  man  for  his  station,  ana 
a  devoted  member  of  the  Secessitm  party  in 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  The  boy,  who  was 
in  after  years  to  extend  his  travels  from 
Hecla  to  Vesuvius,  and  from  Tomea  to 
Tiflis,  had  a  very  narn)w  escape  from  be- 
coming early  crippled  for  life  : — "  On  one 
occasion,  wnen  between  seven  and  eight 
years  old,  the  little  Ebenezer— despite  nis 
having  been  promoted  not  many  months 
before  to  the  dignity  of  *  best  man '  at  his 
brother's  wedding— was  caught  in  the  act  of 
perpetrating  some  childish  mischief.  Words 
being  deemed  an  insufficient  corrective,  his 
mother  laid  hold  of  a  stick,  and,  thus  armed, 
she  chased  the  young  delinquent  into  the 
house.  Lean  disposed  to  yield  than  at  the 
first,  but  finding  his  last  chance  of  escape 
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cut  off,  he  turned  suddenly  round  to  face  his 
pursuer.  The  intended  defiance  met  with  a 
severe  and  unlooked-for  check.  Making  a 
retrograde  movement  as  he  turned,  he  came 
in  contact  with  the  edge  of  a  cog  that  stood 
behind  him,  full  of  boiling  whey.  Into  this 
he  fell  back^^rd,  and  so  terribly  scalded 
both  his  legs,  that  when  able  again  to  ven- 
ture out  of  doors  he  had  to  go  on  crutches, 
with  every  prospect  of  being  a  confirmed 
cripple.  His  only  occupation  now  was  that 
of  Keeping  guard  over  the  sheep ;  his  b«it 
amusement  that  of  conning  over  all  the 
picture-books  that  came  within  his  reach — 
such  as  were  illustrative  of  natural  history 
being  his  chief  delight.  Happily,  the  penalty 
was  not  life-long.  One  day  be  met  a  stranger, 
an  old  woman  of  the  vagrant,  if  not  of  the 
medicant  tribe,  who  conijtassioned  his  mis- 
fortune, and  inquired  as  to  the  cause. 
*  Puir  bit  laddie,'  she  said,  *  it's  a  pity  til 
see  ye  ganging  aboot  on  stilts ;  gang  hame, 
and  tell  yer  mither  til  tak  the  cog  ye  fell 
intil  -the  same  coff,  mark  ye — an'  fill  it  wi* 
boilin'  water,  an'  tell  her  til  pit  yer  legs 
our't,  an'  than  kiver  thame  cure  wi'  blankets 
til  keep  the  steam  in,  an'  than  let  her  stritch 
out  ae  leg,*an'  than  the  tith^r,  betimes,  till 
they  come  stracht.'  This  beinsr  rei)orted  at 
home,  hiM  mother  acted  on  toe  principle 
that  the  attempt  could  at  least  do  no  harm, 
and  might  be  worth  the  making.  Day  by 
day  she  reiieated  the  experiment ;  and,  either 
distasteful  of  so  literal  a  *  similia  similibus 
curantur,'  or  else  wisliful  to  maintain  the 
credit  of  a  favourite  remedy,  she  added  to 
the  proHcriptiim  a  supplemental  rubbing  of 
the  limbs  with  hog's  lard.  The  grarlual  re- 
laxing of  the  contracted  muscles  encouraged 
her  to  )  persevere,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
several  weeks  the  cure  was  com{>lete. "  Two 
years'  schooling  at  Dunfermline,  added  to 
a  year  and  a-half  of  preparatory  discipline 
at  a  **  roadside  school"  near  the  J Jnn,  made 
up  the  sum  total  of  his  education  nroper. 
At  twelve  years  old,  it  was  time  tnat  he 
should  be  trained  to  something  in  the  way 
of  handicraft,  though  it  was  a  uttle  hanl  to 
set  him  agoing.  *  His  brother  John,  his 
senior  by  fifteen  years,  having  set  up  as 
clock  ana  watch  maker  in  the  town,  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  be  initiated  into  that 
trade  beneath  the  fraternal  roof.  To  fra- 
ternal discipline  he  was  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  submit ;  and  he  took  an  early  op- 
portunity of  showing  his  independence,  or, 
as  he  himself  in  wiser  years  would  have 
termed  it,  his  wilfulness.  He  had  a  strong 
desire  to  attend  the  races,  which  had  for 
two  years  past  been  held  on  the  Camock 
road  ;  and  being  now  freed  from  the  tram- 
mels of  school,  he  had  set  his  heart  on  grati- 
fying the  wish.  His  brother-guardian,  fear- 
ful lest  he  should  fall  into  evil  company, 
peremptorily  forbade  his  going  ;  but,  despite 
all  prohibitions,  the  truant  found  means  to 
get  away.  The  equestrian  competition  was 
followed  by  foot-races  and  other  rustic 
amusements,  which  were  kept  up  in  exciting 
BUcoeBnon  till  nine  in  the  evening.    It  ^'as 
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ten  o'clock  before  he  could  reach  home,  to 
give  (no  donbt)  a  conscience-stricken  knock 
at  his  brother's  door.  The  window  was 
opned.  *Wha'8  that?'  'It's  me,  it's 
liibie.'    '  Gang  awa','  was  the  sole  response ; 

*  ye  wana  get  a  bed  here  the  nicht,  sae  ye 
maun  just  ^ang  hame  til  yer  faither's.' 
Barefooted,  in  the  guise  of  a  true  Scotch 
lad,  off  he  set,  bravely  encountering  the 
three  miles'  walk,  and  presented  him^df  at 
his  father  8  house  on  the  verge  of  midnight 
Uts  parents,  strict  though  they  were  about 

*  elder's  'oors.'  gave  him  a  ready  admission, 
but  blamed  nlm  for  his  disobedience,  and 
sent  him  back  the  next  morning  with  due 
admonitions  as  to  his  future  conduct  Mind- 
ful also  of  the  saying,  that  *  a  man's  gift 
maketh  room  for  him,'  his  mother  took  care 
that,  instead  of  going  back  emptv-handed, 
be  should  carry  with  him  a  pound  of  butter 
by  way  of  peace-offering.  The  watchmaker 
and  Janet,  his  wife,  showed  themselves  dis- 
posed to  foiyive  and  forget ;  yet  they  could 
not  refrain  from  asking  whether  he  had  not 
hatia  afraid  to  run  past  *  the  witch's  plan- 
tain.' *Deed  no,'  was  the  reply  j  *I  just 
iMi'd  my  bannit  oure  my  een  and  keekit 
(peeped)  through  a  wee  bit  hole  that  wis 
m't.  "  He  went  on  smoothly  enough  after 
this  for  a  considerable  time,  during  which 
he  acquired  enough  knowledge  of  the  craft 
to  be  of  very  essential  service  to  him  in 
after  life,  when  his  wanderings  had  carried 
him  beyond  the  reach  of  professional  watch- 
makers. Having  turned  his  hands  to  vari- 
ous employments,  he  became  in  1803  a  zeal- 
ous member  of  the  volunteer  corps  rused  in 
his  neighbourhood  in  expectation  of  Napo- 
leon's mvasion ;  nor  was  he  rendered  any 
the  less  martial  in  his  aspirations  by  his 
conversion,  which,  more  Scotorum,  is  defi- 
nitely announced  to  have  taken  place  four 
years  before.  Soon  afterwards  it  became 
plain  that  he  had  a  very  decided  cajiabilitv 
ror  preaching ;  and,  being  otherwise  well 

?|ualitied,  he  was  entered  at  the  seminary 
ounded  by  Mr  R.  Haldane.  A  course  of 
two  years'  study  pursued  within  its  walls 
was  diversified  during  one  of  the  vacations 
by  an  interesting  missionary  visit  to  the 
Orkneys  ;  and,  when  the  two  years  came  to 
a  close,  he  was  appointe<l  a  missionary  to 
Snrat,  together  witn  a  Mr  Paterson.  This 
was  in  lfK)5,  at  which  time  the  onl v  ]>lan  for 
missionaries  to  find  their  way  to  the  British 
settlements  in  India  was  that  of  sailing  in 
Danish  vessels,  and  landing  at  first  upim 
Danish  grouna.  To  Co|)enhagen,  there- 
fore, the  friends  went ;  but  they  were  des- 
tined to  proceed  no  further,  and  this  deten- 
tion proved  to  be  the  turning-point  in  Dr 
Henuerson's  life.  One  vessel,  and  one  onl^, 
was  to  sail  for  the  East  that  season,  or  in 
that  portion  of  it  which  yet  remained  after 
their  arrival  in  Denmark.  Every  berth  was 
pre-engaged.  They  offered  to  go  in  the 
steerage ;  even  that  was  fulL  They  pro- 
posed to  sleep  on  deck,  but  this  was  posi- 
tively refuseo.  And  on  15th  October  they 
received  an  ultimatum  to  the  effect  that  they 


could  not  by  any  poesibilit;^  leave  Denmark 
till  the  sailing  ot  the  spring  ships.  Like 
brave  and  true  men,  therefore,  they  set  to 
work  upon  the  spot,  and  Europe  was  thence- 
forward marked  out  as  the  scene  of  Hender- 
son's labours.  We  have  no  space  to  follow 
him  through  his  three  great  missionary 
journeys,  which  occupied  tne  years  between 
1805  and  182C;  still  less  through  his  later 
l)eriod  of  literary  and  tutorial  wurk  at  Hox* 
ton  and  Highbury,  down  to  his  death  in 
1858.  The  following  testimony,  however, 
recorded  to  his  memory  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Bible  Society,  will  convey  some  no- 
tion of  his  active  and  useful  life : — **  Hav- 
ing been  brought  into  relation  with  plana 
bearing  more  immediately  u}>on  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Scriptures,  he  continued,  with 
Dr  Paterson,  to  make  this  the  prominent 
object  of  hb  labours  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
Subsequently,  he  became  one  of  the  ac- 
credited agents  of  the  S(x;iety;  and  for 
some  years  rendered  a  large  amount  of  valu- 
able service,  helping  to  kindle  an  ardent 
zeal  for  the  spread  of  Divine  truth,  and  (iro- 
moting  in  various  ways  the  formation  of 
societies,  based  on  the  same  ])rinciples  and 
working  for  the  same  end  as  that  which  he 
represented.  The  visitation  he  undertook 
for  these  purposes  was  very  extended,  in- 
cluding not  only  Iceland,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
but  also  many  parts  of  the  vast  dominions 
of  Russia.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  many 
labours,  he  displayed  a  spirit  of  self-denial 
combine<l  with  a  resolute  perseverance  and 
sound  judgment.  Possessed  of  no  ordinary 
piety,  and  manifesting  great  singleness  <il 
purpose,  he  contributed  in  no  sniall  degree 
to  awaken  and  sustain  an  interest  in  many 
lands  for  the  dissemination  of  the  sacred 
volume.  He  continued  to  act  as  an  agent 
of  the  Society  till  the  year  1823,  when  dr- 
cumstances  induced  him  to  resign  a  position 
which  he  had  filled  with  much  honour  to 
himself  and  great  advantage  to  the  Society. 
After  his  official  connection  with  the  Society 
was  terminated,  Dr  H.'s  love  to  it  was  un- 
abated ;  he  continued  to  watch  over  its  im- 
portant operations  with  undiminished  inte 
rest,  and  on  many  occasums  gave  important 
aid  either  by  advocating  pubUcly  the  claims 
of  the  Society,  or  affording  his  advice  on 
delicate  and  difficult  questions  relating  to 
the  (^itorial  department  The  Society  was 
also  placed  under  obligations  to  him  for 
editing  versions  of  the  Danish  and  Turkish 
Scriptures,  a  duty  for  which  he  was  well 
qualified  by  his  eminent  scholarship  and 
great  acquirements.  The  committee,  in 
closing  this  necessarily  short  sketch  of  the 
services  rendered  to  the  Society  by  their  de- 
ceased firiend,  desire  to  have  in  grateful  re- 
membrance the  untiring  zeal^  purity  of 
motive,  and  catholicity  of  spint  by  which 
his  lab(»urs  for  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  were  uniformly  distinguished. " 
HI  LL,  Gboroe,  D.  D. ,  an  eminent  divine, 
was  bom  in  St  Andrews,  in  June  1750.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Hill,  one  of 
the  ministers  of  that  town,  where  he  was 
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wluckted.  Ha  thoired  >  ain^Ur  ptecoaiv 
of  Ulcut,  and  when  uuly  oine  yean  old  is 
B>id  tci  h^ve  written  a  sermun.  At  the  age 
of  fuurteen  be  took  bis  degree  of  M.  A. ,  and 
lb  hia  fift«eiith  year  commenced  the  Btudy  of 


to  Principal  Robertson,  by  whom  he  waj 
recommended  as  tutor  to  the  Eldest  bod  of 
Pryce  Campbell,  M.P.,  then  one  of  tht; 
Lonlfl  of  the  Treasury.  On  receiving  this 
appointmrnt,  he  rpiiaired  to  London  in  No- 
vember 1767,  anil  during  hU  residence  there 
be  trvqiienteil  the  meeting!  iif  the  Robin 
Hind  Debating  Society  for  the  cultivation 
of  bia  oratorical  powers.  On  the  death  of 
MrCampbeU.  Mr  Hill  went  to  Edinbui^h 
with  hie  pupil,  and  for  two  seBaions  attended 
the  Divinity  'Class  in  that  city.  Id  May 
1772  he  wuelecCed  JcuDtProfeaBOroFGrpek 
in  the  Univeraity  of  St  Andrawa.  In  1775 
be  waa  liceniied  to  ;ire«ch  by  tlie  Preabytery 
of  Haddington,  and  immecfiately  thereafter 
became  aaaistant  in  the  Church  i>i  St  Leo- 
nard's, in  which  aituaCion  he  continued  for 
two  year*.  In  1770  ho  was  elected  by  the 
Toivn  Council  aecond  uiinuiter  of  St 
Andrews,  and  after  some  opiHiution  in  the 
church  courts,  was  sdmittei]  to  hia  chari^ 
June  ■^,  1780.  He  had  previoualy  sat  in 
the  General  Assembly  as  an  elder,  aod  after 
bii  a|>)>uarance  as  a  minister,  he  succerded 
Dr  lliiliertson  as  leailer  of  the  McKJecate'i. 
Ill  1787  hn  received  fniin  tile  Uiiiveraity  the 
deBTee  of  D.D.,  and  the  same  year  was  ap- 
pointed Dean  of  the  Unler  of  the  Thiatle. 
In  1788  he  was  chcxenPrufeseor  of  Divinity 
in  St  Mary's  Cidlege,  Ou  the  death  of  Dr 
Gilleajiie,  three  years  aflcr,  hawaspnimoteil 
to  be  Principal  of  the  University.  He  was 
■hortly  after  nominated  one  of  H'm  Majesty's 
Chaplains  for  Scotland,  and  subsequently 
"'  e  Deans  of  the  Chapel  Koyal.     In 


1808  h< 


of  his 


He  died  December  10,  1819.  Be- 
*idea  several  »ermoii9,  Dr  HiU  jiublinhed.  in 
1803,  "Theolngical  Institutes;"  in  IS12, 
"  Lectures  upon  Portions  of  the  Old  Testa- 

HOG,  James  Maitlanu.  Esq.  of  New- 
liaton  and  KelUe,  waa  born  on  the  7tb  of 
August  1790.  He  atudicl  for  the  law,  and 
waa  called  to  the  bar  in  1822 ;  bat  being  in 
independent  circumstances,  be  did  not  long 
<Hintinue  to  practise.  He  resided  for  aome 
time  onasmall  estate  called  Mnirestnne,  near 
Edinburgh  ;  hut  in  18»1,  on  the  death  of  his 
brother,  whom  be  suciweded,  removed  to 
NewlistoD.  At  a  time  when  lujiity  of  piin- 
oijrte  and  practice  prevailed  among  the 
bifcher  classe*  to  a  greater  extent  than  at 
present,  Mr  Hog  waa  deddudly  [lious  ;  his 
taates  even  wlien  a  boy  were  reliKioua.  At- 
tending the  miniBtrjr  of  Dr  Gordon  in  Edin- 
burgh, he  KemB  to  have  profited  thereby 
above  many.  Ere  he  hail  reached  his 
30th  ysar  he  was  set  apart  aa  an  elder  in  the 
EiUbliahed  Church  of  Scothmd.  Pure  re- 
ligion  waa  them  rieing  in  influence  among 
tbe  people,  and  progrosing  in  tha  councila 


of  the  church.  One  of  the  fint  ngna  of 
revival  was  the  sending  forth  the  Rev.  Ur 
Duff  aa  the  first  Slissiunary  of  the  Scottish 
Church  to  India.  Another  was  the  great 
eflbrt  made  under  the  good-heartea  Dr 
Chalmers  to  provide  200  additional  charchea 
for  tbe  people  of  Scotland.  Mr  Hog  was 
then  taking  an  active  part  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  and  waa  apjioinled  a  member  of  Dr 
Cbalmera'  committee.  He  was  the  very 
6rat  to  suggest  the  immediate  commence- 
ment of  a  subscription,  and  the  secoad  to 
Bit  down  his  own  name  for  a  liberal  sum. 
uringthefirstyear£200,OOOwa8Bub«cribeil, 
and  only  a  few  yean  elapsed  before  the  SOO 
church™  were  erectud  and  supplied.  When 
the  crisis  came  in  1843,  Mr  Hog  waa  most 
unwilling  to  break  off  from  the  EstalliBh- 
ment.  He  had  clung  to  tbe  hope  that  anme. 
thing  would  be  done  by  the  Govemi 


was  firm  in  adherence  to  conBCientiuus  con- 
victions. All  acknowledged  the  sincerity  of 
Mr  Hog,  who  never  made  enemies  of  th'oe 
from  whom  be  was  constrained  to  differ. 
Having  tahen  this  step,  all  bis  benevolence, 
and  zeal,  and  liberality  came  into  action. 
He  erected,  at  his  own  eipense,  a  churcb  in 
his  parish,  and  ably  supported  it.  He  also 
largely  contributed  to  the  erection  of  a 
chureh  and  school  at  Amcruach,  in  the 
parish  of  Cambee.  in  which  pariah  hia  cstata 
of  KelUe  lay,  and  whereon  hia  numerous 
feuars  resided.  He  ectered  with  great 
earnestness  into  the  various  schemes  by 
which  the  Free  Chureh  has  consolidated  the 
maintenance  of  her  ministry,  the  edocatinu 
of  her  cLilrlren,  tbe  training  of  her  students 

home  and  abroad.  By  bia  influence  bur- 
soriea  were  provided  for  deserving  yotiDg 
men,  and  a  fund  secured  which  will  pinpetu- 
ate  the  benefit.  He  originated  a  scheme  for 
the  Uqnidation  of  all  debt  upon  churehes, 
manses,  and  schools,  belonging  to  the  Free 
Church ;  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  learn 


t  congn^ational  exertion,  VUL, 
£B0  000,  had  been  all  subscribed.  The  dif- 
ficult task  of  sec u ring  sites  for  churchtB  from 
iroprictors,  waa  conducted  by  him 
years,  requiring  delicate  and  ei- 
respandence  ;  and  he  was  success- 
ful with  all  but  one  or  two.    Two  years 


rehd,  though  even  that  waa  performed  with 
great  difficulty.  On  seme  days  he  would 
nrite  as  many  as  twenty-four  folio  pa*^, 
and  never  a  day  paaaed  without  hia  writing 
leei  or  more.  Moat  of  these  compodtiona 
reterrad  to  his  spiritual  conflicta,  wnicb  went 
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nnguUr  and  sevwe.  Mr  Hog  loved  the 
ordiiiAiictiS  of  Grod,  and  even  in  nis  affliction 
waa  wheeled  to  church  as  long  as  he  was 
able.  Whm  that  was  too  much  for  his 
weakness,  he  instituted  a  private  chapel  in 
Newlifltcn  House,  where,  once  a  week,  the 
ordinary  services  of  the  community  to  which 
he  belonged  were  conducted  by  a  neighbour- 
ing minister.  Lest  any  circunuttances  might 
affect  Uie  maintenMice  of  religious  ordinances 
in  his  parish,  he  made  provision,  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  for  perpetuating  his 
personal  contribution  for  the  support  of  the 
ministry.  What  kindly  forethought !  How 
often  have  congregations  that  were  depen- 
dent on  the  libeiul  contributions  of  some 
wealthy  member  suffered  after  his  death. 
Perhaps  in  the  Free  Church  that  would  nut 
be  felt  so  much  as  in  many  other  non-esta- 
blished communions  :  but  anywhere  the  loss 
is  great.  In  lus  last  days  Mr  Hog  was  unable 
to  speak  or  write.  But  by  means  of  a  httle 
tube  or  reed  in  his  mouth,  he  pointed  to  the 
letters  of  a  printed  alphabet  before  him,  and 
bore  testimony  to  the  comfort  he  enjoyed  in 
his  last  days.  **I  am  looking  to  the 
Saviour,"  he  intimated  :  **  my  only  hope  is 
in  HinL"  The  last  tr]rin^  scene  was  now 
rapidly  approaching  in  which  he  was  to  bid 
an  eternal  adieu  to  everything  here  below, 
and  to  commence  his  journey  to  **  that  better 
country— that  undiscovered  bourne  from 
whence  no  traveller  returns."  But  he  was 
prepMEured  for  its  approach.  On  Sunday,  the 
first  day  of  August  1858,  this  worthy  man 

Sntly  |»88ed  away.  He  was  interred  in 
e  burying-ground  attached  to  the  church 
of  Kirkliston^  where  he  had  selected  for 
himself  a  resting-place  about  two  years  be- 
fore, in  preference  to  the  ancient  familv 
vault  close  by ,  which  had  heretofore  been  used. 
On  the  22d  of  August  of  the  same  year,  a 
minute  of  the  Kiric  Session  of  the  Free  con- 
gregation of  Kirkliston  was  unanimously 
adopted,  from  which  we  make  the  following 
excerpts  : — "  The  Kirk  Session,  deeply 
sensible  of  the  loss  thev  have  sustained,  in 
common  with  the  whole  congregation,  and 
indeed  the  whole  church,  by  the  removal  of 

Mr  Ho^of  Newliston, feel 

imperatively  called  upon,  while  they  mourn, 
to  express  their  gratitude  to  (Jo<l  for  the  gift 
of  his  servant.  ....  They  loved  and 
admired  their  departed  friend  and  brother 
for  his  many  excellencies  while  he  was  with 
them,  and  they  affectionately  cherish  his 
memory  now  that  he  is  gone.  Distinguished 
as  Mr  Hog  was  by  a  clear  acute  intellect,  a 
sound  judgment,  an  unbending  integrity, — 
added  to  a  most  gentle  and  amiable  disposi- 
tion— all  sanctified  and  sustained  by  a  con- 
stant, humble,  and  unobtrusive  piety,  his 
Christian  character  was  at  once  consistent 
and  attractive;  while,  from  the  position 
which  he  held  in  society,  and  Uie  oppor- 
tunities and  means  of  usefulness  he  thus 
enjoyed,  all  of  which  were  consecrated  to 
God,  he  was  invested  with  a  power  for  good 
such  as  few  possess,  and  still  fewer  know  now 
to  exercise.".    .    .    *'  The  Session  desire  to 
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express  their  unfeigned  sympathy  with  the 
family  of  their  lamented  friend  under  the 
heavy  bereavement  with  which  it  has  pleased 
Grod  to  visit  them."    And  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Free  Church  held  in  November  1858,  the 
Commission  placed  on  its  records  a  suitable 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr  Hog,  of  sjrm- 
l>athy  with  his  relatives  under  their  heavy 
bereavement,  and  bearing  an  affectionate 
testimony  to  the  many  signal  services  which 
he  rendered  to  the  Churck    That  the  pub- 
lic courts  of  the  Free  Church  should  nave 
put  upon  their  records  their  acknowledgment 
of  Mr  Hog*8  strenuous  exertions  in  regard 
to  the  acquisition  of  sites,  the  founding  of 
the  New  College,  and  his  liberality  as  well 
as  indefatigable  labours  in  rearing  the  mag- 
nificent system   of  scholarships   for  fros 
Church  students,  is  not  at  all  to  be  won- 
dered at.     Few  persons  ever  passed  a  mora 
active  and  useful  life  than  Mr  Hog,  and  no 
one  was  more  frequently  consulted,  or  n^ore 
ready  or  able  to  give  aiavioe,  or  render  as- 
sistance in  matt^  of  doubt  or  difficulty, 
either  in  ecclesiastical  or  secular  concerns. 
The  life  and  death  of  such  a  large-hearted, 
liberal-minded  man  may  therefore  be  re- 
ferred to  without  the  least  taint  of  sectarian 
sentiment.    A  zealous  advocate  all  his  life 
for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  at  the 
same  time  firmly  attached  to  the  cause  he 
espoused,  yet,  with  all  this  firmness  and 
tenacity  of  principle,  there  was  not  a  par- 
ticle uf  bitterness  nor  a  ^rain  of  bigotry  in 
his  con8titution«-his  sentiments  were  likteral 
and  enlarged.     Hear  what  his  own  minister, 
Mr  Bums  of  Kirkliston,  says  on  this  point : 
"  He  had  too  large  a  heart  to  be  sectarian ; 
he  was  far  less  a  Churchman — even  a  Free 
Churchman — than  he  was  a  catholic-minded 
Christian."     Mr  Hog  was  a  man  whose 
example  may  be  profitably  studied  by  lay- 
men connected  with  any  denomination.     He 
was  neither  in  his  first  adopti<m  of  Free 
Church   principles,  nor  afterwards  in  his 
efforts  to  realize  and  establish  them,  an 
ordinary  man.     Though  so  well  and  widely 
known  for  his  untiring  labours  to  set  the 
Free  Church  upon  a  permanent  and  secure 
basis,  he  was  also  the  last  and  most  difficult 
of  its  converts.     He  would  follow  in  no 
general  flight,  nor  be   captivated  by  the 
songs  of  S>Tens  chiming  ever  so  wisely. 
With  the  venerable  Dr  Gordon  Mr  Hog 
maintained  many  an  obstinate  battle  on  the 
question  which  eventually  issut^l   in    the 
Disruption.     The  secession  which  then  took 
place  left  the  subject  of  this  memoir  still  a 
dubious  and  pondering  member  of  the  Esta- 
blishment    It  needed  a  few  weeks  more  to 
enable  him  to  choose  the  course  which  con- 
viction drove  him  to  adopt.    The  sounds  of 
trumpets  and  the  eclat  of  a  procession  to 
Tanfield  Hall  were  not  calculated  to  make 
any  impression  on  his  self-reliant  and  inde- 
pendent mind.     But  on  the  27th  May  1843 
Ills  election  was  made,  and  his  decision, 
from  which  he  never  swerved,  communi- 
cated by  letter  to  Dr  Gordon,  his  former 
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but  revered  antagonist  In  dispoeition  M' 
HoGT  was  kind  and  benevolent,  and  his  con- 
tributions to  ecclesiastical,  charitable,  and 
benevolent  purposes  —more  especially  to  the 
parishes  of  iCirkliston,  in  Linlithgowshire, 
and  Cambee,  in  Fife— were  of  the  most 
liberal  and  extensive  character,  and  were 
only  exceeded  by  his  more  numerous  acta 
of  private  beneficence.  But  his  real  personal 
character  could  only  be  justly  appreciated 
by  those  who  were  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  him.  Thev  well  knew,  that 
as  a  friend,  he  was  most  kind  and  sincere — 
as  a  lan<ilord,  most  generous  and  considerate 
— as  a  master  most  unexacting  ;  but  most 
attentive  to  the  interests,  both  temporal  and 
spiritual,  of  his  servants  and  employers.  Of 
his  domestic  life — his  character  as  a  husband 
and  a  father— it  does  not  become  us  to  s^ieak. 
The  writer,  who  has  been  factor  and  ac- 
credited f^ent  for  the  family,  on  Kellie 
estate,  for  forty-seven  years- -about  five-and- 
twenty  of  which  he  was  honoured  and  grati- 
fied bv  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  Mr  Hog, 
in  whose  society  he  s|)ent  many  a  happy 
hour — may  surely  be  permitted  to  pay  this 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  a  sincere 
and  highly  valued  friend- 
Vale  ! 

Ah  !  qoanto  mintis  est  cum  i*eUqui8  rersari 

Qaam  Tni  meminisse  I 

HOGG,  Thomas,  Cupar,  a  young  man  of 
varied  talent,  amiable  manners,  untiring 
industry,  and  unwearie<l  perseverance  in  the 
walks  of  literature,  and  whose  activity, 
talent,  and  ability  gave  pnMuise,  if  spared, 
that  he  would  attain  a  high  rank  in  intel- 
lectual eminence.  He  was  a  native  of 
Cupar,  being  bom  there  on  October  12, 
1822.  Bis  father,  Mr  James  Hogg,  long 
manager  in  the  printing  office  of  the  Fife 
Herald^  was  an  active,  shrewd,  and  intelli- 
gent man,  and  one  well  fitted  to  manage  a 
printing  establishment.  Thomas  receiveil 
nis  education  in  the  seminaries  of  his  native 
town,  and  early  showed  a  love  of  learning. 
After  leaving  school  he  became  a  clerk  in 
the  Fife  Herald  Office,  Cupar  ;  and  in  this 
situation  he  was  active  and  energetic,  giving 
great  satisfaction  to  his  employer,  while  a 
keen  thirst  for  knowle<lge,  and  an  active 
pursuit  of  literature  filled  his  youthful 
mind,  and  he  thus  made  rapid  progress  in 
elegant  acquirements,  laying  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  future  usefulness.  He  contributetl 
Paragraphs,  reports,  and  various  literary  and 
otanical  articles  for  the  Fife  Herald  ;  and 
to  a  monthly  miscellany  he  wrote  sketches, 
translations,  and  tales,  which  did  great 
credit  to  the  taste  and  talent  of  such  a  young 
man.  While  thus  pursuing  his  literary 
studies  in  his  native  toMTi,  his  ardour  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowle<lge,  joined  with  ability  and 
industry,  attracte<l  the  attention  of  Dr 
Hodgson  of  the  Liverpool  Mechanics'  In- 
stitution, one  fully  able  to  discriminate 
character  and  appreciate  talent,  so  he  oflTered 
Mr  Hogg  the  assistant  secretaryship  in  that 
Institution,  which  was  vacant,  owing  to  Dr 
Hodgson's  brother  l)eing  drowned  in  the 
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Pegasus,  on  bis  way  from  Scotland  to  fill 
that  situation.  Mr  Hog^  accordinglv  ac- 
cepted the  situation  thus  kindly  offered  him 
by  Dr  Hodgson,  and  left  Cupar  in  Decem- 
ber 1841  for  Liverpool,  where  he  urived 
on  the  last  dav  of  the  -^ear.  In  writing  a 
friend  a  month  after  his  arrival,  he  said — 
*'  I  have  now  had  a  full  month's  trial  of  my 
new  situation,  and  I  like  it  very  weU.  The 
work  that  I  have  is  not  so  intellectual  as  I 
ex|)ected,  but  still  I  have  *  ample  scope  and 
verge  enough'  for  the  use  or  my  mental 
powers  in  its  execution.  The  town  I  am 
also  liking  better  than  at  first,  and  the  brick 
buildings  have  lost  all  their  repulsiveneffi. 
I  have  been  taught  the  truth  or  the  poet's 
line,  however,  since  I  came,  and  have  found 
out  that  *  God  made  the  country,  but  man 
made  the  town.^  I  have  earnestly  looked 
about  for  some  field,  where,  in  the  coming 
days  of  spring,  1  might  pursue  the  study  <« 
botany :  but  I  have  seen  none  that  appear 
favourable  for  that  purpose.  Mills,  manu- 
factories, roi>e-works,  and  coal  barges,  with 
all  the  noise  and  bustle  of  business,  present 
themselves  to  one's  eyes  at  every  turn  ;  but 
I  hope  to  find  some  oases  in  the  desert  of 
commerce,  where  T  may  pluck  a  bright 
flower  now  and  then. "  Agam  he  thus  wrote 
to  the  same  friend  about  four  months  i^ter 
his  arrival  in  Liverjwol — "crowded  dusty 
streets— misty  Sunday  mornings— dull  level 
landKcaiws— and  no  woods  or  glens,  are 
making  me  wish  for  one  day's  enjoyment  in 
the  woods  around  Cupar,  or  in  the  glen  of 
Kmgsdale.  But  1  must  submit  to  fate,  and 
be  content.'*  In  Liverf)ool,  however,  Mr 
Hogg  enjoyed  better  means  of  improvement 
than  in  Cupar,  and  made  rapid  advances  in 
intellectual  culture,  while  he  acted  so  faith- 
fully and  conscientiously  as  assistant  secre- 
tary, that  on  Dr  Hodgson  leaving  Liverpool, 
and  removing  to  Manchester,  he  was  a|>- 
pointed  sole  secretary  to  the  Institution,  and 
strived  by  all  means  in  his  power  to  advance 
the  prosperity  of  that  educational  establish- 
ment, wliile  lie  delivered  lectures,  and  cou- 
tribute<l  largely  to  periodicals  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  Mr  Hogg  continue 
his  connection  with  the  Liverpool  Mechanics' 
Institution  from  the  beginning  of  1842  to 
the  end  of  1848,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
months,  when  he  was  appointed,  in  August 
1843,  assistant  secretary  and  librarian  to  the 
Leeds*  Mechanics  Institute ;  but  which, 
however,  he  left  in  April  the  following  year, 
and  aj,'ain  returned  ti>  Liver]x>ol  to  act  as 
Secretary  to  the  Instituti<m  there  in  Mount 
Street.  In  the  end  of  1848,  he,  however,  left 
Liverpoi>l,  an<l  became  secretary  to  the  Lan- 
cashii"©  and  Cheshire  L^nion  of  Mechanics' 
Institutes,  and  in  that  capacity  had  to  de- 
liver lectures,  vinit  the  various  institutions 
in  the  Union,  point  out  imperfections,  sug- 
gest improvements,  make  out  repr>rt8,  and 
in  various  ways  advance  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual progress  of  those  connected  with 
such  institutes  ;  to  all  which  duties  Mr  Hogg 
applied  himself  with  his  accustomed  energy 
and  assiduity,  st)aring  no  labour  to  advance 
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tbs  adontiuD  cf  Cbe  people.  After  tliu- 
Invelliug  uid  worluaic  in  Che  L'liuiie  ii[  iui 
frovamcDt,  Mwiofc  Uii;  gwiis  <if  kuim]Jil),t, 
■ul  cullivatinj;  tbe  meutul  Geld.  li«  Icfl 
AUuchpHtur  in  the  BUuitara  of  imi,  atv' 
vnat  to  London  t<i  till  u  Hitiiatiiiu  in  Uhaii 
man  t  HaU'a  Putjlinbing  II.iuh.  ]n  tbi 
bq{iniiui|{  of  liSi2  ha  left  (biU  atulilieliiuan. 
and  wenl  to  that  <it  iagrnia  aiul  l.'i)i)kK,  to 
usiat  in  luperintijudiut;  tbe  Natii      '  '" 

tnted  Library.      Tberu  lie  |>erfi 

dutin  wilb  tbe  gmitwit  dilifjence  and  uon- 
■cieDtiuunneiie,    and   btttvriy   wjt 
KtlSeil  in  lilcmturu    than  in  tile 

onlioaiy  buaiaeaa,  an<l  Htill  cur __ 

writs  p»|iBniforvari.ius|>erii>dical»aodc)tber 

KblicatioiH.  t'uT  HuiuB  Uinc,  mi  "  L><>iHi<iii 
riMniciuUent,"  lie  omtriluted  a  weekly 
letter  lu  a  iwuttisb  pniviutiiU  UBWiiiatier. 
HealMcontribi.ti'.lbvivclyto-aiauil  -' 

J.nimal,"  tlia  "  I'lifwra  f..r  tbu  Peopfc-.' 

"Hi«f'Hliuitnicli)r."  Ill  "rittniD  fiirlbu 
People,'hewrotfCbBartiuleiiOQ"M«Jianiia' 
InatUutioiia,"  "Tbe  EdiicaUi>u  Moveuiuut," 
"Ocuan  Iluutft4,"  and  "  luduxtrial  Inve.-'t- 
meula."  "  Tba  MiUtury  and  J'..litiuid  I  jfc 
oj  Anhur  Welbaley,  Uiiku  of  Wiaiiiifl-iii ; 
b^  A  Uitiaai  of  tbe  W<.rl4-i«itli  nuincroux 
oii|{iuBl  uhI  autbrtitie  eii^ntviu^-H,"  pub- 
liancd  by  lujcraiu,  Uoiike,  &  Co.,  Loudon, 
in  1(152,  wbivli  aaa  iiotutHl  with  a|i[iri>vai 
b;  tbe  puliUc  prew,  wax  fnim  tliu  (iiNi  of  >If 

(cnntint;  Hketobi-a  f or  tbe  npleiidid  "Cbrbit- 
tD38  ikwk,"  publiibeil  by  ingrain,  Cooke,  Jt 
Cii,  i  Biul  wiu)  eiupiiiyeil  in  atiutber  vc.irk, 
vheu  be  wan  ubiikt'')  to  Uuiist  from  f;iiiiu>: 
beoltb,  bavinL-.  from  constant  aa.l  mv«« 
•IHiliui^ioQ  Ul  UttTiitunj,  ovurwwke.!  biiuselE 
■od  aiteel>Ia<l  bufrainc,  uol  i-oniititutiiiDally 
Mbuit.  UaviDK  fouuil  benefit  fmui  vidits 
(o  Soutland  funueny  wilb  ri-j,-aril  to  lieailb, 
hs  naulveii  unce  tuore  to  try  bid  iiiljve  jiii 
t»  iBcniit  hu  debilitatud  biHly  ;  uiiil,  acconl' 
iagfy,  left  London  fiTtlliH  pllr|Hwi'.  He, 
kowever,    vriu  arrutlvil   by  iliaeuH;  in  hiH 

Kmey,  and  diuil  at  Aiglnirth  WW,  near 
erp-Hil,  un  the  IJtli  of  .May  lSo3,  ntcvd 
Ibirty-iiiie  yoarii.  ilin  inortul  ivuiaitui  u'l 
connyed  to  Fife,  onrl  biiil  witb  kindnnl  di 
ia  the  churub-yuni  rjf  Lhiiuir.  Ilia  vurtbly 
toaik-ivorkwniitiiiulictl^biilliincaniir,  tiioiigb 
abort,  van  brilliant ;  bu  left  aii  unbloiuislied 
niiutation ;  a  noble  exiLui|j|o  of  wbat  ii 
duatc^  and  energy  l-uu  lujbievu  ;  and  be  uia 
Iw  aaid  to  have  fallen  a  martyr  to  bin  lo« 
for  bteraCuTC  Witb  (hu  tollo*in|[  venvK, 
being  part  of  an  "  Kle^'y,"  urittiii  by  one  of 
lui  frienda  ahortly  after  bin  duatii,  v.- 
dude  thia  sketch  of  an  aiiiiaUe  an<l  ta 

Sountc  man,  au-ldeiily  eiit  otT,  whrti  fa 
atti^uiK  P'WPeubi  of  uatfuliiuu  were 
mg  up  before  liiiu  :— 


T«  oTKlanc*.  duly  vweu 


— hlihindlittUI; 


HOPETOUN,  TuE  Family  of. -The 
iriKHue  of  IIoj*  i,  one  of  frcat  anti.piily 
.Seotlaud  ;  uud  Ibc  ani:tst>ir  of  the  present 
family,  Jobn  Ut  lio|ii-,  in  Huid  to  iiavu  cuue 
fniui  i-'ratiue  in  tbe  retinue  of  Matjdalen, 
t^ueeu  of  Jauim  V.,  in  liil,  and  iwttlin);  iu 
Siotbind  lift  a  Hun,  Kdwanl  lloiie,  who  wan 
cine  n)  the  most  uonsiilerable  inbabitanbi  of 
Eiliiiliurgh  in  tbe  reign  of  Queen  Alary,  and 
bcin{{  a  great  pniuinter  uf  the  lieforuiation, 
HIM  uboaeu  one  of  Ibu  CouimiMiiiuuiH  fur  tbu 
Alelrop'ilbi  to  tlie  I'arliameut  in  IMt.  Ho 
k;ft  a  Boll,  Henry  Uoiiu,  a  very  eininunt 
iQorubaut,  nlio  married  a  French  lady, 
Ja<|ueliuB  <Ie  Tott,  and  had  two  aoli^.  Tbe 
elder,  Tbouuix  UojHk  being  bred  to  the 
&otti;di  liar.  Drat  atMned  eminence  in  IGUli, 
by  hu  ilefeuce  uf  tlie  six  miuisten  (cler^- 
~  n)  tdeil  for  bigb  treOHon,  fur  denyuiif 
— i  tile  King  (iMiiNNHidautlionty  in  matters 
eodesiai-tiual,  and  luaiuinjd,  uveutoally,  the 
UrgWit  fortuna  ever  auouiuulated  by  auwui- 
of  tbe  legal  pnifeaiiioa  in  Southiiid.  Uu 
I  »ubHU|ueiitiy  ai^piHuted  Kiiig'a  Advu-  ^ 
. !,  and  otvateJ  a  iianiiiet  of  Nova  iScotia, 
llth  February  1<jS2.  IKve  lineage  of  ISi 
John  llo|w,  Uart,  tbe  vbief  of  tb>-  houM  tt 
"  ,  for  a  further  account  of  thin  learned 
i.J  t^  Thoiuaa  left  a  very  bugs 
faiuily,  from  tbu  vbli'Mtaoo  of  which  deaceud 
tlie  lIoihjM  of  UrdighoU.  Tbe  ai.ttb  aon,  Sir 
■  ■      -Wof  "  .J   - 


John  Hoik  of  Hoiietoun,  a  member  o^  tlie 
Seottiali  liar,  marrying  Anne,  only  daughter 
and  heir  uf  liobert  I'ouleti  of  Lradhilla, 
county  of  Laliorii,  nci|uireil  tbe  valuable 
minea  thuns,  and  apjilyiiig  hiiueelf  tuiuiner- 
alo"y,  brought  the  art  of  uiiuing  to  tbe 
highMt  perfeetiou  ever  before  known  in 
-    "--'      fiir  Jolin»i»»ttpiK)iut«l,inHMl, 

_ -    >f  tbe  Mint,  aiiil  conatituted  a 

Lord  of  Svaitiou  in  UHiK  He  niarriei], 
;oDdIy,  Lady  Mary  Keith,  eldest  daugh- 
'  and  one  of  tbe  co-heira  of  VViUiain, 
.  ,-cnth  Karl  MariachaL  ity  the  lirat  mar- 
riage be  had  aevml  dlildrcu ;  by  tbe  atcond, 
m  only  aurviviug  aon,  WiUiaio,  of  Uokviuie, 
vbo  waa  cmnteir  a  Uaiunrt  in  HSIlli  (havini; 
oul  luvvinualy  the  honour  of  Ktilgbtbuod), 
that  exiiinil  with  bin  grandaou, 
~    Uo]>e,  thin!  iiarouet,  a  captain. 


t^lV. 
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in  the  East  India  Company's  Service,  who 
was  kiUed  in  Bengal  im.  Sir  Jolin  died 
in  1661,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  leldest 
survivingson,  John  Hope,  Esq.  ofHopetoun, 
who  took  up  his  residence  at  the  castle  of 
Niddrv,  the  bamny  of  which  he  purchased 
from  Lord  Mintoun  ;  and  he  also  purchased 
about  the  same  time  (1678)  the  Barony  of 
Abercom,  with  the  office  of  heritable  Sheriff 
of  the  countrof  Linlithgow,  from  Sir  Walter 
Seaton.  Mr  Hope  represented  the  shire 
of  Linlithffow  in  Parliament  in  1684.  He 
married  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  John, 
fourth  Earl  of  Haddington,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son  and  daughter,  Eleanor,  who  mar- 
ried Thomas,  sixth  Earl  of  Haddington. 
Mr  Hope  having  embarked  with  the  jJuke 
of  York  and  several  other  persona  of  dis- 
tinction, in  the  Gloucester  fngate,  in  1682, 
was  lost  in  the  wreck  of  that  vessel  a  few 
days  after  going  aboard,  in  the  32d  vear  of 
his  age.  His  son,  Charles  Hope,  who  was 
bom  in  the  previous  year,  succeeded  to  the 
family  estates,  and  was  elevated  to  the 
I>eerage  of  Scotland,  5th  April  1703,  by  the 
titles  of  Viscount  Aithrie,  Baron  Hope,  and 
Earl  of  Hopetoun.  His  lordship,  who  was 
one  of  the  representative  peers  of  Scotland. 
from  1722  until  his  decease,  was  invested 
with  the  ensigns  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle, 
at  Holyrood  House  in  1738.  He  married, 
in  1699,  Henrietta^  onlv  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam (Johnstone),  first  Marquis  of  Annan- 
dale,  and  had  tmrteen  children ;  of  whom 
Lord  John  Hope  succeeded  to  the  honours. 
The  Earl  died  26th  February  1742,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  John,  and  second 
Earl,  who  married,  in  1733,  Anne  second 
daughter  of  James,  fifth  Earl  of  Findlater 
and  Seafield,  and  had  a  son  James,  third 
Earl,  and  several  daughters.  His  lordship 
married,  second,  in  1702,  Jane,  daughter 
of  Robert  Oliphant,  Esq.  of  RoAsie,  county 
of  Perth,  and  nad  (with  a  daughter,  Jane, 
married  first  to  Viscount  MeJville,  and 
secondly,  to  Lord  Wallace)  a  son.  Sir  John 
Hope  of  Rankeillour,  wno  succeeded  as 
fourth  Earl  The  Earl  < >f  Hopetoun  married 
thirdly,  in  1767,  Lady  Elizabeth  LesUe, 
second  daughter  of  Alexander,  fifth  Earl  of 
Leven  and  Melville,  and  had  James,  third 
EarL  This  nobleman,  at  the  demise  of  his 
grand  uncle,  George,  Marquis  of  Annan- 
dale,  in  1792,  inherited  the  large  estates  of 
that  nobleman,  and  the  Earldoms  of  Annan- 
dale  and  Harttell,  neither  of  which  dignities 
did  he,  however,  assume  ;  but  simply  added 
the  family  name  of  the  deceaseii  Lord 
Johnstone  to  that  of-  Hope.  His  lordship 
was  nominated  Lord  -  Lieutenant  and 
Hereditary  Sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Linlithgow,  and  Hereditary  Keeper  of 
Lochmaben  Castle,  and  enrolled  amongst 
the  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  l£[ith 
January  1809,  as  Baron  Hopetoun  of 
Hopetoun  ;  with  remainder,  in  default  of 
male  issue,  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  late  father. 
The  Earl  married,  in  1766,  Elizal>eth,  eldest 
daughter  of  George,  sixth  P2arl  of  Nonhesk. 
by  whom  be  had  issue.    His  loxdship  died 
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29th  May  1816.  when  the  honoura  devolved 
upon  his  half-brother,  Sir  John  Hope  of 
Kankeillour,  then  Lord  Niddry,  as  fourth 
earl,  a  general  officer  in  the  army,  oolcmel 
of  the  42d  Regiment  of  Foot,  ana  Knight 
Grand-Cross  of  the  Bath  ;  who,  for  his  gal- 
lant achievements  in  the  Peninsular  War, 
had  been  elevated  to  the  peerage  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  17th  May  1814,  by  the 
title  of  Baion  Niddry  of  Niddiy  Castle, 
county  of  Linlithgow.  His  lordship  married 
twice  ;  first,  in  1798,*  Elizabeth,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  Honourable  Charles  Hope- 
Vere  of  Crai^hall,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue  : 
and  second,  in  1803,  Louisa  Dorothea,  third 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Wedderbum,  Bart 
(by  bis  second  wife,  Alicia  Dundas,  of  Dun- 
das),  by  whom  he  had  issue.  His  lordship 
died  27th  August  1823,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son  John,  fifth  earl,  bom  15th 
November  1803;  married,  4th  June  1826. 
Louisa,  eldest  daughter  of  Godfrey,  third 
Lord  MacDonald,  and  had  issue,  John 
Alexander,  present  peer.  His  lordship  died 
8th  April  1843. 

HOPETOUN,  Earl  of  (John  Alkxandeb 
Hope),  Viscount  Aithrie,  and  Baron  Hope, 
of  the  county  of  Lanark,  in  the  peerage  of 
Scotland  ;  Baron  Honetoun  of  Hopetoun, 
and  Baron  Niddry  of  Niddry  Castle,  county 
of  Linlithgow,  in  the  peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  hereditary  Keeper  of  Lochmaben 
Castle ;  bom  22d  March  18;n  ;  succeeded  as 
sixth  earl  upon  the  decease  of  his  father,  8th 
April  1843. 

HOPE,  Sir  John,  of  Rankeillour,  in 
Fife,  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  on  17th  Mav  1814,  by 
the  title  of  Baron  Niddiy,  for  bis  gallant 
achievements  in  the  Peiunsular  War ;  and 
succeeded  his  half-brother  as  fourth  Earl  of 
Hopetoun  on  29th  -May  1816.  He  was 
bom  at  Hopetoun  House,  in  the  coimty 
of  Linlithgow,  on  the  17th  of  August, 
1766.  He  completed  an  excellent  educa- 
tion by  foreign  travel,  in  which  he  was 
attended  by  Dr  Gillies,  His  Majesty's 
Historiographer.  M  r  H  ope  joined  the  army, 
as  a  volunteer,  in  his  fifteenth  year  ;  uid  on 
the  28th  of  May,  1784,  entered  it  asaoomet 
of  the  10th  Regiment  of  Light  Dragoons. 
He  served  with  great  bravery  and  distinc- 
tion. On  the  24th  of  December,  1785,  he 
was  appointed  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the  100th 
Foot ;  on  the  26th  of  April,  1786,  to  a  lieu- 
tenancy in  the  27th  Foot ;  on  the  31st  of 
October,  1789,  to  a  comjMin^  in  the  17th 
Drag(K>n8 ;  on  the  2lbth  Apnl,  1792,  to  a 
majority  in  the  2d  Foot  (during  the  time  he 
held  which  he  served  in  Gibraltar)  ;  on  the 
24th  of  April,  1793,  to  a  majority  ;  and  on 
the  26th  of  April,  1793,  to  a  lieutenant- 
colonelcy  in  the  25th  Foot.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Hope  was  appointed  Adiutaot- 
General  to  the  forces  serving  under  the  late 
gallant  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  in  the  Lee- 
ward Islands,  1794.  He  received  the  brevet 
of  colonel  on  the  3d  May,  1796  ;  but  he  had 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  West 
Indies ;  where  be  was  actively  employed  in 
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tlie  OMnpwgns  of  17»4, 1795, 1796,  and  1797 ; 
being  partiailarl^  noticed  in  general  orders, 
and  in  the  pubUc  despatches  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief;  especuUly  as  having  "on 
all  occasions  most  willingly  come  forward 
and  exerted  himself  in  times  of  danger,  to 
which  he  was  not  called  from  his  situation 
of  Adjutant-General"  In  1796,  he  was 
elected  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Linlithgow. 
In  1797,  he  resigned  his  place  as  Adjutant- 
General  to  the  forces  in  the  West  Indies. 
On  the  27th  of  August,  1799,  he  received 
the  colonelcy  of  the  North  Lowland  Fenci- 
bles.  Colonel  Hope  accompanied  the  British 
troops  into  Holland,  in  August  1799,  as 
Deputy  Adjutant-General ;  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  that  station  on  the  13th  of  that 
month  ;  but  he  was  so  severely  wounded  at 
the  landing  at  the  Helder  on  the  27th,  that 
he  was  comiielled  to  return.  On  bis  recovery, 
he  wa&  on  the  19th  of  October,  1799,  ap- 
pointed Adjutant-General  to  the  army  serv- 
mg  under  His  Royal  Hi^^huess  the  Duke  of 
\ork  ;  and  on  the  same  uay  the  Honourable 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Alexander  Hope,  bis 
half-brother,  by  his  father's  third  marriage, 
was  appointed  to  succeed  hiui  in  the  station 
of  Deputy  Adjutant-General  In  1800, 
Colonel  Hope  accompanied  ISir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby  as  Adjutant-General  on  the  me- 
morable expedition  to  Kgypt ;  and  on  the 
13th  May  in  that  year,  was  appointed 
Brigadier-General,  in  the  Mediterranean 
onlv.  He  was  in  the  actions  of  the  8th  and 
lath  of  March,  1801.  At  the  battle  of 
Alexandria.  March  21, 1801,  he  was  wouuded 
in  the  hand  ;  and  the  armv  was  thus,  for  a 
time,  in  the  words  of  its  gallaut  commander, 
'*  deprived  of  the  services  of  a  most  active, 
lealous,  and  judicious  officer."  He,  how- 
evcTt  proceeded  with  the  army  to  Cairo, 
where,  in  June  1801.  he  settled  with  General 
Belluurd,  the  Frencn  commander,  the  con- 
vention for  the  surrender  of  that  place, 
'*  after,"  again  to  quote  the  words  of  the 
highest  authority,  "  a  negociatlon  of  seveml 
days,  which  was  conducted  by  Brigadier- 
General  Hope  with  much  judgment  and 
abiUty."  On  the  11th  of  May,  1802,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  Major-General 
On  the  30th  of  June,  1805,  he  was  appointed 
Deputy-Governor  of  Portsmouth  ;  an  office 
he  resigned  the  same  year,  on  being  nomi- 
nated to  a  command  with  the  troops  sent  to 
the  Continent  under  Lord  Catbcart.  On 
the  3d  of  Octoljer,  1805,  he  was  made  Colonel 
of  the  2d  BattaUon  of  the  60th  Foot,  and  on 
the  3d  of  January,  1800,  Colonel  of  the  92d 
Foot  On  the  25th  of  AprU,  1808,  he  was 
made  a  Lieutenant-General  In  1808, 
Lieutenant-General  Hope  accompanied  the 
British  army  to  Spain  and  Portugal  ^  He 
was  second  in  command  in  the  expedition 
to  the  Baltic  under  Sir  John  Moore,  in  the 
month  of  May  ;  and  then  accom|)anied  the 
British  forces  to  Portugal,  where  he  landed 
in  August  On  the  24th  of  December,  he 
marched  with  his  divuiiou  to  Majorca.  On 
the  30th,  he  marched  within  two  leagues  of 
Astaga,  where  he  halted.    At  the  battle  of 


Conuma,  on  the  16th  of  January  1809,  in 
consequence  ol  the  death  of  Sir  John  Moors, 
and  the  wounds  of  Sir  David  Baiid,  tins 
conmiand  devolved  on  Lieutenant-GenenJ 
Ho|)e.  '*to  whose  abilities  and  exertions," 
said  the  despatches  from  Sir  David  Baird, 
'*  in  the  direction  of  the  ardent  aeal  and  un- 
conquerable valour  of  his  Majesty's  troopa, 
is  to  be  attributed,  under  Providence,  uie 
success  of  the  day,  which  terminated  in  the 
complete  and  entire  repulse  and  defeat  of  the 
enemy  at  every  point  of  attack."— The  fol- 
lowing admirable  re|)ort  from  Lieutenant- 
General  Hope  to  Sir  David  Baird,  was 
transmitted  bv  the  latter  in  his  despatches 
to  his  Majesty'^B  Government :  — * '  AudaciouB, 
o(r  Corunna,  Jan.  18,  1809.— Sir,  Incom- 
pliance with  the  desire  contain^  in  your 
communication  of  yesterday,  I  avail  myself 
M  the  first  moment  I  have  been  able  to  com- 
mand, to  detail  to  you  the  occurrences  (»f 
the  action,  which  took  place  in  front  of 
Corunna,  on  the  16th  instant  It  wiU  be 
in  your  recollection,  that  about  one  in  the 
afternoon  of  that  day,  the  enemy,  who  had 
in  the  morning  received  reinforcements,  and 
who  had  t>lac;eil  some  guns  in  front  of  the 
right  and  left  of  his  line,  was  observed  to  be 
moving  troops  towards  his  left  flank,  and 
forming  various  columns  of  attack,  at  thai 
extremity  of  the  strong  and  commanding 
position,  which  on  the  morning  of  the  15th 
he  bad  taken  in  our  immediate  front  This 
indication  of  his  intention  was  immediately 
succeeded  by  the  rapid  and  determined  at- 
tack which  he  made  upon  your  division,  which 
occupied  the  right  of  our  position.  The 
events  which  occurred  during  that  period  of 
the  action,  you  are  fully  ac^iuaiuted  with. 
The  first  effort  of  the  enemy  was  met  by  the 
Commander  of  the  forces,  and  by  yourself, 
at  the  head  of  the  42d  regiment  and  the 
brigaiie  under  Major-General  Lord  William 
Bentinck.  The  village  on  your  right  be- 
came an  object  of  obstinate  contest  I 
lament  to  say,  that  so<m  after  the  severe 
wound  which  deprived  the  army  of  your 
services,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John 
Mo<>re,  who  had  just  directed  the  most  able 
position,  fell  by  a  cannon  shot  The  troops, 
though  not  unacquainted  with  the  irrepar- 
able Toss  they  had  sustained,  were  not  dis- 
mayed, but,  by  the  most  determined  bravery, 
not  only  repelled  every  attempt  of  the  enemy 
to  ^ain  ground,  but  actually  forced  him  to 
retire,  although  he  had  brought  up  fresh 
troops  in  support  of  those  originally  engaged. 
The  enemy  iindine  himself  foiled  in  every 
attempt  to  force  the  right  of  our  position, 
endeavoured  by  numbers  to  turn  it  A 
judicious  and  well-timed  movement,  which 
was  made  by  Major-General  Paget,  with 
the  reserve,  which  corps  had  moved  out  of 
its  cantonments  to  support  the  right  of  the 
arm^,  by  a  vigorous  attack  defeat^  their  in- 
tention. The  Major-General,  having  pushed 
forward  the  95th  rifle  corps,  and  the  first  bat- 
talion of  the  52d  regiment,  drove  the  enemy 
before  him.  and,  in  his  rapid  and  judicious 
advance,  tnreatened  the  left  of  the  enemy's 
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podtion.  This  circumatauce.  with  the  posi- 
tion of  Lieutenant-General  Fraser's  division 
(calculated  to  give  still  further  security  to 
the  riffht  of  the  line),  induced  the  enemy  to 
relax  his  efforts  in  that  quarter  :  they  were, 
however,  more  forcibly  directed  towards  the 
centre,  where  they  were  again  successfully 
resisted  by  the  brigade  under  Major-General 
Manningham,  formiDjp^  the  left  of  your 
division,  and  a  part  of  that  under  Major- 
General  Leith,  forming  the  right  of  the 
division  under  my  orders.  Upon  the  left, 
the  enemy  at  first  cuutented  himself  with 
an  attack  U|ion  our  picquets,  which,  how- 
ever, in  general  maiutjiined  their  ground. 
Finding,  however,  his  efforts  unavading  on 
the  right  and  centre,  ho  seemeil  determineil 
to  Yeiider  the  attack  upon  the  left  more 
serious  :  and  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
possession  of  the  village  thn)ugh  which  the 
great  road  to  Madrid  passes,  and  which  was 
situated  in  front  of  that  part  of  the  line. 
From  this  poet,  however,  he  wjia  soon  ex- 
pelled with  considerable  loss,  by  a  gallant 
attack  of  some  companies  of  the  2ii  battali(»u 
of  the  14th  regiment,  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Nicholls.  Before  five  in  the  even- 
ing, we  hafl  not  only  successfully  rejjelled 
every  attack  made  upon  the  position,  but  had 
gained  ground  in  almost  all  points,  and  oc- 
cupied a  more  forward  line  than  at  the  cimi- 
mencement  of  the  action  ;  whilst  the  enemy 
couiined  his  operations  to  a  caimona^le,  and 
the  fire  of  his  light  troops  with  a  view  to 
draw  off  his  other  corps.  At  six  the  tiring 
entirely  ceased.  The  different  l)rigadea  were 
re-assembled  on  the  ground  they  occupied 
in  the  morning,  and  the  picquetvS  and  ad- 
vanced posts  resumed  their  original  stations. 
Notwithstanding  the  decided  and  marked 
superiority  which  at  this  moment  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  troops  had  given  them  over  an 
enemy,  who,  from  his  numbers  and  the 
commanding  advantages  of  his  jHii^ition,  no 
doubt  expected  an  easy  victory,  I  did  not, 
on  reviewing  all  circumstances,  conceive  that 
I  should  be  warranted  iudei>arting  from  what 
I  knew  was  the  fixed  and  previous  determina- 
tion of  the  late  commander  of  the  forces  to 
withdraw  the  army  on  the  evening  «>f  the  IGth, 
for  the  purpose  of  embarkation,  the  previous 
arrangements  for  which  had  already  been 
made  by  his  order,  and  were,  in  fact,  far 
advanced  at  the  commencement  of  the  action. 
The  troops  quitted  their  position  about  ten 
at  night  with  a  degree  of  order  that  did  them 
credit.  The  whole  of  the  artillery  that  re- 
mained unembarkeil  having  been  withdrawn, 
the  troops  followed  in  the  order  prescribed, 
and  marched  to  their  respective  points  of 
embarkation  in  the  town  and  nei^hbourho<Ml 
of  Corunna.  The  picquets  remamed  at  their 
posts  until  five  of  the  morning  of  the  17th, 
when  they  were  also  withdrawn,  with  similar 
order,  and  without  the  enemv  having  dis- 
covered the  movements.  By  tne  unremitted 
exertions  of  Captains  the  Honourable  Henry 
Curzon,  Gosselin,  Boys,  Bainier,  Serret, 
Hawkins,  Digby,  Garden,  and  Mackenzie, 
of  the  Royal  rJavy,  who,  in  pimjuance  of 


the  orders  of  Admiral  de  Courcy,  were  in- 
trusted with  the.  service  of  embarking  the 
army,  and  in  consequence  of  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  Commissioner  Bowen,  Cap- 
tains Bowen  and  Shepherd,  and  the  other 
agents  for  transports,  tlie  wnole  of  the  army 
were  embarked  with  an  expedition  which 
had  seldom  been  equalled.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  brigades  under  Major-Grenows 
Hill  and  Beresiford,  who  were  destined  to 
remain  on  shore  until  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  should  become  manifest,  Uie  wnole 
was  afloat  before  daylight.  The  brigade  of 
Major-Genei*al  Beresford,  which  was  alter- 
nately to  form  our  rear-guard,  occupied  the 
land  front  of  the  town  of  Corunna;  that 
under  Major-General  Hill  was  stationed  in 
reserve  on  the  promontory  in  rear  of  the 
town.  The  enemy  pushed  his  light  troops 
towards  the  town  soon  after  eight  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  17th,  and  shortly  after 
oceupied  the  heights  of  St  Lucie,  which 
command  the  harbour.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing this  circumstance,  and  the  manifold  de- 
fects of  the  place,  there  being  no  apprehen- 
sion that  the  rear-guard  could  be  forced,  and 
the  difiiiK)sition  of  the  Spaniards  appearing 
to  be  good,  the  embarkation  of  Major- 
General  Hill's  brigade  was  commenced,  and 
completed  by  three  in  the  afternoon.  Major- 
General  Beresford,  with  that  zeal  and  ability 
which  is  so  well  known  to  yourself  and  the 
whole  artny,  having  fully  explained,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Spanish  governor,  the 
nature  of  our  movement,  and  having  made 
every  previous  arrangement,  withdrew  his 
corps  from  the  land  front  of  the  town,  soon 
after  dark,  and  was,  with  all  the  wounded 
that  had  not  been  previously  moved,  em- 
barked Ijefore  one  this  morning.  Circum- 
stances forbid  us  to  indulge  the  hope,  that 
the  victory  with  which  it  has  pleasea  Pn>vi- 
dence  to  crown  the  efforts  of  the  army,  can 
be  attended  with  any  very  brilliant  conse- 
quences to  Great  Britivin.  It  is  clouded 
with  the  loss  of  one  of  her  best  soldiers  ;  it 
has  been  achie  veil  at  the  termination  of  along 
and  harassing  service.  The  superior  num- 
bers and  advantageous  {)ositionof  the  enemy* 
not  less  than  the  actual  situation  of  this 
army,  did  not  admit  of  any  advantage  being 
reapt'd  from  success.  It  must  be,  however, 
to  you,  to  the  army,  and  to  our  country,  the 
sweetest  reflection,  th2it  the  lustre  of  the 
British  arms  has  been  maintained  amongst 
many  disadvantageous  circumstances.  The 
army,  which  entered  Spain  amidst  the  fairest 
;)rosi>ects,  had  no  sooner  completed  its  junc- 
tion, th&n,  owing  to  the  multiplied  disasters 
that  dispersed  the  native  armies  around  us, 
it  was  left  to  its  own  resources.  The  ad- 
vance of  the  British  corps  from  the  Uouro 
afforded  the  best  hope  that  the  south  of 
Spain  might  be  relieved  ;  but  this  generous 
effort  to  save  the  unfortunate  j^eople  also 
afforded  the  enemy  the  opportunity  of  direc- 
ting every  effort  of  his  nunierous  troops,  and 
concentrating  all  his  principal  resources,  for 
the  destruction  of  the  only  regular  force  in 
the  north  of  Spain.    You  are  well  aware 
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with  what  diligence  this  system  has  been 
pursued.    These  circumstances  produce*!  the 
necessity  of  rapid  and  haras<«ing  marches, 
which  diminished  the  numbers,  exhau5tte(i 
the  strength,  anJ  impaire<i  the  enuinmeut  of 
the  army.      Notwithstanding  all  tliese  dis- 
advantages, and  those  more  immediately  at- 
tached to  a  defensive  position,  which  the 
imperious  necessity  of  covering  the  harbour 
of  O^nmna  for  a  time  had  rendered  indis- 
pensable to  {issumc,  the  nativeand  undaunted 
valour  of  the  British  tr»)op3  was  never  more 
conspicuous,  and  must  liave  exceeded  what 
even  your  own  experience  of  that  invaluable 
quality,  eo  inherent    in  them,   may  liave 
tMUght  you  to  exjH*ct.     When  every  one  that 
had  an  opportunity  seemed  to  vie  in  improv- 
ing it,  it  is  difhcult  for  me,  in  making  this 
rejwrt,  to  select  particular  instances  for  your 
approbation.      The  corps  chiefly    engiigcd 
were,   the   brigtules   under  Major-Generals 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  Manningham,  and 
Leith,   and  the  brigade  of   guarils  under 
Major-Geueral  Warde.      To  tliese  officers, 
and  the  troojis  under  their  imme<liate  orders, 
the  greatest  praise  is  due;  Aluior-deneral 
Hill  and  Ct>lonel  Catlin  Crawford,  with  thcdr 
brigades,  on  the  left  of  the  iM»itiou,  ably 
supiK>rteJ  their  advanced  |iosts.     The  brunt 
of  the  action  fell  upon  the  4th,  42<1,  50th, 
and  81stn>giment8,  with  parts  of  the  brigade 
i)f  guanls,  and  the  28th  regiment.     From 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Murray,  Quartermaster- 
(veneral,  and  the  officers  of  the  general  stafl^, 
1  received  the  most  marked  assistance.     I 
had  reason  to  regret,   that  the  illness  of 
Brigailier-General    H.   Clinton,    Adjutant- 
General,  deprived  me  of  hw  aid.     I  was  in- 
debte<l  to  Brigadier-General  81a<le,  during 
the  action,  for  a  zealous  offer  of  his  |)ersonal 
services,  although  the   cavalry    were   em- 
biirkod.    The  greater  part  of  the  fleet  having 
gtme  to  sea  yesteniay  evening,  the  whole 
being  under  weigh,  and  the  cor\ra  in  the  eni- 
1>arkation  necessarily  much  mixe<i  on  board, 
it  is  impossible  at  present  to  lay  before  you 
a  return  of  our  casualties.     I  hoi)e  the  loss 
in  numbers  is  not  so  considerable  as  might 
have  iMjen  expected.      If  I  were  obligwl  to 
form  an  estimate,  I  should  say,  that  I  believe 
it  did  not  exceed  in  killed  and  wounded  from 
700  to  800  ;  that  of  the  enemy  must  remain 
imknown,  but  many  circumstances  induce 
me  to  rate  it  at  nearly  double  the  al)ove 
number.      We  have  some  prisoner*,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  an  account  of 
the  number  :  it  is  n(»t.  however,  considerable. 
Several  officers  of  rank  have  fallen,  or  been 
wounded  :  among  which  I  am  only  at  pre- 
sent enabled  to  state  the  names  of  liieut.- 
(/olonel  Napier  of  the  92d  regiment ;  Majors 
Napier  and  Stanhope  of  the  50th  regiment, 
killed ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Winch  of  the  4th 
regiment,   Lieutenant-Colonel  Maxwell    of 
the  2ljth  re^ment,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fane 
of   the  50th  rt^iment.   Lieu  tenant- Colonel 
Griffith  of  the  guards.  Majors  Miller  an<l 
Williams  of  the  81st  regiment,  wounded. 
To  you,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
excellent  qualities  of  Lleutenant<General  Sir 


John  Moore,  I  need  not  expatiate  on  the 
loss  the  army  and  his  country  nave  sustained 
by  his  death.     His  fall  has  deprived  me  of  a 
valuable  friend,  to  whom  lon^  experience  of 
his  worth  had  sincerely  attached  me :  but  it 
is  chiefly  on  public  grounds  that  1  must 
lament  the  blow.     It  will  be  the  consolation 
of  every  one  who  loved  and  respected  his 
manly  character,  that,  after  conducting  the 
army  through  an  arduous  retreat  with  con- 
summate firmness,    he    has  terminated   a 
career  of  distinguishe<l  honour,  by  a  death 
that  has  given  the  eneinv  a<lditional  reason 
to  resi)ect  the  name  of  a  British  soldier. 
Like  the  immortal  Wolfe,  he  U  snatched 
from  his  country  at  an  early  period  of  a  life 
spent  in  her  service  ;  like  Wolfe,  his  last 
moments  were  gildeil  by  the  nrospect  of 
success,  and  cheered  by  the  acclamation  of 
victory  ;  like  Wolfe,  also,  his  memory  will 
for  ever  remain  sacre<l  in  that  country  which 
he  sincerely  loved,  and  which  he  had  so 
faithfully  served.    It  remains  for  me  only 
to  expn.»i?s  my  hope  that  you  will  speedily 
l>e  restore<l  to  the  service  of  your  country, 
and  to  lament  the  unfortunate  circumstance 
that  removed  you  from  ycmr  station  in  the 
field,  and  threw  the  momentary  command 
into  far  less  able  hands.  -I  have  the  honour 
to   be,    &c.,  (Signed)  John  Hope,  Lieu- 
tenant-( general.    To  Lieutenant-(TeaendSir 
David  Baird,  &c,"    When  the  British  army 
had    embarked,   Lieutenant-General  Hope 
went  into  every  street,  alley,  and  public- 
house  in  Corunna,  to  see  that  not  a  single 
soldier  should  become  prisoner  to  the  French, 
then  close  to  the  wails.    He  had  no  com-, 
panion  but  his  sword  ;  and  he  was  the  very 
last  man   who  stepiMHi  on  board   of  ship. 
Never  was  a  more  powerful  sensation  ex- 
cite<l  in  the  kingdom  than  by  the  foregoing 
despatch.      On  the  2r>th  of  January,  1809, 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  Lord  Viscount  Castlereagh  in  the  House 
of    C^immons,   moved  votes  of  thanks  to 
Ijiewtenant-General  Hoi)e,  and  the  officers 
and  men  under  his  command,  which  were 
agreed  to  unanimously.     As  a  reward  for 
the  Lieutenant-Cieneral's  eminent  services, 
his  br(»ther,  on  the  28th  of  January,  was 
created  a  baron  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by 
the  title  of  Baron  Hopetoun,  of  Hopetoun, 
in  the  county  of  Linlithgow ;  and  on  the 
20th  of  April,  the  Lieutenant-General  him- 
self received  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  at  the 
Queen's  Palace ;  the  public  uniting  in  the 
sentiment  that  the  ciistinction  was  never 
better  merite<l.     His  installation,  however, 
did  not  take  place  until  the  first  of  June, 
1812 ;  when  twenty-two  other  new  knights 
were  likewise  installed.      Sir  John  Hope's 
next  military  services  were  in  the  expedition 
to  the  Scheldt,  known  b^  the  name  of  the 
Walchercn  expclition,   m  the  autumn  of 
1809.     In  the  statement  of  the  operations  of 
the  forces  employed  on  this  expedition,  pre- 
sented to   his  late  Majesty  at   a  private 
audience  by  the  Earl  of  Cliatham,  to  whom 
the  command  of  it  was  entrusted,  after  de- 
I  scribing  the   ineffectual   attempts    of  6ne 
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divuion  of  the  anny  which  it  had  beea  found 
BMMSsaiT  tn  vithilr&w,  his  lardihip  procmdi 
thus  :— '■  With  respect  to  Sir  John  Ho-  ■- 
operfttjonj  it  wbh  more  prosperous.     ' 
ibject  of  it  vaa  IMh  : — In  the  origin*! 
it  for  Cttrrving  the *  — 


K^^ 


_  \V»t  Scheldt,  Sir  John  Hope's  dii 

IS  included  ;  but  just  before  ve  sailed,  the 
Adiuir*]  reoeiTed  inteUigence  that  t' 
French  fleet  max  comiiig  down  ahreast 
IHi^nhing,  &nd  seemed  to  threatea  to  oppoee 
onr  pusags  up  the  Scheldt  In  this 
new,  it  was  conceived  that,  by  landing 
on  the  north  side  of  south  ReTeland.  the 
isl&nd  might  be  possessed,  and  &11  tiie  bat- 
teries taken  in  reTerse.  anri  thereby  the 
rition  of  the  French  fleet,  if  they  ventureil 
remain  near  Flushing,  would  be,  as  it 
were,  turned,  and  their  retreat  rendered 
more  difScolt,  while  the  attack  on  them 
by  our  ships  would  have  been  much  facili- 
Uted  ;  and  for  this  objeet,  the  division  of 
Sir  John  Hope  rather  preceded,  in  sailing 
ttoin  the  Downs,  the  rest  of  the  flecL  The 
aavigation  of  the  East  Scheldt  was  found 
tnost  difficult ;  but  hv  the  skill  and  persever- 
ance of  Sir  Richard  'Keata  this  purpose  was 
happily  and  easily  accomplished,  though 
the  troops  were  carriod  a  great  way  in 
•ohhuyta  and  boats ;  and  l^is  division  was 
landed  near  Ter-floes,  from  whenca  they 
swept  all  the  batteries  in  the  island  that 
enuld  impede  the  progress  of  our  ships  up 
the  West  Scheldt,  and  possessed  themselves, 
on  the  2d  of  August,  of  the  important  yiost 
n(  Bata,  to  which  it  had  been  promised  that 
-my  should  nt  once  have  been  brought 


attacked  by  the  _, ,   

days  before  any  of  the  gunboats  under  Gapt. 
^  Home  Popham  were  moved  up  the 
Scheiat  to  his  Bunport"     One  of  the  attacks 

which  the  noble  lord  alludes  took  place  1 10th  December,  the 


m  the  fith  of  August,  when  the  enemy  c( 

down  with  about  twentj-eieht  gun-vess 

kept  u  p  a  smart  cann  on  ade  f  orsomi 


ment  made  by  the  enemy's  right  In  the 
night,  the  enemy  quitted  all  their  works  and 
positions  in  front  of  St  Jean  de  Lui,  and 
retired  upon  Bidart,  destmying  alt  the 
bridges  on  the  Lower  Nivolte.  8ir  John 
Hope  foUowed  them  with  the  left  of  the 
army,  as  soon  as  he  could  cross  the  rivBT. 
On  the  night  of  the  11th  the  enemy  again 
retired,  into  an  entrenched  camp  in  front  of 
Bayonne.  On  the  9th  of  December,  Sir 
John  Hope,  with  the  left  of  the  army  under 
his  comtnani!,  moved  furward  by  the  great 
road  from  St  Jean  da  Lus  towards  Bayonne, 
and  reconnoitered  the  right  of  the  inttelichBcl 
camp  of  the  enemy  under  Bayonne, 
and  the  course  of  the  Adour  below  the  town, 
after  driving  in  the  enemy's  posts  from  the 
neighbourhood  oF  Biaritz  and  Anglet.  In 
the  evening  he  retired  to  the  ground  he  had 
before  occupied.  On  the  10th,  in  the  mnm- 
ing,  the  enemy  moved  out  of  %he  intrenched 

— ■"■  — rly  their  whole  army,  drove 

.)f  the  light  division,  and  of 

the  high 

Luz,  near  the  mayors  house  of  Biiuitb 
This  attack  was  repulsed  in  the  most  gallant 
ityle  by  our  troops,  who  took  about  five 
nundred  prisoners.  In  his  despatches,  datwl 
December  14,  1813,  the  Duke  ofWelling- 
t™  -~."i.;ng  of  this  brilliant  aflr«r,aaj;»:— 
BuiEoiently  applaud  the  ability, 

,     .,nd    jud^ent    of    Lieutenant 

General  Sir  John  Hope,  who,  with  the 
■neral  and  staffofficen  under  his  command, 
inwed  the  troops  an  eiample  of  gallantry, 
hich  must  have  teiided  to  produce  the 
favourable  result  of  the  doy.  Sir  John 
Hope  received  a  very  severe  contusion, 
which,  however,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  not 
[leprived  me  for  a  moment  of  the  benefit  of 
"  During  the  night  of  the 
'ired  from  Sir 


, I   Hope's  front,  leaving    small    poets, 

,    which  were  immediately  driven  in.     They 

,  .  _, ,  I  still  occupied,  in  force,   a  bridge  on  which 

out  were  forced  to  retire  by  the  guns  from  i  the  picquets  of  the  light  division  had  stood  ; 
the  fort.  The  unfortunate  issue  of  this  ei-  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  whole  of  their 
pedition  is  too  well  knnwn  to  need  relation  army  was  still  in  front  of  our  left.  About 
hen.  In  ISIO,  Sir  John  Hope  was  em-  three  in  the  afternoon  of  the  11th,  they 
ployed  in  Spain  ;  and  in  consequence  of  his  !  again  drove  in  Sir  John  Hope's  picquets, 


gallantry  a.. 
tories  obtained  over  the  e 
try,  he  was  one  of  the  i 
flfis  Majesty  U 


I  the  v 


n  that  coui 
eelected  I 
T  the  medil 


le  9th  of  September  in  that 
nil  neii  appointment  waa  that  of  cum- 
■nonder-in-chief  in  Ireland,  where  he  re- 
mained a  considerable  time.  In  1813  he 
M^n  joined  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  became  second  in  command. 
At  the  battle  of  Nivelle,  on  the  lOlh  of  No- 
Tsmber  of  that  year.  Sir  John  Hope  headed 
the  left  wing  of  the  army,  drove  in  the 
enemy's  outposts  in  front  of  their  intrencb- 
ments  on  the  Lower  Nivello,  carried  the  re- 
doubt above  Orugne,  and  established  himself 
on  the  heights  immediately  oppreite  Sibour, 
in  readinwi  to  take  advantage  of  any  mova- 


...il  attacked  bis  posts  :  but  wera  agajn  re- 
pulsed with  considerable  loss.  The  attack 
■  as  recommenced  on  the  morning  of  the 
I2th,  with  the  same  want  of  sucoess  ;  and 
the  enemy  finally  discontinued  their  desper- 
ate effort  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  and 
in  the  night  retired  entirely  within  their  in- 
trenched camp.  On  the  23d  of  Fehruary, 
181*,  Sir  John  Hope,  in  conceit  with  Rear- 
Admiral  Penrose,  availed  himself  of  an  op- 

Eort\inity  which  offered  to  cross  the  Adonr 
slow  Bayonne,  and  to  take  poseession  of 
both  banks  of  the  river  at  its  mouth.  The 
vessels  destined  to  form  the  bridge  coold  not 
get  in  till  the  34th  when  the  difficult,  and, 
at  that  season  of  the  year,  dangerous  o|iera- 
tion  of  bringing  them  in  was  effected  with  a 
degree  of  gaJlantrT  and  skill  seldom  equalled. 
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The  enamy,  concetTiug  that  the  means  oF 
cnisong  the  river  which  Sir  John  Hope  hod 
Ml  his  cummand,  namely^  mite  made  of  pon- 
toons, htul  not  enabled  Mm  to  crusii  a  ikrae 
foroe  m  Iha  cuune  of  the  33a,  atUcked  the 
coTfia  whiL'h  he  had  sent  over  that  evening. 
The  corpe  coiuieted  of  six  hundred  men  of 
the  wcand  briuade  of  guards,  under  tlie  com- 
mand o(  Maior-GeDCTal  the  Honouraljle 
Edward  Sto^ord,  who  repulsed  the  enemy 
immediately-  On  the  eSth  Sir  John  Hope 
invented  the  citadel  of  Bayonne  ;  and  on  the 
27tb,  the  bridge  having  been  completed,  he 
thouaht  it  expedient  to  invest  it  still  mure 
cloady.  He  also  attack*^  the  village  of  St 
Gtienne,  which  he  carriedi  taking  a  guo  and 
fiome  pnHoners  from  the  enemy.  On  the 
14th  of  April,  and,  which  rendered  the 
occurrence  still  more  mortifying,  after  in- 
telligence had  reached  the  army  of  the  dciwn- 
fall  of  Nap.leon,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  in  a  sortie  made  by  the 
French  from  Bayonne,  tiir  John  Hope, 
bringing  up  some  troops  from  the  right  to 
support  the  pioqueta  o(  '"- *—    -■---•- 


hajl'heen  driven 'in,  came  euddenly  in  the 
dark  upon  a  party  of  tlie  enemy  ;  he  was 
very  severely  wounded  ;  and  his  horse  being 
■hot  dead,  [eU  upon  him,  so  that  he  could 
not  disengage  hioiself  from  under  it,  and  he 
wa«  unfortunately  made  prisoner-  His 
wounds  were  in  the  arm  and  the  thigh,  anil 
crippled  him  for  a  h>ng  time.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  in  noticing  this  transaction  in 
his  despatches,  eipressed  his  regret,  "  that 
the  satisfaction  generally  felt  by  the  arm^ 
upon  the  iirospect  of  the  honourable  termi- 
nation of  their  Uboura.  should  be  clouded 
hy  the  misfortunes  anil  Bufferings  of  an 
officer  so  highly  Mteemed  and  reepecteil  by 
aa"  On  fte  3d  of  May,  1814  Sir  John 
Hope  wu  created  a  yiecr  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Niddry  of 
Niddry,  in  the  county  of  Linlithgow.  In 
the  month  ot  June,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  moved  gnuita  to  several  of  the 
gallant  generals  who  had  distdnguishcd  them - 
sdves  during  the  war;  but  Lord  Niddry 
declined  aooepting  any  pecuniary  recnm- 
pence  for  his  services.  On  the  2d  of  Jan., 
1B16,  Xxml  Niddry  wan  maile  a  Knight 
Grand  Cross  of  the  mihtary  Order  of  the 
Bath.     His  half-brother,  James,  thinl  Earl 


On  the  12th  of  August,  1HI9,  he  re- 
ceived the  brevet  of  General  When  His 
Majesty  was  m  Scotland,  the  Enrl  of  Hape- 
toun  vas  one  of  the  few  individuals  who 
received  the  distinction  of  a  royal  visit- 
Unhappily,  his  lordship  did  not  long  enjoy 
his  numerous  honours,  acriuired  and  heredi- 
tary- HediedatParis.ontheOTthof  Aug., 
1S23,  aged  W.  The  remains  of  this  gallant 
and  much  lamented  nobleman  having  been 
brought  from  France  iu  His  Majesty's  sloop 
Brisk,  were  interred  in  the  (amJy  vault  at 
Abercorn,  on  the  lat  of  October,  as  privately 
aa  circumstances  would  permit.  As  a 
soldier,    the  Karl  of  Hopetoun   was  oool. 


brave,  and  determined  ;  and  hU  conduct  M 
a  nobleman,  a  landlord,  and  a  friend,  WM 
always  such  as  became  his  hii^h  sCstion. 
By  his  numerous  family  and  relatives  hii 
loss  was  deeply  lamented ;  and  indead 
few    men   of  bis    rank    have    been   mon 

'ncerely  r^retled  by  all  classes  of  tba 
:,ub1ic  :  no  fewer  than  four  monument* 
have  been  erected  to  his  memory,  be- 
sides an  equestrian  statue  placed  m  8t 
Andrew's  S^iuare,  Edinburgh.  The  Ead 
of  Hopetoun  was  twice  married.  On  the 
17th  of  August,  1798,  he  married,  at  Lek 
Castle,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  Ida 
cousin  Ehiabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  tha 
Hon.  Charies  Hope  Weir,  of  Ci^gie  Half, 
and  Blackwood  :  but  by  her,  who  died 
March  20,  1801,  be  had  no  issue.  On  the 
•Xb  of  Feh.  1H03,  at  Ballindean,  be  married 
Louisa  Dorothea,  third  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Wedderhum,  of  Ballindean,  in  th« 
coUDty  of  Perth,  Bart.,  (by  his  second  wife 
AUcia,  daughter  of  CoL  James  Diindas,  of 
Dundas),  by  whom  be  had  issue  John,  fifth 
Earl  ot  Hopetoun,  bom  Nov.  15tb,  1808, 
eight  other  sons,  and  two  daughters. 
"  HOPE.  Sir  William,  of  Balcomie,  wii 
)m  l.itb  April  1660.  He  was  created* 
-.kronel  on  1st  March  1508,  aod  was  fint 
designed  of  Grantoun  ;  next  of  Kirkliston, 
and  lastly  of  Balcomie  in  Fife,  which  estate 
■le  purchase.!  in  the  year  17CB  for  £7500. 

He  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  first  Eail 
of  Hopetoun.  He  served  in  the  army,  and 
for  many  years  was  Deputy-Governor  of 
Eduiburgh  Castle.  He  was  remarkable  f.^ 
his  skill  in  fencing  and  hoisemanship,  arbd 
his  agility  and  gn>oefulneeB  in  dancing-  He 
pubhshed  "  The  Complete  Fencing  Master, 
in  which  is  fully  deecribed  the  whole  guards, 
parades,  and  lessons  belonging  to  the  EnLall 
sword,  as  also  the  best  rules  for  playing 
against  either  artists  or  others  with  blunts 
or  sharjH  ;  together  with  directions  how  to 
behave  in  a  smgle  combat  on  horseback, " 
Minhurgh  1686, 12mo  ;  and  "  The  PaifiH 
MarushaLor  Complete  Farrier,  translated 
from  the  French  of  the  Sieur  de  Solleyssell." 
Edinburgh  1C9G,  folio.  He  died  at  Edin- 
burgh, let  Feb.  1724,  in  his  64th  year,  of  a 
fever  caused  by  having  overheated  bimsaU 
dancing  at  an  assembly.  According  to 
tradition,  the  fame  of  Sir  William  and  Ua 
book  induced  a  foreign  cavalier  to  take  » 
journey  to  Scothuid  to  try  his  skill  Har- 
ing  arrived  at  Crail,  he  challenged  Sir 
VVilliam  to  meet  him  on  horseback  in  tha 
o|ion  field.  The  parties  met  by  appointment 
within  a  mile  of  Balcomie  Castle,  at  a  spot 
where  the  standing  stone  of  Sauchope  it 
placed,  and  which  the  raail  from  Crsjl  to 
Balcomie  then  passed.  The  onset  WM 
dreadful ;  but  at  lost  Sir  William's  swoid, 
with  deadly  and  unerring  Eum,  pierced  the 
body  of  his  challenger.  The  wounded 
cavalier  fell,  and  with  his  dying  breath  de- 
clared his  name,  lineage,  and  title,  and 
beaeecbed  his  victorious  antagonist  to  be- 
come the  protector  of  1^  widowed  lady. 
Sir  William's  eon.  Sir  George  Hope,  eeoaod 


jiuvinj,' 


uc-cn  hred  to  the  bar,  attjviiKMl  <,aoat  emi- 
ncnc*!  in  liis  i)rcfossi(>n.  In  KVJtJ,  he  was 
ap|»oint<Hl  joint  I^onl-Advocate  alonu'  with 
Sir  William  Oliphaiit  ;  jin«l  his  ci'IIi-.v^aic 
<lyin,i:  in  tuo  y«Mr.s  aftriwanls.  lut  tiijoyotl 
tlie  «>Hice  ahnic.  »Sir  Thomas  obtaine<l  many 
substantial  favours  from  the  Crown,  and 
waa  created  a  Ban»net  of  Nova  Scotia,  19th 
Feb.  1628.  In  1G43,  he  was  appointed  com- 
missioner to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  a  dignity  which,  it  is 
said,  no  commoner  has  since  enjoyed. 
"  He  took  the  place  proudly  upon  him,  for 
the  honours  (crown,  sword,  and  scci)tre), 
were  daily  carried  when  he  went  out  and  in 
to  this  Ansembly  brfore  him  ;  and  at  preach- 
ing he  sat  in  the  King's  loft.  Sir  Thomas 
married  Elizal)eth.  <iaughter  of  John  Win- 
ning of  Wallcyfonl,  bv  whom  he  had  four- 
teen children  ;  three  of  whom  were  upon  the 
bench  when  he  nleaded  as  Lonl  Advocate 
before  them,  and  to  this  circumstance  tradi- 
tion assigns  the  j^rivilege  which  that  officer 
of  the  Cn)wn  enjoys,  of  pleading  covere<l  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  it  being 
decroea  indecorous  that  a  father  shouhl 
8tan<l  uncovered  before  his  sons.  He  died 
in  Nov,  1C4G,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son.  Sir  John,  who  was  appointed  a 
Lord  of  Session  in  lChV2f  and  assumed  the 
title  of  Lord  CVaighall.  His  lordship  mar- 
ried Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Archibald 
Murray  of  Blackbarony,  hy  whom  he  had 
two  sons — Thomas  ;  Archibald,  of  Kankeil- 
lour  ;  and  six  daughters.  Sir  John  died  in 
105.5,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
Sir  Thomas,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 
Sir  Thomas.  This  gentleman  married  Aime, 
daughter,  and  eventually  sole  heiress  of  Sir 
WilUara  Bruce,  Bart.,  of  Kinross,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son.  Sir  William  ; 
at  whose  decease,  unmarried,  the  title  de- 
volved u})on  his  brother.  Sir  Thnmna    ^'^- 
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against  them.  Mr  Hope  partook  of  the 
general  feeling,  and  offered  himself  to  the 
diectoTs  of  Wevmouth  at  the  dissolution  of 
Pariiament  wnich  followed  on  the  death  of 
King  William  in  1837.  Durini?  the  four 
years  of  that  Parliament's  existence,  Mr 
Hope  occasionally,  but  not  frequently,  ad- 
dressed the  House.  His  vote,  however,  was 
always  one  that  could  be  counted  on  ;  and 
he  had  done  enough  to  recommend  himself 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  as  a  talented 
young  member  of  the  rtarty,  and  one  whose 
services  it  would  be  uesirable  they  should 
not  lose.  When  the  struggle  between  the 
Conservatives  and  Whigs  came  to  a  crinia 
in  1841,  and  Lord  Melbourne  dissolved  the 
Parliament  on  his  being  defeated  on  the 
timber  duties,  Mr  Hope  again  oflTured  him- 
self for  Wevmouth,  and  was  again  returnetl 
at  the  head  of  the  i)oU.  A  petition  was, 
however,  presented  against  his  return,  which 
issued  in  his  losing  his  seat  A  vacancv, 
however,  occurretl  m  the  borough  of  South- 
ampton in  the  following  year,  when  Mr 
Hope  offered  himBclf  as  a  candidate,  and 
was  returned  by  a  large  nia^(»rity.  By  this 
time  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  hmily  seateil  in 
office,  with  a  majority  of  more  than  ninety 
at  his  back.  The  estimation  in  wluch  Mr 
Hope  was  held  by  the  Conservative  leaders 
was  made  apparent  even  lx>fore  his  election 
for  that  borough.  Lord  Stanley,  who  had 
become  chief  secretary  for  the  colonies,  a}>- 
pointed  him  under-secretary.  For  the  next 
tew  years,  however,  as  Lord  Stanlev  him- 
self remained  a  member  of  the  lower  House, 
his  public  appearances  were  rather  more 
rare  than  before  ;  but  those  who  knew  the 
internal  working  of  the  Colonial  Office  were 
aware  that  there  was  no  harder-working 
member  of  the  establishment  than  Mr 
Hope.     But  towards  the  end  of  184G  a  wider 

Sphere  opened  up  for  his  abilities.  It  was 
eemed  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Administration  that  Lord  Stanley  should 
^o  to  the  upper  House,  and  he  was  accord- 
mgly  callea  up  bv  summons  in  the  lifetime 
of  his  father.  The  effect  of  this  alteration 
was,  that  the  management  of  colonial  affairs 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  exposition 
of  colonial  projects,  and  the  defence  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  devolved  entirely  on  Mr 
Hope;  and  this  took  place  when  colonial 
affairs  were  much  in  uebate,  and  colonial 
difficulties  occupied  much  of  Parliamentary 
attention.  We  had  then  in  our  hands, 
what  we  have  now — a  New  Zealand  war. 
The  natives  had  risen  on  some  of  the  out- 
lying settlers,  and  had  barbarously  mur- 
dered them.  Among  the  victims  were  some 
of  the  relatives  of  leading  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  were  in  the  House  of  Commons  at 
that  time  several  smart,  clever  members— 
such  as  the  late  Mr  Charles  BuUer  and  Sir 
William  Molesworth — each  of  them  having 
some  pet  hobby  of  his  own  on  the  subject  of 
colonial  policy,  and  each  of  them,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  condemning  that  of  Lorrl 
Stanley.    When  the  House  met  in  1845 


there  was  much  excitement  on  the  snbject 
of  the  New  Zealand  massacres,  and  one  of 
the  Opiwsition— Mr  Charles  BuUer,  if  wa 
recollect  right — went  so  far  as  to  charge  the 
chief  secretary  with  havinc^  taken  refu^  in 
the  upt)er  House  because  ne  was  afraid  to 
defend  his  own  policy  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  To  these  violent  and  coarse 
attacks  it  became  Mr  Hope's  duty  to  replv ; 
andj  though  his  friends  might  welt  be 
anxious  for  his  success  when  pitted  against 
such  experienced  debaters,  it  was  so<m  seen 
that  there  was  no  cause  for  fear.  Though 
less  brilliant  than  Mr  Buller,  it  was  not 
long  before  he  showed  the  House  that  he 
was  fully  master  of  the  subject,  and  one  by 
one  brushed  away  the  accusations  that  had 
l)een  made  against  the  policy  of  his  chief. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  he  then 
announced  that  Sir  George  (then  Captain) 
(Jrey,  who  at  that  time  was  Governor  of 
South  Australia,  had  been  chosen  to  govern 
the  disturbed  colony  of  Now  Zealand.  His 
appointment  was  a  most  successful  one. 
By  his  firm,  judicious,  and  skilful  manage- 
ment, he  soon  quieted  the  troubles  of  Uie 
colony ;  and  now,  nearly  twenty  years  after- 
wards, when  greater  troubles  apiwar  to  be 
in  store  for  that  colonv,  no  better  manage- 
ment can  be  made  than  to  continue  tne 
man  whom  Lord  Derby  selected  in  1846. 
Mr  Hope  did  not  continue  long  in  office 
after  this.  The  season  passed  off  quietlv, 
the  under-secretary  having  proved  himseli, 
in  the  course  of  it,  an  effective  speaker  as 
well  as  an  able  administrator.  During  the 
recess  the  question  of  repealing  the  corn- 
laws  was  introduced  into  the  Cabinet,  and 
the  issue  of  that  question,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  was  that  Lord  Stanley  seceded  in 
the  mouth  of  December  that  year.  He  was 
followed  out  of  office  by  his  undvr-secretary, 
31  r  Ho])e  ;  the  decision  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man being  based,  we  believe,  as  much  on 
|)er8onal  attachment  to  his  cnief  as  on  his 
political  convictions.  He  voted  steadily 
aeainst  the  repeal  in  the  session  of  1846 
which  followed  ;  but  as  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved at  the  end  of  that  year,  Mr  Hope 
did  not  offer  himself  again  for  re-election. 
He  remained  in  private  life  till  the  year 
1859.  when  he  was  induced  to  offer  himself 
for  tne  borough  of  Windsor,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  whicti  he  was  residing,  with  a  view 
to  assLBt  the  Government  of  his  old  chief, 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  who,  having  l)een  called 
to  take  office  when  Lord  Palmerston's  Go- 
vernment was  destroyed  l>y  the  vote  on  the 
**  Conspiracy  to  Muraer**  Bill,  hail  appealed 
to  the  people  to  assist  him  in  his  elfort  to 
obey  the  call  of  Her  Majesty.  A  short 
contest  ensued,  in  which  personalities  were 
not  spared,  but  Mr  Hoim!  was  one  of  the 
successful  candidates.  I^  rom  that  time  he 
continued  at  his  post  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, giving  a  steady  support  to  the  Con- 
servative party,  combmed  with  a  fair,  frank, 
and  candid  bearing  towards  his  opponents^ 
His  public  appearances  were  at  length  less 
frequent   than   before,   for   the   insidious 
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miiady,  which  at  laat  cut  him  off,  began  to 
make  sad  inroads  upon  his  originally  vigor- 
ous constitution. 

HORSBURGH,  James,  F.R.S.— This 
eminent  hydro^prapher,  whose  charts  have 
conferred  such  mestimable  benefits  upon  our 
men^nt  princes  and  the  welfare  of  our 
esstem  empire,  was  a  native  of  Fife,  that 
county  BO  prolific  of  illustrious  Scotchmen 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  our  national 
history.  James  Horsburgh  was  bom  at 
Elie,  on  the  2dd  September  1762.  As  his 
parents  were  of  hiimnle  rank,  his  education 
m  early  life  at  the  village  school  was  alter- 
nated with  field  labour.  Being  intended, 
like  many  of  those  livins^  on  the  coast  of 
Fife,  for  a  sea-faring  life,  nis  education  was 
directed  towards  this  destination ;  and  at 
tile  age  of  sixteen,  having  acquired  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  elements  of  mathe- 
matics, navigation,  and  book-keeping,  he 
entered  his  profession  in  the  humble  capacity 
of  cabin-boy,  to  which  he  was  bound  ap- 
prentice for  three  years.  During  this  time 
the  different  vessels  in  which  he  served  were 
chiefly  employed  in  the  coal  trade,  and  made 
short  trips  to  Ostend,  Holland,  and  Ham- 
buig.  These  were  at  length  interrupted. 
in  Ma;^  1780,  in  consequence  of  the  vessel 
in  wmch  he  sailed  being  captured  by  a 
French  ship  off  Walchercn,  and  himself, 
with  his  shipmates,  sent  to  prison  at  Dun- 
kirk. When  his  captivity,  which  was  a 
brief  one,  had  ended,  he  made  a  voyage  to 
the  West  indies,  and  another  to  Calcutta  ; 
and  at  thin  last  place  he  found  an  influential 
friend  in  Mr  D.  Brings,  the  aliip- builder,  by 
whose  recommendation  he  was  made  third 
mate  of  the  Nancy.  For  two  years  he  con- 
tinued to  be  employed  in  the  trade  upon  the 
coasts  of  India^  and  the  neighbouring 
islands,  and  mignt  thus  have  continued  to 
the  end,  with  nothing  more  than  the 
character  of  a  skilful,  nardy,  enterprising 
sailor,  when  an  event  occurred  by  which 
his  ambition  was  awakened,  and  his  latent 
talents  brought  into  full  exercise.  In  May 
1786,  he  was  sailing  from  Batavia  to  Ceylon, 
as  first  mate  of  the  Atlas,  and  was  regulat- 
ing the  ship's  course  by  the  charts  used  in 
the  navigation  of  that  sea,  when  the  vessel 
was  unexpectedly  run  down  and  wrecked 
n))on  the  island  of  Diego  Garcia.  Accord- 
ing to  the  map  he  was  in  an  open  sea.  aud  the 
island  was  elsewhere,  until  toe  sudden  crash 
of  the  timbers  showed  too  certainly  that  he 
had  followed  a  lying  guide.  The  loss  of  this 
vessel  was  repaid  a  thousand-fold  bv  the 
effects  it  |)roduced.  James  Hursbui^n  saw 
the  necessity  for  more  correct  charts  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  than  had  yet  been  constructed, 
and  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 
task,  bjr  making  and  recording  nautical 
observations.  The  resolution,  from  that 
day,  was  put  in  practice,  and  he  began  to 
accumulate  a  store  of  nautical  knowledge 
that  served  as  the  materials  of  his  future 
productions  in  hydro^aphy.  Tn  the  mean- 
time Horsburgh,  a  shipwrecked  sailor,  made 
his  way  to  Bombay,  and,  like  other  sailors 
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thus  drcumstanoed,  looked  out  for  another 
vessel  Tins  he  soon  found  in  the  Gunjava, 
a  huve  ship  employed  in  the  trade  to  China ; 
and  for  several  years  after  he  sailed  in  the 
capacity  of  first  mate  in  this  and  other 
vessels,  between  Bombay^  Calcutta,  and 
China.  And  during  this  time  he  never  lost 
sight  of  the  resolution  he  had  formoA  in  con- 
sequence of  his  mishap  at  Di^^o  Garda. 
His  notes  and  observations  had  increased 
to  a  mass  of  practical  knowledge  that  only 
required  arrangement ;  he  had  perfected 
himself  by  careiul  study  in  the  whole  theory 
of  navigation  ;  and  during  the  short  inter- 
vals of  nis  stay  in  different  ports,  had  taught 
himself  the  mechanical  part  of  his  future 
occupation  by  drawing  and  sketching.  It 
was  time  that  these  qualifications  should  be 
brought  into  act  and  use  by  due  encourage- 
ment, and  this  'also  was  not  wanting. 
During  two  voyages  which  he  made  to 
China  by  the  eastern  route,  he  had  construc- 
ted three  charts — one  of  the  Strait  of 
Macassar,  another  of  the  west  side  of  the 
PhiUppine  Islands,  and  a  third  of  the  tract 
from  Dampier  Strait  through  Pitt's  Passa^^e, 
towards  Batavia ;  each  of  these  accompamed 
with  practical  sailing  directions.  He  pre- 
sented them  to  his  friend  and  former  snip- 
mate,  Mr  Thomas  Bruce,  at  that  time  at 
Canton  (afterwards  proprietor  of  Grange- 
muir,  Fife) ;  and  the  latter,  who  was  well 
iitted  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  these  charts, 
showed  them  to  several  captains  of  Indian 
ships,  and  to  Mr  Drummond,  afterwards 
Lord  Strathallan,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
English  factory  at  Canton.  They  were 
afterwards  sent  home  to  Mr  Daliymple, 
hydrographer  to  the  East  India  Company, 
and  published  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  for 
the  benefit  of  their  eastern  navigation,  who 
also  transmitted  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the 
author,  accompanied  with  the  present  of  a 
sum  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  .nautical 
instruments.  In  1796  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  the  Carron,  of  which  he  was  first 
mate ;  and  the  excellent  trim  in  which  he 
kept  that  vessel  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  naval  connoisseurs  of  our  country ;  while 
bis  scientific  acxiuirements  introduced  him 
to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Dr  Maskelyne,  the 
royal  astronomer,  and  other  men  distin- 
guished in  science.  After  a  trip  to  the 
West  Indies,  in  which  the  Carron  was  em- 
ployed to  convey  troops  to  Porto  Rico  and 
Trinidad,  he  obtained,  in  1798,  the  com- 
mand of  the  Anna,  a  vessel  in  which  he 
had  formerly  served  as  mate,  and  made  in 
her  several  voyages  to  China,  Bengal,  and 
England.  All  tnis  time  he  continued  his 
nautical  observations,  not  only  with  daily, 
but  hourly  solicitude.  His  care  in  this  re- 
spect was  rewarded  b^  an  important  dis- 
covery. From  the  begmning  ojt  April  1802 
to  the  middle  of  February  1804,  he  nad  kept 
a  register  every  four  hours  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  mercury  in  two  marine  barometers, 
and  found  that  while  it  r^ularly  ebbed  and 
flowed  twice  during  the  twenty-four  hours 
in  the  open  sea,  from  latitude  26"*  N.  to  26** 
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&,  it  WM  diminished,  and  sometimes  wholly 
obstructed,  in  rivers,  harbours,  and  straits, 
owing  to  the  neighoourhood  of  the  land. 
This  fact,  with  the  register  by  which  it  was 
illustrated,  he  transmitted  to  the  Roy  id 
Society,  by  whom  it  was  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1805.  Hav- 
ing also  purchased,  at  Bombay,  the  astro- 
nomical dock  used  by  the  xrench  ships 
that  had  been  sent  in  quest  of  the  unfortu- 
nate La  Perouse,  he  used  it  in  ascertaining 
the  rates  of  his  own  chronometers,  and  in 
malting  observations  upon  the  immersions 
and  emersions  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  which 
he  forwarded  to  the  Gf reenwich  Observatory. 
About  the  same  period  he  constructed  a 
chart  of  the  Straits  of  Allan,  and  sent  it,  with 
other  smaller  surveys,  to  Mr  Dalrymple,  bv 
whom  they  were  ennaved.  It  was  now  f uU 
time  that  Captain  Horsbuigh  should  aban- 
don his  precarious  profession,  which  he  had 
learned  so  thoroughly,  and  turn  his  useful 
acquirements  to  their  proper  account.  It 
was  too  much  that  the  life  of  one  upon 
whose  future  labours  the  safety  of  whole 
navies  was  to  depend,  should  be  exposed  to 
the  whiff  of  every  sudden  gale,  or  the  chance 
starting  of  a  timlx^.  Amiady,  abo,  he  had 
completed  for  publication  a  large  coUecticm 
of  cnarts,  acoomi)auied  with  explanatory 
memoirs  of  the  voyages  from  which  they 
had  been  constructed,  and  these,  with  mis 
wonted  disinterestedness,  he  was  about  to 
transmit  to  hb  predecessor,  Mr  Dabymple. 
Fortunately,  Sir  Charles  Forbes  interposed, 
and  advised  him  to  carry  them  home,  and 

Siblish  them  on  his  own  account ;  and  as 
orsburgh  was  startled  at  the  idea  of  the 
expense  of  such  a  venture  in  authorship — 
(his  whole  savings  amounting  by  this  time 
to  no  more  than  £5000  or  £6000)— the  great 
Indian  financier  soon  laid  his  anxieties  to 
rest  by  procuring  such  a  number  of  sub- 
scribers for  the  work  in  India  as  would 
more  than  cover  the  cost  of  publishing. 
Hius  cheered  in  his  propects.  Captam 
Horsburgh  returned  to  England  in  1805, 
and  forthwith  commenced   his  important 

Sublication,  from  which  his  memory  was  to 
erive  such  distinction,  and  the  world  such 
substantial  benefit.  So  correct  were  these 
charts,  that  even  this  very  correctness,  the 
best  and  most  essential  quality  of  such  pro- 
ductions, threatened  to  prevent  their  publi- 
cation ;  fur  with  such  accuracy  and  minute- 
ness were  the  bearings  and  soundings  of  the 
harbour  of  Bombay  laid  down,  that  it  was 
alleged  they  would  teach  an  enemy  to  find 
the  way  in  without  the  aid  of  a  pilot.  It 
was  no  wonder,  indeed,  that  these  were  so 
exact ;  for  he  had  taken  them  with  his  own 
hands,  during  whole  weeks,  in  which  he 
work«l  from  morning  till  night  under  the 
fire  of  a  tropical  sun.  In  the  same  year  that 
he  returned  to  England,  he  married^  and 
had  by  this  union  a  stm  and  two  daugnters, 
who  survived  him.  In  180G  he  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Koyal  Society,  and  in  1810 
he  was  appointed  hydrographer  to  the  East 
India  Company,  by  the  Court  of  Directors, 


on  the  death  of  Mr  Dalrymple.  Just  before 
this  appointment,  however,  hepublii^edhis 
most  important  work,  entitled  **  Directions 
for  the  Sailingto  and  from  the  East  Indies. 
China,  New  Holland,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Ho[)e,  and  the  interjacent  ports.''  These 
**  Directions,"  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
several  navigators  of  the  eastern  seas,  and 
compded  from  his  journals  and  observationB 
during  twentv-one  yeanu  have  ever  since 
continued  to  oe  the  standard  and  text-book 
of  eastern  ocean  navigation.  On  being  ap- 
pointed hydrographer  to  the  East  India 
CompanVj  Mr  Horsburgh  devoted  himsdf, 
with  all  his  wented  application,  to  the  duties 
of  his  office.  He  constructed  many  new 
charts,  the  last  of  which  was  one  of  the  east 
coast  of  Cliina,  with  the  names  of  the  places 
in  Chinese  and  English  ;  and  published  an 
** Atmospherical  register"  for  indicating 
storms  at  sea,  besides  editing  Mackenri^ 
"Treatise  on  Marine  Surveying"  and  the 
"  East  India  Pjlot"  From  1810,  the  year 
of  bis  appointment,  till  18^)6,  the  year  of  his 
death,  he  was  indefatigable  in  that  great 
work  of  humanity  to  wmch  he  may  be  said 
to  have  ultimately  fallen  a  martyr ;  for  his 
long-continued  labours  among  the  scientific 
documents  contained  in  the  cold  vaults  and 
crypts  of  the  India  House,  and  his  dose 
attention  to  the  countless  mmutiae  of  which 
the  science  of  hydrography  is  composed, 
broke  down  a  constitution  that,  under  other 
circumstances,  might  have  endured  several 
years  longer.  But  even  while  he  felt  Ins 
strength  decaying,  he  continued  at  his  post 
until  it  was  exchanged  for  a  death-bed. 
His  last  labour,  upon  which  he  tasked  his 
departing  powers  to  the  uttermost,  was  the 
preparation  of  a  new  edition  of  his  "  Direc- 
tions for  Sailing,  &c.,"  his  favourite  work, 
published  in  1809,  to  which  he  made  large 
additions  and  improvements.  He  had  com- 
pleted the  whole  for  the  press  except  the 
index  ;  acd  in  his  last  illness  he  sai<l  to  Sir 
Charles  Forbes,  "  I  would  have  died  con- 
tented had  it  ])leased  God  to  allow  me  to  see 
the  book  in  print."  His  final  charge  was 
about  the  disposal  of  his  works,  so  that  they 
might  be  made  available  for  more  extensive 
usefulness  ;  and  to  this  the  Directors  of  the. 
East  India  Company  honourably  aoceded|* 
while  they  took  care  that  his  children  should 
be  benefitted  by  the  arrangement.  He  died 
of  hydrothorax  on  the  14th  of  May  1836. 
His  works  still  obtain  for  him  the  justiy- 
merited  title  of  **The  Nautical  Oracle  of 
the  World."  It  is  pleasing  also  to  add  that 
the  lessons  which  he  learned  from  his  pious, 
affectionate  father,  before  he  left  the  paternal 
roof,  abode  with  nim  in  all  his  subsec[uent 
career :  he  was  distinguished  by  the  virtues 
of  gentleness,  kindness,  and  charity ;  and 
even  amidst^  his  favourite  and  absorbing 
studies,  the  important  subject  of  religion 
employed  much  of  his  thoughts.  This  he 
showed  by  treatises  which  he  wrote  in  de- 
fence of  church  establishments,  where  his 
Colemic  theology  was  elevated  and  refined 
y  true  Christian  piety.   Of  these  occasional 
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works,  his  pamphlet  of  "  A  National  Church 
Vindicatea"  was  written  only  a  few  months 
before  hia  death.  Mr  Horsburgh  was  in- 
terred at  Elie.  his  native  parish,  and  shortly 
after  his  death  a  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory  in  Elie  Church,  bearing  the 
following  mscription  : — "  In  Memory  of 
James  Hobsbuboh,  F.RS.,  bom  at  Elie, 
in  Fifeshire,  September  23,  1762.  Bred  to 
the  sea  from  his  early  youth,  he  soon  ac- 
quired great  skill  and  proficiency  as  a 
mariner,  which  obtained  tor  him  first  the 
situation  of  mate,  and  afterwards  of  com- 
mander in  the  Commercial  Marine  of  Bom- 
bay. While  engaged  in  that  service,  he 
entered  with  asettl  into  those  Maritime  Re- 
searches which  have  enrolled  his  name  in 
the  annals  of  fame,  as  a  benefactor  of  his 
country  and  of  mankind.  The  Charts  which 
he  ooiLstructed,  and  the  Directions  which  he 
published,  by  which  the  highways  of  the 
ocean  were  made  clear,  and  navigation  ren- 
dered safe  and  easy,  are  imjierishable  monu- 
ments of  his  industry^  skill,  and  science. 
After  his  return  from  India,  the  East  India 
Company,  sensible  of  his  extraordinary 
merit,  and  grateful  fur  the  benefits  which 
he  had  rendered  to  commerce,  especially  to 
the  commerce  of  the  East  Indies,  appointed 
him  their  Hydrogra))her,  and  f  umii^hed  him 
with  the  means,  which  their  ample  records 
afiforded,  of  continuing  and  extending  his 
useful  labours.  In  honourable  testimouy 
of  his  meritj  the  Royal  Society  elected  him 
one  of  their  Fellows.  After  a  long  and 
well-spent  life,  honoured  and  exact  in  all  its 
social  relations,  distinguished  for  evenness 
of  temper  and  simplicity  of  manners,  which 
endear^  him  to  all  his  acquaintance,  he 
departed  this  life  on  the  14th  of  May  ia%, 
in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.  The 
Friends  of  Science  and  of  Commerce,  de- 
sirous of  commemorating  the  high  value  of 
his  achievements  and  the  virtue  of  his  ex- 
ample, have  erected  this  Monument,  in  ad- 
dition to  other  tributes  to  his  memory,  in 
testimony  of  his  worth,  and  of  their  esteem 
and  praise." 

HORSBURGH,  James,  Esq.  of  Firth, 
Roxburghshire. — This  gentleman  was  born 
at  Pittenweem  in  the  year  1774.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  Burgh  and 
Parochial  School,  and  on  attaining  man- 
hood, went  out  to  India.  In  Calcutta,  Mr 
Horsbui^h  devoted  his  attention  to  mercan- 
tile pursuits,  and  by  diligence,  integrity, 
ftnd  good  management,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  realised  a  considerable  fortune. 
The  object  of  his  going  abroad  being  at- 
tained, Mr  Horsburgh  returned  to  Scotland 
and  bought  the  estate  of  Firth,  to  which 
he  removed  with  his  wife  and  family,  and 
remained  in  Roxburghshire  several  years, 
during  which  time  he  was  engaged  in  im- 
proving his  property.  When  this  was  ac- 
complished, Mr  Horsburgh  returned  to 
Pittenweem ;  of  which  he  was  elected  a 
Councillor  in  1822,  and  a  Bailie  in  1825 ; 
and  having  been  elected  Chief -Magistrate 
of  that  burgh  in  Sept  1831,  he  resolved  to 
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do  everything  in  his  power  to  promote  its 
welfare  and  pro8|)erity.  On  entering  the 
municipal  corporation,  he  found  its  affairs 
in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state.  Its  funds 
had  been  exhausted  by  election  expenses 
and  law-suits,  and  the  burgh  was  laid  imder 
no  small  pecuniary  embarrassment :  but  by 
prudence  and  good  management,  Mr  Hors- 
burgh, by  the  aid  of  a  few  persons  like 
mind^  with  himself,  in  a  few  years,  not 
onl^  relieved  the  burgh  of  debt,  but  placed 
it  m  a  healthy  and  prosperous  conaition, 
making  many  improvements  on  the  town, 
and  adding  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience o?  the  inliabitants.  Having  served 
in  the  miigistracy  and  as  a  councillor  for 
man^  years,  Mr  Horsburgh,  owin^  to  a^ 
and  infirmity,  retired  from  office  in  1852, 
maintaining  the  same  immutable  )>rinciples 
of  honour  and  integrity  with  which  he  had 
entered  on  his  career,  to  its  close.  It  is 
perhaps  few  of  whom  it  can  be  said,  as  of 
Mr  Horsburgh,  that  he  was  a  member  of 
council  of  his  native  town  for  the  long 
period  of  thirty  years.  But  it  will  not  be 
as  a  magistrate  or  councillor  that  he  will 
be  best  remembered.  It  was  his  personal 
and  social  qualities,  which  endeared  him  to 
his  fellow  townsmen,  and  it  will  be  for  these 
he  will  be  longest  spoken  of.  Endowed 
with  good  natural  abilities,  he  had  carefully 
cultivated  these,  and  the  public  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  them.  As  a  member  of  general 
society,  Mr  Horsburgh  was  welcomed 
wherever  he  went.  There  was  a  heartiness 
about  him,  and  a  vivacity,  which  were 
most  attractive,  while,  with  his  unfailing 
good  temper,  and  kindly  disposition,  he 
never  willingly  gave  offence  to  any  one,  and 
was  as  unwilling  to  take  it.  His  industry, 
his  probity,  and  nis  uprightness  of  character, 
made  him  (bv  the  blessing  of  God)  a  suc- 
cessful mercnant  in  India,  and  a  useful 
citizen  at  home ;  and  his  generosity,  his 
candour  and  hoBoitality,  made  him  the 
kindly^  friend.  These  are  qualities  which 
constitute  the  honest  man— a  man  whose 
memory  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  forgotten 
among  his  friends  and  contemporaries.  In 
short,  no  better  proof  need  be  sought  of  the 
high  estimation  m  which  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  was  held  by  his  fellow  townsmen, 
than  the  following  facts  :— Firstly,  after 
having  been  chief-magistrate  for  a  number 
of  years,  the  inhabitants  presented  him  with 
a  ])iece  of  plate ;  and  secondly,  in  the  year 
1858,  two  years  after  his  decease,  a  public 
subscription  was  opened,  headed  by  the 
corporation,  for  obtaining  his  ^  i>ortrait, 
(from  a  miniature  in  the  possession  of  his 
family),  which  was  placed  in  the  Town 
Hall,  in  testimony  of  the  marked  esteem 
with  which  he  was  regarded  by  all  classes, 
while  in  life,  and  in  commemoration  of  his 
eminent  public  services  as  chief-magistrate 
of  his  native  town.  This  worthy  man  was 
a  Liberal  in  politics,  and  in  his  religious 

g^rsuasion,  a  strict  adherent  of  the  Scottish 
piscopal  Church,  and  died  at  Pittenweem 
in  1856,  in  the  81st  year  c^  his  age. 
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HORSBRUGH,  Thomas,  Sheriffaerk 
of  Fife. — ThiB  gentleman  was  fjom  in  the 
year  17C0.  For  about  sixty  years  Mr  Hora- 
brugh  held  the  office  above-mentioned  in 
this  county — an  office  wliich  seemed  almost 
to  have  become  hereditary,  seeing  it  had 
eone  through  three  generations,  haviii)^ 
been  held  by  Mr  Horsbrugh's  ftither  and 
grandfather.  During  the  long  period  which 
we  have  named,  Mr  Horebrugh  also  filled 
many  other  imi>ortant  offices  in  the  county. 
His  su)>erior  abilities  and  great  knowledge 
of  business  admirably  qualified  him  to  nil 
such  situations.  The  deserveil respect  which 
was  paid  to  him  by  all  classes  during  his 
long  life  must  still  remain  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  surviving  friends.  Mr  Hors- 
brugh  dietl  in  May  1847,  in  his  87th  year, 

HORSBRUGH,  Major  James,  of  May- 
field,  second  son  of  Mr  norsbnigh,  ShenfF 
Clerk  of  Fife,  by  his  marriage  with  Alarjory 
Wemyss.  daughter  of  Mr  Wcmyss  of 
Wemyssnall,  and  grandson  of  Mr  Hors- 
brugh  of  Horsbrugh,  in  Peeblesshire,  was 
bom  about  the  year  1730.  When  a  young 
man,  he  was  agent  in  the  North  to  the 
Honourable  Thomas  Leslie,  Barrack  Master 
(teneral  for  Scotland,  and  afterwards,  in 
175.5,  got  an  ensigncy  in  the  39th  Regiment, 
which  he  joined  in  India.  There  he  saw 
some  service,  under  Colonel  Adlercron,  on 
the  Cororaandel  coast ;  and  it  has  always 
been  believed  that  he  was  present  with  a 
detachment  of  the  regiment  at  the  battle  of 
Plassey.  On  his  way  home  with  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  regiment,  in  1758,  he  was 
wrecked  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  and 
lost  every tlung  he  had  possessed,  including 
a  joum^  which  he  had  kept  when  abroad, 
and  which  must  have  been  valuable,  as  it 
was  his  custom  to  enter  all  special  occur- 
rences. The  crew  and  passengers  had  re- 
course to  a  raft ;  and  a  tame  ti^crr,  that 
leane<l  on  it  when  they  were  pushing  off, 
ana  which  they  afterwanls  chained  f^  the 
door  of  the  bam  in  which  they  had  taken 
shelter  when  ashore,  was  the  means  of  sav- 
ing them  from  being  attacke<l  by  wreckers, 
who,  in  the  circumstances,  were  afraid  to 
come  near  them.  The  subject  of  this  notice 
was  made  adjutant,  and  was  afterwards 
promoted  to  a  company,  while  the  regiment 
was  in  Ireland.  In  the  year  1709  it  was 
ordered  to  Gibraltar,  and  he  was  not  long 
there  when,  through  the  interest  of  the 
Honourable  General  Comwallis,  the  Go- 
vemor,  he  got  the  post  of  Town-Major. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  siege  in  1779, 
(ieneral^  Elliot,  the  then  Governor,  made  a 
change  in  his  staff,  and  Captain  Horsbmgh 
was  appointed  Adjutant-General,  which 
ap)x>intment  he  held  during  the  siege.  He 
kept  a  journal  of  all  that  happened  in  that 
eventful  period  ;  the  journal,  along  with 
the  Adjutant-(xeneral*8  onler  books,  being 
now  in  the  possession  of  his  grandson,  Mr 
Horsbrugh  of  Lochmalony.  Major  Hors- 
brugh was  held  in  great  esteem  by  General 
Elliot,  who  did  everything  he  could  to  pro- 
mote nis  advancement.    Thus,  in  a  letter 


to  General  Conway.  Commander-in-Chief, 
he  says, — *'The  Aajutant-General  of  the 
Forc««  here  wiU  have  the  honour  to  delivOT 
this  letter  at  the  same  time  with  the  review 
returns.  He  is  so  perfectly  intelligent,  that 
he  will  be  able  to  answer  to  any  particulars 
you  please  to  require.'  He  is  a  very  good 
soldier  J  and  well  deserves  any  hcmour  you 
shall  please  to  bestow  on  him.  He  has  no 
riches  but  his  integrity."  Again  he  sajrs, — 
'*  The  Adiutant-GeneraJ,  in  his  line,  has 
been  eciually  active  and  disinterested, — these 
officers,"  (the  Quartermaster-General  and 
Adjutant-General)  "  with  a  very  few  more, 
will  be  the  only  ones  I  shall  personally  in- 
terest myself  for."  In  another  letter  to  Uie 
Secretjiry  for  War  he  says, — **  My  solicitude 
is  the  greater  on  their  account,"  (on  account 
of  his  staff)  '^  as  it  would  seem  that  hitherto 
I  am  the  only  person  who  has  reaped  the 
benefit  of  any  pecuniary  advantage  from 
the  King's  most  gracious  favour."  Not- 
withstanding all  these  recommendations, 
and  in  striking  contrast  vrith  the  more  just 
awards  of  the  present  day,  there  was  nei- 
ther promotion  nor  other  acknowledgment 
of  the  Major's  services,  if  we  may  except 
about  £tiO  which  was  his  share  of  prize- 
money,  for  his  brevet-majority  was  given 
for  length  of  service  before  the  siege  was 
raised.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  dated  Sep- 
teml>er  1777,  there  are  the  foUowing  inte- 
resting notices  of  the  General  just  referred 
to  : — **  General  Elliot  continues  to  behave 
to  me  with  great  politeness,  and  I  have  the 
happiness  to  think  no  part  of  my  behaviour 
has  hitherto  displeased  him.  He  is  a  man 
of  real  worth  and  strict  honour,  steady  and 
sincere  in  his  friendship  when  he  professes 
it,  which  he  never  does  on  a  short  acquaint- 
ance. In  duty,  he  exi)ect8  a  punctuid  and 
immediate  com|>liance,  and  constant  atten- 
tion to  it.  He  is  every  morning  on  horse- 
back by  break  of  day,  never  misses  the 
parade,  and  from  that  time  I  generally  ride 
with  him  tUl  breakfjisL"  ....  "He 
w  the  most  abstemious  man  I  ever  met 
with  ;  never  tastes  meat,  nor  even  soup  that 
meat  has  been  boiled  in  ;  and  what  is  more 
^articular,  never  drinks  anything  except 
lis  tea  in  the  morning.  The  economy  of 
lis  house  is  admirably  regulated."  Major 
Horsbrugh  married,  in  17G2,  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Mr  Bell  of  Rutchester,  in 
Berwickshire.  A  brother  of  that  lady. 
Captain  Charles  Bell,  57th  Regiment,  of 
Bellfield  and  Pitbladdo,  both  near  Cupar, 
was  for  some  time  previous  to  1789,  Inspoo- 
tor-General  of  Military  Roads  in  Scotland ; 
and  it  may  be  stated^  that  Mr  Horsbrugh 
of  Lochmalony  has  in  his  possession,  be- 
sides the  fore-mentioned  interesting  and  im- 
portant records  concerning  the  siege  of 
Gibraltar,  an  extensive  correspondence  re- 
specting those  roads,  with  all  the  vouchers 
of  expenses  and  reports  on  bridges,  &o. 
The  Major,  with  the  rank  only  of  brevet- 
major,  having  retired  from  l£e  service  in 
1788,  purchased  the  small  property  of  May- 
field,  and  resided  in  Cupar  till  his  death,  in 
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the  latter  part  of  1804.  By  his  marriage  he 
had  a  son.  the  subject  of  the  following 
notice,  and  two  daughters,  the  elder  of 
whom  was  married  to  Mr  Stark  of  Teasses. 
The  Major's  sister  married  Lieutenant 
Knox  of  the  Marines,  and  was  mother  of 
the  Mr  and  Miss  Knox,  who  l)equeathed 
the  funds  for  the  building  and  enaowment 
of  the  Knox  Infttitutiou  at  Cu|)ar. 

HORSBRUGH,  Major  Boyd,  of  Loch- 
malony,  only  son  of  Major  James  Hors- 
bruffh  of  Mayfield,  was  l>om  at  Gibraltar 
in  the  year  1770,  and  named  tdter  Sir  R. 
Boyd,  ueutenaut-govemor  uf  that  forL  At 
the  age  of  16  be  \va*  am)ointe<l  cu'^ijjrn  in  the 
same  regiment  with  uis  father  (tbe  30tb), 
stationed  then  in  England,  and  shortly 
afterwards  in  Iriland.  The  re^meut  em- 
barked at  Cork  in  1793,  in  order  to  take 
part  in  an  attack,  under  Sir  Charles  Grey, 
on  the  French  West  India  Islanib,  and  he 
was  present  with  it  at  the  capture  of  Mar- 
tinique and  Guarlaloupe.  Suoscquenilv  he 
was  taken  prisoner  on  the  8urrem1er  of  the 
forces,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  at  BervUle 
camp.  Having  assisted  a  loyal  French 
family  of  dlstmction  to  eftca}>e  fix>m  the 
island, — a  family  tliat  was  marked  for  de- 
struction, both  on  account  of  the  attach- 
ment they  had  cherishc4l  towards  the  royal 
family  of  Franco,  and  the  assistance  tliey 
had  rendered  to  tne  Britisli,  he  was,  by  the 
express  ortlers  of  Victor  Hugiies,  tlie 
French  Commander,  treated  in  a  shameful 
and  cruel  nianner.  He  was  loaded  with 
chains,  confined  in  the  couimon  dungeon 
along  with  negroes,  and  chained  to  one  of 
them.  Afterwards  he  was  sent*  on  lK>ftrd  a 
prison -ship,  and  fastened  to  a  bar  of  iron 
oetween  two  fires  where  the  victuals  were 
cooked.  In  this  situation,  expo.se<l  at  the 
same  time  te  the  sun  and  rain,  ue  remained 
seven  davs  and  nights,  when  he  was  seized 
with  the  fever  of  the  climate,  and  was  only 
relieved  from  his  perilous  ))osition  on  the 
surgeon's  representation  thut  death  would 
result  from  the  treatment  to  which  he  was 
subjected.  Ho  w:w,  however,  ke))t  a  ch^se 
prisoner  for  twenfcj'-eix  months ;  the  first 
part  of  the  time  in  chains,  his  food  consist- 
ing of  three  biscuits  and  a  quart  of  water 
dady,  with,  occasi(3nally,  some  stinking 
fish.  UiK)n  his  release,  by  exchange  of 
prisoners,  he  came  home  on  leave,  and 
afterwards  servetl  again  in  the  West  Indies, 
in  Malta,  and  other  ])laces.  Having  suc- 
ceeded his  uncle  in  the  pro|>erty  ot  Pit- 
bladdo,  and  sold  out  in  1807,  with  the  rank 
of  major,  he  married  Jean  Hay,  only  chiM 
and  heiress  of  Major  Thomas  Scott  of 
Lochmal<my,  an  ofiicer  who  ha<l  be^n  in 
the  Bengal  service,  and  who  was  also  a 
half-pay  lieutenant  in  the  42d  Highlanders  ; 
with  which  regiment  he  was  present  at  the 
capture  of  Havanna  and  J\iartinique,  in 
1762.  The  courage,  endurance,  and  hu- 
manity which  Major  Horsbrugh  displayed 
in  his  service  abroad,  were  characteristic  of 
the  man,  and  might  be  illustrated  by  va- 
rious incidents.     One  of  these  cannot  be 
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omitted ;  it  has  lately  been  referred  to  by 
Sir  David  Brewster  m  a  paper  on  **  Th« 
life-Boat  and  its  Work,"  and  it  is  fitted  to 
give  a  stimulus  to  simdar  efforts.  At  a 
time,  1803,  when  there  was  more  risk  than 
there  now  is  in  such  adventures,  and  on  an 
occasion  when  the  fishermen  of  St  Andrews 
were  refusing  to  enter  the  life-boat,  three 
gentlemen,  of  whom  Majiir  Horsbrugh  was 
one,  volunteered  their  services,  and  thus  led 
Ut  a  daring  attempt,  which  proved  success- 
ful, to  save  a  crew  of  twelve  men.  The 
friK^dom  of  tlie  city  of  St  Andrews  was  con- 
ferred on  the  Major  for  his  services :  or,  to 
quote  from  his  burgess  ticket,  for  * Vius  un- 
daunted and  Fpirit(Kl  exertions  falong  with 
others)  in  bringing  the  crew  oi  the  Mean- 
well  of  Scarborough  on  shore,  on  the  10th 
day  of  January  last,  in  the  life-boat,  during 
a  pro<ligious  storm."  He  died  at  Lochma- 
lonjT  in  the  end  of  1837,  leaving  a  lazge 
faiuily,  and  was  succeeded  by  \m  son  Jamea, 
formmy  a  lieutenant  in  the  lOlh  Regiment. 
The  JNIajor  was  a  Conservative  in  poHtics, 
or  ratlier  what  was  called  a  Tory  m  those 
davs,  but  he  never  took  any  active  part  in 
public  affairs,—  a  small  home  farm,  which 
lie  kept  in  his  own  hands,  and  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  which  he  adopted  all  the  im- 
provements of  the  day,  occupying  no  small 
share  of  his  attention.  He  was  truly,  yet 
unostentatiously,  a  religious  man,  ancl  was 
accustomed  te  s[)eak  of  the  trials  through 
which  he  had  passed,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
referring  to  tne  bravery  and  success  with 
which  he  had  encountered  them,  but  in  a 
spirit  of  gratitude  for  the  blessing  bestowed 
on  him,  and  for  having  been  dehvered  &om  ' 
many  hardships  and  perils.  He  inherited 
that  high-toned  integrity  for  which,  among 
other  qualities,  his  father  had  been  so  much 
esteemed  by  General  Elliot,  and  he^  is  still 
reiuembered  in  the  district  in  which  he 
si>ent  the  latter  period  of  his  life  as  an  hon- 
ourable, a  quiet,  courteous,  and  benevolent 
county  gentleman. 

HXTnTER,  John,  LL.D.,  an  eminent 
classical  scholar,  the  son  of  a  respectable 
farmer  in  the  upper  district  of  Nithsdale, 
was  bom  in  1747.  While  yet  a  boy  he  was 
left  an  orphan  in  straitened  drcumstanoes, 
but  received  a  sound  elementary  education, 
and  studied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
supporting  himself  by  teaching,  like  many 
otners  similiarly  situated,  who  afterwards 
attained  to  a  high  rank  in  literature.  His 
scholarship  attracted  the  notice  of  Lord 
Monboddo,  who  for  some  time  employed 
him  as  his  clerk.  In  1775  he  was  elected, 
by  competition.  Professor  of  Humanity  in 
St  Andrews,  and  he  continued  to  teach  that 
class  till  the  close  of  the  session  1826-27,  a 
period  of  more  than  half  a  century,  when  he 
was  appointed  Principal  of  the  United 
College  of  St  Salvador  and  St  Leonard.  In 
1797  he  published  a  correct  and  valuable 
edition  of  Horace,  extended  into  two  volumes 
in  1813.  In  1799  he  brought  out  an  edition 
of  the  works  of  Virgil,  with  nc^es.  He  also 
published  an  annotated  edition  of  Livy,  and 
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oomposed  an  inTaluable  disquisition  on  the 
verb,  printed  as  an  appendix  to  Ruddiman's 
Radiments.  An  extremely  beautiful  and 
subtile  grammatical  essay,  written  by  lum, 
**0n  tne  Nature,  Import,  and  Etfect  of 
certain  Gonjtmctions,"  is  inserted  in  the 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Transactions,  1788. 
The  article  "Grammar,**  in  the  seventh 
edition  of  theEncvclopssdiaBritannica,  con- 
tains a  digest  of  his  most  valuable  specula- 
tions regarding  the  nature  of  the  relative 
pronoun,  Uie  tenses  of  the  verb,  &c., 
diiefly  collected  from  his  o^ti  verbal  com- 
munications, by  the  late  learned  sub-editor 
of  that  extensive  and  useful  work. 

HUNTER,  Henry,  D.D.,  a  distin- 
gnished  divine,  was  born,  of  poor  parents, 
at  Cnlross,  in  174L  After  studving  tneology 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he  became 
tutor  to  Mx  Alexander  Boswell,  afterwards 
a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session,  under  the 
name  of  Liord  Bidmuto  ;  and,  subsequently, 
he  was  employed  in  the  same  capacity  m 
the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Dundonald.  In 
1764  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gosj^el, 
and  two  years  afterwards  was  ordaine<l  one 
of  the  mmisters  of  South  Leith.  In  1769 
he  visited  London,  when  his  sermons  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  that  he  received  a 
call  from  the  Soots  Congregation  in  Swallow 
Street,  Piccadilly,  whicn  he  declined  ;  but, 
in  1771,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
congregation  at  London  Wall,  and  about 
the  same  time  received  from  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  first 
publisb^  several  single  sermons,  preached 
on  different  occasions,  which,  with  some 
miscellaneous  pieces,  appeared  in  a  collected 
form  in  two  volumes  after  bis  death.  In 
1783  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
*'  Sacred  Biography,  or  the  Historv  of  the 
Patriarchs,  and  Jesus  Christ,"  which  was 
comfdeted  in  seven  volumes,  and  has  gone 
through  several  editions.  Having  entered 
upon  a  translation  of  Lavater's  writings  on 
"  Physiognomy,"  he  visited  that  celebrated 
philosopher  in  Switzerland,  and  in  1789,  he 
published  the  first  number  of  the  work, 
which  ultimately  extended  to  nine  volumes 
4to,  embelished  with  above  eight  hundred 
engravings,  the  cost  price  of  each  copy  be- 
ing thirty  pounds  !  Among  his  other  trans- 
lations were  Euler's  **  Letters  to  a  German 
Princess,"  since  reprinted,  with  notes,  by 
Sir  David  Brewster  ;  St  Perre's  "  Studies  of 
Nature,"  five  volumes  8vo ;  Saurin's  Ser- 
mons, and  Sonini's  Travels  'to  Egjrpt. 
Whilst  engaged  on  these  works,  he  also 
published  some  volumes  of  Sermons,  and  his 
*'  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. " 
In  1793  he  reprinted  a  Discourse,  by  Robert 
Fleming,  first  published  in  1701,  *'  On  the 
Rise  ana  Fall  of  the  Papacy,"  supposed  to 
contain  some  prophetic  allusions  to  the 
events  of  the  French  Revolution.  He  had 
Ukewiae  begun  the  publication,  in  parts,  of 
a  popular  ''History  of  London,"  wliich  his 
deatn  prevented  him  from  completing.  Dr 
Hunter  was  for  many  vears  Secretary  to 
the  Corresponding  Board  of  the  Society  for  | 
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Propagating  Christian  IKnowkdge  in  the 
Highlands  and  Islands,  and  Chadaui  to 
the  Scots  Corporation  in  London.  He  died, 
October  27, 1802,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age, 
leaving  a  widow,  with  two  sons  and  a 
daughter. 


T. 

IRVING,  Rev.  Edward,  M.A.,  a  cele- 
brated preacher,  was  bom  in  the  buigh  of 
Annan,  August  15, 1792.  His  father  was  a 
respectable  tanner  in  that  town,  and  became 
owner  of  a  considerable  portion  of  burgage 
and  landed  property  in  toe  vicinity.  After 
receiving  a  good  elementary  education  in 
his  native  place,  he  was  sent  to  prosecute 
his  studies  at  the  Universitv  of  Eainbuigh. 
His  proficiency  in  the  nuithematics  attrac- 
ted the  attention  of  Professor  Ledie,  who 
recommended  him,  when  only  in  his  seven- 
teenth year,  as  mathematicaf  teacher  in  an 
academy  at  Haddington.  This  situation  he 
occupied  only  a  year,  when  ho  obtained  one 
more  lucrative  in  a  larger  establishment  at 
Kirkcaldy,  where  he  alsM>  ke[it  boarders,  and 
gave  private  tuition.  He  remained  nearlv 
seven  years  at  Kirkcaldy,  during  whida 
time  he  completed  his  pii)uationanr  terms, 
and  became  a  licentiate  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  In  1819  he  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, resolved  to  devote  himself  to  preach- 
ing the  Gospel,  and  on  Dr  Chalmers  hear- 
ing him  preach  from  the  )>ulpit  of  St 
George's  Church  in  that  city,  ne  was  so 
favourably  impressed  with  his  abilities,  that 
he  subsequently  appointed  him  his  assistuit 
in  St  John's  Church,  Glas^^ow.  In  1822  Mr 
Irvine  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
managers  of  the  small  congregation  of  Scots 
Presbyterians,  meeting  at  tne  Caledonian 
Asylum,  Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden, 
London ;  and  shortly  after  obtaining  thii 
living,  he  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  John  Martin,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Kirkcaldy,  to  whom  he  had  been  previously 
engaged.  The  noveltv  of  his  style,  and  the 
force  and  eloquence  of  his  discourses,  soon 
reudered  hiui  the  most  popular  preacher  of 
his  time,  and  the  singulanty  of  ms  appear- 
ance and  gesticulation  attracted  very  large 
congregations.  Tlie  principal  orators  and 
statesmen  of  the  day  crowded  to  hear  him, 
he  literally  became  "  quite  the  rage*' among 
the  wealthy  and  fashif)nable  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  his  chapel  doors  were  thronged 
with  carriages,  so  that  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  grant  admittance  only  by  tickets. 
In  1823  Mr  Irvine  published  an  octavo 
volume  of  600  pages,  with  the  singular  tiUe 
of  "  For  the  Oracles  of  God,  Four  Orations 
—for  Judgment  to  Come,  an  Argument  in 
Nine  Parts."  Such  was  the  demand  for 
this  publication,  that,  though  it  underwent 
the  mosi  severe  and  searching  criticism,  a 
third  edition  was  called  for  in  less  than  six 
months.  In  May  1824  he  preached  for  the 
London  Missionary  Society  one  of  their 
anniversary  sermons,  anrl  early  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  year  he  published  his  discourse  on 
the  occasion,  under  the  title  of  **  For  Mis- 
sionaries after  the  Apostolic  School,  a  Series 
of  Orations,  in  Four  Parts.''  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  Coleridge  the  poet,  with  whom  he 
had  recently  formed  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. In  1825  Mr  Irvine  preached  the 
anniversary  sermon  for  the  Ck)ntinental 
Society,  the  substance  of  which  he  after- 
wards published  in  a  Treatise  on  the  Pro- 
phecies of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,  en- 
titied  '*  Babylon  and  Infidelity  Fore-doomed 
of  God.''  This  work  he  dedicated  to  Mr 
Hatl^  Frere,  brother  to  the  British  Envoy 
at  the  Court  of  Madrid,  and  one  of  the  per- 
sons, about  twentv  in  number,  who,  with 
Mr  Irving,  assembled  at  Albury  Park,  the 
seat  of  Mr  Henry  Dnimmond,  the  banker, 
for  the  express  object  of  studying  or 
elucidating  **the  subume  science  of  sacred 
{HPophecy.''  An  account  of  this  meeting 
was  published  bv  Mr  Dnimmond  in  1827, 
ina  work  entitled  "  Dialogues  on  Prophecy," 
3  vols.  8vow  About  1826  Mr  Irving  drew 
up  hii  Introductory  Essay  to  Bishop  Hom<^'8 
Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms,  pub- 
lished in  Glasgow,  which  is  generally  .con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  of  his  writings.  In 
1827  he  published  "The  Coming  of  the 
Messiah  m  Glory  and  Majesty,  by  Juan 
Joeafat  Ben  Ezra,  a  Converted  Jew," 
truislated  from  the  Spanish.  In  1828  ne 
preached  a  fast-day  sermon  before  the 
Presbytery  of  London,  which  he  afterwards 
printed  under  the  title  of  an  *'  Aix)logv  for 
the  Ancient  Fulness  and  Piurity  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland."  In  the 
same  year  he  contributed  to  an  annual  then 
existing  under  the  name  of  the  "  Anniver- 
sary," a  sketch,  entitled  *'  A  Tale  of  the 
^nmes  of  the  Martyrs."  He  also  published 
a  Letter  to  the  Kmg  against  the  liepeal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  ;  and  **  Last 
Days,  and  Discourses  on  the  Evil  Character 
of  these  times."  In  the  course  of  1827  he 
was  first  observed  in  his  discourses  to  have 
departed  from  the  doctrinal  standards  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  by  the  unusual 
manner  in  which  he  spoke  concerning  the 
human  nature  of  our  Saviour.  On  the  for- 
mation in  the  metropolis  of  a  Society  for 
the  Distribution  of  ^*  Gospel  Tracts^"  Mr 
Irving  preached  a  collection  sermon  m  aid 
of  the  funds  of  the  new  institution,  and  it  is 
said  to  have  been  on  the  delivery  of  his  dis- 
course on  that  occasion,  that  some  of  his 
hearers  were  astounded  by  his  assertion  of 
'*the  sinfulness  of  Christ's  human  nature." 
In  1828  issued  from  the  press  his  *'  Sermons, 
Lectures,  and  Occasional  Discourses,"  in  3 
vols.  8vo,  in  which  his  new  doctrines  were 
developed  at  large.  The  chapel  in  Cross 
Street,  Hatton  Garden,  being  found  too 
small  to  contain  the  large  concourse  of  per- 
sons who  continued  to  throng  to  it,  a  sub- 
scription was  entered  into  to  erect  «  larger 
and  more  commodious  church,  and  the 
handsome  edifice  in  Regent's  Square  was 
completed  in  1829.  In  the  spring  of  that 
year,  Mr  Irving  paid  a  visit  to  his  friends 
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in  Scotland,  and  while  at  Edinburgh  he 
delivered  a  course  of  fifteen  "  Lectures  on 
the  Book  of  the  Revelation,"  which  were 
published  in  parts,  the  whole  making  four 
volumes  duoaecimo.  ^  In  the  early  part  of 
1830  the  subject  of  his  heretical  views  was 
taken  up  by  the  Scottish  Church  in  London, 
and  at  a  meeting  of  Uie  Presbytery  on  Nov. 
29  of  that  year,  the  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  examine  his  work  on  Christ's 
Humanity  was  read.  It  charged  him  with 
holding  Christ  guilty  of  original  and  actual 
sin,  and  with  denying  the  doctrines  of 
atonement,  satisfaction,  imputation,  and 
substitution.  The  revolting  exhibition  of 
the  **  unknown  tongues,"  uttered  by  some 
designing  or  deluded  persons  of  his  congre- 
gation, principally  females,  and  pronounced 
by  Mr  Irving  from  the  pulpit  to  be  the 
'*  manifestations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  next 
occupied  public  attention  ;  and  the  Trustees 
of  the  National  Scottish  Church,  R^^nt'a 
Square,  at  last  found  it  necessary  to  prefer 
charges  against  him  in  addition  to  those 
which  were  already  before  the  Presbjrteiy. 
On  May  2,  1832,  the  London  Presbytery 
unanimously  found  him  guilty  of  heresy, 
and  thus  dispossessed  him  of  his  cure  as 
minister  of  the  church  in  Regent's  Square  ; 
and  the  Presbytery  of  Annan,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  on  March  13, 1833,  formallv' 
deposed  him  from  the  ministry  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  After  a  Ci>urse  of  itinerant 
open-air  preaching  in  his  native  district,  Mr 
Irving  returned  to  London,  and  continued 
to  officiate  in  the  picture  giJlery  of  the  late 
Mr  Benjamin  West,  in  Newman  Street, 
which  had  been  fitted  up  as  a  chapel  by 
some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  his  admirers. 
His  laborious  and  unceasing  efibrts  to  pro- 
pagate his  peculiar  religious  tenets  brought 
on  consumption,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1834 
he  went  to  Scotland  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health  ;  but  rapidly  becoming  worse,  he  died 
at  Glasgow  on  the  6th  of  December  1834. 
He  left  a  widow  with  a  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters. He  was  only  in  the  42d  >ear  of  his 
age  a^  the  time  of  his  death,  although  his 
long  grey  hair  and  wrinkled  brow  made  him 
appear  much  older.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  melancholy  errors  and  extrava- 
gances into  which  he  was  betrayed  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  were^  the  effects  of  a 
diseased  imagination,  arising  from  that 
morbid  love  of  the  marvellous,  and  craving 
for  notoriety,  for  which  he  was  remarkable, 
and  to  which  he  at  last  fell  a  victim.  His 
life  has  been  written  by  Mrs  Oliphant. 


J. 


JACK,  John,  private  teacher,  St  Mon- 
ance,  died  at  that  town  on  Friday,  the  2d 
December  1859.  Mr  Jack  had  long  been 
known  as  one  of  the  literary  celebnties  of 
the  East  Coast  of  Fife,  of  which  he  was  a 
native.  In  early  life,  we  believe,  he  went 
to  sea  in  some  responsible  situation ;  but, 
owing  to  a  ptutial  failure  in  his  eyesight. 
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he  left  that  occupation  and  returned  to  his 
native  oounty  of  Fife.  He  commenced 
teacher  of  a  private  school  in  St  Monance, 
where  he  long  resided,  and  where,  notwith- 
standing his  defective  sight,  he  always  had 
a  number  of  pui>i]8,  and  continued  teaching 
till  the  close  of  his  life.  He  was  well  known 
in  the  locality  in  which  he  lived  for  his  con- 
versational powers ;  and  more  extensively 
by  his  writings,  he  having  devoted  his  lei- 
sure hours  to  literary  pursuits.  In  1844  he 
published  **An  Historical  Account  of  St 
Monance;*'  and  latterly  another  volume, 
entitled  ''  The  Key  of  the  Forth  ;  or  His- 
torical Sketches  of  the  Island  of  May." 
But  perhaps  from  his  contributions  to  the 
newspaper  precis— well  known  from  the  re- 
dundance and  peculiarity  of  his  style,  and 
from  the  fund  of  humour  and  biting  sarcasm 
which  often  characterised  his  productions — 
he  was  even  better  known  than  by  his  larger 
works.  He  had  his  faults  and  failings — 
who  have  them  not  ? — but  we  believe  manv 
received  the  news  of  Mr  Jack's  death  with 
sorrowful  feelings ;  for  with  all  his  eccen- 
tricities as  a  writer,  he  had  a  large  circle  of 
admirers.  He  was  of  the  greatest  use  in 
the  community  of  St  Monance,  and  his  loss 
has  been  felt  at  the  meetings  of  the  Paro- 
chial and  other  Boards.  He  nad  a  thorough 
knowleiige  of  the  town's  affairs,  and  was  an 
undoubted  authority  as  to  the  use-and-wont 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  feuars  and  in- 
habitants ojf  the  old  town. 

JAMIESON,  Andrew,  Esquire,  Sheriff- 
Substitute  of  Fife,  was  bom  at  Dysart  in 
1770 :  he  was  the  son  of  the  town-clerk  of 
that  burgh.  About  the  year  1800  he  was 
apnoinU»  to  the  im[)ortant  office  which  he 
held  during  the  regime  of  no  fewer  than 
five  SheriflM-Prineipal— namely,  Mr  Fer- 
guson of  PitcuUo ;  Mr  Monyi^enny,  after- 
wards Lord  Pitmilly;  Mr  Anstruther  of 
Ardit ;  Mr  Olephane  of  Candogie ;  and  Mr 
Montieth  of  Kochsoles  :  by  all  of  whom  he 
was  uniformly  esteemed  and  respected,  both 
for  his  gentlemanly  deportment,  and  for  the 
efficient  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his 
official  functions,  thereby  materially  light- 
ening his  superior's  labours.  The  period  of 
his  official  career  had  thus  been  nearly 
forty-five  years.  Without  the  advantages 
of  such  a  preriaration  as  is  now  given  to  the 
members  of  tue  bar,  ]^ir  Jamieson  succeeded 
in  attaining  to  a  high  status  in  his  profes- 
sion ;  and,  by  his  own  assiduity  and  perse- 
verance, qualified  himself  for  filling  the 
imi>ortaiit  situation  which  he  so  long  occu- 
pied with  so  much  credit  and  ht>nour  to 
nimself ,  and  satisfaction  to  those  with  whom 
he  liad  to  deal.  His  knowledge  of  law  was 
extensive,  if  not  profound ;  aitd  listeners 
had  often  occasion  to  admire  his  familiarity 
with  the  nicest  points  of  our  jurisprudence. 
On  the  bench,  therefore,  he  did  honour  to 
the  profession  of  which  he  was  so  distin- 
guished a  member,  and  his  '*  findings"  were 
these  of  an  experienced  and  qualified  jud^. 
Neither  was  his  advice  ever  sought  in  vain, 
whether  solicited  by  rich  or  poor.     By  Mr 


Jamieson's  death  the  poor  lost  a  good  friend ; 
and  the  expresaiona  of  sorrow  with  which 
the  tidings  of  his  death  were  received  by  the 
humbler  classes,  testified  their  high  estimate 
of  the  important  services  he  had  rendered 
them,  botn  by  his  gratuitous  aid  in  his  pro- 
fessional capacity,  and  by  his  liberal  distri- 
bution of  charities.    Mr  Jamieson  was  also 
a  zealous  patron  of  science  and  the  arts,  and 
enthusiastic  in  his  devotion  to  general  litera- 
ture.   Tlie  extent  of  his  information  on  all 
subjects,  not  only  in  questions  of  law,  but 
also  on  matters  of  general  importance,  was 
a  distinguishing  feature  in  ms  character ; 
and  the  ardour  and  activity  with  which  he 
embarked  in  the  examination  of  every  detail 
in  the  queiitions  submitted  for  his  decision, 
were  such  as  to  ensure  a  correct  judgment. 
Mr  Jamieson,  we  understand,  likewise  occu- 
pied the  position  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  of 
the  Fifeshire  Local  Militia,  and  acquitted 
himself,  while  in  the  active  discharge  of  the 
duties  of   that  situation,  with  the   same 
honour  and  satisfaction  which  attended  him 
in  the  discharge  of  his    other  functions. 
The  imfwrtant  services  which  Mr  Jamieson 
thus  rendered  led  to  his  decease  being[  deeply 
deplonxl— a  feeling,  we  are  sure,  which  wae 
warmly  recijirocated  throughout  the  whole 
county  where  his  worth  was  known  and 
appreciated.    The  cause  of  justice  was  thus 
deprived   of   an   impartial   administrator, 
while  the  people  of  Cupar  lost  a  valuable 
citizen  ana  friend.     In  addition  to  theee 
situations,  he  lon^  held  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent to  the  Fifeshire  Literary  Scientific  and 
Antiquarian  Society ;  the  interests  of  which 
institution  he  forwarded  to  a  veiy  great 
extent.     He  also  found  congenial  exerdse 
to  his  mind,  not  only  in*the  theoretical  study 
of  the  science  of  botany,  but  in  the  carrying 
into  practical  effect  the  truths  he  was  there 
taught.     It  was  in  this  exercise,  we  belie ve, 
he  spent  most  of  his  happiest  and  otherwise 
unoccupied  moments,  and  which  enabled 
him  to  fill  the  office  of  President  of  the 
Cui)ar  Horticultural  Society  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  every  meml)er.     Mr  Jamieson  took 
pleasure  in  rendering  himself  useful  in  every 
rosiiect  to  the  members  of  his  own  profes- 
sion, whether  as  regarded  their  own  matters, 
or  on  points  connected  with  the  law  or 
Scotland,  with  all  the  details  of  which  he 
was  thoroughly  conversant.    He  was  one 
of  those  who  took  so  prominent  and  praise- 
worthy a  part  in  the  movement  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  remuneration  of  the  sheriA. 
thn)ughout  the  countiy,  which  had  before 
been  so  disgracefully  inado<j|uate  as  a  recom- 
pense for  the  valuable  services  rendered  by 
these  ^entiemen  to  the  country.     M  r  Jamie- 
son died  on  the  10th  of  April  184(),  and  his. 
funeral  took  place  eight  days  thereafter. 
Preparations  were  made  some  days  previous 
by  all  classes  of  the  community,  for  having 
the  same  conducted  in  a  respectable  manner. 
The  different  public  bodies  a-^sembled  in 
large  numbers  before  Mr  Jamieson's  house 
in  the  Cmssgato,  about  one  p.m.,  on  the 
funeral  day,  and  the  mournful  procession 
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w«B  azrapged  in  the  following  order  :— The 
iown  officers,  with  their  halberts :  county 
police,  four  and  four ;  the  corpse,  uome  on 
ihe  shoulders  of  some  of  the  militia  stafil 
and  followed  by  the  immediate  friends  of 
the  deceased,  among  whom  were  the  prin- 
cipal noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  county ; 
the  procurators  bcaore  the  Sheriff  Court, 
four  and  four :  the  Provost,  Magistrates, 
and  Council.  lour  and  four;  and  private 
oentlemen.  four  and  four.  During  the 
foneral,  all  the  shops  of  the  town  were  shut, 
and  the  bells  tolled  a  solemn  peaL  The 
procession  moved  slowly  to  the  place  of 
interment  in  Cupar  churchyard,  and  the 
demeanour  of  the  congregated  groups,  as  it 
passed,  evinced  the  regard  and  esteem  in 
whidi  the  departed  was  held  by  male  and 
f  onale,  old  and  young,  many  giving  vent  to 
their  feelings  in  tears.  The  mortalremains 
of  ^e  worthy  Sheriff-Substitute  were  then 
committed  to  the  ground — **  earth  to  earth 
—dust  to  dust-Hftsnes  to  ashes ;"  and  after 
the  funeral  obsequies  were  finished,  the 
mourners  retired,  impressed  with  a  feeling 
that  they  had  left  behind  all  that  was 
mortal  of  one  whose  vacant  place  would  not 
easily  be  again  so  worthily  filled. 

JOHNSTONE.  Mrs  Christian  Isobkl, 
one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  modem  female 
novelists,  was  bom  in  Fife  in  1781.  Very 
early  in  life  she  married  a  Mr  M'Leinh, 
whom  she  was  compelled  to  devorce.  About 
1812  she  married,  a  second  time,  Mr  John 
Johnstone,  then  schoolmaster  at  Dunferm- 
line. They  afterwards  removed  to  Inver- 
ness, where  Mr  Johnstone  purchased  Uie 
Inverness  Courier,  of  which  he  became 
editor.  The  assistance  of  his  wife  aided 
him  materially  in  giving  to  that  paper  a 
character  and  a  tone  not  often  attamed  by 
a  provincial  journal,  although  afterwards 
ably  maintained  by  a  succeeding  editor,  Mr 
Robert  Carruthers.  While  at  Inverness, 
Mrs  Johnstone  wrote  **Clan  Albyn,  a 
National  Tale,"^  published  at  Edinburgh 
annonymously  in  1815.  The  Inverness 
Courier  being  sold,  Mr  Johnstone  and  his 
wife  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  Mr 
Blackwood,  publisher,  engageu  Mrs  John- 
stone to  write  another  novel.  The  novel  re- 
ferred to,  **  Elizabeth  De  Bruce,"  was  pub- 
lished in  1827,  in  three  vols,  post  8vo.  It 
was  decidedly  successful,  although  not  to 
the  extent  Mr  Blackwood  had  expected. 
He  had  printed  2000  copies,  the  usual  im- 
pression of  a  three- volumed  novel  being  500. 
Some  1200  or  1400  were  sold  readily  at  the 
regular  price.  The  copyright  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Weekly  Chronicle  was  bought  by  Mr 
Blackwood  and  Mr  Johnstone,  the  latter  of 
whom  had  opened  a  printing  office  in  James' 
ISauare.  Of  that  newspaper  Mr  and  Mrs 
Johnstone  were  the  e^litors.  Under  them 
the  principles  of  the  paper  were  much  too 
Liberal  for  their  co-proprietor,  who  belonged 
to  the  old  Tory  party,  and  the  connection 
did  not  long  continue.  The  Chronicle  was 
ultimately  sold  by  the  Johnstones,  on  their 
undertaking  other  projects.    Amongst  these 


was  the  publication  of  "  The  SehoQhnast^," 
a  three-half -penny  weekly  journal,  condac- 
ted  and  almost  wholly  written  by  Mn 
Johnstone.  This  was  one  of  the  first  cheap 
periodical  papera  published  in  Edinburgh, 
and  at  the  outset  was  tolerably  suocessful ;  out 
being  really  too  good,  grave,  and  instructive 
for  the  price,  readers  of  cheap  publications 
not  being  then  so  numerous  as  they  have 
since  become,  it  began  to  decline,  when  it 
assumed  a  monthly  form  as  Johnstone^g 
Magazine,  published  at  eightpence.  That 
periodical,  devoted  almost  entirely  to  literary 
and  social  subjects,  to  the  exclusion  of  purely 
political  matters,  was,  soon  after,  incorpo- 
rated with  Tait*t  Magazine^  wnidi  had 
previously  become  a  shilling  instead  of  a 
half-crown  monthly.  This  was  in  1834. 
Mrs  Johnstone  had  been  a  writer  for  that 
magazine  from  its  commencement,  and  a 
consulting  friend  of  Mr  Tait  She  now 
formed  a  permanent  connection  with  it.  and 
although  not,  strictiy  speaking,  the  eoitor, 
she  haa  entire  charge  of  the  litcnrary  depart- 
ment, and  was  a  large  and  regular  contri- 
butor. She  was  to  TaU  what  Professor 
Wilson  was  to  Blackwood;  the  ostensible 
always,  and,  indeed,  the  r^  editors  being 
the  respective  publiishers.  The  politics  ot 
TaiVs  Magazine  were  <rf  the  extreme  Liberal 
School,  and  as  it  was  conducted  with  much 
ability  and  fearlesness,  it  rose  at  once  into  a 
large  circulation.  For  its  success  in  the 
shilling  form,  it  was  mainly  indebted  to  its 
elaborate  and  often  eloquent  reviews  of 
books,  for  a  long  period  slmost  exclusive]^ 
written  by  Mrs  «fohnstone.  **The  Edin- 
burgh Tales,"  conducted  by  Mrs  Johnstone, 
consisted  princiiially  of  her  admirable  tales 
in  the  Schoolmaster,  Johnstones  Magaxinty 
and  Tait^s  Magazine,  with  new  tales  by  the 
best  writers,  chiefly  female  authors.  The 
proprietors  were  Mr  Tait  and  Messrs  Chap- 
man and  Hsdl,  London.  The  work  was 
issued  in  weekly  numbers  at  three  half-pence, 
and  in  montmv  parts,  and  afterwards  in 
volumes.  At  the  end  of  the  third  volume, 
all  Mrs  Johnstone*8  tales  had  app^^red  in  it, 
and  the  work  came  to  its  natural  conclusion. 
The  sale  of  the  earl^  numbers,  which  more 
particularly  contamed  Mrs  Johnstone's 
stories,  was  very  large ;  above  30,000  oopies. 
In  the  collected  form  the  work  had  also  a 
considerable  sale.  In  1846,  when  Mr  Tait 
retired  from  business,  Tait^s  Magazine  was 
sold,  after  which  period  Mrs  Johnstone 
ceased  to  write.  She  was  the  authoress  of 
another  work  of  fiction  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  which  was  verypopular,  namely, 
'*  Nights  of  the  Round  Table,"  a  sort  of 
punmng  titie,  Edinburgh  1832,  8vo.  This 
was  considered  bv  herself  the  most  attrac- 
tive of  her  works  of  fiction.  The  most 
popular  of  her  works  was  one  on  a  very 
practical  subject,  "  The  Cook  and  House- 
wife's Manual ;  a  Practical  System  of 
Modem  Domestic  Cookery  ana  Family 
Management.  Bv  Mrs  Margaret  Dodds, 
of  the  Cleikum  Inn,  St  Ronans."  Meg 
Dodds'  directions  in  cookery  had  aoquirea 
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inflnenoe  in  well-regulAted  kitchenB 
fore  h  becanie  known  that  Mn  Johnstone 
WMtheauthcn^is.  This  work  was  originally 
written  at  Inverness,  chiefly,  like  her  **  Clan 
Albyn,"  to  keep  the  Inverness  Courier  press 
going.  Its  success  was  very  great  It 
always  yielded  her  a  considerable  and  steady 
incom«i  and  is  still  in  high  favour.  In  1858 
the  work  published  by  Oliver  &  Boyd,  Edin- 
burgh, had  reached  its  tenth  edition.  The 
fame  of  Mrs  Johnstone,  will  chiefly  rest  on 
her  Tales  and  her  M^  Dodds'  CkK)kery. 
As  works  of  fiction  her  stories  were  not  ex- 
celled by  those  of  anv  of  her  contemporaries, 
and  many  and  gifted  were  the  tale  writers 
ol  her  day.  Every  one  of  her  tales  carries 
a  grand  moral,  gently  but  irresistably  en- 
forced— ^a  power  possessed  only  by  a  female 
writer  of  genius  like  her.  In  private  life 
Mrs  Johnstone  bore  about  her  as  little  as 
possible  of  the  air  of  authorship,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  having  been  truly  amiable  and 
worthy  in  all  relations.  De  Quincey  speaks 
of  her  as  **our  own  Mis  Johnstone,  the  Mrs 
Jameson  of  Scotland,"  and  cites  ner  along 
with  Joanna  Baillie,  Miss  Mitford,  and 
other  women  of  admirable  genius,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  a  woman  cultivating  the  profession 
of  authocshii),  with  absolutely  no  sacrifice 
or  loss  of  leminine  dignity."  *'  Mrs  John- 
stone," he  continues,  *'has  pursued  the 
profession  of  literature,  the  noblest  of  pro- 
icflsions,  and  the  only  one  open  to  both  sexes 
alike,  with  even  more  assiduity  (than  these 
othem)  and  as  a  dailv  occupation  ;  and,  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  with  as  much 
benefit  to  her  own  happiness  as  to  the  in- 
struction and  amusement  of  her  readers ; 
for  the  ))etty  cares  of  authorships  are  a^^ree- 
able,  and  its  serious  cares  are  ennobling." 
Mrs  Johnstone  died  at  Edinburgh,  Soth 
August  1857,  aged  seventy-six.  Her  hus- 
band survived  her  but  a  few  months.  They 
were  buried  in  the  Grange  Gemeteiy,  where 
an  elegant  obelisk  was  erected  to  their 
memory,  bearing  the  following  inscription  : 
— "Mrs  Chbistian  Isobel  Jounbtone, 
died  26th  August  1857,  aved  Seventy-six. 
John  Johnstone,  died  3d  November  follow- 
ing, aged  Seventy-eight.  A  memorial  of 
literary  excellence  and  private  worth. 
Elected  1858."  As  a  writer,  Mrs  John- 
stone's style  was  remarkably  clear  and  lucid, 
and  she  possessed  a  rich  imagination,  great 
fx>wer  of  description,  and  diOgent  observa- 
tion. Of  an  unassmnlng  disposition,  she 
shrank  from  anything  like  pubbcity  or  con- 
spicuousness.  it  was  alwajrs  with  difiicultv 
that  her  mingled  modesty  and  pride — both 
conspicuous  elements  of  her  [character- 
would  allow  her  name  to  appear  on  her 
writings.  In  this,  being  a  professional 
writer,  she  was  unaoubtedly  wrong,  as  her 
literary  reputation,  to  some  extent,  suffered 
by  her  over-sensitive  feelings  in  this  respect. 
More  knowing  authors,  who  live  by  their 
pen^  generally  court  every  opportunity  of 
navmjg:  Uieir  names  before  the  public,  and 
brin^^ing  the  accumulated  fame  of  all  their 
previous  works  to  bear  upon  their  latest.    A 


writer  in  TaWs  Moffcmme^  in  an  obittuury 
notice,  sajn  : — '*  Her  manner  of  life  was 
that  ox  a  perfect  gentlewoman.  Even  t^ 
ffood  she  did  was  often  concealed  from  those 
for  whom  it  was  done.  Many  {persons  came 
to  occupy  respectable  positions  in  the  world 
who  were  indebted  exclusively  to  her  plans, 
devised  without  solidtatioxi,  and  untcld 
when  they  were  successful  Robert  NiooU, 
who  has  been  called  the  second  Bums  of 
Scotland,  was  indebted  to  her  kindness  for 
the  means  that  rendered  his  genius  known, 
and  placed  him  forward  on  the  road  throng 
life,  a  road  to  be  so  short  for  him  ;  and,  on 
his  return  to  Scotland  in  broken  health,  he 


sad  verses.  "  Death  Answers  many  Prayen." 
JOHNSTONE,  John,  teacher  in  Don- 
fermline,  and  sometime  residenterin  Kenno- 
way,  was  bom  in  1779.  He  devoted  himself 
to  literature,  and  edited  at  one  time  the 
Invemtss  Courier,  and  also  superintended 
editions  of  several  popular  works,  amooff 
others,  *'  Jamieson's  Scottish  Dictionary^ 
His  wife  was  the  well  known  Mrs  Johnstone 
of  whom  a  notice  is  given  in  the  precedins 
article.  Mr  Johnstone  was  the  original 
editor  if  not  projector  of  The  Schoolmaster^ 
a  periodical  wmch  possessed  many  of  the 
beftt  features  that  have  since  been  developed 
in  the  numerous  class  of  weekly  serials.  In 
early  life  Mr  Johnstone  had  wm  creditably 
laboured  in  the  honourable  profession  from 
which  his  cleverly  conducted  serial  took  its 
title,  aftowards  he  became  a  master  printer, 
an  occupation  which  he  pursued  until  hb 
retirement  from  business.  '  For  the  last 
fifteen  years  or  so  of  his  life,  he,  and  his 
much  esteemed  wife,  lived  in  Kennowav, 
but  latterly  in  Edinburgh,  on  a  comfortable 
competency,  which  their  prolonged  and  in- 
dependent exertions  had  happuy  enabled 
them  to  secure.  One  of  the  modes  in  which 
Mr  Johnstone's  goodness  of  heart  was  best 
and  oftenest  shewn,  was  in  rendering  to 
young  men,  seeking  their  way  in  the  world, 
such  aid  and  advice,  as,  assisted  by  his  wife's 
kindly,  but  cahn  judgment,  he  thought  thmr 
most  required.  He  cued  3d  November  1857, 
aged  seventy-eight. 


K. 


KEITH.  Bishop  Egbert,  an  eminent 
scholar  and  historian,  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Alexander,  voungest  son  of  William^  third 
Earl  Mariscnal,  was  bom  at  Uras,  in  the 
Meams,  Feb.  7,  1681.  He  lost  his  father 
when  only  two  years  old ;  and  at  the  age 
of  seven  lus  mother,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  Robert  Arbuthnott  of  Little  Fiddes,  re* 
moved  with  him  into  Aberdeen,  where  he 
obtained  an  excellent  education  both  at 
school  and  college.  In  July  1703  he  was 
appointed  tutor  to  his  noble  relatives,  the 
young  Lord  Keith  and  his  brother,  after- 
wards the  celebrated  Marshal  Keith,  witii 
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whom  he  continued  for  seven  years.  In 
August  1710  he  was  admitted  to  the  order  of 
deacon  by  Bishop  Haliburton  of  Aberdeen, 
and  in  November  following  he  became 
domestic  chaplain  to  tbe  voung  Earl  of 
Errol,  whom,  in  June  1712,  he  accompanied 
on  a  tour  to  the  Continent.  On  his  return, 
in  the  beginning  of  1713,  he  was  invited  bv 
an  Episcopalian  congregation  in  Edinburgh 
to  become  their  minister,  and  was  accord- 
ingly raised  to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop 
Hahburton,  May  2(5  of  that  year.  Uis 
talents  and  learning  gave  him  great  influ- 
ence among  the  elergy  of  the  S^ots  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  ms  known  liberal  and 
eniigbtened  principles  at  all  times  rendered 
his  advice  of  much  value  in  the  then  de- 
pressed state  of  that  communion.  In  June 
1727  he  was  raised  to  the  Episcopate,  and 
entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  Caith- 
ness, Orkney,  and  the  Isles.  In  1733  he 
was  preferred  to  the  diocese  of  Fife,  which 
he  resigned  in  August  1743,  continuing  still 
to  perform  the  functions  of  Bishop  in  Caith- 
ness and  Orkney.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  unanimously  elected  Primus,  as  suc- 
cessor to  Bishop  Rattray.  His  latter  years 
he  spent  in  retirement  at  the  villa  of  Bonny- 
haugh,  near  Leith,  which  belonged  to  him- 
self, and  he  died  there  at  an  advanced  age, 
January  20,  1757.  Bishop  Keith's  works 
are  well  known.  His  principal  production, 
*•  The  History  of  the  Affairs  of  Church  and 
State  in  Scotland,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Reformation  to  the  retreat  of  Queen 
Mary  into  England,"  was  published  in  1734 ; 
and  his  "Catalogue  of  the  Scottish  Bishoiw," 
the  most  popular  and  useful  of  his  works, 
appeared  m  1755,  dedicated  to  his  illustrious 
kinsman.  Marshal  Keith.  Besides  these, 
the  Bishop  displayed  his  peculiar  talent  for 

Genealogical  research  in  a  **  Vindication  of 
Ir  Robert  Keith,  and  of  his  young  Grand- 
nephew,  Alexander  Keith,"  to  the  honour 
of  a  lineal  descent  from  the  noble  house  of 
the  Earls  Marischxd,  in  answer  to  *^  The 
imfrieudly  Representation  of  Mr  Alexander 
Keith,  jun.,  ot  Ravelston.'* 

KEITH,  The  Right  Hon.  George,  Vis- 
count.— ^The  ancestor  of  this  nobleman  was 
a  German  of  the  name  of  Elviugton,  who 
settled  in  Scothvnd  during  the  reign  of 
Robert  I.,  and  married  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Sir  Christopher  Seton,  a  lady  related  to 
the  royal  family,  and  who  appears  to  have 
been  an  heiress,  or  to  have  obtained  crown 
lands  by  way  of  dower,  in  the  fertile  shire 
of  Lothian,  which  her  nusband  called  after 
his  own  name.  From  this  gentleman, 
usually  considered  as  the  founder  of  the 
family,  descended  Alexander,  who  in  the 
33d  year  of  David  II.  (1302)  exchanged  his 
estate  of  Kinchibar  for  the  lands  of  Arth- 
berg,  in  the  county  of  Stirling,  which  were 
called  Elphinstone,  and  became  the  resi- 
dence of  nis  descendants.  Sir  Alexander, 
one  of  these,  was  created  a  Baron  in  1509, 
and  the  title  has  descended  in  regular  suc- 
cession during  many  generations.  Charles, 
the  tenth  Lord  Elphinstone,  married  Cle- 
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'  mentina,  only  surviving  daughter  and  80I9 
heiress  of  John,  the  last  Ean  of  Wigtomi», 
a  title  now  extinct.  Mid  niece  of  George 
Keith,  hereditary  Earl  Marischal  of  Soot- 
hmd,  and  of  Field-Manhal  Keith,  whose 
family,  with  a  noble  attachment  to  learning, 
added  to  a  degree  of  munificence  befitting  » 
sovereign  house,  founded  the  college  of  ^w 
Aberdeen,  which  is  still  called  by  their 
name.*     The  subject  of  this  memoir  was 
the  fifth  son  by  th^  above  marriage.    He 
was  bom  in  the  year  1746 ;  and  received  at 
Glasgow  an  education  suitable  to  the  pro^ 
fession  which  he  had  chosen.    Not  deterred 
by  the  melancholy  fate  of  an  elder  brother, 
George,  who  was  lost  in  the  Prince  George 
in  1758,  he  went  to  sea  in  February  1762, 
on  board  the  Gosport,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Jervis,  late  Earl  of  St  Vincent.    He  subse- 
quently served  in  the  Juno,  Lively,   and 
Emerald  frigates,  until  the  year  1767,  when 
he  went  a  voyage  to  China  with  his  brothor, 
the  Hon.  W.  Elphinstone.    In  1769  he  pro- 
ceeded to  India,  with  Commodore  Sir  John 
Lindsay,  by  whom  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant.    Soon  after  his  return 
to  England,  whither  he  had  been  sent  with 
important  despatches,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  flag-ship  of  Sir  Peter  Dennis,    com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and 
in  1772  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  com- 
mander, in  the  Scorpion,  of  14  guns.    His 
commission  as  |>ost-captain  bears  date  March 
11,  1775  ;  and  his  first  appointment  as  such 
ap))ears  to  have  been  to  the  Marlborough, 
of  74  guns,  stationed  at  Portsmouth,  tcouk 
which  ship  he  soon  after  removed  into  the 
Pearl,  and  afterwards  into  the  Perseus  fri- 
gate, and  served  in  her  on  the  coast  of 
America,  undor  Lord  Howe  and  Admiral 
Arbuthnot    At  this  time  he  was  returned 
as  knight  of  the  shire  for  the  county  oi 
Dumbarton,  in  which  his  family  possessed 
considerable   property  and  influence.     At 
the  reduction  of  Charlestown,  Capt.  Elphin- 
stone commanded  a  detachment  of  seamen 
(HI  shore ;  and  his  brave  and  spirited  efforts 
obtained  him  honourable  mention  in  the 
oflicial  letter  of  the  commander  of  the  land 
forces.  General  Sir  Henry  Clinton.    He  was 
also  x>Ksent  at  the  attack  on  Mud  Island, 
Nov.  15,  1777.     On  his  return  to  England, 
with  Admiral  Arbuthnot's  despatches,  our 
officer  was  appointed  to  the  Warwick,  of 
50  guns.     In  1780  he  was  again  elected  to 
represent  his  native  county,  and  was  one 
of  the  independent  members  who  met  at  the 
St  Al ban's  Tavern,  vrith  a  view  of  reconcil- 
ing Mr  Pitt  with  Mr  Fox  and  the  Duke  of 
Portland  (the  latter  bein^  at  that  period  in 
opposition),  and  by  a  union  of  parties  form- 
ing a    *^  broad -bottomed    administration.'' 
In  the  month  of  January  1781,  he  captured, 
after  a  smart  action,  the  Rotterdam,  Dutch 
ship  of  war.  of  50  ^ns  and  300  men  ;  which 
had  been  oefore  ineffectually  engaged  by 
the  Isis,  also  a  fif  ty-gun  ship.    During  the 

*  Marshal  Keith  was  one  of  the  fkvonrite 
generals  of  Frederick  II.,  King  of  Prussia. 
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nmainder  of  tha  war  Captaia  ElphJiutoDe 
«u  emplared  on  the  AmBrican  Btatitm, 
UDclerAaminllKcby.  Whilethere,  H.ILH.- 
PriDOe  William  Henry  {then  Duke  i>t  CUr- 
«Doe),  an<l  ■  midshipman  in  the  Prinoo 
Geone,  being  deBiroua  of  a  more  active  lite 
than  he  spent  at  New  Yorit,  requeeted  jier- 
Diimion  to  (to  to  ms  in  order  that  hs  migbt 
obtain  practical  eiprrienco ;  and  addvd  to 
thiareasonable  and  honouriblu  request hii 
wiah  to  cruise  in  the  Warwick  ;  the  aftmiral 
aoquioced,  and  Captun  Elphinatone  had 
tha  hoDOur  of  the  Prince's  company  till  he 
wu  transferreil  to  the  care  oE  Sir  Samuel 
Hriod.  On  the  11th  September  1782,  the 
Warwick,  in  company  with  tlie  Lion,  Vea- 
tal,  and  Bonetta,  off  the  Delawnre,  captured 
I'Ajgle,  a  French  frigate,  of  40  gune,  24- 
poDKleiB,  on  the  ma:n  deck,  nnd  iiOO  men, 
oommanded  by  the  Count  de  la  Tonche, 
who  made  his  escnpa  on  nhore  with  the 
Baron  Vlominil,  coramander-in-chief  iif  the 
Pnmch  aimy  in  America,  M.  ile  la  Mont- 
morency, Due  de  Lauaaiij  Vicomte  de 
Fleury,  and 


they  t. 

quantity  oi  specie;  two  smiiu  ca 

boxes,  however  fell  into  tha  hands  of  the 
eaptora.  La  Cloijre,  another  frigate  which 
waa  in  company  with  I'Aigle,  in  consequence 
of  drawing  less  water,  made  her  escape. 
La  Sophie,  armed  vessel,  of  22  guns  and 
104  men,  waa  also  taken,  the  Terrier  sloop 
rf  war  was  recaptured,  and  two  hri^  were 
destroyed.  At  the  general  election  in  I7S6, 
Captain  Elphinstone  was  chosen  represen- 
tatiTB  in  Parliament  for  Stirlingshire.  In 
1793,  BOon  after  the  war  broke  out  with 
France,  Captain  Elphinstone  wsa  appointed 
to  the  Robust,  of  74  guns  ;  and  having  been 
rlaced  under  the  comiuand  of  Lonl  Houd, 
■ailed  with  him  to  the  Mediterranean.  That 
noblemu],  who  had  always  been  ileemod 
one  of  the  ablest  admir^  in  the   liritlah 

small  importance.  \Vhile  the  Bouth  oE 
France  had  been  a  prey  by  turns  to  terror 

England  and  Spain  menaced  her  depul- 

nf  cum  and  provisions,  and  infusca  nen 
bopea  into  the  minds  <>(  the  malcontents. 
Alter  itegotiatiug  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Moneilles  and  Toulon,  the  Britlnh  admiral 
issued  a  notice,  in  which  he  itateii,  "that 
if  a  candid  and  explicit  declaration  were 
made  in  favourof  monarchy  in  those  places, 
the  ntandard  uf  royalty  hiiisted,  the  ships 
in  the  harbour  dismantled,  and  the  ports 
and  forts  jilaced  at  his  disposal,  the  people 
of  Provence  should  enjoy  the  protection    ' 

atom  of  private  property  he  touched."  ] 
also  published  a  proclamation  to  the  sai 
e^ot;  and  after  stating  the  anarchy  a_.. 
misery  of  the  inhabitantA,  he  concluiled 
with  observing,  "  that  he  had  come  to  off 
(hem  the  assistance  of  the  force  with  nhii 
he  waa  furnished  by  bis  sovereign,  in  ord 
to  spare  the  further  effusion  of  human  blood. 


to  crush  with  promptitude  the  Factious,  to 
re.e»tahlish  a  regular  government  in  France, 
and  thereby  maintain  peace  and  tranquili^ 
'  Europe."  The  inhabitants  of  Marseillea 
ire  prevented  from  accepting  these  terms 
the  aiiproach  of  a  republican  army  ;  but 
__a  sections  of  Toulon  imme-liately  pro- 
claimed  Louis  XVII.  ;  and  promiBed,  by 
leputation,  "that  the  moment  the  Enir- 
1  squadron  cast  anchor  in  the  roads,  tos 
lite  flag  should  bo  hoisted,  the  ships  of 
X  disarmed,  and  the  citadel  and  forta  on 
3  coast  placed  provisionally  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  BritJBh  admiral"  Notwith- 
standing these  ]>nife8Bii)U!i,  a  larg;e  portion 
of  the  peiple,  and  aLfo  of  the  sailors,  was 
not  a  little  mortifieil  at  the  idea  of  sucbk 
surrender.  Raar-Admiral  TnjHnflf.  inderd, 
declared  in  favour  of  the  cnnditions ;  but 
Aihuiral  Ht  Jiilien,  who  hail  been  recently 
invested  with  the  chief  command,  tngetb^ 
with  the  crews  of  seven  of  the  ships,  for 
nime  time  exhibited  a  spirited,  although 
ineffectual  resistance.  They  were  accord- 
ingly forced  to  yield  ;  and  on  August  28, 
17U-1,  the  English  obtained  possession  of 
Toulon,  of  wllieh  liear-Admiial  GnodaU 
was  declareil  ^'ovemor,  and  Keur-Admiral 
Gravfna  commandant  of  the  troo()8.  Bat 
as  it  became  necessary  to  take  itosaession  nf 
the  fortH  which  commanded  the  ships  in  the 
mad  before  the  fleet  could  enter,  15U0  mm 
were  previously  landed  under  Capt  Georga 
Keith  Elphinstone;  who,  after  ef!eotiiif[ 
this  service,  was  ordered  to  assume  the 
command  of  the  whole,  as  governor  of  Fort 
Malgue.  But  the  English  in  their  turn 
were  fated  to  be  expniied  to  the  sudden 
changes  incident  tfl  a  stato  of  warfaro.  A 
few  days  after  their  arrival.  General  Car- 
teaux,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  the 
repubhcnn  army  which  had  lately  taken 
possession  of  Harscilles.  and  routed  the 
troops  nuse<)  by  the  associated  departments, 
appeared  on  the  heij;hts  near  Toulon.  Ai 
he  was  acconiiunied  only  by  an  advanced 
guard  of  7S0  men,  anii  ten  piece*  of  cannon, 
the  governor  of  Fort  Malgue  place*l  himoell 
at  the  head  of  600  British  and  SpaniBh 
troops,  with  which  he  marched  out,  put  the 
enemy  tii  the  rout,  and  seized  their  artillery, 
ammunition,  horses,  and  two  stands  lA 
colours.  On  the  lat  of  October,  the  com- 
bined British,  Spanish,  and  Neapohtan 
land  of  Lord  Mul- 


Admiral  Gravina,  also  obtained  a  complete 
victory  at  the  heights  of  Pharon  over  a 
detachment  of  the  French  army,  consisting 
of  nearly  SOOO  men,  the  Sower  of  the  eastern 
army  ;  of  whom  about  1500  were  either 
killal,  wounded,  ur  taken  prisoners,  during 
their  precipitate  retreat  The  loss  on  the 
eide  of  the  allies  amounted  only  to  eight 
killed,  seventy-two  wounded,  two  missiiig, 
and  forty-eight  taken  prisoners.  But  t&B 
enemy  nonn  recovered  from  these  defeats ; 
and  a  body  of  about  15,0C " 
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of  Gape  Bran.  On  the  junction  of  the  vic- 
torious anny,  which  had  latdy  captured 
Lyons,  they  at  length  threatened  to  stonn 
tbs  forts,  and  by  the  aid  of  Buonaparte,  then 
an  obscure  officer  of  artillery,  found  means 
to  carry  some,  and  annoy  all  our  posts. 
It  was  therefore  reluctantly  determined,  in 
a  general  ooundl  of  war,  that  Toulon  was 
no  longer  tenable :  and  measures  were  ac- 
cordingly adopted  tor  the  evacuation  of  the 
town  and  arsenal,  as  well  as  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ship  of  war.  £arly  in  the 
morning  of  the  18th  Dec.  the  embarkation 
commenced ;  and  by  day-break  on  the  19th 
the  whole  of  the  combined  troops,  to  the 
number  of  8000,  together  with  several 
thousands  of  the  French  royalists,  were  safe 
on  board,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man. 
This  service  was  effected  under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  Captains  Elphinstone,  HaJlo- 
well,  and  Matthews,  to  whose  indefatigable 
attention  and  g^ood  dispositions  the  fortunate 
success  of  so  imnortant  an  operation  was 
mainly  attributable.  It  was  also  owing  to 
their  benevolent  and  persevering  efforts  3iat 
many  of  the  unhappy  Toulonese  were  in- 
debted for  an  asylum.  Lord  Hood,  in  his 
despatch  to  Grovemment,  says,  "  In  the 
execution  of  this  service,  I  nave  infinite 
pleasure  in  acknowledging  my  very  great 
oblifrations  to  Captain  Elphinstone  for  bis 
unremitting  zeal  and  exertion,  who  saw  the 
last  man  off"  &c.  ;  and  Lieutenant-General 
Dundas,  in  his  official  letter,  says,  **  Captain 
Elphinstone,  as  Governor  of  Fort  La 
Malgue.  has  ably  afforded  me  the  most 
essential  assistance  in  his  command  and 
arrangement  of  the  several  important  posts 
included  in  that  district.''    In  the  spring  of 

1794.  Captain  Elphinstone  returned  to 
England  with  the  trade  from  the  Medit^- 
ranean,  and  three  French  men  of  war  under 
his  protection.  On  the  12th  April,  in  the 
same  year,  he  was  promoted  to  tne  rank  of 
Rear- Admiral  of  the  Blue ;  and,  on  the  4th 
of  July,  to  that  of  Rear-Admiral  of  the 
White,  in  which  capacity  he  hoisted  ^his 
flag  on  board  the  Barfleur,  of  98  guns,  in 
the  Channel  Fleet.  On  the  SOth  of  May  he 
was  created  a  K.R,  as  a  reward  for  his 
distineuished  merits.  We  have  hitherto 
behela  the  subject  of  this  memoir  acting 
under  the  command  of  others  but  we  are 
now  to  contemplate  him  under  different 
circumstances.    In  the  month  of  January, 

1795,  hostilities  being[  about  to  take  place 
between  Great  Britam  and  the  Batavian 
Republic,  Sir  Greorge  Keith  Elphinstone 
shitted  his  flag  to  the  Monarch  ot  74  g^uns, 
and  sailed  from  Spithead,  April  2,  for  the 
Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  having  under  his  com- 
mand a  small  squadron  destined  for  the  re- 
duction of  that  settlement.  On  the  Ist  of 
June  following  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  Yice-Admnrad.  Sir  George  arrived  in 
Simon's  Bay  early  in  July,  and  was  there 
reinforoed  by  several  men  of  war  and  India- 
men,  having  on  board  a  number  of  troops 
under  the  oommand  of  Major-General  Craig. 
The  Dutch  governor,  M.  Van  Sluyskin  re- 


jecting the  iiroposals  which  were  made  to 
i4m  ror  putting  the  colony  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Great  Britain,  in  trust  for  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  the  necessary  measures 
were  taken  to  reduce  the  place  by  force. 
The  Dutch  troops  were  entrenched  in  a 
strong  position  at  Mu^zenberg,  distant  six 
miles  m>m  Caoe-Town,  and  well  furnished 
with  cannon,  naving  a  steep  mountain  on 
their  right,  and  the  sea  on  their  left,  difficult 
of  approach  on  account  of  shallow  water, 
with  a  high  surf  on  the  shore;  but  the 
absolute  necessity  of  securiuff  the  post  de- 
termined the  British  commanders  to  proceed 
without  any  hesitation.  For  this  service 
the  Yice-Admiral  prepared  a  ^^un-boat, 
armed  the  launches  of  the  fleet  with  heavy 
carronades,  landed  two  battalions  of  seamen, 
about  1000  strong,  in  addition  to  800  soldiers 
and  marines,  and  sent  ships  frequently 
round  the  bay  to  prevent  suspicion  of  tiie 
attack,  which  it  was  agreed  should  be  made 
whenever  any  favourable  opportunity  might 
offer.  On  the  7th  of  August  a  light  breese 
8prung  up  from  the  N.w.,  and  at  twdive 
o'clock  the  preconcerted  si^al  was  made ; 
when  Major-General  Craig  instantly  put  the 
forces  on  shore  in  motion,  and  at  the  same 
moment  Commodore  Blankett,  with  a  de- 
tached souadron  got  under  weigh,  whilst 
the  armed  boats  preceded  the  march  of  the 
troops  about  five  hundred  yards,  to  prevent 
their  being  interru  pted.  About  one  o'clock, 
the  ships,  being  abreast  of  an  advanced  post 
of  two  guns,  fired  a  few  shot,  which  inducecl 
those  in  charge  to  depart ;  and,  on  approach- 
ing a  second  post,  of  one  gun  and  a  howitzer, 
the  same  effect  was  produced  by  the  same 
means.  On  proceeding  off  the  camp,  the 
confusion  of  the  enemy  became  instantly 
manifest,  although  the  distance  from  the 
sc^uadron  was  greater  than  could  have  been 
wished ;  but  tne  shallowness  prevented  a 
nearer  approach.  The  ships^  having  taken 
their  stations  in  a  very  judicious  manner, 
opened  so  brisk  and  well-directed  a  fire,  as 
to  compel  the  enemy  to  fly  with  the  greatest 
)recipitatlon ;  leaving  to  the  assailants  two 
leavy  guns,  one  brass  6-pounder,  and  two 
lowitzers.  In  this  attack  the  squadron  had 
only  two  men  (killed^  and  five  wounded. 
Five  Dutch  East  Indiamen  were  found  in 
the  bav,  and  taken  possession  of  :  three  of 
them  m>m  Batavia,  with  valuable  cargoes 
on  board,  and  two  from  Amsterdam,  which 
had  delivered  their  lading  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  British.  The  next  day  the 
enemy  endeavoured  to  regain  the  important 
position  they  had  lost,  naving  drawn  out 
their  whole  force  from  Cape-Town,  with 
eight  field-pieces ;  but  were  everywhere  re- 
pulsed. U  pon  this  occasion  the  seamen  and 
marines  particularly  distinflfuished  them- 
selves, and  manoeuvred  with  a  regularity 
that  would  not  have  discredited  veteran 
troops.  From  this  period  no  material  cir- 
cumstance occurred  till  the  4th  Sept,  when 
the  Yice-Admiral  was  joined  by  fourteen 
sail  of  Indiamen,  having  on  bourd  a  large 
body   of   troops,  under  the  oommand  of 
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H^OT'Cfinrral  Alured  Clark.  Upnn  this 
accwsionii BtTBDrth,  it  van  ■'  '--^^---J  ■- 
make  lUi  immediate  attiick  _,  ._  — ^- 
Town  ;  fK)conlin({ly  tho  tiw|is,  artillery, 
'  BDii  atoiw,  wens  lanaed  with  tba  (.Teatest 
eipoilition  ;  and  on  tho  morniiiB  of  thu  14th 
tha  army  began  ita  march,  each  man  carry- 
ing fnur  daya'  [iroviginni.  aai\  the  voluntuei 
Buamen  from  tbo  Indiameo  'dragBiiia  the 
gUDB  through  a  dpeji  BMid,  freiiiiently  ex- 
poKd  to  a  galling  Rre  from  the  enemy.  At 
Wyneberc,  a  pout  at  a  siniill  dintaiico  tmm 


Dined  to  maka  a  firm  stnnrl :  but  the; 

w  nisnluti'ly  poflhcd  liy  the  IJritinh,  a 
H)  uo  under  the  nBcemity  of  rrtruBtinj,' ;  lav 
nearly  at  tha  namn  lime,  they  were  uaniieil 
hy  Ok  «|ipeMiuice  o[  Commodore  RLmkett, 
with  MTcral  veesels,  which  Sir  Gent^'e  K. 
PJphinstone  had  Idctached  into  Table  Bay, 
to  caaM  a  diTeraiun  on  that  sido.  Further 
rudstanoe  on  the  iiart  of  tbe  enemy  being 
now  fniitlces,  M.  Van  Sluynkin  iwnt  out  a 
fl»B  ol  trucv,  naking  a  eaaalum  of  anna  for 
forty-eight  hours,  to  settle  tbe  tenng  fur 
Hunwidoring  tho  town  ;  but  only  half  that 
time  waa  cianted ;  and  on  the  ir>th  this 
valuable  colouy  felt  into  tho  poasiBsion  of 
Unatt  Britain.  The  regular  tmiii»  taken 
in  the  ganiaon  amounted  to  ahout  1000  men. 
In  bia  deenatubea  to  tho  Secretary  of  State, 
Geaenl  Curke  made  the  following  honour- 
able mention  nf  his  naval  coatljutor:— 
"liie general  character  of  SirGeorge  Keith 
Elphinatooe,  and  hia  ardent  dcaire  to  eerve 
hia  country,  are  too  well  known  to  receive 
additional  lustre  from  anythini;  I  could  say 
on  that  aubject ;  but  I  Hboulcf  do  iujuatice 
to  my  feeUugi,  if  I  did  not  express  the  obli- 
gationa  I  am  under  for  the  ready  and  eoniial 
co-operaUon  and  aniatance  that  he  affordeil 
upon  every  occasion,  wbicb  ao  eminently 
contribulBd  to  tho  aucceaa  of  our  joint  «n- 
dHavouR.''  tn  a  fnnncr  despatch,  Major- 
Oenor^  Craig  thua  eiprwaed  himself : — 
"  Hy  sense  of  the  obUgationa  I  am  uuiler 
to  Hir  Geor^  Elphinntone  in  such  as  I  sbouhl 
not  do  Justice  to  in  an  attempt  to  expreaa 
It ;  hia  advice,  hia  active  oattiatance,  and 
cuidial  co^>pe^atjon  on  every  ocoaninn,  have 
t !__    —  ,  jnyoe  ^^^  [^  ^u- 


it  gratitude.' 


natantly  commenced 


m  wkl  laid  were  all  hia  plans,  so  ailmirably 
adapted  were  the  menna  to  the  object,  that 
in  a  vary  short  time  tho  islands  of  Ceylon*, 
Cochin,  Malacca,  and  the  Moluccas,  nur- 
renderod  to  tha  UriUah  arma.     In  the  midst 

■  Colwnbo  uiil  Its  rltpendenelei,  In  the  lilud 
IfaE  urdan  oT  Cspuln  Alan  Hyde,  afUrwsrds 


of  this  Bceno  of  success  Sir  George' learned ■ 
by  means  of  a  spy  at  TrangulMr,  that  a 
Dutch  squadron  waa  abnrtly  uxpectol  at  th« 
Cajieof  Good  Hope,  havinj;  been  despatched 
by  tho  Gallo-Batavi^m  Government,  to  uuks 
a  etnmaouB  effurt  for  its  recorsry ;  upon 
which  he  immnliately  sailed  thither,  and 
fortunately  anived  before  the  enemy.  On 
tho  3d  August,  1796,  he  received  inleUi^feno* 
that  a  hostile  fleet  was  off  tho  coast ;  bnt 
owing  to  tho  violenco  of  tho  weather,  it  wM 
not  imtil  the  6th  that  he  could  go  out  in 
quest  of  them.  "  On  getting  under  weigh," 
nays  8ir  Goorge,  in  his  official  dcsp^cli, 
"  "  ~  ifficer  from  the  shore  caino  on  board, 
■rm  me,  that  a  number  ofahijishwl 
c«n  the  preceding  night  in  tha  nlfii^, 
near  Fabia  Bay  ;  I  then  resolvoii  to  steer  to 
'he  south-wcat,  in  eipoctation  of  their  bav- 
sg  taken  that  couiae.  The  Bguoilron  ooQ- 
inucd  cruising  in  the  most  tempestuous 
'catbur  1   have  ever  experienced,    which 


,,  .  \  Bay,  tho  master  ai 

udant  came  off  with  the  information,  thi 
e  ships  seen,  oouBisting  of  nine  nail,  ba 
'  '-■-  "-'  '--'-1  Bay  on  tbe  Cth,  tliesam 


cspatched  in  quest 

I  immnliitely  made  the  adgnal 
to  sail,  but  the  Crescent  luid  gut  ashore  :  tha 
wind  blew  strong,  and  increased  the  follow 
ing  day  to  a  perfect  tempest,  in  which  thn 
Trememloua  parted  two  caUea,  drove,  and 
was  in  great  ilanger  of  being  lost :  so  that^ 
notwithHtanding  every  exertion,  and  tha 
moat  anxioua  momenta  of  my  life,  we  could 
not  gtt  out  till  the  15th."  On  the  IGth,  at 
itunxvt,  Che  Vice-Admiml  arrived  off  Sil- 
ilanba  Baj",  when  tho  enemy's  squadron 
were  deecnod,  connisting  of  two  ahipB  of  69 
guns  each,  one  of  M,  five  frigates,  and 

-' ,    and  one  store-ship.       Sir  Georgo, 

„  the  inferiority  of  their  force  in  pomt 

of  nurabera,  came  Co  anchor  within  gun^diot 
if  them,  and  si-nt  an  olficer  to  tho  Dutch 


tho  British  fleet;  intimating,  at 
time,  that  nHiatance  to  a  force  So 
superior  must  expose  hia  nhiiH  to  curtain 
,._._.._.:__     .f^g  JJy^^^  Admiral,  Lucu, 

, „  —It  it  was  impossible  to  escape, 

nnd  that  opposition  would  be  of  no  avail, 
presented  terms  of  capitulation  tall  of  which 
n-cre  DCCeiited  by  SirGeorge  K.  EI|>biustonc, 
excepting  the  second,  wherein  the  Dutch 
■'--required  two  frigates  to  be  ap- 


from  Toulon 
ilaces,  under  aimilar  circnmBtaiicea,  having 
■een  detained,  and  tbeir  crews  imprisoned 
iootniry  (o  tho  lava  and  usage  of  war,  and 
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general  good  faith  of  nations.  On  the  18th, 
the  whole  of  the  Dutch  shini  were  taken 
poBsoflsion  of  by  the  BritiBh.  After  the 
completion  of  these  highly  importtuit  and 
valuable  services,  Sir  Georsro  sidled  for 
Europe,  and  arrived  at  Spitnead,  Jan.  3, 
1797.  On  the  7th  March  following,  he  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Baron  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Iremid,  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Keith  of  Stonehaven  MarischaL  In  the 
month  of  May,  the  same  year,  he  superin- 
tended the  naval  preparations  at  Sheomoss 
agiunst  the  mutineers,  who  at  that  time  un- 
happily hold  the  command  of  several  ships 
of  war  at  the  Nore,  and  had  committed 
various  acts  of  insubordination  and  outrage. 
This  storm  being  dispelled,  hia  Lonlship  for 
a  short  time  commanded  a  detachment  of 
the  Channel  Fleet.  He  afterwanis  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  Foudroyant,  of  80  guns,  to 
the  Mediterranean  station,  as  second  in 
command,  under  the  Earl  of  St  Vincent, 
whom  he  joined  at  Gibraltar  in  December 
179a  On  the  14th  of  Feb.  1799,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Vice-Admiral  of 
the  Ile<L  The  Commander-in-Chief  being 
seriously  indispcMJod,  gave  charge  of  the 
fleet  off  Cadiz  to  Lord   Keith,    and    our 

gallant  officer  remained  employed  in  the 
lockade  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  consisting  of 
twenty -two  ships  of  the  line,  until  the  4th 
May  1799,  when  he  discovered  the  Brest 
fleet,  consisting  of  twenty-four  sail  of  the 
line  and  nine  smaller  vessels,  which  had 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  Lord  Bridport,  at 
some  distance  to  windward,  steering  in  for 
the  land.  The  Vice- A  d  minu  did  not  hesitate 
a  moment  what  part  to  act,  although  the 
wind  at  this  time  was  blowing  extremely 
hard  right  on  the  shore :  he  instantly 
weighed,  stood  off,  and  umUscouraged  bv 
the  numerical  superiority  of  the  enemy's 
force*,  offered  them  battle,  ^  which  they 
assiduously  declined';  neither  did  the  French 
Admiral,  Bmix,  persevere  in  the  attempt  to 
join  his  friends  at  Cadiz,  which  port  was 
not  more  than  seven  or  eight  miles  to  lee- 
ward. During  the  ensuing  night  the  storm 
W]ts  so  great,  it  was  with  much  difficulty 
the  ships  could  be  kept  together.  At  day- 
light on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  only  four 
sail  of  the  enemy  were  to  be  seen,  to  which 
chase  was  given,  but  without  effect.  Lortl 
Keith  remained  on  his  station  until  the  9th, 
when  he  suspected,  from  not  again  getting 
sight  of  the  French  fleet,  that  it  had  passed 
tiie  Straits.  He  first  bore  up  for,  and 
anchored  at  Oil:>raltar,  and  then  cruised^  off 
Cape  Dell  MelL  Having  by  this  time 
learned  that  the  French  were  at  anchor  in 
Vado  Bay,  he  determined  to  attack  them 
tJiere :  but  Earl  St  Vincent,  who  had  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  Spaniards  medi- 
tated a  descent  on  Minorca,  immediately 
despatched  him  to  the  relief  of  that  islancf. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  French  commander 

*  The  British  squadron  consisted  only  ofono 
flrst-rato,  flvo  other  threo-deckers,  two  ships  of 
80  guns  eaeh,  and  seven  Acvonty-fours. 
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reached  Carthagena,  where  he  was  soon 
after  loined  by  Admiral  Massarodo,  with 
five  shiiifl  of  il2  guns  each,  one  80,  and 
eleven  sevent^^-fours,  together  with  the  fol- 
lowing flag-omccrs,  viz.,  Gravina,  Gnuidil- 
lana,  Cordova,  Nava,  and  Villavinoencis;. 
The  Vice-Admiral  on  this  collected  hia 
whole  force,  and  )vocceded  in  quest  of  the 
combined  fleet ;  but  on  his  arrival  off  Cacliz, 
he  learned  frem  one  of  his  cruisers,  that  they 
had  sailed  for  Brest  on  the  21st  of  July, 
and,  on  his  repairing  thither,  found  that 
they  had  entered  that  port  only  five  honra 
before  !    After  this  long  £md  unsuooessfnl 

Cursuit,  his  Lordship  stored  for  England  ; 
ut  his  cruise  did  not  prove  unon  the  whole 
unfortunate,  for,  on  the  19th  of  June,  a 
part  of  his  squadron,  consisting  of  the 
Centaur,  Bellona,  Santa  Teresa,  and 
Emerald,  captured  a  40  gun  shin,  a  frigate, 
and  throe  snoall  armed  vc^wels,  >>ound  m>m 
Jaffa  to  Toulon.  Towards  the  latter  end  of 
Novemlier  1799,  his  Lordship  sailed  from 
I*lymou  th  in  the  Queen  Charlotte  of  100  guns, 
to  resume  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  which  had  been  rcsimied  to 
him  on  the  2d  of  June  by  the  Eaii^  of  St 
Vincent,  in  consenuence  of  increasing  ill 
health.  He  arrivca  at  Gibraltar  on  the  6th 
December.  The  season  for  brilliant  opoa- 
tions  was  in  some  degree  over  in  thatquarter, 
in  consequence  of  the  severe  losses  which 
the  enemy  had  sustained,  and  were  in  no 
condition  to  repair  ;  but  much  praise  was  due 
to  Lord  Keith  for  the  excellent  disposition 
of  the  force  under  his  command,  and  the 
judgment  with  which  he  stationed  his 
cruisers,  so  that  few  of  the  enemy's  vessels 
ventured  out  of  port  without  faUing  into  the 
hands  of  some  ot  our  shins  of  war.  Eariy 
in  the  year  1800,  his  Lordship  proceeded  to 
Malta,  and  cruised  off  the  port  of  La 
Valetta,  to  intercentany  succours  that  might 
be  attempted  to  oe  thrown  in  during  the 
blockade.  In  order  more  completely  to 
ensure  success,  he  ordered  Lord  Nelson  to 
cruise  to  windward  with  three  sail  of  the 
line,  while  he  himself  remained  with  the 
fiag-ship  and  a  small  si^uadron  at  the  mouth 
of  the  narlK)ur.  This  judicious  arrange- 
ment produced  the  capture  of  Le  Gr^ndrux 
of  74  guns,  carrying  the  flap  of  Boar- 
Ad  oiiral  Perr^,  and  having  a  number  of 
troops  on  board  for  the  relief  of  the  place, 
together  wilh  a  large  store-ship.  On  the 
7th  Mareh,  1800,  his  Lordship  anchored  at 
Leghorn,  for  the  purpose  ot  co-operating 
wiUi  the  Austrian  army  against  the  French, 
under  the  command  of  General  Massena, 
who  at  that  time  occupied  the  city  and 
territory  of  Genoa.  On  the  14th  he  issued 
a  proclamation,  wherein  he  signified  to  all 
neutral  ]K)wer8,  that  the  ports  of  Toulon, 
Marseilles,  Nice,  and  the  coast  of  the 
Biviera,  were  in  a  state  of  blockade.  Being 
now  detennincd  to  seize  on  the  island  of 
Cabrera,  then  in  possession  of  the  French, 
as  a  proper  place  for  refreshing  his  men,  he 
detachcil  Captain  Todd  with  tlie  Queen 
Charlotte  for  that  purpose ;  but  on  the  17th 
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of  March,  when  between  Leghorn  and  the 
iahmd  of  Cabma,  the  Queen  Charlotte  was 
diaoGTered  to  be  in  flames,  and  in  the  course 
of  an  inconceivably  short  period,  upwards 
of  600  fifallant  men  lost  their  lives,  and  one 
of  the  noblest  ships  in  the  British  navy  was 
totally  destroyed.  His  Lordship  was  on 
shore  at  the  time  the  conflagration  hapjHmed ; 
after  which  ho  hoisted  his  hag  m  the 
Audacious,  but  subsequently  shitted  it  to 
the  Minotaur,  and  proceeded  in  that  ship, 
with  part  of  ms  fleet,  off  Genoa,  in  order  to 
oo-oijerate  with  the  Austrians,  who  wore  at 
that  time  besieging  it.  As  there  was  little 
pubability  of  being  able  to  reduce  the  place 
iiy  an^  other  means  than  famine,  it  become 
an  object  of  the  first  importance  to  cut  off 
all  suppUes  by  sea  ;  and  this  service  was  so 
efiectuallv  performed,  that  in  the  bednninfi^ 
of  June  the  French  general  was  obliged  to 
capitulate,  being  reuuced  to  the  gnxitest 
extremity  for  want  of  provisions.  This 
achievement  in  our  naval  annals  would  not 
havei^edto  bo  estimated  as  it  deserved, 
had  not  the  disastrous  result  of  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  and  the  convention  of  Alexandria^ 
between  the  Austrian  Boron  de  Melos  and 
General  Buonaparte,  overwhelmed  Eiurope 
with  astonishment  and  dismay.  It  is  here 
prooer  to  remark,  that  the  Austrians  never 
firea  a  gun  against  Genoa  during  the  whole 
of  the  siege,  and  that  its  reuuction  was 
wholly  caused  by  famine,  which  the  vigi- 
lance and  severity  of  our  sea  blockade  hod 
occasioned.*  On  the  4th  of  September 
following,  the  Island  of  Malta  surrendered 
to  a^  detachment  of  Lord  Keith  s  fleet. 
It  being  now  determined  to  strike  a  mortal 
blow  at  8|)ain,  orders  were  sent  from  Eng- 
land for  collecting  ships  and  troops  for  that 
jHirpoee.  Aocortungly,  on  the  13th  of  Sept, 
Admiral  Lord  Keith  re^ioired  with  the  fleet 
to  Gibraltar,  and  the  tronsixtrts,  with  Sir 
James  Pulteney*s  division  of  troops,  having 
joined  the  forces  commanded  by  Sir  llolpn 
Abercrombie,  amounting  in  lul  to  about 
18,000  eflective  men,  the  squadron  passed 
the  Straits,  and  entered  the  bov  of  Uodiz ; 
a  citv  at  that  time  visited  with  o  malady 
which  in  mony  re8|)ectB  resembled,  and  in 
the  extent  of  its  ravages  ermalled,  the  plague. 
No  sooner  had  the  detachment,  consisting 
of  three  eighty,  and  four  seventy-four  gun 
ships  come  to  anchor,  thon  the  governor, 
Don  Thomas  do  Mario,  o^ldrussed  o  most 
energetic  letter  to  the  admiral,  in  which, 
after  exposinu^  the  unliopny  situation  of  the 
inhabitants,  ne  proceeded  to  say,  **  I  have 
too  exalted  on  opinion  of  the  Euglish  people, 
and  of  you  in  iKirticulor,  to  think  that  you 
would  wish  to  render  our  situation  more 
deplorable ;  but  if,  in  consequence  of  the 
orders  your  excellency  has  received,  you  ore 
inclined  to  draw  down  upon  your  country 

*  During  tho  blockade  of  Genoa,  tho  city  and 
mole  were  frequently  bombarded  by  the  liritiMh 
flotilla ;  and  on  one  occasion  la  Prima,  tho 
principal  galley  in  tho  port,  having  on  board  two 
brass  36-pounders,  30  brass  bwivcls,  267  men,  and 
rowing  M>  oars,  was  brought  oiT  in  triumph. 


the  execration  of  all  nations,  and  to  oover 
yourself  with  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  universe,  by  oppressing  the  unfortu- 
nate, and  attacKing  those  who  are  supposed 
to  be  incapable  of  defence,  I  declare  to  you 
that  the  garrison  under  my  orders,  accus- 
tomed to  oehold  death  with  a  serene  coun- 
tenance, and  to  brave  dangers  much  greater 
than  all  the  perils  of  war,  know  how  to 
moke  a  resiBtance  which  shall  not  terminate 
but  with  their  entire  destruction.  I  hope 
that  the  answer  of  your  excellency  will  in- 
form me,  whether  I  am  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  consolation  to  tho  unfortunate  in- 
habitants, or  whet>h<^  I  am  to  rouse  them 
to  indignation  and  vengeance.'*  A  regular 
oorro8]K>ndence  ensued,  and  squally  weather 
coming  on,  tho  odminJ  and  general  thought 
it  expedient  to  depart  without  effectin£[  a 
descent ;  although  the  i)hm  of  debarkation 
hod  been  already  conduued  uiwn,  and  ordera 
for  it  issued.  Soon  after  this  the  eyes  of 
England,  and  of  continental  Europe,  were 
turned  towards  Egjrpt,  whUe  the  French 
army  there,  in  consequence  of  its  abandon- 
ment by  Buonaparte,  was  reduced  to  sudi 
o  critical  situation,  that  Kleber  at  lenp[th 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
and  actually  consented  to  abandon  that 
country  for  ever.  Lord  Keith,  however^ 
no  sooner  received  information  of  that  events 
than  he  frankly  informed  the  French  com- 
mander-in-chief that  he  could  not  accede  to 
any  capitulation,  unless  the  troops  would 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  surrender  prisoners 
of  war.  This  declaration  was  iminediatelv 
published  in  the  ordera  issued  to  tho  French 
troops,  and,  taking  advantage  of  their  sud- 
den enthusiasm,  the  Turks  were  once  more 
attacked^  and  beaten ;  so  that  when  instruo- 
tions  omvod  to  accede  to  the  convention  of 
El  Arisch.  the  enemy,  flushed  with  new 
victories,  aeclined  agreeing  to  that  whi(^ 
they  would  before  have  joyfully  consented 
to  receive  as  a  favour.  At  length  it  was 
determined  to  wrest  Egypt  from  the  hands 
of  the  French  by  force ;  oud  while  Sir  llalph 
Al>ercrombie  was  nominated  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  exi)edition  by  land.  Lord  Keith 
was  entrusted  with  the  fleet  which  was  as- 
sembled for  that  puriH)se.  Tho  armament 
destined  for  this  expedition  accordingly  re- 
])aired  to  Marmorice,  to  wait  for  the  co- 
o])eration  of  t)ie  Turks ;  and  lioving  sailed 
from  that  capacious  port  on  the  23<1  of  Feb. 
1801,  anchored  in  the  boy  of  Abouklr  on 
the  22d  of  March,  near  the  very  H|)ot  on 
which  the  memorable  bottle  of  the  Nile  hod 
IxMin  fought.  The  following  is  o  list  of 
the  fleet  employed  upon  this  <xx;a8ion : — 
1.  Foudro^ont,  80,  Admiral  Lord  Keith  ; 
John  Elphinstone,  Captain  of  tho  fleet.  2. 
Ajox,  80,  Ca)>t.  J.  0.  Seorle ;  Cai)t.  the 
Hon.  A.  Cochrone.  3.  Tigre,  80,  Captain 
Sir  W.  Sidnev  Smith.  4.  Swiftsun;,  74, 
lleor-AdmiralSir  Kichord  Bickerton.  liiurt, ; 
Copt  B.  Uollowell.  5.  Kent,  74,  Co|)tain 
W.  Uofxj.  G.  Minotaur,  74,  Captain  T. 
Louis.  7.  Northuinl)erlan<l,  74,  Coptoin 
George  Martin.     8.  lloro,  30,  Copt.  B.  G. 
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Middleton.  In  addition  to  these  there  were 
two  six^-foun.  two  fifties,  five  forty-foors, 
two  thurty-eignte,  two  tnirt^-sixes,  four 
thirty-twos,  and  six  twenty-eights,  armed 
CM  jCute  ;  together  ¥rith  two  bomb-vesBels, 
transports,  Turlclsh  gun-boats  and  kiacks, 
Ac.  jThe  army,  to  the  amount  of  16,150 
men,  together  with  a  battalion  of  1000  sea- 
men under  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  could  not  be 
landed  as  soon  as  int^Kled,  on  account  of  a 
heavy  swell;  but  the  most  effectual  means 
were  taken  for  that  purpose ;  and  not  only 
were  written  orders  issued,  but  a  coloured 
plan  of  the  debarkation,  such  as  had  been 
uefore  circulated  at  Cadiz,  exactlv  specify- 
ing the  number  and  stations  of  the  vessels 
intended  to  convey  and  cover  the  troops, 
was  distributed.  About  two  o'clock  in  the 
inoming  of  the  8th  of  March,  the  first  divi- 
sion began  to  enter  the  boats  designed  to 
noeive  them  ;  at  three,  sigrnal  rockets  were 
fired,  in  consequence  of  which  the^  all 
lendezvoused  opposite  the  Mendovi,  an 
armed  vessel  anchored  on  purpose  in  a  cen- 
tral position  near  the  beach.  At  nine,  they 
advanced  towards  the  shore,  ]>reserving  the 
form  of  aline  as  much  as  possible,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Hon.  Capt.  Cochrane,  and 
seconded  by  the  Captains  Stevennon,  Scott, 
Larmour.  Apthorp,  and  Harrison ;  with 
both  flanks  protected  by  cutters,  gun-boats, 
and  armed  lauucUes :  while  the  Tartarus 
and  Fury  bomb-ketcnes  wore  employed  to 
throw  sheUs,  and  several  vessels  of  a  small 
draught  of  water  presented  their  broadsides 
so  as  to  protect  and  facilitate  this  very  im- 
portant and  critical  o[)eration.  Opposed  to 
these  was  a  large  bodv  of  troops,  familiar 
with  the  couutnr,  flushed  with  recent  suc- 
cesses, and  confident  of  victory.  Cannon 
and  mortar  batteries  were  placed  on  the 
heights,  and  the  castle  of  Aboukir  alone 
threatened  destruction  to  the  assailants ; 
while  the  sand-hills  still  nearer  to  the  water's 
edge  were  lined  with  musquetry,  and  parties 
of  infantrv  were  kept  in  readiness  to  ad- 
vance at  the  same  time  that  btxlies  of  horse 
were  prepared  to  charge  the  invaders.  Not- 
withstanding the  boats  were  ex])<>sod  to  an 
amphitheatre  of  firo,  and  an  iuci.>t(saut  dis- 
charge was  kept  up  of  shot,  shells,  and 
gra|)e,  yet  they  rowe<I  briskly  ashore  ;  and, 
a  liuidincr  being  elfucted,  the  arljoiuing  bill 
was  scaled,  and  suveu  pieces  of  artillery 
were  seizod.  It  is  not  a  little  reinarkai)lc, 
that,  during  tlio  whole  of  this  ^alla.nt  and 
very  ])erilous  openvtion,  not  a  sint'lo  officer 
belonging  to  tho  navy  was  killed,  and  only 
seven  officers  and  seventy-tliree  men  were 
wounded.  The  battalion  of  sailors  continued 
to  be  of  great  Hun'icc  while  on  f>horu  ;  and 
the  capture,  both  of  Cairo  and  of  Alexandria, 
depended  not  a  little  on  the  co-<)|)eration  of 
the  navy.  Their  services  were  thus  noticed 
in  the  despatches  of  Lord  Hutchinson,  who 
bad  succeeded  to  the  command  of  tho  army 
on  the  death  of  the  heretic  Abercrombie. 
**  During  tho  course  of  the  long  service  on 
wliich  wo  have  been  engaged,  Lonl  Keith 
has,  at  all  times,  given  me  the  most  able 
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aasistanoe  and  oounseL  The  labour  and 
fatigue  of  the  navy  have  beenoomtixuied  and 
excessive ;  it  has  not  been  of  one  day  or  of 
one  week,  but  for  months  together.  In  the 
bay  of  Aboukir,  on  the  New  Inundation, 
and  on  the  Nile,  for  160  mUes,  they  have 
been  (employed  without  intermission ;  and 
have  submitted  to  many  privations,  with  a 
cheerfulness  and  patience  nighly  creditablo 
to  them,  and  advantageous  to  the  public 
service.*'  In  a  subsequent  despatcn^  Uie 
General  recurs  to  the  *^  many  obligations" 
that  he  was  under  to  Lord  Iveith.  On  the 
1st  of  Jan.  1801,  a  general  promotion  took 
place,  in  honour  of  the  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  on  that  occasion 
Lord  Keith  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
Admiral  of  the  Blue.  When  the  news  ar- 
rived of  the  glorious  termination  of  the 
operations  in  Egypt,  his  Lordship  received 
the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliunent, 
and  on  the  5th  Deo.  1801,  was  created  a 
Baron  of  the  Unitetl  Kingdonu  by  the  title 
of  Baron  Keith,  of  Banheatn,  county  of 
Dumbujrton.  He  was  also  presented  by  the 
Corporation  of  London  with  the  freedom  of 
that  citv  in  a  gold  box.  together  uith  a 
sword  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  guineas  ; 
and  the  Grand  Scignor  conferred  on  him 
the  Order  of  the  Crescent,  which  he  esta- 
blished to  |)erpetuate  the  memory  of  tho 
services  rendered  to  the  Ottoman  Empire 
by  the  British  forces.  Prexdously  to  tnbi, 
liord  Keith  had  obtained  a  patent  as 
Chamberlain,  Secretary,  and  Kee|)er  of  the 
Signet  to  His  Koyal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  as  Great  Steward  of  Scotland ;  in 
addition  to  which  he  had  become  one  of  the 
six  state  counsellors  for  the  same.  At  tho 
peace  of  1802,  Lord  Keith  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  struck  his  flag  ;  but  he  was  not 
suffered  to  remain  long  unemployed.  On* 
tho  re-commencement  of  hostilities,  in  1803, 
ho  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of 
aU  his  Majesty's  ships  employed  in  thu 
North  Sea,  ancl  in  the  Exiglish  Channel,  as 
for  to  tho  westwanl  as  Selsea-BilL  The 
nature  of  this  extensive  and  complicated 
comman<I,  consisting  at  one  time  of  u))wards 
of  a  hiuidred  and  twenty  pennants,  required 
that  his  Lordship  should  be  established  on 
shore,  at  some  convenient  station  for  main- 
taining his  corresiK)ndence  with  the  Admir- 
alty Board,  anu  with  the  commanding 
officers  resi)ectively  employed  under  hu 
orders,  in  tne  Downs^  at  Dungeness,  Sheer- 
ness,  Yarmouth,  Leith,  and  ui)on  tlie' dif- 
ferent stations  within  the  limits  of  his  flag  ; 
as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  n^ulating  tho 
distribiiticm  and  stations  of  the  ulodc-ships, 
whidi  it  hail  been  judged  necessary  to  em- 
ploy for  the  defence  oi  the  entrance  to  tho 
River  Thames  ;  in  consequence  of  whidi  he 
took  up  his  residence  at  East  Cliff,  near 
IlamKgate,  a  beautiful  marine  villa,  built 
by  the  lato  Bond  Hopkins ;  occasionally 
going  on  board  his  flag-snip  for  the  purpose 
of  reconnoitring  the  enemy's  coast,  and 
directing  the  attacks  which  it  wais  thought 
proper  to  make  on  the  flotilla  destined  for 
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the  invaBum  of  England.  In  the  bejpiuiing 
of  October  1803^  hu  Lordship  made  an  ex- 
periment on  a  small  scale,  with  a  new  mode 
of  attack  on  the  gon-vessels  in  Boulogne, 
which^  to  a  certain  degree,  succeeded,  and 
without  any  loss  being  sustained  on  our 
uart  His  Lordship  was,  on  the  9th  of 
Not.  1805,  raised  to  the  rank  of  Admiral  of 
the  White  :  and  contiiiued  to  hold  the  ex- 
tensive anu  important  command  which  we 
have  described  until  tiie  month  of  May. 
1807,  when  the  Admiralty  having  determined 
to  divide  (his  conmiand  into  three  seitarate 
ones,  he  struck  his  flag.  In  1812,  bin  Lord- 
ship succeeded  the  late  Sir  Charles  Cotton, 
as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Channel  fleet 
On  the  14th  May  1814,  he  was  created  a 
Viscount  of  the  United  JCiogdom.  During 
the  period  of  the  second  invasion  of  France 
by  the  allied  powers,  the  noble  Admiral 
commanded  in  the  Channel,  and  by  the 
judicious  arrangement  of  his  cruisers, 
secured  the  person  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte^ 
who  acknowledged  that  an  escape  by  sea 
was  rendered  impossible — an  event  which 
secured  the  peace  and  tranquility  of  Europe. 
On  the  23d  Mav  1815,  Lord  Keith  hud  the 
fint  stone  of  Sikiuthwark  Bridge.  In  1822 
his  Lordship  was  graciously  iiermitted  by 
his  Majesty  to  accept  the  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Royal  Sardioian  Onler  of  iSt  Maurice 
and  Lozare,  for  services  rendered  at  Genoa 
in  1809.  His  lordship  died,  at  TiUliallaii 
House,  on  Monday  the  10th  of  March  1823, 
in  the  77th  year  of  his  age.  Lord  Keith 
nuuried,  first,  9th  April  1787,  Jane,  daughter 
and  sole  heirtss  of  William  Mercer,  of  Aldie, 
Esq.,  CO.  Perth,  and  by  her  (who  ilied  12th 
I>ec  1789)  had  issue  an  only  child,  Maiigaret- 
Meroer  Elphinstone,  on  whom  the  English 
Barony  of  Keith  was  settled  in  remainder, 
on  failure  of  his  Lordship's  issue  male.  Ho 
married,  secondly,  Jan.  10,  1808,  Hester- 
Maria,  eldest  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
Henry  Thrale,  Esq.  of  Streatbam,  co. 
Surrey,  tlie  intimate  friend  of  Dr  Johnson, 
and  M.P.  for  Southwark  in  1708  and  1775. 
By  this  lady  the  Viscount  hod  issue, 
Ge(»rgiana-Augu8ta-Heurietta,  bom  Dec 
1^  1809.  His  Lordsbii/s  eldest  <laughter 
married  in  1817,  Count  ]«lahault,  who  served 
as  Aide-de-Camp  to  Buonaparte  at  the  battle 
of  WaterloOb 

KEITH,  Sir  Robert  Mubb^vy,  K.B.,  a 
distinguished  diplomatist,  was  born  in  1730, 
and  was  the  eldest  son  (if  Sir  Robert  Keith 
of  Craig,  in  Kincardineshire,  who  was  under- 
secretary for  foreign  atTairs,  ami  ambassador 
at  Vienna  and  St  Petersburg.  Having  been 
oducattxl  for  the  military  profession,  he 
sen'ed  in  a  Highland  regiment  which  was 
employed  by  the  States  of  Holland,  and 
subsequently  acted  as  adjutant-general  and 
secretaiy  to  Lord  dreorge  Sackville,  who 
commanded  the  English  contingent  of  the 
alhed  army  under  Prmce  Frederick  of  Bruns- 
wick. On  the  resignation  of  Lord  C^eorge, 
Keith  obtained  the  office  of  major  in  a 
Highland  coriM,  wbicli  had  rmteutly  Xxnm 
raiwMl  for  the  wiur  in  Germany,  and,  though 


composed  entirely  of  raw  recruits,  by  their 
oons^cuons  gaUantry  gained  great  dis- 
tinction, aloDff  wiUi  their  voung  commander, 
in  the  campiugns  of  1700  and  176L  After 
the  disbandment  of  this  corps  in  1762,  Keith 
was  unemployed  for  some  years ;  but  in 
1769  he  was  appointed,  by  the  elder  Pitt, 
British  envoy  to  the  Court  of  Saxony.  He 
was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  Coort 
of  Denmanc,  and  was  fortunately  residing 
at  Copenhagen  when  the  Danish  queen, 
Caroline  Matilda,  sister  of  George  III.,  was 
made  the  victim  of  a  vile  conspiracy,  and 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  put  to 
death  but  for  Keith's  spirited  interference. 
His  firm  ^et  prudent  conduct  met  with  the 
approbation  of  the  British  Court,  and  the 
kmg  sent  him  the  Order  of  the  l^th  as  a 
reward  for  his  services.  In  1772  Sir  Robert 
was  appointed  ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
Vieiiiia ;  six  years  later  he  was  a  second 
time  appointed  to  this  important  post,  and 
earned  for  himself  the  reputation  of  an  able 
and  high-minded  diplomatist.  He  cloned 
his  diplomatic  career  with  the  pacification 
concluded  between  Austria,  Kussia.  and 
Turkey,  which  was  greatly  fnromoted  b^  his 
exertions ;  and  died  in  1/95,  in  the  sixty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  Sir  Bo1)ert  left  a 
daughter,  Mrs  Gillespie  Smyth  of  Gibliston. 
Caru1>ee,  the  authoress  of  several  able  and 
important  works. 

KENNEDV,  Jambb,  was  the  younger 
son  of  James  Kennedy  of  Dunmure,  by  the 
Lady  Mary,  Countess  of  Angus,  daughter 
of  King  llobert  III.  He  was  a  pielatn, 
says  a  good  historian,  who  rendered  himself 
no  less  illustrious  by  Ms  virtues  than  he 
was  bv  his  princelv  birth.  He  was  first 
created  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  in  1438 ;  and, 
upon  the  death  of  Bishop  Wardlaw,  was 
chosen  by  the  Prior  and  Canons  of  St  An- 
drews in  1440,  while  he  was  abroad  at  Flor- 
ence with  Po])e  Eugenius  IV.,  whither  he 
had  gone  in  order  to  obtain  l'a|ial  authority 
for  putting  a  stop  to  the  disorders  and 
abuses  which  ho  saw  were  daily  increasing 
in  the  Church.  After  he  returned  home, 
and  the  ceremony  of  his  translation  was 
over,  he  set  himself  to  a  universal  reforma- 
tion uf  manners ;  and  for  that  end,  in  tlio 
yearl44(>,  it  is  said  tlus  worthy  prelate  made 
a  second  journey  to  Italv  with  the  same 
view  of  getting  abuses  reformed,  and^  like- 
wise to  assist  in  com|)osing  the  divisions 
which  were  likely  to  arise  in  the  Pa)iacy  ; 
and  for  his  journey  he  got  a  safe  conduct 
from  King  Henry  Vl.  of  England  for  him- 
self and  thirty  persons  in  liis  retinue.  It 
would  a)>i)ear,  however,  ho  was  not  able  to 
effect  any  great  remetiy  for  the  evils  he 
went  about ;  so,  after  ms  return  home  the 
second  time,  he  applied  himself  to  the  culti- 
vation of  religion  and  learning ;  and  for 
tills  end,  in  the  year  1450,  he  founded  a 
college  in  the  city  of  St  Andrews,  which  he 
af)|K>inted  to  l)ear  the  name  of  St  Salvati>r. 
He  hail  been  made  Lonl  Chancellor  in  the 
year  1444,  but  resigned  th«  ottice  within  the 
space  of  a  few  weeks.     When  King  James 
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IIL  came  to  the  throne  he  was  made  one 
of  the  regents  of  the  kingdom,  but  in  effect 
the  whole  management  was  left  in  his  hands 
—his  oolleaffues  being  well  aware  of  bin 
Buperior  almitlee  for  diachaiging  so  im- 
portant a  trust.  Buchanan  himself  says 
that  he  surpassed  all  men  in  Scotland  m 
point  of  authority,  that  his  prudence  was 
neld  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  that  he 
was  lamented  at  his  death  as  a  public  parent. 
He  died  on  the  10th  May  H66,  and  was 
intened  under  a  noble  monument,  which 
he  himself  had  caused  to  be  erected  in  St 
Salvator's  College,  of  the  finest  Gothic  work- 
manship, and  emuelliahed  with  his  coat-of- 
arms ;  which  monument  is  still  in  excellent 
preservation. 

K£RR«  Rev.  James  Ralston,  minister 
of  the  U.!*.  Church,  Pittenweem,  was  bom 
1^  Camlachiej  near  Glasgow,  in  ISIG,  and 
was,  at  the  Ume  of  his  death,  in  the  forty- 
ninui  year  of  bis  age.  He  was  ordained  as 
the  Relief  minister  of  Pittenweem  in  the 
year  1838,  and  had  therefore  been  a  pastor 
there  for  27  years,  having  succeeded 
the  late  Rev.  Mr  Findlay,  after  whose  de- 
mission, a  leet  of  probationers  having  been 
heard  by  the  congregation,  Mr  Kerr  was 
unanimously  diosen  to  be  their  minister. 
In  a  short  time  he  became  very  popular  in 
the  town  as  a  preacher  and  an  exemplary 
minister.  At  that  time  the  Relief  congre- 
gation met  in  a  cold,  damp,  and  unsuitable 
place  of  worship  near  the  shore,  and  their 
number  was  lar  from  being  numerous. 
l^LTOugh  Mr  Kerr's  active  exertions,  how- 
ever, a  neat  and  suitable  new  church  was 
erected,  which  he  soon  filled  ;  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  more  than  twentjr  years 
since,  he  ^  maintained  his  i>onularity  to 
the  last,  being  greatly  respected  oy  his  nock, 
who  were  as  numen)us  as  the  church  could 
contain.  Through  M  r  Kerr's  exertions  also 
a  suitable  manse  was  bought ;  and  although 
these  additions  eutfuled  a  heavy  outlay 
on  his  people,  the  con^n^ation  is  now,  and 
has  been  for  some  time,  entirely  free  of 
debt.  Mr  Kerr  lost  a  beloveil  sou  by  an 
accident  at  sea  about  the  year  18G2,  after  he 
had  nearly  attained  manhood,  and  ttuvt 
event  a])peared  to  have  had  a  very  serious 
effect  on  his  mind  and  health,  fur  from  the 
time  it  happened,  up  to  Ids  last  illness,  a 
marked  cmmge  was  visible  in  his  healthy 
and  active  appearance.  The  subject  was 
always  un))ermo8t  in  his  mind,  and  it  is 
understood,  that  he  had  been  for  some  time 
enj^aged  in  writing  a  book  for  sailors,  in 
which  numerous  allusions  were  made  to  his 
stm,  whose  untimely  and  lamented  fato  ap- 
pears to  have  continually  preyed  u|K)n  his 
wind,  and  this  eventually  led  to  a  softening 
of  the  brain,  of  which  disease  he  died,  in 
the  prime  of  life  and  the  miilst  of  his  use- 
fulness, to  the  deep  regret  of  an  affectionate 
family^  an  attached  congregation,  and  a 
wide  circle  of  frieuils  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood. As  a  minister,  Mr  Kerr  was 
greatly  respected  in  the  town  by  all  classes 
of  people.      His  pulpit  miiustratlons  were 
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much  reUshed,  being  all  strongly  imbued 
wiUi  a  practiod  tendency,  and  delivered 
wiUi  a  hveliness  of  action,  and  a  feeling  of 
earnestness  which  never  became  tediops  or 
uninteresting  to  his  hearers.  His  visits  to 
the  sick  and  afflicted  were  frequent  and  un- 
wearied, and  his  kiwlnesH  and  attention  in 
this  respect  were  be>[ond  all  praise  :  for  he 
did  not  confine  his  visits  merely  to  nis  own 
congregation,  but  was  ever  at  the  call  of  the 
sick  and  necessitous,  no  matter  to  what 
church  they  belonged.  His  kindness  and 
goodness  of  heart  to  all  was  very  conspicuous. 
He  would  encounter  any  amount  of  labour 
or  trouble  to  confer  a  favour  or  oblige  a 
friend,  and  few  young  men  of  any  character 
ever  left  Pittenweem  without  his  good  ofiSces 
being  enlisted  on  their  behalf  in  procuring 
their  advancement  when  they  went  to  large 
cities.  His  liveliness  of  disposition  and 
cheerful  conversation  made  him  ^n^eatly  en- 
deared to  all  with  whom  he  came  m  contact. 
In  any  local  matter  affecting  ^e  public  good 
or  morals  he  always  took  a  leading  part, 
and  evinced  great  activity  and  zeal  in 
furthering  every  good  cause.  Mr  Kerr  has 
left  a  widow,  one  son,  and  four  daughters,  one 
of  whom  is  married.  He  died  on  the  IGth 
of  May  1865;  and  his  funeral  was  the  largest 
that  has  ever  been  witnessed  in  Pittenweem. 

KIDD,  Rev.  Alexander,  D.D.,  minister 
of  the  parish  of  Moonae,  was  bom  at  Cupar 
in  the  year  1781.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  the  seminaries  of  his  native 
town,  from  whence  he  was  removed  to  the 
University  of  St  Andrews,  where  he  became 
a  diligent  student.  In  1807,  while  yet  a 
young  man,  and  having  previously  held  no 
other  charge,  he  was  presented,  by  the  last 
Earl  of  Crawford,  to  the  church  and  parish 
of  Moonzie,  of  which  he  was  nearly  forty 
years  minister.  The  Doctor  had,  for  about 
two  years  before  his  death,  been  in  a  weak 
and  declining  state  of  health ;  and  the  loss 
of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  tenderiy  at- 
tached, about  four  months  previous,  liad 
affected  his  spirits  so  deejily  as  to  aggravate 
his  illness  in  a  ver^  marked  manner.  Dr 
Kidd's  pulpit  ministrations  were  charac- 
terised by  sound  evangelical  principles,  and 
were  remarkable  for  the  elq^ance  and  taste 
which  they  displayed.  To  the  duties  of  his 
parish,  he  was  singularly  attentive,  moving 
amongst  bis  parishioners  with  the  kinilnestf 
of  a  father  and  friend.  In  the  Cliurch 
Courts  liis  advice  was  ever  listened  to  with 
deference  and  re8i)ect :  both  the  older  and 
younger  members  holding  bis  judgment  in 
great  esteem.  He  was  a  Conservative  in 
}K)litics,  and  exercised  considerable  influence 
among  that  party,  takihg  a  share  in  all  the 
leading  quuitions  of  the  day,  whether  secidar 
or  eccksiasticaL  Dr  Kidd  died  at  Moonzie 
manse  on  Saturday,  the  31st  of  Oct.  1846, 
in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  fortieth 
of  his  ministry. 

KILGOUR,  Albxandeb,  Town  Clerk  of 
Dunfemiliue. — This  gentleman  was  bom  in 
Dunfenuliue  in  the  year  1800.  He  received 
his  education  in  the  scmiuaries  of  that  town  ; 
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and  h»vinK  mrvod  a  regulu  apprentiocship 
to  (he  pffnuon  nl  a  writer,  limune  aa- 
■utant  clerk  to  Mr  WiUian.  Bovrrjclt^ 
fnnnoT  town  clerk  of  tho  city.  In  1S4!I,  Mr 
Kil^ur  Kuccooilwl  to  tho  city  cln-Kahip, 
which  he  oecuyii«l  foe  miteen  yeiun,  an<i 
iturisg  that  Umertndered  in  vn]  liable  servicce 
to  tho  town.  Provont  WhiteUw  anil  the 
Tnwn  Council  bora  taitimoay  to  the  very 
efficient  manner  in  which  he  had  trananctcd 
the  hiuinem  devolving  on  him.  Uniler  his 
alile  management  the  Council  had  iucoeeded 
not  only  in  pafing  off  tho  deht  cnutracted 
nreviouBly  tohnapnoiDtnientaa  townclerit, 
hutiDHvmgnol(Hthaa£830.  Mr  KU);nur 
tahourod  mimt  anaiduously  [or  tho  welfare  of 
Dunfermline— in  fact,  it  Boomiylthnttocnn- 
trilnite  to  its  prosperity  was  one  of  the  chief 
^ms  of  his  hfe.  Ity  his  courtooiii  behaviour, 
hia    mndeety,    hin    ntnlghlforwanlni 


lity  with 


which  ho  dinchaiveil  hi 
himself  the  coiiRdcnco  anil  eHbKHn  of  the 
Town  Council  and  whole  conimiinity,  who 
hif;hlya]ipreciated  hifl  worth*  Hia  untimely 
death  was  cicepty  rc)^rettuil.  Mr  KilRoiir 
died  andilenly  at  hia  rpaiflcnce  in  VieWfloM 
I'btce,  between  the  night  of  the  11th  and 
momm(fof  thel2th  of  January  Iffllo.  He 
was  in  apparent  good  health  on  tho  preceil- 
ing  evening,  having  conversed  freely  with 
Bevoral  gentlemen,  without  inftnifeatinK  any 
Bigna  of  wenluiiHs,  or  of  ill  health,  and  on 
the  momins  of  the  12th  he  wiu  found  dead 
in  his  bed.  At  the  first  meeting  of  Town 
C-Hincil  after  Mr  KilRour'n  death,  Provoat 
Whitelaw  pasBGd  a  high  euli^um  upon  hia 
chaiacter  ;  and  eoncludeil  by  jiropoiimg  the 
following  — •'—  -     "  *■  ' ■-- 


the  bun 

dicm  it  duo  to  the  ni ^    ._  _._ 

clerk,  Mr  Kilgour,  to  record  the  high 
.1 —  __.__._!_   _i  ii^  character       ' 


ofhi> 


officially  connected 
Kilgonr's  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
town,  his  integrity  ant!  sngocity  in  Council, 
his  economy  as  an  adminixtrator,  and  Iha 
unfiilinK  urbanity  of  hia  character,  consti- 
tuted him  alike  the  safest  and  pleaaanteat  of 
adrisem.  On  entering  npim  the  duties  of 
hi*  office  he  found  the  affairs  of  tho  city 
peculiivly  comph'jntefl  nnil  emi: 
he  has  left  them  cijually  penpii 


pTOvement,  IB 


w  gone ;  them 


lappy  1 


iiaulta 


lainly  Bttribut  

vigilance  and  ever  witchful  care  with  nhich 
superintended  tho  affairs  of  the  city. 

''■' wording  ita  own  sense  of  the  Inee  of 

tbie  a  public  servant,  the  Council 
'  1  the  reUtives  of  their 


WTiilore 


theauddi 

not  less  for  the  beauty  of  hia  personal  char- 
acter than  for  his  public  serviced  la  so  well 
fitted  to  call  forth."  The  funeral  of  Mr 
Kilgour,  which  took  place  nn  Weilnowlny 
tholSth  of  JamiBiy,  at  Dunfcrmlino  chiuoh- 


tutcnfthu  dLstrict.  the  Provost  and  M^ti- 
itrata  of  Dunformlina.  the  wrilOTB  in  town, 
mt]  of  tho  other  leading  and  influontial  nua 
in  the  placo.    Mr  Kilgour  died  unmarried, 


South  Wales,  wine  grower,  waa  a  native  at 
Kilcomiuhar  in  Fifeahire. — Fife  has  contari- 
butetl  its  full  quota  of  indQatry  and  talent  to 
thecoloniBation  of  Australia,  tliat  vaatTecioa 
of  the  llritish  empire.  In  the  diabM  at 
New  South  Wales  (where  parties  fiirt  mt 
down),  and  aftcrwanls  in  Van  Diemoi^ 
Land  (now  Tannania),  and  at  Melbourne 

and  Aduhiide,  and  the  Swan   P' —    

as  far  aa  Now  Zealand — tho  s< 


Kivor-— nay. 


of  them  with  signal  si „ 

and  around  them  havo  iniiividuala  who 
hod  emi|,'rat«l  to  thoeo  distant  lanila  at 
no  tiiatant  date,  returned  laden  wi^  the 
fruits  of  their  Uboitni,  to  revisit  their  natal 
soil,  if  not  to  settle  by  the  green  liomondi, 
or  tho  East  Neuk,  and  contentedly  I^ 
their  bones  in  the  graves  of  their  tathcn. 
Or,  their  children  havo  beUken  themMlra 
homewarl  [it  wo  may  use  the  expranianl, 
to  make  the  ac<iu»ntancB  and  the  frieml- 
ship  of  the  relatives  whom  their  Fathcn  had 
left  behlnci.  Tho  emotions  o£  such  penou 
must  be  of  the  most  touching  description. 
The  aid  of  atcam  navigation,  and  the  ease  and 
rapidity  and  safety  with  which  wo  can  now 
lie  earned  from  ewrt  to  west — from  north  to 
south— take  greatly  away  from  the  diffi- 
culties which,  only  a  very  few  years  ago,  lay 
in  the  way  of  emigrants  to  foreign  piila, 
and  which,  on  their  return^  especially  by 
voyage  round  the  worid,  made  them  to  be 
regarded  almost  as  hving  wonders.  Thanlu 
to  increased  knowledge  in  navigation,  *"** 
to  tho  power  of  steam,  we  have  Canada  and 
America  within  eaay  sail  of  ua,  and  the 
Indies  and  Anntralia  ore  now  acccasibl<^ 
not  in  so  many  doubtful  months,  but  almost 
in  so  many  certain  days.  We  cancalculata 
to  a  nearness  when  the  ship  will  land  us  at 
any  port— how  long  our  husinees  is  likely  to 
occupy— and  when  wo  may  be  again  beside 
our  family,  or  liack  at  our  desk.  InallUiis, 
that  wonderful  agent,  the  electric  telegraph, 
has   vastly   hcl[ied   us.     The  compulsory 

Trti-m  ia  no  hmgor  neceaaaTy  for  populating 
ustrolio.  Multitudes  in  quest  of  new 
homeii,  or  of  biisineas,  or  nf  knowleilge,  or 
adventure,  take  themselves  annually  aw^r 
from  ua — men  who. 


Australia  and  its  golden  flelils  have  not 
only  dazzled  the  eyes,  but  filled  the  pockota 
of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  onr  ventur- 
ous and  stalwart  sons  ;  men  determined  to 
End  their  rewani,  not  in  the  scanty  outpour- 
ings of  surface  diggings,  but  detorminoit,  M 
it  were,  to  make  their  way  Anwn  to  thtae 
vcritohlo  "  stores  of  golil"  wluch  were  kmg 
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•eo  pictured  to  onr  covetous  imnf^ination  in 
Holy  Writ.    While,  however,  we  cannot  bo 
too  thankful  that  large  portionfl  of  our  anti- 
podean dominions  are  copiously  filled  with 
golden  ore,  rec[uiring  us  only  to  stoop  and 
pick  it  up ;  still,  we  cannot  for  a  moment 
forget  that  they  contain  other,  and  probably 
surer,  sources  of  the  elements  ot  human 
happiness.     The  illimitable  plains  of  Aus- 
toiha  feed  thousands,  if  not  millions,  of 
sheep  and  cattle^  whence  the  toiling  sons  of 
8ydn^  and  Maitland,  and  Melbourne  and 
Adelaide— diners   and    all — are    supplied 
with  food,  and  vast  quantities  of  wool  and 
hides   arc   exported   to   the   Old   Worid. 
Grains  of  all  sorts  are  abundantly  prcxluced 
in  the  fine  climate  of  AuRtralia ;  it  retains, 
in  many  parts,  that  bountiful  fertility  which 
secured  for  the  New  South  Wales  district 
the  well-known  and  appropriate  name  of 
**  Botany  Bay.**    Wood  and  spices  are  pro- 
duced in  abundance.    Nor  is  that  important 
agent,  coal,  awanting  ;  we  have  it,  where  it 
it  sht>uld  c>e,  at  Newcastle,  on  Hunter^s 
River,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Sydney.     Wo 
have  also  other  minerals  in  profuse  variety. 
As  in  other  new  territories,  the  first  idea 
was  to  employ  the^  pastund  and  agricuItunU 
powers  of  Australia  as  far  as  possible  ;  to 
make  it  an  exporting  country  of  the  great 
necessaries  of  life.    In  process  of  time  other 
things  were  added  thereunto.     Mr  King, 
the  subject  of  our  memoir,  emigrated  so  far 
back  as  1826.  and  settled  on  a  (lelicious  spot 
on  the  River  Hunter,  some  ten  miles  below 
Maitland,  the  second  town  in  the  colony. 
A  few  miles  further  up,  Dr  Cunningham  of 
Dumfries,  who  wrote  the  first  account  of 
Australia—  **  Two   years    in   New   South 
Wales'* — had  his  settlement  at  Dalswinton, 
also  on  the  same  river.    Mr  King's  discern- 
ing mind  soon  discovered  that  a  country  so 
freely  producing  com.  might  produce  abto 
wine,  and  majnap  oil,  too.     Under  that 
conviction  he  imported  many  plants  of  the 
vine,  and  had  them  laid  out  on  his  favoured 
locality  at  Irrawang.    There,  in  very  few 
years,  he  found  them  3rielding  grapes  in 
creat  plenty  and  in  great  variety.    But  let 
Mr  King  speak  for  himself,   in  a  small 
pamphlet  printed  bv  him  in  1857;  intituled 
— **  Australia  may  be  an  Extensive  Wine- 
growing Country.**     He  there   says — "I 
omigrate<l  from  Scotland  to  New   South 
Wales  in  the  year  1826.    Early  in  1828  I 
received,  in  commtm  with  other  emigrants 
at  the  time,  a  primary  grant  of  about  2000 
acres  of  land  at  Irrawang,  from  the  Crown, 
on  part  of  which,  in  the  year  1832,  I  com- 
menced planting  an  experimental  vineyard 
of  a  few  acres  extent,  the  soil  being  pre- 
viously all  trenched  thirty  inches  deep.    I 
made  wine  from  it  in  February  1836,  of  good 
quality  ;  what  remained  of  it  was  perfectly 
sound,  and  in  fine  order,  eighteen  months 
aero.    During  the  following  years,  I  extended 
the  vineyaru  principally  with  varieties  of 
grape  then  in  the  colony,  selecting  those 
which  bore  abundantly  every   year,   and 
brought  their  fruit  to  the  greatest  perfection  ; 
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for  there  were  many  varieties  already  seen 
to  bo  unsuite*!  to  the  climate  amongst  those 
imported  from  France^  Portugal,  Spain.  &a 
I  imported  a  collection  from  the  Rhine, 
which  happened,  unfortunately,  idl  to  die 
on  the  passage.    I  experimented  on  various 
methods  of  training  and  pruning,  to  endea- 
vour to  discover  the  mode  best  suited  to  Uie 
climate,  for  there  were  no  persons  that  could 
be  hired  professing  such  local  experience ; 
in  short,  I  studied  the  peculiarities  of  the 
climate  as  they  ^nerally  affected  the  growth 
of  the  grape  vine,  and  made  my^f  ac- 
quainted with  various  methods  adopted  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  during  the  vintage. 
I  was  thereby  enabled  to  adopt  a  plan  of 
operations  modified  to  the  climate  of  the 
colony.    ....     By  ardent  zeal,  nod 
steadv  personal  attention  to  every  possible 
detail,  I  succeeded  in  course  of  time  in  pro- 
ducing a  good,  marketable  wine,  the  wnito 
resembling  Hocl^  or  Sauteme,  and  the  red 
wine  that  of  Burgundv.    I  have  cultiv^ed 
the  vine  in  New  South  Wales  for  upwards 
of  twenty-four  years,  and  I  may  say,  gene* 
rally  with  success,  although  for  many  years 
at  the  outset,  very  unprofitably :  because, 
from  the  want  of  experience  anu  sufficient 
means,  my  plantation  was  then  necessarily 
of  limited  extent,  and  its  produce,  too,  ren- 
dered less,  as  some  of  the  varieties  of  the 
grape  then  planted  had  to  be  cut  down  after 
they  b^an  to  bear,  so  that  others — experi- 
mentally too — might  be  planted  or  grafted 
in  their  stead ;  whilst  some  of  the  eany  vin- 
tages had,  from  the  same  cause,  to  be  passed 
through  the  still,  a  process  never  had  re- 
course to  in  the  case  of  light,  sound  wines. 
Of  later  years,  my  vineyards,  although  still 
limited,  were  more  extensive,  the  pluits  of 
greater  growth,  and  all  in  full  bearing,  so 
that  the  product  was  more  abundant ;  and, 
from  my  having  personally  acquired  more 
experience,  the  quality  was  much  improved ; 
consequently,  my  wine-growing  became  re- 
munerative.   I  have  seen  the  vineyards  in 
many  parts  of  France,  South  and  North 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany ;  and  in 
one  place  and  another  have!  tasted  various 
growths  of  wine,  many  inferior  to  those 
of  New  South  Wales.      The  white  wine 
produced    by  my   vineyard   at   Irrawang 
mostly   resembles   some  of  the  wines   of 
Germany,  es])ecially  that  grown  at  the  vine- 
yards of  His  Highness  the  Duke  of  Nassau, 
whose  extensive  and  celebrated  vineyanls 
and  cellars  I   visited,  where  the  stock  of 
wine  is  extensive,  some  not  less  than  150 
years  old — age  imparting  to  the  wine  much 
of  its  value.    I  tasted  some  out  of  a  vat 
from  which  a  pipe  was  lately  dravm,  and 
for  which  a  sum  equal  to  £1000  was  paid  I 
On  Baron  Von  Liebig  receiving  a  copy  of  a 
printed  report  from  New  Soutn  Wales,  of 
a  meeting  of  the  Hunter  River  Vineyard 
Association,  at  which  a  paiier  of  mine  on 
wine-making  had  been  reaa,  he  remarked 
to  me,  with  reference  to  that  paper,  in  a 
letter  dated  Glessen,  November  1849,  which 
was  also  read  at  another  meeting  cf   the 
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KIRKALDY,  Sir  William,  of  Grange, 
was  bom  in  Fife,  and  educated  in  the  tenets 
of  the  reformed  futh  by  his  father.  Sir 
James  RirkiJdy,  who  was  treasurer  to  King 
James  V.,  and  a  man  of  blunt  and  fearless 
speech  and  carriage.  Youn^  Kirkaldy, 
who  was  tall  and  well-formed,  was  sent, 
like  the  generality  of  Scottish  youths  of 
name,  to  France  for  his  education  ;  and 
there,  like  his  countryman  and  contem- 
porary, the  Admirable  Crichton,  he  was 
deemed  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and 
gallant  knights  of  his  age,  bearing  off  the 
palm  from  all  rivals  in  the  tournaments  of 
the  times  by  his  spirit  and  address.  When 
but  a  youth  1^  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try, and  shortly  afterwards  engaged  in  one 
of  the  most  disgraceful  murders  which  is 
upon  record  in  the  annals  of  Scotland.  On 
the  28th  of  May  1546,  Peter  Carmichael, 
Norman  LesHe,  Master  of  Rothes,  John 
Leslie  of  Parkhill,  William  Kirkaldy,  and 
their  retainers,  burst  into  Cardinal  Beaton's 
castle  at  St  Andrews,  where  they  assassi- 
nated him,  and  then  held  the  castle  against 
the  forces  of  Moray  of  Guise  and  the  Regent 
Arran  for  fifteen  montlis.  Upon  the  fall 
of  the  castle,  the  principal  prisoners,  among 
whom  was  John  Knox,  who  had  fled  to 
this  fortress  from  the  pursuit  of  his  im])lac- 
able  enemies,  were  sent  into  captivity  in 
France.  Kirkaldy  and  his  compeers  were 
confined  in  the  king's  fortresses.  The  great 
reformer  was  constrained  to  tug  as  a  galley- 
slave  for  two  years  at  the  oar.  The  author 
of  the  life  and  adventures  of  Kirkaldy  of 
Grange  more  than  once  refers  to  John  Knox 
in  passages  such  as  the  following  : — '*  Knox 
was  nearly  two  years  in  the  degrading  situ- 
ation of  a  slave  ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  lash  of  the  taskmaster  mcreased  his 
good-will  towards  Popery,  as  it  failed  to 
inspire  him  with  that  spint  of  charity,  for- 
giveness, and  peace,  which  ought  to  be  the 
chief  characteristic  of  a  Chnstian."  We 
accept  this  passage  gratefully,  and  acknow- 
ledge its  appositeness  and  justice ;  but  it 
seems  to  us  rather  invidious  to  find  the 
same  author  upholding  as  the  pink  of 
honour  and  chivalry,  a  man  who  Kept  up 
a  nrivate  and  traitorous  correspondence 
with  Engbind  — who,  presuming  upon  his 
skill  in  anns  and  stren&^th  of  body,  was 
always  ready  to  crush  his  word  down  a 
man's  throat  with  his  gauntlet,  and  who 
was  the  suborner  and  defender  of  assassins. 
John  Knox  was  vehement,  and  was  at  times 
impelled  to  say  and  do  most  unchristian 
things ;  but  he  was  more  consistent  and 
heroic  than  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  or  any 
other  man  of  his  day,  and  the  lusts  that 
warred  in  the  members  of  hi<«  fierce,  un- 
principled, intriguing  contemporaries  did  not 
defile  nim.  The  prisoners  beine  liberated, 
and  having  returned  to  Scotlano,  were  soon 
once  more  into  the  vortex  of  political  in- 
trigue and  battle ;  and,  at  last,  upon  tiie 
formation  of  the  party  of  the  Congregation. 
Kirkaldv  was  recognised  as  a  bulwark  and 
pillar  of  the  new  faith.  He  had  sold  his 
KO.  xxzin. 


sword  to  the  service  of  Franoe,  after  hif 
liberation  from  durance  vile,  and  had  diB- 
tinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of  the  League 
as  a  leader  of  light  horsemen :  and,  upon  nie 
return  to  Scotland,  he  had  lent  nimself 
privately  to  the  intrigues  of  England,  so 
that  he  was  not  only  esteemed  as  a  militaiy 
but  political  chief,  by  soldiers  and  politicians. 
The  animosity  of  parties,  the  cupidity  d 
the  aristocracy,  and  the  oppressive  tyranny 
of  the  Scottish  rulers,  accelerated  that  awful 
period  of  our  nation's  histonr,  the  deeds  of 
which  are,  perhai)s,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
graceful records  on  the  book  of  time — a 
period  of  awful  suffering,  and  contention, 
and  bigotry.  This  author,  however,  in  his 
charges  of  fanaticism  against  the  reformers 
of  this  era,  seems  to  forget  that  a  more 
dangerous  fanaticism  than  their's  provoked 
it — the  fanaticism  of  inertia  -  the  sacerdotal 
fanaticism  of  satisfaction  and  spiritual 
bondage,  which  evoked  an  energy  and 
vehemence  which  were  nobler,  better,  and 
more  beneficial  far  to  society,  than  even 
the  stately  piles  and  works  of  art,  the  ruin 
of  which  we  deplore  as  much  as  he  can  do, 
but  which  we  would  not  for  a  moment  weigh 
in  the  balance  with  the  vital  spirit  of  pro- 
gress. The  party  of  the  Congregation, 
whatever  might  be  the  motives  of  those  con- 
stituting it,  had  the  common  excuse  (d 
patriotism  for  its  operations,  while  the  pro* 
cedure  of  Mary  of  Guise,  the  queen  regent, 
was  characterised  by  glaring  breaches  ot 
faith  and  acts  of  tyranny.  **  Sir  William 
Kirkaldy  served  with  the  army  of  the  Con- 
negation  during  all  its  operations  in  the 
held,  until  the  end  of  the  war,  when  the 
deatn  of  Mary  of  Guise,  and  the  final  esta- 
bUshmentof  the  Reformation,  brought  peaoe 
to  the  land  for  a  time.  His  name  appears 
continually  in  all  the  annals  of  the  period  i 
and  Knox  says  that  he  encountered  ana 
escaped  many  dangers.  He  fought  bravely 
in  defence  of  Fife,  his  native  shire ;  and 
from  the  moment  those  French  troops 
first  arrived  in  aid  of  the  Popish  fac- 
tion, and  for  the  purpose  of  reducinff 
Scotland  to  a  province,  *no  man  stood 
firmer  to  the  interests  of  his  country 
than  Kirkaldy  ;  and  in  the  first  encountti 
he  is  said  to  have  slain  the  first  man  with 
his  own  hand.'"  History  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  instructive  branch  of  study,  but  it  Is 
most  important  that  the  student  guard  him* 
self  against  the  leanings  of  historians.  We 
have  shown  how  broadly  and  unreservedly 
the  author  of  Kirkaldy 's  life  and  adventures 
condemns  the  bold  and  fiery  spirit  of  Knox : 
behold  how  he  palliates  his  hero  :  **  I  would 
gladly  have  passed  over  such  intriguing, 
which  some  r^fvders  may  consider  a  blot  on 
his  fair  fame  ;  but  be  it  remembered,  that 
though  his  correspondence  with  the  Englidi 
court  was  clandestine,  and  strictly  contrary 
to  the  law  of  the  lana,  he  was  steadily  ad- 
hering to  the  popular  cause  when,  by  doing 
so,  he  strengtnened  Protestantism,  ana 
furthered  the  projects  of  the  party."  In- 
spired with  a  fierce  and  implacable  hfttitd 
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towards  Bothwell,  and  believing  that  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  had  lent  herself  to  the  death 
of  Damley,  and  the  furUierance  of  the  Duke 
of  Orkney's  schemes  of  ambition  and  crime, 
Kirkald  V  had  joined  what  was  termed  the 
Kinj^s  faction,  and  had  contributed  more 
than  any  man  to  the  ruin  of  Mary's  cause. 
He  had  retained,  however,  a  name  for  some- 
thing like  manhood,  and  Mary  respected 
him,  even  although  ho  bore  arms  against 
her.      It  was  KIrkaldy  who,  at  Carberry 
Hill,  accepted  the  ga^  of  BothweU  ;  and, 
upon  the  pri>hibition  of  the  combat  by  Mary, 
it  was  he  wlio  led  the  horsemen  of  tlie  king's 
party  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  when  the  queen 
was  in  a  distracted  state  of   mind,    anrl 
anxious  to  evite  the  shedding    of   blood. 
**  In  this  time  of  distress  she  was  attracted 
by  the  band  of  horse  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
and,  asking  her  attendants  who  led  them, 
was  answere<l.  Sir  William  Kirkaldy  of  the 
Gran^"    At  that  moment  she  was  weep- 
ing bitterlv.      Entertaining  the  hitfliest  re- 
spect for  the  worth  and  valour  of  Kirkaldy, 
whom  she  knew  to  be  incapable  of  violating 
his  flighted  word,  she  sent  tlie  Laird  of 
Ormist<in  to  retjuest  he  would  speak  with 
her.     Grange,  not  anticipating  any  danger, 
attended  only  by  a  gentleman,  spurred  his 
chai>?er  up  the  hill  of  Carberr>',  and  dis- 
mounting approached  the  nueen,  who  was 
seated  on  a  stone,  with  Both  well  near  her. 
Mary  was  then  four-and-twenty,  and  in  the 
full  bloom  of  her  beauty.       Nature    had 
formed  this  fair  being  for  love  rather  than 
for  governing  a  nation  of  lawless  barons  and 
unscrupulous   serfs,  wlio  possessed  all  the 
headlong  Vidour  of  the   age  of    chivalry, 
without  the  gentle  courtesy   which  distin- 
guished it.     Her  dark-grey  eyes  admirably 
expressed  the  softness  and  vivacity  of  her 
disposition,   as  her  full  pouting  lips  and 
dimple<l  chin  did  archness  and  wit,  and  her 
pure  oi^en  brow  intelligence  and  candour. 
One  moment  her  eves  were  languid,  and  the 
next  they  were  full  of  tire ;  the  brightness 
of  her  comnlexion  was  dazzling,  and  her 
hair  was  of  tlie  most  beautiful  auburn.     Her 
taste  in  dressing  lent  additional  lustre  to 
her  charms ;  she  rode  with  coun^o  and 
danced  with  grace ;  which,  with  her  love  of 
Parisian  gaiety,  formed  the  iiltinia  Thide 
of  horror  and  abomination  in  the  nostrils  of 
Knox  and  his  intolerant  compatriots.     But 
Mary  could  read  Virgil   and   Livy    with 
Buchanan,  when  such  high-born  ruffians  as 
Glencairn  coidd  scarcely  sign  their  names  : 
in  short,  the  name  of  Marv  Stuart  sum- 
mons at  once  to  the  -mind  all  that    the 
greatest  enthusiast  can  imagine  of  misfor- 
Uine,  of  beauty,  and  romance.      Kirkaldy 
knelt  reijpectfully  Ixifore  her.     Tall,  strong, 
sheathed  in  the  complete  armour  of  a  knight. 
this  courtly  soldier,  from  his  bearing  and 
aspect,  was  as  prepossessing  as  the  gifted 
being  he  saluted.     The  (jueen  addressed  him 
calmly,  and  bade  him  ixuncmber,     **  that 
there  were  pimiahments  in  another  world  to 
be  inflicted  ui)on  the  rel>ellious  in  thi.«< ;  that 
oU  honourable  men  would  look  upon  aveng- 
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ing  King  Henry*s  murder  as  a  poor  pretence 
for  the  confederates  taking  arms,  as  they 
themselves  had  voted  the  Duke  of  Orkney 
innocent  of  that  crime,  and,  by  their  recom- 
mendation, had  brought  about  that  union, 
which,  by  force  of  arms,  they  now  sought 
to  disannul."    '*  No  man  can  bear  a  greater 
affection  for  your  royal  person  than  I,"  re- 
plied Kirkaldy  with  ardour  and  frankness  ; 
^*  lUl  these  lorJs  with  whom  I  am  engaged, 
and  whose  measures  I  have  espoused,  as 
being,  in  my  opinion,  most  consistent  with 
the  strict  rules  of  duty  and  honour,  are  the 
most  faithful  subjects  of  your  grace,  and 
have  only  taken  up  arms  for  your  service 
and  safety.     You  are  now  ii^  the  hands  of 
dangerous  enemies- -men  of  wicked  lives, 
whose  very  breath  infects  your  reputation  — 
men  whose  advices  have  ruined  your  au- 
thority and  alienated  the  afTection  of  your 
subjects.     If  guilty,  the  Duke  of  Orkney  is 
unworthy  the  ronour  of  Ixjingyour  husband ; 
if  Innocent  he  may  with  safety  submit  to  a 
new  trial.      For    myself,  and  those  with 
whom  I  am  in  arms,   I  can  assert  that 
nothing  is  designed  by  us  but  ilie  re-e»ta- 
))li8hment  of  order  and  good  govemmeat,  on 
that  footing  which  has  been  handed  down 
to  us  by  our  ancestors."    He  added  much 
more  concerning  Bothwell's  crimes,  and  the 
cruelty  with   which  he  had    divorcwl    his 
countess,     the    accomplished     Lady    Jane 
Gordon,  to  whom  he  \\w\  been  mame<J  only 
six  months  before.     The  handsome  but  vin- 
dictive earl,  who  during  the  conference  had 
been  an  anxious  listener,  enraged  by  the 
boldness  and  freedom  of  Kirkaldy,  secretly 
desiretl  one  of  his  harriuebusHiers  to  shoot 
him.     The  assassin  was  in  the  act  of  de- 
liberately levellinj:][  his  long- barrelled  weaf lon 
at  the  unsus|iecting  knight,  who  was  yet 
kneeling  before  Mary,  when  she  olwerved 
the  act.     Starting,  she  uttered  a  scream, 
and  throwing  herself  before  the  harquebuss. 
exclaimed  to  Bothwell,  that  surely  he  would 
not  disgrace  her  so  far  as  to  murder  one  to 
whom  she  had  promised  |)rotection.     What 
notice  Kirkaldy  took  of  this  intended  out- 
rage, Melville,  who  records  it,  does  not  say ; 
but,  in  no  way  daunted,  he  continued  to 
urge,  that  if  ever  Mary  expected  to  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  hor  subjects,   she  must 
instantly    abandon    Bt>thwell,  who,   being 
chargeil  with  regicide,  would  be  allowed  to 
leave  the  field  until  the  cause  were  tried  in 
a  civil  court ;  and  that  if  Mary  would  come 
over  to  the  trooi>s  of  the  confederates,  they 
would  from  that  moment  again  acknowledf/e 
and  obey  her  as  their  sovereign.     Finding 
herself  deserted  by  her  friends,  fearful  of 
war  and  anxious  for  peace,  expecting  to  be 
generously    and    kindly   received    on    the 
plwlged  wonl  of  the  gallant  envoy,  the  queen 
(whose  confidence  and  good  nature  ap|iear 
at  times  to  have  bordered  on  girlish  sim- 

Elicity)  rewlily  agree<l  to  perform  what 
[irkaldy  propose<l.  Delighted  with  her 
answer,  he  repaired  to  the  confederate 
barons,  who  ratified  his  stipulations.  Gal- 
loping back,  he  communicated  their  resolu- 
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tioa  Co  the  q»u«>,  lUid  tuking  B-ithu-ell  by 
tbs  buiil,  witli  aoliiicr-ltke  fraiikiiAia  ai]\ard 
him  to  depurt,  iiroiuisiDg  that  ho  would 
neither  be  o,.p.»«t  n«r  lMowe.1  Over- 
whelmed  for  &  ukornvnC  with  retnome  and 
(liH^poinlDiiuit,  i>erhni«  by  dcii|«iir,  the  iio- 
fortuuottf  noble  turneJ  laa  eyis  fi>r  the  last 
time  to  gaze  on  that  beautiFul  quoen, 
whose  hand  ho  had  ennimittal  bo  many 
daring  Crimea,  ami  risked  bo  many  daiigun, 
to  ubtiiia.  Buliling  her  auidadipu,  hvrudo 
driwn  Um  hill  with  a  fev  attuiidanta,  leaving 
Blaiy,  fame,  athmno,  andbo|ie  behind  him- 
UuwurUiy  an  he  was,  his  ultimate  fatu  caO' 
mil  be  coDteiiiiitated  without  |>ity.  Atthoui^li 
lonl  of  an  luuuy  noble  castles  and  eiitatiw, 
luAi  til  so  mauy  suuiidlug  titlei  and  magni- 
ficeut  heritages,  the  rejircseatativc  of  the 
long  lioe  of  tlie  Hejibums  of  Uiulin,  from 
Uut  hour  he  vaa  an  outuaat :— 


•  uiHiQ  thia  i 

_ __,  ....  I  Loehluven  Iwcainu  her  home 

inaleuil  of  Iloljrood.  KirkaLly  was  con- 
watting  unto  tliesc  t1iint,-s,  and  it  wax  only 
in  latter  yean  that  lie  forsook  the  oHteaaible 
cause  nf  Jatiiia,  atiJ  became  a  partisan  of 
hill  unfortunate  mother.  The  Laird  of 
(image  was  lesn  ai^tiiateil  by  base  pt-nonal 
niotives  towanls  Mary,  and  lesH  mujured 
with  L*u]<idity  towurdu  tlie  lands  of  the 
Churcli,  Ihaji  any  of  liis  compatriots  in  the 
Scottish  civil  warx.  It  was  he  who  hunted 
ISothwell  from  the  Urkni-ya,  and  deutniyed 
his  pin^ical  HeeL  it  was  he  who  was  the 
IlalWt  C  lendinninK  of  the  1)attle  of  Lang- 
lude,  who  iiiaiuly  cuntrlbuted  to  the  over- 
throw of  tlie  qumm,  who,  it  is  siud,  he  be- 
lieved to  have  cliin^  to  liothwell  with  a  fatal 
liertluacity  ;  but  bIjII  tbeae  jKnonal  serricea 
were  not  pven  to  the  cause  be  csi>oused, 
from  a  dtvire  to  euriuli  himnelf,  but  from  a 
wuli  to  iiuuish  what,  in  his  crude  morality, 
be  e«t4!emed  to  W  ilisliuuourable.  *^  As  a 
rewanl  for  hitiinipiirtnntservieeti,  on  the  5th 
September,  Kirkaldy  was  apjmiutisl  gover- 
uoc  and  caj>tiiia  of  the  castlu  of  Uiliubui^h 
—a  fortress  every  way  of  tio  first  lunh  in 
the  kingilom.  Sir  James  UalFour  of  I'ittoii- 
drvicb  Jiad  received  that  oHice  Irviii  hia 
natron  Bothwell,  and  until  the  battle  of 
Langaide  had  ictainrd  i t  la  hiH  hauda ;  but  for 
aaumof  money,andagiftoftheAuLrtiKtiuiaD 
liriorjt    oi    Pitteuweom,   and  on   Kirkaldy 


they  oontiuueil  toreeide  duriuel 
of  Ilia  troubled  oarcer.  Strong  ai  an  iiuic 
from  its  lofty  aitmktion,  tlie  cattle  of  Uiliu 
bun^h,  by  the  height  of  its  towers  and  uuin 
ber  of  its  cannon,  was  fully  a  [ilacc  oE  a 


opogranhin 


has  been  considereil  stiU  a 

since  Friar  Bacon's  notable  diacovcry. 
Perchi-d  on  the  western  rock,  which,  l_iy« 
predpicc  neuly  three  hunilnd  feut  high, 
terminotffi  tlie  ridge  of  the  ancient  city,  Uw 
walls  of  tliat  magiiilicent  fortress  rise  from 
slee[i  and  abrupt  iin«i]HCcs  of  bbick  vrhhi- 
atone,  (icriiuudiculni-  in  many  plices,  and 
inacceasible  uii  all,  nave  where,  to  the  east- 
ward, anarrow  bank  oriHisfcagi^  out  through 
by  a  deep  Fokho,  coumiutiicatui,  by  a  dr.iw< 
hridue,  with  the  town  below.  In  the  day* 
of  Kirkaldy,  as  now,  Btniug  batleriea  nf 
cannon  frowned  over  this  only  ajijiroach  ; 
but  tile  granil  features  of  the  fortreaa  were 
markedly  difTereut,  Iiiateail  of  STjitiiio 
liarraehs  anil  storehniiHes  of  homely  us|<ect, 
a  seriia  of  bdl  towels  or  ba«tfl- bouses —end) 
hhe  the  fortlet  of  a  lesser  banm— teaied  Dp 
their  lofty  outlines  from  eveiy  angle  of  the 
j;iggud  cCfrs ;  massive  battlements  crowned, 
anil  strong  eurtain-walls  connecteil  (bom. 
On  tlie  hjglieKt  jKirt  oE  the  nick  stooil,  and 

E;t  stunits,  the  snuare  tower  where  Kaij  at 
uisc  die-l,  James  VI.  was  i««ii,  ami  where 


built  by  tlie  aecond  monarch  <iE  that  nam^ 
and  couttuuing  a  Bj^'kcioua  ball,  rose  to  the 
height  of  more  tlian  forty  Eeet  above  the 
l>Tcci|>ice,  which  threw  its  sliadows  on  Uw 
loch  two  hundred  feet  below.  Another, 
named  from  WalLw,  sttHxI  near.r  to  the 
city;  and  where  now  tlie  Foriuidalilu  half- 
moon  rears  up  its  Ume-woin  Eront,  two  high 
embattled  walls,  bristling  with  double  tiers 
of  onlnance,  flanked  on  the  north  by  the 
round  tower  of  the  Constable,  fifty  feet  high, 
and  on  the  south  by  a  aqiiare  gi^iutic  peel, 
ommaeit  their  Eaces  to  the  city.  Thesoldiers 
of  the garriwm  occupied  the  pecL  the  founila- 
tjons  of  which  are  yet  visilile.  Below  it  lay  the 
entrance,  with  its  (lortcullis  and  gates,  to 
which  afligbt  of  forty  pteps  ascend^  Tho 
other  toweiu  were  -Jt  Marearvt's,  elosud  by 
a  iKiuderuus  gate  of  iron,  the  kitohen  tower, 
the  laich-iuunitioa  house,  tlie  urmourer'a 
forge,  tho  lukehouse,  brewery,  and  gun- 
liousD,  at  tlie  Kalile  of  wliich  swung  a 
B-iiioruuscop|ierbvll,  for  calling  tlie  nat^ea 
and  alarming  the  garrison.  Between  the 
fortress  and  tho  city  lay  a  strung  round 
r;impart,  called  the  Sjmr,  and  aiuitlier, 
namwl  the  Well-houae  tower,  defended  a 
narrow  [ath  which  \vi  to  CulhU-rfs  Well. 
Tho  castle  then  coiiUuned  a  great  hall,  > 
)ialace,  the  teifiUia,  a  church  and  an  oratory, 
endowojl  by  8t  Slar-.-aret,  who,  live  hundred 
j^.'ura  liefon.-,  e>iiire<l  in  a  riHiiu  which  tnuti- 
IJon  still  named  'the  blexsed  Klai^oret'a 
uhambur.'"  Tlic  jealousy,  ambition,  and 
intrigues  oF  Murray,  Morton,  anil  tbiar 
faction,  eventually  lull  to  the  disrui>tioQ  uf 
their  relations  with  Majtiand  ot  LuUiingtun, 
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mud  the  mcuceTktion  of  the  uma  upoo  a 
«huve  o(  putidution  in  Dunley'i  murder. 
His  friend,  Kirkaldy,  forcibly  rescued  the 
cuiuuDi;  chuioelJor  from  pruon,  and  bore 
him  f}  the  CBBtle  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
WM  in  the  meantluie  safe  from  the  enmity 
of  the  reffent  and  hia  eab»L  The  Jeftlouay 
produced  by  thii  act,  and  the  UTcrities  of 
Murray,  coupled  nith  the  eloquence  of 
ljethinrto%  soon  widened  the  breach  be- 
tween the  Lurd  of  Grange  and  bit  i^uundam 
bienda,  until  at  last,  "  '  "  " 


the  forced  deed  of  abdieition,  extorted  by 
the  brutal  Lindesay,  as  uu  nbdicatinn,  and 
defied  Mortun  and  all  the  lurda  of  the  i^ld 
confederacy.  It  gratifies  the  imagination 
and  wotidvr  of  certain  people  to  read  of 
doughty  deeda  of  old  chivalry,  and  to  see 
the  reanimated  scenes  of  the  past  bumishtd 
up  like  old  coata  of  mail  upon  the  page  of 
hiatoiy.  The  bearlfl  of  aomo  |iei>ple  sweU 
with  something  like  the  ardour  uf  mmance, 
'  >riographera  apeak  of  brave  knights, 
'  ■-    t  steeds,  gay  jiennons, 


'mgplumes,  i 


.mpaigna  ; 


,     ^      ,  ...      'metabered, 

*ayB  beneath  the  hoofe  uf  tbf  hnrare 

of  war,  and  beneath  the  wheels  oE  war- 
chariots,  thbuaaods  of  hearts  were  cruahed, 
and  that  nim  and  desolation  markcl  the 
Mth  of  atrife.  "  It  is  imjioaaihle,"  observes 
Tytler,  "  to  conceive  a  more  miacralile 
spectacle  than  that  presented  at  thia  mo- 
ment by  the  Scottish  capital :  the  country 
torn  and  diaolattd  by  the  stnigglea  of  two 
eJtasperated  factions,  whose  pauaions  became 
every  day  more  fierce  and  imiihn;alde,  so 
that  the  very  children  fought  under  the 
name  of  King'«anil  Queen's  men ;  the  ca|>ital 
ia  a  state  of  aeige,  whilst  the  wretched 
dtiiens,  placed  between  the  firca  of  the 
castle  and  the  camp  of  the  regent,  were 
oompelled  to  intermit  their  peaoetul  labours, 

or  t«  join  Lennni  and  have  their  property 
oonfiscated/*  While  the  treacheroua  mter- 
poaition  of  Elixabeth's  ministry  served  but 

bra'  horroiB  to  the  war  ;  and  the  Reformed 
clergy,  by  ■  wfuaai  to  prop  fur  the  queen, 
influned  the  resentment  nf  her  friends,  and 
gave  an  eiauple  ot  rancour  to  the  people." 
AU  buslneaa  was  at  an  end,  and  all  con- 
fidence between  men  had  ceajied  ;  the  bolls 
rang  no  more  for  pubhc  woiahip— they  t-illed 
only  the  signal  to  arms  ;  and  the  ceaseless 
din  of  the  artillery  thundered  above  the 
dnolate  capital  from  the  dawn  to  the  auoaet 
of  each  long  summer  day.  Skirmishes  and 
oonflicts  ensued  daily,  even  hourly  ;  and  the 
oititena  soon  learned,  without  emotion,  to 
bdiold  the  dead  and  the  dying  home  through 
their  guarded  haniera.  In  these  our  days 
of  rase  and  opulence,  it  is  impomlble  to  con- 
odve  the  wretched  state  to  which  the  low- 
laoden  of  Scotland  were  brought  hy  the 
vm  of  thoae  fietoe  factiobi  in  every  part  of 
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the  country,  but  more  eapedally  around  the 
capital  From  the  ahorea  oi  the  Fortli  to 
the  ahire  of  Peeblea,  from  the  lamparta  of 
Sljrling  to  the  peak  of  Soutn,  the  fertile 
Lothiaos  were  one  «aat  arena  of  daily  war 
and  bloodshed  ;  the  castles  and  aU^nkgholda 
of  earl,  lord,  and  laird  were  taken,  garri- 
soned, and  retaken  ;  while  the  surrounding 
villages  nere  sacked,  the  farm-steadinn 
ruined,  growing  corn  cut  down,  destroyed, 
or  trod  to  mire  by  the  cavalry — the  churches 
demoliahed,  the  land  laid  waste,  the  war- 
cry  and  the  cannon-shot  ringing  on  every 
I-asaing  breeie.  "You  would  Mve  seen, 
records  the  venerable  Archbiehop  Sputlis- 
wood,  "  fathers  against  their  aona,  sons 
B){atnst  their  fa  then,  broth  era  fighting 
ithers,  nigh  Itinamen  and  othore 
her,  as  enemies  seeking  one  the 
of  another.  Every  man,  as  bis 
affection  led  bim,  joined  to  one  party  or 
another.  But  the  condition  nf  Edinburgh 
was,  of  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  moat 
distressed.  They  that  were  of  (|uiet  dispuei- 
tion  and  greatest  substance  were  forced  to 
forsake  their  houses,  which  were  rifled  and 
abused,  partly  by  the  soldiers,  and  partly 
by  □ocesaitouB  peoj>le,  who  made  profit  of 
the  present  calamities."  The  atnicious  and 
inhuman  butcheries,  called  the  Douglas 
wars,  continued  to  rage  and  distract  our 
[looc  country  without  intarmission  and  with- 
out mercy-  "  No  pen  can  adequately  de- 
scribe the  miseries  endured  by  the  peacsful 
portion  of  the  citizens  during  the  etorm  of 
civil  war  which  raged  around  them  ;  and  the 
peculiar  spirit  of  the  time  is  evinced  by  the 
fact  of  a  drummer  being  sent  to  Leith, 
challenging  fifty  men  from  that  town  to 
meet  and  nght  an  equal  number  from  the 
capital— a  defiance  never  answered.  Eir- 
kaldy's  soldien  ma<le  terrible  havoc  on  the 
estattB  of  their  enemies  ;  and  now  cnme 
those  atrocities  which,  from  being  intrrxluced 
by  Morton,  wereuamed  "  the  Douglas  wars" 

Earties  were  so  bwt  to  the  principles  of 
umauity  and  the  laws  of  honour  that  they 
appear  to  have  become  insane.  11  was  not 
in  the  field  alone  that  their  implacable  ven- 
geance was  displayed  ;  hut  for  two  montha 
after  every  engagement,  both  parties  hanged 
their  prisoners  without  regard  to  mercy,  age, 
rank,  orjuHtice.  Morton  strung  up  his  by 
fifties  on  agiganticgaliowaat  the  Gallowlue, 
midway  between  Leith  and  the  city  ;  andUie 
loyalists  invariably  displayed  an  equal  num- 
ber on  a  gibbet  which  reared  its  ghastly  out- 
hue  on  the  Castlehill,  in  view  of  the  regent's 
•le  the  dialiHses  of  the 
increased.  During  the 
severitiea  oi  an  inclement  winter,  the  poor 
were  driven  from  ita  closed  and  boetile  galea, 
where  the  pike  glittered  and  the  cannon  ever 
frowned  ;  the  nouaes  of  foes  and  fugitives 
were  demolisbeil,  and  their  elaborate  fronts 
of  ornamental  oak  torn  dawn  and  sohl  for  fuel 
at  an  eiorbitant  price  ;  a  stone  wtOffht  of 
wood  was  bartered  for  a  peck  of  meal ;  the 
arts  of  peace  were  utterly  abandoned  ;  in 
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the  dt;  and  kntund  it,  the  Bkbbtth  bell  WM 
hBMdnomore,  or  r»ng  only  the  cull  to  mnB ; 
the  fields  lay  untillwl,  while  t)i»  plough 
rurtt^l  in  tlia  gnai  grown  furrow  ;  the  farni- 
bone  wu  beetrode  b)r  th»  luaiied  trootwr, 
or  yoked  to  the  olmkinK  culverin.  The 
surrounding  hamletn  and  viUogea  h*d  ^1 
bevn  given  to  the  flames,  aud  women  and 
children  Htd  from  the  hlmnly  heaithH,  where 
iattien  and  husbands  bad  perished  beneath 
the  sword  of  t)iH  destroyer— it  not  dragged 
»»«y  to  the  wheel,  the  rack,  or  the  yibbet. 
The  poor  peasant  who  dared  with  hia  storre 
tu  B|iproach  the  desolate  and  unused  raiirliet- 
place,  was  branded  with  hot  iron  Uke  a  slave, 
or  hanged  ;  and  even  women,  whom  ne- 
cessity forced  on  the  same  perilous  errand, 
were  iicaui);eil,  burned  on  both  cheeks,  and 
hanged  or  drowned.  Men  heard  even  the 
voice  of  the  preacher  and  the  word  of  God 
in  fear  and  trembling  ;  for  daily  and  nightly 
the  galloping  trooiKis,  the  booming  cannon, 
and  the  volleying  harquebusses,  the  clash  of 
armour,  and  the  war-cry  of  &o<i  and  Queen/ 
rani;  among  the  dark  wyndi  and  desolate 
■tnets  of  the  capital  At  one  time  a  hun- 
dred of  its  citiiens  fled  to  Leith,  but  were 
driven  back  with  blows  and  opprobrium, 
threatened  with  the  cord  as  spies  and  ail- 
heienta  uf  Mary,  and  returned  to  find  the 
ntes  closed  and  their  houses  demoli^heJ. 

wbigh  (save  the  bulthories  of  Cumberland) 
form  the  blackest  chapter  in  nur  Scottish 
onnole."  The  cause  of  the  queen,  which  had 
•eemnl  at  first  to  jironiier,  at  lost  beeom 
CAncntralcd  in  Klrkal<ly,  and,  finally,  h> 
banner  Huated  over  nnotnerspot  of  Scottish 

Cjund  save  the  great  dark  rocl     '  "^ '' 
rgh  CaaUe  ;  and  there  the  Lain) 
disjitayed  that  infamous  cruelty  fl 

niCT,  which  Kave  the  roofs  of  mi_^ 

fending  people  to  the  flaaies,  and  their  flesh 

camp-folio  were.  "Two  days  after  tht 
acape  uf  his  bitither  from  Dalkeith,  Kir. 
kaldy  resolved  to  make  a  sally  into  the  city. 
It  was  now  the  gloomy  month  of  February, 
and  he  chose  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  whet 
a  tempestuous  wind  was  sweeping  round  thi 
rugged  clilb  of  the  ancient  cattle.  Rushing 
forth  in  complete  armour,  at  the  head  of  t 
chcaen  band,  he  attacked  the  trenches  of  thi 
regent,  scoured  them  sword  in  band,  and 
drove  the  trench -guards  down  tbe  Lawn- 
market  in  disonler.  After  this,  ere  he  re- 
turned, to  avenge  himself  on  the  citizens  for 
having  deserted  him,  he  ordered 
tiiatctied  houses  to  be  Bred — some  _  .__ 
ateep  and  narrow  Usstie  Wynd.  and  others 
farther  westward  in  the  ancient  barony  of 
the  Porteburgh,  The  thick  dry  thatch 
blaled  hke  tinder  in  the  stormy  wind,  which 
blew  keenly  from  tbe  westwanl  and  fanned 
the  rising  Qamea  ;  a  fearful  conflagration — 
one  which  threatened  the  entire  drsb  '' 
of  the  capital — eniued.  From  the 
of  the  West  Port  the  Are  raged  eastward, 
thmugh  all  the  dense  alleys  and  wynds  in 
,   along   the'  spaoioui   and   i»o- 


turesque  market-place,  past  tbe  lower  Bow 
Fort  and  the  gloomy  bouses  of  the  knights 
of  St  John,  until  it  reached  the  chapel  o!  St 
Magdalene  and  Foneater'e  Wynd  in  the 
'  '  ionable  Cowgate.  The  wretched 
jed  every  means  to  quench  the  con- 
flagration, and  save  their  perishiDg  property ; 
but  the  cannoneers  of  Kirkaldy,  guided  by 
the  light  of  twenty  blazing  stieete,  poured 
the  buUelfl  "f  their  sakers,  falcons,  and  cul- 
rerina  on  the  scene  of  conflagration,  three 
lundred  feet  below.  The  utmost  BiertioDa 
if  the  peojde  were  thus  rendered  completely 
Lborti  ve  ;  many  were  slain,  and  in  the  heaita 
>f  the  rest,  a  hatred  was  kindled  against  the 
iggressor  which  even  hU  ultimate  fate  did 
lot  apjieose.  "  On  the  Sth  of  Maroh, 
Horton  was  joined  by  a  hundrud  English 
lioneeni.  On  the  llui  they  broke  ground 
■■     ■'  ihill  Street,  arid  threw  U] 
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lofty  eastern  curtain.  They  endured  o 
aiderahle  loss'  until  tile  night  of  the  15tb, 
when  Kirkaldy  made  a  sally  at  tbe  head  of 
a  small  party,  and,  again  scouring  tha 
treuches  with  sword  and  pike,  muted  ths 
pinneeni,  and  destroyed  the  fruilfl  of  their 
labour.  For  three  days  his  cannon  cna- 
tinned  pouring  deiitb  aucl  destnictionXui  the 
city— sweeping  the  cross  wynds  and  raking 
'  he  length  of  the  High  Street— beating  do  wu 
oofs  and  gabl<»,  and  overthrowing  'thoM 
jeavy  projections  of  timber,  and  ponderoui 

always  formal  tbe  inoit  striking  features  o( 
the  ancient  city.  On  the  IStbhe  compelled 
the  blockading  troops  to  agree  to  a  tbirtaen 
doys'  truce."  The  demoniacal  ekdl  o# 
Morton  and  Drury  finally  overcame  th* 
endurance  and  obstinacy  of  Kirkaldy,  and 


tlhiso 


Kiriialdv 

was  attended  in  bin  last  moments  by  David 
Lindi«ay,  minister  of  Leith,  who  carried  hia 
last  appeal  to  the  regent,  and  bore  back  the 
final anawertotbeLattd of (irange.  "Then, 
Master  David,"  rephed  Kirkakiy  firmly, 
"for  the  love  of  Chnal  and  the  memory  oi 
our  old  friendship,  do  not  leave  me  now  !" 
Immediately  afterwards,  with  his  brother 
Sir  James  and  the  two  burgesses,  he  waa 
hound  with  cords  and  bruught  forth  from 
the  pala-TB.  They  were  placed  upon  con- 
spicuous hurdlen,  as  spectacles  to  the  dense 
concourse  which  thronged  tbe  Abbey  Ckisa, 
and  thus  were  slowly  drawn  backwards  up 
that  long  anil  steep  street  called  the  Canon- 
gate.  The  pious  Lindesay  remained  in  the 
hurdle  of  Kirkaldy,  who  listened  to  hii 
earnest  exhortations  and  discourse  witb  deep 
.nowledged  tha  value  oif 

with  aincere  gratitude. 

CahieTwood  add  others  inve  brief  but  graphio 
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r. ..■..,  .*j        ;    ]•■..  .     i.     I- ..,:'i,  •' II -'A  1  i«r:i->:i."  ■  i.     J., 

vki.ij  {o.iL'.jVL- ttukt  ^IuaUt  Kiii>\  was  a  true  iL«.ili-.'y  ^o  l>>- 

hcrvulit  of   (j«>i,   aii'l   th:bt   Lu  H:ijiiiii„'  U  hix::.  ikiil  fr-  lu  1 

nlMiUt  t<>  Im;  a<x>>iu|»lL<lju(l.     Ifc|K.'At  unto  nic  A.:  ^';:.-i:i:c.  he  > 

hill  lui«t   unnlri."     Thu    iniui.^U.-r  then  re-  SL-rii't-.in.-^  tliHii 

IjcAinM'l   kiM^x'rt  |>rt;ilii.-tii>ii,   which   w:u}  in  iii<uiilx-<I  ftch'niLk 

•rVi.Ty  iiiun'rt  luoiitli,  ain!  in  ai!  niun'n  nt<-;ni>ry.  uii.-iii;l<1  :  a'l-I  ;tl 

**'J'he  Houl  of  that  nuiU,*'   Kiiox  i-ui'l.   "u  Uv>tU  that  ULiriil 

flear  to  iim:  -  1  wimM  fain  have  navitj  iiini  ;  n|-iiiii.it:"n  wLil 

hut  he  hIiuU  Ih:  iira;;;;i-il  fi^rtU  aii'l  haiu't.-*!  tp'iii  >l  Aii'lrew; 

in  th<*  fac*:  of  the  Kun  !*'     Liit'lesay  :m1'Ii-i1,  C'.ipiin.il  iW-atoii, 

iliat  Knox  hafi  heeu  **<;aniist  witii  (iifl  fur  'if  I'ri'U-st^uitUiu 

him     wari  Horry  for  that  whifh  >houi(i  U.f,il  si.N>n  fnuiiil  an  a 

hJH  UifJii',  for  the  luve  he  I^jD:  hiin  ;  hut  v,\\n  the  hiiu.-<e  I't  Jlu>;l 

uMHurcd  there   w.-m  inen.-y   fi^r    his  >«oule."  he  aeteil  fitr  a  i<l 

**AIay   hirt   wonJ.s   jiruve    true!"    n-jnini.-*!  jirineiples  nf  the  1> 

KirkaJiiy  fcrvenilyf  aIlilre«l■le^t«*<I  Liudenay  .-•preailiii^  fi>r  muiu 

to  nr|ieat  thent  over  to  iiini  oncu    more.  coii-'^umiM.;    ild    vi 

Knox  \kivi  Inx'ii  one  of  hht  oblc-tanil  earliest  i.'arclin.il  J'>eaton  1l 

friundK,  ami  now  the  ^tron;^  Mpiiit  i»f  the  excit*.]ni-iit,   the  c« 

HtJit<'iy  hol'iier  w;ls  .>fi>  Hiilxhied,  that  hi:  hliol  ea-tle  uf  St  Amlrew 

UiM'n  while  Lin'h.ray  K|-oke.     lie  e\|in.-SM.>il  a  ohice  of  hafety,  l^ 

n*f{ret  for  tiie  answer  iie  iiiui  Hi.-nt  t<)  Kiiox^h  n'fu;;e  in  it  at  Ki 

frieiiilJy  luetwa;;*',  ami  iuhli:ii,  with  huniihtyf  Jfeiv  he  tiu:.:Iit  i 

Uiut  he  wart  Hinrerely  I4.*iiitent  fi>r  any  sins  calleil  to  the  mini 

of  which  he  h:wl  unwittin;;ly  hc^u  guilty,  functions  of  a  C'hrih 

To  thu  laHt  lie  cxpretMeil  tho  nio.->t  <levot^'<l  fii8|ii>nM-<l,    for  th^ 

aiiil    nn.iliukeii  attachment  to  his  country  Si^itl.uui,     tlie    oi 

fUid  itri  uniuippy  <|Ueen.     Ji>hn  Durie,  an-  Sii|i{ier,  afU.-r  tlio  { 

other  cierKynian  of  Ixrith,  att4:nile(l  him  on  nuMle.     Hut,  in  thu 

the Hcaf loM.     **  MiiHter  David," n;u(I  hr  with  Hoet  canio  to  tlio  2 

an  nnaltereilmanner,  aH  Ijin(ie.«ay  waHahout  .:ViT:in,   investetl  t 

to  iliMix'ml  from  thefatiil  plalforiu,  **  1  ho])o  to  C£i]>ituiatc.       i^ 

iliat,  after  men  Hhall  think  i  am  deiul  ami  were  tran.-iMtrted 

^onc,  1  rtluvll  K've  tliem  atokeuof  aMsunince  iMiarl  the  ^ulleytt, 

of  nivrey  to  my  houI,  acconliui;  to  the  wouIh  Aft«.'r  a  Hi-vero  and 

of  Knox,  that  man  of  (jcmI."     The  miniKtenf  of  nineteen  moutl 

ri'tired.     Kxaialy  at  foiir  in  tlie  afti-ni.-'"  '  *-'  ' 
liH   waH  tlini-*  ••"■  *' 
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with  a  nUry  of  IHO  n-year.  Uu  won  t»a- 
Biilteil  aldo  abiiiit  boidc  cliaiigea  in  the  Biiuk 
of  (.'umiDon  rmyar  oiid  general  form  of 
nervice  f -..r  the  Euulinh  Ch  -  ■-       "'    ■'-'- 


iotUi  of  Engl^uiJ  tnoicle  hii 


a)i|>eu'  at  Liindiiii,  where  be  had  ahvad^ 
(Inclined  a  livius<  and  commniiilnl  to  vinih- 
riLUi  hinurlf  :  hhiI  hi!  was  thi3^  in  full  en- 

1i>yinent  of  the  my»l  imtronflge,  wlien  Kina 
'>lwitnl<li«(l,  <>(liJuly  1]>:>3.  Aftvr  the  ac- 
tUHiiin  uf  Mujy  he  left  tlie  enjiitol,  |>reaohaJ 
iu  variona  piuta  of  the  country,  and  waa 
mairial  at  Herwick  to  Marjiiry  Uuwe«,  a 
jiiung  bily  to  whom  he  ha<i  W'li  long  uid 
witnuly  attached.  FiniLing  himiivlF  in  in- 
crmining  jeopardy,  he  loft  thf  kingdiim  and 
luuilui  »t  Di<:|)pi),  on  the  SOth  Janiinnr  ir>54, 
■et  i>ut  the  next  inonth,aadtnvHlli.ilthtT>U(,'h 
Vrance  to  Switiuriond,  woa  ciinlinlly  re- 
ceived by  the  hsodinRdivineHuf  the  Helvetic 
Churchoi,  returned  to  Dieppe  in  order  to 
cain  mdinnatdiin  from  bin  native  lane) ;  went 
Inck  t>i  (junevu  luid  won  tlie  friendiihi]i  of 
Calvin;  vras  ai,^in  at  Dieppe  to  ieani  utill 
miiru  uf  hia  family  and  the  cauac  of  truth  in 
tSiMtlanil,  hiok  ouaif^  for  a  brief  Uine  of  a 
diHtiirbwi  cliiirch  at  Prtuikfort,  re-viniteil 
Oeneva,  and  reCMued  tlie  channel  in  luTiD. 
After  viaitim;  hia  wife  at  Jierwieli,  he 
imatched  in  tilinburi-b  and  variotia  porta  of 
the  country,  patrouued  by  many  of  the 
ni'lulity  and  ifenti^  ;  difltienaeil  the  Lonl'a 
■Sujilier  in  Ayrshin;.  tlte  region  of  the 
Scottiah  Lotlanla  ;  waa,  in  canaeiiuence  of 
hill  zealoua  bboura.  ontenxl  to  Biat  himself 


chnien  iwwtar  of  the  Ensliali  congregation  at 
tieneva,  ho,  with  bin  family,  deiNUted  for 
Switzerland,  and  remained  in  Geneva  for 
the  two  foUowina  yearn,  Tlie  Kntrliah 
vereion,  uaiially  cnlkil  the  Cieneva  KibU, 
wan  made  at  thin  time  by  tlie  Eiiglinh  etilea, 
and  here,  too,  Knoi  blew  "  The  fint  bhiat 
ot  the  Trumpet  agoinat  the  monHtroua  retp- 
mMit  of  Wflineii."  A  acriea  of  uhnnifiv 
favourable  to  the  Kefomiatjon  liad,  in  the 
meanwhile,  been  tukii^  place  in  Scotland, 
the  I'nituitant*  hail  gnatly  inultJiitii-d,  the 
proajioct  of  coming  j>er>ie(.-ution  hail  bande<l 
tht-ni  together,  am t K  no  i,  on  their  iuTitation, 
hui.l«l  at  Leilh,  -Jul  i>Uy  15SU.  No  aooner 
waa  it  known  tothetemfieJ  |irieHth<K>il  that 
the  anient  rL'fonner  h:ul  returned,  tlian  ho 
Koa  pMcluimed  nn  outlaw.  Joining  with 
hi*  Uretbren,  he  repaired  to  Perth,  and 
preached  lealpUHly  agiunat  idolatry,  while 
the  chicanery  of  the  (Jueen  Begeut,  and  the 
accidental  folly  of  a  prieet  ao  enraged  the 
mob,  that  they  pulled  down  several  tvligioua 
honm»  and  cburcbea,  overthrvw  the  ulturs. 


disign.  nuaed  an  uiny  in  self-defmce ;  but 
a  treaty  prevented  any  boatile  engajifenMiit. 
The   lorda  of  the — '^■- 


St  Andrews,  and  noon,  aa  the  effect  of  b^ 
inatrurtiona,  the  Popiab  worHhiji  waa  peaoe- 
Cully  aboliebeil,  and  the  church  BtTi]>ped  at 
~~   1  of  all idolatnina itymbota.    Thiaeiample 


penHhetl  many  valuable  workg  of 
ari,  wmcn  hail  been  dognided  by  tbeir  ap- 
plication to  nupentitinua  purfutiiw.  Wban 
Ilia  i>artv  hiul  obtained  tempomry  poaseadan 
of  bdiiiburgb,  Kmii  waa  choaen  minialer  of 
the  city,  but  he  retireil  vith  bia  Pruteatant 
forcea  on  t!ie  approach  of  the  Kegunt  t  made 
an  extenaive  tour,  and  pnjachwl  in  many  of 
the  larger  tniraa.  Aft«r  licinc  tonnallT 
onhutied  ut  Edinbutjiib  in  1560,  ho  punuril 
with  ceaHelesa  xeol  the  work  of  refonnation  j 
aconfiaaian  hail  bc«n  alrca-ly  drawn  up,  » 
IhKik  of  Discipline  waa  added,  and  the 
organlcttion  of  tlie  Church  waa  bo  far 
matived  that  the  Rnit  General  AAiemlJy  of  ' 
the  Church  of  .Scotland  waa  held  at  Edin- 
Ini^h  on  the  21at  Deccmlxir  15GU.  No 
aiHiiiur  bad  Queen  Mary  arrived  in  !^>tUndi 
than  ahe  hwl  a  long  interview  with  tba 
atem  ivformer,  aftvr  a  aennon  which  bad 
otfeiideil  her.  Thia  waa  followed  by  sevenJ 
u.eetinys,  lint  to  no  puriwae.  Knox'aaer- 
moiia  at  thia  time  were  bold,  defiant,  and 
mighty — bia  tongue  waa  amntch  for  Mary's 
sociitre.  He  waa  accused  of  high  treaaoo, 
but  acquitteil,  in  apltf  of  all  the  malignant 
iuHuenca  of  queen  and  court  After  being 
about  three  years  a  widower,  he  married  in 
March,  1564,  Margaret,  ilaughter  of  Lord 
Uchiltree,  and  connected  with  the  royal 
'  ioal  of  tjcitlaud.  Hia  diainiti'  with  the 
IblMt  of  Cnxaraguel  aliout  thia  period  is 
junilior  to  most  reoileis.  Tho  reFonner 
lieraevered  omidat  gniwintj  difHcultiua— the 
marriage  of  the  Queen  with  Damley,  and 
ita  melancholy  cnnSLijiiencea— tliu  atlompt 
to  reatore  Topiery— the  oaaosainaUon  of 
Itizniv— bia  own  virtual  lianiahmunt,  ami  the 
CJueen's  refusal  of  pormiaaiim  for  him  to 
return  to  Ediubiirgli.  Ilomluy  waa  mOT- 
ilenat— Mary  weddeil  l)itthweil,aoi>nr»iign(iil 
ill  fav'iur  of  her  aon  ;  appointed  the  Kiwi  at 
Murray  re™nt  during  hia  irinority,  audHeil 
to  England  ;  the  gnml  Itegcnt  was  asuMi- 
nnteil  i  but  Kuux  atill  kept  hia  post  at  Edin- 
burgh. Vet  the  Ke^nt'a  death,  and  his 
own  muttifarioua  anxieties  and  laboura  dur- 
ing theau  critical  times,  preyeil  upon  his 
conatitutjun,  and  in  October,  1.570,  hewM 
Htruck  with  a|>o|ilexy.  In  the  course  of  k 
few  weeha  he  waa  able  to  preach  otrain  ;  but 
not  with  hia  w<inted  vigour.  J  n  the  mean- 
time the  Queen'a  party  gained  strength  by 
the  weakness  of  Lennox,  the  abilities  uf 
Maitlond,  and  tlie  defection  of  Kirkaldy  ot 
Grange,  and  when  the  civil  war  broke  out 
bo  retired  to  Ht  AndroKs,  atill  carrying  on 
"ngUB,  ]ien.  and  ct.umie!,  the  great  work 
hicb  bia  life  boil  been  devoted.  DuriDg 
acessatiun  of  anna  be  returned  to  Edinbuigbt 
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and  shone  oat  in  his  pristine  style,  when, 
on  hearing  of  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew, he  denounced,  in  glowinsr  terms, 
Charles  IX.  of  France.  Sickness,  however, 
toon  seized  his  emaciated  frame,  and  after  a 
▼ery  brief  period  of  increasing  debility,  he 
died  24th  November  1572.  Two  days  af ter- 
^i^ards  his  body  was  interred  in  the  church- 
vard  of  St  Giles.  The  f  mieral  was  attended 
by  an  immense  concourse  of  weeping  and 
afflicted  people,  as  well  as  of  the  resident 
nobilitv,  and  the  Regent  Morton  pronounced 
over  him  the  well-known  eul(^um,  **  There 
lies  he  who  never  fetyred  the  face  of  man.'' 
Knox  was  of  small  stature,  and  by  no  means 
of  a  robust  constitution.  His  character  has 
been  pourtrayed  very  differently  by  various 
writers.  Indiscriminate  eulogy  would  be 
here  as  much  out  of  place,  as  sweeping  cen- 
sure would  bo  unjust.  The  reformer  was 
oast  upon  an  age  of  violence  and  change, 
and  he  need^i  a  correspimdent  energy. 
El^ance  and  delicacy  of-  language  were  not 
common  at  the  period,  and  would  have  been 
crusheil  in  the  tumult.  Knox  spoke  and 
wrote  his  hont«t  thoughts  in  transparent 
terms,  in  terse  and  homely  simplicity,  and 
with  far  less  of  uncouthness  and  sulecbtm 
than  might  be  imagined.  He  was  obliged 
to  appear,  not  like  a  scholar  in  the  graceful 
folds  of  an  academic  toga,  but  as  a  warrior 
clad  in  mail,  and  armed  at  all  [K>ints  for 
self-defence  and  aggression.  It  must  have 
been  a  mighty  mind  that  could  leave  its  im- 
press on  an  entire  nation,  and  on  succeeding 
ages.  He  was  inflexible  in  maintaining 
what  he  felt  to  be  right,  and  intrepid  in  de- 
fendizig  it.  His  life  was  menaced  several 
^iififtH/nnt  he  moved  not  from  the  path  of 
duty.  The  genial  affections  of  home,  friend- 
ship, and  kmdred,  often  stirred  his  heart 
amidst  aU  Ids  sternness  and  decision.  In 
short  he  resembled  the  hills  of  his  native 
country,  which,  with  their  tall  and  splintered 

Erecipices,  their  shaggy  sides,  and  wild  sub- 
mity  of  aspect,  yet  often  conceal  in  their 
besom  green  vaUeys,  clear  streams,  and 
luxuriant  pastures. 


LATTO,  Thomas  C,  was  bom  in  1818 
in  the  parish  of  Kingsbams.  Instructed  in 
the  elementary  branches  of  education 
by  Mr  Latto,  his  father,  parochial  teacher 
in  that  town,  he  entered,  in  his  four- 
teenth year,  the  United  College  of  St 
Andrews.  Having  studied  during  five 
sessions  at  this  university,  he  was  in  18:)8 
admitted  into  the  writing  chambers  of  Mr 
John  Hunter,  Writer  to  the  Signet,  Edin- 
burgh, Auditor  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
He  subse(^uently  became  advocate's  clerk 
to  Mr  William  E.  Aytoun,  Professorof  Rhe- 
toric in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Sheriff  of  Orkney  and  Shetland.  After  a 
period  of  employment  as  a  Parliament  House 
Clerk,  he  accepted  the  situation  of  managing 
derk  to  a  writer  in  Dundee.     In  1862  h« 
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entered  into  business  as  a  oommission  agent 
in  Glasgow.  Subsequently  emigrating  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  concerns  at  New  York. 
Latto  first  became  known  as  a  song-writer 
in  the  pages  of  "  Whistle-binkie."  In  1845 
he  edited  a  poem  entitled  **  The  Minister's 
Kail  Yard,"  which,  with  a  number  of  Ijrrics 
of  his  own  composition,  appeared  in  a  duo- 
decimo volume.  To  the  **  Book  of  Scottish 
Song"  he  made  sevend  esteemed  contribu- 
tions, besides  furnishing  sundry  pieces  of 
versification  of  merit  to  Blackwood  and 
Tait's  Magazines, 

THK  KISS  AHINT  THE  DOOB. 

Tunc— 77k^«*«  nae  luck  about  the  houte. 

There's  meikle  bliH  In  ae  fond  klas ; 

While's  msir  than  In  a  score ; 
But  wae  betak*  the  stolen  smack 

I  took  ahlnt  the  door. 

O  laddie,  whist  I  for  sic  a  Aricht 

I  ne'er  was  In  before, 
Fou  brawly  did  my  mither  hear 

The  kiss  ahint  the  door. 
The  wa's  are  thick — ^ye  need'na  fear ; 

But  gin  they  Jeer  and  mock, 
I'll  swear  it  was  a  startet  cork , 

Or  wyte  the  rusty  lock. 

There's  meikle  bliss,  &c. 

We  Btappit  ben,  while  Maggie's  fkco 

Was  like  a  lowin'  coal ; 
An'  as  for  me.  I  could  hae  crept 

Into  a  mouse's  hole. 
The  mither  look 't— saves  how  she  lookt— 

Thae  mithers  are  a  bore, 
An*  g\eg  as  ony  cat  to  hear 

A  kiss  ahint  the  door. 

There's  meikle  bliss,  fcc. 

The  deuce  gudeman,  tho'  he  was  there. 

As  weel  might  been  In  Rome, 
For  by  the  fire  he  pufTd  his  pipe, 

An'  ncTor  fash'd  his  thumb  ; 
But  tltterin'  in  a  comer  stood 

The  gawky  sisters  four — 
A  winter's  nicht  for  me  they  might 

Uae  stood  ahlnt  the  door. 

There's  meikle  bliss,  &c. 

**  How  daur  ye  tak*  sic  fireedoms  here  ?** 
The  bauld  gudewife  began  ; 
Wi*  that  a  foursome  yell  gat  up — 

I  to  my  heels  and  ran. 
A  besom  whlskit  by  my  lug. 

An'  dUhclouts  half  a  score  : 
Catch  me  again,  tho'  fldgln'fain. 
At  kissin*  ahlnt  the  door. 

There's  meikle  bliss,  ke. 

LAWSON,  George,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Is  atural  History  in  Queen's 
College,  Kingston,  Canada,  a  native  of 
Fifeshire,  was  bom  in  the  year  1827,  at 
Maryton,  a  beautiful  village  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tay,  not  far  from  Flisk,  where  Dr 
Eleming  spent  so  many  years  of  his  life, 
and  on  whose  ministrations,  in  former  years, 
several  of  Dr  Lawson's  relatives  attended. 
The  family,  soon  after  his  birth,  removed  to 
Dundee,  but  most  of  his  childhood  summers 
were  spent  with  a  relative  in  a  secluded 
cottage  on  the  Newton  Hill,  near  Kilmany. 
There  ample  opportunities  were  afforded  for 
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the  observntion  of    ths 


litv  to  grow  up  with  liim 


s  ft  deeply -nx)t«l 


I>uriiiKth«H:  summer  vtnita  to  tbi:  Nuwt- 
Hilt,  althnugh  lie  viut  then  tiiit  mure  thi 
■ii  or  Bcven  yean  of  age,  his  iniluitry 
speedily  filled  the  cottage  with  iiaturul  pro 
(lutta  of  all  kinds  from  the  neiijhliourinf 
wnoda  and  fieldn  ;  and  tiny  ganltns,  cm 
out  of  the  turf  OH  Ihr  liill  ad™,  wens  mwli 
the  receptacles  of  wild  orchids  tind  other 
BoicerB  from  the  neiylibouring  valleya. 
After  A  Buitable  educition,  Mr  Lawaou  WM 
■ppimnticed  to  a  solicitor  in  Dundoc,  with 
the  vienr  of  I'olloivinjt  the  legul  pnife^ion  ; 
but  hiH  private  readin);  wm  not  confined  tu 
"  Erskine's  IniititulvB''  and  "  JtlockHtone'H 
CominentarieK.''  Tlie  dUcKvery  in  the 
Watt  Institution  liljrary  of  such  vmrks  ae 
"  l.innien'1  Mae'iiiiie  of  Natural  Hintory" 
and  "Pleniing^i  PhiioiH>phy  of  Zoi4o;y," 
oiimetl  u\i  a  more  congenial  line  of  thnujjht, 
and  led  hini  to  pursue  Xatural  HJntory  as  a 
•ciencB.  The  siirnmiiding  district  xeenieil 
to  otTiT  many  facilitrtii  for  iti  pursuit  in  a 

EracticAl  manner.  The  Sands  of  Bon;,  the 
idlaw  HillH,  and  mun^  uthcr  leM  noted 
lociltties  in  the  imuieiliate  neig:hbaurhoi>d 
of  Dumlee,  were  bo  frequently  quot«l  in 
bonks  as  sL-itioDR  fur  rare  g|>eciea,  that  it 
seemed  probable  hoihould  meet  with  some 
ciliject"  of  inlerent  And  he  whu  not  diaap- 
ivimhil.  His  excurxionii  resulUd  in  tile 
o'ldititin  of  m.iiiy  new  plants  to  the  district. 

Hilla,  where  he  gatliered,  along  with  many 
other  plants,  tc,  the  Acfiemilla  alpina, 
which  had  not  provioiisly  been  observeil  on 
the  SidLiw  rant's.  For  sometime  hia  natural 
hintnry  ntudies  were  iiurdued  aloiie,  and  were 
greatly  proniotnl  by  the  eicellent  selection 
of  natural  lni<ti>ry  hooka  which  lay  unuseil 
in  the  Watt  Institution  Library  of  Uundce. 
He  soon  ma-le  tho  acquaintance  .>f  Mr  Wm. 
(iariliner,  the  |HKt-botanist  of  that  town, 
and  enjoyed  one  or  two  excursions  with  bim, 
chiefly  fr>r  tho  collection  of  niowes  and 
lichens.  Tile  Jacksuns  (father  and  son) 
were  the  only  other  penons  in  the  town 
that  profeaaed  regard  (or  natural  hiHtory, 
and  their  aciiuiuutanCH  wait  also  maite  with 
much  mutual  benefit.  While  pursuing;  his 
own  rcsearcheB,  Mr  Lawaon  ailopteil  various 
means  to  enlint  othem  in  the  pureuit  in 
which  he  found  so  much  gratification.  One 
of  these  wan  the  wtablishnient  of  a  monthly 
manuscript  jicriodical,  cnlleil  the  "  Dundee 
Natural  History  Magazine,"  which  n'os 
circulated  gratuitously  to  all  who  would 
permit  their  names  to  be  oilded  (o  the  list 
of  local  naturalists.  This  humble  [lublica- 
tion  continucil  in  existence  for  eighteen 
months,  and  afforded  souie  beneficial  results 
— one  of  the  most  gratifying  of  which  was 
the  ultimate  establishment  nf  a  Natural 
History  Society,  cousistinu  of  a  large  num. 
SO,  IXXK. 


Duudee  Ksturalisla'  Association.  Mr  Law- 
son  also  ac(«l  OS  secretary  to  several  Itteraiy 
societies.  Haiinc  remove-l  to  Edinburgh, 
he  woe  in  the  apnng  of  1»49  elected  to  the 
ofiice  of  assistant  secretary  and  curator  to 
the  Botanical  ^iociety,  and  at  the  same  tim« 
to  a  similar  office  in  the  Caledonian  HoHi- 
cultural  Society.  He  was  akm  elected  a 
fellow,  anil  sul»ei]nentlyassiatanC-aecrelsi7 
of  the  Royal  Physical  Society.  Hisposition 
in  these  societies  brought  him  into  contact 
with  scientific  men  and afiordeil  many  adTaii- 
tages  for  improvement  in  addition  (o  thoae 
erf  the  Univeraitv.  In  ISiiO,  Mr  LawsoB 
published  a  amall  volume  on  Water-lillin, 
containing  a  full  deacri]>tion,  with  drawing! 
of  the  Victoria  liegina,  which  had  flowered 
in  Uiigland,  and  was  therefore  exciting 
much  attention.  In  1851  he  took  an  active 
interrat  in  the  establishment  of  the  Sci^iah 
Arboricuttura]  Society,  and  was  ap|iointed 
oasiHtant-secretary.  In  that  capacity  he 
has  edited  the  society's  transactions  up  to 
the  present  time.  In  the  autumn  of  1856  h« 
was  elected  by  the  Royal  Society  to  tba 
ofBcB  ef  assistant-libronan — and  the  c»t*- 
logue  of  the  society's  library  has  been  com- 
pleted and  iirinted  under  his  car«.  On  Um 
unexpected  death  nf  Profcmor  Fleming,  k 
committee  of  the  Free  Church  Collie  wm 
appointed,  to  make  arrangements  for  con- 
ducting the  cksn  during  the  winter  aession. 
They  aelected  Mr  I^wson  to  conduct  the 
botanical  jnrt  of  the  course,  and  the  aoolo- 
gical  part  was  conducted  by  Mr  A. 
Murray,  W.S.  In  18.^7  the  Ur)iversity  oT 
GieSBou  conferred  upon  him  the  dei^rve  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Mr  Lawsnn's  writ- 
ings are  very  voluminous,  but  almost  en- 
tirely anonymous.  With  the  eiceptian  of 
a  few  pa|iers  published  in  the  Botanical 
Society  9  transactions,  most  of  bis  writings 
haveappeatwl  in  literary  journals  and  ra- 
views,  such  as  "  Chambers's  Journal," 
"  Chambers's  Information  for  the  People,' 
"  1'hc  Electric  Review,"  .Scr>ttish  Agncul- 
tural  Jiiumat,"  &c.  Many  [laiieni  on  sani- 
tary and  general  subjects  have  appeared  in 
the  Commomcealth  and  other  newspapers. 
In  addition  to  all  these,  about  150  clo«et]r> 
printed  folio  pages  of  matter  on  agricultuim 
encB  have  appeared  anonymously  in 
Bailey's  Montlily  Circular,"  Dr  Lawson 
s  been  for  several  years  engaged  on  ■ 
irk  on  the  "  Britiah  Mosses,"  bi  be  illus- 
ited  by  the  nature- printing  jiroci;aB  intro> 
duceil  to  this  country  by  Mr  H.  Bradbury, 
The  work  is  to  form  the  second  of  taa 
nature- printed  series  of  Messrs  Bradbury  k 
Evaos  i  the  first  of  which,  the  British  Ferns, 
was  published  sometime  ago  by  Moors  ft 

'lEARMONT.  T..  or  Rhtiier,  Thomas 
HE,  an  ancient  Scottish  bard,  flourished  in* 
the  thirteenth  century.  His  surname  was 
Learmont,  and  he  is  suppoaefl  to  be  of  tba 
Fife  family  of  that  name.  The  appeliation 
369 
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of  Rhymer  was  conferred  upon  him  in  con- 
seqaence  of  his  verses,  while  his  territorial 
designation  of  De  Ercildonne  was  derived 
from  the  village  of  that  name  in  Berwick- 
shire, situated  upon  the  Leader,  two  miles 
from  its  junction  with  the  Tweed.  This 
place,  according  to  unvarying  tradition,  was 
the  residence,  and  probably  the  birthplace,  of 
the  bard  ;  and  hero,  after  the  lapse  of  seven 
centuries,  the  ruins  of  his  tower  are  still 
pointed  out.  There  is  satisfactory  evidence 
that  Thomas  of  Ercildoune  was  a  man  of 
rank,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the 
nobles  of  his  day.  He  appears  to  have  ac- 
q^uired,  at  a  very  early  j^eriod,  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  pro})het,  and  many  curious  notices 
of  his  predictions  are  scattered  through  the 
works  of  Barbour,  Wyntoun,  Bower,  and 
Blind  Harry.  Some  metrical  prophecies, 
Tulg|u*ly  attributed  to  the  Rhymer,  seem  to 
have  been  current  in  the  reign  of  James  V., 
Queen  Mary,  and  James  VL,  and  were 
collected  and  published  both  in  Latin  and 
English.  At  the  time  of  the  union  with 
England  his  ]H'ediotions  were  often  quoted 
by  the  Scottish  people,  and  even  at  tJhe 
rapesent  day  many  rhymes  ascribed  to 
Thomas  of  Ercildoune  are  current  in  Scot- 
land, especially  in  the  border  districts  of 
th£  country.  He  must  have  died  before  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  his  son, 
in  a  charter  dated  in  1299,  designati's  him- 
self "  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  son  and  heir 
of  Thomas  Rymour  of  Ercildoune." 

LEARMONTH,  Sir  Jamks,  of  Bal- 
oomie,  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Lear- 
month  of  Balcomie,  and  Elizalieth  Myrtone, 
daughter  of  the  I^rd  of  Randerstoue.  He 
was  admitted  an  ordinary  Lord  of  Session 
on  the  8th  of  November  1C27,  in  place  of 
Sir  Archibald  ^itchison  of  Glencaimey, 
resigned.  He  was  ap]>ointed  a  member  of 
three  parliamentary  commisBions  granted  in 
1633  -viz.,  for  surveying  the  laws,  valua- 
tion of  Teinds,  and  reportmg  on  the  offices  of 
A(imiralty  and^  Chamberlainry.  In  1G41 
he  was  re-appointed  a  judge  bv  the  King, 
with  consent  of  Parliament,  and  was  elected 
President  of  the  Court  for  the  ensuing  session 
on  Uie  1st  June  1643 ;  and  again  for  tbe  like 
period  in  June  1647.  In  1645  a  Conmilssion 
of  Exchequer  was  appointed  for  the  puqiose 
of  assisting,  or  rather  over-ruHn^:,  the 
Treasurer  and  his.  depute,  and  of  this  Sir. 
James  was  named  a  member.  He  joined 
in  the  **Eng:agement,'*  and  was,  inconse- 
quence, depriveti  of  his  situation  under  the 
well-known  act  of  classes,  in  March  1049. 
He  was  apnointed  one  of  the  Commissioners 
for  the  An  ministration  of  Justice  to  the 
People  of  Scotland,  on  the  7th  November 
1655.  He  died  suddenly  on  the  2Gth  June 
1657.  Nicol's  Diary  states,  "  A  man  verie 
painsful  in  his  office,  and  willing  to  dispatch 
Dusiness  in  this  sad  tyme,  departed  this  lyfe 
even  in  a  moment,  sitting  upone  the  bensche 
in  the  Parliament  Hous,  about  nyne  in  the 
doke  in  the  morning,  to  the  great  griefF  of 
much  peopla  His  corps  wes  hcmorablie 
buryit  in  the  church  kirk  yeard  in  Edin- 
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burgh,  with  soch  numbers  of  people  as  wan 
admirable,  and  ^  had  murncrs  bcfoir  and 
following  the  bier,  above  fvve  hundredth 
personis.  His  removal  fra  that  bensche  wes 
esteemed  to  be  a  national  judgment.^ 

LEE,  John,  D.D.,  LLD.,  some  time 
Professor  of  Church  History  in  St  Andrews, 
was  bom  on  the  22d  Nov.  1779,  at  Tor- 
woodlee  Mains,  in  Etrick  Forest  He  re- 
ceived his  eariy  education,  not  at  the  parish 
school  of  Stow,  as  has  been  several  times 
stated,  or  at  any  other  parish  seliool,  but 
privately  or  with  a  few  other  children  of 
respectable  farmers,  who  engaged  for  that 
purpose,  as  was  then  customary  in  many 
parts  of  the  conntry,  the  services  of  a  student, 
who  lived  for  a  time  in  the  house  of  each  of 
his  employers.  Of  Dr  Lee's  instructors  the 
last  and  most  remarkable  was  John  Leyden  ; 
but  he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  himself, 
as  has  been  said  by  so  many  eminent  men, 
that  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  education 
was  derive<l  from  the  instructioois  of  his 
mother.  His  father  was  an  elder  in  the 
Secession  Clmrch ;  and  the  Doctor,  we 
believe,  was,  at  one  time,  a  fellow-student 
in  that  connection,  of  the  late  venerable 
Dr  John  Brown,  who  continued  through 
life  oce  of  his  most  valued  friends,  and  dedi- 
cated to  him  one  of  his  expository  works. 
He  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  ;  but  instead  of  divinity, 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine. 
After  a  distinguished  course  as  a  student, 
during  'which  he  supported  himself  amiti 
many  difficulties  with  that  indomitable  in- 
dustry and  fortitude  so  characteristic  of  the 
Scottish  student,  he  took  the  degfroe  of  M.  D. 
in  1801.  His  thesb,  "  De  Animi  Viribus'' 
was  pronounced  by  Dr  Gregory  to  be,  in 
Latinity,  **  equal  to  the  writings  of  CScero." 
His  early  ])redisposition  to  theok>gica! 
studies  seems  to  have  soon  prevailed  over 
his  love  of  medicine,  and,  after  a  short 
service  in  the  hospital  staff  of  the  anny,  he 
entered  on  the  study  of  divinity,  and  received 
license  in  1804.  During  the  interval  he  was 
for  some  time  tutor  in  the  family  of  Lord 
Woodhouselee.  His  first  charge  was  in 
London,  in  a  church  nominally  Scottish 
Presbyterian,  from  which  he  was  soon  after 
removed  to  the  more  desirable  and  im- 
portant charge  of  Peebles,  which  be  held 
from  1808  to  1812,  exchanging  this  position 
for  that  of  Church  History  Professor  in  St 
Andrews.  In  1820  he  was  elected  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Aberdeen,  which, 
however,  d\<\  not  prove  agreeable  to  his 
taste,  and  still  holding  by  his  ofiice  in  St 
Andrews,  he  did  the  duties  of  the  Moral 
Philosophy  Class  for  one  session  by  deputy  ; 
and  every  day,  punctujdly,  his  new- written 
lecture  came  by  post  to  the  hands  of  his 
substitute.  Some  of  tliese  lectures  were 
delivered  in  the  L^niversity  of  Edinburgh 
during  the  session  of  1851-52  for  Professor 
Wilson,  th€»n  for  the  first  time  incapacitateil 
for  public  duty.  In  1821  Dr  Lee  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  first  charge  of  the  Cannon - 
gate ;  and,   during  his  mcumbency  there, 
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diBtinguished  himsvlf  by  tho  leading  part  ht 
tuuk  iu  tbe  opposition  to  thu  Bibli:  iiiami]H>l] 
eojojod  by  the  King's  printtra.  With  greM 
labour  and  ti{ieniH,  he  bruufht  togeihiir  the 
rvaulta   uif  hia   extuDaive  snil  recondite  in 

Siirim  in  tbe  fonn  of  >  "  Memorial  for  the 
l\Av  Saci<iti«ii  in  ScutUud,"  iwlilishvcl  1824. 
Tho  legiJ  cuntcrt  betwe*n  the  Bible  «ooietiet 
and  tbe  monopoliAlH  taulcd  on  thu  occaaioii 
in  favour  <■(  the  Utter,  but  uttimatuly  tbe 
»rinci)ilBio(fn«  Bible  circulation  J tfi^'ailed. 
For  hu  sreat  acrvicua  in  this  utUM  1>T  Loo 
haji  perhaps  never  received  fain  full  share  of 
acknciwledgmonL        In   1H'J4    hv 

pointed  tmeirf  the  UniverBityCouim 

for  Scotlaod,  which  |iuntion  be  belli  for  four 
jMUB.  Id  182S  he  wan  trantlattil  to  Laily 
Veitrr's  Church,  and  tlienco,  inlttltS,  to  tbe 
Old  Chuirb  inrish.  In  mJ7  be  won  elixted 
princijia]  Cterk  <>f  tbe  (.ienerul  As^nubly, 
whkh  ottiee  he  held  till  his  dcitb.  In  this 
cajucity  bin  n-anderfuUy  minute  and  oc- 
cuiatt!  knoKltdKe  ot  the  hixtory  nnd  fonoB 
nS  tliechureh  came  into  cnnBpicuous  ejierdHO, 
mill  in  the  "  Pastoral  AddreMSea"  which  lie 
mode  it  iiart  ot  Ilia  duty  to  ciiui|>o)is,  he  dis- 
(■lajed  [ire-emineutly  those  ijualitioa  whioU 
luurkHl  all  Ma  coinineitiond  and  public 
Bcrvioes.  I>r  (.'halDjem  culled  these  "aaintly 
onJ  beautiful  compositions,"  and  dencribed 
them  as  "deeply  tincCuml  with  tbe  spirit 
and  style  of  MtiTarianiiim,"  iioxsosning  "a 
■impjiuity,  a  beauty,  and  on  unction 
that  funn  tbe  beat  literary  cbuncter- 
iatica  of  a  devntinnal  or  apostolical  od- 
dreai."  In  1H»7  Dr  Lua  rcteived  tbe  ap- 
)HMUtmeDt  ot  Prmci[>ul  uf  tbe  United  Ciilleij>e 
uf  !St  Andn-H-a,  but  resij,TiKl  it  in  tho  cour* 
uf  a  few  niiinths.  retaiuiiu;  his  rbar^  in  tbi 
Uld  Church  »f  EdiuUunfb.    In  tbe  follow- 


the  Genetul  Asseinb 


vhich  guve 


ro( 


enter.      Tlie  succe*rful   candidate  tor  the 
honour  on  tbo  occassion  was  Dr  Uordini; 
ItotbwelL     In  the  auuie  year  he  bad  the 


iniintnient.  On  the  death  of  Dr  Uaird,  in 
IHW,  he  received  the  just  reword  of  his  pre- 
eminent learning  nnd  high  character,  in 
bein^  elected  I'nnci|Kj  of  the  University  of 
EiliuburGb,  tbe  dutka  of  which  oliice  be 
Uiscbarged  with  coiucientJuus  fidelity  to  the 
very  last.  ISuon  af  U-r,  be  was  made  a  Dean 
of  Ute  C  Chapel- Itoyal ;  and  in  1H43  he  suc- 
ceeitcd  Dr  Obahners  in  tbe  Chair  of  Divinity. 
In  the  year  followii^  he  was  chosen  Moile- 
ratur  of  thu  General  Ashenilily.  We  have 
culled  Ur  Lee  the  must  learned  of  Scottish 
eccltuiniitics.  In  this  rFsgiect,  indeed,  he 
reiirvsented  a  type  of  cbumcter  now  ex- 
tremely rare.  He  pursued  his  nsearchcs  to 
the  hut  iu  the  must  recoaclito  departmenbi 
i>f  iniiuiry  f'vm  a  pure  love  ot  study  for  its 
eoa  sahe ;  and  pmbably  the  very  variety 
and  occiiuiulotiuu  uf  liis  learning;,  oiujoineil 

principal  reoKon  why  he  gave  so  little  [irouf 


to  the  worid  of  his  undoubtedly  great  erudi- 
tion. Subjoined  we  give  what  we  believe  ia 
■  complete  list  of  hia  publications,  with  th« 
exception  of  a  reprint,  published  by  Means 
Blackwood  in  lafi^  of  a  very  ijuaint  and 
beautiful  old  treatise,  entitled  "The 
Mother's  Lcgacie  to  her  unborn  Child,"  by 
Elizabeth  Joceliuo,  with  an  intereetins  Inu- 

Saphical  and  crittcol  jireface  by  tbe  editor, 
ow  much  be  moy  have  contributw!  in  other 
waya  to  literature,  we  cannot  tell ;  wc  knoirr, 
however,  that  he  wrote  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  articles  in  Urewater's  Encyclopffidia, 
one  of  which — that  on  "ABtrology" — w>« 
written,  we  have  been  told,  in  the  course  ot 
an  evening  ubilc  he  was  away  from  homew 
Though  it  boa  often  been  regretted  Uiat  • 
uuiu  known  to  be  pusaeescd  of  etorea  of 
knowleil^so  various,  and,  we  believe,  W 
accurate,  imiiarted  sii  amoll  a  t>ortian  of 
them  to  the  workl  in  the  fnrm  of  boobi, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  researches  and 
labours  of  X>r  Lee  have  proved  aerviceable 
in  other  ways  to  literature.  It  deserves  to 
be  remembered,  for  bislauco,  that  Dr  M'Cria 
was  largely  indebted  in  the  composition  oC 
hia  hfe  ot  Melville  to  an  elaborate  collection 
rrfM.S.S.  on  the  subject,  freely  placed  at  bil 
disjiosal  by  hia  friend  Dr  Lee.  Aa  a  biblio- 
grapher, es(>ecially  in  Bible  literature,  Dr 
Lee  had  few  erjuala.  Aa  a  collector  of  bookl, 
we  jireaume,  he  bud  none  in  thie  country. 
His  passion  for  accuinuUting  in  this  nspeot 
amounted  indeed  to  weakness,  for  he  niid 
often  nii»re  boolu  than  it  wa9  possible  not 
•mly  to  use  but  even  to  find  room  for.  It  il 
a  known  fact  that  at  one  time  he  had  m 
setiarate  hired  house  for  containincbis  book^ 
while  every  avaiUble  coiner  ol  hia  own 
dwellitig  was  cr;iuuue(l,  not  excepting  tb« 
very  lobbies.  Till  within  a  coioi>aratively 
recent  date,  no  considerable  sale  of  buola 
could  take  place  at  whieh  one  did  not  espy, 
a(  some  hour  uf  the  day,  the  spare  and 
venerable,  liut  to  the  lost  erect  and  even 
graceful  Ggans  of  Principal  Lee.  Nor  siuUl 
we  soon  forget  that  reverend  and  BoboluSy 


.  luusel,  often  ciiuched  with  such 

i|uaiut  felicity,  whieh  at  tbe  oiieniog  of  each 
college  aeasion  remiudeJ  thememberaof  our 
University  that  another  academii:  year  hod 
came  round.  The  foUowini;  is  the  bat  o( 
^ubhca^iou4  obove  referred  to  ; — 1.  Sermon 
'■  I'ublic  ]>is|iensa>7  and  Viu  ' 
I,  6vo,  lim.  'i.  Sermon  b< 
uun*'8   Lodge,  aa  Chaplain   to 

d  liodge  of  Scotland,  8vo,  Pertli,  Iuia 

3.  liomarks  on  the  Complaints  of  the  King's 
Printers  as  to  ex|Kirting  Biides  from  Enif- 
knd  8vo,  Edinburgh  IMM.  4.  Memorial  for 
tbe  Bible  Societies,  Jtc,  Hvo,  l»M.  T..  Re- 
marks  on  the  Answera  tor  the  King's  Print- 
era  as  to  the  exiJortation  of  Bibles,  8vo,  ISai. 
C.  Sermon  before  the  Society  in  Scothind 
for  Projiagnting  Christian  Knowledge,  8vo, 
1829.  _  7.  lyetter  on  the  Annuity-taj  and 
Kecleaiastical  Arrangements  of  tltlinbuivh. 
8vu,  IS^     S.  Letter  to  Lord  Melville  I^ 
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tive  to  Glasgow  University,  8vo,  1837.  9. 
Befutation  of  Charges  made  against  Dr 
Lee  bv  Dr  Ghalmere  and  Others,  8vo,  1837. 
10.  Observations  on  Lyon's  **  History  of  St 
Andrews,"  8vo,  1839.  11.  Admonition  on 
the  Observance  of  the  Lord's  Day— Address 
upon  the  Fast — Pastoral  Letter  on  Family 
Worship,  1834-36.  12.  Pastoral  Letter  for 
the  General  Assembly,  1843.  13.  Catalogue 
of  Books  sold  by  Auction,  1842.  Dr  Lee 
died  in  the  b^inniu(!r  of  May  1859. 

LEITUH,  Kev.  William,  D.D.,  formerly 
minister  of  Monimail,  afterwards  Principal 
of  Oueen*8  College,  Canada,  was  bom  at 
Rothesay  about  the  vear  1817,  and  died  at 
Kingston  on  the  9tn  May  1864.  He 
completed  his  education  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow.  Whilst  a  student  in  the 
latter  institution  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  departments  of  mathematics 
and  physical  science ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that,  for  several  seasons,  he  was  intrusted 
with  the  charge  of  the  astronomical  ob- 
servatory, and  on  various  occasions  con- 
ducted the  classes  of  Dr  Nichol,  Professor 
of  Astronomy,  and  Dr  Meiklam,  Pix>fes8or 
of  Natural  Philosophy.  During  these  years 
cl  study  and  soleutiiic  pursuit,  he  accjuired 
that  profound  and  varied  knowleilge,  and 
those  habits  of  close  and  accurate  .obser- 
vation, which  afterwards  so  much  distin- 
guished him — in  short,  the  development  of 
that  academic  mind  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  all  who  knew  him,  pointeil  to  the  Pro- 
fessor's chair  as  his  appropriate  place. 
Everything  alK)ut  him,  his  conversation, 
habits,  pursuits,  and  even  household  e<|uip- 
mentSj  indicated  the  scientific  enquirer. 
The  Rigantic  telescope  in  his  lobby,  which 
his  MonimaU  parishioners  contemplated  and 
■poke  of  with  awe :  hismicroscofies  and  other 
apparatus  filling  nis  study  :  the  last  scien- 
tific journal  on  liis  table  ;  all  gave  indicatitm 
that  his  was  a  mind  Uiat  loved  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  science  of  the  ilay.  Even 
when  he  took  to  keeping  bees,  the  thing  was 
dtme^  not  as  a  recreation,  but  as  a  matter 
of  science.  For  some  seasons  he  watched 
the  busy  insects  in  his  garden,  experimenting 
upon  them  with  all  sorts  of  contrivances  ; 
and  we  believe,  that,  at  one  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  ne  eiubo<lied  the  results 
of  his  investigations  in  a  memoir  im])arting 
much  curious  information.  If  we  mistake 
not,  several  pa|>ers  of  his  on  this  subject 
afterwards  api)eared  in  **  (iood  Words."  In 
consequence  of  such  habits^  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty of  occupying  the  i>osition  of  i)opular 
lecturer  ;  and  there  are  many  in  this  (quarter 
who  still  remember  with  much  gratification 
the  instruction  he  communicated  in  his  lec- 
tures, dehvered  before  numerous  audiences, 
on  Astronomy,  Electricity,  and  even  such 
topics  as  Artillery  projectiles,  and  the  Minie 
Kifle.  But  astronomy  was  undoubtedly  his 
fortf.  He  wrote  for  **  (rood  VVonls"  a  series 
of  articles  on  his  favourite  theme,  which 
were  afterwunls  collected  and  publishe<J  in 
a  small  volume,  under  the  title  of  '*  God's 
Glory  in  the  Heavens."    It  is  a  work  of  no 
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ordinary  merit.     In  simple  and  appropriate 
language  it  explains  many  of  the  startliofr 
phenomena  of   the   starry  heavens ;   ana 
without  in  the  least  disparaging  the  some* 
what  over-wrought,   although  instructive, 
volumes  of  his  friend  Dr  Kichol    pu  the 
same  subject,  we  must  ^ve  Mr  I«itch*8 
volume  tlie  palm  of  superiority  for  promise 
cuousness  and  a  peculiariy  feucitous  expo- 
sition of  the  newest  discoveries  in  astrono- 
mical science.  He  even  turned  his  knowledge 
to   practical   account    in   the   heating    of 
churches — the  churches  of  Monimail,  Cupar, 
and  many  others  besides,  being  warmed  by 
stoves  on  a  principle  of  nis  suggestion.^    It 
is  more  piurticularly,  however,  as  a  minister 
that  he  will  be  remeral)ered  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood.   The  clerical  profession  was  that 
of  his  deliberate  dioice,  springing  from  an 
eamt*^t  desire  to  benefit  spiritually  his  fel- 
lowmen.     Having  been  licensee!  to  preach 
the  Gospel  in  1839,  he  was  soon  after  en- 
gaged as  assistant  to  the  Kev.  Dr  Stevenson, 
at  that  time  minister  of  Arbn>ath,  and, 
afterwards  an  assistant  to  the  aged  minister 
of  Kirkden,  in  the  same  Presbytery.     In 
1843,  on  the  presentation  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Leven  and  Melville,  he  became  minister  of 
Monimail,  and  there  he  continued  till  1800, 
when  he  was  selected  by  the  Trustees  of 
Queen's  College,    Kingston,  for  the  ofiice 
of  PrincijwU    and  Primarius    Professor  of 
Divinity  in  that  institution.     His  parochial 
labours  at  Monimail  were  manifold,  and 
most  acceptal)le  to  all  classes  of  his  parish- 
ioners.    Sabbath  and  week  day  he  was  ever 
at  his  post :  on  the  former,  not  only  offi- 
ciating in  the  church,  but  also  giving  even- 
ing services  in  school-rooms  in  the  villages  ; 
and  on  the  latter,  visiiting  regularly  from 
house  to  house.     Few  ministers  are  in  the 
habit  of  doing  more  parochial  work,  f<ir 
with  inclefatigable  assiduity  he  gave  himself 
from  day  to  Jay  to  the  efficient  superinten- 
dence of  day  schools,   parish  library,  the 
poor,  and  especially  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  young  in  the  Sabbath  School.  lAmK, 
accordingly,  will  his  lab(>ur«  be  remembered 
in  Monimail,  and  the  kindliest  sentiments 
be  awakened  in  the  hearts  of  the  parish- 
ioners there  as  they  recal  the  bland  look 
and    genial  accents  of  a  minister   whose 
every  and  most  earnest  desire  was  for  their 
temi)oral  and  spiritual  welfare.     Dr  Leitch 
was  constivntly  writing.    To  use  one  of  his 
own  expressions,  he  always  **  studied  with 
the  ))en  in  his  hand."    But  we  are  not  aware 
that  he  has  left  behind  him  any  lengthened 
or  consecutive  treatise.     Besides  the  astro- 
nomical work  already  referred  to,  he  was 
author  of   many  articles  in    ^^Macphail's 
Edinburgh     Magazine,"     and    latterly    in 
"  Good  Words,"  to  both  of  which  periodicals 
he  was  a  regular  contributor.     At  the  time 
of  the  discussions  relative  to   our  Parish 
Schools,  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  that 
subject,  which  was  mucli  thought  of,  and 
extensively  cii-culatwl ;  and  many  years  ago. 
a  sermon  of  his  was  given  in  tlie  seccmu 
volume  of  the  **  Church  of  Scotland  Pulpit," 
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anUtted  the  "  Missiunatr'B  Wntrant,"  p*r- 
bain  the  best  «nuon,  certainly  one  of  tbe 
moBt  powerfully-reMoned  uicl  eloquently- 
worded,  in  tbe  two  Tolumta  of  that  publioa- 
tion.  Hid  thMlosy  was  not  (hat  of  the 
modem  knd  critical  school,  but  founded  on 
the  earnest  and  prof{iunil  study  of  the 
Evangelical  Divines  uE  the  niteentb  and 
■evcDteeDth  ceoturics ;  and  thercfon  of  a 
far  more  anlid  and  mucultne  (leecri|ition  ; 
in  a  word,  the  goiid  old  theology  of  the 
Howes,  the  Baxtem,  and  the  En<kmea  of 
lonner  days.  V^'e  have  nu  lioulit  that,  had 
ho  been  siiared,  he  would  have  uiaile  a  dee|> 

on  the  theology  of  the  Canndiaa  Church  : 
and,    perhapfl,   left  behind  hini  a  body  ot 


UIk 


,npoinl 


■a  frinciiial  in  the  Cj 
been  pronounced  by  competent  judges  a 
great  Bucow.  The  College,  when  he  en- 
tered it,  and,  indeed,  still,  may  be  said  to 
be  in  its  infancy.  But  no  one  could  be 
better  fitted  than  Dr  LeJtvli  for  the  work  of 
ormnisatinn  ;  and  in  thi«  Geld  he  was  con- 
tinually UUmrino— straining  every  nerve  Co 
complete  the  hUH'  of  I'rofemocs  in  all  the 
faculUes  of    Uuiveraity  Htudy,  secure  ade- 

Suate  endowments,  and  acquire  a  prvKtJge 
IT  the  new  establishment  equal  to  that  of 
any  of  the  mi>re  aucient  aeaCs  of  leaminj;. 
Id  addition  to  thia,  he  sought  to  niaintam 
in  tlw  pulpit,  the  piatfunu.  and  conjuiittce- 
niom,  the  cauae  ol  the  Church  of  Scotland 
in  Canada.  Indeed,  we  haie  more  Chan  a 
suspicion  that  his  uuit  illnens  hob  precipi- 
tated by  labuun  of  tliia  kind  in  her  behalf. 
loMtead  of  conseccatin);  the  sumwer  vaca- 
tion to  rest  from  the  nintei's  many  toils, 
and  incongenialstudieti,  he  occupied  himself 
ill  (ravelling  amongst  the  cliurchee,  and 
beariug  aleadint;  iiart  in  public  and  other 
meeUnga  of  an  ecclesiaadcal  kind,  so  that, 
when  the  Collide  session  couimenced,  he 
came  to  the  duties  of  IiIh  chair  in  no  small 
degree  jaded  and  exliauaU.'d.  He  left  be- 
hind hun  one  son  and  one  daughter  to 
moum  his  Ions,  His  wifedied  at  Monimiul 
many  years  ago.  In  many  parts  ot  the 
country,  bat  esiKciully  in  Fife,  there  are 
fricndB  wbu  will  never  cease  to  eherinh  his 
memoiy.  While  his  talents  and  learning 
were  of  the  big h«it  order,  reflecting  honciur 
nt  ODcfuiiun  himBelf  aud  the  sacred  prufea- 
pion  to  which  he  devuted  them  all,  his  bear- 
I  were   ever,  and  in   no 


lug  laugh  ill  private,  when  cheerful  go. 
sation  was  goiug  on,  indicated  the  genial 
Bympathies  of  the  man.  Dc  Leitch  was 
man  whose  personal  worth,  diBtinguishi 
attainments,  and  labours  in  the  Christii._ 
ministry  had  won  for  him  the  reganl  and 
■Section  of  a  large  circle  of  friencls  both  in 
Moiiimail  and  other  diBtricts  of  Fife.     In 


lerson  be  wav  inclined  di  Ehvui»ui:«ai  ma 
lead  was  large,  and  almost  entirely  bold  : 
his  walk  aemewhat  lame  in  consequence  of 
dlBSBM  in  the  leg  in  early  youth  ;  his  faca 
ever  beamii^  with  good  humour.  We  do 
□ot  believe  he  was  ever  angry  in  his  life : 
certainly,  although  we  knew  him  well,  and 
'  '  most  frequent  opportunities  of  witneas* 
his  deportmeat,  sumetimee  in  drcum- 
ices  of  great  provocation,  we  do  Dot 
remember  a  single  instance  of  his  equani- 
mity beinj;  disturbed,  or  of  his  showint; 
resentment  in  word  or  even  look.  By  Dp 
Leitch 's  death  the  Chureh  lost  one  of  her 
accomplished  and  elhcient  office- 
rx,  and  til  who  had  the  houour  of  hia 
friendHhip  one  of  the  most  kindly  and  loving 
of  friends.  We  believe  his  last  illiteSB— ae- 
comiianied  with  spoBms  of  the  heart— wia 
continued  and  very  severe.  Butnuuiy 
.  and  Btt«utjve  friends  encom|«sBed  hu 
bed — did  all  in  their  power  to  mitigate  hia 
lore  distress,  and  saw  him  de|iasit^  in  aa 
lonoured  grave.  His  was  undeniaUy  % 
ife  of  tshristian  .usefulness  :  bis  eoul  in  de- 
larting  was  cheered  by  the  hope  of  the 
iiiei^el;  and  his  end  wae  the  peace  of  tboaa 
»ho  die  in  the  Lord.  ■  We  team  from  tba 
'  I'resbyteriou,"  a  Canadian  pubhcatioo, 
.hat  a  m<ivemEnt  had  been  set  on  /out  to 
endow  a  memorial  Prefessorship  in  (he 
Theological  faculty  as  "a  tribute  (o  (ba 
Itenviiial  worth,  eiteiisiro  attajumunte,  and 
zealous  hiboura  of  the  late  PrincipaL"    The 

Sopusal  is  to  erect  a  new  cbajr  for  Church 
Istory.  In  commenting  upon  the  mova- 
meitt,  the  "  I:*re8bylerian  saya  : — Dr  Leitcll 
is  acknowledged  to  have  sacrificeil  much 
and  toiled  arduously  in  behalf  of  Queea'i 
Uuivenuty.  While  caring  incessantly  for 
all  the  dejiortmentB  of  the  institution,  he 
was  particularly  devoteil  to  the  business  uf 
his  own  class-room.  His  studeuU  speaJc 
with  enthusiustjc  gratitude  uf  the  value  at 
his  prelections  and  of  the  fatherly  interest 
he  took  in  them  as  aspirants  to  the  oHice  ol 
the  ministry.  His  mo'le  ot  sugicrintendinK 
their  preparations  for  the  solemn  work  u 
caring  for  souls  was  somewhat  novel,  but 
eminently  practical,  and  there  la  no  doubt, 
OS  we  have  heard  several  of  tbem  reDiark, 
that  hod  hia  lite  been  spared  his  couna 
when  fully  matured  would  have  been  most 
interesting  and  useful.  A  substantial  tribute 

nected  in  some  nay  with  the  scene  of  bis 
laleat  efforts,  occurs  very  naturally  lo  hia 
friends  in  Scotland  and  in  this  country  >■  a 
l>roii«r  object  for  co-ojieraliou,  and  it  is  sug- 
gested, very  happily  we  think,  that  it  shouIU 
consist  uf  a  theological  professorHhip.  Nu 
more  appropriate  means  of  honuuring  and 

Grpetuating  his  memory  could  be  advised, 
will  be  infinitely  better  than  any  monu- 
ment of  stone  or  marble,  more  consonant 
with  tile  spirit  and  tastes  of  the  man  whcae 
name  it  will  honour,  a  fitter  reflectioD  to 
posterity  of  the  jHUtiuutar  B]iecies  of  useful- 
ness  to  which  all  his  powers  and  Mquin- 
meati  were  ever  BubservieaC. 
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LESLIE,  David,  first  Lord  Newark,  a 
celebrated  military  commander,  was  the 
fifth  son  of  Sir  Patrick  Leslie  of  Pitcairlv, 
Commendator  of  Lindores  by  his  wife  Lady 
Jean  Stuart,  second  daughter  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Orkney.  In  his  youth  he  went  into 
the  service  of  Gustavtis  Adolphus,  King  of 
Sweden,  and  having  highly  distinguisned 
himself  in  the  wars  of  Germany,  roee  to  the 
rank  of  Colonel  of  Horse.  When  the  Civil 
Wars  broke  out  in  Britain  he  returned  to 
Scotland,  and  was  appointed  Major-General 
of  the  arm^,  which,  under  the  Earl  of  Leven, 
marched  into  Euj^land  to  aid  the  Parlia- 
mentary forces  in  j  an uary  1G44.  He  mainly 
contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  King's  trooi>8 
at  Marston  Muir,  in  July  of  that  year ;  the 
Scots  cavalry  under  his  command  having 
broken  and  uLBjiersed  the  right  wing  of  the 
Roy^alists.  In  1645,  aft^r  the  defeat  of  Gen. 
Baillie  at  Kilsyth,  (}en.  David  Leslie  was  re- 
called with  the  Scottish  horse  from  the  seige 
of  Hereford,  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the 
Marquis  of  Montrose,  whom  he  overthrew 
after  a  sanguinary  engagement  at  PhUip- 
haugh,  near  Selkirk,  on  the  13th  September 
of  that  year.  For  this  victory  the  Committee 
of  Estates  afterwards  voted  him  a  gold  chain 
with  50,000  merks,  out  of  the  fine  imposed 
on  the  Man^uis  of  Douglas,  one  of  the 
Royalists'  officers  eng^ed  in  the  action. 
Leslie  subsequently  rejoined  the  Scots  army 
under  the  Earl  of  Leven,  then  lying  before 
Newark -upon-Trent,  and  on  its  return  into 
Scotland  he  was  declared  Lieutenant- 
Genera],  and  had  a  ix'usiun  settled  upon 
him  of  £1000  per  month,  over  and  above  his 
nay  as  Colonel  of  the  Perthshire  Horse. 
\Vith  a  force  of  about  0000  men  he  proceeded 
into  the  northern  districts,  and  afterwards 
passed  to  the  Western  Isles,  and  completely 
su|)])ressed  the  insurrection  in  favour  of  the 
Kmg,  which  had  been  set  on  foot  by  Mon- 
trose and  his  adherents  in  these  parts.  In 
1648  when  the  engagement  was  entered  upon 
for  the  rescue  of  King  Charles,  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  Parliament,  Leslie  was  offered  i 
the  command  of  the  horse  on  the  occasion,  > 
but  declined  to  serve,  the  Church  having 
disapproved  of  the  expedition.  Of  the  army  | 
that  remained  in  Scotland,  he  retained  the  | 
rank  of  Major-GeneraL  la  1G50,  after  i 
Cburles  II.  had  taken  the  covenant,  David 
Leslie  was,  on  the  resignation  of  the  Earl  of 
Leven,  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  forces  raised  in  his  l)ehalf.  By  his  cool- 
ness, vigilance,  and  sagacity,  he  repeatedly 
baffled  the  superior  army  of  Cromwell,  whom 
he  at  last  shut  up  in  Dunbar  ;  but,  >delding 
to  the  impetuous  demands  of  the  Committee 
of  Church  and  State,  by  whom  he  was  ac- 
comi)anie<l,  and  who  controlled  all  his  move- 
ments, he  rashly  descended  from  his  com- 
manding position,  and  in  consequence 
sustained  a  signal  defeat  from  Cromwell, 
Sept. 3, 1G50.  With  the  remains  of  his  army 
he  retired  to  Stirling,  where  he  made  the 
most  skilful  defensive  dispositions,  and  was 
able,  for  a  time,  to  check  Cromwell  in  his 
victorious  career.    Being  joined  by  Charles, 
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who  himself  assumed  the  conuuand,  Leslie 
marched  as  Lieutenant-General  of  the  King's 
army  into  England,  and  was  present  at  ue 
defeat  of  the  Royal  forces  at  Worcester, 
Sept,  3,  1651.  He  escaped  from  the  battle, 
but  was  intercepted  in  his  retreat  through 
Yorkshire,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  where  he  remained  tiU  1C60,  being 
fined  £4000,  by  CromweU's  Act  of  Grace. 
1654.  After  the  Restoration,  General 
Leslie,  in  consideration  of  his  emiueiit 
services  and  suffering  in  the  Royal  cause. 
was  created  Lord  Newark,  by  i>atent,  dated 
August  31,  1661,  to  him,  and  the  heirs  male 
of  his  body.  He  also  obtained  a  pension  of 
£500  a-year.  In  June  1667,  he  received  a 
further  proof  of  his  Majesty's  favour  by  a 
letter  from  Charles,  dated  the  10th  of  that 
month,  assuring  him  of  his  continued  con- 
fidence, and  that  he  was  fully  satisfied  of  his 
conduct  and  loyalty,  his  Lordship's  enemies 
having  endeavour^  to  impress  the  King 
against  him.  His  Lordship  died  in  1682. 
He  had  married  Jean,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Yorke,  Knight,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  who 
succeeded  him,  and  six  daughters.  Upon 
the  decease,  in  1604,  of  David,  second  Lord 
Newark,  without  heirs-male,  the  title  waa 
assumed  by  his  daughter,  and  continued  to 
be  borne  by  her  descendants  till  1793,  when 
it  was  disallowed  by  the  House  of  Lords  and 
is  considered  extinct. 

LESLIE,  John,  commonly  called  Lord 
Newark,  died  at  Exmouth,  June  5,  1818. 
He  was  a  native  of  North  Britiun,  and  many 
years  Lieut. -Colonel  of  the  Old  Bufh  or  3d 
root,  and  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  King. 
He  was  a  friend  to  the  distre£»ed,  and  the 
poor  always  found  in  him  a  liberal  benefac- 
tor. His  Lordship  was  the  fourth  direct 
lineal  descendant  trom  Lieut. -Gen.  David 
Leslie,  who  commanded  the  Scotch  Parlia- 
mentary forces  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar, 
Sept.  3,  1650. 

LESLIE— ROTHES,  The  Family  op, 
Bortholemewde  Leslyn,  a  noble  Hungarian, 
settled  with  his  followers  in  the  district  of 
Garioch,  in  Aberdeenshire,  in  the  reign  of 
W^illiam  I.,  and  was  ancestor  of  the  various 
families  of  Leslie,  those  of  Rothes,  Balqu- 
hane.  Wardes,  Warthill,  &c.,  (see  Burke's 
Landed  Gentry).  The  sixth  in  succession 
from  Bartholomew  was  Sir  Andrew  de 
Leslie,  Knt,  who  marrried,  in  the  time  of 
Robert  I.,  Mary,  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
Sir  Alexander  Abernethy,  of  Abemethy,  by 
whom  he  obtained  the  baronies  of  Rothes 
and  Ballenbreich.  Sir  Andrew  was  one  of 
the  barons  who  signed  the  letter  to  the 
Pone,  in  1320,  asserting  the  inde|>endence 
of  Scotland.  His  descendant,  George  Leslie, 
of  Rothes,  was  elevated  to  the  i>eerage  of 
Scotland  before  the  20th  March  1457,  by 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Rothes,  County  Elgin. 
His  Lordsbi[)  married,  first,  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Lundin  of  Lundin,  County^ 
Fife,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter.  Mar-' 

firet,  married  to  George  Leslie  of  Leslie, 
he    Earl   marrieii,    secondly,    Christian, 
daughter  of  Sir  W^illiam  Haiiburton,  Lord 
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Dirleton.  by  vhoin  he  bad  Ocnrgo,  Becom 
EuL  This  nobleman  and  his  bruther  Wi[ 
liam.,  tailing  together  at  Fli^iden,  in  1513 
the  peerage  devolved  upon  the  Bun  of  tbi 
Utter,  Geor^,  third  Earl,  who  died  in  1558 
at  Dieppe,  m  retiiming  to  Scotlanil,  and 
vu  eucceeJed  by  his  eldest  aon,  (by  his 
second  «if«,  Agnes,  second  d&uj;bter  of  Sir 
John  Soraerville  of  Canibusnethim),  An- 
drew, fourth  Earl,  who  mnrrieil,  HrHt,  10th 
June  1548,  Griiel,  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Uomilton  of  Finnart,  by  nhnm  he  had 
John,  fifth  EarL  This  nobleman  married 
Anne,  rtauKhter  of  John,  Earl  of  Mar.  and 
dying  in  Ilrll,  was  succented  by  hit)  son, 
John,  sixth  Earl,  vho  carried  the  sword  of 
Rtate  nhen  Charles  II.  was  crowned  at 
Scone,  in  1651.  His  Lonli-hiti'B  estates  were 
subsequently  conliscated  tor  his  adherence 
to  that  monarch,  and  he  became  a  prisoner 
bimself  at  the  Battle  of  VVureeiter.  After 
the  RestoraOon,  however,  he  was  re-instated 
in  hif  property,  was  constitu(nl  l^resident  of 
the  OiuDcil,  and  appoiutwl  Higli  Treasurer 
and  High  Chancellor  of  Scotland.  His 
Lonhihiu  obtained  a  charter  in  l(iO:l.  con- 
ferrini;th«  Earldom  of  Knthrs  and  Baronies 
of  Lealie  and  Bollenbreich,  in  default  of 
male  iasue,  upon  hia  eldest  daughter  and 
her  descendants,  male  and  female,  and  ac- 
quired an  acetssion  of  honour  2flth  Slny 
16IJ0,  being  created  Baron  Auclimutv  and 
Caakieberry,  Viscount  of  Luj^wn,  hart  of 
Leslie,  Maniup»  of  Ballenbreich.  and  Duke 
of  Uothes.  His  Grace  married  the  Lady 
Anne  Lindesar.  eldest  d.iiigiiter  of  John 
Eari  of  Crawford,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters ;  but  as  he  died  without  male 
issue  in  1G81,  the  ilukedora  and  inferior 
tiUes  of  IGftO  eipired,  while  the  Earldom  of 
Rothes,  according  to  the  limitation  of  IH&I, 
devolveil  upon  his  (Jrace's  eldeut  daughter. 
Lady  Margaret  Leslie,  oa  Count"™  of 
Rotbes,  who  maTriul  in  ir>T4.  Charles 
Hamilton.  liCth  Earl  of  Hoildington,  and 
d)-ing  in  1700,  m-as  Bucc*e.!e.l  by  lier  eldest 
son.  John,  who  nssumcri  the  surname  of 
Leslie,  and  l>ecame  seventh  E.ir1  of  Rothes, 
His  Lordship  was  appo]nt4!d  Vice-Admiral 
of  Scotbtnd  in  1714.  He  married  Jane, 
daughter  of  John,  second  MarnuesB  of 
Tweeildale,  High  Chancellor  of  Scotland  ; 
and  dying  in  1722,  was  succeeileil  bv  lus 
eldest  son,  John,  eighth  Earl,  K.T.,  a 
Lieutenant-General  in  the  army,  anri  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Fmxn  in  Ireland. 
UisLonli-hipmarrieit  first,  in  1741,  Hannah, 

S^ungest  <laugbternnd  co-heir  of  Matthew 
nward,  Ewi.,  of  Thorpe,  County  Norfolk, 
by  whnin  he  bod  John,  his  Buccessor,  with 
another  son  and  two  daugbten.  He  mar- 
ried secondly,  Miwi  Lloyd,  daughter  of 
Mary,  Countess  o[  Ha<ldinston,  by  her  first 
busl^nd,  butby  her  (who  mairieil  secondly, 
BenneC  Langti>n,  Esq.  of  Langton,  anil 
diol  in  1820)  had  nn  issue.  He  died  in 
]7fi7,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  ehier  son, 
John,  ninth  Earl,  who  married  Jane, 
daughter  of  Thomas  MaitUnd,  Ebi).,  but 
dying  without  issue  in  1773,  was  succeeeded 


ip's  right  of  succession  was  disputed  by 
her  uncle,  the  Hon,  Andrew  Leslie,  Equerry 
to  the  Princess  Dowot^er  of  ^ales,  but  the 
Court  of  Session  <lecided  Id  her  favour. 
The  Countess  roamed  fira^,  in  17CC,  George 
Raymond  }ivelyn.  Esq.,  youngest  sun  of 
William  Evetjrn  Glanville,  Esq.  uf  Clere, 
anrI  hod  an  only  surviving  eon,  George 
William,  her  euceiwor-  Her  Ladyship 
man-ied  secondly,  in  1772,  Sir  Lucas  Pepys, 
Bart,,  by  whom  (who  died  in  lS.tO)  she  bad 
issue.  The  Countess  died  in  ISIO,  and  was 
aucceeded  by  her  eldest  son.  George  William, 
tenth  Earl,  bom  28th  March  17r.8,  who 
married  firat,  24th  May  1789,  HenrietU 
Anne  Pelham.  elilest  daughter  of  Thomas 
first  Eari  of  Chichester,  Jjy  whom  (who 
died  in  1797)  be  had  Henrietta  Anne,  who 
succeeded  him  as  third  Countess,  bom  in 
171KI,  and  mBiried  in  1806,  George  Gwyther. 


led   the 
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Leslie,  and  had  issue.  Tbe  Coun 
13th  January  1^19  (her  husband  24th 
March  1829)  and  was  succeeded  by  her 
sun,  George  XVilliam  Evelyn,  eleventh  Karl, 
bom  8th  November  ISW,  who  married, 
7th  May  18.11.  I^isa,  third  daughter  of  CoL 
Anderson,  Morshcad.  Colonel.Commandant 
of  Engineers,  and  dying  10th  March  1841, 
left  (with  a  daughter,  Henrietta  Anderson 
Morshead)  an  only  son,  George  William 
Evelyn  Leslie  Leslie,  twelfth  Earl,  and 
Baron  LeHlie  and  BiiUenbreich  in  the  Peer:u 


1  lying  « 


succeeded  by  hia 


LESLIE,  HEsniFTTA  ANDmaoH 
MonsHEAD.  Countess  of  Itotbes,  Bnronees 
Leslie  and  Ballenbreich,  was  bom  in  1832, 
and  ancceedeil  her  brother  in  1859 ;  she 
married,  in  1801,  the  Hon.  Geoige  WaUfe- 

Entve  Leslie,  M.P.,  younger  sun  of  the 
ite  Right  Hon,  William  Earl  Walde- 
grave,C.B.,  K-N. 

LESLIE,  Alexaweh,  was  the  second 
son  of  David,  tbini  Earl  of  Leven,  and  Lady 
Ann  Wemyss,  He  was  admitted  advocate 
on  the  14lh  of  Julf  1719,  and  succeeded  bis 
nephew  as  fifth  Earl  of  Leven  and  fourth 
EarIofMelville,inl729-  He  wasai.pointed 
a  Lord  of  Council  and  Session  in  the  room 
of  James  Erskine  of  (irange,  and  took  his 
seat  on  tbe  llth  of  July  1734.  He  repre- 
sented  his  Majesty  George  the  Second  aa 
Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  from  1741  to  l/M- 
was  chosen  one  of  the  representative  Peers 
in  1747 — appoiijteil  to  succeed  Lord  Tor- 
phiohen  as  one  of  the  Lrrds  of  Police  in 
1754;  ond  dieil  at  Balcarres  on  the  2d  uf 


Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Eilinburgh. 
—This  eminent  philosopher  breathe.!  lis 
last  on  the  night  of  Saturday  the  3<1  of 
November  1332.  at  his  Beat  of  Coates,  situate 
within  two  miles  of  Largo,  in  Fifcshire.  the 
phLCG  of  his  birtb.  We  grieve  to  think  that 
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his  fate  was  too  probably  hastened  by  one 
of  th(»e  foibles  which  sometimes  cmiously 
protrude  themselves  amidst  the  better 
powers  and  habitudes  of  his  original  and 
vigorous  min^  a  contempt  of  medicine, 
and  an  unwillmgness  to  think  that  he  could 
be  seriously  ilL  A  neglected  cold,  and  ex- 
posure to  wet,  in  superintending  some  im* 
provements  on  his  much-loved  place,  fol- 
lowed by  erysipelas  in  one  of  his  l^s,  not 
much  headed  by  himself  at  first,  brought  (m 
his  death.  He  was  out  on  his  grounds  on 
Wednesday  se'nnight ;  but  the  disorder  from 
that  day  increased  so  rapidly  as  to  finish  its 
sad  work,  as  already  mentioned,  on  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday  night.  He  was  bom  iin 
April  1766,  and  destined,  we  believe,  bv 
his  parents,  to  follow  the  bumble  though 
respectable  occupations  connected  with  a 
small  farm  and  milL  But  before  he  reached 
his  twelfth  year,  he  had  attracted  consider- 
able notice  by  his  proneness  to  calculation 
and  geometrical  exercises ;  and  he  was,  in 
consequence,  early  mentioned  to  the  late 
Professor  John  Kobison,  and  by  him  to 
Professors  Plajrfair  and  Stewart.  They 
saw  him,  we  think,  in  his  boyhood,  and 
were  much  struck  by  the  extraordinary 
powers  which  he  then  displayeiL  After 
some  previous  education,  his  parents  were 
induced^  in  consequence  of  strong  recom- 
mendations, and  of  obtaining  for  him  the 
patron^e  of  the  late  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  to 
enter  him  a  student  at  the  University  of  St 
Andrews.  Having  passed  some  time  in 
that  ancient  seminary,  he  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, in  company  with  another  youth, 
destined  like  himself  to  obtain  a  high  niche 
in  the  temple  of  scientific  fame — James 
Ivory.  Whilst  a  student  in  the  University, 
he  was  introduced  to,  and  emjiloyed  by  Dr 
Adam  Smith,  to  assist  the  studies  of  his 
nephew  Mr  Douglas,  afterwards  Lord 
It^ton.  Disliking  the  church,  for  which, 
we  beheve,  he  had  been  intended  by  his 
parents,  he  proceeded  to  London,  after  com- 
pleting the  usual  course  of  study  in  Edin- 
Durgh.  He  carried  with  him  some  recom- 
mendatory letters  from  Dr  Smith  ;  and  we 
recollect  to  have  heard  him  mention,  that 
one  of  the  most  pressing  injunctions  with 
which  he  was  honoured  by  this  illustrious 
philosopher,  was  to  be  sure,  if  the  person  to 
whom  he  was  to  present  himselt  was  an 
author,  to  read  his  book  before  approaching 
him,  so  as  to  be  able  to  speak  of  it,  if  tliere 
should  be  a  fit  opportunity.  His  earliest 
employment  in  the  capital,  as  a  literarv'  ad- 
venturer, was  derived  from  the  late  Dr  Wm. 
Thomson,  the  author  of  many  and  various 
books,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of 
his  "  Life  of  Philip  the  Third,"  have  faUen 
into  oblivion.  Dr  Thomson's  ready  pen  was 
often  used  for  others,  who  took  or  got  the 
merit  of  his  labours  ;  and  if  we  recollect 
rightly,  he  employed  Mr  Leslie  in  writing 
or  correcting  notes  for  an  edition  of  the 
Bible  with  notes,  then  publishing  in  num- 
l)ers,  under  some  popular  theological  name. 
But  Mr  Leslie's  first  important  undertaking 
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was  a  translation  of  Buffon's  "Natural 
History  of  Birds,"  which  was  published  in 
1793,  in  nine  octavo  volumes.  The  sum  he 
received  for  it  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
pecuniary  independance  which,  unlike  many 
other  men  of  genius,  his  prudent  habits 
fortunately  enabled  him  early  to  attain. 
The  preface  to  this  work,  which  was  pub- 
lished anonymously,  is  characterised  by  all 
the  peculiarities  of  his  later  style;  but  it 
also  bespeaks  a  mind  of  great  native  vigour 
and  lofty  conceptions,  strongly  touched  with 
admiration  for  the  sublime  and  the  grand  in 
nature  and  science.  Sometime  afterwards 
he  proceeded  to  the  United  States  of 
Ameria,  as  a  tutor  to  one  of  the  distin- 
guished family  of  the  Randolphs,  and  after 
his  return  to  Britain,  he  engaged  with  the 
late  Mr  Thomas  Wedgwood,  to  accompany 
him  to  the  Continent,  various  parts  of  which 
he  visited  with  that  accomplished  person, 
whose  early  death  he  ever  lamented  as  a  loss 
to  science  and  to  his  country.     At  what 

Ceriod  Mr  Leslie  first  struck  into  that 
rilliant  field  of  enc^uiry,  where  he  became  so 
conspicuous  for  his  masterly  ex)ieriments 
and  striking  discoveries  regarding  radiant 
heat,  and  the  connection  between  light  and 
heat,  we  are  unable  to  say  ;  but  his  ofifferen- 
tial  thermometer— one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  delicate  instruments  that  inductive 
genius  ever  contrived  as  a  help  to  experi- 
mental enquiry,  and  which  rewardetl 
its  author  by  its  happy  ministry  to  the 
success  of  some  of  his  finest  experiments 
— must  have  been  invented  before  the 
year  1800,  as'  it  was  de8cril)ed,  we  think, 
in  Nicholson's  **  Philosophical  Journal" 
some  time  during  that  year.  The  results 
of  these  enquiries,  in  which  he  was  so 
much  aided  by  this  exquisite  instrument, 
were  publishecl  to  the  world  in  1804,  in 
his  celebrated  "Essay  on  the  Nature  and 
Propogation  of  Heat.'*  The  experimental 
devices  and  remarkable  discoveries  which 
distinguished  this  publication,  far  more 
than  atone  for  its  great  defects  of  method, 
its  very  questionable  theories,  and  its  trans- 
gressions against  that  simplicity  of  style 
which  its  aspiring  author  rather  spumed 
than  was  unable  to  exemplify,  but  which 
must  be  allowed  to  be  a  quality  peculiarly 
indispensable  to  the  communication  of 
scientific  knowledge.  The  work  was 
honoured,  on  the  f()llowing  year,  by  the 
unanimous  adjudication  to  its  author,  by 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  the 
Rumford  Medals,  appropriated  to  reward 
discoveries  in  that  province,  whose  nature 
and  limits  he  had  so  much  illustrated  and 
extended.  The  year  just  alluded  to  (1805) 
must,  on  other  accounts,  be  ever  viewe<l  as 
memorable  in  the  history  of  Mr  Leslie's  life, 
and  we  fear  we  must  add,  in  the  liistory  of 
ecclesiastical  persecutitm  of  the  followers  of 
science.  It  was  in  this  year  that  he  was 
elected  to  the  Mathematical  Chair  in  our 
University,  and  that  our  Church  Courts 
were  disturbed  and  contaminated  by  an  un- 
warrantable attempt  to  annul  that  election. 
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.But  we  glad);  pom  fmm  thia  huinilintinc 
oxhibitioD    to    puniur  the   mure   grateful 
thetse  fumishcl  liy  that  qonrae  of  e\pcri- 
loental    iliseoveiv,    by    wliii-h    Mr    Lvilie 
cunferred    now   luatto    on    thiit  cek-brat"-' 
BrminHT,  frnm  whicli  Bumc  uibi|(Uiileit  so 
of  the  Chureh  woul<l  havo  cut  liiin  forth 
an  unworthy  intruder.     It  was  in  IHtO,  i 
think,  that  be  arriTcd,  thrnugh  the  ass 
tance  of   another  of  his  ia^ninuf  contri 
ancea — bia  bygrorouUT— at  the  dincovciy  iif 
that  uo^ularly  beauUtiil  |>niCLSii  uf  artilicial 
congelMion,  which  enabiinl  him  to  cnavert 
vater  awl  ntercury  into  ifx.     We  hiuiptincd 
to  witnen  the  consitinmatinn  of  the  diii- 
oo»ery — at  leant  nt  the  iierformnnce  nf  one 
of  the  Gnt  aucceaiiful  riMmtitions  of  the  |>ro- 
OBM  by  which  it  wsa  erfectod ;  anil  we  eWt 
never  forget    tho    Joy    and  cJAtion   which 
b«meil  ou  thu  fiu»  of  tliu  (lixuovcrer,  as, 
with  hix  charocterixtic  gooit  nature,  ho  pa- 


listening  to  him,  allH'it  not  ha|>\>y  iu  the 
verbal  eipoaitiun  cvvu  of  liis  own  diHCoiirsefi, 
how  noble  and  elevating  inuiit  bn  the  iuttu>- 
taotion  derived  from  thuK  aiJ|uiriug  a  mas- 
tery over  the  powem  of  nature,  and  enabling 
man,  weak  and  Knite  as  he  ia,  to  reproduce 
•ome  of  ber  wondrouii  works.  Mr  Leslie 
waa  removed  to  the  chair  of  Natural  I'hilo- 
■onhy  in  ]ni9,  on  the  death  of  rrofeaaor 
PbTtair.  He  hod  previnusly  publishuE  his 
"Elementsof  Geometry,"  ondan  "Account 
of  ExperimentM  and  Inatnmieuts  dqiending 
on  the  lielation  of  Air  to  Heat  and  Mois- 
ture." Of  his  "  Elements  on  Natural  I'lii- 
JoBOjihy,"  after»'anls  cumpiled  for  tbu  use 
of  hiB  class,  only  one  volume  has  been  pub- 
lished. Ho  wrote,  beMdea  the  works  men- 
tioDe<l,  some  atlmirablo  articles  in  "1-be 
Edinburgh  lieview,"  and  neveral  very 
valuable  treotiaea  on  different  braucheii  of 
Phywca,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  "  Rncy. 
dopfodia  Britannica."  Hia  last,  and  cer- 
ttunly  one  of  his  best  and  most  interesting 
compositions,  was  'a  "  Discoursu  on  -  the 
History  of  Matheinatieal  apd  Physical 
Sdence,"duriugtheei);hteenthcentur>',  pre- 
fixed to  the  soventli  eilition  of  that  Natjon^ 
Encyclopieilia.  Ho  roceive<l  the  honour  of 
knishtbooil,  on  the  suggestion,  we  bellove, 
rf  fte  Lonl  ClianccUor.  It  would  bo  im- 
poHuble,  we  tliink.  for  any  intelligent  and 
wdl-cunntitutrd  wind  to  review  the  labours 

feeling  of  admiration  f<>r  his  inventive 
genius  and  vigorous  poweis,  and  rei>|iect  for 
that  eitensive  knowk-dKOi  which  his  active 
curiooity,  his  variniia  ruuling,  and  his 
happy  mom<fry  hojl  enabled  him  to  attain. 
S<Hne  few  of  his  coulenii>oraries  in  the  same 
walks  of  adencc  may  have  excelled  him  in 
protunilit;  of  understanding,  in  philosophi- 
cal caution,  and  in  logical  accuracy  :  but  we 
doubt  if  any  t<iir|iaHBe'l  him,  whihit  he  mimt 
he  allowed  to  have  aurpasned  many,  in  that 
creative  facidty — one  of  the  highest  and 
rarest  of  nuturo'a  gifts— which  leads  and  ia 
nectissaiy   1^    discovery,    though    not    oll- 
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sufGcient  of  itself  for  the  formation  of  sob 
conclusions  i  or  in  that  aubtilty  and  reach 
of  discernment  whieli  seins  the  finest  and 
least  obvious  relations  among  the  objecta  at 
science— which  elicits  the  l^ilen  seercla  of 
nature,  and  ministtn)  to  new  combination! 
of  her  imwers.  There  were  some  flawa,  it 
must  bo  allowed,  in  the  mind  of  thia  memor- 
able person.  Ite  strangely  undervalued 
some  bianohes  of  J>hi1oao]ihioa1  enquiry  ol 
high  importance  in  the  circle  oi  human 
knowledge.  His  crotulity  in  matters  of 
ordinary  lifu  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  aa 
crmH|jicuouB  ns  hia  tendency  to  sceptiinaia 
in  seiciics.  It  has  been  profoundly  le- 
tnarked  by  Mr  Dugald  Ktuart,  that  "al- 
though the  mathematician  may  be  pr»> 
vented,  in  liis  own  piirsuilti,  from  giiing  far 
astruv,  by  the  absiirdiliea  to  which  his  crron 
k-ad  liim,  he  is  seldom  n]>t  to  be  revolted 
by  nbsunl  conclusions  in  other  matlvn." 
TTios,  "even  iu  physio", "  he  adds,  "roatho- 
iimticians  haw  been  led  %■>  ocfpuesce  in  con- 
clusions which  apiieor  biiteous  to  men  of 
different  b.-vbiM."  Something  of  the  aanw 
kind  waa  ul>scrvalilo  in  thu  mind  of  thia 
distinguished  niathenintidan,  for  nuch  also 

startling  hypothescfi,  from  on  unwarrant- 
able application  of  inathcmaticnl  priuciplea 
to  subjectB  altogether  foreign  to  thein  ;  oa 
when  ho  finds  nn  anaJogy  Wtwccn  circiuat- 
mg  decimals  nnil  the  lengthened  cycleii  at 
the  seasous.  In  nil  his  writings,  with  tlra 
eieo|)tion,  perhaps,  of  his  List  eonsiderablo 
performance — even  in  thenotier  field  nf  puru 
tu.ithematics— there  ia  a  constant  atraining 
after  "thouglils  that  lireathe  and  wonls  that 
'  um,"anda1oveofab*tract,  and  fjuurottve, 
[|d  novel  niodes  of  expression,  which  has  ci- 
,  iised  them  to  just  criticism  by  impartial 
jmtgea,  and  to  s<uue  puny  foulVtindtng  bj 
others  more  willing  to  cai^  at  defectu  Hun 
to  jHiint  out  the  merits  which  redeem  then). 
Itut  when  even  severe  criticism  has  said  iti 
worst,  it  must  Iu  altowoil  that  geniua  baa 
struck  its  captivating  imiiresa   dcop   aul 


:ulations  may  ' 
ineJ  ;  but  hia  e. 


a  thro 


1  aside  o 


original  and  beautiful  experimental 
combiuations,  will  ever  nttuat  the  faithful- 
neria  of  his  mind,  and  continue  to  act  aa 
hcl|4  to  fiuthor  discovery.  We  have  alnady 
alluded  to  tiio  extent  and  excumivcneaa  <if 
'lis  rewiing.  It  is  Tare,  inileed,  to  find  it 
nuninf  so  much  invention,  and  who  bitnself 
'ahicd  the  inventive  above  all  the  other 
lowers,  iioesessingfovast  a  store  of  learned 
ind  curious  information.  His  reailing  ex- 
IcnJeil  to  every  niHilt  and  comer,  however 
iliscure,  which  bonks  have  touched  upon. 
■itt  waa  a  lover,  too,  and  that  in  nr)  ordinarj 
k'grei',  of  what  is  commonly  called  anao- 
ilote.  Though  he  did  not  shine  in  miieil 
idcty,  and  woa  latterly  uuGtteil  by  a  con- 
dersLlo  degree  of  di'afusss,  fur  enjoying  i^ 
is  conversation,  when  seated  witli  one  ft 
vo,  was  highly  eutvrtoining.  It  had  no 
sportee,  and  no  Goo  tcrma  of  any  kind,  but 
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it  had  a  strongly  original  &nd  racy  caste, 
and  replete  with  emking  remarks  ancl 
curious  information.  Our  readers  will  have 
perceived  that,  much  as  we  admire  the 
genius  and  twnts  of  the  subject  of  this 
DMty  sketch,  we  are  not  writing  an  India- 
crimmate  eulogy  upon  lus  mind  and  charac- 
ter. His  memory  requires  nothing  such  to 
ensure  due  concern  for  his  loss,  or  to  assuage 
the  feelings  of  surviving  friends.  He  had 
faults,  no  doubt,  as  all  "of  woman  bom" 
have ;  and  we  have  heard  enouj^h  of  them 
in  our  time  from  some  who,  it  may  be,  have 
more.  He  had  prejudices,  of  which  it  would 
have  been  better  to  be  rid  ;  he  was  not  over 
charitable  in  his  views  of  human  virtue ; 
and  he  was  not  quite  so  readv,  on  all  occa- 
sions, to  do  justice  to  kindred  merit  as  was 
to  bri  expected  in  so  ardent  a  worsliipiier  of 
genius.  But  his  faults  were  far  more  than 
eomnensated  by  his  many  good  qualities — 
by  nis  constant  equanimity,  his  cheerful- 
ness, his  simplicity  of  character  almost  in- 
fantile, his  straigntforwardnesH,  his  perft3ct 
freedom  from  affectatinn,  and,  above  all, 
his  unconquerable  good  nature.  Ho  was, 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  placable  of  human 
beings ;  and  if,  as  has  been  thought,  he 
generally  had  a  steady  eye,  in  his  worldly 
course,  to  his  own  interest,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  he  was,  notwith8tan<Iing,  a 
warm  and  goixl  friend,  and  a  relation  on 
whose  affecticmate  assistance  a  firm  reliance 
could  ever  be  place<i. 

LI  NDSA  Y,  The  Family  op.— The  name 
■of  this  noble  Scottish  family  has  figured 
conspicuously  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
The  first  of  the  name  who  settled  in  Scot- 
land was  an  Anglo-Norman  Baron  named 
Walter  De  Lindsay,  who  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  David  I.  Their  original  possessions 
appear  to  have  been  at  Ercildun,  now  Earl- 
«ton,  in  Roxburghshire,  and  at  Crawford  in 
Clydesdale ;  but  they  speedily  extended 
themselves  into  Haddington,  Forfar,  Fife, 
and  most  of  the  Lowland  counties  in  Scot- 
Und,  multii)lie<l  into  numerous  branches, 
attained  hign  dignities  both  in  church  ana 
fltate,  and  vast  influence  in  the  country. 
They  were  zealous  adherents  of  Wallace  and 
Bruce.  One  of  them  assisted  at  the  slaughter 
of  the  Red  Comyn  ;  another  jierished  in  the 
little  of  Kirkencliftb;  and  no  fewei^tlian 
80  gentlemen  of  their  name  are  said  to  have 
fallen  at  Dupplin,  fighting  agjunst  Balliol. 
The  ancient  ballad  on  the  battle  of  Atter- 
bum  makes  special  mention  of  the  valour  of 
"the  Lindsays  light  and  gay : "  and  Froissart 
commemorates  a  gallant  adventure  of  Sir 
John  Lindsay  at  that  famous  fight.  The 
family  were  enoblod  in  the  i)erson  of  Sir 
David  Lindsay  of  CJleneak,  a  celebratecl 
warrior  and  moat  accomplished  knight,  who 
married  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Robert  XL,  and  was  creattnl  Earl  of  Craw- 
ford in  1398.  David,  third  earl,  was  the 
^y  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas  in  his  struggle 
against  the  King,  and  was  killed  just  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Arbroath  in  144(»,  while 
endeavouring    to   reconcile    the    Limlsays 
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and  the  Ogilvies,  who  had  nnarrelled. 
Alexander,  fourth  earl,  sumameu  the  l^er 
Earl,  from  the  ferocity  of  his  character, 
entered  into  a  league  with  the  Earl  of 
Dauglas  and  Macdonald  of  the  Isles,  to 
dethrone  the  King ;  but  after  the  murder 
of  Douglas,  he  was  defeated  by  the  Ro^al 
Lieutenant  Huntly  at  the  battle  of  Brechin, 
in  1452.  His  estates  were  forfeited  ;  but  on 
his  submission  and  surrender  he  was  par- 
doned, through  the  intercession  of  Bishop 
Kennedy.  David,  fifth  earl,  his  son,  be- 
came the  most  powerful  man  of  his  family, 
acquired  the  hereditary  Sheriffdom  of  Angiis, 
was  aj>pointed  Keeper  of  Berwick  and  High 
Admiral,  Master  of  the  Household,  Lorrl 
Chaml>erl£un,  Joint  High  Justiciary,  and 
for  twenty  years  was  employed  in  almost 
every  embassy  and  public  negotiation  that 
took  place  between  England  and  Scotland. 
He  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  James  III. 
against  his  rebel  barons,  and,  as  a  reward 
for  his  services,  was  creatctl  Duke  of  M  on- 
trose.  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  that 
unfortunate  monarch,  the  Duke  suffered 
severely  for  his  loyalty.  His  son  John, 
sixth  earl,  who  did  not  assume  the  title  of 
duke,  fell  at  Flod<len.  In  the  great  struggle 
between  the  Protestants  and  the  Romanists 
at  the  Reformation,  the  ekler  branch  of  the 
Lindsays  esjwused  the  ^  Romish  siile,  and 
were  deeplv  implicate<l  in  the  intrigues  an<l 

Slots  of  tnat  party  during  the  reigns  of 
lary  and  James  V L  They  were  Royalists, 
too,  m  the  great  civil  war,  and  were  ulti- 
mately involved  in  the  ruin  of  the  cause 
which  they  had  embraced.  The  Byres 
branch  of  the  Lindsays  rose  on  the  ruins  of 
the  old  house,  and  succeeded  them  in  the 
Crawford  title.  John,  sixth  Lord  Lindsay 
of  the  Byres,  was  a  zealous  Protestant,  and 
a  man  of  stem  character.  It  was  he  **  whose 
iron  eye  btiheld  fair  Mary  weej)  in  vain" 
when  he  assisted  in  extracting  from  her  the 
resignaticm  of  her  crown  at  Lochleven. 
His  son  James,  seventh  Lord  Lindsay,  was 
**  a  man  of  great  talent,  supnlo,  subtle,  and 
ambitious/'  but  a  gallant  soldier  and  an  ac- 
com])liahed  scholar.  Earl  John,  his  son. 
snccee<le<i  in  obtaining  the  Earldom  of 
Crawfortl  on  the  extinction  of  the  eUh'r 
branch,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Balcarms 
family,  who  were  nearer  in  blood.  He  held 
tlie  offices  of  High  Treasurer  of  Scotland 
and  President  of  the  Parliament,  and  was 
one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  moderati* 
Presbyterians  during  the  civil  war.  His 
son  William,  Earl  of  Crawford,  was  made 
Presiilent  of  the  I'arliament  after  the  Revolu- 
tion of  IG88,  and  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Treasury,  an<l  was  the  most  active  agent  in 
effecting  the  overthrow  of  Episcopacy.  His 
grandson  John,  twentieth  Earl  of  Crawfortl, 
a  distinguished  military  officer,  was  bom  in 
1702.  After  completmg  his  educatiim  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  he  sjwnt  two 
years  at  a  military  academy  in  Paris.  In 
172G  he  was  a))poiiiteil  to  a  couipauy  in  the 
Scots  Greys.  He  servotl  a  campaign  as  a 
volunteer  with  the  Imix»rial    anuy  under 
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Prince  Eugenii  and  subswiuently  fought 
undct  GcDora]  Muoich  in  tliu  war  betWKen 
KusaU  and  Turksy  in  17^8,  (uid  acquired 
sraat  diatinctiou  turtiu  courago  and  activity. 
At  the  close  o£  the  campaign  he  cejoin«d  the 
ImperialiBts,  and  at  the  bMtlo  of  Krotsica 
wu  daaperatelv  wounded  by  a  mu«ket  ball, 
which  Invbe  hii  thigh  bonu,  and  caused  him 
the  moat  dreadful  agony.  From  the  etfecCa 
of  lliix  wound  he  never  cumiilvtely  recovered. 
in  1739  he  wits  made  Adjutant- ticaeral,  and 
ubtained  the  command  of  the  llhick  Watch, 
as  the  42nd  Highland  ICegimeDt  was  then 
termed.  In  1747  lie  was  apjiointed  to  the 
ciimnuinii  of  the  Scuts  Greys,  and  ultimately 
ruee  to  tlu:  muk  uf  Lieutcmuit-GvneraL  In 
1743  he  joinod  the  British  army  in  t'lEUiden 
under Manhal  Stair.    Hih  "uubleand 


uendation  ; 


cuvcrcd   thu  retreat   with  great 

Though  his  wound  IcouUed  him  muoJi,  oiiU 

though  ht)  hail  the  misfortune  to  lose  hi^ 


wife,   the  beautiful   Liuly    Jean    Mu 
daughter  of  the  Duku  of  Athol,  before  nh 
hod  completed  her  twentieth  year,  he  con 

'""      "' with  the  nnuy  liil  tha  con 

rfAii-la.ChB|  '■ 
1  hJB  wouuU 
for  the  tweoty-iUDth  time,  and  he  expired 
OQ  Christmas  <la;,  174U,  aged  forty-seven. 
Lunl  Crawford  Has  as  much  beloveu  for  hiit 
amiability,  as  he  was  odmirod  for  his  great 
talent,  military  skill,  and  elegant  miuiuer«. 
Uis  countrymeD  regarded  him  as"  the  moat 
-*     -       -     -■'- ■ — est,and 


the  linesl 


Dobien 


of   Ills  time.' 


The 


iiyrcs  line  uf  the  LindsayB  tcnuinatod 
IHUH,  on  the  deathof  Ceorve,  twenty-secouu 
Karl  of  Crawford.  Tha  Baluarres  branch 
of  the  family,  which  desctuded  from  David 
Lindsay  of  Edsell,  ninth  Ilai\  of  Crawford, 
has  produced  a  great  Dumber  of  statcsmcD, 
jud^-KS,  and  Boldiere ;  and  continues  atill  to 
flourish.  Ijidy  Anne  Lindsay  or  Barnard, 
authoress  of  "  AuJd  itobin  Cray,"  belon^'ed 
to  thbi  houxe.  Jamea,  seventh  Uarl  of  Jial- 
carres,  has  made  good  his  title  to  the  ancient 
fomiiy  boiiourti,  and  is  now  twenty-fourth 
Karl  of  t:rawtord.  The  Lio.Uays  of  Craw. 
ford  and  Botcarrea  vicrv  second  only  to  the 
lioyal  StuartH.  The  Katldom  of  Crawford, 
like  those  ot  Orkney,  Douglas,  March,  &&, 
formed  a  petty  minciiuilily,  on  '■imperium 
in  imperio."  The  earla  affected  a  Uoyal 
Stale,— held  their  courts.— had  then- heralds, 
and  assumed  the  stylo  of  iiriucea.  The 
mogniiicencu  kept  up  iu  the  Castle  of  Kin- 
haven  befitted  a  ureut  [lOtenlate.  The  £art 
wuB  waited  on  by  pages  of  noble  birth, 
tniinud  U]>  under  his  eye  oh  aspirants  for  the 
honours  of  chivalry.  He  bod  his  domestic 
olHcerH,  all  of  them  tentlemen  of  ijuality  ; 
hi^  chamberlain,  chaplains,  secretory,  chief' 
uiarahat,  and  armour  hearer.  The  property 
that  8ui]]Kirted  this  ex|>unse  was  very  cun- 
Bldecable.     The  Earls  of  Crawford  [lossusaud 


Thrice  did  the  heada  ot  thiji  great  hi 
match  immediately  with   Royalty.      E    .  _ 
the  dignity  of  the  Earl  of  bawfoid. 


_.r ibom  of  this  illustrious  race  in  tha 

course  of  ruvolviiiB  generaUons.  On  ttw 
Qth  of  t'eUniary  1S81,  died,  a  prisoner  in 
Edinburgh  Castle,  David,  twelfth  Earl  of 
Crawford.  Hucklcsa,  prodigal,  and  dem- 
ratc,  he  hod  alienated  the  pueseesioos  of  laa 
earldom,  bo  as  to  reduce  the  family  to  the 
'    ■   '      if  niiu.     Ho  hod         ---    "  "    *" 


confined,  tha  victim  of  his  ov... ., 

this  family  conspiracy,  in  the  CosUb  ot 
Edinburgh  until  his  death.  He  left  an 
only  ortiban  child,  the  I-ady  Jean.  huioB 
o(  the  hue  of  the  Koil  of  Crawford.  Thi« 
wretched  girl,  destitulu  and  uncared  for, 
was  doomed  to  undergo  the  deejieet  humilia- 
tion. Shu  recxivud  no  education,  and  mw 
allowed  to  run  about  little  better  than  « 
tmker  or  a  gijisy  ;  she  eloped  with  a  com- 
mon crier,  and  at  one  period  lived  entirely 
by  mendicancy,  as  a  sturdy  beggar  or 
"  tramp."  The  case  of  thjs  hign-bom 
|iauper  was  made  known  to  King  ChariM 
the  Second  soon  after  the  llestorauen,  and 
that  monarch  very  kindly  granted  her  k 
pension  of  a-hundred-a-y cor— then  a  voj 
ci^nsideTable  euui — in  consideration  of  has 
illustrious  birth.  Bo  that  she  must  hare 
ended  her  days  in  [leeuniary  comfort,  at  all 
events  ;  though  it  is  not  uuprobahle  that 
the  miserable  nabits  she  hail  acijuired  pre- 
eluded  the  ixwsibllity  of  the  enjoyment  (tf 
her  amended  position.  In  little  more  ttuN^ 
a  cantury  after  the  death  of  the  spend^rift, 
the  imprinoned  Lord  -  in  the  year  174< — 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  iu  the  capacity  U 
hoalkr  in  an  inn  at  Kirkwall,  in  the  Urknaj 
Isbuids,  David  Luulsay,  late  of  Edzell,  an- 
questionably  head  of  the  great  house  ot 
Lindsay  ;  and  Lord  Lindsay,  as  represent*!- 
tive  of  David  and  Ludovic,  Earls  of  Craw- 
ford. It  wonld  be  tedious  to  explain  how 
the  earldom  had  gone  to  another  braooh, 
but  such  is  the  fact ;  and  provliled  the  claim 
to  the  Uukadom  oE  Montrose  brought  for- 
wanl  by  the  present  Earl  of  Crawford  were 
sustained,  the  |>oor  hostler  wouhl  be  one  in 
the  series  oF  the  premier  Dukes  of  ScotluuL 
Une  day,  this  David  Lindsay,  ruined  and 
broban-bcartad,  dejiartad  from  Edzell  Castlo, 
unobserved  and  unattended.  He  said  fara- 
well  to  no  one,  and  turning  round  to  take  » 
last  look  at  the  old  towers,  he  drew  a  Ions 


the  plaeu  of  hts  ancestors.  With  the  wreck 
of  bis  fortune,  he  bought  a  small  estate,  on 
which  he  nHJded  for  some  ye&rs  ;  hut  Uiii, 
too,  was  cihaunted  ant  long,  and  the  land- 
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less  and  houseless  outcast  retired  to  the 
Orkney  Islands,  where  he  became  hostler  in 
the  Elurkwall  Inn  1  The  Earldom  of  Craw- 
ford is  now  most  worthily  possessed  by  the 
true  head  of  the  great  house  of  Lindsay,  the 
Earl  of  Balcarres,  whose  ample  fortune 
mables  him  to  maintain  the  splendour  of 
its  dignity,  while  hia  worth  and  high  chorac- 
tw  add  lustre  to  its  name.  His  learned  and 
aocomplished  son.  Lord  Lindsay,  has  re- 
corded the  heroic  deeds  and  varying  for- 
tunes of  his  race  in  a  work ,  every  page  of 
which  reflects  his  own  chivalrous  character, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  enlivened  by  a 
charming  fancy  and  a  powerful  wit ;  this 
IiistoricaJ  research  has  moreover  made  it  a 
most  valuabli^  or  rather  indispeiiBable,  ac- 
quisition to  the  library  of  every  Scottish 
gentleman. 

LINDSAY,  Lady  Anite  or  Bernard. 
was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  eight  sons  and 
three  daughters,  bom  to  James,  Earl  of 
Balcarres,  by  his  spouse  Ann  Dalrymple,  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Dalrymple  of  Castle- 
ton,  Bart.  She  was  bom  at  Balcarres,  in 
life,  on  the  8th  of  December  1750.  In- 
heriting a  large  |x>rtion  of  the  shrewdness 
long  possessed  by  the  old  family  of  Lindsay, 
and  a  share  of  talent  from  her  luother,  who 
was  a  person  of  singular  energy,  though 
somewhat  capricious  in  temper.  Lady 
Anne  evinced,  at  an  early  f^^e,  an  uncom- 
mon amount  of  sagacity.  Fortunate  in 
having  her  talents  well  directetl,  and  natu- 
rally inclined  towards  the  acquisition  of 
leamhig,  she  soon  began  to  devote  herself 
to  useful  reading,  and  even  to  literary  com- 
position. The  nighly  jwpular  ballad  of 
**  Auld  Robin  Gray"  was  written  when  she 
had  only  attained  her  twenty-first  year. 
According  to  her  own  narrative,  communi- 
cated to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  she  ha<l  expe- 
rienced lonelineKs  on  the  marriage  of  her 
younger  sister,  who  accompanied  her  hus- 
band to  London,  and  had  sought  relief  from 
a  state  of  solitude  by  attempting  the  com- 
position of  song.  An  old  Scottish  melody, 
sung  by  an  eccentric  female,  an  attendant 
on  Lady  Balcarres,  was  connected  with 
words  uuBuitablo  to  the^plaintive  nature  of 
the  air,  and.  with  the  design  of  supplying 
the  defect,  sno  fonne<l  the  i(le:v  of  writing 
"Auld  Robin  Gray."  Tlio  hero  of  the 
ballad  was  the  old  hcnlsman  at  Balcarres. 
To  the  members  of  lier  own  family  La<ly 
Anne  only  communicated  her  new  ballarl — 
Bcrupulously  concealing  the  fact  of  author- 
ship from  others,  **  perceiving  the  shyness 
itcreate<l  in  those  who  could  write  nothing.** 
While  still  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  the  Earl 
of  Balcarres  died,  and  the  Dowager  0)un- 
tess  having  taken  up  her  residence  in  Edin- 
burgh, Lady  Ann  experienced  increased 
means  of  acquainting  herself  with  the  world 
of  letters.  At  her  mother's  residence  she 
met  many  of  the  literary  persons  of  con- 
sideration in  the  northern  metropolis,  in- 
cluding such  men  as  Lord  Monboddo,  David 
Hume,  and  Henry  Macikenzie.  To  comfort 
her  sister^  Lady  Margaret  Eordyeo,  who  i 

:j70 


was  now  a  widow,  she  subsequently 
moved  to  London,  where  she  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  the  piincipal  personifies 
then  oocupying  the  hterary  and  politioikl 
arena^  such  as  Burke.  Sheridan,  DundiiB, 
and  Windham.    Shealso  beoame  known  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  continued  to  en- 
tertain for  her  the  highest  respect.    In  1793, 
she  married  Andrew  Bamara,  Esq.,  son  or 
the  Bishop  of  Lhnerick,  anid   anerwaids 
Secretary  under  Lord  Macartney,  Governor 
of  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
She  accompanied  her  husband  to  the  Oape^ 
and  had  meditated  a  voyage  to  New  South 
Wales,  that  she  might  minister,  by  her 
benevolent  counsels,  towards  theivformatioB 
of  the  convicts  there  exiled.    On  the  deaUi 
of  her  husband,  in  1807,  she  again  resided 
with  her  widowed  sister,  tho  Lady  Mar- 
garet, till  the  year  1812,  when,  on  the  mar- 
rii^;:e  of  her  sister  to  Sir  James  Surges,  she 
occupied  a  house  of  her  own,  and  continued 
to  reside  in  Berkeley  Square  till  the  period 
of  her  death,  which  took  place  on  the  6th  of 
May  1825.     To  entire  rectitude  of  prin- 
ciple, amiability  of  manners,  and  kindhness 
of  hearty   Anne  l^amanl  added  the  more 
substantial,  and,  in  females,  the  more  mi- 
common  auaUty  of   eminent  devotion  to 
intellectual  labour.      Literature  had  been 
her  favourite  pursuit  from  childhood  ;  and 
even  in  advanced  life,  when  her  residence 
was  the  constant  resort  of  her  numerous 
relatives,  she  contrived  to  find  leisure  for 
occasional  literary  reunUms,  while  her  fore- 
noons were  universally  occupied  in  mental 
improvement.      She  maintamed  a  corres- 
pondence with  several  of  her  brilliant  con- 
temporaries,  and,   in    her  more  advanced 
yefirs,  composcnl  an  interesting  narrative  of 
family  memoirs.     She  was  skilled  in  the  use 
of  the  })encil,   and  sketched  scenery  with 
effect.     In  conven^ition  she  was  acknow- 
ledged to  excel ;  and  her  stories  and  anec- 
dotes were  a  source  of  delight  to  her  friends. 
She  was  devotedly  pious,   and  singularly 
benevolent.     She  was  liberal  in  sentiment, 
charitable  to  the  indigent,  and  sparing  of 
the  feelings  of  others.     Every  curcle  was 
charmed  by  her  presence ;  by  her  condes- 
cension she  inspired  the  diffident,  and  she 
banished  dulness  by  the  brilliancy  of  her 
humour.      Her  countenance,  it  should  be 
added,  wore  a  pleasant  and  animated  ex- 
pression, and  her  figure  was  mo<lelled  with 
the  utmost  elegance  of  symmetry  and  grace. 
Her  sister,  La<ly  Margaret  Fonlyce,  was 
eminently  beautiful.     Tlie  popularity  ob- 
tained by  the  ballatl  of  "  Auld  llobin  Gray** 
has  seldom  been  exceeded  in  the  history  of 
any  other  metrical  comt)osition.      It  was 
simg  in  every  fashionable  circle,  as  well  as 
by  the  ballad-singers,  from  Leuid's-end  to 
John  o*Groat's ;  was  printed  in  every  c«^- 
lection  of  national  songs,  and  drew  tears 
from    our   military    countrymen   both    in 
America  and  Intfia.      At  len^h,  in  her 
seven  ty-thinl  year,  and  upwards  of  hdlf-»- 
century  after  tlio  period  of  its  composition, 
the  author  vohmtarily  made  avowal  of  the 
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___  .. .  _  t«  to  Sir  Wbltor  Hoott,  with  wbom 
riia  ma  aoqukinted,  rninnting  him  to  iu- 
faim  bii  penonal  friend,  the  Mithor  of 
".Wamier,"  that  tkt  ww  indeed  the 
Mithoien.  ahaencloeedkcopytoSir Walter, 
written  in  her  own  hand ;  anil,  witb  her 
couent,  in  the  ouune  of  the  followiuK  year, 
be  urintnl  "  Auld  BuUin  Omy"  ae  a  contri- 
buldoD  to  the  "ItannatTDO   Club."      The 


IJiiCed  with  it  in  funner  cullectiDns.  Of  the 
fact  of  iU  iQciiuality  tlie  acoumgiUiihed  autho- 
reu  WM  fully  aware  ;  she  unite  it  simply 
to  gratify  the  [lesini  oi  her  venemlile  ruotiwr, 
who  often  wished  W  know  how  the  unlucky 
biuinesB  of  Jennie  and  Jamie  ended.  The 
CoUDten,  it  may  lie  remarked,  wae  much 
gratifiwl  by  the  T>(^pi'laiity  of  the  ballad, 
and  although  elie  eeetns,  out  of  reejivct  lu 
lier  daughter's  furlinga.  to  have  retained  the 
Bflcret,  Blie  oiuld  not  reeiet  the  frequent  re- 
|>etition  of  it  t<i  her  fciunde.  In  tbu  cbaruc- 
hir  uf  Lady  Anne  Itamanl,  tliu  defective 
(Mint  was  a  certain  want  if  decision,  wliicb 
nut  only  Iwl  to  ber  declining!  many  dintiu- 
inuihed  and   adi      "  u-  _     ^  _   ,.  _ 


but  tended,  1 


ilepriTe  her  of  puatbuniouH  fame.  lllUHtro- 
tive  of  the  latter  fact,  it  hae  been  recorded 
tliat,  having  entruatej  to  tiir  Walter  Muutt 
a  volume  of  lyrica,  comiisaed  by  bcreelf  nud 
by  othun  of  the  noble  house  uf  LinilHay, 
with  pennieaioo  to  give  it  to  tlie  world,  the 
withdrew  her  conBuut  after  the  coiujMMitions 
hod  beiin  printed  in  a  cjuortu  volume,  anil 
were  just  on  the  eve  of  Iwing  published. 
The  i-upiea  iif  the  work,  which  woa  entitled 
"Lays  of  the  LindeayR,"  apjHiar  to  have 
been  dottroyeiL  Ouo  lyriu  only  haa  been 
rucover«l,  beginning — "  Why  tarries  my 
loveT'  It  is  printHl  as  the  com[ioiution  oS 
IioJy  Adds  Itamard,  in  a  note  apjiendud  to 
the  latmt  eilition  of  "Jnhuwin's  Munical 
Museum,"  by  Mr  E.  K.  bliarpe,  who  trans- 
lated  it  from  the  "  Scots  Magaiine"  for 
May  1805.  The  popuhir  song  "  Logie  o" 
fludian,"  suDietime  attributeil  li>  Lady 
Anoe,  in  the  coUectiiuu,  did  not  proceed 
[mm  her  jien.  but  was  c<impoeud  by  (ieorije 
Jialket,  narochiai  ecboolmaster  of  itathen, 
in  Abenleenebire.  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  (wnlurj-.  With  the  eiceptiun  <i(  I'ln- 
kerton,  every  writer  on  Scotch  luetry  and 
song  has  awatdcd  it  a  tribute  of  coiuuienda- 
tiun.  "  The  elegant  and  accomplished 
aiitbonas,"  iiayi  ttitson.  "  has,  in  this 
beautiful  prnductiiin,  to  all'that  tenderness 
and  simpbcity  for  which  the  Scottish  song 
hu  been  «>  much  celebrated^  united  a  ilch- 
cacy  of  eipressiiin  which  it  never  before 
atlainHl."  "  Auld  Itobin  Gray,"  *ays  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  "  is  that  real  lustural  which 
is  worth  all  the  dialnguee  which  (Jorydon 
and  Phillis  have  had  together,  from  the 
days  of  Theocritus  downwonlii."  During  a 
lung  lifetime,  tUl  within  two  yean  of  her 
death.  Lady  Anne  Uarnonl  ruiisted  every 
temptatioD  to  duclon:  higrwlf  the  author  irf  | 


the  popular  ballad,  thus  avindiig  bar  delM* 


i¥uk«  it 


HonM  U 


popoiatit]!  of  tba  boUod  might 

have  proved  aumciBnt  m  itsalf  to  justify  th* 
discloaurv  ;  but,  apart  from  the  DonaddoM- 
tion,  a  very  Gna  tuoe  had  been  put  to  it  bj 
a  doctor  of  music,  a  mmanco  had  baaa, 
founded  upon  it  by  a  man  of  eminence :  it 
waa  made  the  subject  of  a  play,  of  on  opwa, 
and  of  a  pantomime  ;  it  had  been  '^'■■■"il 
by  otiiera,  a  sequel  hod  been  written  to  it 
by  some  ecribbler,  who  iirofeesed  to  bun 
compueed  the  whole  ballad  ;  it  had  been 
assigned  an  antiquity  for  beyond  the  authot's 
time,  the  fiociety  of  Antiquaries  had  znftda 
it  tlie  subject  of  investigation,  and  ths 
author  had  beenadvertiseil  for  in  the  publio 
prints,  a  reward  bring  offered  for  tlie  dis- 
covery. Never  before  bad  such  general 
int«rtist  been  exhibited  respecting  any  com- 
position in  Scottish  verse.  In  the  "Pirat^" 
^ublishedul  ISiJ,  tbeauthorot  "  Waverley" 
lad  ciuii|iarcd  the  cuuditiou  of  Mirmy  to 
hat  <if  Jeoiiie  Gray,  in  the  words  of  I«lj 
inne,  in  asuiuel  which  s^"  """  '  --'"'--' 
o  tile  original  ballad  i — ■ 


luid  iliB  tliougbt  ft 


Dwdrep  broks  davi 


The  following  anecdote  nppean  to  Mr 
CunoUy's  " Life  of  Bishop  Low"  :— "Itiihop 
Low,  who  was  on  terms  uf  ictiinocy  with 
the  Ualcarres  family  for  sixty  years,  and 
who  was  treated  more  like  a  kinsman  thad 
a  visitor,  gave  a  curious  account  of  tho 
ballail,  which  was  to  this  effect — '^  Robin 
Gray,"  so  calluil  from  its  being  the  name  uf 
the  olil  herdsman  at  Balcarres,  was  rru- 
[iuced  soon  after  the  clew  of  the  year  177L 
Iiody  Margaret  Lindsay  had  married  aiid 

— uied  herhusband  to  London.  Lady 

n  melancholy,  and  endeavoured  to 

'nielf  by  Bttem|>ting  a  fewnoetioal 

triflea.      Tbere   was   one    ancient  ScMish 

melody  of  which  Lady  Anne  was  very  fond : 

de|iendant  used  to  sing  it  to  a  qamt  old 

her  Ladyship  wished  to  adapt  tbe 


dif&rant 


histoiy  of  vi  . 
distrem  in  humble  life,  such  oa  might  suit 
t.  Wliile  attempting  to  effect  this  in  bar 
dnset,  Lady  Anne  called  to  her  littie  nster, 
miiabeth,  oftvrwanls  Lady  Hanlwicka, 
los  tbe  only  person  near  her — "  I  have 
writing  a  boUail,  my  dear ;  I  am  op- 
ling  my  heroine  with  many  miifortunai. 


I  havu'already  sent 

■    ■  fW 


lier  father's 
>ther  foil  sick,  aiid  given  her  Auld  KoUn 
_-ay  fur  a  lover;  but  1  wish  to  load  het 
with  a  fifth  sorrow  in  the  four  hnea,  puor 
tiling,  help  me  to  one,  I  pray."  "  Steal  tlw 
cow,  nista  Anne,"  said  iSliiatieth.     Tha 
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cow  waa  immedUtely  lifted  by  the  fair 
authoreu,  and  the  Bong  oompleted. 

LINIKBAY.  The  mght  Bev.  Ghaslis. 
Bishop  of  Kildare,  waa  the  sixth  son  of 
James,  fifth  Eari  of  Baloarres,  and  was  bom 
in  1766.  Dr  Lindsay  waa  appointed  to  the 
See  of  Kildare  in  1804,  and  nad  been  in  re- 
oeipt  of  the  reTenues  for  fortv'-two  years, 
which  amounted  to  about  £6000per  annum. 
Under  the  proYisions  of  the  Church  Tern- 
poralitiee  Act  the  Aiohbishop  of  Dublin 
Decame  Bishop  of  Kildare  at  Bishop  Lind- 
says death,  and  the  temporalities  thereof, 
with  those  of  the  Deanery  of  Christ  Church 
(a  dignity  also  held  by  Dr  Lindsay)  were 
vested  in  the  Ecdesiastioal  Commissioners 
for  Ireland.  Under  the  same  Act,  the  Dean 
of  St  Patrick,  Dr  Pakenham,  became, 
without  installation  or  ceremony.  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  without  the  ecclesiastical 
patronace,  which  became  vested  in  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Dr  Lindsay  was  a 
genial,  warm-hearted,  benevolent  man,  dis- 
Unguished  for  shrewdness  and  strong^  good 
sense,  and  those  mental  qualities  which  he 
possessed,  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  were 
brought  to  bear  predominantly  on  the  sub- 
jects of  religion.  He  died  at  Glasneven, 
near  Dublin,  on  Satunlay  the  8th  of  August 
1846. 

LINDSAY,  The  Right  Hon.  Eliza- 
beth. Dowager*  Countess  of  Hardwicke, 
daughter  of  James,  fifth  Earl  of  Balcarres. 
was  bom  on  the  11th  October  1763,  and 
died  on  26th  Mav  1858,  in  her  ninety-sixth 
year.  Everybody  feels  an  interest  in  a  case 
of  extraordinary  longevity,  even  if  it  be  a 
daily  labourer  who  has  never  been  out  of 
sight  of  the  old  church  spire  under  whose 
shallow  he  was  bom—  how  much  more  in- 
teresting, then,  is  it,  when  the  party  is  of  a 
high  rank  in  life,  and  who  did  or  might 
know  the  actors  in  mighty  dramas,  and  who 
was,  at  anyrate,  an  intelligent  spectator  of 
them.  For  example,  there  was  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  Hardwicke,  who  died  a  tew 
vears  since,  whose  long  life,  touching  at  its 
beginning  on  another  long  life,  brought 
points  of  time  together  which  commonly 
seem  separated  by  impassable  spaces.  She 
was  bom  in  1763,  and  was.  coiisequontly, 
only  ninety-five  years  old ;  but  her  father, 
the  Scotch  Earl  of  Balcarres,  having  been 
well  stricken  in  years  at  the  time  of  her 
birth,  their  two  lives  extended  back  to  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. It  sounds  queerly  enough  to  hear 
that  a  per3r)n  lately  dead  could  speak  of  her 
father  as  having  been  "out  in  the  Fifteen" 
(1715)  with  Lord  Derwentwater  and  For- 
ster,  and  having  been  begged  off  by  the 
great  Duke  of  Marlborough !  ALud  yet 
such  was  the  fai^.t.  And  not  only  so,  but 
her  grandfather,  having  l)een  bom  in  1649. 
the  three  lives  of  grandfather,  son,  and 
gmnddaughter,  stretched  over  a  period  of 
209  years.  And  when  her  grandmother  was 
married,  Charles  II.  gave  away  the  bride  ! 
This  venerable  lady  must  have  nod  a  chance 
at  some  pretty  go<xi  company  in  her  own 
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time.    Pitt,  the  yomunr,  was  four  yean  old 
when  she  waa  bcnm ;  Fox,  a  young  mekle  of 
fourteen ;  Sheridan,  a  not  particularty  dever 
lad  of  twelve^  so  that  they  were  strictly  her 
contemporaries ;    Buike    was   turned    of 
thirty,  but  the  most  brilliant  nari  of  his 
public   life  was  passed  after  sne  waa  old 
enough  to  rememoer  him  :  she  was  twenty- 
one  vears  old  when  Dr  «)  ohnson  died,  and 
a  well-grown  giri  when  Goldsmith  deputed, 
and  she  migh  t have  k  no  wn  them  both ,  though 
it  is  not  likely  she  did ;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
may  have  painted  her,  and  probably  did,  as 
she  was  near  thirty  when  he  died.      Of 
course,  all  the  literature  of  the  century^ 
running  back  to  the  birth  of  Scott  and 
Wordsworth,  eight  or  nine  years  after  her 
own,  was  as  much  hers  as  ours.    She  waa 
married   and   six-and-twenty     before   thei 
French  Kevolution  began,  and  the  whole  of 
the  American  Kevolution  must  have  been 
within    her    ]>er8onal   recollection.      The 
thought  of  such  a  consciousness  is  enough 
to  make  one  giddy.    In  short.  Lady  Hard- 
wicke's  own  recollection  embraced  an  ex- 
tensive range  of  what  may  be  called  modem 
history — many  iuterestins  particulars  relat- 
ing to  her  brothers  may  be  found  in  Lord 
Lindsay's  "  Lives  of  the  Lindsays."    Lady 
Hardwicke,  like  her  gifted  sisters    Lady 
Anne  Barnard,  and  Lady  'Margaret  For- 
dyce,  enjoyed  the  confidence  ana  intimacy 
of  many  ancient  and  remarkable  personages : 
indeed,  there  wore  few  of  the  great  and  good 
of  her  time  who  did  not  reocon  her  as  a 
friend.      Her    nersonol   attractions  —  her 
varied  accomplisnments,  her  wit  and  talent 
— exalted  principles  and  clear  good  sense- 
rendered  ner  the  delight  of  every  society 
into  which  she  entered.     Lady  Hardwicke 
survived  her  husband  the  Earl  twenty-four 
years,  which  were  spent  in  retirement,  sur- 
rounded and  cherished  by  a  numerous  circle 
of    descendants,  and  her  mortal  remains 
repose  in   the    family  vault  of  Wimpole. 
Then  there  was  Viscountess  Keith,   who 
died  within  two  or  three  years,  at  about  the 
same  age,  who  was  **  the  plavthing  often, 
when  a  child,"  of  Johnson,  and  who  received 
his  blessing  on  his  deathbeod.     She  was  tho 
daughter  of  Mrs  Throle,  and  was  a  link  that 
directly  connected  us  with  the  Literary  Club 
at  its  n)undation,  all  the  members  of  which 
she  must  have  seen,  and  most  of  whom  she  waa 
old  enough  to  know  well  as  grown-up  young 
ladies.  LEwly  Louisa  Stuart,  the  daughter  of 
the  famous  Earl  of  Bute,  actually  remem- 
bered her  granmother,  Lady  Wortley  Mon- 
tague, who  died  in  1762.     She  died  herself 
since  1850,  and  was  tho  intimate  friend  of 
Sc«tt,  and  one  of  the  few  original  ileixiei- 
taries  of  the  "  Waverley"  secret     And  Miss 
Berry,  who  might  have  been  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  Oxford  as  the  widow  of  Horace 
Walpole,  if  she  hod  so  pleased,  died  within 
a  year  or  two.      These  favoured  persons 
reaUy  seem  to  have  had  too  large  a  snare  of 
the  world's  nlumb-cake.     But  none  of  them 
had  such  luck  as  befel  the  Marquis  di  Mauso. 
who  lived  long  enough  to  bt  the  personal 
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biend  of  Tasw)  snd  of  Milton,  l^ougli  the 
finit  died  more  thim  ten  yatsa  twEore  tbe 
other  wH  bom. 

LINDSAY,  The  Hon.  Robebt,  of  Bal- 
ouTCB,  was  bitm  there  on  the  ZSth  of  JaiL 
1751.  He  WM  the  second  son  of  Jinne», 
tifth  Earl  of  BalcsmH,  and  Anne,  daughter 
of  Sir  Robert  Dnlryni|ilB,  In  the  autumn 
of  1708  hig  father  died  at  Ilalcftms,  leaving 
ft  family  of  eight  boiih  and  three  daughters. 
His  mother's  brothor,  Williuni  Dalrym)!le, 
then  nmerchruitat  Ciuliz,  oifered  a  situation 
for  one  of  them  ;  being  the  second  sod,  this 
wu  proposed  to  llolii^rt,  who  cheerfully 
accepted  it,  then  at  the  a(,'e  of  fourteen. 
Chorlea  Dolr^iple,  his  mothi.i's  youOKcet 
Innther,  earned  his  bruther  Cotiit  onci  him 
to  London.  He  left  Colin  at  Mr  Rose's 
academy  ntCheswick,  and  embarked  IJobert 
on  boani  a  Ciuliz  trading;  vbssri  at  DeptCnnl. 
The  talents  of  his  brother  Colin  were  said  to 
be  far  superii^r  ti>  thnso  of  Robert — he  wm 
vay  haoosonie,  showy  in  his  ap|>cflrance, 
and  elegant  in  his  adiliess ;  tliey  were  boeom 
companionii,  and  the  uuau  intimacy  con. 
tinueil.  Twenty-seven  years  afterwauls, 
Colin's  duty  an  a  general  officer  called  him 
to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  fell  a  victim 
to  that  unhealthv  climals.  In  the  interval 
he  served  at  (iibraltar  Jurinc  the  memur- 
able  siege,  and  he  has  left  behind  him,  as  a 
pmof  of  hia  abihUee,  an  approved  work  on 
military  tocUo.  »o  much  for  a  favourite 
brother,  whose  memory    Robert 


involved   i 


1  lived  w 
fifinths,  when  b 


.  his  uncle  happily 
s  affairs  became 
of  unsucceeaful 
■peculation  connecteil  with  South 
and  he  therefore  accepted  his  couai 
Jamea  DuiTs  invitation  to  occupy  a 
intia  house  uoUl  Mr  Wm.   Dairy; 


settled.     The  arrangement  woj 
mane,  and  Mr  Roliert  ijnrlsay  tool 
anion  of  his  room  and  seat  at  the  desk 
his  gooil  friend,  Don  Diepo,  was  to. 
'  r,  and,  mslead  of  givLng  him  i 


kinda 

fixed  task 

to  do  OS  he  pleased,  andsoheleamtnotl 
not  even  the  lanpiape  of  the  country, 
a  few  months  it  was  founii  ailviaable  to 
Robert  to  Heres  da  la  Frontera,  the  place 
where  the  ahecry  wine  is  made.     He  .was 
consigned  l«  the  care  of  Don  Junn  Haurie, 
the  correspondent  of  the  house,  with  direc- 
tions to  have  him  instructed  in  the  Spanish 
language  without  delay.     Don  Juan,  on  his 
part,  made  him  over  to  bin  fatlier  confessor, 
a  friar  of  the  Order  of  Ran  Franciaco,  who 
t.     He 


L  apartment  hi  the  c 
a  whatever  to  coinpla 


l"a«e 


fare ;  and,  having  t 

but  the  friara.  his  progress  iD 

was  rapid.    He  was  regularly 

attend  the  morning  prayers,  and  veaiieis 

followed,   of  eour^e ;  and  before  and  after 

meals  a  long  benotiction  was  never  omitted. 

Often  durinj;  the  course  of  the  day,   and 

iiarticularly  in    hia   walks    with   the   holy 

brethren,  they  aitnionishcd  hi 

a  Roman  Catholic,  and  hod 


recalled  U.  , 

Bveot.      He  once  more  occupied  hia 

the  counting-houae,  but  hia  aniduit; 

at  the  desk  wan  never  oonapicuous.  Mr 
Duff's  bunLueas  lay  chiefly  in  the  shipping 
department ;  ships,  with  cargoes  in  search  of 
a  mariiet,  came  consigned  to  him  from  dlQs- 
rent  parts  of  the  world.  He  soon  found 
that  Robert  Linilsay  had  abundance  of 
activity,  and,  in  thia  department,  waa  duly 
beconunft  more  useful  to  him.  One  instance 
will  here  be  mentioned  i— The  Letter  house* 
of  Codii  have  each  a  tower,  from  which 
ships  may  be  seen  nt  a  great  distance.  One 
mornins,  having  risen  early,  it  then  blow- 
ing a  heavy  gale  of  wind,  Mr  Lindsay 
looked  thcnueh  the  teleacoiie  and  observed 
a  ship  standing  into  the  bay,  with  a  signal 
of  distrexs  flying,  and  also  carryinu  the  dis- 
tinBuisliinc  flag  of  Mr  Duff's  h.iuse.  He 
immediately  ran  dowm  to  the  mole,  and 
with  much  difficulty  sucoeeded  in  getting  a 
boat  to  venture  off  to  the  ship.  Upon 
boardinc;  her  ho  f  nund  that  she  had  lost  all 
her  cables  and  anchors,  and  in  this  situation 
was  drifting'  towards  the  shore  before  tho 
wind  ;  he  put  about,  went  on  shore,  and 
noon  returned  with  all  she  roquireil,  and 
thus  saved  the  vessel.     For  this  Mr  Duff 


t  tbe 


the , 

away,  and  he  hod  nearly  made  up  his  mind 
to  ci>utinue  in  the  house,  when  a  circum- 
stance occurred  to  change  hia  deetinatian  t4> 
a  diatant  part  of  the  globe,  and  made  him 
take  leave  of  hia  worthy  friend  for  ever.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year  177%  Mr  Linds^ 
eiubarkod  for  India  on  board  the  Prince  of 
Wales  East  Indiaman,  commanded  bj  Capt. 
Court,  a  lieppery  Welchman,  with  only  one 
ann,  having  lost  the  other  in  a  duel  with 
one  of  his  passengers  during  the  former 
voyage,  re*pccting  a  young  lady  to  whom 
they  were  both  attached.^  Upon  the  voyage 
the  ship  stopped  a  fortm'ght  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hoiie.  "  The  town  ia  beautiful,"  saya 
Mr  Lindsay,  "  but  affords  littie  novelty  tn 
a  stranger.  The  country,  upon  the  whole, 
ejhibitfl  a  sterile  appearance,  there  being 
very  little  ground  capalile  of  cultivation  in 
the  vicinity,  some  few  partial  spots  excepted 
between  the  mountains,  such  as  the  farm  of 
Constontia,  and  others,  producing  ajl  ibii 
can  be  wished  for,  both  as  to  grain  and 
fruit.''  On  leaving,  thecaptain  took  a  great 
stock  of  sheep  with  him  from  the  Cap«,  of 
which  the  seamen  eipecled  to  partake 
largely;  but  finding  themselves  disappointed, 
a  trifling  occurrence  took  place  the  lollowing 
Sunday,  which  rave  all  on  boani  a  good 
laugh.  During  divino  service  on  deck,  tiie 
hundredth  Pmilm  was  given  out  by  the  clerk, 
wben,  instead  of  the  words,  "  And  tor  his 
sheep  he  doth  us  take,"  a  stentorian  voice 
sung  out,  "  And  from  us  our  Cape  sheep  did 
273 
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tbey  had  BbimdftDce  oF  mutton  aoit  lUy  fnr 
dinner.  Ftoiq  tho  day  they  leFt  lUe  Cape 
until  they  strncic  Bonndmgs  aS  the  nimcl- 
heaiia  ol  Bengal,  nothing  iiilere>ting  oc- 
oaiTwl,  eTcepting  that  more  thim  once  thay 
■feU  in  with  the  Rnckincham,  Hiuniltan, 
ibound  to  Chion.  'Mr  Lindanv'fl  hrothur 
'William  waa  a  midBhipman  on  bonnl ;  and 
till  two  were  ttftgn  nn  date  u  distlnctlytn 
■ee  each  other  with  tho  teleacnpe,  Thii 
young  midahipmaji  wiw  aftcrwantB  Inst, 
Imniewiird  bound,  ftt  St  HcWo.  In  Bcullin( 
»  ahiiiinale  on  shure,  his  foot  alippoJ,  au< 
he  fell  OTerboarci,  at  too  Breat  ft  dislnnce  tc 
receive  agaistano)  from  tbii  nhip.  William 
■wu  a  sweet- temperai.  plenBant  lad,  anil, 
bad  he  lived,  he  wnitld  have  siieeeeiled  well, 
ai  he  waa  nn  etmlleiit  seunan.  The  pilot 
BOW  took  the  ship  in  charge,  ennducling  it 

boura  they  came  bn  anchor  at  Saugur  Island, 
in  the  month  of  tho  Hnogly  River,  a  branch 
of  thit  Ganges,  luaHind;  to  Calcuttit.  Here, 
on  taking  leave  of  the  officers  and  descend- 
ing from  the  ship,  old  Budnorth,  tho  chief 
riato,  attendoii  at  the  gangway  nnd  shook 
Mr  LinilBBy  and  his  companinna  by  the 
hand,  with  the  consoling  sjxiech,  "  Fars- 
wall,  my  lads !  yon  will  stow  away  better 
homeward  bound  ;"  and  "too  tmly  (says 
Mr  Lindaay)  was  this  verifio"!,"  (or,  iipoi 
his  mnbarking  for  Europe  einhteen  yean 
aftenrards,  he  wellrvmenilierefl  Iliidworth'< 
Uconic  obeorviitJon,  anil,  mmn  looking  ovei 
the  melancholy  list,  coulil  only  trace  thi 
aamea  of  Bvo  ot  his  fellow-passengers  ii 
existence.  Mr  Lindsay  hiniled  in  Calcutta 
b  Seiitembcr  1772.  in  i«ifeot  health  ;  at 
although  the  weather  then  was  extreme 
■ultry,  Btill  be  found  little  iDConvenien 
from  it,  bis  early  residence  in  Spain  having 
accustomed  him  to  aueh,  and  be  continued 
to  take  eiercisj 
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now  appointed  to  do  duty  in  the  dilferent 
oBlcea  under  Government,  and  he  waa 
faanieil  ae  asaifitant  tothoaccomptant-gcaeTal 
in  the  revenne  department  Uo  preferred 
this  Hituation,  aa  it  alTorJod  him  immodinte 
Opportunity  of  lieconiin^  acquainted  with 
ail  the  subordinate  branclies  in  that  line,  in 
which  he  aspired,  aooner  or  Liter,  ti>  lie  an 
active  agent.  The  study  of  the  Persian 
laoguace  now  occupieil  a  conwkmble  por- 
Unn  of  his  time.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1776,  he  left  Calcutta  nu  his  way  to  Dacca 
in  water.  He  embarked  at  llalatthant,  on 
t£e  salt-water  lake  throe  miles  to  the  east- 
Ward,  and  in  a  few  hours  (nimd  himself  in 
tiie  Sunderbunds,  coniplel«ly  secluded  from 
the  world  in  a  vrililemess  of  wood  and  water. 
liis  navigation  is  part  of  the  Delta  of  the 
Oangea,  extending  more  than  two  hundred 
uilaa  along  Uw  cnut,  through  thick  forcals, 
inhalutnl  only  by  tigen,  alliitators,  and 
wiU  animali  peenfiiii  to  a  tniiiifsl  climate ; 
th*  hnnian  pc^inlation  i>  Toy  acanty,  the 
eonntij'  bcdng  overflowed  ayerj  aiiring-ttde 


by  aalt  walor.  It  is  a  dreary  wante  of 
great  extent,  Imt  beautiful  in  the  extreme, 
the  lofty  trues  growing  down  to  the  wat^'a 
edge  with  little  or  no  brush  or  nnderwood. 
The  innumerable  river*  and  creeks  which 
intersect  tho  countryin  every  direction  form 
a  passage  so  intricate  as  to  reqoiie  the  ai' 
■[stance  of  a  |nlot ;  its  windinrai  are  like  tho 
maicA  of  a  labyrinth,  in  which  a  stranger 
would  find  himself  imme'Jiately  liewildeiwL 
In  twelve  days  Mr  Lindsay  ftinnd  himself 
domiciled  at  Dacca,  in  a  mtoation  in  every 
respect  suited  to  his  genioB  ;  the  society  was 
not  numerons,  but  pleasant ;  inilependent 
of  the  Company'*  eervanbt,  there  were 
sevora!  free  merchants,  who  carried  on  a 
considerable  traile  ;  between  both  he  pnased 
his  Unie  roost  comfortably.  Dasia  is  » 
largo  straggling  town,  eirtcnijing  along  the 
lianks  of  a  most  beautiful  river,  a  branch  of 
the  Ganges.  In  its  outward  appearance  it 
is  tvirlently  upon  the  ilecline,  the  hnuiws  of 
the  natives  being  mean  and  insfgnificant ; 
but  the  ruins  of  bridges,  decayed  poiticns, 
and  ejilumns,  some  of  them  of  no  mean 
architecture,  show  that  it  has  formerly  been 
a  place  of  note.  Mr  Limlsny  was  the 
youngest  man  in  the  settlement,  ani  en- 
deavoured, aa  far  an  lay  in  his  power,  to 
keep  clear  of  politics.  The  public  busineea 
waa  transacted  by  a  few  able  individuals, 
and  the  younger  servants  had  full  leiaura  to 
amuse  tUBmoelveB.  When  the  periodical 
nuns  Euiiaidol,  they  encamped  in  l«ntH  upon 
the  plains  ntTongee,  and  enjoyed  the  gporti 
of  the  field  (o  the  fiiUeet  client.  Mr  Lind- 
say was  particularly  fond  of  tbc  wild  bmr 
chase,  a  bold  and  manly  amusement,  in 
which  both  courage  and  dexterous  hoi«e- 
mannbip  are  required.  Upon  one  occasion 
Mr  Lindsay  was  mounted  upon  a  very  un- 
nily  hnm>,  and  was  obbged,  to  his  great 

ingto  the  tents,  accompanied  by  his  servant, 
he  fell  in  with  a  lai^  boar,  which  be  at- 
tacked, and  was  fortunate  enongh  to  kilL 
_-  hail  him  cairi«l  to  bis  encaminnoat, 
and,  with  tho  asBistanoe  of  the  cook,  cut 
J  bis  head,  and,  with  much  dexterity, 
iweil  it  on  his  hind  ituarters,  by  which 
cans  his  boar  became  a  taiM  nalura  of  a 
!ry  unusual  description,  bis  fore  li^  beini[ 
uch  longer  than  the  hind  onea.  As  such 
i  exhibited  bim  to  hi»  companions  when 
ley  retumwl  from  the  chase  ;  various,  in- 
deed, were  the  debates  that  ensued  reapectiuc 

. animaU  until  the  trick  was  digcovorBd, 

The  district  of  Sylhet,  on  the  oast  side  of 
the  Brahmaputra  river,  had  for  some  yean 
fallen  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Dacca  Council,  and  two  years  previous  to 
Mr  Lindsay's  appointment,  his  friend.  Mr 
W.  Holland,  as  one  of  the  membeia  of  that 
Council,  had  been  deputed  to  effect  a  settlc- 
'  with  the  .Sylhet  landholden,  with 
r  to  cess  with  revenue,  or  levy  a  rent 

those  lands  held  on  military  tniDr& 

Kiich  a  transaction  is  seldom  aocomplished 
Luch difllculty.  MrHollandhaving 
finiahed  hia  buaiiM>B   In  ihaX  troublatome 
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•rttlemBnt,  returned  to  Dichi,  anil  pre- 
sental  hia  rent-rol!  to  tbe  Council,  ftmount- 
inf!  to  no  leaa  iban  £25,000  par  annum  ;  but 
aud,  at  tha  game  time,  that  thay  were  n 

most  turbulent  people,  and  Ihr'   '■ " 

requira  much   trouble   to   real 

Otb«r  membera  held  the  seCtlei 

riiion.  Mr  LindBaj'B  intimacy  with  Mr 
Holland  continued  to  iDcreaae.  who  waa  a 
man  of  high  honour  and  ]irincijite,  posaee- 
OBB  k  conBidenktilB  Cortune,  which  he  iu- 
herited  from  Mh  father.  Id  a.  confiUentiat 
ConrersatioD  with  Mr  Lindsay,  ht  refi^lted 
(bat  hie  health  did  not  permit  bim  to  ratii~ 
to  Sylhet  to  complete  the  work  he  had 
prospCToualy  commenced.  "  lam  senailili . 
awdhe,  "it  will  prove  on  ordaous  under- 
taking, and  none  but  a  man  piHsessed  of  a 
Bound  constitution,  with  great  energy  and 
det«niunation,  ia  fit  for  it."  Mr  Lmdaay 
nfiededforanme  time,  and,  turning  quickly 
round,  said,  "I  knew  the  man  wbo  will 
■uit  you  exactly."  "  And  where  is  he  to 
befoundrBaidMrHoUanil.  Ueanawered, 
"  I  am  the  man  !"  He  had  now  attaineil 
the  aummit  of  hia  amUtioii.  and  bode  adieu 
(o  Dacca,  wjiere  ho  had  lived  for  upwards 
of  two  years  with  much  comfort  and  satis- 
faction. Proceeding  down  the  river  for 
twan^  miles,  heatopiied  at  Feriugee-bazar  ; 
at  this  place  the  Dacca  river,  wliich  is  a 
branch  of  the  Gangen.  joins  the  great 
Brahmaputra  ;  when  both  united,  they  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Megna,  and  form 
one  of  the  largest  riven  in  the  world.  Tliia 
nver  he  had  now  to  ascend  for  many  miles, 
but,  as  the  perioilical  rains  hod  set  in,  the 

.  whole  country  eihihited  a  most  melancholy 
■ad  desolate  appearance,  being  involved  in 
ft  general  deluge.  On  the  seventh  day  after 
fail  leaving  Dacca,  the  lofty  mountains  he- 
bind  Sylhet  came  mto  view  ;  they  appeared 
tts  a  dark  cloud  at  a  great  ilistance,  inter- 
aected  with  perpendicular  str 
which  lie  afterwards  touud  t 
of  considerable  magnitude,  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  miles,  in  the  rainy  season. 
Soon  after  the  Soorah,  or  Svlhet  river,  came 
in  sisht,  distant  from  Sylhet  thirty  miles. 
Tbe  country  here  improves,  the  banks  of 
tfae  river  became  higher,  and  everything 
■ssooied  a  more  comfurtable  appearance. 
He  was  at  this  place  met  by  Che  Omlah,  or 
officers  beloT^iag  to  the  eatablishment,  who 
hailed  his  arrival  in  a  variety  of  boats, 
dressed  out  for  the  occasion,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  the  house  intended  for  his 
reaidence.  On  asking  for  the  town,  he 
found  the  whole  consisted  of  an  incon- 
siderable baaaar,  or  market-place,  the  bousea 
of  the  inhabitants  being  fantastically  built 
and  scattered  upon  the  numerous  hiUs  and 
rising  grounds,  so  buried  in  wood  as  to  he 
scaicely  discemililb  The  appearance  was 
■ingulu-,  but  bad  every  mark  of  comfort. 
He  waa  now  told  that  it  was  customary  for 
tbe  new  reaident  to  pay  bis  respects  to  the 
■brine  of  the  tuteUr  saint,  Shaw  JubolL 
I^prims  of  the  Islam  faith  flock  to   tha 

■hnne  from  ever;  part  of  India,  and  ba 


afterwards  found  that  the  fanatics  attend- 
ing tiie  tomb  were  net  a  little  dangerous. 
It  was  not  his  business  to  combat  religioua 
projudicefl,  and  he  therefore  went  in  state — 
as  others  had  done  beEorehim — left  his  shoes 
on  the  threshold,  and  deposited  on  the 
tomb  five  gold  mohurs  as  an  offering. 
Being  thus  purified,  he  returned  to  hu 
dwelling,  and  received  the  homage  of  hia 
subjects.  One  of  the  tenets,  both  of  tha 
Hiiidw  and  Mahometan  futh,  is,  never  to 

E resent  themselves  to  their  superiors  emp^- 
andod  ;  Mr  Lindsay's  table  was,  in  oon- 
B^uencc,  BOOQ  covered  with  sUrer,  none 
oHering  less  than  one  rupee,  others  four  or 
five.  In  return,  the  great  n^an,  whoever 
be  is,  gives  the  donor  a  few  leaves  of  pawn 
and  betel  Dut.  The  business  of  the  differeDt 
offices  was  at  this  time  c(iDduct«d  by  tso  of 
Mr  Holland's  confidential  agents — uorimnr 
Ling  and  Permnarain  Bosa  ;  they  were  beta 
men  of  good  character,  and,  as  such,  Mr 
Lindsay  confirmed  them  in  their  charges. 
The  former  cuntiuued  with  him  during  hia 
stay  in  India,  and,  for  thirty  ycais  after 
Mr  Lin<laay's  return  to  England,  he  cor. 
responded  with  him  as  his  attached  friend. 
Eiclusive  of  the  oRicers  belonging  tn  tba 
revenue  department,  there  wss  also  a  full 
establishment  of  black  officers  in  the  Cooit 
of  Judicature,  over  which  court  it  waa  one 
of  Itis  numerous  duties  to  preaide.  In  thii 
aniuous  undertaking  he  was  gntatly  assisted 
by  several  pundits,  who  always  attended  to 
explain  the  law,  and  were  of  much  nae 
when  difficulties  occurred.  The  Criminal 
Court  continued  as  yet  under  the  charge  of 
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and  Mahometan.  The  former 
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spontaneously  in 
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.nd  steady  article  of  commerce  is  chunam 
r  lime.  Jn  no  part  of  Bengal,  or  even 
Jindoetan,  is  the  rock  fuund  so  perfectly 
,>ure,  or  so  free  of  alloy  as  in  this  province, 
therefore  Calcutta  is  chiefly  supplied  from 
'  nco.  This  branch  immediately  attracted 
i  attention,  and  he  was  led  to  investigata 
_j«  far  the  trade  could  be  improved  or  ex- 
tended. He  found  it  bad  been  hitherto 
occupied  by  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  low 
Europeans,  but  to  a  trilling  cutent  onlj, 
while  he  had  so  greatly  the  advantage  over 
them,  fmro  the  command  of  the  currency, 
"    '  ivident  tbe  trade  might  aoon 

mself ;  and  it  accordmgly  did 
so,  and  the  trade  became  of  essential  use  to 
bim,  by  expanding  the  oowriei  within  (ha 


tht!  iiills,  fonniii'-rcnoof  tin;  iiiostsUi|M.'Hil<»iJ.s 
amphitlK'atri's  in  thv  \vorI«i.  'J'hi'  lunuiitaiii 
appears  t«>  ri.-o  aWniptly  from  lln'  wati-ry 
l»l;iin,  ami  in  rii\  ■timI  \n  ith  iIh'  iij<i..(.  K.  aiuifiil 
f«»Ii;iL,'f  itii'l  tn.il  fi'i'c-.  ot  cvt  rv  fli  >cni.lii.ii 
(leculiar  t«)  i\  troploal  cliuiatts  wlucli  Kcein 
to  i^row  R|K)ntAneiiiu)ly  from  the  crfviccs  of 
the  liine-r(H:k.  A  moro  mniaiitic  or  more 
beautiful  Bituation  (x^uld  not  be  foun<l.  Ilie 
mafpiificciit  mountain,  full  in  view,  ap- 
peared tol)eciiviile(l  with  lar^e  perpendicular 
Htripefl  of  whit*%  which,  upon  a  nearer  in- 
BiKX!tion,  provtf<l  to  l>e  citiiractti  of  no  small 
ms^n^Itude ;  and  the  river,  in  which  the 
iMKbtA  anchored,  was  so  pure  that  the  inmt 
and  other  fisheH  were  R»*en  ijlayinj,'  alnrnt  in 
every  direction  ;  alM>ve  all,  the  air  wivi 
deliy^htful  whi-'n  contniHt4.'«l  with  the  <-hv4i> 
and  i)eHtilential  atino.^phero  of  the  putrid 
plain  bi'low,  Hi>  that  the  vii^itor  felt  i\h  if 
transplanted  into  one  of  the ngiuni^ of  Vhta- 
diHO.  lUit  the  apix>aranee  of  the  iuhahitants 
of  thin  (varden  i>f  Kden  did  not  enaiile  him 
t4i  foU€)W  out  the  tht»ory  he  ci»uld  have 
winheil  t4i  eHt:vbru<h  ^  it  certainly  de^'rveil 
a  different  Htyle  of  mhabitanU  fn>m  those 
wilddookiuK  demons  then  <lanciu^'  on  the 
baukfl.  In  onler  to  \^y  due  attention  to 
the  groat  iniin,  they  iLul  come  down  from 
every  |>art  of  the  m<»unt:un,  accouiiuinied 
by  their  retainers,  dresattl  in  the  j,'arb  of 
war,  anil,  when  tlaw  acctiutn'd,  tht.-ir  ap- 
pearance is  moHt  umiueHtionaltly  martial, 
and  by  no  means  unlike  the  Scottixli  rii<;h- 
landers  when  tlreflsivl  in  the  (larlie  co-stinne. 
Many  hunilrtnls  t»f  this  description  were 
now  iK'fure  him.  J  hit  his  new  friends,  on 
this  occasionj  breathe<l  nothing  but  |>eace 
and  friemlship,  though  still  it  was  evident, 
from  their  compIi>\ion  and  tlu<  war-ycU  that 
oci^asionally  esca|>ed  from  tlieir  lips,  as  well 
afl  the  mo«le  in  which  they  handle^!   their 


tin*   lioij  phw^"*!    thori* 
I  i.iid  uii  at  the  t«>p.  an 
Mv»-r  witli  turf.     TIum', 
lln-ir  ilirl'  -j  lM-iii_f  iln-  n 
.'Hill  tlu'  lar.,'»'  l«'avi:.s  i»t 
fv»r  jJiUt-s.     The  fnt<.Tl 
sally  ailmiretl,  and  aim 
li(|Uor  elose<l  tlu*  festi 
having  l>t»rn  nn'viously 
ness  sluiuld  l>e  discuss 
morning.     They  acci»n 
the  arrangomont  l)etwt 
to  their  nmtual  satisfm 
of  the  mountain,  wht- 
worked,    being    allotte« 
including  the  most  fav< 
access  to  his  boats,  so  J 
fullest  cuinmand  of  wo 
the  bnsinesf*  of  the  day 
o(  the  ehii'fs  ]irop<w(»<l  t« 
thi;  riviT  and  show  hir 
told  him  t«>  prt'ivaro  for 
and  such  a'4  he  was  li 
IIalf-a-<lozen  cimx'S  wi 
occasitm,  ea(?h  carrying 
nishcl  with  paddles  for 
and  long  poh's  to  push 
rapids.     Fi.)r  a  few  mil 
with  tin*  paddh's  ;  bv  di 
the  broken  wat^-r,  when 
full   in  view  ;  th(;  iv>les 
to,  and  they  got  tnnuig 
•litfii'ulty.       A    c<niplo 
brought  them  to  the  sec 
finitely  more  rapid  tha 
IK'oph*  woi*e  oblige"*!  to  pi 
the  bankM,  and  [>ull  it  i 
the  entrance  to  the  thii 
was    tremendous,  and 
jH.M>i)le  wi-re  no  more  il 
they  brtraviMl  no  fear 
n)ined  to  |K'rsev«*re.     As 
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ilaxl,  iC  U  often  atUnJed  with  ilnn){i3', 
ereii  losa  of  life,  wlitiii  briuijing  ()u»b 
■toneiu     Od  his  passage  iIdwd  the  rivi^r  y 

w  friends,  he  hmileJ  at  a  limJL'Cting 
.  .  above  Pondua,  uid,  odniirina  tl 
-«auly  aE  the  situation,  eipressed  h 
UiiELOUB*  wish  to  1k)  permitted  to  build 
saiall  cottaf■^  and  BunMund  it  with  A  wall 
tij  jirotect  it  fnim  the  ilepretlations  of  the 
auiiuala  of  the  fiireat  To  this  they  cheer- 
fully couacntul.  He  jjave  immediate  orders 
to  build  his  )iro|>osed  villa,  which  became  a 
beautiful  retrvat,  and  never  fnileil  to  restot 
bim  whcnmhausted  by  thenuiioua  vapoui 
uccasioHL-d  by  tlie  inundutian.  But  in  th. 
building  he  luul  a  mure  important  object  I 
t^a  thiui  bis  Tartar  friends  wure  awaru  ol 
the  cardHO  wall  waa  ctiiiatnicteit  witli  ur 
UBUuI  HtreDgth,  10  OS  to  serve  in  the  boii 


miles.     Durmg  the  few  (lays  of  1i 

dcDcti  at  Pi'ndun,  be  had  the  unco 
TutJficatitin  of  witDosuDg  a  caravan 


ntbuk 


•  of  the  I 


on  their  shoulders  the  pnHluee  of  their  hills, 
lanwislint;  of  tiiu  coarsext  silks  fnun  the 
confiueH  of  China,  fruits  of  various  kinds  ; 
but  the  great  Hta|)lo  woo  iron,  of  excellent 
([Uolity,  OS  alrvaily  deecribeiL  In  deecend- 
iuj;  the  mountain,  the  scene  had  much  ol 
stage  eSect,  the  tribes  descendio);  fmui  rock 
(o  ruck  aa  reiiresouted  in  Oscar  and  Mul' 
vino.  In  the  present  iustance,  the  ool^ 
descent  waa  by  sb^pa  cut  out  in  the  pivci- 
|>iue.  The  burtliena  wore  earned  by  the 
w'imen  in  baeketa,  aiipjiorted  by  a  belt 
ueruas  the  forebeitd.  the  men  walking  by 
their  side,  proteetiuif  them  with  their  arms 
Tne  ehlerly  nuuien  iii  general  wuro  nt;ly  It 
thu  extreme,  out  of  masculine  ai>|>uarance 
their  mnucbs  and  teeth  ace  as  blu«k  iis  inli 
Erim  the  inonlinivte  use  ul  thu  bete[-1eif 
mixed  with  lime.  On  thu  other  hanil,  tin 
young  i^rks  are  butb  f;ur  anil  hamlsome,  ni>l 
(•eiug  alloweil  the  usu  <>f  l>etet-uut  until 
after  their  marriaKc.  lu  a|i[iearauce  they 
rewuible  very  much  the  Alubiy.  Thu 
strength  of  their  arms  and  limba,  from  ~ 
stunt  muscular  eierdM  iit  ascending 
JcaceDiling  these  mountains,  luadcil 
heavy  burthenn,  for  ei«uils  thu  i<tea  uf 
Eureiieoas.  I(o  aaketl  one  of  the  gitia  to 
allov  bim  to  lift  her  burthen  of  iron,  but 
from  its  weight  could  not  acconi|i1iah  it, 
whiuh  occasioned  a  Uugli  in  the  hno  of 
march  tu  his  prejudice.  He  now  tiiok 
learc:  oE  his  Cusseoh  irieuds,  and  returned 
b>  ISylbet,  having  istabliithwl  thu  ground 
work  of  the  lime  trade  u[iou  a  firm  and  |ier- 
manent  footing,  a»  oa  to  ensure  succetis. 
lie  apiKunted  British  agentu  at  Calcutta 
knd  alwwhere,  ao  «a  to  reliei'o  liimaelf  of 
tile  laborious  part  of  the  duty.  Flcuia  of 
boats  now  covered  the  rivers,  and  the  trade 
increassd  ao  ra|iidly  as  to  keop  five  or  nix 
hundreil  men  in  constant  employ.  Henow 
resumed  the  aamo  mount^nuua  life  be  had 
UtLertu  [oUowud  *t  Sylhel,  the  duties  of 


Chief  Magistrate  and  forms  of  Court  fq. 
crossing  much  of  his  time.  Let  it  be  neol- 
Iccted  that  for  tbe  last  thme  years  he  bad 
lived  the  life  of  a  hermit,  nearly  without 
any  society  whatever.  The  taw  Europeaiii 
in  that  place  were  of  the  lowest  dcacriptiim, 
with  whom  he  could  not  associate ;  but  hii 
mind  waa  oEon  active  turn,  and  he  found 
out  variouB  devices  to  furnish  himself  with 
occujiation  and  jileasure  in  the  bours  of  re- 
luxation.  Several  ingenious  workmen,  both 
in  wood,  irou,  ivory,  and  silver,  attached 
themselves  to  bis  service,  and  afforded  him 
a  source  of  much  amusement  He  and  \aa 
all^ustnnta  became  also  in  great  repute  ■« 
elegant  boat-builders ;  in  this  detiartment 
they  porticulorlv  rxcelleil,  and  it  hod  the 
etlect  uf  leading  him  to  the  building  of  alii|H 
of  liurtben,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  sequel. 
But  a  drcumstancB  awin  occurred  to  give 
him  additional  occutiation.  Hia  miUlaiy 
strength  did  not  in  general  exceed  one  han- 
dred  elfective  men,  being  a  detachment  of 
brigade  scpoya,  eommaudcil  by  an  officer  ; 
the  men  were  chieHy  natives  of  the  higber 
provincea,  but  the  climate  of  the  hills,  and 
particuhirly  tlio  water,  was  so  iKmicious  to 
their  health  tliat  whole  iletachmenta  vera 
successively  destroyed  \  tlie  i>arty  was  in 
conseijucnce  witbiirann.  Owing  to  tbit 
unti^ward  circumstance,  he  proposed  to  the 
biiard  to  nnilertake  the  defence  uf  the  pro- 
vince himself  at  on  exjiense  far  interior  to 
the  tonner,  with  native  troo|)«  formed  into 

mihtia  corps.    Thiii  was  read  Jy  agreed  to ; 

he  comiiuutrl  remained  with  him,  and  (hit 
amuigtment  continued  during  lua  residence 
in  the  country.  The  corgis  he  increased  or 
reduced  as  ucctaion  rc<]uiml.    He  accom- 

SEinied   them  biniseH  m  every  service  of 
ifficulty,  and  hia  businesa  uf  course  waa 
well  done.    Mr  Lindany  hitherto  had  no 
meilicol  ossiataurv  nearer  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles ;  but  iieceesit;  is  the  motW 
-'  invention.     "  Buchon'a  Doraestio  Medi- 
o"  and  a  boi  of  simples  for  several  yean 
idered  him  independent ;  he  waa  even 
der  tile  necessity  of  sometimes  tiying  lUa 
ud  with  thu  knife,  and  more  than  once, 
.en  tbe  barber's  nerves  failed  him,  suc- 
ceeded in  extracting  barbed  arrows  from 
ita  idoces.    A  few  enccesaful  opent- 

raiseil  liia  character  so  high  as  to 

com]>el  bim  to  apply  for  a  medioJ  gentle- 
— .n  to  relievo  him  fnnii  tho  constant  appli- 
...jona  ho  received  aa  a  deacenilont  of 
UscubpiuB.  A  gentleman  waa  in  conse- 
~  tent  up,  who  proved  a  comfort  to 

future.  Occosiooal  excursions  into 
irior  country  were  his  chief  amuse- 
ments, and  an  opiKirtunity  soon  occurred, 
of  which  he  availed  himself.  The  Juinlah 
Knjafa.  of  tbe  Cusseah  tribe,  was  his  nearest 
frontier  nrighbour ;  he  was  by  far  the  most 
powerful  and  the  most  dnlised  of  tho 
-  ■-  -''-■■■        •  ,s»e8ai..ns.   both  on 
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Aggressor,  by  entering  the  British  territories 
in  a  hostile  manner ;  a  regiment  of  sepojrs 
drove  him  iMick,  and  convinoed  him  of  his 
insignificance,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  remain- 
ing perfectly  quiet  in  time  to  come ;  and  he 
WM  now  endeavouring  to  convince  Mr 
Lindsay  of  his  perfect  attachment  to  the 
British  Government.  The  Rajah  proposed 
Mr  Lindsay's  giving  him  an  interview  in 
his  own  countiy,  to  partake  of  a  chase  he 
had  prepared  for  him,  and,  after  arranging 
the  preliminaries  of  meeting,  the  day  was 
fixed.  By  mutual  agreementl  they  were  to 
he  accompanied  by  few  attenaants.  It  was 
during  the  season  of  the  rains,  the  whole 
country  being  completely  overflowed,  and 
having  the  appearance  of  an  extensive  lake. 
Mr  Lindsay  embarked  on  board  a  beautiful 
yacht  of  ms  own  building,  well  maimed, 
and  armed  with  eighteen  swivel  guns,  and 
arrived  at  the  place  of  rendezvous  at  the 
appointed  hour,  when,  to  his  surprise,  he 
saw  advancing  towards  him  a  fleet  of  boats 
not  fewer  than  fifty  in  number,  with 
Btreamers  flying,  and  fantastloaUy  dressed. 
As  this  was  contrary  to  the  agreement,  he 
was  not  well  pleased  at  the  display,  but 
betrayed  no  kmd  of  alarm.  With  a  fine 
breeze,  aU  sail  set,  he  steered  through  the 
middle  of  the  fleet,  and  with  his  8[)eaking 
trumpet  hailed  the  Hajah,  and  invited  him 
into  d\b  boat.  He  came,  accordingly,  ao- 
comnanied  by  his  officers,  and  no  sooner 
was  ne  seated  in  the  cabin  than  Mr  Lindsay 
could  perceive  his  astonishment  in  finding 
himself  enveloped  in  smoke  in  consequence 
of  a  roval  salute  from  his  Lilliputian  artil- 
lery, which  were  well  served  upon  the  occa- 
sion ;  but  he  instanthr  recovered  himself, 
and  talked  on  indififerent  subjects.  Mr 
Lindsay  found  him  a  handsome  young  man, 
with  a  good  address.  After  examiumg  the 
yacht  and  guns  with  attention,  and  par- 
ticularly admiring  the  sailing  of  the  boat, 
he  requested  Mr  Lindsay  to  accompany 
him  to  his  bar^e,  to  partake  of  the  shekar, 
or  hunting  party,  previously  prepared  for 
his  amusement.  This  proved  of  so  uncom- 
mon a  nature,  and  so  seldom  witnessed  by 
Europeans,  that  it  is  worthy  of  description. 
They  rowed  for  some  miles  towards  a  rising 
ground,  on  which  thev  landed,  and  were 
then  carried  on  men's  shoulders  (their  regal 
mode  of  conveyance)  to  a  temporary  stage 
erected  for  the  occasion.  On  survey mg  the 
arena  around,  Mr  Lindsay  found  that  the 
endosure  was  not  less  than  thirty  acres, 
surrounded  by  a  stockade,  and  lined  on  the 
outside  b^  the  vassals  of  the  Kajab.  They 
had  previously  driven  the  wild  animals  of 
the  country  to  this  place,  bein^  the  highest 
ground  in  the  plain,  and  encircled  them. 
The  sight  was  whimsioally  wild  and  mag- 
nificent; the  concourse  of  people  was  im- 
mense, the  whole  population,  both  of  the 
mountain  and  the  plain,  having  turned  out 
on  the  occasion.  The  first  thing  that 
itruck  Ms  observation,  upon  entering  the 
arena,  was  the  singularity  of  the  dresses 
worn  by  the  different  tribes  of  Cusseahs,  or 
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native    Tartars— all  dressed    and    armed 
agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the  countiyor 
mountain  from  whence  they  came.    The 
inhabitants  of  the  plain  were  also  fancifully 
dressed ;  their  garb,  in  many  instanoefi,  was 
a  mixture  of  botn— their  arms,  in  general,  be- 
ing those  of  the  mountain,  viz. ,  a  large  shield 
over  the  right  shoulder,  protecting  neariy  the 
whole  of  the  body,  the  mountain  sword,  a 
quiver  suspended  over  the  left  shoulder  full 
of  arrows,  and  a  large  bamboo  bow.    The 
place  into  which  they  were  introduced  wae 
a  species  of  open  balcony  ;  on  either  side  of 
Mr  Lindsay's  chair  were  placed  those  of  the 
Rajah,  his  Prime  Minister,  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  Oflioers  of  State,  who  all  ap- 
peared to  be  native  Cusseahs,  or  Tartars, 
dressed  and  armed  in  the  hill  costume.  The 
Rajah  himself  affected  the  dress  of  a  man 
more  civilised,  and  wore  the  Mogul  dresa 
and  arms.     Upon  Mr  Lindsav's  entering 
this  apartment,  the  Rajah  embraced  him, 
and  the  hookaburdars  being  in  attendance, 
they    took    their    seats,  each     with    his 
hookah  in  his  mouth.     Each  man  now  pre- 
pared his  arms  for  the  magnificent  chase 
about  to  b^n.     Upon  looking  around  him 
with  attention,  Mr  Lindsay  found  that  there 
were  not  fewer  than  two  hundred  of  the 
largest  buffaloes  enclosed,  some  hundreds  of 
the  ku^e  elk  deer,  a  great  variety  of  deer  of 
a  smaller  description,  and  wild  hogs  in- 
numerable.   These  animals  were  now  gal- 
loping around  in  quick  succession,  when  the 
Rajah,  turning  politely  towards  Mr  Lindsay, 
asked  him  to  begin  the  shekar  by  taking 
the  first  shot.     He  was  a  bad  marksman, 
and,  afraid  to  betray  his  want  of  skill  in  so 
public  a  manner,  a^  first  he  declined  the 
offer  —  the   Rajah  insisted,    he    therefore 
raised  his  well-loaded  rifle  to  his  shoulder, 
and,  taking  a  good  aim,  to  his  own  astonish- 
ment dropped  a  large  buffjilo  dead  upon  the 
spot      Tnere  was  imm«xliately  a  general 
shout  of  admiration.     Mr  Lindsay,  on  his 
|iart,  put  the  pipe  into  his  mouth,  throwing 
out  volumes  oi  smoke  with  perfect  indif- 
ference, as  if  the  event  was  a  matter  of 
course.     But  no  power  could  get  the  Rajah 
to  exhibit,  from  the  apprehension  of  not 
being  e(iually  successful    before   his    own 
peojMe.     On  Mr  Lindsay's  left  hand  sat  his 
Luahhar  or  Prime  Minister ;  his  c^uiver,  Mr 
Lindsay    observed,    only    contained    two 
arrows.    "  How  comes  it,  my  friend,"  said 
he,  "  that  you  come  into  the  field  with  so 
few  arrows  in  your  quiver  T*     With  a  sar- 
castic smile,  he  replied — "  If  a  man  cannot 
do  his  bu8in«^ss  with  two  arrows,  he  is  unfit 
for  his  trade."    At  that  moment  he  let  fly 
a  shaft,  and  a  deer  dropped  dead  ;  he  had 
immediately    recourse    to    his    pipe,    and 
smoked  profusely.     The  loud  ana  hollow 
sound  of  the  nagarra,  or  war-drum,  and  the 
discordant    tones  of    the  oonch-sneU,  an- 
nounced a  new  arrivaL    The  folding  doors 
of  the  arena  were  thrown  ojien,  and  ten 
male  elephants  with  their  riders  were  mar- 
shalled before  the  Rajah,  and  a  motion  from 
the  Rajah's  hand  was  the  signal  to  advance. 
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Ttw  buffuloes  >(  this  unaipwited  attack 
nmtunlly  tinned  Ibeir  huul>  tuwards  tha 
eiKpluDts,  and  appeared  u  if  drawn  up  in 
order  ot  battle.  The  soiue  Dow  became  in- 
teresting in  the  exCnme.     The  ele|)luuita 


jsetia  itep,  a1>a  in         .  , 

the  CApUtin  of  Ibe  butlalu  benl  rusbed  fur- 
ward  with  singular  rapidity,  and  charged 
the  elenhaata  in  the  centre.  Their  line  was 
imme-liately  broken ;  thty  tumod  round 
•nd  fled  in  aQ  directiuna,  many  oF  Ihem 
throwinK  their  drivera,  ftud  break iag  down 
the  *l<)cltadi!s — one  solitary  uleiihuit  ex- 
cepted. This  magnificeot  animal  had  be«n 
trained  Cor  the  Rajab'n  i>wn  use,  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  spoit.  The  huffiUn,  io  return- 
ing Ffoid  his  pursuit,  attentively  gurrtytid 
him,  as  he  stood  at  a  distance,  alone  in  the 
arena.  He  seemed  for  a  few  ininutca  un- 
certain whether  tu  attack  him  or  rejoin  his 
hoTJ.  None  who  do  not  possess  the  taJenta 
ot  a  ZotHuiy  can  discribe  the  conflict  that 
DOW  took  place-  The  elephant,  the  must 
unwieldy  of  the  two,  atoixl  on  thu  defensive. 
and  his  position  was  nmarkable.  In  order 
to  defend  bis  proboscis,  he  threw  it  over  his 
head,  his  fore  leg  ailvanced  ready  for  a 
■tart— his  tail  in  a  horizoiilal  line  from  his 
budy--bia  eauereye  steadily  fined  on  his  an- 
tagonist.   The  butfalo,  who  bail  hitherto 


and  fully  equal  to  make  the  whole  a  gaiden, 
but  he  was  met  on  every  aide  with  apaUiy 
and  iadiSeiencti.  Although  they  had  every 
advantage  of  soil,  they  did  not  grow  a  grain 
of  wheat  in  the  whole  province.  He  aaaurad 
them  that  that  crop  would  double  the  value 
of  their  lands ;  they  [iromised  that,  if  hs 
-rould  furnish  them  with  seed,  the^  would 
Dw  it.  and  nay  eveiy  attention  to  its  culti- 
idingly    imported    lif^ 


advancing  witli  raiiiil  s 
moment,  received  the  ha 


a  Engli.l 


the  biiSnJo,  a; 
Kajah'B  fee 


juUwouIrl  tosa  adofa'- 
s  tbrou^'h  the  boilv  of 
d  in  tliat  [HMitii'ii  carried  him 
baby,  and  bkid  him  at  the 
_....  The culleclion  of  the  revenues 
K  reduced  to  so  regular  a  system  as 
til  give  bioi  no  trouble  whatever;  but  the 
interior  (Kilice  and  the  civil  court  of  justice 
reiiuireil  unremitting  attention.  As  in  other 
uncivilised  couutriea,  the  natives  were 
li^ious  in  the  extreme,  and  they  were  not 
without  their  lawyers  to  render  their  simple 
■toiy  aa  cinnplicated  as  possibtu.  The  held 
shekest,  or  infraction  of  boundaries,  formed 
at  least  iiine-tentlis  of  the  causes  before  the 
oiurt.  The  liouudaries  of  the  land  uuder 
cultivaUon  were  well  deSned,  |jut  in  the 
wild  reuions,  c^iverod  with  trees  and  bruah- 
wooil,  there  ia  no  landmark  or  luode  of  as- 
ciTtaining  to  whom  such  lands  belong.  Nor 
does  the  party  injured  ever  corapUin  when 
hia  opponent  tiret  'j^ins  to  clear  the  jungle, 
but  watches  thu  progress  as  an  unconcerned 
Sjiectator,  until  the  whole  is  cleared— then 
loudly  compUiina  ol  being  forcibly  dispoa- 

dseision  often  leant  t'l  the  side  of  the  indus- 
trioua  man,  particularl);  on  the  high  ground, 
such  unpruveinenta  being  ulwaya  attended 
with  much  expanse.  He  had  himself  taken 
much  pains  bi  infuse  into  the  zemindars, 
or  |>roi>rieti>r3  of  the  high  ^unds,  a  spirit 
of  induatry,  of  which  tbeu  soil  was  well 
de«erving.    The  po|iulation  waa  abundant, 


equal  proportion,  |iranusing  at  the  i 
time  a  high  price  for  the  produce  next  year. 
During  the  currency  of  the  season,  he  mode 
frequent  enquiries,  and  tha  invariable  an- 
swer was—  that  the  crop  promised  well :" 
but  when  the  revolving  year  came  round,  it 
a[ipearHl  that  not  one  man  out  of  the  whde 
had  put  the  seed  iuto  the  gruund.  They 
had  aiKued  the  case  among  Uiemselvee,  and 
voted  it  an  infringement  that  ought  to  be 
resented,  and  bis  wheat  waa  bakeil  into 
cakes.  The  o|)pr»ision  of  the  Mahometan 
Uovemment  waa  not  yet  furgut,  and  it  muat 
Ije  many  yeara  before  these  people  can  fully 
understand  the  nature  of  a  free  constitution, 
when  every  man  beneKts  by  his  own  in- 
dustry. Mr  Lindsay  had,  at  very  couaider- 
able  expense,  introduced  t)ie  culture  of 
ndigo  and  the  silkworm,  and  preaented  to 
he  ProBidency  very  fair  samplua  of  both  ; 


ncy  very  fair  samples  of      .  .  .  , 
but  be  waa  uliligul  to  abandon  the  urulrr- 
from    the  heavy  inundatioi 
luntry  is  subject  to,  from  bein^j 


taking    from 


tha 


ity  of  the  mountains,  and  winch  oc 

aiiinalh/  swept  all  before  them.  The  growUi 
of  coffee  also  occupieil  his  attention.  He 
brought  a  great  number  of  plants  from  a 
distant  province,  where  it  waa  cultivated, 
ileing  on  the  [luLnt  of  leaving  Sylhet  for  a 
few  months,  ho  gave  tlie  pbints  in  charge 
to  hia  native  ganleuer,  with  strict  injunc- 
tious  to  defend  them.  Upon  hia  return, 
being  auiioua  to  see  the  progress  they  had 
made,  be  found  that  tliey  had  completely 
changed  their  character  ;  some  were  larger 
than  before,  otliers  suuUL  Upon  further 
examination,  the  Kanleuer  acknowledgnd 
that  the  goats  bad  broken  in  and  destroyed 
moat  of  the  plauts,  and,  in  conaei^uence,  he 


same  description.  He  fortunately  still  pre- 
served a  few  of  the  old  stock,  which  were 
caivfully  planted  out  with  those  newly 
acfjuired,  and  in  due  time  they  both  pro- 
duced the  identical  coffee— and  thus  estab- 
lished the  curious  fact  that  the  coffee  plant 
waa  the  indegenous  or  natur&l  growth  of 
the  high  ground  of  this  country.  But  he 
left  it  to  his  succossor  to  prosecute  the  cul- 
tivation or  nut  as  he  thought  proper,  hia 
other  occupations  f  ullf  occupying  his  time. 
Having  already  mentinncil  hia  being  much 


relate  an  incident  tliat  hapjen 
which  fur  the  moment  gave  him 
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occurred  to  the  judge.    One  day  two  men 
were  brought  to  him,  in  his  official  capacity, 
the  one  accusing  the  other  of  having  stolen 
a  piece  of  money  from  his  girdle.    The  ac- 
cused person  solemnly  asserted  his  inno- 
cence, called  God  to  be  his  witness,  and  i 
demanded  the  ordeal,  or  trial  by  water.  The 
plaintiff  cried    out  —  "  Agreed  !    agreed  ! , 
water !  water  !"     The  surrounding  multi- 
tude looked  to  the  judge,  and  he  ordered,  i 
with  magisterial  solemnity,  that  the  will  of^ 
God  be  obeyed.  'The  Cutchery,  or  Court  of 
Justice,  stood  on  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  I 

Sond.  In  a  few  minutes,  both  plaintiff  and  I 
efendant  plunge<l  into  the  water,  and  dis- 1 
appeared.  The  8upi)osed  thief  instantly 
floated  to  the  surface,  and  acknowledged 
his  guilt,  but  the  accuser  was  not  to  l>c  seen, 
and  for  some  moments  Mr  Lindsay  was 
under  much  alarm,  having  countenanced 
the  frolic — so  offered  a  sum  of  money  to  any 

Eerson  who  would  dive  to  the  bottom  and 
ring  him  up ;  this  was  effected  just  in  time 
to  restore  life,  which  was  nearly  gone.  He 
had  clung  tenaciously  to  the  weecls,  and  was 
determined  to  die  upon  the  spot  rather  than 
abandon  his  claim.  Mr  Lindsay^s  next 
alarm  was  still  more  ridiculous.  In  walking 
to  the  Court,  he  was  accosted  by  a  mendi- 
cant priest,  in  the  words — "  If  you  are  a 
gentleman  you  will  give  nie  money  ;  if  you 
are  a  decoit  (or  robber),  I  have  nothing  to 
exi>et't."  Mr  Lindsay  gave  him  a  blow 
with  the  palm  of  his  hand  for  so  insolent  a 
speech,  when  he  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
as  if  deiwl.  Mr  Lindsay  went  <m  without 
paying  him  the  smallest  attention,  and  in 
tour  or  five  hourSj  returning  the  same  way, 
found  him  still  lying  in  the  same  iK>sition  ; 
his  attendant  first  Ufte<l  a  W,  then  an  arm, 
and  re|>orted  him  dcafl !  Mr  Lindsay  on  tliis 
certainly  felt  an  unpleasant  sensation,  but, 
stooping  imme<liately  to  the  ground,  he 
picked  up  a  straw,  and,  tickling  his  nostrils, 
the  air  resounded  with  his  sneeze  !  to  the 
no  small  astonishment  of  the  bjrstanders. 
The  mendicant  had  a  good  whippiug  in 
conse<|uence.  To  return  to  his  commercial 
operations.  It  has  been  alrea<ly  mentioned 
that  elephants  formed  a  very  considerable 
branch  of  trade  in  these  sequestered  regions. 
They  are  found  in  considerable  number  un- 
der the  same  range,  where  the  hills  are  not  so 
precipitous,  at  Chattagong,  Jipperat,  and 
Sylhet ;  each  of  these  places  furnishes  an- 
nually a  considerable  number  for  the  use  of 
our  armies,  but  these  stations  united  could 
not  supniy  the  number  require*!,  had  not 
the  elepliant  flock  an  easy  communication 
with  tne  adjacent  countries  of  Aracan, 
Pegu,  and  Siam  ;  these  countries  ])roduce 
elephants  to  any  extent,  which  migrate 
liitner  to  India  occasionally,  and  8upi)ly  its 
wiilks  when  they  prove  deficient.  This  ob- 
servation will  be  fully  understood  when  it 
is  stiitecl,  that  in  the  twelve  years  Mr  Lind- 
say resided  under  these  mountaias,  at  least 
five  hundred  elephants  were  caught  an- 
nually by  an  coual  proportion  from  each 
station.    Most  fortunately  for  the  i)opula- 
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tion  of  the  couqiry,  they  delight  in  the 
sequestered  range  of  the  mountain ;  did 
they  prefer  the  plain,  whole  kingdoms  would 
be  laid  waste.  As  it  may  prove  interesting 
to  the  reader,  we  shall  endeavour  to  describe, 
in  as  few  words  as  posnble,  the  method 
adopted  in  catching,  training,  and  taming 
these  wonderful  animals.  It  may  with 
safetv  be  affirmed  that  few  people  have 
caught  more  of  them,  or  are  more  conversant 
with  their  natural  history,  than  Mr  Lindsay. 
This  statement  is  grounded  on  the  eziierience 
of  twelve  years,  during  which  period  he 
caught  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  annually.  During  the  Mogul 
govemmet  8ylhet  w&s  always  considered 
the  chief  station,  and  up<m  his  arrival  there 
he  found  the  very  imiwrtant  remains  of  the 
old  establishment,  viz.,  six  coonkies,  or 
decoy  females,  completely  trained  to  the 
business  ;  without  their  i)owcrful  assistance 
nothing  can  be  done.  There  were  also  still 
remaining  many  experienced  old  men,  regu- 
larly brought  up  to  the  profession.  He 
therefore  startetl  under  every  advantage. 
Eai'l^  in  October,  when  the  |)eriodical  rams 
subside,  he  sent  out  to  the  hills  frequented 
by  the  elephants,  eight  or  ten  panjailies,  or 
tracksmcn,  to  make  olxnervatums,  and  re- 
connoitre the  forest.  They  had  often  to 
travel  fifteen  days'  journey  ere  they  reached 
the  place  of  destination.  Their  business 
was  to  ascertain  as  e:irly  as  ])08sible  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  herd  ;  this  re- 
quires consi<lerable  experience,  and,  as  the 
jungle  or  thickest  is  too  thick  to  allow  them 
a  full  view  of  the  hertl,  it  can  only  be 
learned  by  examining  the  marks  of  their 
feet  in  the  mud,  the  quantity  of  dung,  the 
broken  branches,  the  undorWood  tnKldeu 
down,  and  the  remains  of  the  bamboo, 
which  is  their  favourite  ftxlder.  When  the 
panjailies  arc  satisfied  that  the  numbers  will 
justify  the  expense  to  l>e  incurred,  they  send 
back  two  of  the  number  to  give  intelli- 
gence. Two  bands  of  |>eo])le  have  in  the 
meantime  been  victualled  and  prepared  for 
service  under  distinct  leailers — tne  one  body 
to  join  the  panjailies  in  the  forest,  the  other 
to  prepare  the  Keddah  or  enclosure,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hilL  The  detachment  des- 
tined to  the  forest  take  the  field  first ;  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  men  axe 
generally  required  for  this  puriKwe.  When 
they  arrived  on  the  s|)ot,  the  leader  of  this 
little  band  panMles  his  troops,  and,  march- 
ing at  their  heatl.  drops  a  man  every  two 
hundretl  yards,  tnus  fonning  a  line  of  cir- 
cumvallation  round  the  herd.  At  night, 
each  man  lights  a  fire  at  his  post,  and  fur- 
nishes himself  with  a  dozen  joints  of  the 
large  bamboo,  one  of  which  ho  occasionally 
throws  into  the  fire,  and,  the  air  it  con- 
tains being  rarefie<l  by  the  heat,  it  explodes 
with  a  report  as  loud  as  ^  musket  ■  The 
elei)hants,  being  thus  intimidated,  confine 
themselves  to  the  centre  of  the  wide  circle, 
which  cert;iinly  docs  not  contain  less  than 
«  hundrwl  acn*4*.  After  a  few  days*  pause, 
the  number  and  description  of  the  herd  being 
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now  cuDiplofaJr  anccrteineil,  prejiarMitiiiH 
are  mxla  U>  return  towania  uie  |>laiD.  Thu 
pany  r>D  tho  pliiin  \xlna  have,  ilurlnK  this 
lotervnl,  heen  ooniplsWly  occupioit  in  Eottn- 
ing  the  Kedilah  or  enclosure,  which  ia  pre- 
par«l  Kt  th«  mouth  of  a  ravine  or  entry  into 
thu  hills.  AttiDtlnn  is  paid  that  the  Keililah 
be  well  supplied  with  a  Btream  of  water,  and 
the  BTiateat  cam  IB  taken  not  to  injure  ' 
bruBbwimd,  or  turn  up  the  aoil  at  the 
trance,  as  this  would  alarm.  When  this 
•ocloaure  is  ropurted  coni]>lt>te,  the  drcio 
upon  the  inountnin  is  o|ieneil  on  the  side  oE 
the  plain,  and  the  people  advance  by  sloi 
marcheii,  encirclinethuhenloach  euccessiv 


B,  the  liawling  elephant,  with 

■low  but  cautiouii  Htup,  feudini;  and  walking: 
alternately,  and  Bniling  uu  olMtacle  in  the 
way.  gnwlually  enters  the  enclosure ;  the 
people  behind  now  rapidly  rushed  furwanl, 
driving  the  elephants  before  them  with  a 
quick  puce,  until  thov  all  enter.  After 
walkinK  round  the  eaclriBiire,  finding  theoi- 
(elves  entrapped,  they  rush  back  to  the 
place  throuBii  which  they  entervd,  but  this 
they  linil  etronj^ly  barricaileil.  Thu  whole 
enclosure  is  now  lined  on  tho  outMile  with 
people ;  fire  and  musquotry  are  aL«>  used 
when  violence  bt  reaorteil  to ;  and  it  [re- 
quentlf  occurs  that  a  euccewful  chari^e  is 


then,  for  the  firxt  time,  have  an  o]iportunity 
nf  examining  the  hunl  minutely.  In  (be 
Kcldah,  to  which  alluBion  has  just  been 
made,  there  were  fr>und  seventy-two  in 
namber,  including  tlie  old  and  guiieran- 
mistad,  the  young  anrt  midil1o-as^<  '■'■^ 
the  cub  just  dropped.  This  at  once  accounts 
tor  these  sagacious  animals  allowing  thciu- 
■eWes  to  he  caught  in  so  simplu  a  manner, 
one  might  aay  witlmut  a  Mnigglu ;  for, 
during  the  period  of  fifteen  days'  inarch 
tiiwards  the  plain,  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles 
each  day,  they  allnwiil  theinsclvea  to  be 
encircled  each  successive  night,  without 
ever  attempting  to  force  Uie  coition ;  this 
•eeming  inditTerence  can  only  he  attributed 
to  thu  uncaninion  affection  and  attention 
the  females  show  to  their  youn^ ;  for, 
rather  than  atiandiin  their  oHiipring  m  their 
distresa,  she  rexiiins  herself  to  voluntary 
■Uvery.  In  orderto  corrolxiratcthistbeury, 
Mr  Lmdsay  mentions  a  fact  of  which  he 
had  oociilar  |  '  ' 
Keddah  now 
stopping  up  the  gap  at  which  the  elephants 
entered,  two  of  the  females  had  wandered 
from  the  flock  ;  their  young  had  entered 
with  the  rest  oE  the  beni ;  for  several  days 
they  continued  to  bellow  and  walk  tuund 
tlie  encknure,  and  at  last  forced  their  wa^ 
in  by  breaking  down  the  stockade.  Nor  u 
the  mother's  attention  confiued  solely  to 
the  sucking  cul),  Eur,  uimn  this  and  other 
«milfU'  occasions,  there  have  been  seen  three 
or  four  young  ones,  the  brood  of  successive 
years,  following  their  mother,  alike  claim- 


ing her  protection,  and  cHni^ing  to  her  ia 


that  the  capt^n  of  the  herd  allows  none  to 
remain  but  such  as  pay  obsenuious  obedience 
to  his  wilt,  ne  has  himself  fought  his  way 
to  this  despotic  pre -eminence  by  many  ahanl- 
fought  battle,  as  liia  numerous  seats  testify, 
and  woe  be  to  hlin  that  dares  show  attenUon 
to  any  of  the  feinnles  in  his  ptvsence.  Few 
chooso  to  bu  mcmbeni  oE  the  society  on  such 
terms,  and  the  males  thus  expelleil  are  found 
wandering  on  tho  plain  in  soUt\ide ;  they 
are  of  the  veiy  bait  descrtption.  and  are 
aftcrwanis  cai^;bt  with  the  assiatanoc  of  the 
tame  elephaiitii.  They  are  called  Uoondaln, 
auil  tl'eir  character  as  warriora  being  thus 
BstaLlisliiHl,  tbey  fetch  a  double  price  to  thu 
common  sort.  But  to  return  to  the  Ked- 
dah :  the  ele|ihants  haviug  been  enclosed 
eight  days,  and  everything  bearing  the  ap. 
)iearanco  of  vegetable  being  at  la<it  con- 
sumed, begin  sorely  to  feel  tho  eflkots  ol 
hiim;er,  and  are  glail  to  approach  the  side 
of  the  enclosure  to  piuk  up  small  quantitiea 
of  grass,  thrown  to  them  by  the  guards. 
After  U-Ing  still  more  reduced  by  famine, 
each  wild  animal  is  surroundeil  In  the  en- 
closure by  halF-n-duzen  decoy  females,  lar^ 
ro]H»i  are  i>aased  round  its  body,  and  it  is 
lu|;ged  out  of  the  Keddah  by_  Force.  !u 
th'ia  operation  threat  assistance  is  given  by 
the  tame  ones,  who  assist  in  ])asaing  the 
rojics,  and  even  beat  the  wild  auimal  when 
bottom 

_„ Tiieket.  ■       '  ' 

„  ro]*8.     The   mode  o.  .. 

..imjile  as  that  of  catching  ;  they  ai 

the  water  each  day  by  the  decoy  elephants, 
the  wild  animal  is  in  the  centre,  and  a  decoy 
on  each  side,  so  that  be  can  do  no  harm. 
For  a  few  weeks  his  keeper  is  cautious  in 
approaching  his  trunk,  but  he  snon  makes 
him  more  familiar  by  giving  him  salt  tied 
up  in  a  leaf,  which  he  is  very  fond  of.  It 
is  in  the  water  theclephant  is  first  mounted; 
tlie  driver  leaps  from  the  back  of  the  tame 
e1e]ihant  upon  his  ;  at  first,  ho  is  highly  dis. 
pleased,  but,  with  coaxing,  throwing  the 
water  over  him,  and  scralchmg  his  back,  he 
soon  becomes  reconciled,  aniTin  loss  than 
two  months  ho  learns  to  obey  his  keeper, 
anri  bccomts  tractable.  In  the  course  oi 
the  year  he  is  well  fed,  and  preparoii  for  » 
ili-itant  market.  Mr  Lindsay  fortunately 
bad  several  confidential  native  Servants,  on 
whoso  inte^ty  he  could  implicitly  rely— 


the  wide  range  o(  Hindostan  ft.  — 

market.  In  thosu  days,  when  the  country 
princes  were  In  full  power,  there  were  con- 
stant demands  f"r  them,  eitlier  in  the  war 
department  or  paraile.  Tlie  average  prico 
at  a  distant  sljition  was  from  £40  Ui  £50  ; 
when  sold  singly,  their  prices  vary  as  much 
as  Crom  a  Highland  pony  to  the  nist  New- 
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market  racer.    The  natives  have  beauties 
and  blemishes  in  their  opinion  of  them,  of 
which  foreigners  know  bat  little.     They 
have  their  lucky  and  unlucky  maiks.    An 
elenhant  bom  with  the  left  tooth  only  is 
reckoned  sacred ;  with  black  spots  in  the 
month,    unlucky   and   not   saleable ;   the 
mukna,  or  elephant  bom  without  teeth,  is 
thought  the  best.      No  animal  differs  so 
much  as  the  elephant  in  his  paces  ;  some  of 
them  are  smooth  and  pleasant,  others  are 
onl^  fit  for  heavy  burthens;    when  well 
trained  for  a  gentleman,  he  is  a  most  valu- 
able conveyance,  as  one  may  cross  the  rough- 
est countiy  on  his  back  at  the  rate  of  six 
miles  an  hour.     He  is  particularly  useful  in 
shooting,  as   you   may  traverse   a   forest 
abounding  with  fierce    animals  with   im- 
punity, bringing  down  a  buffalo  or  a  tiger 
m  your  walk  without  danger.     In  the  sports 
of  the  field  it  is  surprismg  he  is  so  little 
used ;  this  is  likely  owing  to  the  expense 
attending  it,  for  a  male  elephant  must  in 
general    be    atttended    by   a   female,    to 
manage  him  when  refractory.    Had  Provi- 
dence, in  bestowing  upon  these   animals 
such  strength   and    sagacity,   far   beyond 
other  quadrupeds,  given  them  courage  in 
the  same  proportion,   the  power  of  man 
would  hardly  control  them  !    Fortunately, 
they  are  the  most  timid  animals  in   the 
world  ;  when  found  in  a  herd,  they  confine 
themselves  to  the  desert,   and  avoid  the 
haunts  of  man  ;  the  barking  of  a  spaniel 
would  drive  them  into  their  retreat,  were 
they  a  hundred  in  number.    After  they  are 
rendered  domestic  they  acquire  confirlence 
in  their  driver,  and  are  grsulually  brought 
to  face  their  enemy  ;  but  it  requires  length 
of  time  before  they  will  oppose  either  tiger, 
buffalo,  or  rhinoceros  in   the  open  field. 
Upon  no  occasion  do  they  use  their  proboscis 
as  an  ofiensive  or  defensive  weapon  ;  it  la 
only  used  to  convey  their  food  to  tne  mouth, 
and  in  the  moment  of  danger  they  throw  it 
over  their  head,  or  put  it  to  either  side,  as 
best  calculated  to  secure  it  from  danger.     In 
the  Keddah,  above  described,  Mr  Lindsay 
saw  a  female  with  her  proboscis  nearly  cut 
through,  the  pipe  which  conveys  water  to 
the^  mouth  completely  destroyed.      Being 
curious  to  know  what  device  she  would  fall 
upon  to  supply  this  defect,  he  waited  the 
period  when  she  went  to  drink.     She  then 
dropped   the  trunk  into  the  water  about 
two  feet,  and,  with  her  fore  foot,  closed  the 
wound  by  carefully  bending  the  proboscis, 
so  as  to  restore  the  suction  of  the  injured 
tube,  and  thus  quenched  her  thirst ;   no 
human  ingenuity  could  have  suggested  a 
better  resource.   Another  trifling  occurrence 
happened  at  this  Keddah,  which  deserves 
notice,  as  showing  the  memory   of  these 
animals.    After  the  elephants  were  safely 
enclosed,  their  captors  were  making  pre- 

Sarations  to  extract  them,  w*hen  one  of  the 
rivers  called  out — "  Jaim  Piaree,  as  I  am 
alive  !"  He  was  asked  what  he  meant,  and 
replied — **  That  is  my  elephant  I  lost  twelve 
Srears  ago.''     He  was  laughed  at  by  his 
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comrades,  but  he  persisted,  leaped  into  the 
enclosure,  and,  mnning  up  to  the  animal, 
desired  her  to  kneel  down,  she  did  so,  and 
he  rode  her  out  of  the  enclosure  in  triumph. 
Mr  Lindsay  had,   among  others,   several 
superannuated  elephants,  who  proved  highly 
useful  to  him  in  canying  Mid  removing 
wood,  when  he  commenced  shipbuilding. 
One  day  he  had  occasion  to  launch  a  mast 
into   the  river,   but  the   ground   being  a 
quagmire,  it  could  not  be  effected  by  hit 
people ;  he  therefore  allowed  the  elephant 
to  suggest  the  means.     He  launched  half  of 
it  into  the  stream  easily,  but  the  ground  did 
not  allow  him  to  advance  further.    After 
considering  for  some  time  what  was  to  be. 
done,  seeing  a  few  yards  of  rope  tied  to  the 
end  of  the  mast,  he  extended  his  trank  and 
got  hold  of  it,  and  drew  the  mast  to  the 
shore.     He  then  put  the  point  of  his  toe  to 
the  extremity,  and,  giving  it  a  violent  kick, 
threw  the  mast  into  the  stream.  Mr  Lindsay 
complains  of  having  often  heard  his  coun- 
trymen  impeach  the  honesty  of  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  natives  of  India.    In  order  to 
counteract  this  impression,  he  relates  a  fact 
which  can  hardly  be  instanced  in    more 
civilised  society.     He  never  had  from  Go- 
vernment a  contract  by  which  he  could 
dispose  of  his  numerous  elephants  to  ad- 
vantage, he  therefore  sent  off  anuaUly  from 
Sylhet  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  divided  into  four  distinct  flocks  or 
caravans.    They  were  put  under  the  charge 
of  the  common  Peon,   or  menial  of  the 
lowest  description,  with  directions  to  sell 
them  wherever  a  market  could  be  found—  at 
Delhi,  Seringapatam,  Hydrabad,  or  Poonah. 
These  people  were  often  absent  eighteen 
months.      On   one    occasion,  his  servant 
Manoo  (already  mentioned),  after  a  twelve 
months'  absence,  returned  all  covered  with 
dust,  and  in  appearance  most  miserable  ;  he 
unfolded  his  girdle,  and  produced  a  scrap  of 

Eaper  of  small  dimensions,  which  proved  to 
e  a  banker's  bill  amounting  to  three  or  four 
thousand  pounds— his  own  pay  was  thirty 
shillings  sterling  per  month.  Mr  Lindsay 
had  no  security  wnatever  but  his  experience 
of  the  man's  integrity  ;  he  might  have  gone 
off  with  the  money  if  he  pleased.  But  he 
never  felt  or  showed  the  smallest  distrust, 
and  they  always  returned  with  bills  to  the 
full  amount.  When  Mr  Lindsay  left  India, 
Manoo  was  still  absent  on  one  of  these  ex- 
cursions, hut  he  delivered  to  Mr  Lindsay's 
agent  as  faithful  an  account  of  the  produce 
as  he  would  have  done  to  himself.  Can 
stronger  proofs  of  honesty  be  given  than 
that  now  related?  Mr  Lindsay  certainly 
was  most  fortunate  in  all  his  meniid  ser- 
vants, having  seldom  or  never  changed  them 
during  a  residence  of  eighteen  years.  But 
he  gave  the  preference  to  the  Hindoo  rather 
than  the  Mahometan.  During  his  residence 
in  India,  when  British  affairs  were  less  pros- 
perous than  at  present,  the  country  was 
more  or  less  convulsed  by  occasional  com- 
motions. We  refer  to  the  period  when  Mr 
Hasting!  visited  Benares  in  the  year  1782, 
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>Dd  the  temnoruy  revolt  of  Rajah  Cheit 
Sing,  luid  Vizier  Ali.  B j  ft  weU-oinatructed 
pl&D,  they  had  nearly  suuoetded  in  taking 
Mr  UastingB  ftnd  hia  body-guard  prisnnei 
lud  Cliu  h«eD  effected,  the  whole  ot  1q< 
<rnnld  have  been  in  ormB  and  o|i«n  revo„, 
being  justly  disaffected  ;  as  it  woa,  there 
was  considerable  agilatiiin  in  many  of  the 
provincea  of  Bengal,  and  it  was  partially 
fiilt  even  at  Dacca  and  Sylb«t.  In  order  tu 
■bow  the  troublesome  people  he  had  to  Jeal 
with,  we  mention  the fulluwiug anecdote:— 
Ad  inhabitant  of  the  village  of  tSylhet,  by 
trade  a  silvenmith,  and  of  bomo  notu,  re- 
quested a  private  mterilew.  He  told  Mr 
Lindsay  that  one  of  the  Cusseah  cbicfa  had 
lately  come  down  frnnt  the  mouotainj,  and 
loilgeil  next  him  in  the  town,  that  from  cir- 
cunutances  which  bail  a|>|>eareil,  he  was 
afraid  a  conspiracy  of  an  ahkrming  nature 
was  carrying  on,  of  which  Mr  LinrJeuy  uai' 
not  anare.  and  jiruduceil  a  letter  he  had 
p'cked  up,  aildrefased  to  Mr  Lindsay^e  com- 
j__.  _i .1..  1 — uage,  be  said. 


deecribod — to  his  ciiinuianilnnt  of  Sepoys 
This  person  was  ))'>s9issed  of  Mr  Lindsay's 
full  coafidenue,  and  the  latter  was  nut  a 
little  alarmed  and  mortiiied  t<i  find  that  he 
was  in  correspiiadence  with  the  hill  chief  to 
betray  and  put  him  to  death.  The  letter 
ocmtained  the  foUowinc  words  ! — "  I  ])er- 
(ectly  understanil  your  laal  coniniuuicatii>a, 
and  wiU  act  accordingly.  On  Monday 
mormog,  two  hours  before  daybreak,  I  will 
■uiToiind  the  house  uf  your  chief,  aad  take 
him  and  the  whole  of  bis  establishment 
prisoners.  You,  and  your  sepoys  who  are 
m  my  interest,  most  be  on  the  watch,  and 
■hallbeamply rewarded."  This wns, indeed, 
enough  tostartle  Mr  Lindsay.     He  retired 


faithful  servaut,  but  that  be  bad  some  in- 
formation gainst  him,  wbich  made  hjui 
alter  his  omnion.  "  Ynu  are  now  under 
aireat,"  s«d  Mr  Lindsay,  "  and" — turning 
to  bis  servant—"  there  is  a  brace  of  piitols, 
watch  this  man  during  the  night,  and  if 
any  reaistaDce  is  offered,  or  a  reKcue  at- 
tempted, sbiHit  him  throut;h  the  head."  Tlie 
Oommanrlant  then  delivered  up  his  sword, 
and  Mr  XJndaay  retired.  To  the  informer 
ID  the  adjoining  nwm  be  held  a  different 
languBAe-  "  My  friend,"  said  he,  "  I  am 
infinitely  nbliged  to  you  fur  your  infomia- 
tion  on  this  occaHioD,  an  you  have  probably 
■aved  me  and  the  settlement  from  tlia 
.  greatest  calamity ;  and  be  asBund,  you 
■halt  be  amply  rewarded  when  the  cod- 
apiracy  is  fully  traced  ;  tha  commandant  is 
DOW  under  confinement,  and  the  proofs 
muat  touD  appear.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
neoenary   to  preserve  the    appearance    of 


oontalniug  your  papers,  and  have  them 
examined  in  open  durbar.  The  man  ap- 
peared in  much  aKitatioD,  and  asked  if  «uch 
were  the  reward  of  his  services  ?  'Mr  l^od- 
pay  promised  him  full  justice  in  due  tlmSL 
In  a  few  hours  his  pagicrs  were  brought  and 
inspected,  when  a  seene  of  villainy  appeared 
which  proved  him  an  offender  of  no  common 
standing,  Mr  Linilsay  found  that  the  letter 
he  had  produced,  and  alsi)  the  seal  attached 


efori 


impt. 


forging  were  found  an 
they  had  reached  perfecl 
(iovemment  oScial  seals  were  done  with 
the  utmoat  nicety.  He  was,  of  course  con- 
signed over  to  the  regular  courts  for  trial,  and 
the  commandant  received  public  honours, 
to  prove  his  supinior's  approval  of  his  past 
services.  Mr  Lindsay  hail  never  hitherto 
been  in  the  practice  of  riding  out  into  ths 
country  with  attenilants  of  any  kind  ;  even 
yet  he  preserved  the  same  plan,  knowing 
that,  if  hehad  betrayed  any  fear,  there  would 
he  no  end  to  ahirms ;  but  an  incident  oc- 
curred soon  after,  to  show  that  fanatical 
leal  had  been  roused  to  resont  the  death  of 
tbe  high  priest,  which  maile  him  mors 
cautious  in  future.  His  friend,  Robert 
Hamilton  (a  captain  in  the  army,  son  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  same  name,  formerly  Inird 
ofKilhrai'  "  .-  ■  ■. 


ler,  which  had  ; 


o  pay 


together 


.  1  had  just  come  in,  when  his 
irvant  informed  him  that  a  fakeer,  or 
lendicant  priest,   wished    to    Bf>eak  with 


rvs; 


nable,  h. 


Alt^ab 


the  top  of  the  table,  1  _.  

bottom,  next  the  door ;  the  priest  entered 

and  stood  immediately  behind  Mr  Eamilton- 

Ue  began  hia  story  by  aaying  that  he  had 

n  robbed  on  enliriug  the  jirovinoe,  and, 

ng    plunderdl  of   oil  ■--    '    ■■- 

looked  ti 


1  his  a 


tildneaa  in  hia  eye,  and  his  right  t 
-eated  in  the  cunimcrhund,  or  cloth  which 
encircled  his  body.  His  appearacce  alarmed 
Mr  Lindsay  ;  therefore,  without  changing 
his  voice  or  manner,  he  said—"  Hamilton  1 
ahp  behind  that  man  and  knock  him  down." 
Hamilton  hesitated  at  iirst,  till  Mr  Lindsay 
exclaimed,  "Obey  my  orders  !"  Hamilton 
was  a  strong  man.  and,  rising  up,  with  a 
blow  fnjm  behind,  hu>l  the  pneat  prostrate  ; 
hut,  in  the  act  of  falling,  he  aimed  a  blow 
at  Hamilton  with  his  noinsnl,  which  he 
had  held  concealed,  and,  finding  he  bod 
lissed  his  aim,  insmediate'v  burled  tbe  steel 
1  his  own  breast.  The  priest  fainted  from 
-jsa  of  blood-  AVben,  having  recovered  from 
his  Bwnoo,  Mr  Lindsay  asked  him  what  his 
—  -''ve  was  for  this  atrocious  act,  hia  answer 
that  of  a  mad  nun — "  That  he  was  a 
meaaunger  from  God,  sent  to  put  to  death 
the  unbeliavm.''     Mr  Lindsay'i  suspicion! 
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were  thus  fully  verified  :  and.  had  he  not 
acted  as  he  did,  he  must  have  fallen  a  sacri- 
fice.     The  poor   creature   lingered   some 
weeks  and  then  died,  but  never  altered  his 
statement.    Instances  such  as  that  described 
fieequently.  occurred  to  him,  owing  to  the 
ikBnual  assemblage  of  fanatics  at  the  shrine 
of  the  tutelary  saint.     Before  quitting  the 
subject  of  the  foregoing  affray,  we  must  re- 
turn to  the  death  of  the  high  priest,  and  the 
old  man  lying  wounded  at  Mr  Lindsay's 
feet  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  it  bein;;^  connected 
witJi  the  following  singular  occurrence  :  — 
In  Mr  Lindsav's  cTomestic  circle,  long  after 
his  return  to  this  country,  he  had  more  than 
once  told  the  story  relative  to  the  death  of 
the  high  priest ;  he  was  listened  to  with  in- 
terest, but  was  evidently  allowed  the  lati- 
tude of  a  traveller,  when,  more  than  twenty 
year^  afterwards,  nis  veracity  was  fully  con- 
firmed in  the  presence  of  his  whole  family. 
In  taking  his  usual  morning's  ride  along  the 
coast,  he  passed  the  door  of  the  parish  clergy- 
man, his  worthy  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr  Small. 
There  he  perceived  a  man  standing,  dressed 
in  full  eastern  costume,  with  turban,  mus- 
^tachios,  trowsers,  girdle,  and  sandals.    To 
.^  evident  astonishment,  Mr  Lindsay  ac- 
eosted  him  in  his  own  languasre— "  Where 
were  you  bom?"    "  In  Calcutta."    **  Toot- 
bant— it  is  a  lie,"  said  Mr  Lindsay  ;  "  your 
accent  betrays  you  ;  you  must  belong  to  a 
different  part  or  the  country."    **  You  are 
right,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  but  how  could  I 
expect  to  be  cross-questioned  in  a  foreis^n 
land  ?"     With  a  salaam  to  the  ground,  he 
asked  Mr  Lindsay's  name,  and  where  he 
lived.     Mr  Lindsay  pointed  to  the  house  on 
the  hill,  and  desired  him  to  call  upon  him 
next  morning.     He  came  accordingly,  and 
Mr  Lindsay^s  numerous  family  were   all 

§  resent  at  the  conversation  in  the  Hin- 
ostani  language.  Mr  Lindsay  first  asked 
his  name— "  J^eyd-ullah,"  he  answered. 
'*  How  came  you  to  tell  me  a  lie  the  first 
question  I  ever  asked  you  ?"  "You  took 
me  by  surprise,  sir,  by  addressing  me  in 
my  own  language.  The  fact  is,  I  was  bom 
at  a  pla<:%  called  Sylhet,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bengal,  and  came  here  as  servant  to  Mr 
Sm^ul's  son,  who  was  purser  of  the  ship. 
A  gentleman  of  your  name,"  he  continued, 
**  was  well  known  in  that  country,  and  in 
London  I  endeavoured  to  find  him  out,  but 
in  vain,  nowhere  could  I  trace  him." 
**  SupiKwe,'*  said  Mr  Lindsay,  looking  him 
full  in  the  face,  "  that  I  am  the  man ."  He 
8tarte<I  back  with  horror  in  his  countenance 
"What !  Did  did  you  kill  the  Pier  Zada?" 


(the  son  of  the  high  priest).  "  Yes,'*  Mr 
Lindsay  replied,  "I  did  ;  ne  attacked  mo 
sword  m  baud,  and  fell  a  victim  to  his  own 
rashness."  Seyd-ullah  immediately  re- 
covered his  composure.  When  Mr  Lindsay 
asked  him  what  was  the  opinion  of  the 
people  on  that  subject,  he  answered — "Some 
*■  approved  your  conduct,  others  disapproved ;" 
"  and,"  putting  his  hand  on  his  breast,  with 
a  slight  inclination,  "I  was  but  a  boy." 
•*  Where  were  you  during  the  fray,  Seyd- 
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uUah  f  said  Mr  Lindsay.    "  On  the  top  of 
the  hill,  near  the  houses;"   and  with   a 
harsher  tone,  he  added,   "you  killed  my 
father  also."    "  Was  he  an  old  'man,  SeyJ- 
uUahr    "Yes."    "Your  father  wa*  not 
killed  in  action  ;  I  saved  his  life  myself,  am 
I  right  or  wrong  T*    He  said — "  You  are 
right ;  he  was  wounded,  and  died  in  conse- 
quence, some  months  afterward."^    Seyd- 
ullah  confirmed,  in  broken  English,    Mr 
Lindsay's  former  details   on  the  subject. 
He  would  not  allow  that  his  father  was 
actuallv  the  slave  of  the  high  priest,  but 
styled  mm  his  salt- eater,  or  dependent.     He 
said  that  the  Pier  Zada  and  his  two  brothers 
fell  in  the  affray,  with  several  others  of  their 
adherents,  but  would  ^ve  no  account  how 
the  disturbances  originated,  further  than 
that  the  country  was  at  that  moment  in  a 
convulsed  state.     About  this  time  a  friend 
mode  Mr  Lindsay  a  present  of  some  Cale- 
donian newspapers.     On  examining  them 
at  his  leisure,  Mr  Lindsay  found  an  adver- 
tisement   from  the  agents    of   the   Yook 
Buildings  Company,   stating  that  certain 
estates  belonging  to  them  were  on  sale ;  and  as 
an  encouragement  to  intending  purchasers, 
the  money  might  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
buyer  for  a  term  of  years.     It  immediately 
struck  Mr  Lindsay  that,  upon  such  favour- 
able terms,  he  or  any  man  might  become  a 
landed  proprietor  ;  he  therefore,  without  a 
moment's  delay,  despatched  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  vesting  her  with  full  authority  to 
purchase.      This    she    accomplished    with 
equal   promptitude,    purchasing,    at    that 
happy  moment,  the  estate  of  Leuchars,  for 
£31,000,    which     most    assuredly    is  now 
worth  double  the  amount  or  more.     The 
society  being  now  more  enlarged,   several 
Euroneans  having  joined,  Mr  Lindsay  gladly 
joinea  with  them  in  such  amusements  as  the 
country  afforded.     The  forenoon  was  inva- 
riably devoted  to  business,  and  in  the  even- 
ing they  adioumed  for  a  few  hours  to  a 
farden  on  tne  top  of  a  hill,  to  which  Mr 
iindsay  had  for  a  series  of  years  paid  par- 
ticular attention.      It   was    on    one   side 
covered  with  a  thick  grove  of  orange  trees, 
which  he  had  planted,  apd  which,  from  the 
rapid  vegetation  of  the  country,  harl  become 
a  wood  ;  on  4he  opposite  side  of  the  hill  a 
clump  of  fir  trees  had  made  considerable 
progress  ;  they  were  the  only  trees  of  that 
description  he  ever  saw  in  India,  and  had 
\yeen  broucrht  to  him  when  young  from  the 
Thibet    Mountains,    and    soon  became  a 
great  ornament  to  the  countrjr.     In  the  cold 
season  they  had    shooting   in  perfection; 
peacocks,  partridges,  wild  cocks  and  bens, 
and  water  fowl  in  abundance;  but  it  was 
dangerous  to  shoot  on  foot,  from  the  multi- 
plicity of  tigers  and  leopards  that  infested  the 
woods.     One  day,  while  shooting  with  his 
Highland  servant,  John  Mackay,  the  latter 
suddenly  exclaimed,  in  his  own  broad  ac- 
cent—" Gude  G ,  sir,  what  ca*  ye  that  ?** 

pointing  at  the  same  time  to  a  huge  animal 
m  the  path  before  him.  "  That,  John,  is  a 
royal  tiger !"    "  Shall  I  tek'  a  whack  at 
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him,  air?"  "  No,  John  ;  '  let  ba,  tor  let  be' 
ii  tha  surest  |iIbd."  Anotliec  itay,  havinR 
marked  n  peacock  inti>  a  large  tamiirind 
(me,  Mr  Lindiiay  took  aim  and  waa  atiout 
to  draw  the  tri^gt^r,  whtm  he  ohetrved  a 
Umpard  rapidly  UeaceDding  From  one  ot  the 
branclu*.  on  which  he  had  been  hanking. 
Ur  Lindsay  ot  cnuise  mode  a  Bpeedy  re- 
treat. There  ia  Beldum  any  danger  t"  be 
apprehended  when  ^au  can  Sx  the  eye  of 
we»e  cowarJly  ■niDudH ;  they  lenp  ujiOQ 
you  when  nff  your  guard,  nut  when  dis- 
covered, and  their  blow  is  generally  [ataL 
In  this  country,  tigers  of  nil  kimla  wore 
extremely  numerous,  and  tbire  was  a  lilieral 
reward  from  Govemmeut  for  catching  them. 
Mr  Linilsay's  people  caught  from  fifty  to 
wxty  annually,  which  atfonled  them  much 
unuaemeDL  When  a  IjuUock  is  earned  otf 
Iwatiijer,  the  farmer  gives  information  to 
theotiice;  the  panjalbi,  ortracksman,  traces 
him  by  his  footfltejiB  to  his  den  {  the  {Iiums 
are  boat,  the  n«ts  are  collected,  and  the 
baunt  is  surrounded  with  the  net  to  prevent 
bis  escajie.  A  lampnrary  utage  is  erected 
tor  the  chief  and  his  attendants.  Eleiihante 
are  ordered  out  to  beat  down  the  brush- 
wood ;  they  soon  succeed  in  rouiing  the 
tiffer,  and  the  geatleinen  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  shooting  the  animal  in  peifeet 
■afety.  Upon  one  of  these  occasions  they 
■ucccssively  shot  tour  tigers;  the  crowd 
aupjMning  them  all  killed,  jumped  iota  the 
enclosure,  when  a  fifth  tiger  sprung  out  from 
under  a  bush,  and  killed  a  man.  This  modo 
of  catching  is  seldom  practised,  as  it  is  ojv 
pceuive  to  the  inhabitants,  occupying  their 
time  for  several  dayit  Another  method, 
more  simple,  and  equally  effectual,  is  re- 
■orteil  to.  Large  (raps,  cinstructed  ot 
wood  and  turf,  of  on  enormous  size,  not  leM 
than  thirty-six  feet  long,  with  four  doors 
■uccesNvely  0|>ening  from  each  other,  are 
built  in  such  places  as  the  tigers  frequent. 
The  bait  19  a,  living  hullock  in  the  centre- 
Tbe  tiger  may  enter  on  eithtrr  side ;  on 
treading  un  aspring.  the  two  counter  doors 
.drop,  and  he  ia  securwl,  while  the  bullock 
remains  in  perfect  safety.  A  tube  or  cylin- 
der, of  about  twelve  feet  long  and  eighteen 
inches'  calibre  (made  of  mats  and  fortified 
with  ror«  or  ground  rattans,  and  secured  at 
the  further  end  by  two  sticks,  run  across 
it),  is  now  intioduced  ;  and  the  tiger,  being 
previously  teased  in  the  tra|>.  and  abundantly 
anxiouii  to  escagie,  seing  this  rayut  daylight 
conveyed  into  his  prisou  through  the  tube, 
feathers  himself  together,  and  darts  into  it, 
m  ho|Ks  of  Hading  a  passage  at  theopposito 
extremity  ;  hut  it  is  stop])ed  by  the 
bars.  A  man  stands  by  to  il  ' 
other  ban  across  the  end  by  w 
tered.  No  mouse  wb-<  ever  more  inoffensive 
than  this  powerful  animal  now  finds  him- 
■elf ;  the  whole  space  ho  has  to  move  in  ia 
only  fli^hteen  inches'  calihre.  which  barely 
allows  him  to  move,  and  Mr  Lindsay  re- 
peateilly  took  him  by  the  whiskers  with 


'  reyeil  to  the  town.  The  place  chosen  tet 
his  public  debut  was  generally  an  old 
mosgue  euirounded  by  a  high  w^  enclos- 
ini;  ruU  half  an  acre  ot  ground.  In  this 
enclosure  a  buffalo  awaited  his  arrival,  and 
stages  were  erected  for  spectators  to  see  tha 
sport.  It  signifies  but  htcle  whether  the  but- 
fjJo  is  in  his  wild  or  domestic  state  ;  they 
have  in  either  case  the  same  antipathy  to  ttw 
tiger,  and  attack  htm  wherever  they  meet. 
In  the  present  instance  the  buffalo  was  in 
his  tame  slate,  brought  from  his  daily  oc* 
cupation  in  the  field,  and  submissive  to  hit 
driver.  But  the  moment  the  tiger  eutiirEd, 
his  character  changed ;  he  foamed  at  the 
mouth  with  raxe,  and  with  fuiy  attacked 
his  opponenL  The  tiger  put  himself  on  the 
defensive,  threw  himself  un  his  back,  biting 
and  l«aring  the  hmbs  of  his  antagonist,  hut 
the  buSUlo  soonovorpoweredhimand  threw 
him  in  the  air,  tossing  him  from  horn  to 
horn,  until  he  was  dead.  The  leopaid 
shows  much  more  play  when  thrown 
into  the  enclosure  with  the  buff.Ua ;  in  an 
instant,  he  is  on  the  top  ot  his  hack,  and 
makes  him  comgdetety  furious  ;  he  then 
iumiM  from  limb  to  limb  in  every  direction; 
hut  whenever  the  bulTiilo  can  hit  him  a  fur 
blow  he  ia  done  for.  They  sometimea, 
tliough  Tiot  often.  Fell  in  with  a  rbmoceros. 
He  is  of  a  morose,  sulky  disposition,  and 
shuns  the  other  beasts  of  the  forest-  During 
the  rains,  one  of  a  very  large  size  lost  bis 
way,  and  took  refuge  in  a  thicket  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  town.  The  drums,  aa 
usual,  beat  to  arms,  and  the  whole  popula- 
tion turned  out  Tha  situation  was  lavour- 
ahle,  three  smaUhiUocks  close  to  each  other, 
overed  with  brushwiio^l,  and  surrounded 
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was  a  business  oE  no  BmaU  ditficulty.  Find- 
ing liimself  surrounded,  he  lay  close.  The 
party  fired  into  the  thicket,  and  threw  fire- 
works, without  effect.  At  last,  the  sporta- 
men  got  a  very  long  ropo,  and  tied  a  log  of 
wood  to  the  niiddle  uf  it ;  thej^  then  passed 
the  ends  to  the  two  opposite  hillocks,  hold- 
ing the  weight  "uspended  over  the  pUoe 
where  the  rhinocerr»  lay,  and,  at  a  signal 
given,  they  dropped  it  directly  upon  the 
animal's  liack.  Ou  tbis,  he  made  a  furious 
charge,  but  theyreceivedhim  withashower 
of  irun  balls,  which  compelled  him  to  retro. 
grade.     They  continued  to  fire  at  him,  with 


one  of  his  servants  b 
the  folds  under  the  neck,  in  a  horiionbd 
direction  from  the  lower  ground,  upon  which 
heat  last  fell,  Mr  Lindsay  had  then  an  op- 
portunity uf  examining  hi?  body,  and  found 
that,  (except  the  last)  he  hail  not  sustained 
any  injury  from  the  many  balls  fired  at  him. 
And  lie  was  not  a  Uttle  pleased  to  txtrioata 
himself  from  the  crowd  ;  forthe  inhabitant! 
from  the  adjoining  villag«fl,  with  a  savage 
enthusiasm,  had  besmeared  themselvea  with  '' 
bis  blood,  and  were  dancing  around  him 
with  frantic  wildness.  Evei^  part  ot  tha 
carcase  pcasaased,  in  thcdr  opwioii,  cbarma 
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for  one  disease  or  another,  and  was  carried 
off  piecemeaL  It  was  with  much  difficulty 
that  he  secured  the  head  and  horn,  which 
he  brought  home  with  him,  and  retained  in 
his  possession.  He  had  also  the  curiosity 
to  secure  a  coUop,  with  which  he  made  a 
very  tolerable  steak.  Upon  the  first  view 
the  hunters  bad  of  him,  wnen  charging  them 
on  the  hill,  he  had  all  the  appearance  of  a 
hog  of  enormous  size.  Mr  Lindsay  never 
knew  an  instance  of  his  coming  in  contact 
with  the  elephant  or  bu£E»io ;  but,  from  the 
powerful  weapon  on  his  nose,  he  thinks  he 
would  prove  a  formidable  antagonist  Mr 
Lindsay  mentions  another  animal,  a  native 
of  these  hills,  the  gayaul,  nowhere  described 
in  Buffon's  Natural  History.  He  is  about 
the  size  of  a  large  English  ox,  but  stouter  in 
the  body,  and  well  made.  He  partakes  of 
the  cow  and  buffalo,  but  is  evidently  of  a 
separate  class.  Attempts  were  frequently 
made  to  send  them  to  Calcutta,  but  they 
always  died  when  brought  to  the  low 
country.  Their  milk  was  yellow  as  safiron, 
and  in  considerable  Quantity.  They  are 
domesticated  in  the  dhittagong  and  Tip- 
perat  hills,  where  Mr  Lindsay  has  seen 
them  in  considerable  numbers.  On  visitiag 
the  country  where  the  greater  part  of  his 
elephants  were  caught,  Mr  Lindsay  fell  in 
with  a  small  tribe  of  hill-people,  living  more 
in  the  style  of  the  brute  creation  than  anv 
he  had  ever  met  with.  They  are  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Cookies,  and  have 
their  habitations  on  spreading  trees,  to 
defend  them  from  beasts  of  prey.  They  live 
on  wild  honey  and  the  fruits  of  the  forest, 
and  have  but  little  connection  with  the 
people  of  the  low  country.  He  procured 
one  of  their  children,  whom  he  bndeavoured 
to  educate,  but  found  his  capacity  very  in- 
ferior ;  he  was  fonder  of  the  society  of  a 
tame  monkey  than  any  other  companion  ; 
nor  did  he,  during  the  course  of  one  year, 
acquire  a  single  word  of  the  language  of  the 
country.  At  last,  he  made  his  escape  into 
the  woods,  and  Mr  Lindsay  never  saw  him 
again.  The  year  1787  had  now  commenced, 
and  he  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  labo- 
rious and  active  life  he  had  led  during 
eighteen  years*  residence  in  India.  Upon 
b^ancing  his  accounts  for  the  two  preceding 
years  he  found  that  his  affairs  had  been 
more  i)rosperous  than  he  imagined.  He 
therefore  prei>ared,  with  a  glad  heart,  to 
return  home.  He  embarked  for  England 
in  January  1789,  on  board  the  Brittania, 
Captain  Cumming,  and  arrived  there  after 
a  tedious  voyage  of  six  months.  He  found 
many  of  his  friends  in  London  in  as 
good  health  as  when  he  left  them,  particu- 
larly his  exoellent  brother  and  best  friend, 
Cohn,  then  General  Lindsay,  who  accom- 
panied him  to  Scotland,  having  travelled 
the  same  road  with  him  twent}^  years  before, 
on  hvi  w&Y  to  Spain.  The  subsequent  years 
of  Mr  Lindsay's  life  were  devoted  to  the 
education  of  his  children,  and  improvement 
of  his  estate,  in  both  of  which  he  says  *|  he 
was  most  ablj  assisted  by  his  best  and  f aith- 
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f ul  friend,  his  wife.  "*  '*  It  is  now/'  he  says, 
**  near  thirty-five  years  since  we  were  hapinly 
united,  ancf  during  that  long  period  I  nave 
enjoyed  in  her  society,  and  that  of  our 
'numerous  family^,  as  much  comfort  and 
happiness  as  this  world  can  afibrd.  To 
her,  with  perfect  gratitude  and  affection,  I 
eonsign  the  care  of  the  for^^ing  pa^es  for 
the  perusal  of  my  family — thus  f ulnllmg  my 
father's  advice,  in  transmitting  to  my 
children  this  trifling  memorial  of  myself.'' 
In  consequence  of  his  si^ht  being  much  im- 
paired b^  a  cataract  in  his  eyes,  Mr  Lindsay 
wrote  with  difficulty ;  he  therefore  dictated 
this  sketch  to  his  three  daughters,  Anne» 
Elizabeth,  and  CecUia. 

LINDSAY,  GeneralJAMES,  of  Balcarres, 
was  the  son  of  the  above  Hon.  Robt.  Lindsay, 
who  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  late  Emi 
of  Crawford,  Lindsay,  and  Balcarres,  and 
from  whom  he  purchased  the  family  estate. 
General  Lindsay  was  bom  at  Balcarres  on 
Uie  17th  April  1793,  and  died  at  Genoa  on 
the  5th  December  1855,  whither  he  had  gone 
for  the  benefit  of  a  milder  climate  during 
the  winter  months.  The  General  was  one 
of  the  most  respected  of  the  countv  gentle- 
men  of  Fife.  He  long  occu^ned  a  con- 
spicuous position  in  the  country.  He  sat 
during  a  short  session  in  Parliament  for 
the  county  of  Fife,  but  at  an  ensuing  elec- 
tion, his  Conservative  principles  not  suiting 
a  majority  of  the  electors,  he  was  defeated 
by  Captain  Wemyss  after  a  keen  canvass, 
which,  however,  was  carried  on  with  great 
good  feeling  on  both  sides.  General  Lind- 
say was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Fifeshire 
Militia  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Kellie, 
and  only  resigned  that  office  when  his  de- 
clining years  suggested  the  propriety  of  such 
a  step.  In  the  affairs  of  the  county  he  took 
a  deep  interest.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
held  the  office  of  Joint-Ccmvener,  along 
with  Mr  Tindal  Bruce,  and  at  the  Apru 
meeting  of  1854  resided  that  office,  whioh 
he  had  discharged  with  the  highest  honour 
to  himself,  and  with  the  utmost  advan- 
tage to  the  business  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Supply.  In  the  discharge  of  public  duty, 
he  was  invariably  firm,  but  courteous  and 
conciliatory ;  punctual  to  every  engagement ; 
and  ever  anxlV.)us  to  maintain  or  extend  the 
fair  fame  of  the  county.  He  was  also  a 
Deputy-Lieutenant  of  Fifeshire.  The  latest 
public  matters  in  which  this  respected  gentle- 
man Concerned  himself  specially,  were  in 
fine  keeping  with  his  character.  These 
were — laiilway  extension  to  the  East  of  Fife, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  cottages  of 
a^ncultural  labourers— both  calculated  to 
advance  the  comforts  of  the  general  com- 
munity. In  the  latter  work  more  especially, 
General  Lindsay  manifested  much  zeal, 
both  as  a  member  of  the  society  for  effecting 
the  important  object  alluded  to,  and  also  as 
a  private  landholder ;  and,  we  understand,  he 
had  in  view  extensive  improvements  on  all 
the  cottages  belonging  to  his  estate,  which 
his  death,  of  course,  put  a  stop  to  foratime. 
In  politics,  General  Lindsay  was  throughout 
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life  Conservative,   but  without  k  tinee 
bitteniesa  BK^ut  those  aho  differed  fi 
bim.    Ab  a  landlonl.  lie  eojoyed  the  eaU 
o(  the  whole  of  his  tenuitry,  »nii  in  privato 
hto  he  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  me- 
—  a  perfert  type  ot  "  thi?  n]d  cnuntry  gentli 
man"    -kind,  atfublo,  and  easy  Dfaceas.    J 
it  not,  therefore,  matter  of  Burpriae    tha 
during  hia  later  yeara  he  found  himeelf  bui 
riiundeil  and  hleat  with 
•■  Th.i  whloh  il 


>[voFr'rIendB 


bcred  and  cheriabed  by  many  a  grateful 
family,  (reueml  Lindsay  miurieil  in  1823, 
Annir,  elileat  dauKbter  of  Sir  CoutU  Trotter, 
Baronet,  and  left  iwue— Sir  Coult»  Trottos 
Lindsay,  Colonel  Itobert  Llyod  Lindsay, 
and  other  children. 

LINDSAY,  Sir  Coutts  Tbotter,  nf 
WCTtville  and  Balourea,  Baronet,  wa«  bnm 
ontbe2d  da;  of  February  1824.  He  wax 
eldest  SOD  nf  Generul  Lindsay,  tha  eubject 
of  the  friregiiing  article,  aod  waa  a  Cajitain 
in  the  Grenadier  Guards  He  sucreeded  hiR 
matsrtial  srandCather,  Sir  Cnutta  Trotter,  of 
'WcstTille,  BaroDet,  in  hia  title  and  estates, 
in  1837.  and  hia  father,  in  the  estatee  oF 
Balcarreeand  Leuchais,  in  IS-'iS.  Bom  to 
a  poutioQ  of  high  rank  and  alSuence,  but 
loving  the  sister  arts  of  inetry  and  paintini- 
for  their  own  sake.  Sir  Coutts  T.  Lindsay 
became  early  attached  lo  literature,  and  in 
hie  twenty-second  year  wrote  two  dramas 
entitled  ".Alfreil,"  and  "  Edward  the  Black 
Prince."  These  productions  did  no  small 
credit  to  tJieir  young  author,  kind  viere  re. 
markaUy  well  received.  Some  years  aifter- 
wards.  bedevriCed  his  atteiitioa  to  iiaintinc. 
and  after  stud^);  in  Italy,  during  which 
he  became  distinguished  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  old  masters,  he  returned  to  England, 
ajiil  took  a  poaition  of  no  common  order  as 
a  portrait  lainter.  His  picture  of  Mrs 
General  Lindsay,  his  mother,  which  is 
placed  in  Balcarres  House, 

C'nting.     It  was  hij^hly  co 
ndon    Eihibitiun.     The    ^  _ 

curate,  the  expression  true  and  graceful, 

the  baodUngspirited  and  refined.  Sir  Coutts, 


an  admirable 
iiended  in  the 
K-ing  IS   ac- 


•ainted  I 


a  thai 


lover*  of  art  could  wish;  his  productioiii 
being  doubly  valuiible  in  respect,  none  oi 
tbem  are  painted  for  tbe  market      Few 

gate  a  taste  for  tbe  fine  arte  in  Scotland 
than  Sir  Coutts  Tmlter  Lindsay.  On  the 
3l]th  June  18&1,  Sir  CVmtts  married  Caroline 
Blanche,  only  surviving  child  of  the  late 
Kight  Hon.  Henry  Fltiroy,  at  Upper 
Gnxvenor.  London. 

LINDSAY,  Cohinal  Robert Llotd, 
second  son  of  (ieneral  James  Lindsay,  of 
Balcarres,  was  bom  on  the  Itith  Aiml  i83a. 
and  entered  the  aruiy  at  an  early  age.  Ho 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Alma,  and 
greatly  distinguished  himself.    Aoiong  the 


many  flaa-ing  eiploila  of  tbe  intrepid  men 
by  whose  tiaerfry  and  uoshakou  courage  tha 
allied  anuicB  were  carried  to  the  lieighM  oI 
Alma,  we  have  nut  beard  of  an  inatanoa 
which  surpassed,  in  oool  daring,  the  conduct 
of  Mr  Lmdsay,  then  a  Lieutenant  of  tha 
Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  and  carrying  tbe 
Queen's  colour.  At  the  moment  before  tha 
heights  were  gained,  and  when  tbe  deadly 
struggle  raged  so  fiercely  as  to  make  it 
almost  impossible  to  tell  friend  from  foa, 
Mr  Lindsay  and  another  lieutenant  becama 
separated  &oui  their  battalion,  and  found 
themselves,  with  four  sergeants  whose  doty 
' ''  im,  attacked  by  ft  Ijody 


of  Kussians,  whose  cr 


g  officer  had 


led  them  against  that  colour.  A  deaperata 
conflict  ensued  ;  the  four  sergeants  quickly 
fell  under  a  shower  of  balls,  Tbe  Queeni 
cohiur  carried  by  Mr  Lindsay  was  torn 
into  stripes,  being  pierced  by  twcnty-eigbt 
bullets.  The  flagstaff  was  shot  in  two,  BtiU 
the  two  gallant  otiicera  persevered,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  their  way  through  tha 
enemy  which  surrounded  them.  They  wer* 
ably  anietod  at  the  critical  moment  by 
Uijitain  Drummond,  the  Adjutant  of  tlia 
-  'giment,  whose  horse  was  shr>t  under  hini. 
he  successful  bearer  of  the  stand wd 
escaped  almost  miraculously,  and  suoceeded 
in  planting  the  coloura  on  tbe  htugbts  which 
had  just  been  won  from  the  Kussians,  Mr 
Lindsay  having  climbed  the  face  of  the  hill 
with  the  aid  of  the  broken  statf,  while  ha 
exultingly  waved  what  remained  o£  it  with 
tbe  tatters  of  her  Majesty's  colours  over  hia 
head— neither  this  gpn  tie  man  nor  his  equally 
distinguished  companiua  received  any  hurt. 
But  this  was  not  the  only  gallant  achieve- 
ment in  Mr  Lindsay's  career  -  he  was  called 
upon  to  discharge  other  arduous  and  im- 
portant duties— he  diil  not  shrink  from  tha 
euUaring  in  the  trwiches  without  sleep, 
fond,  water,  or  any  covering— doing  his  duty 
r  with  tbe  common  soldiers,  sharing 
toils,  their  privations,  and  their  dangers 
....^ut  even  a  change  of  clothes  for  weeka. 
Then  came  the  battle  of  Inkermann,  tba 
bloodyof  any,  in  which  Mr  Lindsay  also 
_  ._/ bonihispart.  Hereeeivedfourmedaljj 
fuur  cLisps,  the  grand  cross  of  the  legion  of 
honour,  and  the  Victoria  Crou,  which  Uui 
Queen  with  her  own  hand  suspended  on  the 
gallant  otBcer's  breast,  as  a  reward  of  hiKh 
merit  and  hard-earned  honours.  He  ha* 
also  been  aotioiuted  the  Companion  and 
Kquerry  in  Waiting  on  his  Itoyal  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Wales.  Colonel  Lindsay 
murrieil  the  Honourable  Miss  Jones  Lloyd, 
ouly  daughter  of  the  tlie  liighl  Hon.  Samuel 
<)ones  Lloyd,  Lord  Uver,itoa& 

LINDSAY,  The  Hon.  Mra  Harhibt 
SiEAB  Lluiu,  wife  of  the  foregoing  Colonel 
RoiiEBT  LiNDSAT,  The  fsmily  of.  Tlw 
family  of  Lloyd  is  of  ancient  Welch  desosnt, 
long  resident  in  Curmarthensbire.  Lewis 
IJoyd,  Esq,  of  OverstoUB  Park,  county  id 
Northampton,  formerly  a  very  eminuA 
banker  [^  the  city  of  London,  bom  1st  Jan. 
17t>a,  tbe  eldest  son  of  Wm.  Lloyd,  of  Court 
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Henry,  County  Carmarthen,  married,  11th 
November  1793,  Sarah,  daughter  of  John 
Jones,  Esq.,  of  Manchester,  and  had  a  son 
and  heir,  bamuel  Jones,  Baron  Overstone, 
of  Overstone  and  Fotheringehay,  both  in 
the  ooimty  of  Northampton,  so  created  by 
patent,  2dth  February  1850.    His  Lordship 
i»a8  bom  25th  September  3796;  married, 
10th  August  1829,  Harriet,  third  daughter 
of  Ichabod  Wright,   Esq.   of  Mapperley, 
Notts,  and  has  issue,  Harriet-Sandi.  above 
mentioned.    Lord  Overstone  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  Cambridge.    He  was  at  one 
time  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Jones.  Lloyd, 
&  Company,   bankers,  but  retirecl  on  ois 
elevation  to  the  peerage.     He  has  long  been 
eminent  as  a  financier,  and  it  was  stated  at 
the  time  Sir  Robert  Peel  brought  forward 
bifi  Bank  Charter  Act,  that  the  Minister 
was  indebted  to  Lord  Overstone  for  suggest- 
ing the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  bill 
He  has   published   beveral    pamphlets  on 
banking  and  commercial  matters,  and  in 
many  circles  is  considered  an  authority  on 
such  subjects.    He  sat  for  Hythe,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1819.  and  was  fre- 
quently pro|)osed  by  the  Liberal  psuty  of 
London,  as  a  meml)er  for  the  City,  but  he 
declined  to  stand,  although  at  all  times  he 
lent  his  influence  to  secure  the  election  of 
Liberal  men.    A  collection  of  his  papers 
has  been    printed  not   long  ago,  in    two 
volumes,   for    private   circulation.      As    a 
specimen  of  his  Lordship's  style,  we  refer  to 
a  speech  delivered  by  him  on  the  defence  of 
the  country,  at  a  banquet  given  at  North- 
ampton,  to  his  son-in-law,   Lieut. -Colonel 
Lloyd  Lindsay,  as  Captain  of  the  Overstone 
Mounted  Rifle  Corns,  by  the  members  of 
that  corps,  of  whicn  the  tenor  follows  : — 
"  Lord  Overstone,  in  responding  to  the  toast 
of  the  honorary  members,  said  they  were 
come  together  in  connection  with  a  great 
national  movement,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
declaring  their  allegiance,   separately  and 
collectively,  io  one  of  the  noblest  ])riuciples 
which,  in  his  judgment,  coul<l  animate  the 
breast  of  man,  or  could  rouse  him  to  great 
deeds,  whether  of  sacrifice  or  exertion.    He 
was  speaking  of  the  love  of  their  country. 
(Hear,  hear.)    I  might  speak  to  you  (said 
the  noble  Lord)  of  great  historical  associa- 
tions, of  all  those  deeds  of  virtue,  of  sacrifice, 
and  of  energy,  by  which  our  ancestors  have 
piled  up  that  great  and  noble  inheritance 
which  we  have  received  from  them  as  a 
sacred  trust  to  be  maintained  and  to  be  de- 
fended.    I  might  B))eak  to  you  of  the  con- 
stitution of  this  country,  under  which  we 
enjoy  so  large  a  share  of    well-regulate<l 
lil)erty  and  continual  prosperity.     It  is  the 
noblest  work  man  has  ever  eflfected,  but  if 
we  are  to  look  upon  it  in  a  more  humble  but 
in  a  more  reasonable  manner,  as  a  blessing 
from  Heaven,  it  is — and  it  is  with  reverence 
I  say  it — the  greatest  blessing  which  God 
has  ever  bestowed  u[>on  any  nation  of  this 
earth.    (Cheers.)    Cast  your  eyes  over  the 
fair  face  of  that  nature  which  surrounds 
you.    Look  at  it  teeming  with  crops,  the 
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gifts  of  Providence.    For  what  have  we  co- 
operated  together,  with  our    capital,  owe 
intelligence,  our  industry,  and  with   our 
hard  and  persevering  labour  ?    For  what  do 
we  impn)ve  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  ?    Is 
it  that  we  may  see  these  fair  fields  trampled 
down  by  hostde  feet,  and  see  these  just  and 
legitimate  efforts  of  our  industry  and  our 
exertion  wrenched  from  us  by  an  invading 
army  ?    But  there  are  other  considerations 
which   go   more   directly   to   our   hearts. 
There  is  in  this  country  that  visible  emblem^ 
by   which   we  recognise  aXL  the   blessings 
we  enjoy — that  revered  and  beloved  per- 
sonality who  sits  on  that  throne  and  from 
it  difiuses   over  her  people   the   glorious 
li^ht   of    our   constitutional   government, 
kindled  by  the  genial  light  of  hsr  private 
virtue  and  domestic  worth.      Are  we  as 
(Englishmen  prepared    to  see  that  throne 
rolled  in  the  dust  and  that  beloved  Queen 
humbled    and    degraded   by  the  presence 
of  a  foreign  enemy  in  Buckingham  Palaoe  ? 
(Loud  cheers  and  cries  of      Never.")     I 
might  speak  to  you  of  your  own  homes — of 
those  homes  oi  purity   and  bliss,    whose 
guardian  angels  are  your  wives  and  daugh- 
ters,  and  which  are  consecrated  by  their 
virtue  and  sjnnpathy.     (Cheers.)    J  leave 
these   considerations,    however,    to    every 
man's  heart.    Slow,  no  doubt,  we  were  to 
recognise  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  pro- 
tection which  we  derived  from  the  pristiffe 
and  the  influence  of  our  power  was  owing 
to  the  remembrance  of  our  former  great 
deeds  by  land  and  sea,  and  which  have  been 
weakened  bj'  the  lapse  of  time.    Slow  were 
we  to  recognise  the  fact  that  such  an  effect 
had  been  produced,  and  that  the  defences 
which  Providence  had  long  thrown  around 
our  Island  had  been  materially  weakened 
by  the  progress  of  science.    But  when  once 
this  conviction  pervaded  the  British  mind, 
what  was  the  result?    Why,  the  fable  of 
old  was    at  once  reduced  to  a    practical 
reality.     We  read  of  a  hero  of  old  who  pos- 
sessed the  mysterious  virtue  of  stamping 
u|>on  the  ground,  and  armed  men  sprang 
up  under  his  foot.     England  stam))ed  on 
the  ground,  and  armed  men  have  indeed 
sprung  up   around    her.      (Loud    cheers.) 
Then  we  are  led  to  consider  what  are  tlie 
true    and    real    ingredients    of   this  great 
national  enterprise,  and  what  are  the  real 
secrets  of  the  national  honour  and  safety. 
You  may  increase  your  navy — you  may  un- 
dertake the  gigantic  task  of  reconstructing 
the  British  navy,  and  you  are  right  in  doing 
so  ;  you  may  have  a  large  area  of  circum- 
vallation,  and  you  may  plant  batteries  on 
every  weak  point  of  your  coast ;  you  may 
augment  the  artillery ;  and  you  may  in- 
crease the  weight  of  their  metal— but  what 
are  these  if  British  hearts   are  wanting? 
(Loud  and  prolonged  cheering.)    Where  is 
your   power  without   thrae  ?    Gentlemen, 
without  these  you  would  be  unprotected. 
Of  what  use  would  be  your  fields  without 
light  and  heat— without  that  great  benefi- 
oenoe — the  sun — to  warm  and  ronse  them 
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le  would  bs  all 
.  lUnces,  if   you 
it  Brituh  hearta.    deatlemrn,  perrait 
—in  no  languaRB  nf  Battery,  in  no 
eiaggeratioi       " 


»  tlie  r 


of  the  wliolo 
of  this  country,  that  in 
,t  elements  of  a  ^nst 


voluntMi 

you  I  aee  two  greal 
State,  and  the  only  cer 
■afaty  and  hommr.  Therefore  I  cotiKratu- 
late  you,  and  I  con^tulate  tbe  country, 
on  the  position  in  which  this  movement  now 
atandfl.  It  has  removed  a  hlot  frotn  the 
characterof  this  country  ;  ithaa  putan  end 
to  thoH  unmanly  and  discreditable  panics 
oFvhiehyou  have  heard.  It  has  restored 
the  Bii^h  people  to  a  manly  aeuBe  of  selt- 
di^ity  and  oE  nllance  for  safety  upon 
Both ing  hut  theenei^es  of  theirowa  arms. 
TUb  has  produced  a  profound  sensation 
throughout  the  world,  and  has  added  to  the 
d^i^  of  England,  and  her  jiut  and  useful 
influence  over  the  nations  ot    the  world. 

duaioik  Penevera  in  and  coneoliilate  this 
great  movement  Remember  Chat  the  evil 
against  which  you  have  to  guard 
manenl  and  endurinK  danger, 
danger  arising  from  the  alCervd  condition 


and  the  poaiti 
lar.       Rem. 


lof  tl 


I    that 


country  in  particu- 
■'    ■    the    1 


which  you  have  to   guard  is  the  gloriou 
CoFstituldon  i>f  this  country,  and  the  mora. 
influenoe  oE  this  country  in  upholding  all 
that  U  valuable  to    man  throughout  f"" 
worid.     It  is,  I  trust,  enduring,  and  yr 
eRiirts  will  be  directed  towards  preserving 
ami  maintuning  it.    (Cheers.)    But,  gentle 
tnen,  it  is  said  Chat  "  we  are  now  at  [jeact 
and  why  should  wo  decorate  niirKelves  wit! 
the  panonly  of  war  !"    We  are  not  at  wai 
undoubtedly  ;  hut  that  is  all  you  can  sa; 
It  suits  the  convenience  or  the  policy  of 
other  cxtuntries  at  the  present  moment  ' 
Sitend  to  ua  a  friendly  hand,  and  to  do 
with  apparent  cordiality  ;  but  there  is 
old  saying — "Trust  not  the  (ireeks  e? 
when  they  bring  you  presents."     Reme 
ber.  it  yon  wish  to  preserve  peace  and 
the  blessings  of  peace,  you  can  do  it  hy 
other  means  than  byshowingatatltimestl 

liiaCely  and  sufficiently  prepared 
^^      -s.)    This  was  repeate<l  over 
nd  over  neam   as  the   very  basis  of  the 
power,  the  safety,  and  the  gn    '  '  " 

Roman   peo|ile.     1   could  mii 

irferences  without  end.  but  I       _ _.. 

express  that  sentiment  to  you  in  the  lan- 
guage of  our  gnsat  writer.  Shakspeare,  a 
man  who  seems  to  have  be«n  imhiied  by  a 
•ort  of  inspiration  fr;>m  Heaven.  He  ttnei 
■11  the  secret  springs  of  humao  conduct  an 
the  motive  machinery  of  human  aetioni 
It  is  remarltable  that  the  wonls  which 
shall  ask  the  lihertv  ot  reading  Co  you.  and 
with  which  I  shall  conclude  my  address, 
were  put  by  that  great  man  in  the  mouth  oi 
the  BOO  of  a  Kii^  of  France,  advising  that 
King,  hi*  father,  and        ' 


you  are  adeqiia 
(or  war.     (Che 


fdU^ 


latlng  the  people  of  Franoe,  to  make  timely 
precaution  during  a  period  of  peace  to  pro- 
■-^t  themselves  againtt  tha  possibility  ol 
'asion  by  England.  It  is  a  remarkahla 
nddence.  Times  are  changed,  circum- 
.nceH  are  changed,  parties  are  in  different 
jitions,  but  the  principle  is  engraven  in 
!  nature  of  the  thing,  and  I  adur«ss  it  to 
J  with  the  most  earnest  recommandatina 
Lt  you  attend  to  it,  and  that  you  act  by 
The  passage  is  from  King  aenry  V, : — 


seat  amid  loud 


LiNIKjAY.  Ijord  Alkxahder  William 
Crawpokd,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  ot 
Craivfoiii  and  Balcanes.  Premier  Earl  ot 
Scotland,  was  bom  in  1812.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  Coll^^e,  Cambridge,  and 
his  studies  being  terminated,  he  travelled  in 
Europe  and  tile  EasL  In  1^38  he  pub- 
lishecl  "  Lettera  on  Egypt,  Edam,  and  tiie 
Holy  Land  ;"  in  1841,  ■'  Letter  to  a  Friend 
on  the  Evidence  and  Theory  nf  Chris- 
tianity," and  "Sketches  of  the  History  ot 
cL^_.! —    .  _i  ;_    loiTi,      i^rd  Lindsaj^i 


to  family  biography,  the  chief  being  "  The 
Lives  of  the  Lindsays,"  to  which  we  have 
been  greatly  indebted  fur  oar  sketches  of 
the  Hon.  Robert  Lindsay  and  Lady  Anno 
Bernard.  Lord  Lindsay,  on  the  23d  of 
July  1846  married  Mai^arut,  eldest  daiigbter 
of  General  James  Linilsay,  of  Balcnrrrea, 
Che  subjecC  of  a  preceding  memoir,  and  has 

LINDSAY,  Sic  David,  of  the  Mount, 
a  celebrated  poet,  moraUst.  and  rsformer, 
descended  from  the  noble  family  of  Lord 
Lindsay,  nf  Byres,  in  Haddingtonshire,  was 
bom  in  1490.  His  birth-place  is  supposed 
to  have  been  his  father's  seat,  called  tha 
Mount,  near  Cupar- Fife.  He  was  educated 
aC  the  University  of  SJC  Andrews,  whicli  he 
entered  in  150.^.  and  quieted  in  10)9.  In 
ISia  he  became  an  attendant  on  the  infant 
Prince,  aftenvanls  James  V.,  ami  bis  dnty 
seems  to  have  been  to  take  the  personal 
charge  of  him  in  his  hours  of  recreation. 
He  held  this  post  till  1624,  when  he  was 
dismissed  on  a  pension  through  the  intrigues 
of  the  four  guardians  to  whose  care  tha 
young  kini  ■*    ■   ■       ■    ■ 

In  l,"""  ■ 


le  produced  his  "  Dreams,"  written 
his  Cinnishment  from  Court  In  this 
poem  he  exposes,  with  great  truth  and  bold- 
neu,  tha  disorders  in  Church  and  State, 
vhich  had  arisen  from  the  licentious  lives  of 
the  Romish  clergy,  and  the  nsurpations  of 
the  nobles.  In  the  following  yi 
•ented  hii  "CompUynt"  t 


ng  year  he  pre 
a  the  King,  ii 
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which  liQ  remind)  hU  Majest;  ol  Uh  faithful 
KTvices  in  tha  days  of  his  early  youth.  In 
1S30  James  appointed  him  Lyon  King-at- 
Arms.  and  confeiMd  on  him  Oiei'honour  of 
Xnighthood.  In  ths  "  Compla/nt  of  the 
King's  Papinfto,"  Sir  David's  neit  produc- 
tion, he  makes  tho  Royal  Parrot  aatirisa  the 
viocB  o(  Ihs  Po|iiBh  clergy,  in  a  style  of  such 
pungent  humour  as  must  liave  been  moBt 
galling  to  the  partita  agaiiut  whom  hie  in- 
vective ia  directed.  He  waa,  however,  pro- 
tected by  the  King  agaitiBt  their  resentment. 
In  1531,  the  poet  was  Kent,  with  two  other 

ancient  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  Nether- 
lands ;  and  on  his  return  he  married  a  ladf 
of  the  Douglas  family.  In  1K15  ha  pro- 
Hnced  before  the  Kin;;,  at  the  Caatlehill  of 
Cnpar,  a  drama,  entitled  "  A  Satyre  of  the 
Three  Estotis."  The  same  year,  he  andSir 
John  Campbell  of  Laudun  were  aent  as 
Ambassadors  into  Germany,  to  treat  of  a 
marriage  with  some  Prineessof  that  country, 
but  Jamea  af  terwanla  preferred  a  connectiim 
with  Prance.  In  1,536  he  wrote  his  answer 
to  the  "  Kingis  Flytin,"  anrt  his  "Com- 
playnt  of  Basche,  the  King's  Umind  ;"  and 
in  15,38,  "  The  Supplication  agunst  Svde 
Tallis,"  part  of  women's  dress.  On  the 
death  of  Magdalene  oE  France,  two  moDths 
after  her  marriage  with  James  V.,  Lindsay 
composed  his  "  Deploratioun  of  the  Death  of 
(^ueen  Magdalene,"  In  1538,  on  the  ar- 
rival in  Scotland  of  Mary  of  Guise,  James' 
•econd  consort,  Sir  David  superintended  a 
variety  of  public  psfeants  and  Hpcctacles  for 
tlie  welcoming  her  Mujenty  at  nt  Andrews. 
In  1,MI  he  proiiuced  "  Kittie'a  Confession," 
writtvn  in  ri<licule  of  auricular  amfeasioii. 
In  1542  King  James  died,  and  during  the 
■ucceeding  Hegency,  the  Romish  clergy 
obtained  an  act  to  have  Lindsay's  satirical 


ruptiont 


,iacms,  against  them  an 

poblicly  burnt.     In  1544,  and  Che  t^ 

oeeding  years,  he  reprenented  the  town  of 
Cupar-Fife  in  Parliament,  In  l!^4<i  was 
minted  at  London,  Lindsay's  "  Tragical 
Death  of  Daviil  Beatoun,  Bishoppa  of  Si 
Andrfws,  in  Scotland  ;  whcreunto  la  inyned 
the  Martyredom  of  Maisler  George  Wys- 
cfaarte,  for  whosesake  thuaforesaid  Bishoppe 
was  not  long  after  slayne,"  His  pithy 
motto  about  the  foulness  of  the  deed,  com- 
Hned  with  its  de«inib1eness,  has  been  often 
quoted.  In  154S  Sir  DavitI  Lindsay  was 
■ent  on  a  mission  to  Denmark  to  solicit  the 
aid  of  some  -hips  to  pmlecttho  coasts  of 
Scotland  ogsjnst  the  English,  a  request  that 
was  not  granted,  and  to  negotiate  a  free 
trade  in  grun  for  the  ScrAtiah  merchants, 
which  was  readily  conceited.  In  1.550  he 
published  the  most  pleasing  of  his  compO' 
■itions,  '•  The  History  and  Testament  of 
Squire  Meldnim  ;"  and  in  1553  appeared 
his  last  and  ^ateet  work,  "The  Mu. 
narchie."  He  is  supposed  to  nave  spent  his 
latter  years  in  domtstic  tnnquitlity  on  his 
paternal  estate-  The  date  of  his  death  is 
unknown  ;  but  Dr  Irving  places  it  in  I66T, 
As  a  poet  Sir  David  Lmdsay  ia  esteemed 


little  inferior  to  Dunbar  andGawin  DoogUi. 
The  whole  of  his  writings  arein  the  Scottish 
language,  and  his  satici^  powers  and  broad 
humour  long  rendered  him  an  especial  fa- 
vourite with  the  common  peopla  of  Sootland, 
with  whom  many  of  his  moral  sayingi 
passed  into  proverbs.  Ths  most  accurate 
edition  of  Lia  works  in  that  jmblished  by  Hr 
George  Chalmers  in  1806. 

LINDSAY,  JOHH,  eighteenth  Eari  of 
Crawford,  and  fourth  Earl  of  Lindsay,  a 
distinguished  military'  commander,  was 
bom  October  i,  1702,  and  succeeded  bis 
father  in  1713.  After  studying  at  the 
Universities  of  Glasgow  and   Edinburgh, 


,...  _._  jutor,  in  his  nineteenth  year  he 
went  to  Paris,  anil  entared  at  the  Academy 
of  Vaudeuil,  where  he  continued  for  two 
years.  His  progress  in  learning  was  so 
rapid,  and  his  acquirement  of  all  the  manly 
and  elegant  accomplishments  nsnal  with 
young  men  of  rank  and  fortune,  so  great, 
that  his  tiJunts  excited  general  admiration. 
In   horsemanship,  fencmg,    and    dancing, 

rticularly,  he  surpassed  all  competitors. 
1723  he  quitted  the  academy,  and  after 
remaining  some  time  at  Paris,  retum«l  to 
Britain,   one   of   the   most   accomplished 

Kntlemen  of  the  age.  In  December  1726 
obtaineit  a  Captain's  commission  in  one 
of  the  additional  troops  of  the  second  Regi- 
ment of  Scots  (Sreye,  and  on  these  troops 
being  disbanded  in  1730,  he  retired  to  the 
seatof  his  grand-aunt,  the  Duchess -Do  wager 
of  Argyle,  at  Campbeltown,  which  had  been 
his  home  in  his  youth,  where  he  remwned 
for  eighteen  mouths.  In  January  1732  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  nf  a  tn>op  of 
the  Seventh,  or  Queen's  own  Regiment  of 
Dragoons.  Tho  same  month  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  sixteen  Itepresentativea  of  the 
Scots  Peerage  in  tha  room  of  the  Earl  of 
Loudon,  deceaacil,  and  was  thrice  re-cboaen 
afterwards.  In  June  1733  he  wasappointed 
a  Gentleman  of  the  Bed-Chamber  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  ;  in  February  173*  he  ob- 
tained  the  Captain- Lieu  tenancy  of  the  first 
regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  and  in  October 
following  was  nominated  to  a  company  of 
thethird  regiinentof  PootOuatds.  Finding 
no  chance  at  the  time  of  distinguishing 
himself  in  the  British  service,  and  being 
desirous  of  acquiring  military  experience  in 
the  field,  his  Lordship  obtained  the  King's 
permission  to  go  nut  as  a  volunteer  to  the 
Imperial  army,  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
being  then  at  war  with  France.  He  joined 
the  Iiniierialists  at  Bruchsal,  on  the  Rhine, 
in  1735,  and'  was  received  by  their  com- 
mander, the  celebrated  Prince  Eu^ne  of 
i^ioy,  with  every  mark  of  distinction. 
There  being,  however,  no  prospect  of  active 
duty  in  that  ouarter,  witli  Luid  Primroaa 
and  Captain  Dalryiiiple,  also  volunteers, 
be  proceeded  to  the  army  under  Count 
Seckendorff,  by  whom,  October  17,  1735, 
they  were  sent  on  a  reconnoitring  eicuision, 
when,  meeting  with  a  party  of  the  enemy, 
three  times  their  number,  aildrmish  enaoed. 
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in  which  Cnimt  NuaaUKas  kUledund  Lonl 
Primmse  severely  woumleil,  close  beside 
Lonl  Crawford.  The  saino  atternmin  woa 
f.>ught  tha  battle  of  ClmiBSen,  in  «hidi  Ixinl 
Crawford  bisUy  distinguished  hinaaeli  by 
bis  brnTwy  and  goo-l  conduct,  and  tht  - 
Kult  of  wliich  cooipelled  tbo  French  to 
paaa  the  MoselK  The  preliminaria 
peace  being  concluded  the  same  month,  the 
Earl  quitted  tho  Imperial  army,  and  after 
making  the  tour  ot  tho  Nfthetlands,  re- 
tunieil  to  Britain,  whern  ho  remaineil  in- 
aeUve  for  two  yeai*.  Aniioua  to  be  again 
employeil,  ho  obtMoed  the  King's  jjemiis- 

anny,  under  Field-Marshal  Mutildi,  then 
BUgajfed  with  the  Imperialiiita  in  ft  war 
sgiuDit  the  Turka.  In  April  17.t8  he  em- 
barked at  Gravewnd  for  St  Peters iiiuyh, 
Bul  cm  his  arrival  there  be  was  gratified 
with  a  rocKt  kind  anil  jraeious  reception 
from  the  Czarina,  vibo  conferred  on  bim  the 
comnumd  of  a  repinient  of  horse,  with  the 
laak  of  General  in  her  service.  In  the  be- 
ginning  nf  May  he  left  the  Uitwinn  capital 
lor  tire  army,  anil  after  aharrasaing  ji'""--" 
of  more  thiui  a  month,  diirini'  wliieh  I 
exposed  to  imminent  danger  from  tbe 
enemy,  lie  at  lenstli  arrived  at  the  camp  of 
Marnhal  Munich,  who  ree«ived  him  with 
all  the  respect  due  tn  his  rank  and  charac- 
ta.  The  anny  having  passed  the  Bog,  on 
its  way  to  Bunder,  was  tnree  times  attacki'd 
by  the  Turks,  who  were  as  <iften  repulEied. 
A  fourth  sanguinary  battle  took  place 
July  2G.  when  tho  Turks  and  Tartars  were 
uain  dt'fi^ted,  and  the  RuHSiana  took  post 
the  Dniester,  July  27.  In  this  last  engace- 
meDt  Lord  CrawfonI,  who  accompanied  the 
CnHsackii,  excited  their  astonishment  and 
admiraUon  by  his  dexterity  in  horneman- 
■hip  ;  and  having  sabred  one  of  tbe  Tartars, 
whom  he  had  engaged  in  personal  combr' 
he  brought  his 


h  him  to  England 
r)pliy  of  his  yron-flss.  Munich  after- 
wards retreated  to  Kiow,  when  the  Eari 
left  him  to  join  the  Imperialists  near  Bel- 
(Crade,  with  whom  he  coutinueil  for  six 
weeks.  On  the  Imperial  army  going  into 
winter  quarters,  his  Lordship  proceeded 
with  Prince  Eugene's  regiment  to  Ciimoira, 
33  miles  from  Prreburg,  where,  and  at 
Vienna,  he  remained  till  the  middle  ot  April 
1T40    ,w».. ....;,.<,  L.:.  i..:,,....^  ..-:,i,  ^h..^^*.-. 


1739,  occupyiD((  bis 

E'ans^   and    writing 
ussian  campaign. 


—impaign.      lie  tlieu  joined  the 

Imperialists  under  Marshal  Wall  is,  at 
Peterwandin,  and  wui  present  at  the  battle 
of  Krotzka,  near  Belgrade,  fought  July  22, 
1739,  when  he  had  his  favourite  black  horse 
■hot  under  him,  and  while  in  the  act  of 
mounting  a  fresh  hor^e,  he  received  a  severe 
wound  in  the  left  thigh  by  a  inusket  ball, 
which  shattered  tbe  bones  and  threw  him 
to  the  ground.  Genpral  Connt  Luchesie, 
oiiserving  his  Lonlship  lying  as  if  dead, 
ordered  some  grenadiers  to  attend  to  liim. 
They  accordingly  lifted  him  up,  and  placed 
him  on  horseback,  but  were  compelled  to 
leave  him  in  that  conditioiu  He  remained  | 
BO.  xxxvm. 


and  his  face  deadly  jiale.    H_   — „ 

into  Belgrade,  suffering  the  most  excru- 
tiating  agony.  His  wound  was  at  first 
conaidered  mortal,  but  though  not  imiov- 
diately  fatal,  he  never  recovereo  from  ila 
cfTecta.  He  was  removed  from  Belgraile, 
.September  36,  to  a  vessel  on  the  Danube, 
in  which  be  sailed  to  Comorra,  where  he 
arrived  Decemlier  27,  and  there  tho  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  bullet  was  extracted 
February  20.  174a  He  l.'It  that  plac* 
April  28,  and  prucceded  up  the  Danube  to 
Vienna,  where  he  arrived  May  7,  being  all 
the  time  in  a  recumbent  pnnture,  pieces  of 
thofractured  bone  continually  coming  away. 
He  was  able  to  walk  on  cmlchea  for  the 
first  tJme  September  3,  an'l  on  the  20tb  of 
'  Lt  mouth  he  was  removed  to  tbe  baths  of 
den,  whcru  lie  remained  IJIl  AiUjUSt  II, 
II,  Tlien  prowsding  by  I'resburg, 
anna,  Leipnio,  and  Hanover,  he  arrival 
Hnmelcn  October  3,  and  lia<l  an  inter- 
view with  Georgo  II.,  who  was  there  at 
that  time.  He  now  dejiarted  tor  Kngland, 
where,  during  bis  absence,  he  had  not  been 
neglecte.1 :  for,  in  July  1739,  he  was  made 
Colonel  of  Horse  and  Adjutant-Ciuneral ; 
on  Ocl^.bcr  25  of  the  Bimo  year,  Colonel  ot 
the  42d  Highlaiiiicrs.  anil  December  25, 
1740,  Colonel  of  the  (irenadier  (iuanis.  la 
May  I7J3  he  went  for  relii^f  to  tlic  Baths  of 
Bareges,  in  France,  where  he  arrived  Juno 
12.  and  after  frequent  bathing,  on  July  12, 
three  years  after  he  had  receivnl  bis  wound, 
he  was  able  to  walk  about  with  one  crutch 
and  a  high.heeled  shoe.  He  left  Itareges 
Sejitembii  25,  and  afler  viaiting  Hie  Kmg 
ot  Sardinia  at  Chambery,  pruceedeil  to 
Geneva.  Afterwanlapassiugthrou^h  Milan, 
"nilena.  Verona,  and  'Venice,  ho 
travelled  by  Trieste.  Gratz.  Linti,  and 
through  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  to  Hochxtet, 
where  he  joined  tbe  British  army,  of  which 
Field-Marihal  tbe  Eari  of  .Stair  was  com- 
mander. May  24,  1743,  George  II.  being 
also  there  at  the  time.  At  the  battle  of 
Dettingen,  fought  June  IC,  the  Earl  of 
Crawford  conimandeil  the  brigade  of  Life 
and  behaveil  with  his  usual  cool- 
1  intrepidity.  After  encouraging 
by  a  short  speech,  he  led  them  to 
tbe  charge,  the  trumpets  at  the  time  playing 
the  animating  Ktrain  of  "  Hritons,  strika 
home."  At  the  beginning  of  the  battle  hia 
Lordship  hod  a  narrow  escaiie,  a  musket 
lII  having  struck  his  right  holster,  pene- 
trated tho  leather,  and  hitting  the  barrel  of 
~  e  pistol  it  cont^ned,  fell  into  the  case 
ithout  doing  htm  any  injury.  The  Eari 
showed  tbe  ball  to  Kin^  George  next  day  at 
Hanau,  where  his  Majesty,  on  seeing  him 
approach,  esclaimed— ' '  Here  ci^mee  my 
mampion  I**  Having  been  promoted  to  tha 
rank  of  Brigat tier-General,  his  Lordship 
joined  the  combined  armies  in  camp  neai 
■      n  the  boginning  of  May   1744. 
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At  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  April  30, 1745. 
the  Earl  behaved  with  great  gallantly  ana 
judgment,  and  conducted  the  retreat  in  ad- 
mirable order.  Of  this  battle  he  wrote  a 
very  interesting  memoir,  described  by 
General  Andreossi  "  as  essential  to  the  his- 
tory of  that  war."  The  Earl  was  made 
Major-General  Ma^  30  following.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  insurrection  in  Scotland, 
his  Lordship  was  ordered  home,  to  take  the 
command  of  the  corps  of  6000  Hessians, 
employed  by  Government  in  that  service. 
With  these  troops  he  secured  the  towns  of 
Stirling  and  Perth,  with  the  Passes  into 
the  low  country,  while  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land proceeded  north  after  the  Highlanders. 
On  this  visit  to  his  native  country  the  Earl 
formed  the  acquaintuice  of  Lady  Jane 
Murray,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Athole,  whom  he  married  at  Belford,  in 
England,  March  3, 1747.  When  the  Rising 
was  suppressed,  his  Lordship  rejoined  the 
army  in  the  Netheriands,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Rocoux,  October  1,  1746,  he  com- 
manded the  second  line  of  cavaliy,  which 
drove  back  the  French  infantry  with  great 
slaughter.  In  1743  he  had  been  made 
Gilonel  of  the  4th  or  Scottish  troop  of 
Horse  Guards,  and  on  its  being  disbanded 
in  1746,  the  command  of  the  25th  foot  was 
given  to  him  December  25  of  that  year.  He 
got  the  command  of  the  Scots  Greys  on  the 
death  of  the  Earl  of  Stair,  May  22,  1747, 
and  September  26  followincr,  attained  the 
rank  ot  Lieutenant-General.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  campaign  he  went  to  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  for  the  benefit  of  the  baths.  His 
wound  again  breaking  out,  occasioned  him 
much  suffering,  and  while  confined  to  his 
bed,  his  Counts  was  seized  with  a  violent 
fever,  of  which  she  die<U  after  four  days' 
illness,  October  10,  1747,  seven  months 
after  her  marriage,  and  before  she  had  com- 
pleted her  twentieth  year.  At  the  opening 
of  the  campaign  of  1748,  the  Earl  joined 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  confede- 
rate army,  with  whom  he  remained  till  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  in  that  vear.  He 
commandeti  the  embarkation  of  the  British 
troops  at  Williamstadt,  February  16,  1749, 
and  then  returned  to  Lontlon,  where,  after 
suffering  the  most  excrutiating  tortures 
from  his  wound,  he  died,  December  25, 
1749,  in  the  forty -eighth  year  of  his  age.  In 
1769  his  "  Memoirs"  were  published  at 
London,  compiled  from  his  own  papers  and 
other  authentic  documents.  Having  no 
issue,  the  Earldoms  of  Crawford  and  Lind- 
say devolved  on  George  Viscount  Gamock. 
LINDSAY,  Robert,  of  Pitscottie,  the 
compiler  of  the  curious  work  entitled  "  The 
Chronicles  of  Scotland,"  was  bom  about 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centun*. 
Beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Cadet  of  tne 
noble  family  of  Lindsay,  nothing  else  has 
been  recorded  of  his  personal  histoiy.  His 
**  Chronicles"  include  the  period  between 
1436  and  1565,  and  are  remarkable  for  the 
prosing  simplicity  of  the  style,  and  the  un- 
common cmlulity  of   the   author,   whose 
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testimony  is  onl  v  to  be  relied  upon  when  cor- 
roborated by  other  authorities.  A  correct 
edition  of  the  **  Chronicles  of  Scotland"  was 
published  in  1814,  by  Mr  John  Graham 
Dalyell,  in  2  vols,  8vo. 

LINDSAY.  Sir  JoHir,  a  gallant  naval 
officer,  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in 
Scotland,  was  bom  in  1737.  Having  en- 
tered the  navy  very  young,  about  17ot,  he 
was  appointed  Commander  of  the  Pinto 
fireshin,  which,  in  the  ensuing  year,  formed 
part  ot  Sir  Edward  Hawke's  sc^uadron,  on 
the  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Roche- 
fort,  In  1762  he  accompanied  the  fleet 
under  Sir  George  Pococke  to  the  Havannah, 
and  the  Commander  of  the  Cambridge  hav- 
ing been  killed  in  the  course  of  the  expedi- 
tion, he  was  promoted  to  that  ship  by  the 
AdmiraL  On  his  return  to  England  he 
received  the  honour  of  Knighthood.  In 
1769  he  was  appointed  Commodore  of  a 
small  fleet  destine<]  for  India,  and  during 
his  absence,  in  1771,  he  was  created  a 
Knight  of  tne  Bath.  In  1778  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  Victory,  and  soon  after  to  the 
Prince  George,  wliich  he  commanded  in 
the  engagement  with  the  French  fleet  off 
Ushant.  He  was  nominated  Rear- Admiral 
of  the  Red,  September  24,  1787 ;  and  died 
at  Marlborough,  on  his  road  to  Bath, 
June  4,  1788. 

LIVINGSTON  AND  NEWBURGH, 
The  Family  op.— Sir  John  Livingston  of 
Kinnaird,  descended  from  Robert,  second 
son  of  Sir  John  Livingston  of  Calandar, 
ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Linlithgow,  had 
charters  of  the  Barony  of  Kinnaird,  county 
of  Fife,  in  1616,  and  was  created  a  Baronet 
in  1627.  Sir  John  died  the  following  year, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Sir  James, 
one  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Betlchamber  to 
Charles  II..  who  was  elevated  to  the  Peerage 
of  Scotlana  as  Viscount  Newburgh,  13th 
September  1647.  His  Lonlship  retired  to 
the  Hague  during  the  Usurpation,  and  re- 
turned with  his  royal  master  at  the  Restora- 
tion, when  he  was  appointed  Captain  of  his 
Majesty's  body-guarci,  and  advanced  to  an 
Earldom,  31st  December  1660,  by  the  titles 
of  Earl  of  Newburgh,  Viscount  Kinmdrd, 
and  Baron  Livin^one  of  Flacraig,  with  re- 
mainder to  his  heirs  general  whatsoever.  He 
left,  at  his  decease,  26th  December  1670,  an 
only  surviving  son,  his  successor,  Charles, 
second  Earl,  who  married  Frances,  daughter 
of  Francis,  Lord  Brudenell,  s<m  of  George, 
Earl  of  Cartligan,  which  lady  married, 
secondly,  RichanI,  Lord  Belle w,  of  Ireland ; 
and  dying  in  1694,  was  succeeded  in  the 
Earldom,  &c.  (the  first  Baronet  and 
Baronetc3'  expiring),  by  his  only  daughter, 
Charlotte  Maria,  Countess  of  Newburgh. 
Her  Ladyship  married,  first,  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Clifford,  eldest  son  of  Hugh,  Lord 
Clifford  of  Chudleigh,  by  whom  she  had 
two  daughters.  The  Countess  married, 
secondly,  the  Hon.  Charles  Radcliffe,  third 
son  of  liVancis,  Lord  Radcliffe  (by  Mary 
Tudor,  natural  daughter  of  Charles  II.), 
and  brother  of  James,  Earl  of  Derwent- 
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w«t<]r.     Both  thu  RululiStiB  engagii 


pug  in  the 


FeLnuu7  171li,  ocd  his  great  uiil  naUi 
estatn  lotfciCui!.  whila  Chorlce,  whu  woa 
taken  tirisuniir  at  Pnaton,  14th  Nuvember 
1715,  found  guLlty  of  liyh  treaaim,  18th 
May  171C,  wid  condelnaeJ.  offLtted  bia 
e«oape  out  of  Newgatw,  11th  Di  ■  -'  • 
lowing,  and  rBtiraci  into  Fniin._.  _._  ..._ 
death  ofhisQCuhew.Jobn,  Lonl  ItadcUfie, 
in  December  1731,  Mr  RodcliBa  uuiimeil 
the  title  of  Dcrni^utwatcr.  Adhering  atill 
to  the  furtunas  of  thu  Hoiue  of  Stuart,  ho 
embartied  with  his  son,  to  juiu  tbeChevi  " 


embariied  with  his  son,  to  jum  tbe  Uhevalier, 
ID  1745,  and  waa  taken  prisoner  on  Uuanl 
the  Eiapci'ance,  |)rivatcer,  by  the  Slietrneas, 
man-orwai,  when  he  wu  innoediately  com- 
witted  to  the  Towec  of  London,  and  jje- 
heailed,  under  the  funuer  senUinw,  on 
Tuwer  HitI,  8th  Dwemiwr  1740.  Tho 
Cuunteea  of  Newburgh  had,  1>y  this  faithful 
but  unfortiiniteiieraonagB.BBVtTal  children. 
She  died  in  1755,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Jamea  Butliolumew  iUilcliHe.  her  eldest 
son,  aa  fourth  Earl,  who  claimed  the  re- 
version of  tho  Derweutwater  estates ;  hut 
the  irlaim  apiieam  to  have  been  relini|uiahi9l 
fur  his  Lurdiihip  aeeius  to  have  acquiceceil 
in  an  Act  of  i'arliainent  piused  in  1749, 
■ettliDK  those  estutea  upon  Greenwich  Hon- 
rntal,  but  allottiuK  thirty  thousand  ])0und9 
UieteFroDJ  to  hiiniielf  and  his  sidters.  This 
iiohieman,  wlio  wns  boru  at  Vinccnnca  in 
1725,  married  in  1749,  Barbara,  only 
dauehteraud heiress  of  Anthony  Eemp,  Ksq. 
of  Hendiin,  Sussex,  and  oranddaiWhter, 
maternally,  of  Henry,  fifth  Viscount  Mon- 
tagu ;  and  dying  2d  Januaiy  173ti,  was 
■ucoeisded  by  bia  only  son,  Anthony  Jaines, 
fifth  EarL  This  nflUeiuan  married,  in 
1719,  Anne,  dauubter  of  Joseph  Webb, 
Esq. ,  and  niece  of  Sir  Tboinas  Webb,  Bart. , 
by  whoiu  hu  had  no  isHue.  Lord  Newburgb 
having  preaenttxl  a  petition  to  PorDament, 
leave  was  given,  3.1  June  ITSH,  to  bring  in  a 

■  ■  _  .inghim  £2,^- 
nioDcinjf  fro: 
29th  No»cii 
devolved  u|)on  bid  Rr^t-conain,  Francis 
Kvre,  Ksq.,  as  sixth  EarL  Jlis  Lordahip, 
who  was  bom  10th  February  171}!?,  married, 
29th  August  17S7,  Dorothy,  daughter  and 
co.beir  of  John  Gladwin,  by  whom  be  left 
usue.  His  J^rdship  died  23d  October  1S27, 
and  waa  sucuwded  by  bia  elder  son,  Thomas, 
■evmth  Earl,  who  waa  born  21at  October 
1790,  and  married,  14th  November  1817, 
Mai^aret,  third  dauffhter  of  tlie  Mart|ue!«  of 
AilsB,  butdied,  without  issue,  22il  May  1833, 
when  tiie  honours  devolved  on  his  brother, 
Francis  Eyre,  as  eighth  EarL  Yiacnunt 
Newburgh,  Viscouut  KiniiaJn],  and  Baron 
Livingston  ot  FLicrai^,  bom  7th  July  1704, 


of  thpniiiiprh   iliwilRVI.hv  „„„„„„, 

^   - .--     .  Kinnaird, 

and  nther  children.  Her  Ladyship  was  natu- 
raliied  by  Act  of  Parliament  iu  1857,  and 
bud  the  titles  (which  ware  dormant  aoce  ■ 
tlie  death,  in  ia53,  of  Dorothy,  Counteu  of 
^  Newbu^h,  the  last  descendant  of  Cbsiiottti 
I  Maria,  Oountees  ot  Newbui^h,  by  her  mar- 
riage in  1724  with  the  Hon.  Charles  Rad- 
dine)  ailjudged  to  her  by  the  House  uf 
Lords  in  1358. 

LOW,  the  Right  Rev.  David,  D.D,, 
LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Moray,  Kom,  and  Ar- 
gyll. This  venerable  Prelate  was  bom 
at  Brechin  in  the  month  ot  November  1768, 
of  respectable  but  not  wealthy  porsnl*, 
who  were  l>oth  related,  hnvever,  to  the 
fsinay  of  Allardice  of  AUardice,  in  Kincar- 
dineshurt!.  For  his  station  his  father  had 
earned  a  competency,  which  his  son  iiui 
Bishop  inheril«l,  and  which  was  cultivated 
aa  a  nuraery  not  far  from  the  jireaent  Epis- 
coiial  Chapei  in  Brechin.  The  Bishop  yeariy 
colliictvd  the  rents,  and  amuaing  little  anec- 

biisinesa  manner  in  which  he  surveyed  his 

fardens,  and  their  pecuniary  pruduoe. 
lavid  appcara  to  have  been  one  of  four 
children,  no  other  of  whom,  excepting  a 
marriixl  sister,  attained  any  great  age.  He 
hod  entered  on  his  eighty -seventh  year,  and 
although  younger  than  the  marvellous  old 
man  uf  Magdalene  C<dlege-tho  late  Dr 
Routb,  who  vas  a  great  friend  to  the 
Scottish  EpiscojHil  Church— be  had  been 
longer  in  holy  orders,  having  been  ordained 
a  Deacon  (aiving  to  thecircumstancoa  of  the 
^h)^  when  only  nineteen  years  old,  so 


Maru  CECiu.k  Gii;nTrNiANi,  Countess  of  [for  thi 
Newburgh,     V'iscounUaa     Kinnaird,     and    i^-e. 
Baroness  Livingstone  of  Flactaig  ;  Princess  |  vrn.ni 
Giiutiniani  in  the  Status  of  the  Church;  i>um  ! 
179lii  married  l&15Cbades,  fourth  Marquias| 


F  bac'it  as"  1787^'  'Mo"Vas  etlucateif  at 
Moriwhal  ColWe,  Aberdeen,  and  after- 
warda  uuder  Bishop  Cleig,  at  Stirlii^,  and 
settled  aa  pastor  at  Pitteuweem  179U;  the 
duties  of  w-hieh  he  discharged  for  sixty-six 
years.  He  waa  consecrated  Biahiin  of  the 
united  DioceaeBOfRo8sandArgyUml8l9; 
and  at  tlie  demise  of  the  eointly  Bishop 
Jolly  in  l&iS,  the  See  of  Moray  »aa  added 
to  his  Episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  his  otBcial 
title  became  Bishop  of  Moray,  Koss,  Argyll, 
and  the  Isles.  In  the  year  1847  ho  cH'ected 
the  separation  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles,  and 
its  erection  into  a  acjiarate  aee  by  hia  oim 
endowment,  aiuountingtofaOOOj  and  find- 
ing that  the  clensyman  whom  he  eameatly 
wished  to  apiHjint  to  the  first  Episcopate, 
was  elected  by  the  Preabyters,  and  theii- 
choice  confirmed  by  tliu  Ciillego  of  Biahups, 
Bishop  Low  bod  the  aatisfaction  of  taking 
part  in  the  conaccration  ot  tho  i!ev.  Alo»- 
ander  Ewing,  formerly  Presbyter  at  Forres, 
to  the  newly  divided  diocese,  at  Abenlccn 
on  thu  21at  November  1817.  The  relief 
orisuig  from  the  surrender  of  a  portion  of 
his  cbar)^  was  not  sufficient  to  compensate 


iafirmitiea  of  adva „ 

Led,  however,  for  a  few 
yeara  longer  to  relMn  hia  chajw.  Al 
leneth.  on  tho  19th  Decemlwr  1850,  he 
defiLildy  rvsigned  his  ttiucesaa  authority, 
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and  the  Rev.  Robert  Eden,  Rector  of  Leigh, 
Essex,  and  Rural  Dean,  was  elected  by  the 

SresbyterB  of  the  diocese  to  be  Bishop  of 
foray  and  Ross,  in  the  room  of  Bisnop 
Low,  and  the  election  beinp:  confirmed  by  the 
*  College  of  Bishops,  Bishop  Eden  was  con- 
secrated at  St  Paul's,  Eainburgh,  on  the 
9th  day  of  March  1861,  by  the  Primus, 
William  Skinner,  assisteil  by  the  Bishops 
of  Edinburgh,  Argyll,  and  Glasgow.  As  a 
public  man,  feishop  Low  took  a  deep  in- 
terest and  a  frecjuent  and  active  share  in 
promoting  the  great  movements  affecting 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland.  Standing 
forward  in  his  public  capacity  as  an  avowed 
adherent  and  uncompromising  advocate  of 
tiiat  ecclesiastical  f>rder  and  church  govern- 
ment, of  which  he  was  a  chief  ruler,  he  never- 
theless proved  himself  to  be  the  friend  of 
all  good  men,  and  deeply  interested  in  the 
welwre  of  every  branch  of  the  holy  Catholic 
Church  of  Christ.  With  the  Bishops  and 
Clergy  of  his  own  Church,  as  well  as  those 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Establishment,  and 
clergymen  in  other  denominations  of  CJiris- 
tians,  he  lived  in  tonus  of  frank  and  cordial 
intercourse  ;  assuming  no  authority  over 
the  humblest,  offering  no  slight  to  the 
feeblest,  and  rejoicing  to  assist  all,  as  far  as 
lay  in  his  ])ower.  Perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable feature  of  the  Bii^hop's  beneficence 
was  the  extraonlinary  munificence  of  his 
jHjcuniary  donations,  as  contrasted  with  the 
scantiness  of  his  means.  With  a  small 
patrimony  and  a  professional  inco^ne,  never, 
we  believe,  amounting  to  1*250  per  annum, 
and  for  many  years  much  less,  his  hand  was 
ever  ready  to  render  liberal  assistance  to 
every  church  object.  When  he  took  the 
charge  at  Pittenweem,  we  understand  that 
his  annual  stipend  was  about  £40.  Before 
he  came  to  the  East  Neuk,  he  was  one  year 
over  the  old  nonjuring  congregation  at 
Perth,  where  he  got  the  same  recompense. 
Besides  his  annual  and  smaller  contributions 
to  various  schemes,  he  devote<I,  as  already 
mentioned,  £8000  to  the  endowment  of  the 
Bishopric  of  Argyll,  presented  donations  to 
the  Church  Society  and  Trinity  College, 
amounting  to  nearly  £1000,  and  £liK)0 
respectively.  To  St  John's  Chajiel,  Pitten- 
weem, £1200,  and  as  one  of  the  latest  acts 
of  his  life,  settled  his  residence  of  the  Priory, 
with  some  aci^es  of  ground  attached,  upon 
the  incumbency  of  Pittenweem.  As  a 
private  individual,  the  Bwhop  was  one  of 
the  most  amiable  of  men — he  was  also  one 
of  the  most  interesting  relies  of  the  older 
days  of  Scottish  character  and  man- 
ners. His  ajipearance  was  most  striking — 
thin — attenuated,  but  active— his  eyes 
sparkling  with  intelligence — his  whole  ap- 
pearance that  of  a  venerable  French  Abbe 
of  the  old  regime.  His  mind  was  eminently 
buoyant  an<l  youthful,  and  his  memory  was 
a  fount  of  the  most  interesting  historical 
information,  es|)ecially  in  connection  with 
the  Jacobite  and  Chevalier  party,  to  which 
he  adhered  from  early  association  and  strong 
political  and  religious  predilection.  Born 
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and  brought  up  in  a  district  pre-eminently 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  almost 
under  the  shadow  of  Edzell  Castle,  the 
ancient  stronghold  of  the  Lindsays,  and 
having  lived  much  from  time  to  time  in  his 
early  years,  in  the  Western  Highlands, 
among  the  Stuarts  of  Balachubh  and  Appin, 
he  had  enjoyed  familiar  intercourse  with 
the  veterans  of  1715  and  1745,  and  detailed 
the  minutest  events  and  adventures  of  those 
times  with  a  freshness  and  a  graphic  force 
which  afibrded  infinite  delight  to  his  younger 
auditora.  To  sit  for  an  evening  with  Bishop 
Low  and  encour^^e  him  to  talk  of  old  times 
was  sure  to  be  productive  of  high  enjoy- 
ment. We  felt  that  we  lived  a  himdred 
years  back,  among  people  of  a  stamp  en- 
tirely different  from  our  actual  contempo- 
raries. Men  who  had  fought  at  Sheriff- 
muir  came  before  us  in  their  full  natural 
lineaments,  originally  gallant  and  aspiring, 
but  now  soured  by  disappointment — like  a 
generous  wine  that  had  been  kept  too  long. 
Foiled  bv  Whiggery  in  all  the  essential 
]>«>int8,  they  were  reduced  to  employing 
against  it  those  weapons  of  wit  and  poetical 
fancy  which  cannot  be  so  easily  found  trea- 
sonable. There  were  troops  of  Fife  lairds, 
who,  meeting  at  some  favourite  tavern,  over 
a  newly  imported  butt  of  claret  did  not 
part  till  they  had  draak  the  same  dry. 
There  were  broken  down  Forty-five  men, 
obliged  in  their  old  age  to  live,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  their  wits.  More  striking 
figures  still  started  up  in  the  Wilds  of 
Appin — gaunt  old  Highlanders  that  had 
cloven  the  heads  of  the  British  infantry  at 
Preston  pans,  and  still  dreamed  of  the 
Prince  coming  back  some  day  in  all  the 
graces  of  a  never- failing  vouth,  to  set  all  to 
rights  that  had  been  so  long  wrong.  Our 
venerable  friend  knew  well  the  proud 
Ogilvy,  by  whose  shoulder-belt  the  Prince 
held  as  he  marched  by  night  over  Shap- 
fell,  fast  asleep.  He  was  intimate  with  a 
Scotch  Episco]mlian  minister,  who  was  so 
pressed  by  the  harsh  laws  imposed  upon  his 
Church,  that  a  child,  which  was  to  be  bap- 
tized by  him,  had  to  l)e  smuggled  into  his 
house  in  a  fmh-wi/e's  creel.  He  knew 
Colquhoun  Grant,  W.S.,  Edinburgh^  who, 
in  his  youth,  pursued  a  oouple  of  English 
dragoons  from  Preston  all  the  way  to  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh,  vvhere,  tindiiijj  them 
taken  in  and  protected,  he  left,  quivering 
in  the  wooden  gate  that  dirk  with  which  he 
was  prepared  to  despatch  them  had  they 
made  resistance.  The  Bishop's  congr^a- 
tion  included  the  Erskines  of  Kellie,  children 
of  the  Earl  who  figured  iixthe  affair  of  1745. 
Also  the  Lindsavs  of  Balcarres,  whose 
father,  the  Earl  of  Balcarres  had  fought  ft)r 
the  old  Chevalier  in  1715.  Another  of  his 
flock  was  Sir  John  Sinclair  of  Longformacus, 
residing  at  Cambee,  who  gave  him  many 
anecdotes  of  the  cavaher  notables  of  an 
earlier  day,  particularly  one  regarding  an 
ancient  Aberdeen  Highlander,  who  came 
to  the  Highland  army  at  I*erth  in  1517, 
accompanied  by  his  two  sons,  professing  not 
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uch  hiuiBelf,  but  if  hii 
■um  iiiiiii'e  ao  tneir  duty,  can  I  no  tfiat 
them?  Hud  be,  showing  a  loi^e  horse  pistol 
in  tuB  hult ;  and  another,  no  lesa  remarknbls, 
iwpei'tina  »  Higbbuiderof  MoutrosK'awars, 
whuiD,  Btmn^  to  Bay,  Sir  John  Smclojr 
bail  Bc«n  tuid  coiivenied  witli,  whn  uaed  to 
remiLrk — '  It  wus  >  bntv  day  Kibytb;  at 
every  stroke  of  my  broad  Mwurd  lent  an 
ell  i/  breeks,'  alluding  ti>  the  Lowlatid  attire 
of  the  uiilitia,  whom  Montrose  cut  up  eu 
uDtoenafully  iin  that  uccaHiim.  The  liishoii 
hiiiuKtf,  vhileBpenUitiKxiiueuf  bin  youthful 
days  in  the  Umt  Highlands,  with  a  Mr 
iStuart  of  Jlalahaliah,  wax  told  by  him  that 
not  long  beFure  he  bad  a  nurvant  cF  a  style 
of  chaiiLcter,  and  with  babito  and  fuelings 
which  may  lie  said  to  take  qs  fairly  bauk 
into  (he  uiidille  agcK.  Leil  by  a  gratvfiil 
■euM  of  thii  man's  long  and  faithful  eer- 
victitf,  Mr  Stuart  had  gone  to  bis  bed  side, 
and  ^iven  bim  the  assurance,  that  whi^u 
he  died  be  should  have  honourable  burial 
in  the  ohurchyanl  of  aiunorehy,  smong 
Mr  Stuart's  own  children.  '  Your  bairns,' 
■aid  the  eipiring  Celt,  '  were  never  com- 
pany far  me,  dead  or  alive.  But  111  tell 
jrnu  what  ti>  do  with  me.  When  the  breath 
IS  out  of  my  bufly,  takemyswonl  and  break 
my  back  ;  then  lay  mo  nenKW  a  beast  and 
carry  me  to  the  craves  of  my  forefathers. 
Them  lay  me  with  my  facetotheKCiiurulrEls 
the  Camerons,  and  put  my  claymore  by  my 
■ids.'  60  saying,  he  ex]>ired.  With  that 
inlenae  desire  tor  the  hnmorouii  which 
marked  his  character,  the  worthy  Hui! 


olIectKl  . 
11  hiswa: 


ivery  CI 


isfa< 
Qough  » 


tlugra  are  a  few  Jaoibitv  anecdotes  and 
pleasantries,  which  bear  snch  a  smack  of  the 
■•111  world  about  toem.  that  they  almost  be- 
come Lisloricsl,  and  may  be  thought  er.titled 
to  some  notice.  Of  such  a  character  was 
hia  account  of  a  certain  ftoss  id  Pld'alnio. 
B  liroken-down  Jacobite    1^1, 


which,  in  the  nt 


little  money, 
is  credit,  waa  no  eaay 
maner.  ne  uiiu  a  invnd  that  be  thought 
that  he  should  p'titfromColquhounUnxnt, 
before  mentionnl.  although  he  bore  no 
great  character  for  libetabty.  The  friend, 
uf  ODurve,  was  incrrdulnus,  but  Pitcalnie 
proceeded  to  make  tliu  attempt.  Mr  tiraiit, 
on  biaae  asked  f.n-  the  loan  of  £40,  |)le»ded 
that  be  shoulil  have  lioen  happy  to  obli;^ 
his  old  friend,  but,  unforlnuately,  the  whole 
of  hia  monejf  was  lucked  u|)  in  mvestmeut* 
and  banks,  m  such  a  way  an  that  he  had  no 
■pare  fxinds.  Koss  ar|ieared  to  acce|it  the 
excuse,  and  (iniceeileii  to  draw  the  conversa- 
tion to  the  atfiur  of  1745,  in  wLicb  both  lie 
Olid  Crrant  had  borne  arms.  He  dwelt  nar- 
tieuhirly  on  the  prowess  whicli  (.irant  had 
shown  attilailsniuir  (the  battle  of  FreHtoii), 
attnbutin4;  to  him  the  whole  merit  uf  the 
victory,  inBBmucb  a«  he  had  captured  the 
oHnnuQ  of  Kir  John  Cojip,  on  which  every- 
thing dependeil.  The  astute  nortli  country 
writer  waxed  <iuite4'!irm  under  Ihiajudicioui 


treatment,  and  when  Pitcalnia  rose 
|iart,  he  asked  him  to  atop  a  moment 
went  '  ben  the  houae.'  '  I  just  r 
bered,'  said  he  on  retumuig,  '  that  1 
money  had  been  left  in  a  ilesk  tliei 

credulou; 

miracle  had  been  achieved. 

said  \fe,  '  this  is  forty  out 


Jacobite  servant,  whose 
one  inomini;  bo  report  that  a  favourite  bona 
nf  his  mniiter's  was  found  lianged  in  the 
stable,  at  Nnwliston.    His  lyirdahip  having 


iiniiljing  some  suspicion  of  carelessness  on 
John's  |Hut,  that  worthy  at  last  vcntul^ 
to  reiiuirk — '  It  was  Strang,  my  Lonl :  and 
the  puir  brute  hod  naetlnng  to  dae  either 
wi'  the  Itevolution  or  the  massacni  o" 
Ulcucue.'  The  shifts  and  stratafRims  vera 
liy  which  lain  Is  end  others  of  » 


opinions  fn>m  the  otficers  of  the  crown. 
Oliphant  of  (lask,  for  instance,  hail  tlia 
favourite  toiut,  'Tile  Kin);'  and  'The 
Uestoratiou, '  both  of  tliem  excusable  as  is- 
f erring  to  legitimate  objects,  yet  i>ronounced 
in  such  a  significant  munner  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  he  meant 'James,' not '  Geoi^e,' 
and  referred  to  a  potential,  not  a  past  nstn- 
ration.  One  day  when  an  officer  of  the 
army  was  dining  with  him,  he  felt  somehow 
rather  nervouN  about  giviug  the  latter  toast; 
DO  after  the  '  King*  hail  been  given  and  ac- 
cejited  by  the  two,  in  their  napuctive  senw, 
he  iimpuunded.  'TbuKiug  aiiaiii,  sir;  ye 
can  have  noe  objoctiountotliat.'  A  party  uf 
Eu^linh  troojM  bi:ing  stationed  at  rcterlieul, 

and  he  having  n-ceivol  some  civilities  tram 
tlie  inliabitants,  resolved  to  give  a  jiarty  in 

of  soma  Whig  friends,  he  resolved  to  include 
Bishop  Dunbar.  Tbu 
fll  to  excuse  himself  on 
age  and  iufiniiitiuii,  and  be- 
cause tnere  might  be  pohtical  toasts  given, 
in  which  he  could  not  join,  but  the  uuraet 
triumphed  over  every  scruple.  After  din- 
ner, 'The  Xing'  being  given  aa  a  toast. 
Bishop  Dunbar  quietly  qualified  the  nuun 
by  adding  the  word  '  nghlfnl.'  '  Uow  ur  f 
crinl  the  youQ^  oHicer,  '  our  rightful  King ! 
By  Jov^  that  u  not  King  Ueorge  I'  *  Very 
well,'  said  the  llishop ; '  you  see.  gentlemen, 
our  landluni  is  of  opinion  that  Kitig  Geuve 
is  not  our  riglitFul  M>\'ereign,  and  certainly 
I  have  no  wish  to  dispute  it.'  The  resolu- 
tion adopted,  with  the  i^ud  will  of  the  ma- 
jority in  most  congregations,  after  the  death 
of  l^ince  Charles,  to  introJ  uce  the  prayers 


el|>len>,  indignation.   .\ll  they  coubl  do  w*a 
-    '-    -   -"luWiug  their  feet,  and  blowing 
I,  whilst  these  iiraycn  were  said. 
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Old  OliphAnt  of  Gask.  kept  at  home  by 
gout^  on  hearing  of  toe  backdiding  of  a 
|)articular  clergyman,  who  used  to  come 
and  minister  privately  at  Gask,  and  was 
hospitably  entertained  there,  sent  him  the 
old  surplice  and  gown  which  ne  used  to  keep 
in  the  house  for  those  purposes,  with  a 
pointed  recjuest  that  he  would  never  attempt 
to  show  his  face  there  again.  It  happened 
that  George  the  Third  took  his  unfortunate 
illness  soon  after  the  Jacobites  commenced 
praving  for  him  :  *  Ye  see  what  ye've  done,* 
said  an  old  stickler  to  his  clergyman  ;  *  the 
honest  man  has  never  had  a  day  to  do  weel 
since  ever  ye  took  him  by  the  hand.' 
The  good  old  Bishop  had  a  wallet  of  such 
stories.  He  knew  his  countrymen  in  their 
broadest  humours  and  quaintest  aspects, 
and  in  th£^  particular  ])enod  too,  of  transi- 
tion from  clan  life  to  civilization  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  delighted  to  delineate.*  These 
men  of  a  past  generation  Bishop  Low  loved 
to  talk  of,  to  his  church  wardens  and  friends, 
after  dinner.  Some  more  of  these  stories 
we  present  to  our  readers,  and  among  others, 
the  figure  of  Mr  Robert  Hamilton,  Lairu 
of  Kilbrachmout,  starts  into  vivid  life  be- 
fore us.  Mr  Hamilton  was  visiting  at 
the  house  of  a  friend,  whose  wife  was  rather 
notorious  for  her  extreme  economy.  The 
first  day  there  was  a  pigeon  pie  for  dinner, 
which  was  but  slightly  partaken  of.  The 
second  day  it  appeared  at  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  supper,  and  on  the  third  day  also  ;  but 
on  the  remainder,  now  reduced  to  very 
small  proportions,  ap]Xiaring  the  fourth  day 
at  breakfast,  iiobbie  could  stand  it  no  longer, 
but  exclaimed  on  seeing  it,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  guests,  *  Hech,  sirs  !  that 

Eie  mak's  me  an  auld  man.'  It  is  also  re- 
nted of  Robbie,  that,  hearing  some  thieves 
rummaging  in  his  drawers  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  he  said  quietly—*  Haud  ye  busy, 
lads  !  haud  ye  bus^  !  an  if  ye  hud  ony  siller 
there  i'  the  dark,  it's  moir  than  I  con  dr)  in 
daylight.'  On  another  occasion,  all  other 
resources  being  exhausted,  he  hod  a  com- 
|)any  assembled  to  purchase  the  trees  around 
Lis  house,  and,  as  usual  on  similar  circum- 
stances, it  was  hinted  to  him  that  it  would  be 
as  well  to  produce  a  bottle  or  two  of  brandy, 
to  inspire  competition.  *  Lord  have  a  care 
o'  your  daft  heads,'  exclaimed  the  poor  laird, 
if  1  harl  two  or  three  bottles  o'  brandy,  d'ye 
think  that  I  wud  sell  my  trees?'  Of  a 
different  stamp,  partaking  more  of  the 
humorous  than  the  witty,  was  a  legend  re- 
garding a  Mrs  Balfour  of  Denbog,  in  Fife, 
who  flourished  about  1770.  The  nearest 
neighbour  uf  Denbog  was  a  Mr  David 
Paterson,  who  had  the  character  of  being  a 

food  deal  of  a  humorist.  One  day  when 
^aterson  called,  he  found  Mrs  Balfour  en- 
gskged  in  one  of  her  half-yearly  brewings,  it 
being  the  custom  in  those  days,  each  March 
and  October,  to  make  as  nmch  ale  as  would 
serve  for  the  ensuing  six  months.  She  was 
in  a  (p-eat  bother  al)Out  bottles,  her  stock 
of  which  fell  short  of  the  number  required, 
and  asked  Mr  Paterson  if  he  could  lend  her 
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any.  *  No,'  says  Paterson,  *  but  T  think  I 
could  bring  you  a  few  grey-beards  that 
would  hold  a  great  deal ;  perhaps  that  would 
do.'  The  lady  assented,  and  appointed  a 
day  in  which  he  should  come  again  and 
bring  his  grey-beards  with  him.  On  the 
proper  day  Mr  Paterson  made  his  impear- 
ance  in  IVlrs  Belfour's  little  parlour.  *  Well, 
Mr  Paterson,  have  you  brought  your  grey- 
beards?— *  On,  yea  ;  they're  down  stairs 
waiting  for  you.'  How  many  V  *  Nae  less 
than  ten.'  *  Well,  I  hope  they're  uretty 
large,  for  I  really  find  I  nave  a  gooa  deed 
more  ale  than  1  have  bottles  for  !' — *  I'se 
warrant  ye,  mem,  ilk  ane  o'  them  will  haud 
twa  gallons.'  *0h,  that  will  do  extremely 
welL'  Down  goes  the  Latiy.  *  I  left  them 
in  the  dining-room,'  said  Paterson.  When 
the  lady  went  in,  she  found  ten  of  the  most 
bibulous  lairds  in  the  north  of  Fife.  She 
at  once  perceived  the  joke,  and  entered 
heartily  into  it.  After  a  good  hearty  laugh 
had  gone  round,  she  said  she  thought  it 
would  be  as  well  to  have  dinner  before  filling 
the  grey-beards ;  and  it  was  accordingly 
arranged  that  the  gentlemen  should  take  a 
ramble,  and  come  in  to  dinner  at  two 
o'clock.  The  extra  ale  is  understood  to 
have  been  duly  disposetl  of.  Of  the  Bishop  s 
anecdotes  of  old  Scottish  manners — of  which 
he  possessed  an  abundant  and  curious 
store — comparatively  few  are  preserved  ; 
some  of  them,  howe\'er.  of  whicn  the  fore- 
going are  a  specimen,  liave  been  collected 
and  are  embo<lied  in  Mr  ConoUy's  "  Life  of 
Bishop  Low"— but  those  Scottish  stories 
form  the  least  of  the  good  Bishop's  claims  to 
regret  and  remembrance  —a  most  kind  and 
noble  heart  gave  a  charm  to  his  daily  inter- 
course inexpressible  by  words,  while  the 
devotion  of  his  every  thous^ht  to  the  cause 
of  religion,  and  the  especial  interests  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  gave  a  con- 
sistent dignity,  amounting  to  grandeur,  to 
his  whole  life  and  conversation.  His  per- 
sonal habits  were  of  the  most  simple  and  * 
austere  description— denying  himself  in 
order  that  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to 
give  to  others.  He  was  most  regular  and 
punctual  in  all  his  customs  and  duties, 
which  were  seldom  diversified  day  by  day. 
He  was  an  early  riser,  getting  up  in  winter 
as  soon  as  he  could  see,  and  m  summer 
about  half-post  six.  He  dressed  quickly, 
took  a  turn  up  and  down  the  avenue  for 
half-an-hour  before  breakfast.  He  then 
waited  about  the  grounds  eagerly  for  the 
post  delivery.  After  this,  about  half-past 
ten,  he  returned  to  his  dining-room  and 
read  the  )>salms  and  lessons  for  the  day  out 
of  a  folio  bible  (the  gift  of  an  old  laily 
friend),  which  lay  on  a  side  table  beside  a 
quantity  of  slips  of  writing  paper.  He 
answered  about  twelve  o'clock  any  cor- 
respondence, and  then  either  walked  to 
Anstruther  on  some  household  errand, 
visited  some  of  the  country  or  village  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation,  or  amused  himself 
with  the  DuteTi  hoc  in  the  garden.  The 
Bishop  wore  and  used  officially  a  small  gold 
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6nger  riiiK,  which  wm  fnund  &moDg  the 
ruiiui  nf  the  Cathedral,  at  Foitroee,  having 
k  niche  cut  in  the  stniie.  It  w  left  in  the 
cuBtoJy  of  the  Incumlienla  of  Pittetiweem. 
There  li  r]>o  k  puntjng  of  the  Crucifiiion, 
on  o»k  panel,  in  the  Prioty,  which  the 
Bishop  got  u  ai^ftfroiD  Bishop  Lnacombe. 
The  oak  cabinet  it  richly  carved,  diaoovered 
abont  the  cellara  of  the  Priory  in  1829,  and 
which  used  to  adorn  the  Bishop '•  lihrary. 


1  1854  t. 


Society  of  Antiquariea.  The  Bishop  died 
at  Pittenwoom  Priory  on  the  aith  of 
January  18M,  in  the  true  faith  and  hope  of 
a  ChnetioD,  anil  soon  after  his  cicath  his 
friends  erectcil  a  handMmc  tombstone,  of 
Aberdeen  gray  granite,  over  his  Krava,  near 
tiie  chapel,  in  the  ground  recently  cnnu- 
crated  by  himself.  The  stone,  which  beam 
the  mitre  and  other  etublems  of  office,  is 
inscribed  thug  : — '  Hec  sepultua  est  Davip 
Low,  Moray.  El  Ergal.  Kpisc,  Natusl76)<, 
.(ihijl  ISa,'      And  within  the  chapel 


niemoi?  of  tbe  iUght  Kev.  David  Lotc, 
D.D.,  LLD.,  for  60  years  Pastorof  this 
Oingregation.  Bom  in  \7^.  Onlained  in 
17^.  Consecrateil  Biahop  i>f  Rose,  Argyll, 
ar.d  the  Isles,  1819.  Died  2li  J  anuory  ISiiS. 
Simple  Ijut  dignified  in  manners,  fielf- 
ilenying  inhabit  Liberal  in  benefactions. 
Earnest  in  principle.  Devout  in  upirit. 
The  memory  of  the  jiiHt  is  blessal. ' 
name  of  Bishop  Low  is  en  inseparably  _. 
nected  with  his  residence,  '  The  Priory 
Pittenweera,'  that  we  think  we  cannot 


The 


Prior; 


tar    1 


jj  tha  life  of  the  worthy  Bishop. 
No  records  that  we  have  inform  us  when 
the  Priory  was  founded,  nor  by  whom.  But 

thcru.  Before  Christianity  was  introduced 
into  this  country  it  woulil  1;e  vain  to  look 
fur  any  such  building.  History  leaves  us 
in  uncertainty.     We  search  the  records,  but 

some  of  the  things  we  gather ;— It  tells  ui 
that  the  ilonians  conquered  a  part  of  this 
island,  and  that '  the  t)riti«h  Prince  Carac- 
tacus,  and  his  father  Brtm,  were  sent  to 
Rome iu  the  year  51,  and  stayed  there  as hoa- 
tagee  seven  years.'  We  know  that  St  Paul, 
the  Bpoetlo,  was  sent  to  Rome,  according  to 
theCburchbistorian,EuBebiua,in  the  second 
year  of  Kcru,  that  is  A.  D.  5C,  and  he  stayed 
there,  acconling  to  St  Luke,  two  years. 
Now,  it  is  said  in  tljo  Welch  '  trials'  that 
Bran  was  tbe  first  who  brought  the  Chris- 
tian faith  to  the  Cymri  or  Welch.  He  had, 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  recoiveil  it 
from  Ht  Paul  at  Rome.  It  is  sud.  too.  that 
Bran  brought  back  with  him  three  Christian 
tenchein,  lUtiil,  an  Ixraelite;  ('yndaf,  and 
Arwystli,  which  is  Welch  for  Aristobulus  ; 
to  whom  St  Paul  iienda  salutation  ( Itom.  16, 
1(1).  Again,  we  are  told  that  '  in  the  year 
HI  occurred  the  Domitian  penec^ition,  dur- 
which  Christianity  appears  to  have  been 


ied  to  Scotland  by  some  of  the  disdpld 

of  the  Apostle  St  John.'  But  still  we  have  no 
-"Ttain  mfonnation.  It  is  only  matter  ol 
'eronce ;  and  when  we  come  yet  fartho 
n-n  it  is  ettll  much  the  same.  Iremeui, 
shop  of  Lyons  in  France,  who  wrote  eady 
-_  the  seconil  century,  mentions  the  eiiat- 
ence  of  churches  among  the  Celtio  nationi ; 
-nd  Tertullian,  about  A.D.  200,  asks,  'For 
whom  else  have  all  nations  lyiheved,  but 
Christ,  who  is  abeady  come  T  Then  ha 
mentions  many  people,  and  we  find  in  tb* 
catalogue  :  '  et  Britannnrum  inaccessa  Ro- 
mania loca,  Chriato  veri  subdita'— that  ii, 
those  parts  of  Britain  which  were  unap- 
proachcd  by  the  Roman  arms  were  yet  sub- 
ject to  Christ ;  by  wtiich  ports  were  most 
probably  meant  the  mountainous  secluHoiw 
of  Wales  and  Scotland.  Still,  only  aoajae- 
turfi.  But,  a  hundred  year^  later,  we  meet 
with  conclusive  proof  that  tbe  Christiali 
faith  was  professed  in  Britain.  The  namsa 
of  British  Bishops  ore  found  among  thosa 
who  wero  present  at  the  Council  of  Aries  in 
Fmnce.  And  tbe  Dioclesian  iteraecutlon, 
in  A.D.  30.1,  drove  many  of  the  Christiana 
to  Montland  ancl  to  the  inUml  of  lonk, 
where  they  built  a  ohurch  called  the  Chnrdi 
of  our  Saviour.  But  we  ore  not  inclined  to 
allow  BO  remote  an  antiquity  for  the  Priory 
of  Pittenweem.  and  that  for  a  very  sulhcietit 
reason.  Beinc  a  place  where  monks  lived, 
of  course  it  could  not  be  built  before  aucb 
an  onler  of  men  arose.  Now,  that  did  not 
occur  till  the  fourth  century.  True,  many 
had  been  in  tlie  practice  of  living  alone  be- 
fore that  time.  We  meet  with  auch  in  the 
second  century.  They  generally  retired  to 
descrta  and  auch  aohtiuy  places.  But  it 
was  one  Anthony  who,  in  the  year  30ii,  col- 
lected them  in'  ■   ■* 


the  year  3( 
Hated  comi 


the  East ;  but  it  was  not  1  „  ..  .  , 
pearing  in  the  West  also.  Miiuasteriei 
wore  founded  in  Italy.  Martin,  Bishop  of 
Tours,  in  France,  first  established  a  monas- 
tery at  Puictiers;  and  from  thenco  and 
thereafter,  tlila  way  of  life  grailunlly  ex- 
tendeil  over  the  other  countries  of  Kurope. 
We  may  then  agree  to  thin— that  it  eoulj 
not  bo  built  before  the  fifth  century.  Bat 
in  a  number  of  the  Eml  of  Fife  Rnont, 
there  was  given  an  extract  from  a  note  ap- 
pended to  one  of  Sir  W.  Scott's  poems— hu 
Gtenfinlas— wherein  it  was  stated  that  '  ac- 
cording to  Camerariua,  St  Fillan  was  an 
Abbot  of  Pittenweem  in  Fife  ;  from  whioh 
aitiiatiou  be  retired  and  died  a  hermit  in  tb* 
wilds  of  Uleuaroby,  A.n.  Oty,'  We  seem 
now  to  have  got  on  stable  ground  ;  and  yet 
it  may  not  be  very  firm.  We  apoke  of  the 
Diocleaian  persecution  in  SKI;  and  how 
C^iiatiana  were  driven  to  the  island  of  lona. 
And2G2  years  later,  ur.i.D.  Mm,  Columba 
with  bis  compsnions  sailed  friim  Ireland 
and  hinded  in  lona,  where  they  found  the 
Chriatian  Culdees  and  also  aomo  Uniida. 
Well,  in  that  Diocleaian  persecution  why 
may   not  some  fugitive   Christians   hare 
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coma  to  Fife?  It  w  a.  known  fiwt  that 
ClirigitMiiit)r  WM  early  mtroduced,  and  Fife 
w»  famous  for  her  CuMmt.     And  oitbough 

th«  introductdon  nf  the  Cfariatian  faith,  yet, 
tradition  hints  that  a  monk  took  up  Iili 
THidencfl  at  Pittenweem  in  a.  far  off  and 
Ions  by  ^DDs  time.  Whether  this  wax  iH, 
Fillan  hinwelf,  or  somebody  soon  before 
him,  it  has  not  retained  the  memory  thereof. 
But  this  ia  the  atory  :~A  boat  contniiiir 
tbree  petaonn— two  oarsmen  and  a  third- 
wu  seen  coming  aciKss  the  Firth.  It  was 
evidentlycomingtowardsPittenwefm.  This 
may  have  been  an  imusual  thing  in  tlirme 
days— more  than  1200  years  ago— though 
now  it  would  excite  no  siirpriee.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  quarter,  few  in  number, 
tomni  out  l<i  see— as  they  used  "     *     '    "' 


nory, 


«iy  stranRB  Hppcarance  hove 

their  streets,  and  when  the  cry  ran,   'Eh 

Meg,  luk— what's  that?  wha'aawmf    Am 

a  when  the  boat  reached  the  Iwach,  th( 
abitants  of  course  ^atherol  niund,  ani 
inquire"!   at  one   another  'What's   that! 

plained  the  matter  by  saying.  '  We  put  ir 
wi'  'im  -meaning  that  Uio  monk  hod  or 
dned  them  to  land  him  there.  Ami 
■o  the  crowd  rogieateJ.  'Put  in  wi'  'iui 
— put  in  wi'  'im  ;'  anil  hence,  we  liave 
heani  it  n^il,  that  the  place  ifot 
PitltniTfem.  In  the  Town  Hall, 
fireplace,  there  ia  painted  a  l)oat  with  two 

toB-ets.  and  an  abbot  stand 

and  the  same  parties  are  r 
Town's  S?at  of  Office,  and  < 
of  the  old  Market  Cross.  It  is  well  known 
that  there  ia  a  cave  at  Pittenweem— one  oF 
natural  formation,  and  by  no  means  amall 
bi  size.  It  is  known,  too,  that  cave  woulil 
becalled  uwTRi,  in  iSaicon  times;  and  further 
np  the  Firth  there  is  a  place  calW  Wemyss, 
doubtless  from  thecaveaot  the  district.  80 
far  AS  we  know,  there  is  just  nno  cave  at 
Pitlenwoem ;  and  the  late  Professor  Ten- 
nant  used  to  say  that,  likely  enough,  the 
the  town  got  it»  name  from  the  fare  or 
Item.  It  was  the  prtln  m".-™!— the  small 
c»ve — eorrupttsl  into  Pittenwcem.  Bnt 
while  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  cave  or 
w««m  has  some  connection  with  the  name, 
we  think  the  meaninj;  anil  origin  of  the 
Pitttn  have  been  misneil.  Other  plaeea 
have  names  beginning  in  the  same  way  ; 
and  surety  the  meaning  in  ail  cases  would 
be  the  same.  A  short  time  ago,  an  entrance 
with  a  flight  of  8te]H  leailing  down  to  a 
■quare door  was  the  mouth  of  the  "cove," 
was  discovered  ahnut  the  centre  of  the  gar- 
den before  the  Bisliop's  old  house,  now  the 
Par8r>QacB.  Pieces  of  encaustic  tilos  were 
also  dug  up,  which  constituted  the  pave- 
ment of  some  parts  of  the  Priory.  Wehave 
not  settled  when  it  was  built ;  and  unless 
we  hod  aoces*  to  documentn  in  the  Vatican 
mt  Rome  ve  do  not  think  it  can  otherwise 
b«  determined.  There,  however,  we  should 
find  all  that  is  needed— not  only  in  regard 


to  its  founding,  hut  to  \U  history  also.  The 
Priory  of  Pittenweem  may  have  been  small 
at  flrst,  but  it  grew  in  size,  and  reached  its 
ultimate  extent  by  gradual  odditions  from 
time  to  time.  The  monks  desarve  all  cislit 
for  their  selection  of  a  locality.  Indeed,  jt 
is  generally  admitted  they  had  good  «tm  in 
that  respect  The  situation  is  admiraNe. 
But  to  see  bow  suitable  it  is,  one  has  to 
suppose  the  present  town  sweiit  away,  and 
nothing  remaining  save  the  original  shores 
and  braes.  The  coast  does  not  proceed  in 
a  straight  line,  hut  has  many  hendinga ; 
and  the  most  sbeltereil  bend  would  b9  the 
one  most  suited,  provided  it  had  the  bwt 
outlook.  The  coast  rises  from  the  ahopa 
almost  abruptly,  hut  may  not  have  done  so 
in  former  days.  It  is  evident  that  the  smis 
making  encroachments,  and  hence  it  may  be 
concluded  that  it  was  further  nut  in  ofden 
times.  But  what  could  chiefly  induce  the 
monks  to  erect  their  monkery  in  thrit  par- 
ticular spot  would  he  the  circumstance  tliat 
there  was  a  cave  there-  And,  besides,  aa 
we  know  that  where  this  miKlo  of  living 
.riginated— in    ^rypt,  as   vras    said— they 


in  the  hi 


it  of  al 


idingin 


-plac 


ley    found  ready   made    .       

hands— and  whereby  they  were  saved  the 
labour  of  erecting  dwellings  ;  so  the  cave 
at  Pittenweem  may  havB  served  fiw  the 
monks'  abode  tor  a  time.  How  long  this 
would  be  the  case  one  cannot  tell.  But  the 
Pnory  was  liegun  to  be  huilt,  and  in  its  h«st 
divys  must  have  been  of  no  small  eictent. 
We  can  juilge  from  the  ground  which 
reaches  from  what  is  called  the  Abbey  wall 
in  the  east  to  the  buildings  yet  remaining* 
on  the  west,  and  from  the  shore  on  the 
.b,  to  Ht  Mary's  Street  on  the  north, 
have  some  idea  of  the  entent  of  ground 
enclosed  for  the  Priorv.  Of  course  we  need 
:  that  all  the  land  was  occupied 
lug.  though  they  were  eitensive, 
for  their  gardens  were  there  also  :  and  they 
bad  lands  in  other  quarters.  There  is  a 
wynd  called  the  l.ady  Wynd.  which  mns 
ojifHViite  tlie  old  chnnel  that  used  to  stand 
',he  south  side  of  St  Mary's  Street,  c^ed 
Chapel  of  our  Laily,    Init  which   was 

-'n  down  somo  yeani  ago  in  onler  that 

the  chuTchyanl  dyke  might  be  straightened, 

and  a  footpath  fonnal.     Thetemaiosof  the 

Priory  that  still  eiist  are  not  of  a  great 

extent—consisting  of  two  houses  (one  nf 

them  styled  the  Priory,  and  in  which  the 

■'     ",Lsh  Episcopal  clcr^man  resides),  and 

other  buildings.    The  late  Bishp  Low 

purchased  the  Priory  and  grounds  from  the 

'storofElie  Home,  and  left  thein  to  the 

ibent  of  St  John's  Episcopal  Chapel, 

whothusenjoys  what  once  the  HomanCatbo- 

''      ilergymen  possessed.     The  pecuharities 

ie  monkish  life  of  the  earliest  period  con- 

d  in  solitariness,  manual  labour,  spiritual 

cisee,  nstroint  of  the  bodily  appetiten 

the  purpose  of  mortifying  the  sensual 

ire,  and  allowing  the  spirit,  with  len 

irbance,  to  be  abeorbed  in  the  contem- 

pla^on  of  divine  things.    Tha  mlet  of  the 
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moDWitericB,  induHl,  miulu  tnoru  moil«i 
Uuiuaniis  on  tbu  almtiueiicu  uf  tbu  ininat 
but  the  niajiirity  uf  the  mnnkii  diil  ni 
(bAD  «-u  reiguirEtl  nf  tbi'ir  oVrH  free  chuiw  i 
Boil  ninny  tvtin  witlidruw  from  Uiu  cvlLi  uf 


the  . 


night  Bupiiru 


i  tlu) 


luul  (iwiiwi  oy  HiB  mi 


hjjjlieat  decree  <i{  hi>liiiei&.  Whetiiur  it  t 
tor  this  end  that  St  Fillan  withdrew  to 
vilda  (if  (ilvnnrchy  it  id  uot  mid,  but  Cai 
rariaii  mentioDB  tii&t  he  hail  lieen  en^^p^ijed 
in  tTauvribing  the  Scriiituiui  wheu  in  I' 
Priory,  and  tlutt  bla  left  liuid  woa  nbaerv 
to  wnd  forth  Buch  njileuduui  oa  to  ufTi 
light  tu  that  with  which  he  wrote— a  niiia 
wbich  iiavBil  uciuy  cantileB  to  the  couvei 
ia  .St  Killnu  used  to  bihiuI  whciU  nighlH 


thftt  e 


Tbs    1 


praiKwiirthy  i>ccii]iatiiin  of  thove  who  Rptat 
tlieir  liven  in  coDventH  wiu  the  trui^criiitiou 
of  tbe  Rilile  and  other  ii-orkB,  wh"'  " " 
■Jmi  a  t:r«at  Bource  of  gidii  tu  the 
Smnetimea  the  mnnkii  wrote  in  Heinrute 
cells  luaile  ruiind  the  calefactory — which 
was  a  cmtrivance  fiir  diBtriliutiiii;  heat  to 
alL  But  they  did  not  write  the  Sxiiituroi 
only,  tbey  aliv>  ruad  them.  Their  rule  en- 
joined the  lUBiiluouB  Htiidy  of  the  Bilile. 
The  monlcH  who  could  read  well  were  »]>- 
pointe-l  in  their  turn  to  ivmi  at  mealB.  They 
reail  tiie  writings  of  the  Fathen  altemaloly 
with  the  Bible.  The  winter  eveningx  were 
Bpeiit  in  liHteninG  to  large  portionH  of  tbe 
Word  of  God,  The  moulis  Ub..ured  with 
their  bawlii.  m  by  the  rule  of  lono,  and 
^reit  care  wna  taken  that,  dunnif  the  read- 
'mt!,  no  one  ulioutd  he  overcome  by  Bleep. 
The  reader  B-it  in  an  elevated  |ilace,  ami 
the  bearera  on  lienchei  ranged  along  the 
w^  ;  and  aa  there  was  no  li|;ht,  exci-|)t 
where  tlie  reailer  sat,  onu  of  the  monks  won 
appiinteil  to  walk  round  with  a  wuinlen 
lanleni.  open  only  at  one  aide,  to  (lercwive 
if  any  brother  Had  fallen  axleep.     If  any 


ri);ht  of  hie 


lothi 


"IK,' 


laid,    bu 


the  lantern   .._.__ _ 

wants  his  face  to  awaken  him,  and  directly 
be  awoke  be  knew  he  wna  to  take  Ibe  place 
of  the  lantura  keeper,  and  make  the  round 
till  he  found  another  monk  asleeik  At  the 
time  of  tbe  Kelormation,  many  of  tbe  re- 
U^oua  builJiiipi  onrl  lanc^  ciHinected  tbere- 
with  cam*  into  the  tKHweHBion  of  the  nohility, 
eeottT,  and  othibn,  lometimeB  in  a  very  un- 
juBtifbble  manner,  which  will  account  for 
the  Priiny  ami  landii  uf  Pitlenweem  being 
hnught  liy  l&ihup  Low  from  tbu  laird  uf 
lilie  House. 

L  IT  M  S  D  A I  K  F.  of  InnerRellie,  TuE 
Fahrv  up.— The  ancient  bonier  family  of 
Lutnedainehai^  Texided  in  Berwickihiru  from 
a  very  early  date.  The  htBiU  of  Lummlen 
were  granted  to  the  neighbouring  i'rlory 
of  CoTdingham  by  King  Ud^nr,  about  the 
year  a7;).  and  were  soon  aflerwanU  divided 
into  Rant  anii  Went  Liimsden,  the  former 
of  which  won  held  uf  the  Priory  by  a  family 
which  took  its  name  from  tlie  estate  an 
maaorial  tenanls.      They  resided  on  tbi« 


Innperty  till  the  early  |>art  of  tbe  foiirteentil 
century,  when,  buconiiog  iHuHUHsed  of  the 
huids  of  LLmeme,  in  tbe  same  county,  they 
erected  there  for  their  future  residence  b 
luanaion  on  the  bunks  uf  the  Whitodder, 
the  ruins  uf  which  etill  remain.  Adam  de 
Lumsdeu'o  name  a]>|ieani  aiuou!*  the 
eL-nuturai  to  Bniimaa'l  Btill  in  fealty  ti> 
EdwanlLinlJ!l2,12)l>,andl?JT.  JlewM 
then  the  immediate  ancestor  of  the  Ijunta- 
dvns  of  Lumsdaiue  and  itlanerne,  whoae 
repreaentative,  the  gallant  Sir  James  Lum^ 
ilaiuc,  wua  colonel  in  the  army  nl  Guxtavua- 
Adoli>huit,  Kin^  of  Sweden.  At  thusiet>eof 
Frankfort,  lie  and  Hepburn,  who  com- 
moniled  another  Scotch  ri-fpuient  in  the 
Kweilish  service,  being  cidled  uimn  by  name 
by  the  Ujng,  forced  the  "ate  of  tbe  citVt 
and  i-nlisrud  at  tbe  hcail  uf  tlieir  men.  bir 
James  Luinjidaine's  reguuent  alone  took 
eighteen  oulours.  His  great  granitiiuii, 
Ibibert  Lumsdaino  of  Lumsitiune  nud  In- 
ner^llie,  became  ofterwanls  uF  Stravithlo,  in 
'  "  ' ' '  fe  Eliza,  (laugblcraud  heinwi 
James   Luuisduine,    Kih[.  of 

,  _,.on  wiio»e  death  he  married, 

secondly,  Sotihia  Lunilin.  He  left  ifsue^ 
to  wit,  Jnruep  Lumsdaiue,  his  eldist  sun, 
who  married  Christian,  daughter  of  Six 
Philip  Anstruther  of  Ilalcaskie,  Biirt,  and 
dying  without  imue  was  succeeiled  hy  bit 
brother.  Captain  Itobert  Lumsdoine,  and  ho 
dying  unmarried,  was  succeeiled  by  Major 
John  Luinsdaineof  Lathallan,  Lumsdaiue, 
Itlanerne.  ondlnneigelhe,  u|Hin  whmedea^ 
the  estates  reverted  tuhLi  cousin,  tliinlson 
of  William,  fourth  son  of  James  Luuisittine, 
Esi|.  uf  KumyhilJ,  whose  great  grandf  aUier, 
Uolontrl  Williwn  Lumsilaine,  was  yuuugiat 
brotlier  of  the  famoim  Sir  James  Lumsdamc^ 
tbe  diirtinKuisheil  sulilier  under  (instavus. 
Adulpliua.  Willijkm  LumsiUtLne,  wliu  thus 
brcauie  liead  nr  repreeentative  of  the  family, 
died  unmarried  on  the  Uth  January  IKW, 
I  succeedeil  by  bissister  Mary-Lillias, 
irried  the  Itev.  Eilwin  SanifyB,  after- 
wards >Sau<lyS'LuinBdaine,  eldest  son  of 
'^Iwin  Uumiihrey  Sandys,  Esii. 

SANUva,  The  Family  ,i.-  This  family  I« 
of  great  antiijuity  in  the  county  of  Cunilier- 
land,  and  wax  nui-iently  Bettted  at  St  ISees. 
Kobert  Sandys,  in  the  time  of  Henry  iV, 
in  the  year  I:1U;>,  lef t  a  son,  Jubu.Sandyt 
of  Fumesse  Foils,  in  the  cimnty  of  Loi- 
canter,  whose  eon  anil  heir,  William  .Sandys  . 
of  Fumme  Fells,  m.trried  the  daugliter  of 
Itonhnm,  and  left  issue,  William,  bis  h^, 
whomamed  Margaret,  daughter  anil  huircM 
'.*  Wiiu.,^  Itawsoiu  of  the  county  of  York, 
among  other  issue  an  eldest  son, 
(.ieoruD  Sandys,  who  niorrieil  Margaret 
daughter  of  John  Dickson,  uf  Loudon,  ami 
•dsixsons.  E.lui„,  tbe  tbit-lson,  wasthe 
-..JMtl!ev.KdwyuSandys,D.i>.,Ai'chhiBliap 
of  Vurk,  uf  whom  we  give  a  Beiurate  life. 
His  (iracu  married  Cecillia,  dauubler  uf 
Thomas  Wilford  uf  Croncruuk,  in  the  county 
uf  Kent,  and  left  four  Bona,  the  second  of 
whom  woH  Sir  E»win  Sundyo,  a  distm- 
guiahed  puliUciaa  of  the  time  of  Jauum  L , 
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and  dying  in  1629,  was  buried  in  the  Church 
of  North  Bourne,  in  Kent,  where  he  had  a 
Beat  and  fair  estate.  He  was  four  times 
married,  and  left  three  sons  by  his  last  wife. 
Richard  w^as  his  third  son,  of  whose  line  we 
treat  Richard  Sandys  of  Downhall,  in  the 
oounty  of  Kent,  the  third  son,  was  a  Colonel 
in  the  Parliamentary  Army.  By  his  wife 
Hester  he  left,  among  other  issue,  an  eldest 
son,  Edwin  Sandys,  whose  son,  Jordan 
Sandys,  Captain,  Royal  Navy,  dying  in 
1753,  left,  by  his  wife  Deborah,  a  son  and 
heir,  Henry  Sandys,  Esq.  of  Dimuhall, 
and  afterwards  of  North  Bourne  Court,  in 
right  of  his  wife,  Priscilla,  by  whom  he  left 
Richard  Sandys,  Esq.  of  North  Bourne, 
who  married  Susan  Cray  ford,  daughter  of 
James  Taylor,  Esq.,  b}'  whom  he  had  issue, 
Edwin  Humphrey  Sandys,  Esq.  of  Kings- 
town, in  the  county  of  Kent ;  his  second 
son,  who  married  Helen,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Ed  ward -Lord  Chick,  Esq.,  by 
whom  he  had  issue,  Edwin  Sandys  and 
other  children.  Edwin  Sandys  became,  at 
the  death  of  his  cousin,  Richard  Edwin 
(who  was  killed  in  the  action  off  Coj)en- 
nagen  upon  2(1  April  1801),  heir  male  of  the 
Sandyses  of  Kent,  and  took  the  name  and 
arms  of  Lumsdaine,  in  addition  to  those  of 
Sandys,  in  right  of  his  wife.  Ho  ia  now 
designated 

Sandys-Lumsdaixe,  The  Rev.  Edwin, 
of  Lumsdaine  and  Blaneme,  in  the 
county  of  Berwick,  and  Innergellie,  in  the 
county  of  Fife.  He  is  Rector  of  IT!)per 
HanJres,  in  the  oounty  of  Kent,  was  b«)rn 
in  1785,  and  married  in  1810,  Mary-Lillias, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  William  Lunivsdaiue, 
Esq.  of  Blaneme,  Ac,  by  whom  he  has 
issue,  the  Rev.  Francis  Cordon  Sandys 
Ltunsdaine,  presently  residing  at  Inner- 
ffeUie,  bom  1828,  who,  since  the  death  of 
his  mother  in  1804,  is  now  representative  of 
the  family  of  Lumsdaine  of  Lumsdaine, 
Blaneme,  and  Innergellie  :  Mary  Lillias, 
married  in  ]843toGeoi^e  Mitchell  Innes, 
Esq.,  son  of  William  Mitchell  Innes,  Esq. 
of  Ayton,  in  the  county  of  Berwick  ;  and 
Selina  Helen,  married  in  1850  to  the  Rev. 
Foster  George  Sim|ison. 

Sandys,  Dr  Edwin  Sandys,  Archbishop 
of  York,  (an  ancestor  of  the  Rev.  Francis 
Gonlon    Sandys    Lumsdaine,    the  present 

Proprietor  of  Innergellie),  was  the  son  of 
ir  Samuel  Sandys  of  Hawkshead,  in  Lan- 
cashire, and  was  bom  in  the  year  1519. 
He  was  educated  at  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  t4M)k,  at  the  proper 
seasons,  both  degrees  in  arts  and  divinity. 
About  the  year  1547  he  was  elected  Master 
of  Catharine  Hall ;  and  in  1553,  at  the 
time  of  King  E<lward's  decease,  he  was 
Vice-Chancell«»r  of  the  University.  Having 
early  embraced  the  Pn>te8tant  religion,  he 
joined  heartily  with  those  who  were  for 
setting  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  upon  the 
Throne  ;  and  was  required  by  John  Dudley, 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  came  to 
Cambridge  in  his  march  against  Queen 
Mary,   to  set  forth  the  Lady  Jane'b  title 
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in  a  sermon  the  next  day  before  the  Uni- 
versity.    He  obeyed,  and  preached  in  a 
most    pathetic    manner ;    and    moreover 
gave  a  copy  of  his  sermon  to  be  printed. 
Two  days  uter,  the  same  Duke  sent  to  him 
orders  to  proclaim  Queen  Mary,  which  he 
having  renised  to  do,  was  deprived  €A.  his 
Vice-Chancellorship,  and  other  preferments 
which  he  possessed,  and  was  sent  a  prisoner 
to  the  Tower  of  London.    He  lay  there 
seven  months,  and  then  was  removed  to  the 
Marshalsea.      He  was  alterwards   set   at 
liberty  by  the  mediation  of  some  friends ; 
but  certain  whisj^erers  suggesting  to  Bishop 
Ganiiner  that  he  was  the  greatest  heretic 
(that    is  the    most  zealous  Protestant)  in 
all  England,  and  one  who,  of  all  others, 
had  most  corrupted  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, strict  search  was  ordered  to  be  made 
for  liim.     Upon  this,  he  ma<le  his  escape 
out  of  England,  and  in  May  1554,  arrived 
at  Antwer|),  from  which  he  was  obliged 
to  haste  away  soon  to  Augsburg ;  and,  after 
staying  there  a  few  days,  went  to  Stras- 
bnrg,  where  he  fixed  his  abode.     His  wife 
came  to  him  there,  but  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune shortly  afterwanls  to  lose,  by  death, 
her  and  one  child.  In  1558  he  took  a  journey 
to  Zurich,   and  lodged  five  weeks  in  the 
house  of  the  celebrated  Peter  Martyr,  with 
whom  he  ever  after  maintained  an  intimate 
correspondence.     Receivmg  there,  the  news 
of  Queen    Mary's  death,   he  returned    to 
Strasburg,  and  thence  to  England,  where 
he  arrive<l  on  the  15th  day  of  January  1559. 
In  March,   he  was  appointed  by    Queen 
Elizabeth  and  her  Council,  one  of  the  nine 
Protestant  Divines  who  were  to  hold  a  dis- 
putation against  as  many  of  the  Ri>mish 
persuasion,   before  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, at  Westminster.     He  was  also  one  of 
the  C-ommissioners  for  preparing  a  form  of 
prayer  or  liturgy,  and  for  dehberating  on 
other  matters  for  the  reformation  of  the 
Church.     When  the  PojHsh  prelates  were 
deprived,  he  was  nominate*!  t<>  the  See  of 
Carlisle,  which  he  refuse*!,  but  accepted  that 
of  Worcester.     Being  a  man  well  skilled  in 
in  the  original  languages,  he  was,  about  the 
year  15(i.5,  one  of  the  Bishoyis  appointed  to 
make  a  translation  of  the  Bible ;  and  the 
iwrtions  which  fell  to  his  share  were  the 
first  and  second   l)ook  of  Kings,  and  the 
first  and   second   of  Chronicles.     He  suc- 
cee<led  Grindal  in  the  See  of  London  in 
1570;  and  tlie  year  after,  was  ordered  by 
the  Queen  to  assist  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury in  the  Ecclesiastical   Commission 
Iwth  against  Papists  and    Puritans.      In 
1570,  he  was  translatetl  to  the  Archbi8ho]iric 
of  York.     His  firnmess  of  puq^ose,  and  the 
vigour  and  zeal  with  which  he  acted  against 
the  Romanists,  ex|X)9ed  him  to  their  cen- 
sures and  invectives,  and  caused  him  to  be 
much  as|>erHed  in  their  libels.      The  same 
severity  of  fiisposition  also  involved  him  in 
many  tliaputes  and  quarrels  with  those  of 
hU  own  communion,  so  that  his  life,  on  the 
whole,  was  a  continual  warfare,  many  at- 
tempts having  been  made  to  destroy  his 
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interest  and  good  uame.  One  of  thiwe  wu 
uF  SI  Kingular  and  mcmiitrous  a  natunt  that 
we  caiinut  tivlp  noticing  it  iiutiuulurly.  In 
Ma.j  16S2,  as  hx  wan  vuiting  liisdiowBa,  he 
lay  at  an  iim  in  Duiicastur,  when-,  through 
the  design  and  omCrivauve  of  Sir  Koliwt 
Stapleton,  and  other  wicked  [leiHiins,  ' 
wen!  fai«  eneiutex,  the  innkei'iKr'ii  wife 
jHit  t»  Iwd  nibh  tiim  at  midnight  while  he 
waa  Boimd  asleep.  Upon  which,  according 
to  agreement,  the  inntei-jier  rushed  into  the 
room,  awakened  the  Archbiehogi  with  his 
noise,  anil  presentol  a  drawn  da^er  to  hit 
breut  preioidinK  to  avenge  the  injury, 
luiniediotely  Su*  Itobert  iSCaiileUm  caiiie  in, 
an  i£  called  fruiu  his  chamoec  by  the  inn- 
kecpec  ;  and  assunuDR  the  appearance  of  a 
friend,  as  indeed  he  hud  formerly  been,  and 
Bfi  the  Archbiabop  tlieu  thoiiijht  hiia,  ad- 

tayiiig  before  him  many  cogent  reasona  for 
doing  BO,  and  referring  particnlarly  to  the 
jierils  to  whicli  hia  own  ni-utation,  And  the 
credit  of  religion  wbg  eiiMMnl.  if,  being  ont 
against  no  many,  iie  sniiuld  attetupt  U 
uove  in  such  a  aaiiv.  FersuadiuL'  biin  a1 
aauie  time  that  notwilhutanding  bis  innu- 
ccncy,  whicli  the  Archbishop  Holeniuly  ]in>> 
tate<l,  anil  Stapleton  tlien  concurred  in,  it 
Were  lietter  to  stop  tlie  uiouths  of  needy  and 
unprincipleil  persons  tlion  to  bring  hie  good 
name  into  doulitful  ijuciition.      Witii 

l>ad  advice  the  Archbishop  unwaiily  i 

tilieil ;    but,  after  illncoverinji  Sir   Robert 


fUap 


luahuii 


■iniulaCion,  he  TenCurcd  in  ciiDfidence  of  his 
own  innocency  to  be  the  uieaus  liimiclf  of 
brhigioK  the  whole  cause  to  exaniiuatioa 
before  uie  Council  in  tile  Star  Uhauibur. 
The  rwult  was  tliat  the  Archbishop  was 
found  and  dectatvd  entirely  innocent  of  the 
wiuked  and  gruundlesa  slauden  lud  iinjiuta- 
tious  raised  against  him ;  and  that  Sir 
liobert  Stapleton  and  bis  accomgdices  were 
severely  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 
This  cunouK  story  is  rclaterl  at  Ivn^'th  by 
Hir  John  Haniugtun,  a  coiitciii[ion>ry 
writer,  and  liy  Le  Neve,  who  gives  u  fuller 
account  still,  from  an  extmct  from  the 
decree, made  intlieStarChAiul>or,8tliMay, 
2fl  Elit,  piBServed  in  the  Uarhiian  Library. 
ACter  a  life  full  of  troubles  and  vicissitudo, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  iguorauef ,  bigotry,  and 
wickinlnma  of  the  times,  the  learaeil  I'relate 
died  on  tlie  lUth  day  of  July  imi,  in  the 
sixty-ninth  year  of  hb  age,  and  whs  buried 
iu  the  Colh^le  L'hureh  of  Suuthuell,  where 
a  monuQQent  is  erectv<)  to  bis  memi^ry.  He 
WHS  a  great  and  (fowl  man.  and  an  eminent 
pi«acbi-r ;  and  his  style  is  much  sniierior 
■-  "■  -  TiJity  of  writers  iu  those  tunes, 
tnim  a  volume  uf  his  sermons 

iGia 

SA^fDTH,  Sir  Edwir,  second  son  of  Arch- 
i>iabop  ^lanlyii,  was  bum  iu  Wurceatcnihire 
about  15(il.  and  was  eilucated  umler 
Booker,  at  L'or|iiu  Christi  College,  Oxf.ffi 
From  liifti  to  liitU  lie  lidd  a  i'relo'nd  in  the 
Church  of  York.  In  IIXKI  he  was  knighted 
by  JumusL,  who  af terwurds  euijiluyed  him 


puhhihed  in 


in  affairs  of  importance.  At  his  death,  in 
ll)2H,  he  left  to  the  Univeisity  of  Oxford 
tliiOO  for  the  endowment  of  a  mebaphysioal 
lectureahip.  Ue  was  the  author  of  a 
treatise —"  Europae  Speculum,  or  a  View 
or  Survey  uf  the  State  of  Keligiou  in  tha 
Western  Parts  of  the  Wurkl,"  first  pub- 
lished, with  the  author's  consent,  in  lSi9. 
■Sandys,  Geokoe,  the  youngest  » 


Archbishop  Kandys,  was  bora  at  Bishopa- 
■■"",  and  was  only  twelve  Venn 
'ear  after  his  fathei's  doath. 


.177,  and  was  only  twelve  yam 
,    tie  Tear  after  his  fathei's  doatl , 
lie  matricuhited  at  tit  Uary's  Hall,  Oxford. 


He  afterwards  removed  to  Corpus  Christi, 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any 
degree  at  the  University.  After  travelling 
on  the  Contineut  of  Europe,  and  in  various 
countries  of  the  East,  he  published  in  llilS, 
"  A  Kelation  of  a  Journey  befpm  m  1610; 
four  books  contuuing  a  iJtscnption  of  tbs 
Turkish  Empire,  of  Kgypt,  of  the  Holy 
Land,  of  the  Remote  Puts  of  Italr,  and 
Islands  ailioining."  This  book,  wbicb  ia 
written  with  much  spirit,  and  displays  much 
erudition,  sagacity,  and  accurate  observa- 
tion, has  enjoyed  deserved  pojiularity,  and 
lias  often  been  reprinted.  In  IKi^i  apjieared 
"  Sandys'  Translation  of  Ovid's  Metamor. 
phofltfl,"  which  not  only  put  the  existinif 
translation  by  Goldiog  into  the  shade,  but 
sen'ed  as  a  model  of  veisi£cation  to  many 
sulise>|Uent  [wets.  "  Uo  comes  so  near  tho 
sense  of  his  author,"  says  Longbalne,  "that 
notliing  is  lost ;  no  i|iirits  evaporate  in  the 
decanting  of  it  into  English,  and  if  there  be 
any  sediment  it  is  left  liehmd."  In  1KI6  he 
ihlished  a  "  I'araplirase  of  the  Psalms," 
licb  is  saiil  to  have  lieen  a  favouritu  book 
th  King  Charles  the  Fiis^  when  a  prisoner 
-_  Corislirook  Castle.  Iu  iiis  dmlication  ot 
the  "  Uvid"  to  that  monaich,  Sandys  makes 
-"usiontohis  attempts  to  serve  the  crowa 
Virginia,  where  he  suoceeded  liis  brother 
as  Treasurer.  On  bis  return  to  England, 
L.  ..is  appointeil  a  tientleman  of  the  rrivy 
Chamber.  He  was  a  man  of  steriing  worth, 
und  gentle  di3|>oeitioD,  and  hta  virtues  have 
been  commemorated  in  verse  by  his  friend 
Lord  Falkland.  A  high  contemporaneoua 
estuiiate  of  bis  talents  has  been  preserved 
in  the  Register  of  Uurials  in  the  Parish 
Church  uf  Besley,  Kent,  wbura  this  ontrj 
occurs — "Georgiiis  SaBtlySj  poetarum  An- 
"'""im  sui  BCBculi  facOe  prmcepa,  ■qmltoi 
Martii  7  stilo  Aoglice,  Anno  Domini 

lias." 

LUMSDAINE  of  Lathollan, Tbb 
Familvof.— John  Lumsdiune,  liliHi.,  Major 

:..  the  K.I.C.S.  third  son  of  Robert  Lums- 
daine,  Esn.  of  Iiinergellie,  in  the  county  of 
Fife,  nurehased  the  estate  of  Lathallan 
from  Lieutenant  Thomas  Spons  in  178H, 
and  dying  4th  Oct<d>er  1823,  was  succeeded 
by  his  sou,  James  Luuiwlaine,  Kbi|,  of 
'  itlialhtn,  J.P.,  who  married, '^thOctobwr 
£4,  Miss  Sophia  Lindsay,  of  Kilmungo, 
._  the  county  of  Fife,  and  hail  issue— (II 
James,  deceaHml,  {2|  William  Lindsay,  (3) 
John  Siimll,  (4)  Stamford  Robert,  succes- 
sive prui>rieliuiii  uf  luitballau,  Mr  Luma* 
3U7 
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daine,  who  was  from  an  early  perio<l  up  to 
the  year  1824  on  tlie  Medical  Stiiff  of  the 
Bengal  Ebtablishment,  died  2*2d  December 
185:1,  and  was  Rucceeded  by  hia  eldent  sur- 
viviug  Hon,  William  Lindsay  Lumsdaine, 
Et«q.  of  Lathallan,  bom  4th  Scjitem her  1828. 
He  die<l  uuniarrie-J  in  1859,  and  was  suc- 
ceedeil  by  his  next  brother,  John  Small 
Lunisdaine,  E8(].  of  Lathallan,  J.  P.  and 
D.L.,  born  1820,  died  unmarried,  4th 
October  18<J0,  and  ^as  succeeded  by  his 
onl}-  surviving  brother,  the  present  Mr 
Lumstlaine  of  Tiathullaii. 

L  U  N  D  I  N  of  Auohtermairnie,  The 
Family  of.  — Lundin  of  Lundin,  one  of  the 
oldest,  anrl  fonnerly  one  of  the  nwHt  influen- 
tial families  in  Scotland,  and  was  afU'rwarrls 
represenhxl  by  Clementina  Baroness  Wil- 
loughl)y  De  Eresby  ;  a  younger  branch  of 
this  long  deceased  line,  was  Lundin  of 
Auchteruiaimie.  T\\q  following  is  the 
earliest  notice  of  this  branch  that  occurs  in 
*' Lamont's  Chronicle  «)f  Fife"  (KWO-l (>71 )  :— 
**  1C5(),  January  IH.— Jhone  Lundy(  Lim(lin), 
the  f-iaird  of  Auchtermainue,  in  Fj-fe,  dyed 
at  Brunton,  his  father-in-law,  his  house, 
an<l  from  thence  was  carried  to  Auchter- 
inainiie,  and  wjis  internal  the  18th  day  att 
Kennochey  ( Kennoway),hiH  Parish  Church.  '* 
He  loft  (besides  two  daughtei's,  one,  Helen, 
married  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Ifannay,  one  of  the 
miuistcrs  of  Edinburgh),  two  sons,  John, 
his  heir,  who  died  uuniarried,  and  James, 
who  sticceeded  his  eMer  brother,  and  mar- 
rie<l  Agnes,  only  daugliter  of  George  Law. 
of  Brunton,  from  whom  was  <lescended 
David  Lun<lin,  of  Auchtermaimie,  whose 
<laught<3r  and  heiret«s,  Anne,  married  James 
Lundin,  son  of  her  uncle  K'obert,  and  liad 
an  (»nly  daughter,  Kli'Aibeth,  who  died  un- 
married. The  ehlest  daughter  of  Kobert 
Lundin  aforesai*!,  name«l  Anne,  marned 
Kiehard  Smith,  Esq.,  and  had  (with  two 
dau'diters,  viz.,  Margaret,  married  to 
Lacnlan  M*Lean,  of  Torloisk,  in  the  county 
of  ArgyU,  and  Anne,  di^nl  unmarried),  an 
only  son,  Chrij^topher  Smith,  who,  on  suc- 
ceeding his  mother's  cousin,  Anne  (dauj^diter 
of  David  Lundin),  in  the  estate  of  AuclibT- 
mairuie,  a<«sumed  the  surname  of  Lundin. 
He  married  in  17f<0.  Itachael,  youngest 
daughter  of  Andrew  Johnston,  of  Kenny- 
hill,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  by  whom  he  had 
liiehard,  his  heir,  bom  in  1701,  and  die«l 
unmaiTied  in  18;^2.  Andrew,  who  dit?d 
young  ;  Christopher,  drowned  in  1818,  un- 
married ;  Euphemia,  who  died  immnrried 
in  1855,  and  Elizal)eth,  who  is  njarried  to 
the  Ivcv.  rjobcrt  Brown — Mr  Brown  now 
assumes  the  surname  of  fjundin. 

LYELL,  David,  LL.D.,  is  the  eldest 
Bon  of  Dr  Lytill,  of  Falkland.  Mr  Lyell 
was  an  alumnus  of  the  XTnivorsity  of  St 
Andrews,  and  while  there  gained  the  highest 
excellence  in  classics  and  philos(»phy.  On 
leaving  the  I'niversity,  he  i>roceeded  to 
Loud(»n,  and  h:is  alread3^  (18()-1)  gi*eatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  Ij((v\  having  taken 
evtTV  legal  honour  ^\hi(.:h  the  T^niver-^ity  of 
London  has   to   be>t^)\v.      In    1801,  three' 


years  aeo,  when  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.B. 
at  the  Xiondon  College,  he  stood  first  in 
honours,  and  gained  a  prixe  of  £50  a-year, 
tenable  for  three  years  :  and  in  1863,  when 
he  took  his  degree  ot  LL.D.,  he  stood 
highest  in  honours,  and  had  the  gold  medal 
awarded  to  him— being  the  only  Scotchman 
who  has  ever  attained  this  distinction.  At 
the  general  examination  of  the  students  of 
the  four  Inns  of  Court,  held  at  Idncoln's 
Inn  Hall,  in  May  18G4,  the  Council  of 
i^egal  E<iucation,  did,  on  the  reoommenda- 
ti(m  of  the  examiners,  awiuxi  to  Dr  Lyell.  a 
studentship  of  tifty-two  i)ounds  ten  shillings 
I  |)er  annum,  to  continue  for  a  period  of  three 
'  years,  for  having  distinguished  himself 
above  all  the  candidates  at  the  examination. 
In  addition  to  this  prize  of  £150  guineas, 
Dr  Lyell  will  be  entitled  to  be  callM  to  the 
English  bar,  after  having  kept  tcii,  instead 
of  the  usual  twelve  terms  ;  and  will  after- 
wards take  honorary  precedence  of  all  those 
who  are  ealle<l  at  the  same  time. 

LYON-BOWES,  of  Strathmore  and 
Kinghom,  The  Fashlt  op.  -This  family 
deduces  its  descent  from  a  meml)er  of  the 
French  family  of  Lyon  (which  originally 
s])rang  from  the  noble  lioman  house  of 
I^oni)  accompanied  the  Norman  into 
l^^ngland  in  10(3(»,  and  removed  into  Scotland 
in  about  thirty  years  afterwards.  This 
Lyon  was  high  in  favour  with  the  Scottish 
Kin^'  Edgar,  and  obtained  from  that  Prince 
considerable  grants  in  Perthslure,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Glen-Lyon.  From  him 
<le8cende(.l  Sir  John  Leon,  son  of  John  de 
Ijyon,  feudal  Baron  of  Forte viot,  &c.,  and 
son-in-law  to  King  Robert  11. ,  from  whom 
he  obtaine<l  a  grant,  in  1371,  of  the  Lord- 
ship or  Thane<lom  of  Olamis,  in  Forfarshire. 
Sir  John,  who  was  Great  Chamberlain  of 
Scotland,  fell  in  a  duel  with  Sir  James 
Lindsay  of  Crawford,  in  138;i,  and  was  suc- 
ceetled  by  his  only  son  (by  the  Lady  Jane 
Stuart,  King  Bobert's  youngest  daughter, 
by  whom  he  ac(iuire<l  the  Barony  of  King- 
hom), Sir  John  of  Clamis,  who  marri^ 
Lad>  Elizabeth  Graham,  and  djing  in  1435, 
was  succeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Patrick 
Leon,  of  Glamis,  who  w:w  a]>{K>inteil  a  Peer 
of  Parliament,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Glamis, 
in  1445  ;  he  married  Isabel,  daughter  of 
Alexander  Ogilvy,  of  Auchterhouse,  and 
dietl  in  1450.  He  was  succeetled  by  Alex, 
ander,  second  L(»nl,  at  whose  decease  with- 
out issue  in  1485,  the  Barony  devolveil  on 
his  brother  John,  third  Lord,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  liis  eldest  son  John  Glamis,  fourth 
Lord,  who,  dying  in  1500,  left  his  eldest 
son  to  inherit,  viz.,  George^  fifth  Lord;  at 
whose  decease,  unmarried,  m  1505,  the  title 
and  estate  piussed  to  his  brother  John,  the 
sixth  Lortl.  This  nobleman  came  to  a 
tragical  end.  He  married  Janet  Douglas, 
second  daughter  of  Ge(^rge,  Master  of  An- 
gus, sister  (»f  Archibald,  sixth  Earl  of 
Angus.  This  lady,  her  husband,  her  son 
Lord  (Tlamis,  John  Lyon,  his  relation,  an<l 
an  oUl  priest,  were  indicted  for  designs 
against  the  life  of  James  V.,  by  jwison  or 
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witchcraft,  with  the  inlraitioa  of  rwtoriug 
the  Huusu  uf  AiiguB.  Lwly  UUuiia  wm 
condemnwi  to  the  muces,  the  BBva^^  punieh- 
ment  of  the  iinciK''""?  L-rimo  of  witcliorufC, 
and  Butfered  h«r  fate  on  the  Caatie  HiU  of 
Eiiinburgh,  on  Tuagdiiy  the  I7th  of  July 
1537,  »iniil  n  cruwJ  of  Bpectatora,  wLo 
ccaaeil  not  to  admire  hel  mature,  yet  youth- 
ful elegnnce  of  fonn,  and  the  nuwculine 
SnuDeMU  of  her  minJ.  Her  husband  endea- 
vouring to  estajw  from  the  Castle,  was 
jaiihed  to  piecea  on  the  rocka  which  form 
the  base  of  that  suUiiue  edifice,  liy  Lord 
Glaniia  tlukt  unfortunate  Iwlyhudndaughter. 
■IterwanU  nmnied  to  Ko*a  of  Croiuie,  and 
a  son,  John  Glamia,  seventh  Lonl,  who 
being  a  minor,  was  placed  under  the  care 
of  his  uncle  Alexander.  Me,  too,  wan  tried 
(or  treason,  ajuf  convicted  on  lOth  Julv 
1537,  o[  licing  "art  and  |>art  of  the  conceal- 
ing and  not  revealing,  and  conxtnritig  in  the 
deHtmctioD  of  King  Janiea  the  Fifth,  by  his 
mother,  to  which  he  coneented,  and  woa 
art  and  (lort  HJth  her."  He  was  sentenced 
to  he  executed  ;  the  sentence  waa  aaM|iended, 
however,  till  he  should  attain  majority,  till 
wtiich  time  ho  wae  ordered  to  he  confined 
in  prison,  and  his  estates  were  dvolared  to 
be  forfeited.  The  accuser,  one  Lyon, 
touched  with  rfuinrso,  avowed  his  accusa- 
tion to  be  altogether  false.  Lonl  Ghunis 
waa  released,  but  hin  e>it;ttcB  were  auneied 
to  the  crown,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  3d  De- 
cember IMO.  In  January  154^  ha  insti- 
tuted an  action  of  reduction  of  hia  [orteiture, 
and  was  rrstoreil  to  his  eatatea  and  honours 
by  Parliament,  on  tile  15th  of  March  fuU 
lowing,  lie  married  Janet  Keith,  sinter  of 
WiUiam  li;arl  Jtlareschal,  by  whom  he  bad 
imue,  John  (ilamis,  eighth  Earl,  and  th« 
Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Lyon,  of  Auldbar,  de- 
signed Master  of  (ilaniia,  as  preitumptivt 
heir  to  the  title.  He  wax  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal acentK  in  the  seizure  of  the  penion  ol 
King  Jamoi  the  ^ixth,  at  the  Itaid  of  Ruth- 
tuB,  23d  Auguat  158&  The  King  guine 
toward  a  the  duiir,  woa  stopped  by  theMastei 
otGlaniiH.  and  bunting  into  teais,  ULuuiF 
said — "No  matter,  better  cliildrt-n  wvef 
than  bearded  men."  AVben  the  Kin^  re- 
covered his  liberty  ne.^t  year,  the  Mastei 
of  (ilamia  retured  iutii  Lugland,  and  his 
estatea  were  dechirei)  forfeited  on  'id  March 
1534.  Ho  relumed  %■>  Scotland  in  May  the 
■aoie  year,  and  with  the  Eurls  of  Angus  and 
Mar,  Buized  on  the  Castle  of  Stirling,  but 
wan  soon  t^ijn  obli^l  to  fiy  to  Hnglanil. 
John  Glaiui),  the  eighth  Earl,  tlte  eldest 
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Morton,  liivent  of  Scotland,  at  Dalkeith, 
Id  March  liiitj,  that  tlie  King  had  resolved 
to  take  the  administration  of  affiiics  into  bia 
own  tmndH,  and  he  was  killed  at  Stirling,  in 
an  enoiunter  between  his  followers  and 
those  of  the  Earl  of  Crawfoni,  on  Uie  17th 
of  the  same  month.  He  was  reckoned  the 
ablest  and  moat  moderate  noan  of  bin  party, 
and  correaponded  with  Theodore  Beza,  ~ 
the  BUhicct  of  Church  imhty.  Passing  over 
the    ninth,   teotii,   tJvventh,  and  twelfth 


Earls,  we  come  to  the  thirteenth  Earl  ol 
GIomiH,  and  fifth  of  Stratbmore  and  King- 
horn,  who  eucceeded  hia  father  in  1712,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  Rising  of  1715.  He  wa« 
with  the  Chev^er's  forces,  under  General 
Macintosh,  who  crossed  llie  Firth  of  Forth 
from  Fife  to  East  Lothian,  on  the  lAh  U 
October  of  that  year.  The  vessel  his  Lord* 
in,  being  pursued  by  the  boat* 
men-of-war  in  Leith  Roads,  he 
could  not  effect  a  landing  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Filth,  but  put  in  to  the  Isle  of  May  ; 
from  whence,  after  two  or  three  days'  stay, 
the  Earl  got  over  to  Crail,  and  joraod  the 
Earl  of  Mar  at  Perth  about  the  2lBt  October. 
The  Chevalier  alejit  at  Glanus  Castle  in 
1715,  and  had  about  eighty  beds  made  for 
himself  and  his  retinue.  The  Earl  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  SheriB'muir,  on  13th 
November  1715,  unmarried.  Charles,  the 
aixth  Earl  of  Slrathmore  and  Kinghom, 
succeeded  hia  brother  in  1715,  and  died  on 
llth  May  1728.  He  cune  to  Forfar  OD 
Thursilay  the  Sth  of  May.  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  a  young  lady,  and,  after  dinner, 
went  to  a  tavern  there  with  James  Caruegy 
if  Finhaven,  John  Lyon  of  Brigton,  and 


,  Finhaven's  sister.     Lyon  of  Urigl-IB 

followed  them,  and,  being  flushed  with  wine, 
behaved  rudely  to  the  laiiy  and  her  brother. 
Lord  Strathmore  thereuiion  left  the  house, 
and  came  into  the  street,  it  being  then  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  o'clockin  theeveiiing. 
Ftnhaven  and  Origton  followed ;  some 
words  passed  between  them,  when  Brigton 
puahed  ITinhaven  into  a  dirty  kennel,  two 
feet  deep,  from  which  a  Bervaot  of  Loid 
Strathmore  assiated  him  to  get  out  Fin- 
haven  immediately  drew  his  sword,   and 

Euraued  Brigton  with  a  staggering  pace— 
;riglon  ran  towards  Ixird  Strathmore. 
whose  back  was  to  him,  and  endeavoured 
to  draw  his  Lunlahiii's  sword ;  but  Lord 
Strathmoro  turning  hastily  about,  and 
pushing  off  Erigton,  threw  uunsetf  m  the 
way  of  Fin  haven's  sword,  which  nut 
tlm>uprh  his  body,  and  his  Lordship  died  in 
consequence  of  that  wound  on  Saturday  tha 
nth  of  May  1728,  at  ten  o'clock  at  mgbt 
Finhaven  was  brought  Co  trial  for  the  mur- 
der of  his  Lordship,  before  the  High  Court 
of  Justiciary,  at  Edinburgh,  on  2d  August 

,~i^     __j -"    i,   chiefly  through 

I   e ^    of    Pi, 

Arniston, 

who  told  the  Jury  that  they  were  judge* 
of  Lau  as  well  as  of  Faet,  thereby  estah- 
hshing  that  important  point.  Jam^ 
the  seventh  Earl,  succeeded  his  brother  in 
172S.  He  had  a  company  in  Barrel's  Foot, 
August  1732,  and  died  4th  January  1735  ; 
he  bad  no  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Thomas,  eighth  EarL  He  inherited 
the  title  in  1735,  thus  exhibiting  the  uncom. 
mun  occurrence  of  six  brothere  successively 
succeeding  each  other.  He  was  chosen 
M.P,  fm  Forfar  at  the  ({eneml  election, 
1734,  and  died  at  (>huuis  CusUv,  Itjth 
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January  1753.  John,  the  tenth  Earl,  was 
bom  the  11th  April  17G9,  and  was  enrolled 
among  the  Peers  of  the  United  Kingdom 
by  the  title  of  Baron  Bowes  of  Streatiam 
Castle,  I8th  July  1815.  His  Lordship 
married,  on  2d  July  1820,  Miss  Mary 
Milner,  of  Staindrop,  County  of  Durham, 
and  died  the  day  after  his  nuptials.  The 
English  Peerage  thereby  expix^ed,  and  the 
{Scottish  devolved  upon  his  bix>ther,  Thomas 
Lvon-Bowes,  eleventh  Earl,  who  was  born 
3d  May  1773,  married,  on  the  Ist  January 
1800,  Mary-Elizabeth,  only  daughter  and 
heiress  of  George  Carpenter,  Esq.  of  Red- 
bourn,  Herts,  by  whom  he  had  issue,  George, 
Lord  Glamis.  He  was  bom  6th  May  1801, 
married  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Charles 
Grimslead,  Esq.,  and  died  on  the  27th  of 
January  1834,  leaving  the  present  Peer. 

LYON- BO  WES,  Thomas  George, 
twelfth  Earl  of  Strathmore  and  Kinghora, 
and  Baron  Glamis,  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
George,  Lord  Glamis,  and  was  bom  on  the 
28th  September  1822.  He  succeeded  hb 
grandfather  as  12th  Earl  on  27th  August 
18l6.  The  family  honours  in  the  form  of 
titles  to  which  he  succeeded  were  very  nu- 
merous. He  was  not  only  Earl  of  Strath- 
more, but  Earl  of  Kinghom,  Viscount  Lyou. 
Baron  Glamis,  Tannadice,  Seiulaw,  and 
Strathdichtie.  In  his  younger  days  he  was 
in  the  1st  Life  Guanis ;  but  fur  a  long 
period  he  chiefly  devoted  his  time  to  the 
turf.  He  lost,  it  is  said,  enonnous  sums  of 
money  in  this  way,  and  »o  impoverished  and 
burdened  the  family  estates.  Like  the  Earl 
of  Glasgow,  his  horses  seldom  or  ever  won  ; 
but  he  always  adhered  to  his  expensive 
amusement.  Strange  stories  are  tolu  of  the 
extent  of  his  diihculties,  and  the  means 
adopted  to  meet  them.  But  that  he  died  in 
pecuniarv  diiiiculti^  is  certain.  It  is  known 
that  he  had  enormous  quantities  of  wood 
cut  down  and  sold  ;  the  money  received  for 
which  common  rumour  places  at  a  fabulous 
amount.  His  difficulties  were  such  that  we 
believe  the  entail  of  the  estates  was  broken 
by  consent  of  the  next  heir,  in  order  to  ad- 
mit of  his  lordship  s  liabilities  being  met. 
He  resided  com|>aratively  little  at  the  Castle 
of  Glamis ;  but  was,  we  understand,  verv 
well  Uked  by  the  tenantry,  in  whom  he  took 
a  considerable  interest.  At  one  time  it  ap- 
peared as  if  he  were  to  become  a  pattern  of 
a  resident  landlord.  He  made  his  first  pvib- 
lic  appearance  in  Dundee,  at  a  dinner  ol  the 
Angus  Agricultural  Association,  at  which 
were  also  the  Earl  of  Airlie  and  the  Earl  of 
Kintore.  Somewhat  later  he  organised  an 
i4^icultural  exhibition  for  his  own  tenantry, 
in  his  own  ])ark,  giving  the  prizes  himself, 
and  taking  a  great  inter^t  in  all  agricultural 
improvements.  Hints  were  thrown  out  that 
the  show  was  to  be  an  annual  (me ;  buthis  |>e- 
cuniary  difficulties,  it  is  supposed,  prevented 
the  execution  of  the  ideii.  He  married  in 
1850  the  H(m.  Charlotte  Maria  Barriugton, 
eldest  daughter  of  Lonl  Barrington  j  but 
that  la<ly  (lied  in  18.>1  without  leaving  issue, 
and  Lord  Strathmore  died  at  his  seat,  Gla- 
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mis  Castle,  on  the  morning  of  Thursday  the 
14th  of  September  1865,  in  the  43rd  year  of 
his  age.  The  family  estates  and  honours 
now  therefore  devolve  upon  his  only  brother, 
the  Hon.  Claude  Bowes-Lyon.  The  new 
Earl  is  married,  and  has  a  family  of  five 
sons,  his  Countess  being  Frances  Dora, 
daughter  of  Oswald  Smith,  Esq.  of  Blendon. 
Both  Earl  and  Countess  are  already  well 
known  on  the  estates,  where  they  have  often 
visited,  and  ministered  to  the  wants  of  those 
who  were  in  distress. 
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MACANSH,  ALEXA!n)EB,  was  bom 
at  Dunfermline  in  180:iw  At  the  age  of 
eleven  apprenticed  to  a  flaxdresser,  he  fol- 
lowed his  occupation  during  a  period  of 
thirty-eight  years,  of  which  the  greater  por- 
tion was  spent  in  Harribrae  factory  in  his 
native  town.  During  the  intervals  of  his 
occupation,  which  demanded  his  attention 
about  fourteen  hours  daily,  he  contrived  to 
become  familiar  with  British  and  Continen- 
tal authors,  and  with  the  more  esteemed 
Latin  classics.  He  likewise  formed  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  mathematical 
science.  Of  decided  poetical  tast^,  lie 
contributed  verses  to  TaWs  Marrazinc,  the 
Edinbunjh  lAterarjf  Journal^  and  the  Scot^- 
man  newspajier.  In  1850  he  published  by 
8ubscri]>tion,  his  volume  of  poems  entitle<l 
*'  The  Social  Curse  and  other  Poems," 
which  has  secured  him  a  local  reputation. 
Continuing  to  reside  in  Dunfermline,  he 
has  for  several  years  possessed  a  literary 
connection  with  some  of  the  provincial 
newspaiHirs,  and  has  delivered  lectures  on 
science  to  the  district  institutions. 

MACDUFF,  Lord  Fife,  The  Family 
OF. — This  noble  family  derives  from  Fyfe 
Macduff,  a  chieftain  of  great  power  and 
wealth,  who  lived  about  the  year  834,  and 
who  afforded  to  Kenneth  II.,  King  of  Scot- 
land, strong  aid  against  his  enemies  the 
Picts.  In  reward  of  these  services,  Macduff 
received  from  the  monarch  a  ^rant  of  all  the 
lands  then  called  Othdinia,  which  he  himself 
had  conquered  from  the  Picts,  and  which 
extended  from  Fifeness  to  Clackmannan, 
from  east  to  west,  and  from  the  river  Forth 
on  the  south,  to  the  rivers  Tay  and  Erne 
on  the  north.  Of  that  tract  of  land,  which 
he  called  Fife,  Macduff  was  appointed 
hereditary  Thane.  The  eighth  in  descent 
from  him  was  that  Macduff  with  whom  the 
genius  of  Shakes] )eare  has  made  the  worid 
familiar.  Tliis  powerful  thane  having  con- 
tributed to  the  destruction  of  the  usurper, 
Macbeth,  and  to  the  restoration  of  Malcolm 
Canmohr,  the  latter  king  confirmed  to  him 
his  county  of  Fife,  of  which  he  created  him 
Earl  in  1001.  The  thirteenth  Earl,  Duncan, 
dying  in  1:553,  without  male  issue,  the 
earldom  became  extinct.  His  descendant, 
however,  David  Duff,  received,  in  1401, 
from  Robert  Ilf.,  a  grant  of  considerable 
lands,  and  of  the  barony  of  Muldavit,  which 
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coDtj□Ul^l  to  b«  one  i>{  the  cTiief  UtJw  of  tbi 
fiuiiil;,  undl  o^enuUil  in  Oiu  Ifeginnms  of 
then>ignofCliarienir.  WilliiuoDuff,  Eiq., 
the  il.«wiitluit  of  Dnvid  But),  was  tluTfttcd 
to  the  PceraeB  of  Irjlonil,  by  the  Queen 
Retreat  CikiDliDO,  u>  Banm  Braco,  of  Kil- 


by  tho  titlffl  of  VLncount  MatiiufT  and  Earl 
of  Fife.  His  I^niship  niflrrie'l,  fiinl.  Jane 
OKUvia,  daugbter  of  James,  Eari  of  FirJ- 
Liter  and  ReatieU,  and  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land, but  by  her  hucl  no  iBiiiie.  He  miHried, 
■eciindly,  Jane,  iloUBbler  of  Sir  Jamw 
Grant,  Bart,  of  (irant.  and  by  her  had 
RevL-ral  children.  His  Lnnlsbip  died  30th 
Seiitenibw  liliS,  and  wa*  Bucceeded  by  bin 
aecoDil  and  eldest  BUrvlvinp;  win,  Januw, 
neconil  Earl,  whn  was  creat«l  a  Peer  of 
(ireat  Britiun,  I'Jth  February  1700,  an  Baron 
Fife.  His  Lonl>hiiniiarried  Lady  Dorothea 
Sinclair,  only  child  of  Alexander,  ninth 
Earl  of  Caithnenii  ;  but  dying  without  male 
iuue,  inl1S09,  that  barony  expireil,  while  the 
other  himoiim  devolved  u|ion  hix  brother, 
Aloianiler.  tliird  Eari,  bom  in  17S1.  who 
maiTJed,  ITtli  April  1811.  Mary,  daughter 
of  Geonre  ^kene,  Eac|.  of  Skene,  aaii  had 


Braco,  of  Kilbryde,  countv  Cavan,  in  the 
Peeraee  of  Ireland,  Baron  Fife,  in  the  Peer- 
age of  the  United  Kingiloiii.  Lord  Linute- 
nant  of  the  county  of  Banff,  Kni(:ht  of  Uie 
Spani«h  rjnler  o(  St  Ferdinand  ;  Imm  6th 
Octotwr  1TT<^  auccscdeit  to  the  Irikh  honiiurs 
upon  the  deceaM  of  ha  Father,  17th  Ainil 
1^11,  and  obtained  the  Barony  of  the  Em- 
pire by  jiatent  of  treaUon,  dated  27th  Aiiril 
l«iT.  HiHLon1^hi|>niarried.0tliSer>temlier 
17EW,  Mary-Carolme,  second  daughter  o( 
John  Mannen,  Esq.,  and  Loiiiiia.  Cnuntcw 
of  l>y!<3it.  h;  whom  (who  dieil  20th  Decem- 
ber Itm)  be  had  nu  isxue.  The  Earl  dia- 
tinguiahod  himself  during  the  Peninaular 
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obtained  the  rank  of  Major-General  in  the 
Spaniah  Patriotic  Army  ;  he  was  wounied 
at  the  battle  of  Talavera,  and  again  at  the 
storming  of  Fort  Matagiirda,  nuar  Cadiz. 

MAUKAY.  JoHS,  an  eminent  liotaniat, 
waa  bom  at  Kirkonldy.  December  2S.  1772. 
He  early  discovereil  a  etroni;  predilection 
for  botanical  piinniits,  and  even  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  be  had  formed  a  very  con- 
Bidvrahle  coUi-ction  of  the  rarer  kmiLi  of 
garden  and  hothouse  plants.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1791  he  waa  jihieeil  in  Dickson  ft 
Company's  nuraeries  at  Edinbnrgh  ;  of 
which,  in  1753,  he  received  the  principal 
charge.  Every  summer  he  maile  a  botanical 
e<cuniion  to  the  Highlands;  ho  likewise 
traveroed  the  Western  Islea,  and  in  Dio«t  of 
these  journeys  he  was  sncceiwful  in  adding 
Boine  new  siiecies  t<>  the  British  Flora,  To 
the  elegant  work  entitled  "English  Botany," 

of  Dr  Smith  and  Mr  Siiwerbyaf  London, 
he  mntributeil  various  valuable  articles  and 
figure*  of  indigenous  plants,  and  in  Fob- 


_  _  ,th  of  Mr  Slenzies,  he  succeeiled 
him  aa  Superintendent  of  tile  Koyal  Gotanio 
Garden  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  died  April 
14.  1803. 

MACKIE,  Dr  John,  was  horn  under 
the  same  roof  as  Charlea  I.,  in  part  of  the 
ancient  Abbey  of  Dunfmnline,  in  tb« 
county  of  Fife,  in  the  year  174IK,  and  waa 
liescendisJ  from  a  very  ancient  Higbland 
family,  who  itossesseil  the  lands  of  Creigh* 
S|u>nzedell,  and  Robrofisie,  in  Sutherland, 
so  far  back  as  the  year  1427.  But  the  hiehly- 
gifted  subject  of  this  brief  memoir  was  not 
a  pers<tn  who  stoo<i  in  need  nf  this  sort  of 
illustration,  or,  indeed,  who  was  desirous  at 
borrowing  merit  from  the  dead.  Theeldert 
of  fifteen  children  (his  father  having  beea 
thrice  married),  he  was  early  engaiged  in 
the  busy  scenes  of  life ;  and  his  visits  to  his 
native  city  were  consequently  "  few  and  far 
between;''  yet  his  name  will  ever  be  revered 
by  bin  townsmen,  as  doing  honour  (o  bii 
birth]>lace,  being  always  connected  with 
acts  of  generosity  and  kindness  to  all  who 
in  any  way  neoleil  asBistance.  He  never 
fiirnot  an  ol.i  familiar  face,  and  the  Scottidt 
accent  was  always  a  passport  to  his  heart. 
Being  mMndol  at  an  early  age  for  tha 
medicatprofeRsion,  he  was  plnccd  under  the 
care  of  Dr  John  Stedioan,  and  accompanied 
him  to  the  [Iniversity  of  Edinburgh  in 
ITlj.^  Here,  liy  extmnrdinary  diligenOB  in 
the  puisuit  of  knowledtre,  an.l  an  unusnit 
nptituito  for  acquiring  every  sort  of  informa- 
tion, he  snoo  became  a  favourite  pupil  in 
the  classes  of  Cullen,  Monro,  Gn^fory,  and 
Black ;  and  we  have  the  authority  of  hia 
schoolfellow,  the  hite  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff 
'Wellwo.Kl  {himself  one  of  the  most  univer- 
s.illy  respevtct  men  of  his  time),  for  Baying, 
that,  both  at  school  and  at  college,  youn^ 
Mockie  was  the  most  remarkably  |«palar 
vouth  be  had  ever  known.  During  one  ol 
bis  vacations  be  mode  a  voyage  to  Green- 
land, to  see  the  only  foreign  country  which 
was  then  accessible  to  him.  This  love  at 
travel  wan,  in  later  years,  amply  gratified. 
Dr  Mackie  first  settled  in  practice  ia  Uunl- 
incdon,  and  afterwards  at  Southamfrton, 
wher'  he  remaineil  nbo%'e  twenty  yeam,  al- 
though tempted  in  the  courae  of  that  period 
by  strong  solicitations  to  move  both  ta 
Bath  and  to  London.  It  baa  been  well  ob- 
served by  Foley,  that,  if  a  metropohtaa 
residence  presents  more  attractions  to  a, 
man  of  talent  than  a  jirovinciaJ  town,  he  it 
often  rewarded  for  ivsisting  them,  by  the 
closer  friendships  which  local  drcumatanoes 
throw  in  bis  way,  by  a  greater  di^ree  of 
independenoo,  and  by  the  consciousness  o( 
being  the  means  of  improving  the  tone  of 
the  little  circle  around  him.  Of  these  ad- 
vantages Dr  Mackie  was  perfectly  sensible  ; 
and  he  was  confirmed  in  them  by  a  oon- 
vpr^ation  with  Dr  BaiUie,  about  the  year 
1S08.  ^  On  casnaliy  complimentinx  that 
illustrious  iihysician,  during  a  medical  con- 
lultation,  on  the  pie-eminence  to  which  ho 
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had  attained,  Dr  Baillie  replied,  in  an  im- 
pressive manner—**  Dr  Mackie,  you  are  the 
object  of  my  envy ;  you  have  a  full  practice 
in  the  country ;  you  are  actively  employed 
without  being  harrassed  ;  you  enjoy  pure 
air,  the  society  of  friends,  and  intervals  of 
leisure  which  I  can  scarcely  ever  command ; 
and  you  talk  of  retiring  from  business  in 
a  few  years,  whilst  I  feel  that  I  shall  die  in 
harness.*'  On  a  calm  retrospection  of  his 
life,  Dr  Mackie  was  indeed  accustomed  to 
consider  this  as  the  happiest  period  of  it ; 
for,  besides  the  satisfaction  of  having  ex- 
tended the  sphere  of  his  practice  over  an 
immense  surface,  being  often  called  into  the 
neighbouring  counties  of  Wilts,  Dorset, 
Sussex,  and  Surrey,  and  even  beyond 
Hendlejr-upon-Thames,  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  that  none  of  his  numerous  com- 
petitors ever  spoke  of  him  with  any  other 
feeling  than  that  of  cordial  esteem.  Few 
men,  m  the  course  of  a  long  professional 
career,  have  encountered  less  personal 
enmity,  or  conciliated  more  valuable  and 
lasting  friendships.  To  him  we  may  apply 
the  words  of  tne  President  of  the  R/iyal 
College  of  Physicians,  speaking  of  Warren — 
'*  Nemo  eo  semel  usus  est  medico,  qiiin 
fiocium  voluerit,  et  amicum."  In  that 
quality  which  ought  to  be  the  highest  orna- 
ment of  a  British  physician— disinterested- 
ness—he  was  pre-eminent.  His  attention 
being  devoted  to  the  higher  objects  of  his 
profession,  he  could  not  stoop  to  petty 
gains ;  and  he  had  so  much  of  that  liberalitv 
which  belongs  to  a  truly  philosophic  mind, 
that  he  is  believed  to  have  refused  half  as 
many  fees  as  he  received.  Few  practitioners 
had  a  better  knowledge  of  the  ti'eatment  of 
consumption.  Patients  in  that  disease  were 
sent  to  nim  from  the  metropolis,  and  from 
the  northern  counties ;  and  he  was  in  fre- 
ouent  correspondence  and  consultation  with 
tne  first  names  of  the  profession.  Sir  Lucas 
Pepys,  Sir  Richard  and  John  Jebb,  William 
and  John  Hunter,  I^ettsom,  Fothergill, 
Pitcaim,  Saunders,  Denman,  Beynoltls, 
Pemberton,  Farquhar,  Fraser,  Baillie, 
Halford,  Knighton,  Bain  (of  London),  An- 
drew Duncan,  sen.  (of  Edinburgh),  Percival, 
the  younger  (of  Dublin),  Wall  (of  Oxford), 
Pennington  (of  Cambridge),  Falconer  (of 
Bath),  Raitt  (of  Huntingdon),  Moncrieffe 
(of  Bristol),  Carrick  (of  Clifton),  Fowler  (of 
Salisbury),  Robertson  Barclay  (of  Cavill), 
and  John  Storer  (of  Nottingham).  To  all 
of  these  he  was  more  or  less  personally 
known  ;  but  with  the  two  latter  estimable 
men  he  maintained  an  uninterrupted  friend- 
Bhip  and  epistolary  intercourse  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  Whilst  in  full  busi- 
ness, Dr  Mackie  contrived  to  read  a  great 
deal,  and,  as  it  were,  to  make  time  to  peruse 
the  most  remarkable  publications  of  the 
day,  but  this  was  not  done  without  detri- 
ment to  his  eyes,  by  reading  constantly 
with  open  curtains  at  earliest  dawn,  ana, 
afterwards,  in  the  ^  daytime,  during  his 
rapid  joumejrs  in  his  carriage.  We  may 
here  mention  that  his   favourite  EngUgn 
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author  was  Young,  and  his  favourite  Latin 
classic,  Horace.  An  edition  of  each  of 
these  writers  was  always  found  in  the 
pockets  of  his  post-chaise.  We  have  some- 
times seen  there  an  old  volume  of  Guy 
Patin,  and  some  of  the  witty  productioiis 
of  Dr  Gregory.  Though  educated  under 
his  maternal  uncle,  Andrew  Donaldson, 
whose  religious  opinions  were  peculiar,  and 
though  belonging  to  a  profession  which  has 
been  too  frequently  accused  of  a  leaning 
towards  scepticism,  it  is  gratifyinof  to  know 
that  Dr  Mackie  always  acknowledged  his 
belief  in  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  that  he  was  firmly  attached  to 
the  Church  of  England.  He  may  be  said 
to  have  been  passionately  fond  of  pulpit 
eloquence- -an  attentive  listener  to,  and 
more  than  once  in  his  life  a  composer  of, 
sermons.  Even  when  fully  occupied,  he 
was  a  regular  attendant  on  the  ministry 
of  his  learned  Rector,  Dr  Richard  Maut 
(father  <^f  the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Comior), 
constantly  and  coniially  co-operating  witn 
him  in  his  benevolent  exertions  for  the  good 
of  his  extensive  parish  of  All  Saints.  With 
party  politics  he  never  interfered ;  and, 
though  a  supporter  of  Mr  Pitt's  measures, 
during  the  period  of  ^he  French  Revolution, 
he  always  abstained  from  voting  in  the 
memorable  election  contests  at  Southamp- 
ton. In  the  year  1814,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  general  |)eace,  Dr  Mackie  resolved  to 
obeythe  judicious  precept  of  Horace,  **  solve 
senesceuteur,"  and  prepared  to  quit  a  pro- 
fession to  which  he  had  devoted  forty  of  the 
best  years  of  his  life,  with  singular  assiduity 
and  success.  He  left  Southampton,  not 
without  some  painful  strugcrles,  on  the  27th 
of  September,  and  many  will  still  remember 
the  affecting  parting  with  his  friends  on 
that  day.  In  walking  from  his  own  resi- 
dence above  the  Bar  to  the  Quay,  opposite 
the  Custom  House,  where  he  embarked  for 
Havre,  <m  board  the  Chesterfield,  Captain 
Wood,  he  was  detained  more  than  three 
hours  receiving,  as  he  went  along,  the  affec- 
tionate farewells  of  his  patients,  and  of 
many  inhabitants  and  visitors,  to  whom  he 
was  oefore  unknown.  This  scene  of  melan- 
choly gratification  was  relieved  only  by  a 
bon  met  of  Dr  Jekyll,  then  residing  at 
Paul  tons  :—**  Oh  !  Doctor,  you  are  only 
going  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Uyclades  (sick 
ladies) ;  we  shall  soon  have  you  back 
amongst  us."  This  remark  was  not  only 
humorous,  but  in  some  degree  prophetic,  for 
Dr  Mackie  had  no  sooner  arrived  in  Paris 
than  Mrs  Fitzherbert  requested  his  advice ; 
and  a  few  days  after  he  reached  Marseilles, 
Lord  Winchelsea  called  on  him  to  desire  his 
attendance  on  his  sister,  Mrs  Fielding. 
With  both  these  requests  he  cheerfully 
complied,  observing  to  the  last-mentioned 
nobleman,  that  when  he  quitted  England 
he  meant  to  leave  behind  him  the  practice 
of  physic,  but  that  his  leisure  and  experience 
should  always  be  at  the  service  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Some  years  afterwanls,  when  on 
the  verge  of  seventy,  heedless  of  fatigue  or 
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,    ...     inado    two    long    ami 

snluauH  JoumByK  in  Italy  ;  tbciini:  over  tlir 
Apenniuin',  by  rngt-t,  from  FInnince  lii 
Bulo(-na,  to  vinit  Lord  KitCi^hint^broka,  the 
irreAtsrundflimof  hmfimt  anil  CHrlioal  patron, 
the  "Ailmimhy  Lord  Hanwicb,''  ju  he 
WAS  called  ;  the  other  from  Kcidie  to  Na|ilM, 
thniugh  n  country  at  that  inument  inFvsted 
*ith  mbbers,  eipreasly  to  atteail  Lady 
Glenlwrvie.nhowaa  ilungL-rnunlv  ill  But 
if  Dr  Mackie,  wh«ii  abnud,  hwl  aLiundant 
exerciiw  ainniiKiit  his  countryinrn  fur  hiH 
pr>f.*iiorr»!  talents,  they  wore  hy  no  nieana 
BiifTeml  to  lie  dnnnout  omnnpst  fnrcignerB. 
At  Itomo  (where  he  wai  calfel,  by  way  of 
— ^  "ilcelebre  medico  Inxleae"),  *- 


Prince  PtJ , _, . 

MGeniivs,  by  theculibrateil  jurist,  Etienne 
DumoDt,  ami  byMonB.de  Kocca,  the  iwomL ', 
huiliand  uf  MaiUme  <le  StarL  Let 
ba  Buppoiiecl,  becttune  we  have  necessarily 
introduced  into  tliis  memoir  the  nanus  of  a 
few  (Treat  and  oiiulent  individuals,  that  Dr 
Mackie  conGued  his  nltcn^on  snlvly  to 
them  ;  for  it  may  Ik  safely  statol,  tliat  n<] 
Kn^lUh  phyaicion  on  tlie  Continent  held 
his  talents  and  knowleilge  iDnm  uniieraally 
Mtbe  coininanilof  bis  poorer  felluw-ciiuntry- 
men.  Com^ianitirely  niieiikint;.  there  are 
but  few  inrl^-imt  tTarellers  TetiilinR  in,  or 
psHing  tliToutsb,  the  (.Teat  cities  of  Eurojie. 
Borne,  however,  enpeeially  in  tlie  seapnrta, 
are  to  be  met  n  ilh ;  and  these,  whenever 
they  apjilied  to  Dr  Mackie.  were  Mire  to 
End  relief  from  hia  purae,  iF  tbey  did  not 
derive  hencfit  froui  his  prtauriptions.  Friin; 
many  of  tlie..Fjench  eiuiaraiits,  to  whom 
during  the  years  1793.  1T94  and  1795,  hi 
had  been  bind  at  Southampton,  atlending 
their  siek-l>eiU  gratuitously,  sending  them 
pTovIsi'inii  from  his  kitchen,  and  emptying 
bis  wardrobe  to  supply  their  immediate 
wanlp,  he  received  the  most  graWfying 
civilities  during  hia  travels  in  Fr.knca.  It 
has  lieen  too  much  the  cuati>m  in  Eugland 
to  denounce  this  clasd  of  men  as  beartledd 
•nd  ungrateful,  forgetdtig.  or  unwilling  to 
acknowledge,  that  series  of  kiiidnet^es  which 
preserved  them  from  starvation  and  maa- 
•Bcm.  A  writer  of  travels  has  gone  so  far 
u  to  state  that  a  glass  of  enn  s^cr^  was  the 
extent  of  Ibeir  practical  hoBtntality  t- >  tbeir 
English  friends.  Thix  coloring  Dr  Kfackie 
was  enabled  to  dcebire  to  he  false,  from  liis 
own  experience  ;  and  he  has  been  he.ird  to 
sa^,  tliat  gratitude,  hospitality,  and  com- 
plaisancw  were  never  more  beautifully  com- 


liined  than  in  the  entertainim 


«  given 


;  M. 


B  Cazotte.  and  M.  Aueuj>(«  de  Is 
J  our.  at  Versailles;  M.  lie  Marshal  de 
Viomenil.  at  Paris ;  M.  le  MamuiB  d'Al- 
bertas,  atMarseilles  ;  andM.  deMontblanc 
(well  known  in  the  UniVeniity  of  Oxford  as 
an  able  teacher  uf  the  French  and  Italian 
langu  ages  durinetheRavolutionl.aflerwards 
Archbishop  of  Tours.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  the  subject  of  our  memoir  had  so  little 
of  the  prevalent  passion  for  authoiship,  and 


considercfl  it,  indeud,  to  be  his  duty  to  |)ub- 
lish  seieial  reniurkable  medical  cases.  One 
of  thtse,  on  TItaniis,  has  lieen  transferred  to 
the  pages  uf  the  Encyelopmlia ;  and  was 
hitely  iinoted  from  the  Clukir  uf  the  Profes- 
sor ot  Medicine  at  the  London  TJniveTsity. 
But  be  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  give  to 
the  world  a  scries  of  letters  on  Eilucation. 
written  to  his  son  during  the  Grst  year  M 
his  residence  at  Uxfonl ;  nor  some  oliserva- 
tions  on  Kesimen,  aildresseJ  to  a  fcmign 
physician,  the  latter  subject  being  one  to 
which  he  was  well  known  to  havu  paid  par- 
ticular attention.  There  is  another  subject 
on  which,  on  his  retirement  from  the  world, 
bo  woH  recommended  by  the  Ute  Mr  Town- 
send  t>i  employ  his  pen,  namely,  the  Biog- 
raphy of  his  contemporaries.  For  a  woric 
of  this  sort  bo  was  admirably  qmiliiied,  hav- 
ing a  memoiy  storetl  with  anecdote,  and 
havuig  iieen  personally  known  to  ko  many 
distinguished  men.  On  his  return  from  tha 
Continent,  Dr  Slaekie  was  apiJied  to  by  Sir 
Waller  Faniubar  to  take  oluirge  of  several 
invalids,  who  were  about  to  reiiair  thither 
for  the  sake  of  health  ;  but  a  feeling  cou- 
scioUHnesH  of  diminished  powers,  which 
none  hut  himself  iirrceiveit,  and  which  is 
peculiar  to  men  of  a  strong  character,  in- 
ilucuil  him  to  decline  some  flattering  and 
profitable  offeni.  He  bad  filed  onBath. 
that  delightful  cradle  of  old  age,  as  a  resi- 
dence for  severiU  winters  ;  but  a  severe  do- 
mestic calamity  (the  premature  death  uf  his 
—  ■-  '—  '-  18J71,  which  be  felt  with  aU 


the  29th  ot  January  1831,  after  a  ri 

of  three  yeara.  He  was  nearly  eighty  when 
he  came  to  settle  in  that  place.  Age  had 
alreaily  dimmed,  though  not  o1<scured,  the 
brightness  of  his  faeultiea,  and  weakened 
his  |»wcr,  but  not  iuclination,  to  do  good. 
Although  he  coubl  not,  as  formerly,  attract 
liy  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  or  inspire  gra- 
tituile  by  his  skill  and  tenderness  in  alleriat- 
'~  JiH.i3se  1  yet  thecharmof  uaturalpohte- 
and  cheerful  piety  operated  equally  on 
ig  and  old,  high  and  low,  who  were 
— ^I^t  within  his  sphere,  and  iiis|iired 
those  with  warm  attachment  who  knew  him 
>nly  in  the  vale  of  years.  His  family  had 
Jie  ineipreMiUe  r>lcaauru  of  seeing  him 
'alued  anil  beloved  at  a  jieriod  when  many 
ire  thought  useless  memliersuf  society,  thus 
iroving  tliat  neither  youth,  nor  vigour,  nor 
eloquence,  nor  science,  nor  even  usefutneaa, 
snecessarytoconciliatelovo.  Benevolence, 
i  total  forgetfulness  of  self,  and  considero- 
ion  for  others,  will  invest  age  and  infirmity 
vith  the  powcn  of  pleasing,  and  will  ensure 
happiness  to  the  possessor  of  such  a  di^po- 
Instead  of  the  tardy  and  reluctant 
n  of  unwilling  attendimt^,  he  engaued 
I'oteii  attention  ot  all  who  approached 
him  ;  and,  if  he  often  expressed  great  ]>ar- 
tiality  for  the  inhabitants  of  ChicheBter, 
thoy  returned  bis  affection  with  every  iws- 
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nbte  mark  nf  kiuclnesH  nnrl  rej^ni  H«  re- 
tuntnl  his  faculties  till  wllliin  a  f«w  hnurs  of 
his  decetue.  Hia  klHttfniious  haliita  and 
natural  actirity.  joineil  to  a  Sue  constitu- 
tinn.  hail  eDaUvi)  biiu  to  eiijr>y  a  most  ex- 
InMRlinar)'  lenirtb  of  uninterrupted  tieaUh  ; 
for,  except  a  sli>;bt  attack  nn  h\a  lungH^ 
which  he  parrieii  ]>y  ilrinkinf;  the  gnata' 
milk  at  Amubrie,  in  the  Hixhlanilii,  in  1790. 
he  was  never  confiaeil  by  sickness  to  beti 
forty-eight  houn  in  hia  lifo.  To  his  extrvnio 
temprrance  aim  may  fwly  he  attrilmteil, 
under  Proridence,  toiicli  of  the  eomfi.rt  and 
tranquility  nf  liia  <iIl1  Afx  ;  liis  total  fniedom 
fmm  pain  or  irritnbility ;  and  Uie  great 
bleoinc  of  nrcBervirtR  liin  juilinuent  un- 
clouded, and  hif  memnr^  uniiii|>.iiml,  to  the 
close  of  life.  His  remains  were  inturivd,  by 
his  own  eipreiis  dnare,  in  the  mnat  private 
manner,  in  the  villajie  churchyard  of  West 
Hampnett,  near  ChicheatdT.  The  mourners 
were-Lis  sini,  the  Kcv.  John  William 
Mackie  ;  his  nephew,  the  liev.  George  I'or- 
cher,  of  Oakwooil ;  and  his  trienil.  Dr  Fur- 
ben,  who  bail  watched  his  gnwlHal  decline 


with  [ 


mittins 


The  funeml  service  wa«  perfunuwl  by  tde 
wiwthy  Vicar,  the  liev.  (Jecii  (Jreeue,  wiio 
BUudetl  to  his  loHH  in  a  very  feeling  manner, 
in  a  sermon  preached  on  the  suliseijiient 
fiunilay.  The  Itev.  Cliarlea  Hardy  also 
nrencheil  a  funeral  seruiun  at  the  Hab- 
Ileanery  Church  in  Clijchester,  taking  for 
his  text,  "Let  me  die  the  death  iif  the 
lighteouH."  Thin  8e^^uon  wa*  much  ad- 
mired for  its  aimiilicity  and  truth.  Hr 
Mackie  was  nianie-l,  in  17S4.  to  Dorotha 
Haphia,  eldest  daujfliter  of  the  Kev.  John 
Des  Champs  (de  Mareilly),  rector  n(  Pilles- 
den,  Dorset,  and  cha|>lani  to  the  Queen  nf 
PruHiia.  Thin  la'ly  was  allitd  to  some  of 
the  moat  ilhiatrious  Pnileslnnt  families  in 
France.  She  was  much  ailmired  for  the 
brilliancy  of  her  wit  (which  is  hereditary  in 
the  Chamier  family),  as  well  as  for  her  other 
accom) Jishmeots ;  and,  having  been  edu- 
catal  chiefly  amonsKt  trireii.'ners,  became 
deeplT  versed  in  French  literatnre.  She 
liiBy  be  said  to  have  lieen  the  fint  to  ^ive 
to  her  fair  eountrvwomen  a  picture  o£ 
Mwlame  de  S^vignri  in  an  F.n(;IUh  dn-ss.  by 
a  Bpiriteil  translation  which  she  pulilialiii)  in 
1803.  By  this  marriuie,  which  proved  in 
every  reuj-ect  a  moat  happy  one,  as  Mrs 
Hacliie  was  not  only  an  affectionate  and 
exemplary  wife  and  mother,  hut  a  ronirenial 
(riemi  and  companion.  Hr  Macfcie  Mi  one 
■on,  m>w  student  of  Cliri.t  Church,  Oxford, 
■nd  one  dnughter,  widow  of  the  late  lament- 
ad  John  Maokie  T«.lie,  Fj<f|.  Mrs  Mpckie 
diedatVeveyinMaroli  ISI!).  In  concli»I- 
ing  this  slight  biograpbiciil  sketch,  we  muft 
be  permitted  one  remark  on  llr  Mackie's 
very  nre|<oaHessiDi:;  jiersonal  apgiearance— nn 
that  distini^iHlied  lur  which  made  si)  strik- 
irg  an  impreanion  that  he  was  never  foiyot- 
ten  by  thoae  who  hod  once  seen  him.  He 
wan  tall,  and  well  miHle  ;  anil  hia  fine  fore- 
head and  regular  feattiris  were  rendered  ex- 
tnniely  pleasing  by  the  beuevolence  of  his 


smile.  To  the  dignity  of  the  vieille  Cmr 
he  adde.1  all  the  ease  of  moilem  manners  ; 
and  there  was  HOtnethins  of  grace  and  ur- 
banity in  hia  address  which  reminded  his 
viHtorsofBums'hsiipy  expression,— 

Than  Jiul  ■  HlgbUnd  wekomv." 
In  his  youth,  nwintt  tn  the  elegance  of  his 
form,  he  was  admitted  into  the  "  Society  of 
Free  and  Acce|>ted  Masons"  liefore  the 
iiaual  nge,  in  order  lo  take  a  prominent  psrt 
in  a  xplendid  pmcestdon  through  tlie  streets 
of  Auld  Reekie.  A1thnai;h  dissimilar  in 
features  and  complexion,  he  hail  ao  much 
of  tlie  air  and  figure  of  tlie  late  amiable 
Ceranl  Andrewea,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 
(«'bn  lives  in  the  recollection  of  most  of  our 
reailera),  that  he  was  often  taken  for  him  in 
the  streeta  nf  London— particularly  as  he 
wan  in  the  habit  of  dmeinj;  in  ijiack,  and  of 
wearing  a  tumeil-up  or  ahnvel  hat ;  and 
once,  in  the  Dean's  own  church  of  St 
Jaiueaa,  Dr  Mackie  created  no  slight  sur- 
prise by  iKilitely  declining  to  oasUt  at  the 

of  the  persons  in  attendance  on  a  sudih-n 
emergency.  A  fine  imrtmit  of  Dr  Mackie 
was  painted  in  miniature  by  Enpelheart  in 
nU  ;  another,  by  Marchmont  Moi)!^,  in 
ISM),  engraved  by  Freeman  in  the  sainc 
year  ;  a  drawing  in  water-colors,  by  Slater, 
m  IROB  :  nor  can  we  omit  in  this  cataloKue 
nf  excellent  likenesses,  a  small  whole-length 
sitting  Kaure,  in  terra  cntta,  by  Gahagan  nf 
Bath,  wliieli  whh  considered  by  the  critics 
of  the  day  a  masterpiece  of  classical  design 

MACKIIC,  Ahprew.  was  bom  at  -Sau- 
chopp.  in  tiie  neigbliourhnod  of  Crail,  in  the 
year  1^15 ;  and  received  his  education  partly 
at  the  Burgh  and  Par^-chial  School  of  Crwt, 


..e  completed, 
le  year  1R3C  at 

ions  in  the 
>n  brought 


tn  the  meilieol  proforainn, 
hi*  rornmenci'd  iiractioe  in 
and  although  then 


.1  his  . 


of  course,  1 


....  ^-../ityandui..  __ 
prosecution  of  his  bii 

UdukI  greaUy  to  increase.  Not  only  in  the 
town  and  parish  oF  C'uiiar.  but  in  seventlad- 
jiilning  mrishes  also,  bis  services  were 
wiujibt  after,  and  were  duly  nji|>reciateJ. 
One  nphere  of  Dr  .Mackie's  duties  expiiseii 
him  to  more  tbin  an  onlinary  degree  of 
ditiiger,  and  there  ia  no  ilonbt  that  it  was 
in  the  performance  of  hia  duties  hefc— duties 
but  ill  reiiuited— that  he  caught  the  diwawi 
which  brought  him  to  hia  crave.  He  waa 
the  medical  officer  ol  the  Parochial  Poor 
Bi>anl.  In  that  e.iiKicity  he  had  to  visit 
many  of  the  most  wretcheil  hovels  in  the 

Ciace,  and  hail  to  face  disease,  aggmvated 
y  all  the  evils  tiiat  neverfailto  accomiuny 
filth  and  poverty.  He  shrmk  not,  how- 
ever, from  his  tusk,  nor  did  he  tail  when 
such  scenes  as  we  speak  of  came  under  bis 
notice,  to  use  his  best  eodeavours,  in  addi- 
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Uon  to  hU  profwaional  aid,  to  wneliorate. 
tar  as  1i«  Cuuld.  the  destitute  condition  uf 
his  iiatients.     A  very  fuw  daya  before  he 
wastakenill,  hepf    -    '   -""-    -  "'    ' 


Maukictcj  liis  paticnla  wasacknowiwia 
all  who  kuew  hiui.  In  niLnii^nntr  t 
Mck,  hu  munner  was  kind  and  gcntie 
jtgrei:  thut  could  snarcdf  hr.  cimceived  of 


leached  hi»  thirtv-aecraid  ytar. 

MACKENZll:,  LH.XAI.D,  Esq.,  Advo- 
cate, MliBritf' J  Fife.  WB*  1-oni  m  yenr  l»i8  ;— 
ia  nuiihi-w  t<>  the  late  K.ibert  Jiimiisim,  Ail- 
TDCute,  BO  eniineot  CuunMJ  in  bin  ilay ;  and 
is  gmntWn  ot  J<>Ld  JaiiiivBou,  D.  U.,  author 
of  the  Dioti'inaiy  of  the  Suottish  LunKuage. 
Ho  ndidieil  for  the  mnlical  pmfeiwinn,  and 
bwmue  a  licvntiate  of  tha  Koyal  College  of 
KiyHcianB,  aiiil  also  of  tlie  Itoyal  C-jlk-Ke  of 
f^uiuLMHUi  in  IKil).  He  afCeTHanls  studied 
law  in  tlieofliceof  Kir  JaniesCiilnnnCruJK, 
ttnd  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1842.  MrMac- 
huiiiii:  was  ail  A<lvocatu-I>e|iute  for  seveinJ 
yean.  Wliile  he  was  no,  and  in  the  sutn- 
mvT  of  tfl57,  he  )iii:|iarrd  (be  indictment  at 
the  instance  uf  the  Lord- Advocate,  against 
MiM  Madeline  Huith,  and  asnistul  in  cnn- 
duclinKtlMtriaL  In  IfWl  he  wai<a|i]Hiiut«l 
Kberiff  of  Fifmhirp.  Since  that  tieriiid,  tho 
oucTiHis  (lutiea  of  bin  ottice  have  rrceiveil 
from  him  great  attention,  anil  have  i 
»My  liei-n  purfonued  in  a  manner 
cmlitahlu  to  hiuinelf  und  tiatiHfaut<i^ 
tv^al  [irofcssuin  and  the  [iiibUc.     Mr  Moc- 

OTiItT,  and  aa  a  BcholBT  he  is  well  read  ami 
acr'iui|>lii<hed.  As  a  lawyer  and  a  judue, 
heia  Bound  and  iiractiwJ,  anil  liisiudgiiients 
areniucli  rmiiected.  He  iii  greatly  esteeme'l 
by  the  lr>caliiar,  to  the  nieuilvrs  uf  whicli 
be  is  ever  kind  and  courtmiuii ;  and,  in- 
deed, throujtbout  tlie  county  he  is  beid  in 
hii:h  estimation,  in  the  genvral  businvs  of 
which  be  lakes  on  active  sliare.  M  r  Mac- 
kenzie is  honourable  ami  upriKht ;  in  in  ex- 
tensivB  girnctice  at  tlu:  1>ar,  ami  an  etoi|uent 
and  I'ltTKaut  siH'uker.  His  wamith  of  heart, 
unimltiiih  kitidneKH,  and  many  (nniinl  (|aali- 
ties,  endear  liini  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  bin 
intinute  nwociates. 

M  A  C  M  A  itTI  N ,  Mr,  sometime 
teacher  at  Pciulaws,  near  Lesbe.  was  bora 
at  Calhuider  about  the  year  IKn  His 
father  was  a  joiner  in  that  nieturenuue  vil- 
lage, a  honl-working  excellent  man.  He 
receiveil  the  rudimeutH  of  his  education  in 
the  iHirish  Hchool  of  Cillanck-r,  then  taught 
by  an  able  teacher,  the  father  of  the  Ib^v. 
Mr  M'Pherson,  Free  Church  mininter  at 
Larbert  ll'a  attendance  at  nchool  was 
comparatively  brief,  Imt  at  the  e.irly  age  of 
twelve  yean  he  hail  form«l  the  nsoUittoa 
to  be  a  teacher.  When  nut  much  older,  he 
taui^ht  durint[  the  winter  evenings  in  tin 


neighbourhood  of  bis  native  village,  and  at 
that  time  diacovemd  great  aptitude  for  the 
teachers  work.  From  inability,  we  pre- 
sume, to  ]im«ecute  Inn  studies  at  school,  he 
was  Bpiireiiticed  to  bis  father  as  a  joiner, 
anil  after  haling  been  initiated  into  tha 
mysteries  of  tlut  art,  he  went  to  (ilangow 
and  wnuifiht  for  some  time  as  jounieyuian 
in  that  city.  He  never  lust  sight  of  hu  am- 
bition with  reference  to  teaching,  and  in  hia 
miare  hours  lie  diligently  strove  to  qualify 
himself  fur  tliat  imp>rtaut  but  badly-remu- 
nerateil  |>rofeiiiiion.  '  llUimately  he  gave  up 
his  joiner  work,  and  was  aii|>oiuted  maater 
of  tlie  Hcliool  at  I'riiilaws  Works,  near  Les- 
lie, Fifeshire,  where  he  taught  sclioul  for 
several  years  with  great  acce|itance%udiiuu< 
cess,  anil  >iecure-.l  a  wide  circle  of  attached 
friends.  In  thin  situation,  a  most  im[iurtant 
one,  he  remained  for  some  time,  hut  beinj; 
anxious  to  qualify  himself  still  further  for 
his  |iTufeBBiou,  be  rvnounoid  his  situation, 
which  WHS  c<im|>arativety  lucrative,  und  at- 
teniled  the  F.  U  Normal  School  at  E-lin- 
burgh,  and  alH)  clusHes  at  Culle'^e-  After 
having  qualihed  hinuelf  by  such  traininjr, 

' a|iiH)iuted,  we  tliink,  in  the  wint«rof 

..  .  tlie  Free  Church  ScliocI,  Uimi[)aco, 
a  situation  wbicb  he  occupied  up  till  the  day 
of  bis  early  and  lamented  death  in  18S9. 
Under  his  manatjemeut  the  Hicbool  was 
rapidly  acijuiriu};  considerable  local  import- 
ance- He  was  a  akilf  |]1  und  earnest  teacher ; 
and  although  at  the  period  of  his  ap|>oint- 
ment  tbeatlemlanoe  at  the  aclioul  was  small, 
at  tlie  time  of  his  death  it  had  increov^  to 
such  on  extent  as  to  rank  anions  the  first 
schoids  of  the  district.  Mr  M'Mortin  was 
a  certificateil  Imither,  having  jiadi-eii  the  Go- 
vernment examination  in  a  manner  highly 
creditable  to  hiiniielf.  He  was  a  {;eniid- 
hearted  young  man,  jiossesiied  of  extensive 
■ -fomiation  on  extra- iirotefsionol  as  well  aa 
■ofessional  subiects,  and  hail  considerable 
•wers  of  wit  anil  humour.  Por  some  time 
I  acted  as  corrvsponilent  of  the  Falkirk 
HeniM  at  Denny,  uihI  bs  such  discharged 
bin  duty  with  ability  and  tact-  His  sudden 
death  «st  agloom  over  the  district  in  which 
he  reaideil,  where  he  has  left  many  friends 
to  mourn  bis  lues.  Mr  M'Murtin  dieil  sud- 
denly on  the  road  leailingsouth  fromljeiiuy, 
lonly  known  as  the  (ihiHgow  Koad. 
lail  been  complaining  of  something 
wrong  about  his  breast  for  some  time  |iaat, 
but  had  still  been  |>erfoi7uing  his  oneroun 
duties  u|}  to  Satunlay.  He  had  visited 
several  friends  in  the  afternoon  at  itosubunk, 
and  returned  to  his  ivsidenceand  partook  of 
t4.'a,  after  wliich  he  was  induced  to  take  a 
walk.  Ho  luidgot  through  Denny,  and  had 
proceeded  along  the  above  road  abi>ut  a 
Liuartor  ot  a  mile,  when  he  dr.i|)iied  down 
and  almost  instantly  expired.  Fortunately, 
to  prevent  mystery,  there  was  a  party  on 
the  road  on  the  hKik-uut  for  a  friend.  One 
of  this  imrty.  mislakinc  Mr  M'Martin  to 
be  the  friend,  oddrosied  him  as  such,  to 
whicbMrM'Martln  paidnoattention.  He 
had  not  proceeded  manjyonls  when  he  fell. 
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It  is  supposed  that  death  was  caused  by  ' 
aneurism  of  the  aorta,  which  the  appearance 
of  the  body  confirmed. 

MACNEILL,  Duncan,  of  Colonsay,  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  President  of  the  Court  t»f 
Session,  is  connected  with  Fife  as  an  alum- ' 
BUS  of    the    University  of    St.   Andrews.  | 
This  eminent  Lvwyer  and  judfjre,  who  is  the  ; 
son  of  the  late  Joim  M'Neill,  Esq.  of  Colon-  ' 
say,  Argyleshire,  and  brother  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  John  M*Neill,  G.C.B.,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Privy  Council,  was  born  at  Colon- ' 
say  about  the  year  171)1^.     After  the  usual , 
preliminary  studies,  he  was  sent  to  St  An-  • 
drews    University,   where  he   greatly  dLs- 
tinguished  himself,  obtaining  high  honours. 
Mr  M*lireill  then  devoted  his  attention  to  i 
the  study  of  law  at  Edinburgh,  and,  enter- 1 
ing  the  legal  profession,  was  calle<l  to  the  j 
Scottish  Bar  in  1816,  where  his  talents  and 
the  independence  of  his  character  acquired  I 
for  him  universal  esteem.     His  chief  charac- 
teristics as  a    jdeader  were,  dignity  and 
energy,    accuracy    and    acutone-ss,   perfect 
8elf-p<»ssesaion  and  ]>er«uasive  eloquence.   In 
1825  he  was  api^ointed  Sheriff  of  Perthshire, 
and  at  subsenuent  jMiriods  successively  tilled 
the  offices  of   S()licit(»r-General  and  Lonl- 
Advocate  of  Scotland.     While  holding  the 
latter  office,  he  re]iresented  the  county  of 
Argyle  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was 
the   principal  means  in  1845  of  carrying 
through  the  Act  then  pa'^.sed  for  the  amentl- 
ment  «>f  the  laws  relating  to  the  poor.     In 
1851  he  was  elevated  to  the  Bench  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Colonsay,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  succeeiled  the  Right  Hon.  Davicl 
Boyle  as  Lord  I*resi(lent  of  the  Court  of 
Session.      His   Lonlship  has   been   highly 
esteemed  by  all  parties,  and  his  opinions  are 
always  received  with  the  utmost  respect. 
As  an  orator,  he  has  few  ecjuals.     As  a 
judge,  he  is  eminently  distinguished,  and  of 
whom  Scotland  may  well  be  proud.     He  has 
never  been  excelled  in  the  qualities  betitting 
that  hitrh  position,  whether  as  regards  judi- 
cial ability,  or  propriety  of  demeanour — in 
the  power  of  sifting  to  the  bott(»m  every 
dispute<l  problem — in  the  vigorous  gra.sp  of 
apprehension— in  the  thorough  knowle<lge 
of  law — or  in  the  clear  and  lucid  exposition 
of  the  grounds  on  which  his  judgments  pro- 
ceed.    One  fact  we  cannot  help  stating,  as 
from  it  some  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the 
man.     From  the  perio«l  of  his  a])pointment 
to  the  Chair  in  May  1852,  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent has  never,  up  to  the  present  time,  Iwen 
absent  at  any  meeting  of  Court,  ordinary 
or  extraordinary,  except  up«m  one  single 
day,  and  that  day  he  was  pi-esiding  in  the 
High  Court  of  Justiciary  during  an  unusu- 
ally protracted  trial.     We  may  add  that  he 
has  never,   by  his  absence  from  Court  at 
the  hour  of  its  meeting,  acciilental  or  other- 
wise, caused  the  delay  of  a  single  minute  of 
its  proceedings. 

MACNEILL,  SirJohn',G.C.B.,  Knight 
of  the  Lion  and  Sun  of  Persia,  a  diphtma- 
tist,  was  born  in  1705.  He  was  educjited  in 
St  Andrews  University,  and  on  tliat  ac- 
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count  this  short  notice  of  him  is  here  re- 
corded. He  subsequently  joined  the  Bom- 
bay army.  In  1821  he  was  sent  to  Persia 
as  iissistant  to  the  Charge  d  Affiiires ;  in 
18,'U  he  became  Assistant  Secretary ;  in 
1834  was  British  Minister,  and  remained  in 
that  position  till  1844.  For  his  services  in 
Persia  he  was  created  G.C.B.  in  1839.  Sir 
John  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  him  of  observing  the  {leculi- 
arities  of  Oriental  customs  and  government. 
He  was  chosen  as  President  of  the  Scottish 
Poor- Law  Boaixl  on  his  return  to  his  native 
country.  He  was  also  engaged  in  the  en- 
quiry into  the  state  of  the  army  Inifore  Se- 
bjistopol,  for  which  service  he  was  sjxjcially 
fitted  on  account  of  his  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  the  resources  ot  the  neighbouring 
countries.  He  was  nominated  a  member  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  1857  as  a  recognition 
of  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  na- 
tion. 

MACONOCHIE  of  Meadt)wbank  and 
PitUver,  The  Family  of.— The  family  of 
Campbell  aiuis  Maconochie  of  Inverawe,  in 
Argyleshire,  now  of  Meailowbank,  descends 
from  Sir  Neil  Campbell  of  Lochow,  the  an- 
cestor of  the  ducal  House  of  Argyle,  by  his 
sec<"»nd  wife,  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Camenm 
of  Lochiel.  The  eldest  son  of  that  marriage 
was  Duncan  Campbell,  who  got  a  grant  of 
the  estate  of  Inverawe  and  Cruachan  from 
David  II.,  A.D.  13;50.  His  eldt»$t  son  was 
namcKl  Dougall,  after  his  mother's  family, 
and  Dougall's  eldest  son  Duncan,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  Celtic  custom,  was  patro- 


nymically    M'Dowill 


Ve 


Conachie  ;    he 


named  his  son  also  Duncan,  who  was  thus 
M'Conochie    Ve    Conochie,  the    son    and 
grandson    of    Conochie    or    Duncan,    and 
henceforth  the  jiatronymic  api>ellati(m  Ma- 
conochie came  to  be  adoptetl  by  each  suc- 
ceeding chieftain  of  the  family  of  Campbell 
of  Inverawe,  while  the  cadets  still  bore  the 
■  name  of  CampbelL     From  the  Campbells  of 
i  Inverawe  sprmg  the  Campbells  of  Shirwan, 
'  Kilmartm,  and  Cruachan.     In  1660,  Dou- 
gall Campbell,  or,  as  he   was  called,   the 
'  Maconochie  of  Inveraugh,  joined  in  the  re- 
'  bellion  of  Argyll,  in  whose  armament  of  the 
clan  he  held  the  rank  of  Major,  and  was 
tried  with  the  Marquess  in  1661,  and  at- 
tainted.    He  and  his  eldest  son,  Duncan, 
i  were  soon  afterwards  executed  at  Carhsle. 
Duncan's  eldest  son,  James  Mivc«i«.>chie, 
who,  at  his  father's  death,  was  Httlo  more 
I  than  nine  years  old,  in  1680  succeeded  in 
getting  some  compensation,  together  with 
j  the  family  residence  in  the  city  of  Edin- 
I  burgh,   from    his  grand-uncle,   Archibald, 
who,  at  the  reversal  of  attainder,  after  his 
brother's  death,  got  ntissession  of  the  estate 
of  Inverawe.      With  this  money  he  pur- 
chased the   property  of  Meadowbank,  in 
Midlothian,  which  his  descendant  still  pos- 
sesses, and  where,  adoi>tiug  the   Lowland 
customs,  all  the  family  took  the  name  of 
Maconochie.  James  married  Mary  Stewart, 
and  was  succeede^l  by  his  only  son,  Alex- 
ander Maconochie,  of  Meadowbank,  who 
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IDBrTwd  Issbdta,  dnaghter  of  Allan  ot  Col- 
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Ian  MikConiKhiu,  Lunl  Mnuluvbaub,  the 
very  euiin«it  aiul  ■ci<:I1titic  Jud^e.  Ho 
m&rrinl  Kliiabstb,  dau^libir  i>f  Anili-ew 
■WeUwcMKl.  K«|.  of  OMv-ick.  by  Ano«,  b« 
wi[)),«ldiii>t(litueliUruf  SirllAiive  Pnutun, 
But.  of  Valkydulil,  tuil  hxl  uhuu  Alux- 
■nder,  lii»  lurir  (ut  wliom  a  wpajate  nuliee 
in  ^kb),  auil  othur  childrrn.  Liml 
McMlimUnk  dixd  in  IHlli,  and  w.is  buo- 
CMded  hv  hia  hod  MacorKvliie. 

MAC'ONOCHIEWKLLWOOD,  Alex- 
AKDEK,  HO  eniiiiuut  Judgo  ouil  k'ila  Fru- 
pri<;t»r,  «ui)lH)ni  iu  Msrch  1777,  anddiul  in 
it«Y.  18U1.  In  Mr  JUcmncliiu- WtJlwond 
IB  liait  line  uf  tbv  last 


Harioit  juiaetl  tbe  borsii  far  Iwck 
jax  ITSU,  liu  was  Muior  til  l.urd  Bcnughf 
who  put  on  Lit  gown  in  tliu  fnlluTint;  yiai. 
Hl'  vas  »iwHl  tn  thu  lietiuli  by  tlix  title  uf 
Liinl  Mtwluvliank  in  IRl'J,  ere  yet  Cran- 
atiHin,  Miinvreitf,  C-ockliiim,  mill  Jeffrey 
bad  attiuneil  their  full  renown.  ACter 
twvDty-fiiur  yean  of  n-rvico  na  a  jud^,  he 
letired  in  1843,  ami  evur  uftumiirdii  liinl 
tlie  liFs  uf  a  oniitry  (.'cntlfiiian,  chiefly  at 
Meiuli>wbunk,  near  Kirknewtiai ;  to  whioh 
piopertj  he  wimu  yeani  H|J<i  added,  by  Huo- 
Cemion,  tbu  voliu'ile  entailvd  estates  of  Linr- 
Tock  uid  Filliver,  in  h'ife.  Va  the  bench 
be  eiioceil  a  liuve  iiiiare  iif  lejjal  i 
snd  arrivtid  pniiii)iUy  at  a  deddtxl 

OD  the  coiH  IwfiiTe  hiiu.    At  tlic  bol 

ha  unmiratiunably  tM  iiliort  of  thu  very  re- 
markable judltiol  iBiwer  uf  tiin  father,  ibo 
flnt  Lord  Meadowbank.  In  anntlier  vu- 
paui^— tliat  of  a  patron  of  Che  Hue  artu— 
hi*  LoRlahiii  li>n}{  ocei>|>ied  )Kirliap<i  the 
munt  c-mnfiiciiouH  pmitinn  in  Eclinl>uri;h, 
directiDi;.  as  lie  chirfty  diJ,  tlie  couuuiU  oF 
the  Uoanl  of  AI^nuFiu^turex  in  Edild.uivh, 
wIiiiik:  bcIkioI^  of  artatiil  C'lllectionii  in  art 
affordeil  the  main  eouti-en  nE  jmblic  educo- 
IJon  iu  that  de|Hvtiueut.  In  tlie^  matten 
hid  Liinlxbiptiink  a  warm  iiitcrvst,  aiidcun- 
thliuhHl  liin  infli^jiitial  aid  toworiLi  forward' 
injf  thoHi!  cnllectjond  which  are  now  attjun- 
iiit;  Buch  Ratiafuctory  ditueiiiiniia  in  tliia 
city.  Iu  theearl};  iitru)fi;1eii  of  the  Scottish 
Academy  fur  artiatic  ludLjiendeiice  (cou- 
mouicirated  in  tlia  tinj^a  uf  ' '  Sixittiih  Art 
and  National  EncciurD|;enitnC  "),  hia  Lunl- 
^)|>  wnn  nr^nuiled  by  tlie  aduleiniciuns  as 
the  leader  of  thiue  uontleuicn  of  ntuk  and 
pnuUou  who  uiihctl  the  cause  of  hiy  ratrijii- 
ige  of  art,  and  be  tiiua  bucaoie  tbu  object  of 
nther  unfruulty  feelings  on  tlieirpart;  but 
theaii  contcntiiina  baint;  ni>w  hap[iily 
did,  hi«  Lunlahip  will  take  his  iilace  a 

thine  who  have  |>layHd  a  lead iii|{  part ...  . 

hiitor;  ot  the  Ene  arti  in  Scotluiiii.  This 
dintii^guiiibed  lavryer  married,  iu  IltO^,  Anni 
ddeHt  dauubtiir  of  tite  Ki);ht  lion,  the  Lor 
Preidilent  fiobert  JHair,  biuI  had  iaxuel  H 
«iaiif'irBome  time  Sheritfof  Eiut  Luthiai 
and  Rat  in  Parliament  for  the  Anatrutht.. 
District  of  Burgha  before  tile  paesiiii;  of  the 
Ueform  Act.     He  alio  filiad  the    ■"        ' 


Solidtor-Genera],  and  aubsequently,  befora 
luB  eleva^on  to  the  bench,  became  Li^rd* 
Advocate.  He  uoa  succeetlcd  by  liiH  bud, 
M  A  C  O  N  O  C  H I E  .  \V  E  L  L  W  O  O  D, 
llan-AleXandeb,  Eaq.  of  Meailowbank 
Uouw,  Midlotliian,  and  Pitliver  Houw,  Iu 
the  county  of  Fife,  formerly  Prof esaor  of  I  Awa 
ill  the  University  of  (jlasgow  ;  bom  in  1806 ; 
numed,  tint,  £llen,  daiiKbter  of  T.  Wig- 
gtn,  E«q.  of  Harley  tStreet,  London ;  and, 
secondly,  in  lS5y,  Lady  Margaret  Penny 
Ualryiuple,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Ktb 

■-.iiell 

knd  keeuer  of  tlie  Privy  Seal  in  the  reign  of 
(Jiieen  Mary,  known  aa  one  of  the  extraor- 
dinary Lords  of  SeBston  by  the  title  of  Lnnl 
Lotbiiigton,  141N>-15Kli.  Aid,  tiir  William 
Maithiiid,  lu/i  eld«it  sun.  Secretary  to  Queen 
Mary.  3rd,  Jobn  Maitland  Lord  of  Thirl- 
ond  Bon  of  Sir  Ilichanl,  Secretary 

.    tbe  Ciintli,  and  Chancellor  of  Scot- 

Und,  known  dIho  dh  a  writer  of  Scuttuh  and 
Latin  prwtry ;  bom  about  1537,  died  1596. 
4tb,  Joliu,  jjrandaon  of  tje  latter,  Duke  of 
Lauderdale,  a|>artix»u  of  Charles  the  Kecond, 
appointed  ik-cretury  of  State  and  High  Cotn- 
niiMiouer  of  Scotland  after  tlie  Botoration, 
l(>m-lbH2.  &th,  James,  Karl  uf  Laudec- 
■-ile,  eldi'st  son  uf  Jaioen,  tile  seventh  EarL 
MAITLAKD,  Sir  Fuedeuick  Lewis,  a 
dlstitiguislitiJ  naval  officer,  sun  i>f  Itear-Ad- 
Diiral  the  Honourable  l-'redcrick  Luwii  MaJt- 
land,  of  liaukeilbiur,  woB  born  them  on  the 
7th  Heiitember  177a.  His  father  waa  tbo 
ixth  aon  of  Charles,  sixth  Earl  of  Lauder- 
ale,  and  bis  inrither  was  Margaret  Dick, 
eiresa  of  liankcillourandLiniloreB,  in  Fife, 
1  riifbtof  her  uiolber,  sister  of  James  Mac- 
ill  uf  Kankeillour,  who  cLiimeil  the  title  of 
'iscount  of  Oxford.  Hu  commenced  hia 
uavol  career  at  an  early  age,  and  in  bis  sin- 
teenth  year  waa  ap]Hiiuted  Lieutenant  of  the 
*  -idromeda,  32guna.  He  aftemarda  served 
Lord  Duncan's  Hag-ship,  tue  Venerable, 
till  1797,  when  be  waa  appointed  by  Lord 
St  Vincent  First  Lieutenant  of  the  King- 
fitiLer,  sloop-of-war,  in  which  be  asuiBtwl  at 
the  ua|>ture  of  many  privateers  bebioginy  to 
the  eueniy ;  one  of  which,  La-lietHey,  a 
aloop  of  li  guns  anil  118  inen,  defended  tier- 
self  with  considerable  bravery  j  and  upon 
prize  money  for  the  vessel  lieiiig  distributed, 
the  Kiugfihber  crew  sulMcribeil  £oV  to  pur- 
chafie  Lieutenant  Maitiand  a  aword.  In 
L>eccmber  17'J8  the  Kiuglisber  waa  wrecked 
at  the  entrance  of  tilt  Togus,  wlien  pruceed- 
ing  to  sea  uniler  the  temriorary  couhiiuikI  of 
Lieutenant  Maitiand,  who,  on  bi*  arrival  at 
(.iiiirultar,  was  tried  by  aCourtMortud,  and 
honourably  admitted.  He  waa  iuimeiluitely 
after  ar>poinl«d  Flog- Lieu  tenant  U<  Karl  Hi 
Vincent,  and  July  7,  ll'Ji),  waa  sent  to  re- 
connoitre the  French  and  Spanish  fleeta, 
when,  falhng  in  with  them  the  following 
uiomiog,  he  waa  surruunded,  and  compelled 
to  surrender.  He  was  conveyed  prisouerto 
tlie  flatf-Bhip  of  Admiral  Cravino,  who  ra- 
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oeived  him  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  a 
few  days  after  i^ermitted  him  to  return  to 
Gibraltar,  without  being  exchanged.  After 
being  Commander  of  the  Cameleon  sloop,  he 
was,  December  10, 1800,  appointed  by  Lord 
Keith  to  tlie  Waa^senaar,  64 ;  but  as  that 
ship  was  lying  at  M  alta  unfit  for  service,  be 
obtained  permission  to  accompany  the  ex- 
pedition against  the  French  in  Egvpt,  where 
nis  conduct  in  command  of  the  armed 
launches  employed  to  cover  the  landing  of 
8ir  Kalph  Abercromby's  army,  and  in  the 
subsequent  battles  of  March  13  and  21, 1801, 
obtained  him  the  thanks  of  the  naval  and 
military  Commanders-in-Chief.  In  October 
1802  he  was  appointed  to  the  Loire  frigate, 
mounting  4G  guns,  two  boats  of  which  dur- 
ing the  night  of  June  27,  1803,  carried  the 
French  national  brig  Venteux,  lying  close 
under  the  batteries  of  the  Isle  of  ikm.  In 
the  succeeding  March  he  captured  the 
Braave  French  ship  privateer;  and  in  Au- 
gust following,  while  cruising  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  homeward-bound  convoys, 
after  a  pursuit  of  20  hours,  and  a  running 
fight  of  15  minutes,  he  made  himself  master 
of  the  Blonde,  of  30  U-pounders  and  240 
men.  On  June  3,  1805,  he  entered  Muros 
Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  the  fort  hav- 
ing been  gallantly  carried  by  Mr  Yeo,  his 
First  Lieutenant,  he  ttK>k  possession  of  all 
the  enemy's  vesi«els  lying  in  the  road.  On 
the  27 til  of  the  same  month  the  Common 
Council  of  the  C'ity  of  London  voted  him 
their  thanks  for  his  distinguisheil  conduct  on 
this  occasion,  and  about  the  same  |>erio<l  he 
receive<l  an  elegant  sword  trom  the  Commit- 
tee at  Lloyd's.  On  October  18,  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Cork  voie<l  him  the  freeilom  of  that 
city,  in  a  silver  box.  He  afterwards  cap- 
ture! the  French  frigate  La  Libre,  of  40 
guns,  and  subsecjuently  the  Princess  of 
Peace,  Spanish  privateer;  and  November 
28,  1806,  ne  was  ai)pointed  to  the  Emerald 
frigate,  on  board  of  which  he  made  several 
important  captures  of  French,  Spanish,  and 
American  vessels.  After  serving  on  the 
Halifax  and  West  India  stations,  ho  was 
earlv  in  1815  removed  to  the  Beller()i)hon, 
74,  m  which  he  was  sent  to  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  two  French  frigates  and  two  cor- 
vettes lying  at  Kochefcu-t.  While  there,  he 
effectually  frustrated  the  plans  of  Napoleon 
for  his  e8ca])e  by  sea,  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  fal- 
len Emjien^r  surrendered  to  him  on  the  15th 
of  J  uly.     On  their  arrival  at  Plymouth,  and 

I>reviou8  to  his  removal  to  the  Northumber- 
and,  his  illustrious  captive  sent  one  of  his 
attendants  to  Captain  Maitland,  proposing 
to  present  him  with  a  gold  box  Ci)ntaining 
his  i>ortrait,  set  with  diamonds,  an  offer 
which  the  latter  declined  ;  an<l  some  time 
after  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Edinhurgh 
Annual  Rrifister^  correcting  several  mis- 
statements contained  in  that  publication 
respecting  his  prisoner.  In  Octol>er  1818  he 
was  appomtetl  to  the  Vengeur,  74,  on  board 
of  which,  in  December  J  820,  he  conveyed 
the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  from  Naples  to 
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Leghorn,  on  his  wajf  to  attend  the  Ckmgress 
at  Laybach.  On  his  Majesty's  landing,  he 
personally  invested  Captain  Maitland  with 
the  insignia  of  a  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Order  of  St  Ferdinand  and  of  Merit,  and 
presented  him  with  a  valuable  gold  box, 
containing  his  portrait  set  with  diamonds. 
Subsequently  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Kear-Admiral,  and  appointed  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  the  East  Indies.  He 
died  on  board  his  fiag-ship,  the  Wellesley, 
at  sea,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bombay,  Decem- 
ber 30,  18J^9.  He  was  nominated  a  Com- 
panion of  the  Bath  in  1815,  and  a  Knight 
Commander,  Noveml>er  17,  1830. 

MAITLAND,  James,  bom  18th  Ajpril 
1800,  is  second  surviving  son  of  the  late 
Chas.  Maitland,  Esq.  of  Kankeillour,  county 
of  Fife,  by  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  David 
Johnston,  Esq.  of  Lathrisk,  in  the  same 
shire.  He  is  brother  of  Commander  Lewis 
Maitland,  R.N.  ;  nephew  of  the  late  K^aur- 
Admiral  Sir  Fred.  Lewis  Maitland,  K.C.B., 
who  made  him  his  heir  ;  first  cousin  of  the 
present  Commander  Wm.  Heriot  Maitland, 
R.N.  ;  and  cousin  also  of  Kear-Admiral 
the  Hon.  Sir  Anthony  Maitland,  C.B., 
K.C.M.G.,  and  Capt.  Sir  Thos.  Maitknd, 
K.N.,  K.C.B.  His  grandfather,  Hon.  Freil. 
Lewis  Maitlauil,  a  Captain  in  the  11.  N.,  was 
son  of  Charles,  sixth  Earl  of  Liuiderdale, 
and  had  one  brother,  Richard,  a  Colonel  in 
the  arm}',  and  another,  John,  a  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  in  the  K.M.  He  commanded  the 
Elizabeth,  74,  in  Kepiwl  and  Rodney's 
actions,  and  afterwards  captured  a  French 
64-gun  shij).  This  officer  entered  the  navy 
22d  Dec.  1818,  as  First  Oass  Volunteer,  on 
boanl  the  Vengeur,  74,  Captain  Fred.  Lewis 
Maitland,  and  during  the  two  following 
years  was  employed  on  the  North  Sea, 
South  American,  and  MetUterrauean  Sta- 
tions. He  then,  until  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant,  10th  July  1820,  served  as 
Midshipman  and  Mate,  again  in  South 
America,  as  also  at  Portsmouth,  ami  in  the 
West  Indies,  in  the  Aurora,  40,  Caf)tain 
Henry  Pi*escot,  Gauges,  84,  Capt.  Patrick 
Campljell,  and  Allegator,  28.  He  next 
cruizeil  for  some  months  on  the  station  last 
mentional,  in  the  Ferret,  10,  Capt.  Henrv 
Gosset,  and  was  subsequently  appointecf, 
18th  Jan.  1828,  to  the  Tribune,  42,  Captains 
John  Wilson  and  John  Alex.  Duntze,  at- 
tached to  the  force  in  the  Pacific,  whence  he 
returned  home  at  the  close  of  1831 ;  17th 
October  18;V2,  to  the  Portsmouth  Yacht,  as 
Flag-Lieutenant  to  his  uncle.  Sir  F.  L. 
Maitland,  Admiral-Superintendent  at  that 
port,  and  2d  September  1834,  in  a  similar 
capacity  to  the  Thalia,  40,  bearing  the  flag 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hoi>e  of  Kear-Admiral 
Patrick  Campbell.  He  went  on  half-pay 
in  the  summer  of  1835,  and  has  not  been 
since  afloat.  He  acquired  his  present  rank 
9th  May  18:50.  Commander  Maitland  (the 
senior  of  his  rank  on  the  list  of  1836),  mar- 
ried, first,  in  March  1836,  Emma,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Mague  Willing,  Esq.,  of  Fhila- 
delphia,  and  (that  lady  dying  in  June  1838) 
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■ecnnill;,  9>th  Auguxt  ISK,  Fraacin  Harriet, 
daashter  .>t  the  Ute  liichaM  Samuel  Shurt, 
£bo.  xFEcllinirtoaOmve.  Lmc.ilDBbire. 

MAITLAND,  Wm.   Hebiut,   hom  M 
Jii1ylSll!,iii»a:cmiiB')nof.lai       


and  first  cnaiiiQ  of  Commander  Jnmn 
Maitlunil,  K.N.  Thi*  atflcer  entered  thr 
navj  IGth  OctulHT  IfUS,  aa  Firnt  CUwb 
VolimtctT  cin  bouil  thu  Ciub>r,  Sfi.  Cuptnin 
Liinl  Jolin  H»y,  Bi]<l  in  Jiik  IKUi,  after 
havlnB  Wn  emiiliiywl  nn  thaHoiueKtatiim, 
mud  ufFtlir  Norili  (.'-iKMtof  KroLindiiriuHbhe 
eiril  anir,  muoveil  u  miilsiiipmnn  tn  the 
ViuiKiianl,80,  caiiumanilBdii  ■■  ■"  "■ 
■     "      unsthe" 

^ ..  _..B'ikf7',~th.      - ,. 

72,  beiiriiiK  tha  Hug  irf  ]iu  uncle  Sir  Frwl. 
ijewia  Maitland,  hn  loirvfil  ai  mat«  of  that 
nhi])  at  the  takiiiK  (if  ('urTnchet  ia  Fehraary 
lam  and  in  ber  boatii  In  a  Hkinoixh  at 
lluabclir,  in  tbe  Tertian  GnlF,  in  Aiiril  of 
the  same  year.  Hi«  apiiiiiutment>  m  lieute- 
nant, a  rank  he  attained  nn  the  Hitth  nf  the 
innnth  but  menti'ined,  a|>i>car  tn  liiivu  bepn 
— ledi  July  IlUn.  t>i  tlie  HviuHnlh.  IR. 
Otptain  VVimain  Warren— Sid  June  1H40. 
aaaia  tn  tbu  Wellnlev.  C'n])Uin  Thomas 
Maitloivl— inth  Out.  IKII.  tn  tlw  cninmaixl 
nf  the  AlirrrinF,  ID— and  30th  Ke|it.  llU2,  tn 
the  Klanile.  42,  CujitninThiniioB  Bniircliier. 
Id  the  Hyacinth  Mr  Miutland  woa  in 
MClinn  with  the  enemy'a  junka  alOhueapfe; 
ud  when  in  tlm  Wellesley,  he  anniiited  in 
drnioliahins  the  encmyV  lirtiGcatinnit  nt  the 
Jutter  |ilu»— Innileil,  duriii;;  the  attack  nn 


BiiK,  uf  u  party  nf  mia- 


little  Tycuekter.  npikiiiy  nt  the  i 

fbi  KU"",  B'Ud  dtntmyinu'  a  neiuhlmiirinit  en- 
caniiiinent,  and  uuiteii  in  the  nperatiiiiu 
BcainHt  Canton,  Aiiioy,  Oiuiuui,  SnniiKhai, 
and  NJTiKpu.  Id  t)ie  nttiwk  Upnn  Amny 
hi*  HkuU  wu  (mctured,  and  ha  wua  othrr- 
wiao  lunuli  injunxL  Durinif  hii  cniomand 
of  tlic  Aliierine,  we  find  him  pitrticiilarly 
mentioned  for  hiii  cnmliict  ut  the  cn|<tnn>  of 
Cbapon,  where,  after  he  hiwl  uuirtted  in 
laDdini;  the  trooiu,  he  nciaiuipnniEd  them  nn 
their  ailrance,  and  witli  Iiia  nwn  baniN  ulew 
two  nionilarinB.  He  wan  nl-io  i-nipluyed  iu 
the  lanie  »e«el  in  mirvuyinK  the  VunKt«e- 
Kianic,  aiul  w.-u  |in»-nt  in  the  aetiim  with 
the  UviMuD).'  batlerii^,  nnd  at  thr  nucilica> 
ton  nf  Nankin;;.  On  liis  irtum  tn  Fnii'laii'l 
in  Uie  niimdu,  in  March  1843.  Mr  Maitload 
fnund  that  bis  serricea  lisil  lu-sured  him  a 
enuinuinilar'H  cominiHainn  dated  2:M  Uec. 
1842.  Hh  Wt  Bp]»<intuu-iit  wa>  ^el  Jan. 
IMG,  to  the  cimimand  of  the  Eleotm.  14, 
fitting  for  the  North  American  and  Went 
India  Station,  where  be  n-mnincd  until  bia 
health  nUiged  him  tu  invalid  iu  Alareh 
1847. 

MAITLAND,  or  {^osneb  Dame  Cathv 
BIHR.  Lin<Uirw<  Houne,  reUct  nf  the  late 
AdoiiriJ  Sir  Frederick  MiueUiid,  K.C.B. 


Lady  MaiUanit  wan  Irish    by   birth,   bei 


prielor  in 
bum  in  tl 


.  ..  the  year  1785.  She  ha.)  fiurviied 
the  bite  !jir  Fmlerich,  her  husband,  for  up- 
wanU  of  a  quarter  nf  a  cautury.  ThroiiRh 
him,  who  died  in  the  Eaat  Indies  in  1039. 
where  be  waa  Cimunander-in-Cbief  of  Her 
Majfsty'a  Nary  on  that  station,  jjody  Moit- 
latid  connected  the  ;ireiieut  time  with  tha 


the  BeUemtihnn,  that  the  Ureat  Nanoleoi 
HurrendEced  himself  at  Uncbelnrt.  F.irtfai 
■vioea  Sir  Frederick  v 

I.  frnrii  1 

_   „  iKiiiiibed  by  ¥»- 

rioiw  ordure  from  Coiitineubu  SorerelKna, 
Lnilv  Maithind  spent  lici  widnwhcHxT  at 
Liudiires  Home,  wlucb  was  built  by  her 
buHliUDd,  thou);h  idie  nccniionaJly  wintered 
at  an  ICu|-liiih  watvrin),'- place.  This  elegant 
inannion  u  protljly  situated  on  tbe  «ide  nf  ■ 
Lindnres    Lnch.      When   renideat    in  tbu 


of  her  hunUuid's  wiJe-si'.rea'i  family "umneo- 
•'-  —      '-'iB  diipen>ied  a  liberal  hoii|>it«]ity 


emembmul  in  the iliatricrt  JHiih  by  birth, 
ler  father  beiDga  lande-l  pmprietnrin  tha 
inunty  of  Cork,  ahe  yet  beca! 


andMtacbed  au]i{>nrlvr.  There  lieiii^ 
..„  _ua  of  tbu  mamagu,  Linilnrea  UuuM 
and  ETOunds,  with  tliu  (state  nt  Jlumell 
Mill,  deiKwndtoCapt  Jan.  Maitland,  H,N., 
uejihew  of  the  late  Sir  FrvJerifk  Mait- 
laiiii.  Lady  Midtbuid  die<l  at  liiiduna 
H.Bise  on  Mnudny  the  filh  .rf  March  IftKl, 
in  the  eiijhUeth  year  ut  her  age,  and  twvnty- 
aixtll  of  her  widowhwKl. 

MAIXIOLM,  Auju-inm,  of  Lahore, 
wail  the  Hiu  nf  Sir  Jnho  Miticolm,  and  waa 
admitted  odvorate  ou  tha  flth  Feb.  167ii. 
Un  the  3d  :{nveiDher  ISSl,  he  wiu  a|>- 
iH.intod  Sheriff- Depute  of  the  count;  of 
Hfe  by  the  I-rivy  Council,  until  they  sbouU 
recall  the  Cniomiwiinn  nf  tlie  .Shonft-Prin- 
eiiul.  the  EuK  of  Ualcarres,  who  then  ro- 
fiWBl  t.1  Uke  the  test.  On  the  llitb  FoU 
1IM7,  hu  was  ailuiitted  an  Unlinary  Lord  of 
Sawiinn,  in  place  of  .Sir  Ahtiander  Seaton 
nf  I'ltuddifen,  removeil  abnit  Fnurteen 
□lunth)!  betonj  fnr  bis  n[i|K»)tinn  to  Minia- 
tem.  He  waa  an  unaucoeBatuI  camliibit* 
fnr  the  seat  in  the  Court  of  Justiciary, 
vacant  by  the  removal  of  Lnril  Hiircone, 
but  waa,  thmuBh  the  iiiHucnct'  nf  bia  potnin, 
tlu:  Earl  nf  Italc(lr^el^  apiHiinted  Chamber. 
Uin  nf  Fife,  in  December  ItiN?,  and  a  Privv 
Councillor  in  July  1688,  but  wna  deprivnl 
nf  aU  then.  nlGu.'n.  at  the  nutbrcakin,;  >it 
which  he  was  aubjected  to  a  short  im- 
priannmeni 

MALONE,  Robert  L.,  was  a  native  of 


MAT 
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eouiwi  into  tbe  quagmire  oF  diiiappaintiDent, 
lod  oomplelely  miBtrattsi  their  heartless 
desipi  of  nsndoring  sume  poor  iinfonunntu 
wight  destitute  of  a  home.  ThmuRhoiit  his 
whole  lifu,  this  singQlarlj  gifted  indiviJuiil'H 
sole  aim  was,  as  the  pent  says— 

■'  Longing  to  wipe  cub  Uir,  to  heal  euh  groin." 


reaching  her  ileatJnittioD,  the  sighiD^  lover 
was  once  more  the  flaminc  pnlitidan — 
i|iiicklf  became  a  member  nl  the  London 
Corresponiling  Hodety,  anrt  waa  on  terma 
of  intimacy  with  ThomM  Huily,  Home 
Tookc,  Tbelwall,  and  others  of  the  leading 
lietormers  of  the  period.  On  the  apprehen- 
-'--  of  those  worthies  for  treason  against 
iiivemment,  our  hero  waa  cotrntrainad 
ijieJ  to  the  Island  of  Jersey, 


a  Cuusiderabli!  dis- 

MATHIESON,  Alexanpeh.  of  Sandy- 
Imowes,  waa  torn  in  the  year  I771>  and 
served  hia  apprenticeship  to  a  wri(;ht,  in 
Newhurch.  Kmart,  kind-beartnl,  and  of  a 
Joyous  disposition,  hu  was  a  e^'"'''''!  fi- 
Tourite  with  the  young  men  of  liis  own 
age  ;  anil  tall,  haudsomo,  and  remnrhoiblG 
for  manly  beauty,  aa  we  have  heard  an 
old  Luly  say — "  his  company  was  no  lens 
prized  bj  his  female  »e<tuaintances  ;  wbUc 
[•old,  aspiring,  and  imt>ul9ivo,  hia  npirit 
caught  fire  at  the  new  doctrines  of  liberty, 
ec|uaUty,  aad  fraternity,  and  pliiut-eii 
hua  at  unco  into  tlie  troubled  ocean  ol 
politics."  At  that  time,  only  eight  indi- 
Tjduala  in  the  town  of  Newburgh  dared  to 
MSert  that  the  representation  of  the  countrj' 
in  Parliament  was  defective,  and  shoiild  be 
made  right,  and  tlie  youngest  and  m< 
forward  ofthesowosMrMatliiegon.  Flue-, 
ms^ieecb,  be  waRBOoa  a  villain  or.itor.and, 
too  mdupendent  to  allow  disi^retJon  to  briille 
his  tongue,  he  quickly  Found  that  he  was 
markeil  as  a  dangerous  youth,  by  the  public 
authorities.  Our  young  "  blattneb,  how- 
ever, cared  for  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  had 
even  tbe  hardihood  to  visit  I'ertii,  and  walk 
the  High  Street  with  yellow  ties  in  bis  slioes, 
for  which  bcanulo  hu  was  apjirehendeil  anil 
thrown  into  iiul,  but  was  stievilily  set  ai 
liber^  again,  liy  the  reprenentntion  of  sonv 
friends  well  alfected  to  Government,  whi 
happeneil  fortunately  to  U-  tlieru  at  the 
time  of  the  occurrence.  Tbb  oilvunture, 
instead  of  tnv:Tating  soothingly  on  him,  liiul 
quite  a  difftrcnt  tendency  ;  strengthening. 
Instead  of  weakening  his  oratory,  ho  that 
warrants  were  soon  after  issued  .itf.iinst  him 
and  lits  party.  Four  were  pounced  on  b; 
tbe  ufflcurs  of  the  taw  from  Cupar,  l>efor 
they  were  aware,  but  Slathieson  having  go 
»  hint  of  what  was  going  on,  tieil  in  tb- 
direction  of  tbe  Shore,  at  Newburgh,  and 


.._()  then  returned  to  the  metropolis,  when, 
readily  obtaining  an  employer,  be  row  in 
due  eourae  to  be  foreman  in  the  eatablish- 
meni  All  along  he  kept  up  a  regular  cor- 
deuce,  thniugh  the  inaltum  of  the 
1,  with  Nannie  Kjchordson.  His 
.  . . .  iin  was  a  good  one,  and,  accumulating 
canb.  he  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to 
Newburgh  and  marry.  The  wedding  ar- 
rangements bein^  mutually  agreal  on,  he 
tolil  his  master  his  intentioD  to  leave,  but 
Ijetorethe  fortnight  expired  his  friend  the 
I'aptain  hail  sailed  without  him.  This  was 
tantnlinin;;,  but  away  he  must  get.  A 
1  _...  ..1 :.. „  f^f  the 


Jpringing  II 


[tthen 


;  and  on  tbe  vi 


rhore  ho  i 


ined  tiU  the  s 


On  the  eveninjf  IwTore 


^ .,  n  bin  way  to  London,  u 

fair  wind,  ere  bis  iiumiiers  had  tunc  to  reach 
bis  master's  worksbo]).  But  althouith  he 
had  escapLiI,  be  now  founit  himself  deeply 
humbled  and  sod  at  heart  If  Kanily 
Mathieeim  was  tbe  hmveat  livl  in  the  )mrish, 
Nannie  Iticbardsun  was  the  titirest  lass, 
anil  he  luul  been  forceil  to  leave  her  without 
an  opportunity  of  Raying  farewelL  How- 
ever, tne  caiitam  kimlly  consented  to  be  the 


master's  ni  ,  ,    „ 

bag  on  a  bench,  tiumlly  asked  him  if  it 
wutv  trui)  ha  w.vi  quitting!  "Y<a,  mem, 
to-morrow,"  replieil  Jlathieson.  "  And 
will  you  take  mo  to  Scotland  with  youT 
Hero"— ™d  she  lifttnl  the  b.ig— "Here  is 
tr^:  it  ia  all  my  fortune  at  [innent:  but 
all  ray  uncle  has  will  be  yours  when  he  is 

served  i.f  it."     "O.  meio-^'        " 

son,  "1  cai....._      --^    

is  to  get  mnrrled."  The  girl  made  no 
answer,  but,  bursting  into  teara,  left  tho 
apartment.  In  a  day  or  two  atlar,  a  fwp 
breeze  waa  waftin"  hnn  home,  and  soon  he 
arrive<l  in  the  Tay,  at  Newburgh  ;  but, 
scaniely  hod  he  reached  the  harbour,  when 
an  aciiunint.inoe  calleii  out—"  Ah,  Mathie- 
siin,  wliy  liave  you  lieen  so  long  in  coming  T 
You've  lost  your  lass.  The  captain  and 
Nannie  Riehanlson   were  married  yester- 


N.innie  save  the  first,  and  forged  all  tbe 
anawers  in  return.  All  the  reports  she 
heard  of  Sandy  were  evil  reimrta ;  but 
hoping  agniiiBt  hope,  she  steaility  repellea 
the  cajitain's  suit  till  the  fiut  one  with- 
preil  all  her  happy  eiiKictatJons,  and  then, 
'ith  a  heavy  heart,  she  consenb-il  to  become 

igl/ 


his 

Nanme    w 

Mathieson 

marry  tlie  first  woman  he  met — and  he  kept 

his   worl.      In  bis  recklessness,   however, 

Proviilenca  waa  kind  to  him,  for  he  got  a 

Knml  wife  j  but  liimr  S      '  ~ '   ' 


the  Bi... 
boldDeK 


tnnn.    However,  all  bis  original 


uoyant 
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on  hii  oim  account  ja  the  ciuntry,  ha  stuod 
alone— the  only  oiiui  in  tho  panah — wlio 
ilaieii  to  do  liikttlu  for  Rcfuriu.  Yi^ars  rolled 
on  without  Urin^uc  what  he  v/aa  Kvar 
proclniiDiliK  miut  comu  ;  but  Btill  be  hopixl, 
and  never  naKKvd  in  cuutuadin;'  fi>r  what  he 
thcueht  the  ngiit  Thueveatfulyukrof  13W 
iuund  him  an  old  man.  )^y-lui[i.-d  hut  haie, 
nith  tho  Hush  of  ynutlifulilays  atUI  <>d  hij 
chetikii,  mid  aa^i^t  lui  hearty  aadun&ubuiifl' 
site  an  ever.  How  the  vcti-nm  rejoieixl  that 
day  when  the  iuhahitonts  uf  Newbui^b,  with 

into  their  town,  and  cheered  hiio  aa  he 
UinndenK)  out  Eubui  nations  at;iunHt  Cooeer- 
vatiuu,  and  narrated  hia  reminiMeneca  of 
1794  I  During  the  ivform  pi;riod,  Mathiu- 
Bon  waa  the  soul  uf  all  the  (Hipular  movo- 
meuta  uf  the  place,  ilin  time  and  Hiievches 
wens  ever  reajjy  to  forward  tho  cauwj ;  and 
a  joyous  old  man  was  he  when  he  found 
hia  warfare  of  a  lifetjtnc  comiih^ted— the 
Eefon       ■        ■ 


Uuwuver,  all  he  antiuiiiated  lor  hia  euimtry 
hog  not  yet  heon  gut,  nor  ever  will ;  but 
tu  the  end  he  dcsiHUro)  not.  Uu  kejit 
BVLT  jruing  with  the  Wile,  voting  for  a 
Lihurol  mumber  for  thu  county  ninraya 
in  opniMidi>ntuaConM.-rvativu,  and  homu;; 
fltjll  that  a  time  woulit  come  when  raoieoi 
principtea  would  rule  the  country,  llut 
his  Uboun  and  hia  longinj^  are  now 
over,  anil  hb  bonea  rvat  in  pence  in  the 
sweet  little  chuichyard  of  Dunboi;,  among 
the  dust  of  hia  forL-fathtrs.  I'eace  to  hia 
aahee  t  Like  others,  he  hod  hin  fuilingx  ; 
but  few  that  knew  him  will  ever  forget  the 
wann,  honest,  o|>en-hearteil  man,  AlexBOtler 
Mathiennt  of  SoD.ly  Knowui. 

MATUEKH,  TiluM.\B,  fiehennan  in  St 
Monanco,  woa  bom  there  in  the  year  IVJ-I, 
itisiiiving  an  education  at  the  i'aruchial 
School,  (a)nfim.il  to  the  RimjilfRt  branched, 
he  chtisc  a  aeofuriug  lifu,  and  cotiuected 
hiinaolf  with  the  inercbaiit  service.  At 
Venice,  he  had  a  cnaual  encounter  with  the 
celebrated  Lord  Lvron— a  circuuutunce 
which  hu  WOB  in  the  iialiit  of  nairating  with 
cnthnuaom.  Leaving  tho  uieruhant  Ecrvica, 
he  morriod,  oud  became  a  jiilot  aud  &jhi.T- 
man  m  bin  nativu  viUage.  Uia  future  life 
waa  a  career  of  incessant  toil  and  fivquent 
penury,  much  alleviated,  however,  by  the 
invocation  of  tho  muau.  Ue  contributed 
veraes  lor  a  series  of  jeura  to  several  oE  the 
public  journals ;  and  his  coiupiMtiuna 
gained  bim  a  wide  circle  of  admirers- 
He  lung  cheriehed  the  ambition  uf  publish- 
ing a  volume  of  |ioemB  ;  and  the  desire  at 
length  was  craUbed  through  tho  suliscrip- 
tioua  of  bia  friends.  In  IBol  be  printed  a 
duodecimo  volume  entitled  "  Muainga  in 
VerSB  by  Sea  and  Shore,"  which,  however, 
bad  only  been  i>ut  into  sbajie  when  the 
author  was  called  to  his  rest.  Ue  died  of  a 
short  illneas,  at  St  Monauce,  on  the  25lli 
September   ISCl,    leaving    a   widow   and 


several  young  children.  Mia  poetiy  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  depth  of  feeling.  A 
specimen  uf  his  verses  is  luhjoined  :— 

THE  DAYB  THAT  AKE  AWA', 

December  winli  ue  ilghin'  ulr, 

A  n'piuurus  departed  Juyi. 
IJur  Oowon  sud  fuLUKO  brsw ; 


AblwHlyW 

«.d.,Hide<irlid.y.. 

Cm  ne'BT  f 

rtolUii  he ; 

k.wor^feli.'**'"  *"*"' 

Tobeirllie 

utiowiirblo  clear. 

Tho  LUriub 

ite'enlDgb-! 

-rrcliiliniatesr 

For  ila^a  tbat  u«  aw«\ 

How  cantj  >ped  our  earlj  dija, 

VV  ft'lED-I 

uid  lover.  Url 

OVUfe-.yoi 

rigrtyHeperiiedhorr.,, 

OurearljftU 

Ur  until  ;- 

Tho  dvx  U 

ul  an)  Bwa'. 

ii  noo  that  kinllf  heart 


la  oar  lliplu-  talei 
read,  ear. 


Tho'  Nature 


arljjD7>,  alM ;  are  guS, 
liore'B  a  da;  nuUr  Urlgbll;  fair 
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MELVILLE,  or  LESLIE-MEL- 
VILLE, AlkaNBBR,  First  Earl  of  Lci 
the  oelehrated  General  of  the  Presbyteriao 
ftnny  dunog  the  civil  wara,  was  the  eon  of 
CaptoiD  Geoiye  LesUo  «f  Balgunie,  Com 
maDiier  of  the  Caatls  of  Blair,  by  Acne,  liii 
wife,  a  daughter  of  Stewart  of  Ballechin. 
EavitifE  early  adopted  the  prufesiiiun  ul 
airae,  be  nerved  ail  a  Captain  id  theregimeiil 
of  the  Lord  de  Vem,  tlien  employed  ii: 
Holland,  in  assisdng  the  Dutch  against  tht 
Sponiaras,  when  be  obtiuned  thu  rejutation 
of  a  brave  and  skilful  officer.  He  then  en- 
tered the  aervice  of  Guatavua  Adolphiis, 
Kingof  Sweden,  by  whom  he  was prornoteil 
first  to  thu  rank  of  Lieutenaut-Uenerol,  and 
ofterworda  to  that  of  Field- Morxhall.  In 
1628  General  Leshe  dL-fendiKl  Stralaund, 
then  beaieged  by  the  Imperialista,  under 
Count  WoUenetieo,  and  acijuitted  himself 
with  so  much  gallantry  aiul  ekill,  that 
though  the  plague  had  broken  out  in  "" 
city,  and  the  outwarks  ncre  in  a  ruin< 
condition,  he  compelled  the  besiegers  to 
(dm  with  oon^deiable  loss,  tjo  senei 
were  the  citizens  of  hia  great  eervicea  ._ 
Hiia  occoflion,  that  they  rewarded  him  with 
»  valuable  present,  and  caiued  medals  to  be 
rtruck  to  ha  honour.  In  1C30,  hu  drove 
the  ImiierioUsls  out  of  the  Isle  of  Kugen  ; 
luid  he  continued  to  servo  in  tile  Swedish 
Srmy  witb  great  di^tiucljon  untJI  after  the 
death  of  GnstavuB  :  but  in  the  beginning  of 
lean  he  was  invited  back  to  t^tbail  by  tli 
Covenantera,  to  take  t)ia  chief  couironnil  c 
theirfurces.  He  accordingly  returned  horn, 
with  many  of  bis  coimtrvmeD,  who  hail,  likt 


military  experience  on  tlie  Con- 
tinent; and  his  first  acbievement  was  the 
capture  of  the  Castle  of  Ediobuigh,  by  m- 
BSulC,  at  the  head  of  one  thousand  select 
miisnueteers.  on  the  23d  of  March,  which 
be  ejected  without  tbe  loss  of  a  man.  In 
May  IGSa,  when  Charles  I.  advanced  with 
his  sjiny  to  tbe  borders,  the  Scottish  forces, 
under  General  Leslie,  marched 


;o  theoi 


.  of  24,000  m 


,  _ B  Law.    The  appearance 

they  ma<Ie  herv  is  said  to  have  been  "  a 
ipectoole  not  leae  interesting  to  the  military 
tlian  edifying. to  thu  devout"  The  blue 
banners  of  the  PiwhyU-iians  were  inscrib«i 
with  the  Arms  of  Scotland  wroiiglit  in  gold, 
with  the  motto  "  For  ChristV  Crown  anil 
CovGQont."  The  soldieis  weru  summoned 
to  Bcrmun  by  beat  of  drum,  and  at  sunrise 
and  aumiet  their  tents  rrtinuDde<l  with  the 
voice  of  psoluui,  reading  tbe  scn[itures,  and 
prayer.  Tlie  clergy,  of  n-hiim  there  were 
mat  numbers  present,  many  uf  them  armeil, 
Dke  thu  r«et,  wei«  assiduona  in  iireserving 
disci[>[ino  ;  and  the  ambiUnn  of  the  nobles 
was  r^atniined  by  tbe  greatneRs  of  thu  cause 
in  which  they  were  engaged,  uded  by  tliu 
discretjou  uf  the  General,  who,  though  an 
uuletteted  soldier  of  fi- '  -' ' 


o  General 


be  disbanded,  without  having  reoomM  to 
hostilities.  In  April  1640  the  Soots  thought 
it  expedient  to  re-anemble  their  onny,  ■    ' 

Leslie.  In  August  of  that  year  hi 
into  England,  at  the  head  of  at  least  23,000 
foot  and  3000  cavahr ;  and  on  the  2Sth  be 
attacked  and  muted  the  King's  troopn  at 
Newbum,  which  gave  him  posseasion  of 
Newcastle,  Tyuemouth,  Shields,  and  Dur- 
ham, with  large  magazines  of  arms  and 
provisions.  Th^  success  was  followed  by  the 
treaty  of  Eigion,  anri  afterwanls  tranofened 
to  London,  and  not  ratified  by  Parliament 
till  1641.  As  it  was  now  King  Charies' 
object  to  conciliate  his  northern  subjects,  in 


Scots  army  were  quartered,  he  wm  recMved 
with  great  re3i>ect  by  General  Leshe,  whom 
he  rawed  to  tbe  Peerage,  by  the  tdtle  of 
Lord  Balgonie,  and  October  11  of  tbe  same 
year,  created  him  Earl  of  Lcvun.  In  1642 
the  Earl  was  sent  over  to  Ireland  as  General 
of  the  Scots  forces,  raised  for  the  supprev- 
of  tbe  Rebellion  there,  but  was  lecalled 

643  to  take  the  command  of  the  troopa 

despatched  to  England  to  the  assistance  of 
tlie  Parliament  At  the  battle  of  Maraton 
Moor,  2d  July  1644,  he  commanded  the  left 
of  the  centre  division  of  the  Parliamentary 
~  L'n  the  royal  army  was  totally 
defeated.  Ho  afterwarrls.  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Earl  of  Callander,  took  the 
n  of  Newcastle  by  storm  ;  and.  having 
to  Parliament  a  copy  of  the  overtures 
'     the  King  lo  the  Scots  Generals,  be 


jved  in  return  a  vote  of  thanks,  wiui  & 
e  of  plate  as  an  accompanying  present. 
.  _ile  in  command  of  the  United  Scots 
and  English  army,  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Newark,  the  unfortuoale  Charles  came  lo 
'  'ately,  5tb  May  1646  ;  and  the  Earl 
:  of  a  hundred  officers  who  after- 
wards on  their  knees  entreated  hia  Majeaiy 

Parliament,  but  in  vain.  In  KUS  he  was 
ttlertxl  the  command  of  the  army  rsiaed  for 
Jiu  rescue  of  Charles  1. ,  which  he  declined, 
in  the  score  of  hia  age  and  infirmities.  On 
be  failure  of  the  Engagement,  however,  he 
was  restoreil  lo  his  place  at  tbe  bead  of  the 
anuy.  At  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  in  1650, 
lie  served  as  a  volunteer.  August  2A,  Ifi.'il, 
he  atteuiled  a  meeting  of  some  noblemen, 
id  a  committee  of  thu  Estates  at  Ehot, 
Forfarshire,   ' 


irpriaed  and  taken  priaonerSjby  a  i 
lent  from  the  garrison  at  Dundei 
inveyed  to  the  Tower  of  London. 


half  of  Charles  TI.,  w 
surprised  and  taken 

conveyed  t<: _ 

isiiin  of  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden, 
releaseil  by  Cromwell,  and  returned 
to  HScutliind  in  May  ]6o4.  He  subsequently 
went  over  to  Swccien,  |icrHonalty  to  thank 
the  Queen  tur  her  kind  interfen         '     ' ' 


age,  diminutive  stature,  and  dufonneil  per- 1  favour.  He  died  at  Balgonie,  4th  A|>ril  1661. 
■on,  was  prudent,  vigihmt,  es|«rieuocd,  Hia  Lordship  aoquircil  extensive  landed 
skilful,  and  entiTpmint'.,  The  jacilication  of  proirerty,  partlcularl^r  Inchmartin,  In  the 
Berwick  in  June  163U.  caused  both  onuiea  to  I  Canw  ul  Gowric,  whtcb  he  purchased  from 


MEL 
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.MEL 


the  Ogilvies  in  1650,  and  cil]vd  it  Iccb- 
hethe.  He  WM  twice  married,  and  liy  his 
fint  wife  had,  with  fivedanghten,  tnOBoiui, 
who  both  [irc^cctaaed  him,  and  ho  was  bup- 
eeeAetl  by  bis  Krandsun.  Tbo  Earldom  of 
Leven  in  now  held  by  hia  dcKceQiiant,  iu 
eonjunction  with  that  of  Melville. 

MELVILLE,  or  LESLIE-MEL- 
VILLE,  The  Family  ok.— Tim  nnhlo 
houw  iD  chief  of  the  very  ancient  Scottish 
family  of  MelviUe,  which  derived,  it  is 
ttated,  from  a,  jieraon  of  Angli>-Is  cirmun 
lineage,  called  Male.  This  pcrsun  nettle, 
under  David  I.,  upon  some  land«  in  the 
county  of  EdiiiburHli,  which  he  called  Male- 
Ville,  and  his  desceiidiuitii  aagumed  that 
ileaignatiun  as  a  Bumame.  GalfreJ  de  Mel- 
ville, the  lirat  of  the.  family,  lived  in  the 
Migns  of  David  I.,  ftlolcutni,  and  Wilhani 
the  ijoQ.  Hu  w:u  Vicecumes  de  Castvila 
Puetlonim  for  Malcolm  IV.,  and  bad  th< 
buDoar  of  Iwin^  the  lir»t  JuBticiory  of  ^cot' 
Luid  un  record.  He  left  three  eons,  viz., 
Gregoi7  Philip,  and  Walter.  Tfae  third 
•on.  Waiter,  was  grandfather  of  Hii  John 
de  MelviUe,  one  of  the  principal  men  of 
Scotland  who  agrueJ  to  the  marriage  of 
Queen  Margaret  with  I'rince  Udwutt  of 
Kogland,  iu  12% ;  and  who  swore  fealty  to 
Edward  I.  in  12W.  Fn>m  him  descended 
Sir  John  MvlviUe  of  Kaith,  who  had  char- 
ten  joinUy  with  his  wife.  Helen  Napier,  of 
the  Kiag'B  Lands  of  Jlunbicaniey,  in  Fife, 
dated  m  May  IXWi.  and  23.!  Oct.  I'm. 
He  enjoyed  the  conhdence  of  James  V., 
who  appointe<t  him  Monter-General  of  the 
Ordniuice,  and  Captain-General  of  the 
Castle  of  Dunbar,  Laving  previously 
kninhled  him.  Sir  John,  in  the  minority 
of  Queen  Mary,  was,  however,  convicted  of 
treason,  and  executed  towards  the  end  of 
IMS.     He  mairied^  Helen,  eldest  dau^'btec 


brother,  John,  tc  His  Lordship  died  in 
1621,  at  the  a^  of  ninsty-foiir,  and  was 
succeeded  bv  hts  only  gon,  Bobert,  second 
Lnrd  Melville,  who  hod  been  constituted  on 
Eitraordinaiy  Lord  of  Srssion  in  ICOl.  as 
Lord  liumtislaDd.  This  nobleman  obtained 
a  charter  from  Charles  I.,  dated  BMshot, 
lOth  August  1627,  of  Che  barony  of  Mony- 
moil,  and  tho  diKiiity  of  Lon!  Honymail, 
with  reversion  to  liis  heirs  general,  liearina 
the  surname  and  arms  of  MelTille.  UiS 
Lordship  died,  without  issue,  dth  March 
ICto,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  couuin, 
John  MelviUe  of  liaitb,  ns  third  Lord,  who 
married  Anne,  eldest  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  Sir  George  Krskine  of  Inverse),  a 
Liin)  of  Session ;  and  dying  in  I&43,  was 
succeeded  by  his  elder  son.  George,  fourth 
Lonl  Itfelvflle.  This  nobleman  was  in- 
volvnl  m  the  n'bcIUon  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, but  had  the  good  fortune  to  effect 
his  escape  into  Holland.  His  estates  were 
conse<|i)ently  forfeited  by  Act  of  Attainder 
in  Vma  :  but  returning-  to  England  with 
King  William,  his  Lonbibip  was  fully  re- 
instated in  dignity  and  fortune,  oi    '■" 
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The  e«;oLd  son,  Sir  Robert 

Melville  of  Murdocamey,  od  his  return 
fnim  France,  where  he  held  soma  official 
,  employments,  was  sworn  of  tho  Privy 
Councd  of  Scotland,  and  accredited  Ambas- 
sador to  England  in  15G2.  In  lS4i7,  lie  bod 
a  charter  of  tlie  hereditary  office  of  Kee^ier 
of  the  Palace  of  Linlithgow,  and  was  sent 
a  second  time  Ambassador  to  England,  in 
1587,  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  eiecution 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  which  duty  he  dis- 
charged with  BO  much  boldness  before  the 
Council,  that  Elizabeth  menaced  his  Ufe, 
and  would  have  imprisoned  him,  but  for  the 
influence  of  liis  colleague,  the  Master  of 
Gray.  In  1581),  when  Lonl  TMrLitane,  tho 
Chuicellor.  went  to  Denmark  on  the  afTair 
of  tho  King's  marriage.  Sir  Robert  was  ap- 
ppinled  Vice-Chaucellor  and  Treoaurer- 
Itepute  i  and  in  lo!M  lie  was  consdluted  on 
Extraordinary  Lord  of  Session,  under  the 
title  of  Lonl  Munlocaniie ;  from  this 
Judidal  office  he  retired  in  hvour  of  his 
•on,  in  IWl .  and  was  elevated  to  the  iieerage, 
30th  A|iril  IGll^  as  Baron  Melville  of  M.my- 
niail.  with  siwcial  remaiiuier  in  default  of 
his  own  male  issue,  to  the  heirs  mole  of  his 


of  that  Pnnce,  with  the  additional 
hoanuTH  (Rth  A^iril  ICUU)  of  Lord  Baith, 
Monyuuul,  and  lUweano,  Viscount  of 
Kirkcaldie,  and  Ear]  of  MelviUe.  Lord 
Melville  married,  in  1G5.'>,  Lady  Catherine 
l^eslie  (whosucceeded  herniece  as  Countoia 
of  Leven),  daughter  of  Lord  lialgonie.  and 
granddaughter  of  the  rcmiwneU  General 
Alexander  Leslie,  created  11th  October 
1641,  Baron  Batgonie  and  Earl  of  Leven,  of 
whom  we  have  given  a  sejiarate  Ufe  in  the 
preceding  article.  By  this  lady  his  Lord- 
sliin  haa  issue,  and  died  in  1707,  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  surviving  son,  David,  as  second 
Earl  of  Melviffe,  who,  on  the  decease  of 
his  mother,  1713,  inherited  as  third  Earl 
of  Leven.  His  Lordship  married  Ajine, 
daughter  of  James  Wemyss,  Lord  Burnt- 
island, by  Margoret,  Countess  of  Wemyss, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  graniison,  David, 
fourth  Earl  of  Leven,  and  ^ird  Earl  of  Mel- 
ville, who  died  a  youth,  in  1729,  when  tho 
himouiB  reverted  to  his  uncle,  Alexander, 
fifth  and  fourth  EarL  This  nobleman  was 
one  of  the  Ordinary  Lords  of  Session,  one  of 
the  Representative  Peers  in  1747,  and  High 
Commissioner  to  the  Church  of  Scotland 
from  1741  to  1753.  He  married,  first,  Mary, 
daughter  of  GoL  Eiskine  of  Carnock,  by 
_L  —  L    i_  J  __  only  son,  Davii'     -"- 


^n  only  sou,  iyavici  ;  decou 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  David  Monypel 
"    'wsue.  The  Earl  died  ad  a 
icceeded  by  his  eldt 


Ew;.,  and  had  in 


Sept. 
by  his  elder  son, 
David,  sixth  and  fifth  Earl,  bora  4th  May 
1722,  who  married,   in   1747,  '' 


...high  Comi ._  ._ 

semblj  from  17B3  to  18U1,  died  in  1802,  and 
~""  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Alexander, 
__ .  _nth  and  sixth  F^ri,  bom  7th  Nov.  1743, 
married  in  ITM,  Jane,  daughter  of  John 
lliomton.  Em[.,  oF  Lonrlon,  and  by  her  had 
LBsue.    His  Lordship  died  2di  teh.  18^ 

m 
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■■  eiBhth  tuid  eeventli  Earl,  a  reljrvd  Reaj 
AdDuml,  R.N.,  bom,  23.1  Junu  IZa'^i,  i 
ried^  21at  June  1824,  »hoB 


VILLE,  Tho  RiKht  Hod.  David,  Earl 
of  Leven  oncl  Melvitle,  in  eldest  son  {liy 
Juie,  daughter  of  Juhn  TbumUiD,  Emj.. 
otLoDdonTof  tbe  late  Eari,whnmh( 


officer  attained  thu  rank  of  Lieu 


with  thi>9«  of  a  B<]unitron  unJur 
Lieulonant  John  Tailour,  at  the  enjitunj 
ftnJ  destructiim,  on  the  night  of  31  ^t  (Jcbilier 
1809,  of  the  French  ftrni«l  store  aliip  Lain- 
proie,  of  10  guua  and  110  men,  bumborils 
Victorie  and  Grandeur,  oriuiid  rebel  Nor- 
mande,  and  Hoven  merchant  veaaeht,  de- 
fended bv  Diimccoiw  strong  batteries,  in  the 
Bay  of  Koaaa,  after  a  diaiKTiite  utrUtfcK 
and  a  lisB  tu  the  Itritish  of  15  killed  omrss 
wounded.  Although  not  aware,  wo  lieliuve, 
of  the  drcumxtance,  his  Lordship  biiJ  been 
awanleU  a  second  ]iniiuoted  comniisslun  nn 
the  Itith  of  tho  preceding  SL[)tcnilier,  Ho 
was  |Hi«te<l,  after  having  for  aome  time  hod 
comnmnd  of  the  Deliglit  ^loon  in  the  Meili- 
terranean,  2ath  Feb.  1H12,  and  advnniMl  to 
his  |>n«VDt  rank  1st  UctolierlK'IO.  ThuEarl 
married,  2ljit  Judk  lS2t,  Etixalwtli  Anue, 
daughter  of  ISir  Arcliibald  Cauiplwll,  Bart., 
by  whom  be  hod  issiiu,  two  sonx.  nlio  both 
preilecenfled  him,  and  four  daiighteni.  He 
died  in  1800,  and  was  sucoeedcl  by  his 
brother,  John  Thornton  JJuslie-MelviUa 

MELVILLE,  or  LESLIE.MEL- 
VILLE,  Lonl  Ualoohie,  non  of  tlie  above 
David  Earlof  I^venand MelvUle,  di«l  at  tho 
ieat  of  his  uncle  the  Hon.  J.  T.  Li'sUe-Md. 
TilU,  lioehoinptoD  Houiit!,  Surrey,  in  1857. 
Lord  l!algonie  was  b6m  on  the  llth  Nov. 
1831  ;  he  entered  the  Grenadier  Gunmla  in 
I860,  anri  was  in  active  BurvJco  diirin';  the 
whole  of  the  Russian  war.  Uewasat  Varna, 
Alma,  InkermauD,  Uatakhiva,  and  Sertch. 
His  Lordshit)  might  have  retumeil  home 
with  iierfect  honour  long  btEcirc  tbeciobc  of 
the  Crimean  campaign— many  a  stronger 
but  less  chivalrous  and  lens  senutively 
honourable  nuia  did  so — but  he  recwlutely 
remained  at  hin  post  till  the  downfall  of 
Seliastopol,  although  there  is  little  doubt 
that  his  doing  bo,  amid  all  the  haiiJshi[>B 
and  exposure  of  cjimp  life,  must  have  im- 
planted or  at  least  fostured  in  his  con- 
stitution, naturally  delicate,  the  Bee'ls  of 
that  disease  vihich  prematurely  ended  a 
career  so  hopefully  and  auRjiicioualv  begun. 
Lord  Balgnnie,  in  the  autumn  of  18oo,  re- 
turned to  Melville  U<insc,  the  family  resi- 
dence in  this  county,  hulen  with  honmim— 
he  had  pnineil  all  the  Crimean  malals  ex- 
cept Kinbum,  beside*  that  of  the  French 
Legion  of  Honour.  Ho  took  ill  in  a  few 
days  after  raacbing  home,  and  his  life  hod 


lieen  little  more  than  on  sJtemation  of  par- 
ecoveries  and  lehipaes  ever  aflitr,  all 
borne  with  a  serenity  and  a  patience  Uuly 
ilerful.  In  winter  1350,  bis  Lordship 
t  to  Egypt  in  the  hope  of  gaining  that 
-ovcmeut  in  health  denied  to  lum  m  his 
counti'y,  but  the  season  proved  onpro- 
pitiouB  there,  and  in  May  1857,  he  re- 
tumeil  to  Entjhuid  weaker  and  more  pros- 
tral«d  than  (he  had  left  it  From  that 
[leriixl  he  groitualiy  sunk,  until  the  end  of 
August,  wlien  hi»  solemn  change  come.  Id 
thefuU  Huah  of  autumn's  beauty,  genUy  and 
hB]>iiily  bu  died,  in  the  i^uiet  house  uf  Itoe- 
hampton,  with  all  bis  frteixla  around  him. 
Lonl  lialgoniu  was  Ueluvod  bj  aU  who  had 
'le  pleasure  of  his  ouiUiuntance,  as  a  youns 
uliteman  of  a  [toulLirly  p;HUerous  and 
inialilu  disgusilion,  'and  his  death  was 
jepljrugrettwlliy  a  wide  circle.  The  body 
was  conveyed  it-iia  Surrey  to  Melville 
House,  and  interred  in  the  family  burying- 
ground  iu  thu  quiet  church-yaid  of  Mooi- 

MBLVILLE,  OP  LESLEE-MEL- 
VILLE,  JouH  TuoBHTON,  Eari  of  Levan 
and  Melville;  Viscount  Kirkaldie,   Lonl 

Ibdgonie,  JEc.,  son  to  Alexander,  suvrath 
Karl,  by  Jane,  daughter  of  Juhn  Thomtnn, 
Eacj.  of  Clapham.  Ijurny,  who  did  iu  ISIS; 
he  was  luim  178ti,  succeeded  his  brother 
Diivid.  eightii  Earl,  ial»k) ;  marrieil,  lat,  in 
l.Sl'2,  Harrii't,  yuuugest  daughter  uf  Samuel 
Thonit-Jn,  Ewi,  of  Albury  Paris,  Surrey, 
who  died  IKii;  and,  '2d,  \n  ISM,  Sophia, 
fourth  daughter  of  the  Lite  Henry  Tliomto*, 
Esq.  Issue — li!mily  Klaria,  bom  181^ 
married  John  Deacm,  Esq.,  banker,  Lon- 
don ;  Ah:xander,  Viscount  Kirkoldio.  1817  ; 
Julia  Louiwi,  1829 ;  Adehudo  Harriet, 
IKM  ;  Kon.-vld  Jlulhven,  banker,  London, 
183."i ;  Norman,  Captiun  Grenadier  Guards, 
laa'J;  Cl.-ira  Hopliia,  184Ji  Earnest,  1815, 
died  mv2  :  Florence  Luey,  IMS. 

MELVILLE,  AsDHEW.waa  tho  youngort 
of  nine  B..ns  ..f  llichard  Melville  of  Italdovy, 
near  Montrose,  and  was  bom  on  the  lat 
Aoguflt  1545,  When  only  two  years  old  he 
lost  his  father,  who  wna  kOled  at  tho  battb 
uf  I'iukie,  but  his  eklest  brother  took  an 
ajfectionate  chan,'e  rif  him.  Phtccd  first  at 
the  Grammar  School  of  Montrose,  wheru  he 
made  gr^at  progress,  es]iecially  in  Latin,  he 
entered  St  Maiy's  Culh^  St  Andrews,  in 
1550,  in  his  fourteenth  year.  Having  finislied 
tbe  usual  course  of  study,  he  left  the  Uni- 
versity in  1-^,  witii  a  distmguishnl  reinita- 
tion,  dujHtrted  to  the  Continent,  attended  for 
two  yeata  thu  Univenity  nf  Paris,  and  was 
then  ap[>oiuted  a  regent  in  the  College  of  St 
Marceon,  when  ho  was  only  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  Leaving  the  place  after  a  si^e,  he 
travelleil  to  Switzerhind  in  a  state  of  great 
fatigue  and  destitution,  and  on  orrivuig  at 
Geneva,  obtained  the  Cbjur  of  Humanity  in 
its  Academy.  On  bis  return  te  Scotland 
in  July  1574,  he  van  immediately  chosen 
Principal  of  Glai^w  Collide  by  the  General 
Assembly.  His  leal,  assiduity,  and  skill  iu 
this  high  poailion,  wore  of  vast  profit  to  the 
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dilafud&tud  smunory.  Id  liiCO,  he  wu 
tninakted  tn  tho  I'nndpality  of  8t  Mary' 
CoUrg(i,  til  Aniltcwti,  when)  hiu  lahour 
were  very  aliunilnnt  in  thu  nforni  oC  iusb 
demic  tnkiuing  uiul  dui^iiiline.  Cut  lii 
•Hentinn  was  oIro,  anil  chiully,  ilevoUtt  b 
•ccliBiaBticnl  nffium,  tmd  he  heartily  am 
Tiguniugtr  pmeecutvd  bi«  convictiiiiu.  On 
tue  lubjixt  of  ohtirt-h '  *■-■  " — 


.  in  in  ScotUkDi]  v/aa  mainly  owi  _ 
to  hJR  uxvrtiona  and  infliieDce.  BoinL' 
Mnderntor  »F  tlie  Gvneml  Assembly,  whic£ 
^'t  AnilruwH  in  158'J,  he  iiroceefled 


with  a 


^  of  d 


(oyol  DuiSiiagu  to  ilunst.  Preaching  at  Iho 
next  meeting  of  Asaonibly,  he  invoigheii 
■everely  ngMBSt  the  tyrannnud  mcanurea 
of  the  Court,  and  agiuiiflt  thiwe  who  had 
Imraght  into  the  country  the  *' bludie  gullie" 
of  alHoliite  power.  Tliia  ft-iirltSB  chart's  li-d 
to  a  citation  before  the  I*rivy  (Joinicil  fur 
hmh  treason,  uirl  thou;;h  the  crime  was  not 
{nruTed,  he  nas  nunti^iiH.11  to  imgiiisonmcDl. 
Apprchi^ndivc  that  faia  lifu  was  really  in 
(bui):^,  ho  Kut  out  for  London,  and  did  not 
return  to  the  north  till  the  faction  of  Arran 
had  been  disiniascd.  At  length  ho  took  bin 
former  i>liice  in  St  Amlrevni,  ami  000111111111 
in  hearty  warfare  for  the  Ulirrties  of  the 
Church.  For  hiu  share  iu  the  trial  of 
Ailamiuni,  the  Kins  diBmiase-l  him  from 
the  Principality,  ami  charged  him  to  confine 
bimself  bej-ond  the  Water  of  Tiiy.  The 
■nsficniuon,  hnwover,  was  only  linef.  Un 
Utsarriral  of  Jamea  with  his  Queen  from 
Demnaik,  Melville  pnmimiieed,  and  aft«r. 
vardii  publiHhed  n  i.atin  iHiem  of  high 
merit,  named  "Kteiihaniahion."  In  Vita, 
MelviBo  was  etecteil  Ibictor  of  the  Univer. 
rity.  Id  ViOi  ho  was  again  Moderator  nf 
the  Geneml  Aiueuibly.  There  n 
dently  after  this  time  a  Btron;;  desin 

part  of  the  Kinj*  tu  make  tlie  Kirk 

tOiA  of  pi>liticnl  power,  or  to  restore  K|iia- 


taken  ailvnntaj^  of,  ih  , _._  ... 

vervly  dealt  with,  anit  liy  and  by  Melville 
wan  prohibiteil  from  attending  Church 
Cmirta,  anil  itoon  after  conGneil  within  the 
ISucinctHot  his  college.  After  King  James' 
acoaoion  to  the  throne  of  ICngland,  Mel- 
ville wa«  summoned  to  London,  with  si'Veral 
of  his  brethren,  and  severi'ly  catochiiwil  and 
reprimanded  hf  the  Koven^go.      Melville 


Altar,  was  found  (;ui!ty  of  ncan<laluin  mag- 
nntuni,  Gnatly  iinprinoneil  in  the  Tower, 
■ni]ikiidvei1o{hisl'nnci|>ality.  Atlength, 
aftra  four  yearn'  conlfnument,  ho  was  lilie- 
rat«l,  tirindpally  at  the  leiiaest  li  the  Duke 
of  Bouillon,  who  wished  him  to  occupy  a 
riiwt  in  tlio  I'nivemity  of  Sedan.  Melville 
arriveil  there  in  Kill,  entered  on  his  work 
with  zcil,  iHildly  refuted  the  Arminianiam 
of  one  of  his  colleges,  and  in  his  seventy- 
fourth  year  wrote  a  bwiutif  ul  Einthalamiom 


hail  DOW  been  roituicd  in  Scotliuut,  but  tho 
old  man  was  still  such  an  object  of  terror 
that  he  was  not  recalled  from  eiile.  Id 
lU^,  hia  health,  which  hod  been  seiioDsly 
imjiaired  during  hie  incarceration  in  the 
Tower,  failed  him,  and  he  died  at  Sedan  in 
IfKTJ,  attheageotbeventy-seven.  Mulville'e 
Laliu  poema,  such  as  his  "  Cannen  Moeis," 


He   1 


iheerful^  liold,  candid  and  devout,  ^d  hW 
impetuosity  often  arose  to  aubliiiuty,  when 
he  aiipeared  iu  e^teil  vindication  of  bis 
ehurcn  and  country.  Dr  M'Crie  concludea 
his  two  interesting  volumes  of  Melville's 
Life  with  the  deelwation  ; — "  1  know  of  no 
iiidividnal  after  her  Iteformer,  from  whom 
Scdtlaml  has  received  greater  beneSts,  and 
U>  whom  she  owes  adee[wr  debt  of  gratitude 
and  riHjiect,  than  Andrew  Melville." 

MELVILLK,  Jauiui,  a  Scottish  divine 
who  to<ik  a  prominent  iiait  in  pubhc  afTain 
tiuring  the  the  reign  of  James  the  Nixth, 
was  l«m  in  lafiO.  His  father,  Richard 
Melville,  Uinl  of  Kaldovy,  near  MontroBfl, 
and  minister  of  Marykirk,  was  the  elder 
brother  of  the  celebrated  Andrew  Mel- 
ville, and  the  friend  of  Wishart,  and  of 
John  Erskine  of  Dun.  James  was  cdu- 
cateil  Rrat  by  Mr  (>tay,  minister  of  Logie, 
Montnwe,  a  guid.  learned,  kjiid  man, 
anil  afterwards  at  the  University  of  8t 
Andrews.  After  quitting  college,  his 
studiea  were  revised  and  extended  under  tho 
nupurintendenco  of  hid  uncle,  whom  ho  ac- 
companieil  to  Glasgow  in  157-1,  when 
Andniw  Melville  was  made  IMncipal  of  the 
University  of  that  city.  In  the  foUowing 
year  Jainea  Melville  was  appointed  one  lit 
the  n-gunls,  and  taught  hia  class  Greek, 
matheuiatics.  logic,  and  moral  ])hiloeo|>hy, 
with  gre.it  dili(tcne8  and  Buceess.  In  1580 
he  reiuovml  with  his  uncle  to  St  Andrews, 
and  was  mailc  Professor  of  Orieatsl  Lan- 
guages in  the  New  College  there.     In  15$4, 


obliged  to  leave  St  Andrews,  and  to  take 
rvfuge  in  the  North  of  Englajid,  where  he 
resiiled  for  more  than  a  year,  when  he  was 
allowed  to  return  home  and  resume  the 
duties  of  hisoffice.    In  I58G,  he  was  ordained 


™by.  PitI 


Kilrenny— three  of  which  he  soon  disjoined 
and  provided  with  ministers,  at  a  great 
pecuniary  lins  to  himself,  retiuning  the 
uharcu  of  Kilrenny,  the  endowment  of 
whioh  he  considerably  augmented  for  the 
beneRt  of  his  successors.  U'hUe  Melville 
ajipliud  liin^o.-lf  assiduously  to  tho  duties  of 
his  jariiih,  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
general  welfare  of  the  Church.  Altbouuh 
the  Kiug  matle  zealoim  attempts  to  gain  bis 
supjiort,  and  showeil  him  many  tokens  of 
favour,   MelviUo   strenuously  reusted  the 
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■cheniH  of  tbe  Court  for  the  eBtabUqbment 
of  Epi«coi»cy.  Tha  offer  of  ■  bishoi>tic, 
•nd  threaU  of  pereecatinu,  alike  faileil  to 
■hsJie  hi«  resotution.  He  wag  at  length 
oommsnileil,  along  with  six  other  mimsteia, 
to  repair  to  Lonrion  in  1  fi06,  for  the  purpoae 
of  conferring  with  the  Kiog  on  the  afiair? 
of  the  Church.  Having  thus  gnt  hia 
opponents  into  Enulanil,  Jamai  peremp- 
toril;  refused  to  alluv  Melville  to  Ktum 
home,  not  even  to  visit  hia  wife  when 
on  her  death-bed.  He  was  informed  once 
and  again,  that  if  he  woulJ  abandou  hie  op- 
position to  Prelacy,  hia  Majesty  would  not 

him  beyood  any  minieter  in  ScotUn.l,''  but 
MeWilfe  was  intieiible.  He  waa  allowed, 
however,  to  preach  both  at  Nencuitle  and 
Berwick.  At  length  leave  was  given  him 
to  return  to  Scotlanc!,  but  it  woe  now  too 
IXe.  He  diAl  at  Berwick  in  1614,'after  a 
few  days'  illness,  in  the  litty-nintb  yenr  of 
biiage,  and  the  eichth  of  hiaexile.  Melville 
waa  a  pinus,  amiatte.  and  leameil  uian,  aocl 
though  poseesatd  of  a  mi'd  temper  and 
eourteouH  manners,  was  tiistinguishul  by 
the  energy  of  his  character,  and  his  in- 
flexible adherence  to  imnciplo.  " 
alike  i.f  fear  or  favour.     "He 


the  wiaeit  directors  o(  Church  affairs  in  his 
time,"  says  Colderwood.  Hia  literary  re^iu- 
tation  mainly  rests  on  his  "  Diary,"  which 
.  has  been  printed  by  the  Banontyne  anil  the 
tbe  Woodrow  Societies.  Its  interesting 
narratives  and  simple  eniphic  style  render 

its  kind  in  the  literature  of  our  cnuiitry. 
Melville  was  also  theauthor  of         '     " 
fur  thi 
1  poems  n 
mil  rise  noove  moniocniy. 

MELVILLE,  KoBERT,  an  eminent 
miUtary  officer  and  anUquarian,  was  the  son 
of  tlie  minister  of  Monimail,  Fifeshire,  where 
he  was  born  on  the  12th  October  1723.     In 


1748.  In  ITiiG,  he  obtained  the  rank  of 
Major  in  the  38th  Regiment,  then  in 
Antigua,  and  soon  after  he  was  em]>lo^ed 
in  active  service,  nartjciilariy  in  the  invasion 
of  UuadaJoope,  Inr  which  he  was  created 
Lieutenant-Colonel ;  and  in  ITtH)  was  aii- 
pointcd  Governor  of  that  island.  ShorUy 
after  he  uroceeded  as  second  in  command 
to  tbe  capture  of  Dominica. 

„ _._jtributed  a       -  "     ■     ■' 

takinir  of  Martiiiico,  whlcli 

the  suTTSDder  of  the  other  French  islands  ; 

j  Colonel  Melville,  now  promoteil  to  tlie 

.  .      .  r  captured  iKJssessions 

in  the  West  Indies.  After  the  general  peace, 
he  travelled  over  Kur>i|ie,  and  mad 
rous  observations  to  o^^certaln  tbe  . 
of  Honnilial  over  tbe  lUpa.     HeiJso  traced 


the  Itoyal  and  Antjqaarian  Societies,  and 
had  the  degreee  of  LL,  D.  conferrad  on  him 
by  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  A  treatias 
if  his  "  On  an  Ancient  ISnord."  is  inserted 
n  Che  7th  volume  of  tbe  Archtelogia.  In 
798  he  was  aoixiinted  a  fuU  General,  and 
died  immarried  in  1809. 
MELVIL,.SirJAUEa,aDeBiiDentcourUeT 
id  statesman,  thin!  son  of  Sir  John  Hdvil 
of  lloitK  was  horn  at  Hallhill,  in  F!F». 
shire,  about  1I>35. '  His  father  early  joined 
the  ]>arty  of  tbe  Reformation  in  Scotland, 
and  after  suHering  from  the  animosity  of 
Cardinal  Beaton,  at  length  tell  a,  victim  to 
his  successor,  Archbishop  Hamilton,  in 
1549.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  young  Melvil 
ent  by  the  Queen  Dowager,  under  the 
ii.>^Lcclinn  of  the  Freoch  Arabaaiador,  to  be 
a  Page  of  Honour  to  the  youthful  Mbit, 
Queen  of  Scots,  then  the  consort  of  the 
Dau[>hiD  of  France.  Id  May  1553,  by  the 
permission  nf  his  royal  mistress,  be  entered 
the  service  of  tbe  Constable  of  France,  and 
was  i>r«sent  at  the  siege  of  St  Quentin, 
where  the  Constable  was  wounded  and 
taken  pnsoner,  and  he  seems  to  have  at- 
tendi.-d  him  in  his  ca|itivity.  After  the 
peace  he  visited  his  native  country  in  1509, 
on  a  sort  of  secret  mission,  to  sscerlWD  the 
state  of  parties  in  Scotland.  He  afterwards 
travelled  on  the  Continent,  and  remained 
three  years  at  the  Court  of  the  Etectoc 
Pala^ne,  who  employed  him  iu  various  ne- 

Sitiationa  with  the  German  Princes.  In 
lay  1S64  he  returned  to  Scotland,  having 
'  —  recalled  by  Mary,  by  whom  he  was 
_, ,  _.nted  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber, 
and  nominated  one  of  her  Privy  Coundllors. 

Elizabeth,  relaUve  to  Mary's  proposed  mar- 
riage ;  and  in  June  I.^ifihe  was  again  dis- 
Etched  to  the  EngUnh  Court  with  the  inlel- 
_ence  of  the  birth  of  the  Prince,  ^terwarda 
James  VI.  He  maintained  a  correspon- 
:  in  England  in  favour  of  Mary's  suc- 

>n  to  the  crown  of  that  hindom  ;  but 

venturing  to  remonstrate  with  ber  on  her 
unhappy  partiality  for  Bothwell,  the  Queen 
communicated  his  admouitiims  to  the  latter, 
and  the  faithful  Itlelvil  was.  In  consequence, 
uliliged  fur  some  time  to  retire  from  Court. 
He  was,  however,  present  at  the  ill-starred 
nuptials  of  Mary  to  that  nobleman,  and  he 
continued  her  confidential  servant  as  long  «« 
she  remained  in  .Scothtml.  He  appears  to 
have  bad  a  high  idea  of  bis  own  iniportADoe, 
and  occasionally  in  his  Memoirs  blou      '  ' 


pTDcfedings  of  the  great.  By  James  VL, 
to  whom  he  was  recommended  by  his  un- 
fortunate mother,  and  who  continued  him 
in  his  nffiees  of  Privy  Councillor  and  Gentle- 
man of  the  Boilchnmber,  be  was  cntniBt«J 
n-ith  various  honourable  cniploymentK.  On 
the  Bcciauiion  of  King  James  to  the  English 
throne,  he  ileclineil  to  accompany  him  to 
Eni^hmd,  but  afterwards  paid  his  Majeaty 
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frfim  tb«  paUic  Benrice,  ani)  oooupief 
temaining  jem  in  writing  the  "  Meni<  .._ 
o(  hi>  tif«  ^>T  tho  uw  of  hii  son.  He  clieil 
November  1,  1607.  His  nianiiicript,  ha  ' 
denUUy  found  in  the  Castlo  iit  E.linburKh 
1660,  uid  the  work,  which  aiTurdR  minu 
mnil  euriniiB  JencriptionK  of  the  mimnBre  of 
the  times,  waa  imUiflheil  in  1683  hy  Jti 
GeorgB  Scott,  under  the  title  of  "  Mumoir* 
of  Sir  Jnmes  Melvil  of  HuIlhiJI,  contiuniuiJ 
no  impnrtinl  Account  of  theuiost  mnsrkalili 
Afniin  of  State  durioR  the  last  Ace,  nol 
mentioned  lifother  HistorianB."  A  lircither 
of  Sir  Jftnien  van  the  Sir  Andrew  Mclril, 
the  tjteward  of  Queen  Mary'a  hiniBebnld, 
trhn  attendixl  her  in  ber  lust  luiimenbi  at 
Fntherini"!iy. 

MKI-VILLE,  orWIIYTEMEL. 
VILLE,   JoHS,   The  Family  op.-The 

WhvteB  of  Scotlnnd,  mud  tu  derive  Iniin  the 
nohfe  family  of  the  Les  BInncs  in  Kranci 
were  free  birnna  in  Fife,  Perth,  an 
other  counties  iif  North  Britain.  Matthri 
Wbyttof  Mnw,  living  in  tho  Uinee  of  J.'Unen 
ni.  and  James  IV.,  had  a  chnrtLT  under 
the  Gnat  Si-al,  dated  3-Jd  June  149-J 
Matthew  Whyte  De  Maw,  teranim  de 
■Damn,  John  Whyte,  second  son  of  John 
Whyte,  jyounRer  eon  of  DaviJ  Wlij-te  of 
Haw),  by  Eupbram,  his  wife,  daui^litvr  of 
Michael  Ilolfour  of  Buriihlej,  acquired  coi 
tiderabte  wealth  and  dioil  t.nvardB  the  cloi 
c(  the  reign  of  Kin"  Jomcfl  \7.,  leaving'  » 
■nn  and  successor,  llobert  Wbyte,  the  first 
Provort  of  the  Royal  Buiwb  of  Kirkcaldy, 
»ho  purchased  Bennchy,  wbonco  his  dtacen- 
danta  have  since  been  cliit^y  designateit. 
His  son  and  heir,  John  Whyte,  of  liennchy, 
inarrieil  Jane,  daughter  of  I'hoinns  BtelviUt: 
of  Murdocamey,  younger  lirotlier  nf  John, 
third  Lord  .V  ■-'"  '  P---^  -'  .-^- -■ 
Itn.'i,  wasBU 


third  Lord  Melville  of  Raitb,  and,  dying  i: 
It»,'i,wasBucce(HledbybiselJcrRon,TforH;t 
Whyte  i)f  Benochy.     ' 


"nyie  iii  utmw^iyj  vtim  iiiuiTieii,  iti  iwit 
Jean,  daughter  of  Anthony  Mnrmy  of 
Woodend.  in  Perthshire,  and  hnil,  with 
other  children,  two  Bona,  GeiirBeand  Koliert 
He  died  in  1714,  and  n-aa  sueiH-oletl  by  his 
elder  son.  Geoivo  Whyte  of  Bcnochy,  whr 
ilied  in  1T2N.  and  Wi^  succeuic'l  by  liL. 
brother,  llobert  AVbvte  of  Il.inrichy,  First 
PhysicLin  to  the  ifing  in  Scotlaml^  ami 
PmfMsor  of  Meihciuu  in  thu  l-nireruty  of 
Edinburgh,  in  1747,  TliU  tiuinent  man 
died  in  17nri,  and  wm  nKviiilcil  by  his 
eldtiBt  HOn.  lioburt  Wliyl*-  of  Rrnochy,  nhn 
dieil  at  Najilvs,  unutnrrleit,  ami  wan  sno- 
ceedvil  by  Ills  Inuther,  John  Whyte-JUelrilio 
of  Benocby  anil  HtnithliiniiciBi,  irho  v-an 
bom  on  27th  Felimai]'  I'uS.  and  inarrieit, 
2l8t  April  17A1,  ElLznIicth,  yiningmt  ilau^'h- 
teruf  Archibald  M'Gilchrist,  &ii.  of  North- 
bar,  in  tho  county  nf  llvnfn'W,  snd  b.vl 
isauv,  Itot-rrt,  bis  htir,  ami  John,  succefwir 
to  his  britlicr,  with  other  children.  Mr 
Whyte-Mclviilo  died  in  the  year  ISI^,  and 
—         a'fwtoil  by  hifl  son,  Itolwrt  Whyte- 


WHYTE-MELVILLE,  Johh,  Esq.  of 

Benochyand  ^StrathkinnesB,  fcnncrlyof  tho 
9th  Lancets,  was  bom  2lat  June  1767,  uid 
marriis!,  on  the  Ist  June  1819,  Lady  Cathe- 
rine-Anne-tSarah  Usbome,  youngeBt  daugh- 
ter of  Francis  Gfld.Jphin,  Gfto  Duke  of 
Leeds,  and  has  issue,  Guorgs  John,  lata  of 
the  Coldstream  Guanls,  servod  in  the 
TurkishCavsJiT  Contingent  as  Aid -de-Camp 
to  General  Slnrley,  born  19th  July  1821, 
and  marrieil,  7th  August  1847,  the  Hon. 
Charlotte  I  Hnnbury,  ncond  daughter  of 
William,  Gist  Lord  Batemnn,  auil  has  issue, 
Florencu-Chariotte,  Catherine- Margaret, 
married,  in  1841,  to  Sir  David  Dunds*, 
Bart,  of  Duaira,  and  died  23d  April  1866  i 
Elizabeth-Charlotte,  marrieil,  2!>th  Hanh 
1853,  to  James_  Wolfe  Murray,  Esq.  ot 
Cringletie,  and  died  in  1857 ;  Maria-Louisa, 

MEKCER,   Rev.   Eobebt,    minister  of 

ennoway,  was  fifth  Bon  of  James  Merc«r 
of  Clevage,  who  died  in  163S,  and  who  was 
the  son  of  Lawrence  Mercer  of  Newton  of 
Dalqettie,  who  was  the  son  ot  James  Mercer 
of  the  same  place,  who  was  the  son  nf  Kobt. 
Mercer  of  Ochtertyre,  Newton  uf  Forgan- 
denny,  and  Newtiin  of  Didgetty,  who  was 
second  son  of  Sir  Lawrence  Mercer  o( 
Aldie,  His  brothers  were  William  Law- 
i  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  John,  and 
of  Clevage.  Robert  JMerccr  wa« 
Chaplain  to  Lnrd  Cranston,  and  in  1693 
succeeded  Mr  Thomas  Hogg,  as  minister  of 
Kennoway.  ile  married,  first,  Alison  Cran- 
1,  eentlowoman  of  Lady  Cranston,  who 
I  in  1<S57,  leaving  an  infant  behind  her. 

.  married,  secondly,  Eunhame,  second 
daughter  of  Robert  Durie  of  Easter  Newton, 
through  whom  he  acouired  the  property  of 
Eaiter  Newton,  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 
Kennoway.  In  1G62,  he  at  first  resolved  to 
demit  bis  charge,  and  for  a  time  abstained 
'  exercising  his  minisCerisl  functions, 

...  jltimately  lie  conformed  to  Episcopacy. 
He  died  in  1683,  leaving  a  daughter,  Cecil, 
married  to  Aleiauder  Cockbum,  Professor 
in  St  Andrews,  and  afterwards  in  Edin- 
'lurgb.  In  the  church.yani  of  Kennoway 
.8  a  tombstone  erected  by  him  in  memory 
of  bis  first  wife.  The  inHcripCiou  is  now 
-?atly  illegible,  but  it  bears  distinctly  the 
tns  of  Alercer  and  of  Cranston. 

MERSON,  The  Rev.  Wiluas  minister 
of  Crail,  was  horn  at  Huutly  in  December 
1792,  wliere  be  reueiveil  his  early  education, 
and  EiK'Hl  his  scLoullioy  davx.  About  tho 
age  of  sixteen,  he  entered  King's  Collegu, 
Abenleen,  and  after  passing  thnni>.'h  the 
prescribecl  classical  Kurriciduni,  took  the 
degn-.'  of  M.A.  on  the  3Uth  March  IflO. 
Mr  Mtison  was  then  employed  by  Mr 
Mowat,  liectorof  the  Uraniinar  School  of 
St  Andrews,  as  his  assistant,  jaud  at  the 
siimctime  attended  St  Mary's  College  in 
onler  to  iiunlify  himself  for  tho  Church. 
Having  eimiideteil  his  theological  studies, 
Mr  Merson  was,  on  the  2nth  Match  1815, 


MIL 
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long  disen^Lged.  The  Rev.  Dr  Nairne, 
miniBter  of  FHtenweem,  havingf  from  length 
of  yeara,  become  infirm,  appointed  Mr 
Merson  to  be  his  asnistantf  and  this  ap- 
pointment he  held,  discharcing  itfi  duties 
very  efficiently,  until  the  Rev.  Doctor's 
death.  Soon  after  that  event  Mr  Merson 
was  engaged  in  the  same  capacitv  by  the 
venerable  Dr  Campl)ell  of  Cupar,  the  father 
of  the  late  Lonl  Cnancellor,  and  continued 
in  that  responsible  situation  till  the  demise 
of  Dr  Campbell  The  next  ap]K>intraent 
Mr  Merson  obtained  was  that  of  tutor  in 
the  family  of  Colonel  (^lass  of  Abbey  Park, 
St  Andrews,  and  at  the  sametime  he  assistecl 
the  Rev.  Dr  Hunter,  as  librarian  of  the 
University.  In  1828,  when  the  Church  of 
Crail  became  vacant,  by  the  dtsath  of  its 
re8j)ected  mininter,  Mr  Bell,  Mr  Men*on 
was  presentc<l  to  the  liviufr  by  the  patrons, 
L.'uly  Mary  Lindsay  CnvwfonI,  and  Colonel 
Glass,  and  was  inAucte<l  to  the  chaise  by 
the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds,  on  tlie  'MMh 
of  July  in  the  same  year.  Duriuj:  the  lon^' 
perio<l  of  thirty-five  years  and  upwanls  (»f 
Mr  Merson's  ministry,  and  until  failinj^ 
health  overt(M)k  him,  he  provc<l  liiinself  a 
learned,  able,  and  active  past<^r.  Kndo\\e<I 
with  good  natui-al  abilitici^,  he  <lid  not  fail 
to  cultivate  them.  His  attainmentn  in 
literature  and  science  were  reiipectable. 
The  statistical  account  of  the  j^arish  of 
CVail  was  written  by  Mr  Mei-son  in  !May 
1845,  and  does  him  no  small  (rredit.  As  a 
member  of  societj',  Mr  Mci'soii  was  every- 
where a  welcome  visitor.  There  was  a 
cheerfulness  and  vivacity  about  him  which 
were  very  attractive.  He  was  kind  and 
afifectionate  to  old  and  young— most  liberal 
in  his  hospitalities  to  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, as  well  as  attentive  to  the  wants  of 
the  poor  of  his  parish.  In  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  Mr  Merson  uniformly  supported 
those  con9tituti<mal  principles,  upon  which 
the  church  to  which  he  belonjred,  is  hanpily 
founded.  His  clerical  associates  and  co- 
Presbyters  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  one 
who  never  allowed  any  difference  upon  pro- 
fessional subjects  to  interfere  with  the  claims 
of  private  friendship.  In  consequence  of 
advancing  years  and  an  infirm  state  of 
health,  Mr  Merson,  about  the  year  1858,  felt 
himself  unable  for  the  performance  of  his 
pulpit  duties,  and  availed  himself  of  the 
services  of  others.  Two  of  the  young  clergy- 
men whom  ho  employe<l  have  since  obtaine<l 
churches,  and  the  Rev.  ISIr  Ueid,  who  as- 
sisted him  at  the  time  of  his  death  has  lately 
been  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Glasgow  to 
the  vacant  charge  of  Crail.  lilr  Merson, 
shortly  after  liis  settlement  at  Crail,  marrieil 
a  daughter  of  Colonel  Glass,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son  and  daughter.  The  latter  die<l  in 
early  life.  Tlie  former  now  occupies  an  im- 
portant position  in  the  Oriental  Bank  at 
Melbourne.  Mr  Merson die<l  at  the  Manse 
of  Crail  on  the  8th  January  18^5,  in  the 
seventy-thin  I  year  of  his  age,  and  thirty- 
sixth  of  his  ministry. 
MILLIGAN,  llie  Rev.  George,  D.D., 


minister  of  the  parish  of  Elie.— Dr  Milligan 
was  a  native  of  Dumfries,  bom  there  in  the 
end  of  last  century,  and  ministered  in  ibm 
charge  of  Elie  for  the  long  period  of  twenty- 
six  years,  having  been  nlaced  there  in  1832L 
He  had  early  distinguisned  himself  in  clas- 
sical literature  and  general  scholarshif).  For 
a  time  he  taught  the  Greek  class  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow ;  and  that  Univer- 
sity, years  afterwards,  had  the  hononr  of 
conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
in  Divinity.  His  ready  pen  contributed 
largely  to  the  metropolitan  and  local  press, 
and  very  many  important  works  passed 
under  the  review  of  his  clear  and  impartial 
critical  judgment.  Soon  after  his  settlement 
in  Elie,  his  Presbytery  (St  Andrews)  ap- 
pointed him  their  clerk,  and  the  clerkship 
of  the  Sync»d  of  Fife  fell  also  upon  him. 
His  intimate  knowledge  of  business,  and  his 
active  habits,  m.ide  the  duties  of  those 
offices  both  easy  and  agreeable  to  him.  At 
the  8yno<l,  about  eight  days  before  his 
death,  his  eldest  son,  the  minister  of  KU- 
couquhar,  was  calle<l  on  to  officiate  as  clerk, 
in  res^>ect  of  the  l)(K:tor*8  alisence  from  in- 
disposition. His  second  son  hohls  the 
char^ce  of  Guthrie  in  Forfarshire.  His  thin! 
s«)n,  Major  Geortfe  Milligan,  of  the  Art'llery, 
was  suddenly  cut  off  at  Scutari,  on  his  way 
to  join  our  army  iiefore  Seba«topol  as  a 
volunteer.  That  jjallant  youth  ha<i  pre- 
viously seen  some  lmr<l  fighting  in  India. 
His  early  death  was  a  drca«lful  blow  to 
father  and  mother,  and  all  the  meml>ere 
of  the  family.  Tlirough  life  Dr  Milligan 
was  an  influential  meml»er  of  the  moderate 
party  in  the  Church  ;  in  all  the  trials  to 
which  she  was  exposed,  whether  in  congre- 
gation, or  I'res^'tery,  or  Synod,  or  GeneraJ 
Assembly,  he  was  at  liis  post,  always  main- 
taining the  cause  of  toleration,  and  good 
goveniment,  and  true  religion.  To  the  in- 
stitutions of  tlie  country  he  was  warmly  at- 
tached. He  lent  his  helping  hand  to  lietter- 
ing  our  educational  system  whenever  he  had 
opportunity.  His  composition  was  fluent 
and  forcible  ;  his  puloit  services  were  vene- 
rated by  those  to  wiiom  they  were  more 
particularly  a^ldressed  ;  his  private  minis- 
ti*ations  and  charitii's  were  unostentatious 
but  effectual.  He  hati  a  just  conception  of 
the  duties  an<l  obligations  undertaken  by 
him  in  accepting  the  clerical  office.  He  was 
ever  (h^ntr  goinl  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample. He  had  that  modest  deference  for 
the  opinions  of  others  which  generally  marks 
the  man  of  genius.  At  the  same  time,  as 
he  showed  at  a  public  meeting  in  the  dis- 
trict, no  one  possesseil  greater  mdependence 
of  mind  ;  to  liim  language  was  not  given  to 
conceal  his  thoughts.  His  congregation 
showetl  many  sincere  tokens  of  their  regard 
for  him  both  as  a  minister  and  as  a  private 
friend.  If  one  solitary  individual  was  es- 
trangwl  from  him.  the  separation  cost  him 
a  severe  pang.  His  deaire  thnnigh  life  was 
t<i  gain  and  secure  sincere  friends.  In  the 
<loiiiestic  and  social  circle  he  was  a  great 
favourite,  and  those  who  were  on  the  list  of 
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lof  Uia  ReV.Gw'  MiUi^im.  1>.D.',  uiiiiixt 
«f  Elie;  ha  wm  liorn  in  the  ycatl8^i.  '. 
lH43,at  Uu!>4{a«f  mxtrcBtliiiiu^ge  Milli^i 
wMit  lu  Indb  in  (Im  Coui|>a!iy'ii  ActUlcry 
Scrvkx,  where  hu  olitainud  twn  iiuilulii — une 
[ur  tha  Gwailnr  cwtiiiaiun  (Mali&rai-porv), 
Mid  thu  otlier  fur  bbe  tiHlil  nl  -Siibraou.  Ho 
algn  KTWil  iiniler  Sir  (.lliurle)  Naiuor  in 
Mciiidu;  anil  ir,  ISM  came  bunui  on  fur- 
liiUKh.  Mu  T(S3  Hliniilf  aSter  apiiKintiiil 
linKadc-Mnjiir  uf  ArttllEty  in  the  TurkiB)) 
U>ntiiiK«nL  Mid  t^^xjevdul  tii  the  E*«t, 
where  <!«itb  immaturdy  Luil  him  1i>w.  He 
«M  ail  accotupliuheil  <.>nentikl  «ohaJar  ;  nnd 
whileiiiJiuliaoUaiital  thu  reward  of  lOOU 
ru|KMi,  olitTeil  at  Calcutta  ta  tliuae  who 
aci|uil  tlwuuwlvua  with  ilinbinctir "  ~ '  * 
aew^iag  vuHuiuation,  in  which  . 
niato  aciiuaiutauco  nith  at  It'iuil  Chree 
Urjisntul  toujjuuH  in  nucuuaiy.    Wo  will 

...      _..   .         .__,!.   J... ^j.|^ 

a  Jui 
Leautitiil  ciHiilnnatii'ii  uf  tuo    , 

nuM  and  ex(|ui«U' teuiIeraiUH  wliich'nuirkeil 
'  .T  ;    l)Ut    the  folluwiiig 
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(rum   Ilia  aujivriur    officer,   (ieu 

the  n:lati<>n4  iif  hf<:,  li-ilh  :ia  a  la 
uiuiiilivr  vf  hia  iiniTcaaiou,  nu  ... 
lii((luiT  tliaa  tlie  truly  eicellunt  and  fiond 
lirtiTue  Si  illigau  -luUil,  kind,  and  in  uveiy 
redt>ect  a  tliuri'Ujfh  ChriHtiiia  in  princi|ile. 
He  w:ta  a  most  acci.m|ilii<lwd  Hihlier  and 
ulficrc ;  nnd  am<in(;  a  lon^  list  of  hnnourud 
nnd  ifulhuit  nuinca,  Dime  could  stmiU  higher 
and  t^va  a  bctlisr  iirouiioa.  Hin  low  hiu 
(icen  a  very  great  nuo  (n  hii  airpa,  and  u 
greater  une  tu  thia  coiitiiigent.  I'l'Ionel 
cit^rahl,  who  cuuimaiida  tlie  Artillery, 
and  Uvuernl  Viviun,  wliu  ciiuiiuaiula  the 
furoe,  al*o  ItothcijircM  the  hii^b  n»|>cct  and 
uttenn  thoy  euUTbuiicil  fur  hiin  aa  n  man, 
nud  their  *ihnimtiun  at  hi*  nnnliBRitiona 
awl  aliilitici  an  a  inuat  a(Wi>iuii]bilie<l  idfieur 
et  ^nut  pfiuaae."  Uefwral  Seltl  ailila,  in 
wnting  to  Ui  JUiliiK:iii,  aQiiiiundn;!!  liia 
death;— "On  lionnl  chip,  in  |>articulitr, 
where  |iea|ile'a  ohamctera  are  ulnicrvLiI  auil 
kniiwu  in  an  many  wayt,  iu  hia  uno  [[uiet 
mioitentatioiiB  manner,  bo  uiild  and  truly 
guntlemaidy,  he  ahnweilwhat  liui-eally  wan, 
anil  aecurod  the  t;<x'<l''*'iU  <""'  n|iiiiicm  of  all 
who  saw  hini.  Jiven  in  the  ahnrl  time  he 
Lad  lervcil  with  the  Turks  he  ho'l  Hecured 
tlieir  coafidenco  aud  alt'tvtjon,  anil  tiie  man- 
ner in  wliich  they  evinced  their  rejianl  in 
attem  lance  at  lii<  fuaerot  wiut  very  beautiful 
K«  haa  been  limied  near  where  he  dieil,  oil 

an  exteniive  view  of  thia  luvely  country; 
and  we  ahall  have  erected  over  hia  remiuns 
something  to  mark  the  rejitini;-ptAce  <if  one 
so  worthy."    We   can  add  uotliin«  to  thia 


ia  young  and  jjolhuit  officer. 


UILLAR,  Dattd,  rraidinz  In  Perth- 
Mr  Alillar  was  a  native  of  Newburgh, 
where  he  woi  boni  in  1803,  nnd  there  apent 
)ii4  early  years,  indulged  hia  literary  pur- 
suits, marriod,  and  kept  a  shop,  till,  in  lHiO, 
htt  went  to  Perth,  having  t>een  offered  a 
aituatinn  in  the  PtrOiehire  Adveriuer  o&ce, 
anil  with  wliicli  newspaper  he  waa  cunnected, 
either  as  n-iturter  or  traveller,  till  his  death. 
In  t^urly  life  he  was  fond  of  iHietry  and  Hte- 
rature,  and  the  |iav«suf  the  Fife  Hi  raid  were 
often  enriched  with  his  venio  and  other 
articles,  wliich  were  hik-hly  estuvmeil,  jnm- 
vioua  to  hia  EuiiiE  to  Perth.  In  1850  ha 
publiahed  "Tho  Tay"— alioeinofSSO  pagaa 
— eontduing  interesting  da<cri|iliona  nf  the 
Bceuery  on  the  hanka  uf  tliat  nulite  river, 
from  the  head  uf  the  Loch  Tay  to  its  influx 
into  the  wean,  iuterapcnwd  with  legenda 
and  trwlitiouol  tolen.  Thja  poem  received 
ita  due  meed  uf  iiraiac  in  the  f'i/e  ffemUat 
the  tiuie  uf  its  pulihaUiun.  Sir  Miliar  had 
"  ' ~    ■  '■      of  the  chatma  of  nature 


lileH,"  iiuhlished  in  the  Fi/c  iliTiUd,  in 
which  he  deacribed  the  enthusiasm  he  felt 
as  he  roamed  on  tho  shuro)  uf  t)io  Tay, 
wandurul  in  the  glens  anmnd  I.indurea,  or 
climbed  tlie  slopes  of  tbo  Fifian  Uohila, 
listuniuy  to  the  hum  of  tlio  wild  l>ee,  Uie 
song  of  the  lark,  or  the  cry  of  the  lapwing, 
ur  gnied  on  the  varicil  blooms  that  adorned 
the  haunts  of  his  youth.  Wtule  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Perlhthirt  Adttrtitcr,  ha 
twice  a  year  travelled  through  (he  groatef 

Krt  of  Pertluhire  and  adjoming  oountieB, 
cdtlected  1  great  atoro  uf  an^uoriMl 
nud  legendary  lore,  which  be  embodied  in 
"  Walks  in  the  Country" —articles  puhlishad 
fnuB  time  to  time  in  the  I'lrtlnAire  Adrer- 
tittf,  full  of  Usturical  and  toiugruphical 
inf'irmatiun,  whihi  (hey  showed  that  (ha 
wrilec  had  on  ohserx'aut  eye  for  whatever 
was  grand  and  beautiful  in  art  or  nature, 
anit  which  if  |iublisb«il  iu  avutumeHuukl 
lie  very  intertxting.  (M  the  HatnnUy  [in> 
riciuii  tiiliia  iliiuenM  Im  rstomud  from  hii 
*l>ring  jounHiy  Iu  the  IlighlaniU,  niipoiuadjr 
iu  ijihkI  liuidth  and  B|iirilH ;  but  durinff 
6uiuUiy  niglit  he  wan  audilvnl*  seim)  witt 
11  ahinuing  illuuxa ;  oud  on  Mon'lay  eren- 
ig  thu  Poet  uf  the  Tay,  tlic  iutervstinfl 
>pi>gTapEiur  and  ontiiiuarian,  the  kiad- 
[^iirtcd  friend  and  ciieerful  coiujianiun, 
lioHc  uht'lsom*  face,  merry  luu;;h,  and  free 
geiKTal  ilisiwoitiun,  wuiv  fitlvil  tu  intercat 
and  ilelight  every  sensitiv-c  Imvuhd,  cloned 
hia  mortal  eareer,  nnd  Giiishcd  the  junrnejr 
uf  life,  aged  luxty-two  vuara. 

MITUIIBLL,  J.vubi  FLKMi^a,  Capbdn 
of  the  mi-rchnut  steamer  "  I'owortii],"  waa 
Ixiru  at  MiU-kineh  on  tlio  14th  July  19,13.— 
Having  heen  breil  to  tlie  aea,  he  raised  him- 
Helf  by  recUtudu  of  coutluct,  tliligence,  and 
{■eisevercnce,  to  a  resixTtable  iKHiUun  in 
the  muitihant  service.  Mr  Mitchell  was  a 
young  olHoer  of  great  ability  and  (BTimiso. 
He  served  aa  an  officer  for  suvcnU  jeiin  in 
the  Cuoanl  Cumpany'a  celebrated  line  <A 
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"ABUt,"aDd  rluriuc  ■  violeiit  hurricane,  a 
tinkinc  ghigi  was  otiserved,  with  tbe  crev 
dinging  to  the  ligg'mg,  that  Mr  Mitchell 
Tolunleenxl  to  &ttt!mpt  the  rescue  of  the 
drowning  men.  At  the  imminent  rink  ol 
hii  own  life,  »  b<i>t  wu  at  once  lownted, 
Mid  with  &  crow  of  brave  frllows  under  his 
oommMid,  luoceeded  in  taking  them  off  the 
wreck,  and  placing  tbem  uifely  od  board 
tbe  "  Asin."  and  fur  this  act  of  gallantry  be 
pecdved  the  approbation  of  bur  Majesty'a 
Government,  accompanied  with  the  ^ft  of 


bv  the  Ute  CapUin  Uutcber,  who  fell  a 
Tiotim  to  yellow  fever,  and  In  July  1864  only 
leochedtho  height  of  his  protemiion  by  Iwiug 
Appointed  to  tbe  commnnd  of  tbe  merchant 
■taamer  "  Powerful, ''  when,  a  few  days  after 
Teaching  Bermuda,  along  with  many  othen, 
he  was  suized  with  this  mont  fntol  molodv, 
and  died  on  the  23d  of  Auyuat  1864. 


Tillage,  where  he  leaves  a  sorrowinK  motfii 
>nd  many  friends  to  mourn  bis  lo«s,  with 
whom  great  evmpitby  is  felt. 

MITCHtL,  James,  landlabourer  n 
Crail.— Before  entering  on  this  biography 
We  maj'  remark  that  although  inilividuals 
poiuesAing  rank  ami  talentn  in  eociety  have 
.nndoubtedly  tbe  fairest  claim  to  biographical 

respectabihty  of  character,  wit.  and  humour, 
ue  entitled  to   ha  noticed,  and  sometimes 

itmcCive ;  and  accordingly,  the  names  of 
ptTsoiis  in  humble  life  have  been  recorded 
merely  on  account  of  some  eingularity  which 
Attend;  them,  not  generally  observed  in 
others,  in  the  passing  Bcenes  of  life,  James 
Milchel,  the  aubiect  of  this  memoir,  was 
I»theran  eitraorJinary  man,  He  was  bom 
cT  resjiectablo  parents,  in  or  about  the  year 
1710.  He  was  educatedtat  the  burcli  Bchool, 
and  when  grown  up.  fnllowe.1  the  otcuititiiin 
of  a  nmidl  farmer  or  lonrllabourer.  He 
drove  liie  own  hi>tse  and  cnrt,  which  he  en- 
gaged for  hire  when  not  empl<)yed  on  his 
farm.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eingulor 
cbaracterv  in  the  East  of  Fife  fur  |iunc- 
tuality,  methodical  conduct,  and  uniform 
diligence.  His  ready  wit,  eccentricity  of 
manners,  and  Btrangu  habits,  reuderei!  liim 
K  general  object  uf  attentinn.  Mitchel  was 
»  stout  healthy  man,  who  took  his  giosa 
freely  at  public  entertoinmenbi.  but  was 
never  known  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  deco- 
nim,  or  neglect  bis  liusinem.  Being  of  a 
•hrewd  and  independent  mind,  yet  always 
nheerful,  and  remarkably  witty,  his  house 
waa  the  reaort  of  all  the  young  lunple  of  the 
place,   whom  he  iweil  li       -    -     - --'-   '■ 


woa  nire  to  be  rood;  with  a  shrewd  uitwv  ; 
in  sbort,  he  was  ona  who,  in  the  UDg«ge 
of  the  time,  "  never  had  his  tale  to  iimk  " 
At  the  period  he  lived,  all  tha  peoj^e  in 
Crail  had  nick  or  bye-namea,  by  whicn  tber 
were  better  known  than  by  their  real  nunea, 
Mitchel's  bye-name  was  '  tjlidam."  Whsn 
the  law  was  enacted  that  every  cart  should 
have  the  name  of  ita  owner  painted  npon  it 
in  laive  letters,  and  on  a  conspicuous  part 
of  it,  Jamea  inadvertently  omitted  to  comply 
with  the  regulation.  One  day  he  was  r»- 
tiiming  from  Fittenweem  wiUi  a  load  of 
cool,  when  Mr  I.umsilune  of  lonergellisL 
who  was  a  J  ustice  of  Peace,  met  him,  and 
observing  that  Mitchet'a  name  was  not 
painted  on  his  cart,  challenged  him  for  hi* 
tranBgrvssion   of  the  law,     "  What  is  the 


"Id 


ne^ma, 


James.  "Vedinnnken 
"  don't  you  see  that  evei 
onhisoart  but  yourself."  "Uuthen,"i»- 
l>liod  Slidam,  in  hia  soft  easy  way — "If 
that's  the  case,  ye'll  easily  ken  roino 
[rae  the  rest."  It  happened  that  on  old 
woman  named  Betay  Anderson  died  while 
her  son  was  at  sea,  oud  who  did  not 
come  home  until  many  years  after  hit 
mother's  death.  He  bod  a  wish  tu  erect » 
tombstone  at  his  mother's  grave,  but  tha 
gTave-di(^r  was  dead,  and  no  record  re- 
maioed  to  tell  the  eiact  Bi)ot  where  the  body 
was  deposited.  In  this  dilemma  "  Slidam 
was  applied  to— he  could  not  point  out  the 
spot  any  more  than  others,  but  aoun  fdl  on 
a  plan  to  get  over  the  ilifficulty.  "  Do  you 
get  the  atone  reaiiy,"  said  SUdam,  "  and  I 
shall  write  on  epitaph  which  will  make  all 
right,"  and  aittmg  down,  be  wrote  tbe  ful- 
lowing  :— 


Until    tbst  day  when  she    ihall    rJM   *f*ln 

In  the  "good  oH  times,"  when  contested 
elections  occurred  lor  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  East  of  Fife  burghs,  the  Coun- 
ciUorB  often  partook  of  good  dinners.  At 
one  time,  on  uccasion  of  that  sort  wai  ap- 
proacliing,  and  one  Mr  IiOch  of  Lochty,  was 
auent  for  ona  of  the  candidates.  TheCoun- 
cilloia  nt  Cr.iil  were  invited  to  a  dinner, 
and  being  in  tbe  winter  season,  tha  stmle 
were  covered  with  ice.  All  the  Cuuncillon 
hail  arrived  with  the  exception  of  "Slidaaj," 
and  surprise  was  expressed  at  his  ahaence, 
knowing  that  few  men  were  fonder  of  a 
good  dinner  than  he.  Doubts  were  even 
beginnin;;  to  bo  entertained  that  he  had 
gone  over  to  the  opposite  side,  at  which  the 
agent  was  somewhM  alarmed^  when  SUdam 


,  I  luckily  entered  tlie  Town  Htii.     Mr  Loch, 
...  .  „  ,  .  .^.    -.J  ;  who  wns  a  stranger  in  Crail,  thought  that 

nevorlhcU'SS  .-ui  boiii'st,   intelligent,  mdus-  {  "Sliiiiiiii''  was  his  real  name,  and  rose  from 

LuUHiuruiul  (ilcubuuti'y.  and  wbi'ii  addivnscd  I  weluouiv.     "  (.'.umu  away,  Ui  Slidom  ;  I'm 
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sUd  tu  »eo  you ;  I  hope  you  are  well  V 
''Oh,  vuiy  well,  thank  you,  air,"  replied 
Sudani ;  but  na  hiw  need  to  tak'  care  o  our 
feet  in  these  times,  [or  tha  Lorht  are  very 
slippery,  whiuh  crcat«il  a  hearty  Lrngh  at 
Mr  Lnch'H  exiiensa,  to  thu  larKV  compaoy 
auemU=vl  on  tliu  occouon.  Hliilaoi  was 
one  day  gatherinR  ware  or  seaWL-ed  fur 
nanun!,  at  the  harbour  of  Crail,  when  a 
vessel  was  lyinu  there  under  rc|KUr ;  sliu  was 
a  smart  looking  cmft,  writh  two  letten 
neatly  pojntt'd  dq  her  liulkheadH,  wliiuli 
Slidlutn  vaa  constantly  liKikint'  at,  aud 
■ecmed  at  a  lima  to  know  their  meaning. 
The  captain  wan  leaning  iudohmtly  over  the 
bulwarks,  anil  askul  what  he  waa  liwhing 
at  so  earnestly!  "Ou,"  aaya  Slidain,  "  Tm 
just  wondering;  what  can  tw  the  meaning  u' 
thae  twa  letleni  y*  hae  imintcil  u)>  there." 
The  captain  answered  in  a  supercilious  tiiue 
"  Why,  don't  yon  kiiowtliat  Ijstauils  tor 
'     md    S    f.ir    starboard' 


Siar 


.-"Why,  d 

-  jwhottrd.    1—..     ~     ...     — -.     J 

child  known  that  much."    "  Lord  h(-l|i  pour 
ienorant  folk,"  cried  Sliilam,  winking  to 
some  carters  who  stoud  listening,  "  for  / 
thought  L  fltooil  tor  toy  and  6'  for  skippa:  " 
Un  another  accaiiion,  Slldam  was  driving  i. 
stubbora  and  unruly  calf  alout;  the  Criul 
toad,  whi;n  a  gentleman  on  honeback  ixisaud 
by,  whom  Slidam  knew  well,  but  ot  whom 
bo  could  take  no  notice  at  tho  time,  on  ac. 
count  of  the   mod  calf.      The  t>'ent1eman 
turned  round  and  askeil  jocularly  why  he 
did  not  salute  himas  (ornierly.     "Ifyoull 
come  down  and  band  the  calf,"  said  Slidam, 
'•  I'H  try  what  can  be  done,"   General  Scott 
of  Balcomie  and  Lonl  ISoyd  were  one  d; 
riding  along  the  Crul  road,  when  they  nj 
the  renowned  "  SUdam."    The  General  tc 
his  oumpanion  that  the  man  thejr  saw  coi 
ing  towards  them   would  certainly  givu 
T»dy  answer  in  rhyme  tu  any  question  th 
could  proiwse,  on  which  Lord  boyil  said 
would  try  hie  mettle,  when  Slidam  oai 
near,  his  Lordship  mwl   '*Doel"      "C 
you  moke  metre  of  that,  okl  boy  V    Slidam 
never  was  without  hiu  answer,  and  instantly 

"  G«n(nJ  Bcott  anl  Lord  Jiaji, 


Cry  ■  Boa  I'  lo  rolk  u  thaj  gug  bj." 

The  morethat  is  known  of  this  witty  and  up 
right  indii-iduol,  the  liigher  will  bis  mi^mory 
be  held  in  estimation  by  the  wise  and  gooif. 
James  Mitchel's  houourabte  disjiosition  wai 
Iirovarbial  am'ing  his  couteni|)oraries  ;  hi 
was  never  known  to  break  his  wonl,  neithei 
dill  be  ever  take  from  any  man  a  thiii);  of 
the  aniollcst  value,  without  giving  a  full 
fair  com|>enBation.  He  woa  an  observe 
all  the  commamlmenta  uf  the  Uecologue, 
but  the  seventh  and  tenth  were  most  deeply 
imiircHod  on  hia  heart  His  Unn  belief  in 
Divine  revdatiun  ia  Rndy  brought  out  by 
the  fulliiwin}-  anecdote  : — On  a  atonny  win- 
ter day,  when  tlie  wind  was  blowlu);  tem- 
{testuonsly  frinu  tlio  eastwanl,  the  stream 
tide  at  ila  huigbt,  and  Uio  sua  muuiug  very 


„  sad  encroachment  on  tb* 
land,  a  number  uf  penons  were  snemblsd 
at  tlie  Castle-yard  of  Crail,  a  pUoa  of 
usual  naort  to  "view  the  wonders  of  tha 
I,"  and  among  them  wsa"  Slidam."  A 
Hceptic  being  oLio  present,  addrnsaad 
<-<--._'>  [think,  Jamee,  after  thk 

^ . again  atlirm  that  your  Bible 

tells  nothing  but  the  truth."  "  Ou  man," 
said  Slidam,  "  I  hae  read  my  Bible  owre  and 
OWTU ;  evenr  Uuie  1  read  it  I  Uke  it  Um 
better,   and  never  found  ouytliing  wiolIC 

■'d  yut."  "  Why  Jauiea,  repued  the 
aceiitio — "  believe  your  own  oyes-  look  at 
the  encroachment  uie  sea  is  making  on  that 
land,  aud  the  Bible  says—'  Hitherto  tkalt 
Ihou  I/O,  and  no  /arthtr.'"  "Very  tius, 
young  man,"  said  James;  "  but  neither  j/au 
nor  WW  mu  there  icben  thttxareh  ttaiui  Ktre 
laid,  to  ien  tnhare  Uiat  hitherto  «."  Janiea 
hlitchel  died  at  Cruil  on  the  2ith  November 
177S,  as  appears  from  the  inscription  un  hii 
toml>8toue  m  Crail  Church -yard. 

MOFFAT,  ItODEBT,  a  niinaionary  agent 
of  tlie  London  Missionarv  Society  in  South 
Africa,  is  a  native  of  Inverkeithing.  In 
ISlli,  he  was  appointed,  in  connection  w'' 


fat's  labours  were  commenced  in  Nnmaqna 
Laud.  Subsequently  he  removed  to  the 
Cechuaiia  Country.  In  ISW,  Mr  Moffat 
visited  JSnglond  after  an  absence  of  nearly 
'  11^ ;  he  published  a 
istonary  labours  and 

rica,"and  produced* 

uf  the  New  Testameiil  and  the 
i'salms,  in  the  Bechuana  language.  Hia 
daughter  ia  married  to  the  Rev.  David 
Livingston,  LL.D.,  another  wurld-wide  as- 
plortr,  and  known  missionary  in  tbe  sama 
countiy.  Tbey  are  both  now  eogagad  in 
penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the  country 
north  of  the  Cape  uf  Good  Hope.  To  facili- 
tate these  eiploratioDS,  tbe  British  Govam- 
ment  deap.ilchi:d  a  steam  veasel  some  tine 
'  ~  tbe  Zambesi  Kiver. 


jmall  shopkeeper,  »ho 

had  been  origiiudly  a  tailor,  and  was  hcmi 
in  MoniiuaU,  filay  4,  USD.  After  reoeiviiw 
the  rudiments  of  hia  education  at  the  pnrisE 
school,  be  was  removal  to  Uu)  school  ol 
C^llessie,  w)>ere  he  etudieil  latin  and  Gietk. 
Ue  was  then  sent  to  luam  the  trade  ut  a 
iwinter  with  Mr  IJobert  Tullis,  Cuimr.flfe. 
His  leisure  bourn  he  devoted  to  the  cluauas, 
and  without  tbe  aaaistano!  of  a  teacher  be. 
obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  Italian  laii. 
guoge.  By  an  arrangement  with  hia  em- 
ployer, he  waa  enabled,  daring  bis  appivn- 
ticenbip,  to  attend  the  University  of  St 
Andrews,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
bis  aci[uireniants,  and  obtuned  prizes  in  the 
mathematical,  natural  piiiloaopby,  and  I^tin 
clasaes.  ttoon  after  hia  return  to  Monunail, 
he  waa  appointed  eilitur  of  a  daily  news- 


MOL 
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Jtm,  when  an  unfortunatti  cliBA),'reeO]ent 
with  tbe  piametor  inUBu)  him  to  nsigo  his 
BtuaUoo.  Dorio)!  his  nsiilunce  lu  tliv  Irixb 
MpitaL  he  Bciuired  a  knowk'Jgi:  of  tliu 
Spuiisb  and  ueruiaa  hui^uo^cK,  and  be- 
came BO  far  uiaslur  of  architecture  anil 
drawing',  that  he  once  hail  tliu  btciition  of 
going  to  LodJ.ih  and  (iiU.iwint;  thojirofen- 
■lon  of  an  architect  On  leavio^  Dulhn, 
he  reliinied  lo  Mouiinail  on  a  vi«[t  to  hiii 
pareutH,  and  auon  aftur  oucepted  tho  situa- 
tion of  a  cimductor  of  a  private  nauletuy  in 
Kiriicaldy,  <if  vliich  tho  Xtev.  John  Martin 
waaoneoribecliiufumns^ni.  TliiHoSlce, 
buwaver,  heonlyliiU  (lunn);a  few  uiiintba. 
OwiPK  to  wimo  mixnuilerstaiiilini^  uitli  niw 
ti  (bu  nuuiai^irB,  be  reaigneil  Iim  n]ipoiiit' 
meut,  in  Jul^  1814,  Dtwl  vnliatint;  on  a  pri- 
vate M^iur  m  the  Kurvicuot  the  Kiuit  India 
GaDiaii}',  iniuieiliHtuly  vmbarhvil  for  I!<iiu- 
ba^.  In  thia  capacity  huniou  uttmcttd  the 
notice  of  his  superiinv.  Having  drawn  up 
a  meuuiriol  for  one  of  hia  coiuradea,  the 
officem  were  etruck  nitb  the  BU|ieriiir  style 
in  which  it  won  writtea,  aiut  made  in<|iiirj' 
as  to  the  aiitbiS'.  tioou  after,  tbo  roUowiii); 
dicunwIiuicD  i-ccurml :  — Tlio  otHcers  of  tlie 
ngimeuthailbeL'niininicccs'fulty  untleavutiT- 
'      '  '         lu  difficult  pnibluiu  ii 

etothetl ' '  ' 

nnsolved 

iHiui.    Molyson  had  — — ._  . 

lyloK  tbero,  whvu  he  solved  it  at  oncd.  Thu 
■uEcers  founil  it  next  uiomini:,  ami  on  in- 
quiry were  informed  that  private  Molymin 
WiU  the  luunu  of  llio  iwrHOU  who  had  aolvoil 
the  pnibli-in  whii-ii  had  so  inncli  puzzled 
theiu,  on  which  they  pmniuted  hiiu  at  once 
to  the  rank  uf  Kiib-Ci inductor  of  thoUnl- 
naace.  He  had  bLhi  somo  connECtion  with 
the  I'ost-Uliice,  luid  all  the  lettera  which 
came  tu  soldiem  who  were  <lewl  fell  into  his 
pawessiiin.  Uf  souiu  of  those  he  tuaile  an 
mlerEStiiiit  use  ofUirwordn,  in  a  si:rii.-H  of 
articles  which  he  wrote  for  Chaw/itri'  Eilin- 
burj/h  Journal,  cutJtU'd  "The  Dead-Letter 
Hox."  Alter  a  reiiiilence  of  Iweuty-two 
■Donths  in  l}i>nihivy,  his  heidth  bct,-an  to  fait 
imitcr  an  easltm  ciimnte;  and,  havini;  ob- 
tained liia  disehaiye,  heretumedtuticotJaud 
with  »  broken  cimsUtution  and  a  sinoll  inii- 
vonof  two  shillinuH  a  day.  lie  now  took 
n]t  hia  luwii-noe  at  Moniuiail,  whuru  he  do- 
voted  binisidf  to  Ktudy,  and  porticuUrly  to 
poetry.  Durinu  his  slny  in  India,  be  had 
maile  hinutelf  thorouyhSy  ncijiiaiiited  with 
Hindiwtuntih  and  in  bis  rctireiuent  bo 
(ranslatad  a  lon^  pnem  from  that  lan(;uar;e, 
which,  on  his  deatli,  vraa  found  among  his 

for  BltKKKQod't  jjiuicaint,  tbc  princijml  of 
which,  entitled  "  Ilulicrt,  an  Indian  Tale," 
in  blank  vetHu,  exteuiled  over  six  or  •:it,'ht 
paces  of  that  |>ericxlic:d.  Ho  also  con- 
tributed hu^elv  to  l^iaCakHtniinn  Maiiaiinc, 
a  Dundee  puhlicntion.  About  18211  he  was 
appointed  ulitoroF  the  Fife  Herald,  which 
be  conducteil  with  talent  and  s^urit  durJiiK 
thepoeuliarlyaniuousiK'riodwbicli  followed 
EailUruy'a  uutoUationiulo  oESce.   Uavintf 


le  attention  to  tbe  Gaelto  lanf 
'   many  places 


Fifesliire  de- 
iic     In  July 


rived  their  ni 

lAtl  bad  health  oblijttd _„ 

Hituittion,  when  be  returned  to  bis  native 
village,  where  ho  commenced  tbe  busine« 
of  a  land-surveyor.  In  this  profession  he 
obtained  eo  much  employment  as  enabled 
him.  with  tbe  asnistsnce  of  his  pension,  not 
only  to  support  himself,  but  also  to  proviiio 
for  those  who  teuuiined  of  hie  Father's 
faniUy.  His  father  dieil  July  30,  1X32;  and 
to  I¥cruit  bis  own  health,  be  went  with  his 
bmthiT,  fur  a  short  time,  tu  the  fisbinK  vil- 
lage of  Buckhavcn,  an  inlcreetin);  descrip- 
tion ti  which  he  afterwanls  ouitributed  to 
Ckambtr^  Journal.  He  dieil,  anmturinl, 
at  Moniniail,  alter  a  lingering  illness.  Mardi 
4,  1S:S1.  He  was  of  a  modest  and  retiring 
dislHiiiition,  and  much  mtvemed  by  sU  whi) 
knew  him.  To  biiu  hiu  native  village  is 
indebted  for  a  library,  of  which  he  was  tho 
fiiat  HUE^esl«r  and  president,  and  a  ^ibute 
of  esteuui  and  Ki^l^tude  iti  recorded  in  its 
minutea  to  bin  memory. 

WONTEITH,  ALEZAKDEn  Kable,  was 
hum  in  lldH,  and  luissed  advocate  in  Edin- 
burgh ii  


IKlli.  Hi!i  f.-itber  wax  Mr  Robert 
.TiiuiKiiii  of  Iti-cliHoles,  wli>iae  brother,  the 
hkte  lleiiry  Monleith  of  CanitairB,  for  some 
years  represented  tbe  city  of  Ghwgow  in 
Parliament,  lleforo  lie  reached  iDauhnod, 
his  fatlier  <lieil,  and  he  thenceforth  nsidad 
witli  his  mother  and  sister  in  EiliiilHirifh. 
He  Slaved  bis  ajipnnticeahip  with  tbe  late 
Archibald  Swinton,  Esq.,  Writer  to  the 
t^'net,  in  wliose  ultice  Mr  Conelty,  Town 
Clerk  of  Anatrutlier,  was  then  a  clerk,  and 
after  Ottundintithe  law  clssses,  and  entering 
u|Km  his  iinileixiiinij  Mr  Monteith  became 
intimate  widi  the  bnlli:kut  bund  of  eminent 
lawyen  who  tlion  mlomoi  the  Scottish  bar, 
and  whose  fame  ia  known  far  beyond  the 
liiiiil*Hl  bounds  of  North  Itritain— JetTny, 
C'ronatown,  ('lerh,  IkloncrciS',  (.'-ockbum, 
iijurray,  Kulhirtou,  and  Ifutherford.  His 
L-deulB  antt  esUnukblu  qiuditiea  were  early 
apiireciutvd  by  these  emment  men,  and  he 
Hiiou  ahowed  how  comi>eteut  he  was  to  take 
bu  pbue  with  tlKin,  whether  in  social  inter- 
coume,  or  In  tlie  tureiisic  arena,  and  foruied 

with  ir    '  ■"■       


,indforminyyr.iTasohopelvstily,struvc.  Bis 
early  success  at  the  bar  was  great  ami  latnd. 

Bis  mentid  qualihcattons  iieculiarly  fitted 
m  tor  the    leiTol    iirofession;    for    great 
acuteness  of  intellect  was  joined  to  a  sound 

egment,  and  untiring  industry.  It  hsa 
n  matter  uf  siiciirise  that  wiUi  qualities 
so  Rttcd  apiKtivntly  to  comtuand  [lermanent 
Buccewi  at  the  bar,  he  failed  to  miuntain  his 
liractice.  This  waa  to  a  lw;t  extent  ot- 
tribotablu  to  a  soveru  attack  of  illneuBiwhich 
continued  throughout  almost  tbe  whole  of 
the  yean  IS^l,  and  which  withdrew  him 
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,  diirinh'  that  pericxl  tima  thu  active  duties  of 
hia  pmfiiiiiion,  and  inteiTU|>tcil  the  pni*- 
perouB  eareCT  in  which  ho  neutoe"!  to  nave 
enteral.  In  [Birt  aluo,  however,  it  Bnwe 
(iom  the  oircuiuitance  that  he  ciiuld  not 
■ufficiently  mibmit  hiiniielf  to  mam  of  the 
facUtiouHly  mnvpntioniU  rulia  b3r  which  an 
a<fvocatv^a  devotion  to  hia  iirofc«qi<m  is  tried 
at  the  Koottiah  bar,  or  nitlier  liy  tho  Kdin- 
t>urgh  Bfienta.  The  maio  rrco^piaed  i.mr.f 
that  a  man  inteDiln  to  make  hw  |>nif«iiiiiin 
tliK  chief  oblecl  ia  hia  givhig  in-nwnal  »t- 
teni  lance  in  tho  Farli-iment  Ilouni  for 
many  hniira  on  cvi-fy  mircuiwi  veday,  whether 
he  hiu  anytliinic  to  do  in  the  Courts  that 
■  lyiw  nn.     If  be  lua  nothinn  to  ilo,    ■ 


liruthnm  in  lilit 


I  ei«*i|'lwnK 


Tliia  u'lutc 


Hdtral 


jhefiiietho  Juilh'eii.aii'l  lle^well  to  pro. 
■eraio  some  mntttvi  iil  atuilv  at  hia  cham- 
ben— iKTiiatn  uninewhat  <[i«taiiini,'  aral 
defying  tho  faetitinoi  Htaniliinl  liy  whirh 
silaily  iieriml  iiE  iilleDew  WM  Uium  rh  tho 
best  nmci^if  ilevotion  t<i  a  jimfuwiiini  ilc- 
nianiUnK  W  mnat  unrvniitting  Htiidy.  1'bv 
filKO  fannnKurm,  hnwtivuT,  Uinuiio  jm-valiiit 
that  lie  iM-tniik  lilnwlf  ti>  nthur  ohjueta  than 
hu  hifflinew,  and,  allhiin"h  oii  no  Hcuaraon 
otherwim  than  tuonnighly'  imporvl  in  nil 
Ilk  canHp*,  the  niniiItT  of  cnw  in  wliirh  hu 
waa  mgntKwl  ilimlniiihcil,  ami,  with  tlio 
(ItininuUoll  cif  cnllii  to  lis  inwnt,  hn  IW 
liamentary  iliimie  non-attvuihuiccincivaivl, 
an  that,  ultiaiatuly,  he  abniAt  i-ntir«ly  with- 
dicw.  Still  prcuter  iiur|>iiTC  hoH  luen  bit 
tiiat  liln  (lolitK'ul  frinuk,  afbT  tlic  oaniM  in 
which  Ih.-  had  no  efiectively  Islmun-'l  ulnns 
with  thtiD  becania  triiimplinnt,  uid  they 
eitinc  into  iMwer,  nhouhl  have  ho  much 
■lii;htefl  liim.  Whatever  (liHadvontaf^  the 
circunutnncea  alxivc  rLfemil  to  niii,'lit  have 
Bulijccted  liim  to,  in  Peference  to  inivate 
MUctice,  tlie»e  neuJ  in  no  wiiy  have  affi>cl«<l 
hk  |>i»miition  to  th<iHe  anperior  oHicufi  to 
which  the  (luvcmmnit  bit ve  the  mmiinatinD, 
anil  tile  ilntiea  of  which  ha  won  linown 
ami  acknowledttvd  to  be  bo  eminently  quali- 
fied to  diarhnruu.  No  one  mure  eniTi^i- 
colly  devoted  hlndU'lf  to  the  performance  nt 
Miy  Untjr  cnmmittwi  to  him :  und  no  one  in 
(ho  pnifeanon  had  hia  Mrvicea  more  tn- 


not  impiyin;;  rumiinemliDn  <ir  ^>fi 
advancement.  Tlien  his  apnomtniEiii.  «> 
ony  office,  h'lwcver  high,  would  have  dono 
cmlit  to  bia  party  in  i^noral  eatimation, 
and  promoted  the  public  xorvicD.  Still  he 
:  apiJcars  to  have  vnjuyed  the  favour  of 


the  Innur  Couni^ 


ive  enjuyei 


the  ti 


wot 


ShiTiffilnm 
of  Fife,  )H»ti>wed  on  him  in  IH-tH.  while  the 
late  Iioril  Mnrray  wna  Ii-ird- Advocate,  a 
wtuation  for  within  hia  moritfl,  ho  nHMvnl 
no  appointment  from  (tuvcmir 
duties  of  that  office,  however,  bo 


with  tho  BTeatt-at  dilijn'nco  and  ability,  and 
tflthc  highent  aatjnfaction  of  the  inhalntants. 
On  thel-enrhheahuwed  all  the  heat  ([ualitiM 
of  atirat-rate  jiidpe,  and  hia  trial  of  a  jury 
caiiae  woa  ecgiiSI  to  anything  over  aeen  or 
heard  in  the  Snprtma  Court.  Hia  iudjr- 
uienta  were  rarely  appcoleil  a4,'ainst,  and  atul 
more  nmiy  reremi'd.  His  firmnou  and 
vi^otir  »H  the  Magistrate  at  tlie  heoil  of  tho 
coimty  in  tiniea  of  conaiderablo  anxiety, 
preaerved  i>cai-e  and  onler,  and  reatruned 
iiiitbreak  ;  while  hia  high  iiersoni^  character, 
hia  kindly  coiirtifiy,  and  niazent  in  the  pro- 
lootjon  of  every  lieneGecnt  ohiect  conneotrf 
with  thx  ciiunty,  gnineil  htin  trie  confidence, 
ealM'Ui,  and  nignnl  of  all  cloKaua  of  the 
eummunity.  Althoui;h  the  tthmflahip  of 
Fib  WOK,  oa  we  have  mcnti<ine-t,  the  on^ 
rciiinneniUve  ottico  ever  confenwl  on  him, 
he  had  aeverjl  (jinea  on  opi»rtunity  of  giv- 
ing bia  aratnitoua  Bcrvifes  on  aubiettti  of 
;niiat  piiblie  iinjKirtance.  He  wn'ed  in  tho 
Itin-ul  Coinmiaaioa  rcffnriliiig  Uic  Abenleen 
UnlvLTKitiiK  ani1,ltianudenilflnj,  nrciinred 
tho  iv|iort  which  fumird  the  fiinnrlatinn  of 
tlie  nuiiM  recently  nccomiilialial.  Heaerved 
ultti  on  the  Lunacy  Commiaiunn,  whow 
bilmnni  brnUKlit  fully  to  light  the  evib,  ■• 
thiy  accureil  thp  iivmhrow  of^  tbat  fcaifiil 
lyateni  of  conftnenieut  in  private  b        ~ 


Mucluiiuo  Act ;  and  it 

two  other  CoTiimimiona.  he  tii 

ahnre  in  the  lalwur,  and  in  the  prejiarat    ._ 

<f  the  ru|Hirta  )mwnte<l  h^  tbeau  Conimii- 


n  large 


id  laid  iicfore  Parhamcnt.    He  waa 

at  the  aarae  time  a  member  of  the  Cien«ij 
Ihiaiin  IbHunl,  and  latterly  was  for  some 
j^-ars  Conveuerof  tho  Committee  f<irmanafr- 
mg  the  Gnitral  I*rLion  at  Perth,  in  which 
cuiaeity  he  devoteil  himaelf  awiduoiiaty  and 
Huvctwafiilly  to  the  workin);  out  of  the  sys- 
tem of  [liaciplino  tliere  pal  in  operation. 
He  hail,  prior  to  the  pnnamgoF  the  I^da()nB' 
Act,  lieen  an  active  luiinlieroF  theAi»od«- 
tinn  for  tbo  Imjimvement  of  I'liaon  Dis- 
cipline in  Scotlaiut,  whicli  leil  the  way  to 
tho  iKUiang  of  that  net,  anil  to  the  great 
onuilioration  in  tlie  atalc  of  our  prisons,  and 
in  their  internal  management,  wliith  has  (4 
bite  years  taken  place.  It  wim.  however, 
cbielly  in  liis  pirrRonul  relutioua,  in  bia  etforta, 
oa  a  (irlvate  dtlzen,  to  promote  the  wclfaro 
of  tho  community,  and  in  tho  dischntge  <4 
Ilia  duties  as  a  ClirialJan,  nnil  a  ineralKr  of 
the  Church  Courts  of  tlio  communion  to 
which  ho  bu1oD;,'ei).  tliat  Ilia  character  ahnne 
forth  to  greatest  advantage.  In  bia  family, 
niitiiii^  could  exceed  hia  tenilvrly  affeo- 
tinnate  carv,  and  tho  kindly  Chriatuui  love 
which  so  I'lideoied  him  to  it»  miinliers,  and 
to  oil  who  were  adiuitteil  within  its  circU 
In  oplinarj-  soci.-J  inlercoui»p,  he  carried 
with  him  a  ]«culiar  cliann.  He  was  a  ds- 
lijibtful  i-otii|ianion.  His  plcaaant  manuer)L 
hvariaWo  good  temper,  ™y  cimverac,  and 


MON 
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Hb  kept  well  up  with  tho  reailinc  of  the  dny 
in  literiituTe,  acience,  adi)  art,  anu  cBlcivati-d 
the  tocLEty  of  meD  omin  en  tin  these  hraocbes. 
With  «o  miuij  quiJitioatipTis  for  society,  and 
Merciaing  himaelf  e.  kinilly  hoiipitality,  Mr 
Monlnith  moved  in  an  extmeivo  eircla  of 
sequaintmice,  to  whom  hie  warmth  of  heart, 
hia  chivalrous  honour,  anil  hie  generoue  ud 
•elfidhnees,  greatly  endcari!'!  him ;  anil  ii 
him  tlmiHof  a  still  more  intimate  circtu  evei 
fiinad  the  best  ond  staunchest  of  friends 
From  the  largeness  of  the  nrea  over  wliiul 
the  normtb  of  his  afivetion  BXpatide<l,  i' 
miicht  ohnost  have  >>een  expeetni  that  h> 
would  have  none  to  biults  for  the  innei 
rardes  of  his  lieing.  I'ut,  on  the  contrarj-, 
the  force  of  hia  affectiona  became  only  tnu 
mora  intense  in  paxsinif  from  mnnkinit  at 
la^'e  to  hia  fellow-countirmen— to  the  i 

bers  of  his  own  church— to  his  |iun. _ 

friends— to  his  family— and  to  the  luiurca  of 
all — his  fervent  love  to  hia  God  and  Kaviour. 
Warm-hearU-'i  and  puucrons,  rejoicing  in 
the  merciea  he  n^eeivt'd,  nnd  iTrawiDi;  hia 
chief  unjiiyment  of  them  from  shariiis  them 
with  nthera,  be  preaented  the  t^mtvful  piC' 
tnra  of  a  happ^  Christian,  as  the  head  of  a 
hmity,  gathering  about  him  men  of  worth 
and  mtellij^enee,  irrespecUve  of  ]vilitica  or 
denomination,  and  );Udileuiny  the  hearts  of 
all  with  hia  own  joyoua  and  pleasant  con- 
verse flowin"  from  u  heart  at  inuice,  hecause 
Utayed  on  Him  in  whom  alone  perfeet  peace 
ii  found.  As  a  citizen,  he  woa  foremost  in 
every  wcjrlt  at  benevolence  anil  jibilantlmipy, 
brin^^  to  it  a  aounJneBs  of  judgment  and 
an  untiring  energy,  scarcely  aurjioiiseil  by 
hii  warm-liearted  zeaL  As  a  memlior  and 
afflce-bearer  of  the  church  to  which  he  Ihi. 
longeil,  he  diachargeil  the  duties  incumbent 
on  nim  in  that  cai)acity  with  conseienljoiis 
diligonce.  an-l  Christian  duvotcilness.  Ue 
«M  an  elder  of  tho  High  Cliurch  cunitreKa- 
tion,  ot  which  his  Kev.  friend,  the  lato  Dr 
Gi^on,  was  minister,  and  lie  not  only  gave 
diligent  attendance  at  the  meetings  of 
Session,  but  hod  a  district  in  one  of  tho 
doeeaof  the  Hij,-h  Street  in  wliiehhe  faithfully 
visited  the  inhabitants  indiviJualty— inun- 
t^ned  a  stated  j'raytr  uicetinK  -  anil  ossia  teil 
to  keep  lip  a  scliool  for  the  children.  Of  the 
higher  Church  Courts  bo  was  a  p^>mi^e^t 
trad  influential  meml)er ;  and  in  the  long 
contest  which  isauul  in  tlio  Disni|itiim.  no 
one  contributeil  more  esscnti.'d  jud,  whether 
in  counael  or  in  deliato ;  bis  powerful  intel. 
lect,  legal  knowledge,  aiid  gifts  of  oratuir. 
making  him  eminently  uaeint  in  both.  In 
the  Free  Church,  Ilia  uHective  aervicus  as  an 
elder,  whether  in  the  Ijession  or  theUcneral 
Asaembly.  wore  contiuue<l  as  l>tfore ;  one 
visible  memorial  of  which  exists  in  tliu  Xew 
U(illeD&  at  the  top  of  the  ^loiind.  tlie  erection 
of  wUch,  and  thoac^uiiiitiim  of  itn  noble  situ, 
bting,  to  B  large  eitunt,  attributable  tn  liis 
unwearied  and  jiHlicious  excrtiniis.  The 
gmat  motive  poncr  to  hia  lalxmni  in  all  the 
C*)iacities  alluileil  t'),  and  th:it  wliich 
speciijly  permeated  his  whole  character  and 
Actings,  waahid  abiding  fiuth  in  Chiiat  as 


hLi  Saviour.    In  the  words  of  the  Rev.  Mr 

Rainy,  the  succeninr  of  Dr  Gronlon,  and  tiie 
pastor  of  the  Free  High  Church  congregi- 
tion  at  the  time  of  Mr  Monleith'a  death,  in 
the  sermon  preached  on  the  Sunday  alter 
the  funeral ;—"  His  public  nscfulnem — hia 
dccisiim  in  the  cause  of  truth— hia  inlereat  in 
the  nlfairs  of  the  Church  and  of  this  congre- 
Kation,  sprang  fruni  personal  roligi —  — '  - 


:;£ 


itedne 


outward  constraint- it  was  a  believing  love 
ofthe  Lord  Jeans  Christ."  "He  early,"  to 
use  again  Mr  Itainy's  worda.  "took  up  hia 
giiiund  as  a  labouring  man.  He  did  so  in 
sjute  of  some  peculiar  obstacEes  and  tempta- 
tions :  for  he  moveil  in  a  circle  in  which  he 
had  aquiretl  the  frii-ndshiy  of  men  of  bril- 
liant mialities,  of  much  influence,  at  the 
hands  tof  some  of  whom  ho  experienced 
much  kindness,  but  who  did  not,  then  at 
least,  share  hia  views.  Hetook  hia  ground, 
notwithstanding,  and  kejit  it  with  frauk  in- 
tiifjiity  to  tho  end."  From  the  following 
entrii^  in  a  private  note-book  n  few  extracts 
are  given,  itluatrative  of  Mi*Monteith'B 
trains  of  thought  and  aentiment!—"  When- 
ever I  have  lieen  conscious  of  having  derived 

injury  from  tlic  conversation  of  un&j'' 

I  think  T  have  been  able  to  trace  it 

wont  of  faitlifulncBs  ii 
__.._ni 

spirit  and  child-like  confldence  of  faith  in 
Christ  himself,  which  pervaded  his  being, 
the  following  extracts  are  examples  : — "Our 
faith  is  doubtless  the  instcuiueDt  of  our 
saDctification  ;  but  if  it  were  the  BTOond  of 
our  ho|>o  we  should  be  restinc  but  on  > 
shifting  sand.  The  love  of  Goil  in  Christ  ia 
he  roek  that  underlies  it,  and  on  which 
done  we  can  securely  build."  "9th  Nov. 
LSiiO.— U  i>raciuus Father;  In  the  strength 
if  thy  moat  gracious  and  holy  spirit,  I  seek, 
without  reserve,  cheerfullv,  gratefully,  lov- 
ingly anil  eteninllj-,  to  dedicate  my  soul  and 
all  that  ia  within  ine  to  the  service  of  Jeaua 
Christ,  thy  Son,  my  Saviour.  Guide  mo, 
rl  atrengthen  mo  from  day  to  day,  from 


o  thy  heavenly  kingd 

"       -artnentof  Chr:___ 

d  accepted  for  his 

m  that  narrow  ar-- 


dotheil  in 

perfect  riybteousni 

sake.    Lord  fiavo  i_ .  ._ 

aeirith  spirit,  that  even  in  the  matter  of  sol- 
vation would  make  self  a  central  object. 
ay  lonrnp-iratively  lose  sight  of  myself 

enjoyment  ofthe  glorious  IJeasedneas 

of  the  Rospel  dispensation,  ami  the  aalvation 
of  tlui  mi;;htv  liostx  of  tlw  redeemed."  For 
annie  tiiuc  biCiiH  Mr  Monldlb's  death,  hi* 
health  hail  Iwen  failing,  ami  on  hia  retnra 
in  the  autumn  of  liWO.  from  the  Ciintineat, 
whitW  he  liai)  gone  with  his  faniilv,  he  wna 
maile  nware  of  the  existence  of  disease  ol 
the  heart,  which,  though  the  issue  might  be 
long  postponed,    would   ultimately   [oora 
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For  the  acoouD 


lut  daji  WB  Kgun  quote  [rum  the  •ermun 

"f    Mr  Ruiny  : — "And  an,  whrni  hia  tima 

1,  he  dieil  as  ho  bod  iived.    Tlicro 


1(1  gBtting  ready  as  by  ai: 
'      ;  tliere 


: ludden  n 
Buch  tt 


.        ,  ntor,ii    . 

Vary  viaibly,  indeed,  was  a  maturing  aud 
rineoing,  siica  aa  ne  all  love  to  Bee  in  an; 
Ctristiui  friend  departing ;  and  the  eipe- 
rience  of  aicknesa  and  the  apprnoch  of  death 
gave  occajnon  to  epeciol  eAerciHes  of  mind. 
But  all  WBB  of  a  piece  with  hi)  . 
character.     Whan  I  saw  Lim  laat,  four  ilays 


befop 


whUet 


tural  licmeanoi 
was  looking  u|>war.la  and  forwardi 
■trict  cautinuity  of  all  I  found  in  him  th<n 
with  nil  I  hail  ever  eeen  in  him  befon)."  Al- 
though unwilling  to  make  public  anything 
written  by  departed  frieniiii.and  not  Intended 
by  them  for  the  public  eye.  yet,  considering 
the  cordial  recard  generally  felt  among  ub 
towanli  Me  Monteilh,  we  think  we  nhall 
not  infrinco  on  any  feeling  of  propriety  by 
civing  the  following  pauage  from  hia  note- 
book, written  on  the  fint  day  of  January 
1861,  and,  if  we  da  Dot  mistake,  the  Terr 
lut  passage  he  wrote  «ith  his  own  hand. 
After  referring  gratefully  to  some  happy 
feelings  by  which  he  had  been  i ' 
proceeds  :— "  I  do  not  shut  my  _ 
probability  that  I  shall  net  see  another 
New  Year's  Day  on  earth,  thouyh  I  cannot 
■ay   1  have  any  such  presentiment.      The 

K.r  opens  with  me  uniUT  a  uombjnatlnn  of 
lily  ailmenta,  but  softened  by  innume- 
rabte  biasings.  Thu  moat  distressing  feehng 
b  that  to  which  I  have  adverted,  viz.,  the 
eSect  of  the  BilmeDts  of  my  Imy  on  the 
healthy  energy  of  my  mind,  and  the  depart- 


._._h  this   gi« 

is  the  Bpiritual  one.  I  cannot  sustain  a 
lengthened  meditation  on  (iod  and  heavenly 
things  aa  I  have  been  able  to  do  in  health  ; 
but  1  can  trust  my  soul  to  God  in  Christ  with 
the  same  confidence,  beUeving  that  he  will  be 

the  Bunshine  of  bis  countenance,  waiting 
with  patience  and  thankfulness  ha  own 
good  time,  when  the  day  shall  dawn  again, 
which,  if  I  continue  faitliful  tn  Him,  it  aa- 
amwlly  one  il.i^  will,  whether  in  this  world  ur 
world  that  is  to  come.     Lonl,  I  woald  of 


0  til  lov 


[t  perpetiia. 
th™   1 


Giv 


Make  me  lealoua  of  good  workl.  Give  nie 
continually  to  remcniiwr  that  I  am  not  my 
own,  but  bought  witli  a  price.  Make  me 
desirous  to  be  pi'rfect,  aa  my  Father  in 
Heaven  is  perfect.  Tf  it  shall  please  thee  to 
■pare  my  lifu,  may  I  devnto  it  exclusively 
to  tlif  service  ;  and  grant  me  the  privil^e 
of  being  ueefnl  to  my  fellow.men.  in  how- 
ever bumble  SBcaln."  It  was  not  the  Lord's 
will  that  his  life  liiould  be  prolonijal.    He 


hod  done  hia  early  work,  and  he  died  leavil 
many  to  mourn  for  him  with  a  sincere  aL. 
loving  sorrow,  and  yet  to  rejoice  with 
thanksgiving  at  what  God  had  wrought  br 
him— at  the  example  he  had  left  behind 
him— and  at  tlie  thought  of  the  reward  into 
which  he  had  entered.  He  departed  this  lib 
on  the  12th  day  of  January  1861. .  The  W- 
luwing  minute  was  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sioners  of  Supply  of  Kifeehire,  a  few  day* 
after  his  death,  and  similar  testimonies  wer« 
home  to  his  excellent  character  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Cburcb,  and 
by  other  publio  bodies  with  which  he  waa 
connected:— "At  Cupar  the  15th  day  of 
January  18G1  years,  at  an  ailjnumeil  meet- 
ing of  the  Commisainners  of  Supply  of  th« 
County  of  Fife,  John  Whyte  Melville,  Efq. 
of  ISennocby,  Convener,  in  the  chair. — The 
Chairman  addressed  the  meeting,  and 
moveil  the  adoption  of  the  tolliiwing  resolu- 


ofl'ifebas  eustained  by  the  death  nf  Alex- 
ander EarleMonteith,  Esq.,  Sheriff  Prindi>al 
of  this  County  ;  and  at  the  Bams  time  to 
express  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  Com- 
-iBsioners  of  Supply  aa  to  the  leal,  ahilirt, 

i|iartiality,  and  sound  judgment,  which  be 
brought  to  tiear  on  all  cases  lirougbt  befura 
him,  OB  well  as  the  courtesy  be  ever  dii- 
pla.ved  individually  in  all  hia  communica- 
tions with  the  ComniissionstH  of  Supply  at 
this  county ;  which  motion  waa  seconded 
'--  Lord  Itoselyn,  and  unanimoiisly  adopted 
■'  ■.— Fxtractcd  from  the  prin- 

... ly    (Signed)    Wb,  PatucX, 

Clerk  of  Supply." 

MONY PENNY,  Thk  Fihilt  07.— The 

imame  of  Monvpeuny  ia  of  great  antiquibf 
. .  Scotland.  Ricunlus  de  Mony|Knny  ob- 
tained from  Thomas,  Prior  of  St  Andrews, 
the  lands  of  Pitmullen,  now  Pitmillie. 
John  de  Monypenny  of  Pitmilly,  swors 
fealtyto  Edward  the  Firetin  1290.  Another 
of  thu  same  name  was  one  of  the  Ambos- 
sadr^rs  tn.m  the  Pope  and  French  King  to 

■idt  Eiiward  the  Third  on  bebslf  of  the 

0  Scotland  22d  Janizary  1336.  Amnnt 
missing  charters  of  David  the  ISecond,  it 
followmg  amimg  others  :— "  To  John 
Monypenny  <if  Pitmullie,  of  the  lands  uf 
"  amrauct  (may  it  not  have  been  Drum- 
.  .k)  In  the  barony  of  Crail.  (I.)  Thorns* 
Monypenny  and  Christian  Keith,  his  wife, 
had  n  charter  from  King  Robert  the  Thini 
of  the  third  part  of  the  barony  of  Leucbars. 
He  was  the  father  of  (IT.)  Sir  William 
Monypenny,  who  married  Msrgaret,  daugh- 
ter of  J'hihp  Arbuthnot  of  Arhuthnot,  and 
by  her  bad  a  eon.  (III.)  WiUiam  Mony- 
penny, who  had  a  safe  conduct  to  William 
Alonyiienny,  nrmiger,  dated  5th  Dec  1444. 
Another  safeconduct  was  granted  14th  July 
1447,  to  William  de  Monyjieony  natif 
d'Escoee  eacuier  d'esouieres  of  the  King  o( 
France  to  negotiate  the  manwe  of  Eleanor 
of  Scotlanil  to  the  Dauphin.  He  acquired 
(he  lands  of  ConquinuOl  in  France    Three 
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oomnuBsianB  puaed  the  Great  »eal,  6th  Nov. 
11S8,  (o  Willum  Mony  penny ,  Baron  n£  Betre, 
Lord  oE  CunquiiBOll,  and  John  Kennedy, 
Provost  of  at  AodreWB,  to  proceed  on  an 
emhawiy  b>  France,  to  demand  the  earldom 
of  Xantoi;^,  which  bad  been  (nmited  to 
King  James  the  Firat.  Tbcy  were  aUo 
directed  to  form  a.  treaty  with  the  King  □( 
Castile,  to  nettle  the  debt  due  hy  Scotland 
to  the  Kini;  of  Denmark,  and  aftarnnrrle  to 
pans  to  Kome  to  eerUfy  the  Kind's  obeJience 
toUiancwPontifrPiimir.  WiUiiuii,  L-ird 
Monypenny  of  Conquininll,  traa  neit  in  re- 
uwnder  to  William  Monypenny  of  Pitmully, 
and  the  heira  of  hi»  body  in  a  charter  of  the 
lanila  of  Luthere.  Monvjtenny.  Drumnuick 
and  Halbnot,  in  Fife,  and  Artlwaay,  in  For- 
lanthire,  Dth  November  14ri8.  Hu  wiM 
creatcl  a  Peer  l>y  Kinc  James  the  Second, 
for  charters  were  cranted  to  William,  Lord 
Monypunn;,  of  &p  barony  nf  Kirkunnan 
and  CorKtrathane.  in  the  stewarti?  o[  Kirk- 
ciiilbritiht,  on  tho  resi^atiim  of  James. 
Lont  Hamilton,  and  l<:iiphemin,0>nnte!wor 
Dou^lan,  17th  July  I4<V1.  Cliarteni  were 
^ranteit  to  William  Lonl  Mrmvpenny,  nt 
the  liarony  of  Fcliiy  in  I'erthshirc,  of  Kir- 
kandera  in  the  county  of  Wigton,  of  Ital- 

Culan  nnil  Contraithan,  and  of  E^ler 
ky,  in  Stirlingshire,  13tli  Sp|itcm1ier  1473. 
Guiflaume,  HGignenr  i^t  barrm  banmrut  do 
Monypenny  et  <!c  Conijressault,  wa^  Am- 
liniMNwlor  from  France  to  Enirhmd  Kith 
February  1471.  His  Bon(II[.|  Ak'xan.ter, 
Lord  Monypenny.  h.id  a  charter.  Alex- 
andro  Mr>tiypenny  UlioeC  liereili  Willielmi, 
Domini  Mony|«'nny  of  Luchrefl-monye,  in 
Fife;  Cointmthane,  in  tho  steK-Rrtrv  of 
Kirkcudbright;  anrl  Aplwcny  in  Forfarshire, 
20th  March  HAS,  on  his  fatlivr'e  resignation. 
Havinic  no  male  issue,  hu  exchanged  his 
barony  of  Earlshall,  in  Fife,  with  Sir  Alex- 
■nder  Bruce,  for  his  laiwls  C[dloJ  Escariot. 
in  France,  in  149.'i ;  and  the  Peentue  failed 
in  him.  The  lato  representative  of  this 
ancient  family  waa  Alexander  Himypenny 
of  Pitmilly,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Mtli 
Regiment,  who  married,  in  November  17fi7, 
Margaret,  wster  of  tho  late  Mr  Justice, 
Chamberlain  of  the  Court  of  KinRS  Bench 
in  Ireland.  He  dleil  in  December  IHOI,  and 
was  siicceolol  by  his  son  David. 

MONYPESNY,  David,  of  Pitmilly, 
vaB  bom  In  May  17G3,  and  passc-l  advo- 
cate on  the  2d  of  July  1T91.  He  was 
appointed  Slu^rifT- Depute  of  the  County  of 
Fife  on  the  7th  February  1H07,  and  married 
Maria-Sophia,  daughter  of  Sir  ttoor([o 
Abercrombic,  fourth  Baronet  of  Blrken- 
bog,  bywhora  ho  left  no  issue.  Ho  was  con- 
»Utut*il  Solicitor. General  for  Scotland  on 
22d  February  IHll,  anri  ailvanceil  to  thi 
Bench  on  the  25tb  February  1H13,  in  room 
of  Lord  WnodhouHeli«,  whom  he  also  sue 
ceedail  as  a  Lord  of  Justiciary.  His  Lorit- 
■hip  was  nominated  one  of  the  I.onla  Com- 
missioners of  the  Jury_  Court  on  tho  l.lth 
June  1B15,  at  the  original  constitution  of 
that  Court.  He  resigned  his  ofBcea  in 
October  1830,  and  died  in  ISSO.    In  tJie 


"  Sacred  to  tfie  meraoiy  ot"Divn>  MOBT- 
PENsy,  Esq.  of  lltmilly,  for  many  yean 
one  of  the  Senators  of  the  Coll^  of  JusUce, 
who  died  at  Pitmilly  on  24th  December 
1850,  hi  the  eightj-socond  year  of  his  age, 
anil  was  here  interred.  Also,— To  the 
memory  of  his  second  wife.  M&RIA-Soillll 
ABEHCBOVlirE,  daughter  of  Sir  George  Aber- 
'•--  of  ISirkeubog.  Bart,  who  died  at 


Darid.  without  tssiio.  his  bn^ther 

MONYPENNY,  W:lliaii  Tas- 
KERVi  [.i,B.  of  Pitoiilly.  the  present  proprietor, 
succeeded  to  him.  He  was  Inm  on  the  5th 
of  April  17H3,  and  uiarrietl,  in  April  1M4, 
Hanmih,    daughteT   of   Colonel   Spena  ot 

MORRIS,  JAJren,  formerly  Provost  of 
Punfermline.  — This  e*itlenian  was  bom  i& 
l>unfermlinu  in  the  year  IROD,  and  was  edu- 
coteil  and  hronght  up  in  his  native  town. 
On  attiioing  man's  etitate  he  took  an  interest 
ill  public  businow,  anil  wai  distin^ished 
iluring  a  Ini^  aariva  of  jc-kra  for  his  attention 
to  tbu  alTnirsof  the  burgh.  Mr  Morris  wai 
aiiimnberoftboTownCinmcil  of  Dunfenn- 
lino  ever  since  the  paHsing  of  tlie  Reform 
IVilU  and  was  one  of  the  first  niagistnUcs 
of  the  town  nnrii-r  its  Reformetl  CoundL 
In  llU3.  he  was  elected  Pn>vost  of  the  citv, 
aiiil  dixchnrgeil  the  onerous  dutlee  of  uie 
ofHco  during  a  pcTlixl  of  Intense  political 
"micntin  Hunfcnulinc  SincethenMr 
id  has  alwa^'s  lieen  more  or  lci«occu|ned 

-  iwlillc  alTairH,  a  task  which  his  means 

enaliled  bim  to  indnli^.  Liberal  in  his 
opini'ms,  and  tho  friend  of  whatever  pro. 
raiswl  iKilitic^  or  religious  pn^n^ss,  in  his 
death  Dunfermline  has  lost  another  oF  a 
ace  now  ra|udly  passing  away — the  race  of 
lublic  men  whose  o|iiuIonH  wer«  formed, 
nd  whose  enthusiasm  was  hindkil,  amidst 
the  Refonn  and  other  agitalaonB  of  thirty 
years  azo.  About  the  2Jd  of  Septamber 
IAj4,  Mr  Mnrria  returned  from  Limdon, 
where  he  had  been  s'ljouminfr  for  about  fiv» 
weeks,  and  secmvl  to  all  his  friends  in  good 
health.  On  the  morning  of  the  following 
Tuesday,  be  comjiUined  slightly  of  hit 
hvnd,  but  dressed,  and  was  about  to  leave 
his  l>edro4im  for  breakfast,  when  he  Mi 
stricken  by  paralsy  is.  Ife  had  just  strength 
left  to  cail  a  servant,  to  whom,  on  entering, 
he  addressed  sonic  broken  woiils  of  surprise 
and  alarm.  Dr  Dowar  was  at  once  sent  for, 
and  proni|itly  responded  to  the  ct^  but 
gave  no  hope  of  recovery,  uu  opinion  in 
which  Dr  Begbie.  Eilinburgh,  on  bung  con* 
sultol,  fully  shared.  Mr  Morris,  however, 
tinkered  on  in  a  nemi-conscious  state  until 
Monday  night  tho  3d  ot  August,  when 
death  put  a  period  to  his  sufienDga.  Mr 
Morris  was  aliout  siily-fonr  yeais  of  agt, 
and  was  distinguished  for  his  active  busdnesB 
habits. 

MORTON,  Jons,  factor  to  Lord  Ductc 
—This  gentleman,  who  died  at  the  Tip«  H^ 
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AgricuUuml  SiJCJetj,  mid  Kiiclish  „ 
tare  own  U>  him  the  Whitlii^l'l  uuxlcl  fonn 
OD  Uic  i)ro(ierty  ol  the  Karl  i.f  Dueit,  wliose 
■sent  f.iriuimy  yea™  he  was.  Hiimlrwlanf 
viBitnra  cama  tu  thin  fnnn  to  witiK-'xa  thu 
uicctsa  of  Ilia  ilrainKgu  mkI  ha  vii,-riroii8 
iQUisi^meiit.  He  waa  the  linit  t"  ilUiBtrott: 
tba  counection  lietween  (u^cultiire  anil 
cealiiirr.  Uti  bad  a  siualT  fiinii  uncu  in 
Fifuslure,  but  mrly  in  tha  ceiitiiry  he  left 
hiH  native  cmintry  and  toi<k  cino  (>f  tlie  Karl 
of  Camarvi'u'n  furtDH.  at  DiiNertoti,  Siimer. 
wtHhiru.  rim.ueh  l.,ir.l  L^amiitvim  h«  waa 
intHKliicsd  til  th«  Earl  of  Dude  ami  tu  Mr 
Piuey  of  I'liHRy,  and  wutl  lie  inunK:vd  the 
eatatm  ccminiittud  tu  bis  cliat],ti.  l[e  ha<l 
wnlkeil  thmu;;!)  mimt  of  tlii-  onintlea  oI 
England  to  cxamiiw  the  yeolHgy  and  tile 
tarnx  iinictico.  Hu  and  tliu  hito  Jckihua 
TrimiutT,  F.U.S.,  advoratal  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  LawH  un  the  ground  that  the 
farmer  in,  or  ou^'lit  to  be,  onu  of  the  larj^t 
ciinnimen  of  graiu  in  the  the  right  |>ro«- 
eution  iiiF  bin  buiunens.  Hii  -  " '--  — 
work  mi  "  The  Siiil,"  whici 
tbnnffih  Beverd  cUitionB,  was 
iHlJKi>luctioDii  hy  thv  Utu  Dr  Bucktaiid  and 
tiM)  late  Mr  l*hiUp  Pu«ey.  Mr  Morton 
lunnied  Jmn  ChaliDetB,  uittur  cif  the  Rev. 
ThoiuaH  Chalmnn,  D.D.,  ami  left  iuue. 

MOUUKAY,  fiEORaE,  lioni  Vtli  FuhnLiry 
1773,  ia  nun  of  tbelatetieoiuu  Uoubmy,  Kwt. , 
of  tbe  sDCKQt  family  nf  nloulimy  rd  Cock- 
aldne,  Co.  Fife ;  lirotlier-in-law  of  the  late 
V'lce-Aduiiral  Ja*.  Katou  :  and  counin  of 
the  Littt  Vitu-AJniirul  Sir  Iticliurd  Uuwey 
.  Uiw»ey.  K.C.B.,  (i.C.M.G.  This  olfiwr 
untered  the  navy,  liit  Februaiy  17H9,  ati 
HhiiHoan  uu  boanl  thv  Itellona,  74,  L'apliun 
Fnu.  Johu  Uartwelt,  ou  tlw  bumu  Htatioii, 
aud  in  June  of  tlwaauiuyoarrLiuiiviid  to  (be 
Adamant,  M;  iiearin);  IheHnK  iifKir  Itlch. 
Hughe*  at  Halifax,  whiTs  he  renuineil  until 
June  VJVi,  He  tlien  joineil  in  xuceesdion 
the  Hannibal,  74,  CaiH.  Jnhn  C-oliiai-H,  and 
Juno,  »-2,  (.'aft.  Sam  Hcxxl ;  ami  iii  Jan. 
ITm  he  wan  aclinh:  an  luanWii  mntc  of  titu 
latter  Bhiii  when  iilns  uiruclecl  an  estnii  " 
nary  eacntwfniaitliellurbiiiirofTiiulon.iiiui 
which  tihe  hod  eutervil  in  igniiranee  of  tlie 
evncuation  <if  tbe  llntoiib.  lii-ii;;;  Hhortly 
•ttnrwanlH  receiveit  on  IxioTrl  the  Yich^'r, 
100,  aae«hi[i  of  LonI  Howl,  he  nervea  in 
the  lioate  at  tlie  iiieijin  of  St  Fiorenzo  aud 
Baatin.  Ha  wom  |>roiuot«l,  37th  May  17'H 
til  a  lientGoancy  in  La  Moselle  idoo|i,  Ca|its. 
Percy  Fraser,  ('buries  l>u'IIi:y  i'nter,  and 
(.'ha^cs  llrinbane,  niider  the  latterof  wluini  bo 
'  wan  hutly  niirsued,  and  all  but  caiitureil.  in 
Hiitbaiu'a  iirgt  jiartial  actjun,  14tb  MarrJi 
17Sir>,andhowiuiiubse<iueiitlyappaint«d,  19th 
Ai'guat  nail,  to  La  Virj[inie,  4(),  l^aiit  Ar 
thoiiy  Hunt,  iu  which  fncate,  after  the  Sjil 
bead  inutiny,  he  i«cortu<l  tlie  Duke  and 
DuchnH_  of    Wiirtauiburj    to    C'u^h: 


.__  East  Iniliai  until  tho  peace  nf  Amienii 
7tli  M  ay  IMffil,  OS  senior  to  the  Seahone,  38> 
Ca\>t.  lion.  Couitcnay  Boyle;  6ttingforth» 
Mali Iterranean,  4th  Nov.  1804,  to  tho  Royal 
"  vereign,  100,  Iwaring  tbe  flag  of  Sir  Kioh. 
ukerton  off  Toulon:  and,  5tb  October 
_  )5,  OS  first  to  the  Poly|ihemiis,  64,  Capt. 
Ifobert  Ke-iiidll,  |iart  of  the  victoriool  float 
enipluyeil  in  tbe  coduing  action  otT  Ci^w 
Trafaii(ar.  buuceeding  to  the  command  of 
the  bter  shi|>  iiumediMely  after  tbe  action, 
iwing  to  the  iieriouH  illnesa  of  bis  Captain, 
'iiouL  Mouliray  hail  tbe  good  Eortuiie,  dur- 
ig  the  gale  that  foUnweil,  to  regain  posma- 
iiin  of  tlie  Ar,;^onauter  8iianiHh,  HO,  and  da- 
ver  her  over  to  Admind  Collingwoml  off 
Jodiz.  He  afterwards  to-ik  in  tow  tiie  Vic- 
tory, with  the  body  ot  Lonl  Nelson  on 
boanl,  and  conducted  her  to  the  month  of 
the  Sbuitsof  (iibmlter  ;  and  he  also,  in  npita 
of  her  mutinous  crew,  carried  the  Swiflsuie, 
French,  74,  in  a  wmilar  manner  from  tho 
'  'uliourhoiid  of  Cs<liz  to  GibralWr.      Un 

Deccuiljcr  1805  ho  was  promoted  to  tho 

rank  of  coininaDder,  and  be  was  next,  l!7th 
tMKI,  and  27th  Itlarch  UVi,  a|>- 

, that  cupaeity  to  tlie  Ithodian,  U^ 

and  Moaelle,  IK ;  in  wliich  vessels  beserved  in 
the  Weat  Indies,  tho  chief  part  of  tho  tima 
(ith  asmoU  siinajlron  under  his  orders  for  the 
.irotection  of  the  Bahamas  until  31st  March 
lAVS.  Cn]it.  Moubray,  wbose  |)romotion  to 
jHiet  nmk  ba<l  taken  place,  12tb  August 
1812,  was  not  again  eni[iloyed  until  23d 
Sciitembur  lft44,  when  he  obtidned  com- 
mand of  tbe  Victory.  104,  at  Portsniouth, 
which  he  cebuntd  until  admitted  to  (Trees- 
ich  HosiHtal,  atth  March  lS4ii.  He  mar- 
..sd,  14th  June  1812,  Kliza  Pellcw,  eldest 
daughtiT  of  A.  N.  Yates,  Kn\.,  Naval 
M(o(«kai-i>er  at  Jamaica,  by  whcmi  he  baa 
'•-iuu  live  sons  and  three  daughtem. 

MOUItltAV.  I'BiiMAH,  entere<l  tbe  Itoyil 
Naval  CnUe^e,  IGtb  Novemlier  18(Ei,  aiulem- 
liarked,  23d  Decemlisr  IMOS.  as  Mvlshiiiman 
on  board  the  Uoodicea,  38,  Capt.  John 
HeaUey,  with  wliom,  oftor  serving  for  op- 
wards  oF  twelve  nionthsat  tlje(!npeof  Good 
Hoiw,  he  retunie<l  to  England  in  July  IHIO 
iu  tlie  lEuisoniiable,  fA.     Between  tbe  latter 


find  him  empluyiil  on  the  H  ome'  Station  in 
tile  Toiinaiit,  HO,  CapL  Sir  John  Uore ; 
Elix:ibetb,'74,  Caiit.  Uilwonl  LevtisonGower ; 
liiiValWiUiHn.flag-shipol  Sir  Roger  Curtis; 
aud  Tynan,  liriti,  CapL  Au^-nstus  Baldwin. 
"'    '    '      iiHdntuient  wa-i,  ^kl  November 


jiarticiiiateU  in  L.._  .. 

the  Coast  of  (JeoiKia.     Ho  was  placed  on 
half  pay  lit  SeriteiubiT  181Q. 

MUDIE,  liiiBEHT,  sometime  toacher  in 
Pittenwecm,  was  a  man  of  extruirdinaiy 
genius  .lud  power.  Ho  passed  through 
many  vidssitudes  of  life,  and  in  utl  circum- 
Htaiicesaeciuitteil  himself  moilestly  and  well. 
At  one  time  he  was  a  private  sulUiur  in  tbe 
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Forfat  and  KincanliDe  Militia,  und  on  the 
disbuDiliiig  of  that  rt^ment  waii  appoiut«d 
one  af  the  prindnal  tvachers  oE  the  Dundee 
Academy.  For  uibqt  jearg  ha  filled  that 
Imponaut  Bituation  vitb  the  highent  acc«i)t- 
■bilitj  and  public  apyirDTal.  While  in  Pit- 
tea  wiwm,  he  executed  gome  first-olaM 
dtawingB.  Hi<  view  of  Anstnithur  from 
the  BiUowneia  waa  much  admired.  The 
writer  remeinben  ■eeinz  it  in  t~  ~ 
3In  John  ChfJmen.  Mr  Mudi 
time  editor  of  the  Dundee  Adi 
aflCTWards  went  to  Londiin,  where  ho  tilled 
an  important  literiu?  situation.  He  WM 
the  author  of  a  poem  stj-led  "The  Maid  of 
Gril)an."8vo..  18O0.  ITie  foUoiTiu(j  anec- 
data,  talcen  down  from  the  nicitfU  uF  a  com- 
rade of  Mr  Mudie,  will  perhaps  be  deemed 
not  unworthy  o(  preservation  ;— "  Iq  t' 
autumn  of  1803  the  Forfar  and  Kinoardi... 
Militia — then  an  infantry  regimeot  u(  about 
1000  BtrooK — en  route  from  the  aouth  of 
Scottnnd  to  Aberdeen,  along  the  coast  load, 
hapiiened  to  perform  the  marcli  between 
tiie  tonus  of  Slontrose  and  Bervte  on  a 
Satuixlav.  The  want  of  the  requirtKi  ac- 
commodation in  Betviu  tor  lo  luanv  men 
renderal  it  necessary  that  a  conaiderablc 
portion  should  be  billeted  in  the  adjomiai; 
Tillages  of  Johnnhaven  an<l  Gourdun,  and 
on  farmera  and  others  on  the  line  of  March. 
lu  oarryicE'  out  this  arran(.-oinent,  it  eo 
happened  that  one  private  soldier  was  bil- 
lelail  on  a  farmer  or  croftct  of  the  name  of 
Lyall,  on  the  estate  of  East  Mathers,  situ- 
ated ahout  a  mile  nnrth-weet  of  thi<  Tillage 
of  Johnsliaven.  David  Lyall,  guidmin  of 
Gateside,  wtu  a  douce,  respectable  indi- 
vidual, a  worthy  member,  if  not  an  elder, 
of  the  Secession  Church,  Johnehavcn.  llii 
wife,  Mrs  Lynll,  iidierited  many  of  llie  good 
qushties  of  her  worthy  husband,  whom  she 
bitfhly  venenvted,  and  pithily  described  as 
beli^  'as  (tuid  a  mi—  -"  -  '-■■  •'  - 

Sooeder,   a  strict  Sal-  ,      ..    _    

vigomtis  in  eterytliini;  relation  to  tbe  kirk 
ami  kirk  affaire,  deeply  learned  in  polemical 
disquii^itions,  bad  a  wondrous  gift  of  £:ab, 
and  by  do  means  allowed  the  talent  to  Ue 
Idle  is  a  najikin.  The  soldier  produced  liis 
biilet,  was  kindly  received,  treated  to  tbe 
beet  as  regarded  bed  and  board,  was  com- 
municative, and  entered  into  all  the  news  of 
the  day  with  the  worthy  courJe.  Every- 
thing can  smoothly  on  the  evening  of  Sntur- 
dajr,  BU<I  an  Ojjreeable  intimacy  seemed  to 
bo  establisbed  m  tbe  family,  but  the  horror 
of  Mrs  Lyall  may  be  conceived,  wlieu  oa 
looking  out  in  the  muruing  rather  early^  she 
saw  the  soldier  stripped  to  the  shirt,  switch- 
ing, hrushiuR,  and  scrubbing'  his  clothes 
on  an  eminence  in  front  of  the  house.  'Get 
u|i,  David  Lyall,'  sbe  said,  'getu)>,  it  ill 
seta  yoo  to  be  lying  there  snoring  an'  that 
gr.iceless  pajon  brackin'  the  J^rcTs  day  wi' 
a!  his  migh^  at  oor  doi>r.'    David  looked 


ArttdiM  of  War,  puir  cliiel,  he  cs 


himsel' — he  maun  do  duty  Sunday  aawdl 
a>  Saturday--'  The  soldur,  after  eleanioff 
his  clothes  and  taking  a  stroll  in  tha  ro- 
mantic dell  of  Donfenella  adjoining,  re- 
turned in  time  to  breakfast,  which  waa  • 
silent  meal.  With  Mrs  Lyall  thera  ww 
only  '  mony  a  sad  and  sour  look,'  and  on 
the  table  bBing  cleared  she  laid,  or  ratliei 
thrust,  the  big  ha'  bible  immediately  in 
front  of  the  soldier  on  the  table.  '  Well, 
Miatress,'sai<I  thesoldier, '  what  book  is  thisr 
'That's  a  bulk,  lad,'  said  the  gvidwife, 
'That  I  muckle  doubt  that  you  and  the 
like  o'  ye  ken  unco  littla  ahout.'    ' 


ohttlaabout.*    •Perhalia,' 


'  Gin  ye've  seen  sic  a  book  ■ 

ifoni,'  said  Mrs  LynQ,  '  lat's  hear  gin  y* 
can  read  ony-'  '  I  don't  mind  though  I  do,' 
the  soldier,  and  taking  the  bible  he  read 
lapter  that  had  been  marked  by  Mn 
,  U  as  onecondemnati>ry  of  his  seeming 
disroparil  of  the  Sabbath.  The  reading  ot 
the  soldier  was  perfeot-  'There,  lad.' aaid 
David  i.ya)l,  'ye  read  like  a  minister.' 
'An' far  better  than  many  one  o' them,',  aaid 
the  Mistress  ;  *  but  gifts  are  no  graces,'  she 


'its  n 


r    the 


I's  a  guidnma-no,  na,  il 
tile  rii^ht  and  pnt^ier  apjdication — the  pno- 
ticetliat's  the  real  thmg.'  Davit!  saw  '  that 
the  Mistress  was  aboot  to  mount  her  fa- 
vourite hobby  horse',  and  cut  her  lecture 
short  by  remarking  '  that  it  was  liuie  to 
make  read^  for  the  kirk. '  '  Aye,  ye'll  gae 
Mrs  Lyall,  an'  tak'  the 


to  the  kirk,' 


BKiti  jtirs  i-'yuji,  a 
.  and  see  that  ye  fesi 
lermoD  atween  ye,  as  I  am  no  gaen  myscl' 
,he  day.'  The  soldier  acotiieaeed,  and  on 
.heir  way  to  church  Mr  Lyoll  remarked, 
among  other  thin^  '  that  the  guidwife  was, 
if  anything,  previse  and  conceited  about 
kirk  matters  an'  keepin'  the  Sabbath  day, 
but  no  that  iti  a  body  fin  fouk  had  the  ^t 
o'  her  and  latten  gang  a  wee  thing  her  oin 
git.  I  keeps  a  calm  aii^h  mysel'  for  the 
sake  o'  peace,  as  bur  aiT  ber  neobor  wife, 
Mrs  Smitii,  gudcwife  o'  Jackston,  count 
tbemsi^THS  the  Jachui  an'  Soai  o'  our 
[Ae,  Ye'll  mind  as  muckle  o' the  sermon 
vou  can,  as  derwnd  uihiu  it  sbe  wilt  be 
^n'.'  The  soldier  said,  'he  would  do 
tia  best  to  salisfy  ber  on  that  head,'  Tha 
I'arish  Church  ol  Benholm,  as  well  as  tha 
Secession  Church  of  Johnubaven,  were  that 
day  filled  to  overflowing  more  by  red  coatB 
than  black.  On  their  return  from  chuich, 
while  dinner  was  discussing.  Mn  Lyall 
inquired  about  the  tett  at  David.  Ue  tohl 
hertheteit.  '  Abonnietexl.'sbesaid.  'Mr 
Harper.'  (the  name  of  the  minister) '  would 
■     -  ' "--     '-    "i  ho  layout 

David,  '  1  can  tell  ye  little  mair  aboot  it — ye 
speir  at  the  soger  there.  I  can  tell  ye 
lid  the  killivine  (pencil)  gaen  to  some 
__._.  a'  the  time.'  '  Ve've  taen  a  notao'  the 
sermon,  lad,'  said  the  Mistress,  '  I  will  see 
it  when  WD  get  our  dinner.'  After  dinner, 
uid  after  thu  soldier  bod  read  tb«  duster 
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of  wUch  the  text  formed  pui,  in  the  some 
comet  uid  eloquent  style  ae  he  die)  in  the 
tnorojng,  Mn  Ly&ll  naliBd  hJm  *  to  favour 
her  irith  a  Bit;h^>f  the  urmon.'  After  ad- 
juiting  her  spectacles,  M™  Ljall  eiamined 
with  seemins  seriuusDcse  the  mtinuscrivt. 
pajje  alter  page,  gUnciDe  a  look  now  and 
then  at  the  Bolilier  and  her  husband,  Bha 
tiHik  the  Bi>eaks,  and  hamling  back  the 
■heeta  to  the  soldier,  Haid, '  WecI,  lad,  yei 
the  best  rearler  that  ever  I  heard,  an'  I 
warst  writer  I  ever  saw ;  there  is  nothing 
(here  but  dutai  an'  strokes  an'  tirliewhirljea, 
1  canna  inak'  a  word  o' sense  o't,  ye've  sadly 
ne^clecteil  yir  handwrite — Badly. '  *  That 
may  be,'  re|.hed  the  soldier,  '  but  I  can  as- 
aure  yuu  the  sermon's  alt  there.'  '  Ye  can 
read  it  yoursel'  then,'  paid  the  guiJ^if"- 
The  lolilier  took  the  maDu8cri|it  and  reail  or 
rather  r«-de1ivereil  tils  sermon,  each  bead 
and  particular,  woni  for  word  as  Mr  Hi 

bad  giTBQ  it.     When  he  had  omclude , 

David  Lyall,  lo<iking  triumphantly  at  the 
Midtresa,  saiiJ,  ■WeeteuJewife,yB'vet>*'tt«'' 
the  sermon  to  Ameu.  t'at  think  ye  o'  thatr 
Blis  sat  in  silent  aniozunieiit  for  a  consider- 
able time,  at  length  ejaculated,  '  Fat  do  I 
think  □'  tliat  T  Fa'  wailna  think  o'  that  ?  I 
ina;  ju>it  say  this,  that  1  never  lielieved 
befure  that  a  red  coat  ha<l  sae  uiuckle  grace 
about  it,  but  I've  been  tliinfcin',  lad,  tluitye 
■re  DO  a  soger— at  ouy  rate  if  y«  am  ane  yo 
could  beaometliing  else— I'm  doon  sure  u* 
tluL'    The  soldier  sUte<l  that  he  was  only 

txtraordinary  in  what  he  hail  done,  that  aN 
or  nearly  all  the  men  in  his  reiriuient  coulrl 
Just  do  the  same  thing,  and  that  many  of 
them  were  Iwttur  ncliolaia  than  he  pntcnded 
to  be  ;  and  taking  from  hie  knapsack  a  copy 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  laid  it  before 
ber  saying,  '  Tliat  as  she  bad  been  so  kind 
as  allow  him  to  read  in  her  Cible,  he  would 
favour  her  with  a  look  of  hie,  ami  hogicd 
that  she  would  now  in  turn  read  for  bis 
editivation.'  AIisLyalleiamined  the  volume 
with  deep  attention  for  some  time,  and 
shaking  her  head,  said,  '  tia,  na,  lad.  they 
mauD  he  drejicr  bookduarotid  than  lue  that 
read  that  book— yer  far  ayont  my  thumb.' 
He  told  her  what  Lxiok  it  was.  employeil  the 
■ftemuon  or  evening  of  th-it  Sabbath  in 
reading.  expouuiUng,  and  givii^  literal 
translations  i>f  many  of  tho  passages  of  the 
Kew  Testament  that  seemed  doubtful  or 
diSiuult  to  Aln  Lyall.  She  found  tlie  soldier 
equally  conversant  with  all  ber  theological 
authora  — Bunyan,    Iia<tur,    Brown,    and 

and  history,  as  well  aa  the  fatlierti.  of  the 
SecessioD  Church  were  nothing  new  to  him. 
The  soldier  conducted  fiuuily  worship  that 
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fur  David  Lyall.  On  resuming  his  march 
in  the  morning  he  was  urgently  presseii  by 
Mrs  Lyall  to  accept  of  some  of  her  country 
cheer,  such  as  cW-ae  or  butter ;  in  fact,  she 
uultl  have  filled  his  knapsack.     A  coiDjilcte 


lectual  qualities  of  soldiers.  *  I  aye  took 
them  for  an  if^oront,  graceless  pock,  tho 
aSscourings  o'  creation,  but  I  now  see  that 
I  have  been  far  mietane  ^  and  until  the  day 
of  her  death,  which  happened  many  yean  - 
afterwanls,  she  would  tolerate  no  insinua- 
tion in  her  presence,  to  the  prejudics  of  th« 
Erofesaion.  When  such  was  attempted  in 
er  heariu^,  sho  insUntly  kindled  up  with 
— '  A»a  wi'  yer  lies  an'  yer  havers,  1 11  bear 
Done  o'  them ;  there  shall  nae  child  spaak 
ill  o' sogers  in  my  nroseooe,  na,  na,  Mony's 
the  minister  that  I  hae  seen  in  my  house — 
some  butter,  some  wane — but  naoe  o"  them 
had  either  the  wisdom,  the  learning,  ths 
reaily  unction  of  a  gallant  single  soger.' 
The  name  of  '  tbe  gallant  single  soger'  was 
KobertMudie."  MrMudieaffordedastrik- 
ing  illustration  of  the  triumph  of  [wnever- 
ance  and  genius  over  obscurity  of  birth  and 
indigi'ncy  of  circum*tance«. 

MUIft,  Rot.  WilU4»,  minister  of  tbs 
first  charge  of  Dysart.  'This  amtaLle  elsrsy- 
man  wns  bom  ID  tho  year  ITLTJ.  Having 
rereiiod  on  education  to  qualify  him  for  bis 
sacred  profession,  he  was  duly  licensed  to 
preac-h  the  GospcL  In  1839  he  was  onlainsd 
minister  at  Djiiart,  and  discluuveil  his  n- 
Bponsible  duties  there,  fur  upwards  of  2S 
years,  with  much  acceptance.  UnThnrsilay, 
the  Hth  of  December  1864,  the  rer.  gentU- 


people  in  diftercnt  [larta  o(  the  ] , 

dangerous  maladies  had  enlisted  his  sym- 
f>Bthies,  ami  whose  spiritual  welfaru  be 
would  not  overlook.    After  family  prayers 

"• ^    -■-■-  -ihohlhadretired; 

,  HCLji^  uubhiug  beyond  T ' 

,  left  the  aiiartmcnt  also. 

a  few  minutes  she  heonl  a  heavy  fall  on  tho 
Hoor  beneath,  and  hurried  to  the  dining- 
room,  and  fiiuiid  bim  prostrate  on  the  floor, 
near  Uie sideboard,  whither,  it  is  conjectured, 
he  hail  gime  to  procure  a  gloss  of  urater 
which  wail  them  standing.  He  was  breath- 
ing, but  quite  unable  to  ^ply  articulately  to 
her  appeals  :  and  after  colhng  his  medical 
attendant,  who  visited  him  as  soon  as  ^loa- 
sible,  bu  breathed  bis  last  before  his  amval, 
in  tbs  samo  calm  and  tranquil  mood  in 
which  ho  lived.  His  charities  to  the  deserv- 
ing poor  were,  if  not  of  large  amount,  yet 
com|<entiatcd  by  being  very  numerous  and 
dilfused,  and  many  of  them  may  linger  in 
all'cctum  orer  the  many  kind,  meek  worda 
he  so  often  dri}[>|>e<t  into  their  ears  at  season- 
able times.  His  memory  will  be  cherished 
by  a  sorrowing  population  for  long,  and 
wliosc  want,  in  many  rcsiieclK.  in  the  pariah 
it  will  bu  diftiuult  to  till.  He  lived  with  his 
colleague  on  terms  of  the  utmost  aRection 
.tnd  harmony,  and  with  the  session  and 
paritihiuners  in  love  and  unison:  and  the 
'  ;eiKrl  sympathy  was  felt  by  all  for  his 
rrowing  and  bereaved  family.  Mr  Muir 
was  a  ijreat  onUquarian,  and  fornuuiy  yean 
he  took  pleasure  in  accumulating  rare  speci- 
mens of  the  coinage  of  thli  and  other  conn- 
tritfl,  and  devoted  much  of  bis  lime  in  im- 
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purling  to  others  the  information  he  had 
been  at  so  much  labour  to  acquire.  Aa  a 
lecturer  on  this  subject,  his  efforts  were  well 
known  and  appreciated  in  the  coimtry.  Mr 
Muir  was  in  toe  71st  year  of  his  age,  and 
26th  of  his  ministry. 

MURRAY,  William  David,  Earl  of 
Mansfield.  The   Family  of.— Sir  William 
Murray  of  Tullibardine  died  about  the  year 
1511,  leaving,  with  other  issue.  William, 
ancestor  of  tne  Dukes  of  Atlioil,  aiKl  Sir 
Andrew  Murrav,  who  married   Margaret, 
daughter  and  sole  heir  of  James  Barclay  of 
Balvaird,  by  whom  he  acquireti  the  estates 
of  Amgask,  Balvaird,  Kipjx>,  &c.,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  elder  s(»u,  Sir  David  Mur- 
ray of  Balvaini,  Amgabk,  &c.,  who  married 
Janet,  sister  of  John,  fifth  Lord  Lindsay, 
and  had  issue.     Sir  David  died  in  1550,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  elder  sou.  Sir  Andrew 
Murray  of  Balvaird,  who  left,  by  his  second 
wife.  Lady  Janet  Graham,  fourth  daughter 
of  VVilliam,  sec(md  Earl  of  Montrose,  four 
sons.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
Sir  Andrew,  who  married  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Crichton  of  Strathard,  by  whom 
he  had  issue,  of  whom  Sir  Andrew,  the 
eldest,  succeeded,  but,  dying  without  issue 
in  1624,  was  succeetled  by  his  uncle.  Sir 
David  Murray  of  Gos|iertie.    This  gentle- 
man, who  was  cup-bearer  to  James  VI., 
becoming  a  great  favourite  with  that  mon- 
arch (having  been  instrumental  in  saving 
his  lite  from  the  attempt  of  the  Earl  of 
Gowrie  and  his  brother,  Mr  Ruthven,  in  the 
town  of  Pt^rth,  5th  August  1000),  accom- 
panied the  king  to  England,  and  was  created 
Lord  Scone,  7th  April  1005,  having  previ- 
ously receive<l  a  grant  of  the  wht^le  Abbey 
of  Scone,  of  whicli  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  ha<l 
teen  commendator.     His  loixlship  was  iwl- 
vanced  to  the  Viscounty  of  Stocmont,  10th 
August  1621 ;   and,   having  no  Issue,   ob- 
tained a  reversiomiry  clause  in  the  patent, 
conferring  the  honours   upon  Sir  Mungo 
Murray  of  Drumcaim  and  several  of  his 
kinsmen.     His  lordship  died  27th  August 
1631,   and  was   burie<l  at  Scone,  where  a 
magnificent  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory.     His  honours  devolved,  according 
to  the  extended  limitation,  up(m  Sir  Muugo 
Murray  of  Drumcaim,  as  secimd  viscount. 
This  nobleman  marrie<l  Anne,  elder  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Andrew  Murray  of  Balvaini,  and 
niece  of  his  predecessor ;  but,  dying  without 
issue  in  1642,  the  honours  of  Stormcmt,  by 
virtue  also  of  tlie  entail,  descended  to  James 
Murray,  second  Earl  of  Annandale,  as  third 
Viscount    Stormont ;    at    whose    decease, 
without  issue,  however,  in  1058,  the  Vis- 
county of  Stormont  and  Barony  of  Scone 
devolved  u|K)n  David  Murray,  nectmd  Lord 
Balvaird,  as  fourth  Viscount.     This  noble- 
man married  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
James,  Earl  of  Southesk,  and  widow  of  the 
aforesaid  James,  Earl  of  Annandale,  and 
was  succeeded,  at  his  decease  in  1008,  by 
his  son,  David,  fifth  Viscount  Slonnont, 
and  thinl  Lord  Balvaird.    This  nobleman 
married  Margery,  only  daughter  of  David 
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Scott,  Esq.  of  Scotstarvit,  in  the  oountv  of 
Fife,  by  whom  he  had  issue.  ^  He  died  in 
1731,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
David,  sixth  Viscount  Stormont,  who  mar- 
ried, in  1723,  Anne,  only  daughter  and  heir- 
ess of  John  Stewart,  Esq.  of  Inneryntie,  by 
whom  he  had  issue.  He  died  in  1748,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  elder  son,  David, 
seventh  Viscount  Stormont,  K.T.,  bom  9th 
October  1727  ;  who  married,  first,  in  1759, 
Henrietta  ^Trederica,  daughter  of  Henry, 
Count  BunaUjprivy-counciUor  to  the  Elector 
of  Saxony.  He  marrietl,  secondly,  in  1776, 
Louisa,  third  daughter  of  Charles,  ninth 
Lord  Cathcart  (which  lady  succeeded  as 
Countess  of  Mansfield).  By  this  lady  the 
Earl  had  issue.  He  died  1st  September 
171)0  (having  in  1793  inherited  the  earldom 
of  Mansfield  upon  the  decease  of  his  uncle, 
of  whom  hereafter,  in  a  separate  life),  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  scm  William,  third 
Earl  of  Mansfield,  an<l  eighth  Viscount 
Stormont,  born  7th  March  1777 ;  married, 
10th  September  1797,  Frederica,  ilaughter 
of  William  Markham,  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  had  issue.  The  Earl,  who  was  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Clackmannan, 
died  18th  Feb.  1840,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son. 

MURKAY,  William  David,  Earl  of 
Mansfield,  Viscount  Stormont,  Lord  Scone, 
&c.,  Heritable  Keejxir  of  the  Palace  of 
Scone,  born  1800 ;  succeeiled  his  father  in 
1840.  Married,  1829,  Miss  Ellison  (died 
1837).  Issue — Lady  Louisa,  bom  1830, 
married,  1851,  Hon.  (Jeo.  Edwin  Lascelles, 
third  son  of  the  Earl  of  Harewood  ;  Vis- 
count SU>rraont,  bom  1835.  The  Earl's 
brothers  and  sisters  are — Charles  John  (m»ar- 
ried  Miss  Anson,  daughter  of  the  late  Vis- 
count Anson,  an<.l  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Lich- 
field), and  David  Henry,  Captain,  Scotd 
Fusilier  (Juards  (married,  1840,  Miss  Grant, 
daughter  of  John  G  rant,  Esci.  of  Kilgraaton) : 
readies  Elizabeth,  Caroline,  Georgina,  and 
Emily  Mary  (who  married,  1839,  Captain 
F.  H.  G.  Seymour,  Scots  Fusilier'GuanJs). 

MURRAY,  WiLLLOl,fir8tEarlof Mans- 
field, a  celebrated  lawyer  and  statesman, 
the  fourth  son  of  David,  fifth  Viscount 
Stonnont,  was  bora  at  Perth.  March  2, 
1705.  He  was  rt>moved  to  London  in  1708, 
and  in  1719  was  admitted  a  King's  Scholar 
at  Westminster  School.  In  June  1723  he 
was  entered  at  Christ  Church,  Oxfonl,  where 
he  dLstinguished  himself  by  his  classical  at- 
tainments. In  1730  he  took  the  degree  of 
M.A.,  and  afterwards  travelled  for  some 
time  <m  the  Continent.  Having  become  a 
student  at  Lincohi's  Inn,  he  was  called  to 
the  bar  at  Michaelmas  term  173L  His 
abilities  were  first  disfAayod  in  appeal  cases 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  he  gradually 
rose  to  eminence  in  his  profession.  In  1736 
he  was  employwl  as  one  of  the  counsel  for 
the  Lord  Provost  and  Town  Council  of 
Edinburgh,  to  onpose  in  Parliament  the 
Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  which  after- 
wartls,  in  a  modified  form,  passed  into  a  Uw 
against  them,  on  account  of  the  Porteoui 
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ricits.  For  his  exertions  on  this  occnnai 
be  woB  nresented  with  the  [reedotD  vf  tli 
city  o£  EdinbuTBh  in  a  bM  Iwic.  In  Nil 
1742  he  wan  appoiiHed  Solicitor- OBnaral  i 
th>^  n«m  of  Sir  John  tjtnmae,  who  had  n 
aittned.     Aliout  the  ar —  - —  '-  ->■'-"- 


e  Hnuso 


f  Comi 


l«r  for  Borouglibridge  in  Yorkshire.  His 
«liB|u>)nce  &nd  legal  knowledge  soon  ren- 
dered him  very  powerful  in  debate,  and  as 
he  WMi  a  gtrenuoiis  defeuiler  of  the  Duke  of 
NeiFcaBtle's  miniatiy,  he  wu  frei|ueiitly 
(rpponedtn  Pitt,  afterwards  Eail  of  Chathnm; 
Ibaie  two  lieint'coDBiderc'l  the  lient  Kpeakere 
t^  t^eir  KspGCtive  partin.  Id  Mnrch  174t> 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  inana^jera  for 
the  impcacbinent  of  Lord  Lovnt,  and  the 
Dandour  and  ability  nhich  lie  displayud  on 
the  occAdiiin  rvceive<]  the  ncknowleil^'ua'nts 
nf  the  iirisoner  hinuelf,  as  well  ns  the  I^rd 
ChanoellorTnllKit,  who  preiakled  on  the  trial. 
In  lTr>4  Mr  Manny  iiuccee<Ieil  Sir  Dudley 
Ryder  >a  Attfiniey-General,  luid  on  the 
dcatli  of  tint  eminent  lawyer,  in  Nov.  I7rili. 
be  became  LonI  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
BencL  Inimeiliately  after  he  R'3h  created 
a  pcLT  nf  the  rcflJni,  by  the  title  of  Ilonin 
MadsGetd,  in  the  county  of  Nottiacliam. 
He  WBH  also,  at  tlie  siunu  tiuie,  awom  a 
ncmber  of  Privy  Council,  anil,  contrary  to 
foetal  cintoui,  became  a  menilier  nf  the 
Cabinet.  Dnrinj;  the  uniietUeil  atalo  of  the 
ministry  in  I7r>7,  lua  lordship  held,  for  a  few 
monttaa,  tbo  uUice  <if  Chaucellor  of  thu  Eji- 
ahe<iuer,  ami  durinf;  that  i<erind  he  ctTectetl 
a  coalition  of  parties,  which  led  to  the  for- 
matjon  of  the  administration  of  his  rival 
Pitt.  The  saiue  year,  on  the  recrement  of 
Lonl  Hanlwicke.bedeclinedtho  offer  of  the 
Great  Seal,  which  he  did  twice  afterwards. 
During  the  Rnckin^-ham  administration  in 
nSTt,  Lord  Mansfield  ai^tol  for  a  short  time 
with  the  Ojiponition,  especially  as  reganls 
the  bill  for  rrneahnR  the  .Stamp  Act.  As  a 
juilge  his  conduct  was  vi»ited  with  the  severe 
aniniadvunions  of  Junius,  and  miulu  the 
subject  of  much  unnieriteit  attack  in  both 
House*  of  Parliament.  He  was  uniformly 
a  friend  to  religious  toleration,  and  on  van- 
oiu  occasions  eet  himself  oi^ainst  vexatious 
^usecutions  f>un<liil  upon  ojipre^ive  laws. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  incurred  much  popu- 
lar odium  by  maint^iiini;  that,  in  cases  of 
libel,  the  jury  were  only  ]u<lges  of  the  fnct 
of  puliltcatiou,  and  hod  uotbi^  to  <lo  witli 
the  law,  as  to  libel  or  not.  This  was  par- 
ticularly shown  in  the  coiw  of  the  trial  of 
the  publishers  of  Junius'  letter  to  the  kins- 
In  Octiilwr  177G  be  was  ndvanoe<l  to  the 
dijtnitr  nf  an  eari  by  tlie  title  of  Earl  of 
MonsHeld,  with  remainder  to  the  Stormunt 
family,  as  he  had  no  issue  of  his  own. 
During  the  famous  Lnnilon  riots  of  June 
178C,  his  bouse  in  Blonnisbury  Hnuare  was 
attacked  and  set  fire  to  by  the  mob,  in  con- 
MHIueace  of  his  having  voted  in  favour  of 
the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  all  his  furniture,  pictures,  bookii, 


maile  his  escaiie  in  disguis*,  before  the 
Samea  burst  out.  He  declined  the  offer  of 
compensation  from  Government  for  the  de- 
struction of  his  property-  The  intirmitiea  ol 
aj-o  compelled  him.  June  3,  1788,  to  resign 
the  of&ce  of  Chief  JusUoe,  which  he  but 
filled  with  distinguished  reputation  for  33 
years.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  apeDt 
m  retirement,  priDcipally  athis  seat  at  Caen 
Wood,  near  Hampstead.  He  died  March 
20,  17!I3,  and  wm  buried  in  Westmin«tor 
Abbey.  The  earldom,  which  was  granted 
again  by  a  new  patent  in  July  1T1>2,  do- 
Bceniled  to  his  nephew.  Viscount  Ktonmont. 
A  life  of  Lord  MansfieW,  by  HolUday,  wai 
published  in  17'J7.  and  onotlier,  by  Tliomas 
Koscoe,  appeared  in  "  The  Lives  of  British 
Lawyers,   in  Lanlner's  Cycloptedia. 

MURRAY,  W.  H..  someCme  editor  ol 
the  Daili/  Exprai  EdinbiirKh  Newspaper, 
died  at  Cupar,  at  the  house  of  his  fatuer-in- 
Inw  Mr  Charles  Duncan,  on  the  1st  of  Aug. 
USB.  Mr  Murray  was  in  the  strictent 
sense  of  the  term  n  self-eilucatcrl  man.  He 
was  indebted,  indecil.  to  the  ochoolmasler 
fiir  the  rudiments  of  education  \  but  thcw 
rudiments  were  in  his  cose  of  the  simpUat 
kind-  The  ability  to  reml  and  write  ho  ac- 
quirol  at  tJie  school ;  bat  it  was  only  after 
he  bail  oommcnceil  hia  early  apprenticeahip 
to  the  shoemaking  trade  that  he  may  be  said 
tci  have  cnuunenced  hia  education,  and  when 


>elf  to  be  the  I 


must,  indeed,  have  been  a 
nnrv  talfnts,  when  in  such  a  comparatively 
Lod  of  time  he  had  nualifie<l  him- 

jhcconductori'fadaily  newspaper, 

me  of  the  most  ditticult  and  Inborioua  tasks 
which  can  bo  aasigne'il  to  ajiy  man.  Our 
correspondent  has  referred  to  the  weekly 
narratives  of  news  writti-n  by  Mr  Murray 
for  the  BJinhurtlli  Oaanliaa.  Never  were 
there  better  summary  articles.  Even  the 
London  weeklies— got  up  in  the  same  style 
as  the  Ouanlian,  and  having  the  highest 
literary  talent  ot  command— have  never 
contained  more  racy  and  vigorous  writing 
than  the  narrative  written  week  after  wedc 
byJIrMurray.  TTieeditorof the(7uarrfio», 
Mr  Finlay,  at  a  very  early  period  ct  hia 
acipiaintanceship  with  Mr  Murray,  recog- 
nised bis  gieat  ability ;  and  we  happen 
'"  ' that  to  tho  very  last  moment  o[ 


had  chilled  the  cordiality  of  their  ii 

coune,  Mr  Finlay  entertained  the  very 
highest  ognninn  of  tho  talents  of  the 
deceased  gentleman,  and  was  demnnstraldvs 
in  liis  praiHesot  them.  Under  Mr  Murray"! 
management  the  Dniln  Expreit  was  immo- 
iliately  recognised,  both  by  the  Kdinbnigh 
and  general  ^blic,  as  a  special  power 
amongst  Scottish  newapapeia.  The  Bub-edt- 
tnrial  department  h-os  admirably  conducted 
by  Mr  WylU,  one  of  tho  mOBt_  skilful  a    ' 


ooluimu.  WotreciuentlydimgreedwitiiUM 
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Express  on  public  questions  and  with  the 
estimate  piven  in  it  of  public  men.     We 
have   protested  against  the  spirit  in  which 
some     of    the    leading    articles     seemed 
written,  but  the  ability,   honestv   of  pur- 
pose*   and    downright    independence   dis- 
I)layed  in  the  articles  were  such  as  to  chal- 
enge  the  respect  of  all  right-tliinking  men. 
Had  Mr  Murray  been  spared  he  would  have 
risen  to  a  high  eminence  in  his  profession, 
for  what  ho  had  already  achieved  was  more 
promise  than  the  real  fruitage  of  his  genius. 
He  was  a  tnily  conscientious  writer,  the 
editor's  desk  being  with  him  as  sacred  a 
place,  in  a  certain  sense,  as  the  pulpit  itself ; 
and  the  public,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  have  lost  a  servant  whom,    at  a 
time  when  there  are  so  many  moral,  social, 
and  political  questions  requiring  to  l^e  fear- 
lessly,   intelligently,    antl    \rigorously    dis- 
cussed, they  could  ill  afford  to  lose. 

MURRAY,  William,  Esq.,  of  Hender- 
land,  succeeded  a  few  years  ago  to  the  estate 
of  Kinkell,  in  the  pansh  of  St  Andrews,  as 
the  heir  and  representative  of  his  uncle,  the 
late  General  Ramsay.  As  a  public  cha- 
racter Mr  Murray  was  distinguished  for  his 
active  but  unobtrusive  benovelcnce ;  and  as 
a  supporter  of  the  Liberal  party,  ho  was 
indefatigable  in  forwanling  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power  those  schemes  which  he  believed 
calculated  to  advance  the  l)eat  interests  of 
his  countrymen.  He  occasionally  acted  as 
a  Parliamentary  Commissioner,  and  was 
one  of  the  three  who  fixed  the  boundaries  of 
burghs  for  the  Reform  Act,  the  other  two 
being  General  Sir  J.  H.  Dalrymple  (now 
Loni  Stair),  and  Capt.  Pringle.  The  man- 
ner in  which  that  duty  was  executed  left  no 
room  for  futiux)  cavU,  and  the  ix^poi-ts  on 
each  of  the  burghs,  we  understand,  were 
adopted  without  alteration  or  amendment. 
Mr  Murray  died  at  Strachan  Park,  Loch 
Fine,  in  the  ei^^hty -first  year  of  his  age.  The 
following  genial  tribute  to  his  memory  we 
quote  from  the  Scotsman:  —*'  It  vrould  by  no 
means  be  in  harmony  with  his  own  simple 
and  unostentatious  character  that  Mr  Mur- 
ray should  be  matle  the  object  of  a  public 
eulogium.  His  character  was  eminently 
simple,  manly,  and  upright.  Tliose  who 
had  the  means  of  noticing  his  abilities  knew 
that  they  were  very  great.  *IIe  was  a 
scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one.'  He  was 
a  colloquial  master  of  French— no  light 
acquisition— and  there  were  few  ^  matters 
connected  with  literature  and  art  in  which 
both  his  tastes  and  his  accomplishments 
were  not  of  a  very  high  order.  But  no  man 
ever  showed  greater  indifference  towards 
publicity  or  common  fame.  Not  that  his 
qualities  were  so  obscure  before  the  world 
as  to  require  our  testimony  to  make  them 
known.  From  his  early  youth  he  hail  been 
accustomed  to  the  intimacy  of  the  foremost 
men  of  his  age,  and  thus  a  wide  circle  of 
those  whose  votes  are  the  most  potent  in 
the  social  world  long  ago  pronounced  the 
judgment  that  ho  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary 
mane.    Mr  Murray  became  a  member  of 
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the  English  bar,  ^  where,  according  to  the 
opinions  of  his  friends,  he  might  have  won 
the  emoluments  and  distinctions  of  the  pro« 
fessor  had  he  either  required  or  chosen  to 
compete  for  them.    This  indifference  to  the 
usual  objects  of  ambition,  which  might  have 
made  an  inferior  man  insignificant,  invested 
him  with  the  dignity  of  a  sort  of  proud  simpli- 
city.   He  stoodinthe  position  of  desiring  no- 
thing that  the  world  could  give  him,  whether 
it  were  the  fruit  of  the  Sovereign'spatronage 
or  of  the  multitude's  applause.     Thus  there 
were  few  so  high  in  rauic  and  wealth  as  to 
feel  that  Mr  Murray  was  not  above  them 
in  independence  of  position,  and  thence  it 
often  occurred  that  very  eminent  persons 
trusted  him  with  their  affairs ;  he  was  im- 
plicitly relied  on  when  there  were  matters  of 
dehcacy  or  difficulty  to  bo  adiusted.     Mr 
Murray  early  joined  the  Liberal  party,  and 
never  swerved  from  it,  so  that  in  the  latter 
days  he  was  one  of  that  small  band — now, 
alas,  so  very  small — who,  having  stood  by 
their  j^arty  in  its  days  of  danger  and  adversity, 
know  its  colours  better  than  some  of  those 
who  have  belonged  to  it  only  during  the 
sunshine  of  prosperity.    As  to  private  cha- 
racter—one would  have  as  soon  thought  of 
doubting  a  demonstration  in  geometry  as  of 
doubting  his  integrity,  and  his  acts  of  hbe- 
rality  and  charity  were,  as  the  public  of 
Edinburgh  well  knew,  nemerous  and  muni- 
ficent." 

MURRAY,  William,  an  eminent  Scot- 
tish actor,  made  his  first  api>earance  in  his 
19th  year,  at  Coven t  Garden,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr  Kemble ;  soon  after  he  settled 
in  Etlinburgh,  where  he  remained  forty-two 
years  as  actor  and  lessee,  and  during;  that 
l^eriod,  besides  his  professional  fame,  he  en- 
gagctl  the  re8[)ect  of  the  citizens  and  the 

J)articular  friendship  of  Scott,  Allan,  Wilson, 
Teffrey,  and  other  leading  literati  of 
Modem  Athens.  Mr  Murray  was  one 
of  the  most  versatile  actors  ever  on  the 
stage ;  and  there  were  few  who  could  take 
successfully  so  wide  a  range  of  cliaracters. 
His  addresses  at  the  commencement  and 
close  of  the  theatrical  season  were  master- 
pieces of  wit  and  humour.  Mr  Murray, 
after  his  retirement  from  the  stage,  removed 
to  St  Andrews,  where  he  spent  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  and  died  there  in  1852.  A 
handsome  tombstone  was  erected  in  the  St 
Andrews  burying  ground  over  Mr  Mur- 
ray's grave,  with  the  following  inscription — 
"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  \Villiam  Henry 
Woo<l  Murray,  Esq.,  grandson  of  Sir  John 
Murray  of  Broughton,  who  for  upwartls  of 
forty  years  was  the  talente<l  aud  hi<fhly- 
resnected  manager  of  the  Theatres  I<<>yal 
ana  Adelphi,  Edinburgh— born  2t)th  Aug. 
1790,  died  5th  May  1852.  Rcquiescat  in 
pa/'c." 

MURRAY,  The  Right  Hon.  Lieut. 
General  SiK  Geor(JB,  was  born  in  1772, 
and  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  William  Mur- 
ray, Rart,  by  the  youngest  daughter  of  the 
third  Earl  of  Cromartie.  -  This  gentleman  is 
connected  with  Fife  by  his  marriage  with 
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tba  willow  of  Sir  Jmum  Enkin*,  But.  of 
Tomahoma.     Sir  Georga  Mumjr  mtanid 

the  aniiT  in  1789,  tufl  Gnt  commiwion  bviii); 
dfttad  Mftrcb  12tb  in  that  yeu-,  anit  Mb 
otben  u  followe  :— Lieutsnant  Karl  Cnptain, 
Jan.  IG,  1794;  Captsia  and  Lieiiteuant- 
ColoneL  Aug  6,  1799 ;  Colooel.  March  9. 
1809;  Mnjor-GeneroJ,  Jan.  1,  1812;  Li«u- 
teoant-Gtoienl,  May  27, 1825 ;  GeDonO,  No- 
TBmber23,1841:Oil<inel-in-Cliiefofthe424l 
BighlaiuleiB.  1823 ;  Colonel  of  tha  Isl  Royal?, 
Dewmber  29, 1843 ;  Gofemar  of  Sandbiirat 
Cnlluge,  from  18J8  to  18-24;  Lieul«ittnl-G«n8- 
nl  of  tbe  Ordnance,  from  1824  to  1825 ;  Com- 
mander of  the  Forcen  in  Irsbtxid.IrDailSSS  to 
1828  ;  M»«t«r-Gen«ral  of  the  Oninanoe  in 
1884-18;^ ;  re-appointed  to  tbe  office  in  1841 ; 
and  Gavsrnorof  Furt-GeoTve,  orlnverneaa, 
from  1829  to  184*;,  At  the  period  of  Sir 
Geot^  Murray'a  entry  into  the  army,  the , 
French  Revolution  had  oommencsd,  but  it . 
wti  not  till  a  [b»  ya»rs  Utcr,  when  France 
bad  duolaisd  war  with  all  the  monarchi«  of 
the  world,  that  England  entered  Into  the 
war,  of  which  the  iluration  and  the  results 
wereio  little  foreseen  by  either  of  the  Powers 
•Difafred.  In  one  of  the  earliest  mo 
of  that  war  waa  Sir  George  Murriy 
And  prontiDenlly  engaged.  We  may  onib 
mentiOB  the  campaign  in  Holland  in  1793- 
94,  where  he  served  with  the  Third  Guorda. 
•od  wu  preaent  at  the  afiajr  of  St  Arnaud, 
battle  of  Famana,  eiege  of  Valencieonea, 
attack  of  Liucelles,  investment  of  Dunkirk, 
Mtack  of  Idnnoy,  imd  «J«o  acted  in  the  re- 
treat through  Holland  and  Germany.  In 
179S  he  WM  appointed  aide-de-camp  to 
H^or-Genecol  Alexander  Campbell,  on  the 
staff  of  Lord  Moira'a  army.  In  this  year 
he  aleo  Bailed  in  the  expedition  intended  for 
Qnibcmn,  and  in  that  for  the  West  Indies 
under  Sr  Ralph  Abercromby.  In  1799  be 
accompanied  the  disastrous  expedition  to 
HoUand,  being  employed  on  the  staff  of  the 
Quartei-Master-G<^neral.  and  wa*  wounded 
..     "  ..         Wben  the 


e  landing,  those  of  the 
13th  and  2lBt  March,  siege  of  Kosetta 
action  of  [tba  Marie,  and  inveetments  of 
Grand  Cairo  and  Aleiandria.  In  1805  he 
■erved  on  the  expedition  to  Hanover.  In 
1807  he  was  placed  at  the  bead  of  the 
Quarter*  Master-General's  department  on 
the  expedition  to  Htralsund,  and  aft^r- 
wardfl  to  Copenhagen,  Sir  George  Mur- 
ray bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
war  in  the  Peninsula ;  he  shared  in  ^e  re- 
treat on  Coninna  and  the  battle  under  the 
walla  of  that  town,  He  was  pre*ent  at  the 
battle  of  Vimiera  and  the  actions  at  Lugo 
and  Villa  Franca.  Among  the  multitude 
of  actions  in  which  he  bore  a  port  during 
tbe  next  few  ^eara,  we  need  only  mention 
Oporto,    Douro,    Talaverai, 
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will  teatify  to  the  nature  of  tbe  mOitHjr 
career  of  Sir  U.  Murray.  ?ur  thgse  distin- 
gULshed  Marricea  he  was  created  a  G.C-B.  in 
1813,  and  a  G.C.K  m  1816>  and  for  tb« 
diff««nt  Spanish  actinns  in  which  be  wu 
engaged  he  received  a  cross  and  lids 
claspa.  From  1818  to  1824  he  was  Go- 
vernor of  Sandhurst  College.  Like  bk 
great  Commander,  the  Duke  of  WeUiotcton, 
lieooe  left  him  at  leisure  to  derote  himaell 
to  the  oivil  service  of  his  country.  He  wU 
Lieutdnant-Genecol  of  tbe  Ordnance  dur- 
ing tbe  years  1824  and  1825 ;  and  from  tha 
'  "      yeartill  1828hewascommanderof ^w 

in  Ireknd.     We  "    '  ' 

..   ..  prominent  poaiti 

tary.     This  office  he  held  froi 

On  tbe  fall  of  the  Wellington  Adminiatnf 
tioa  he  followed  hia  party,  and  continued 
unemployed  till  1884,  when  be  was  mad* 
MaBter.Geoerat  of  the  Ordnance,  a  port 
which  he  did  not  lonq  hold,  being  aucoaeded. 
in  1835  by  Lord  Vivian,  an  old  companion 
in  Etfms,  though  an  o]iponent  in  politico 
The  return  of  the  Conservative  iwrty  to 
power  in  1841.  again  mode  Sir  George  Mor- 
ray  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  and 
he  continued  to  act  as  such  up  to  the  aoca^ 
sion  of  Lord  John  Ruioell  It  is  undentood 
that  Sir  George  Murray,  on  more  than  on* 
occasion,  owing  to  the  state  of  hia  health, 
tendersdhiareBignation.butSir  Robert  Peel, 
it  is  atated,  lequeeted  the  gallant  general  ta 
fonnoUy  retain  tlie  office  owing  h)  the  ap- 
proaching downfall  lit  his  cabinet.  For 
eight  yean,  namely,  1824  to  1832,  Sir  George 
represented  his  native  county,  Perth,  in  Pm- 
liament.  He  waa  also  elected  in  1S84,  but 
in  1837  hia  connection  with  the  county 
ceased.  On  the  oocasion  of  the  geneiml 
election,  in  the  latter  year,  be  oonteeted 
Westmiuater,  but  waa  left  in  a  considor- 
able  minority.  In  1841  be  conteeted  Man- 
obeater,  and  waa  also  defeated ;  and,  not 
suooeeding  in  finding  a  seat  elsewhere,  hs 
was  obliged  to  diacbarge  tbe  duties  of  bil 
deportment  without  one.  The  personal  ap- 
pearance of  Sir  George  Murray,  wben  in 
the  enjoyment  of  health,  was  diatinguiahed 
^ly  that  Iwaring  in  character  which  bespeak* 


ir  and  tear  of  hia  at , 

looked  much  younger  than  be  really  waa. 
Lengthenitd  iluiesa,  however,  wrouebt  a  ra- 
markable  change.  Hia  hitherto  noble  form 
was  fearfully  emaciated,  and  it  came  pain- 
fully  evident  to  his  friends  that  tbe  hand  of 
death  was  upon  him.  Sir  George  died  on 
the '28th  July  1846.  Mn  Boyce  his  daughter, 
and  Captain  Boyce  wera  with  him  at  Ih* 
Uat  moment. 

MURRAY,  Mrs  CATBmm,  rd'ict  of 
Robert  Murray,  Squire,  sometime  Chiel 
Magistrate  of  Crail,  was  the  daughter  ot 
John  Bell,  Esquire,  of  Bonny  ton  and 
Kilduncan,  in  the  parish  of  Kiiiigsbarna, 
and  waa  bom  at  Bonnyton  in  1761.  tttt* 
received  her  early  education  at  the  parish 
•ohocl.  Mid  tokl  the  flawing  KtaoMl*  ot 
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her  Bchool- cluys,  in  after  life,  with  ifiw 
The  HpeUing-book  waa  not  m  UBt?  in 
tn  tho»  dnya,  oui)  ouly  dqh  Bcholnr 
henujf  wen  leamt  to  ejielL  "" 
tBvtnired  indiTiduikl  was  JahD  Ci 

«rlio  wu  taug)it  that  art  iHtcaiiRS .._  ... 

■oD  of  ■  lauded  prupriutor.  und  wax  MmBelf 
to  become  a  laiivJ.  Mn  Muirar  reoollaoCed 
not  only  oF  tbe  Frencb  liofoluticin,  but  nlsu 
of  tbat  in  America,  and  told  another  curious 
aueedote  in  connect  ion  with  tbe  latter  event : 
— A  poor  iQui,  who  auppoTted  MmneU  b; 
making  and  selling  broom  beaoma  and 
liealher  raneee,  called  at  the  door  one  r\ay, 
Smm  after  the  oiminviieeDient  of  honlUitiea 
vith  America,  and  naked  Mra  Murray  to  buy 
a  heather  ruige.  The  price  of  tliia  article 
was  a  halfpennf,  but  tbe  iwner  now  nought  ■ 

CDByforit.  On  bwngaaked  the  reason  why 
had  raised  the  pnco  to  double  what  it 
was  formally,  he  replinl,  ' '  Ou,  ye  hen  iw  rm 
account  o'  the  Ameerican  war."  Mrs  Slur- 
fay  VM  a  univereal  farourito  with  old  anil 
joime.  Her  iwrKinal  attravtinnn,  her  kiml 
and.amiBble  disivwltion,  her  eicvllunt  nrin- 
ciplw.  and  clear,  gooil  seiwe,  rendered  hBr  a 


MURRAY,  of  Clermont,  The  Familt 
or. — This  ia  a  branch  o(  the  ancient  houae 
of  Murray  of  Bhickbarony,  springing  from 
Sir  William  Murray,  foitrlb  and  youngest 
aon  of  Sir  Andrew  Murray  of  BI»ckbarony 

Sho  Uved  in  the  reisn  of  Queen  Mary). 
IB  gentleman  received  tbe  honour 
nf  knighthood  from  James  VI.,  and 
faaving  acquired  the  lands  of  Clermont, 
Coun^  of  Fife,  thence  amuined  hti  designa- 
tion. He  marrieil  a  daughter  of  i^ir  Jamea 
iJundan  of  Amiaton.  and  was  aueceedeil  by 
IiiB  only  Bon,  William  Murray,  Ea-^.  of  Cler- 
mont, who  waa  oreatoii  a  Buronet  o/A'om 
£co(ui,  lat  July  lUM.  Sir  William  married 
Mary,  danghter  of  William, 
Stirling,  by  whr-  >■■-  i— '  ' 


t  Eari  of 

„  ._,    . 1  had  four  aonn.  and 

I  aneceoded  ut  hia  decease  by  the  eldest. 
Sir  William  of  Newton,  who  waa  succeedeil 
iy  hie  only  aurviving  Bon,  Sir  ^VillillJa. 
HTiia  fentlemRn  was  ancoeeded  hy  ' ' 


,.a  Sir  William,  at  whoee  death. 

iaaue,  the  title  devolved  up)n  hia  kinsman, 

"'  4  (f^randson  of  the  fimt  baronet. 


Sir  Jau 


,uni.,  and  bu  wife,  Magdalene,  daughtei 
mnii  heireaa  of  Johoaton  of  Polton).  Thia 
gentleman,  who  was  KeceiTcr-Geneml  of  the 
Cuatoma  of  Scotknd,  married  Marion, 
daughter  of  James  Nairn,  Eaq. ;  but  dying 
without  iaaue  in  Feb.  1709,  the  title  devolved 
Dpon  his  nephew,  tiir  Kobert  (son  of  Colonel 
William  Murray  hy  Anne,  daughter  of 
Sosea  Kewman,  Eiiq).  Tfaia  gentleman 
marrieiU  first.  Janet,  daughter  of  Aleiauder, 
fourth  Lonl  Elilmnlc,  by  whom  ho  had  one 
•on,  Jamea,  and  a  daughter.  He  married, 
■econilly.  Suaao,  daughter  of  John  l^nlon, 
Esq.  of  Lamerton,  and  by  that  huly  bail, 
vitti  five  daughters,  two  aons.  John,  hia 
■uccauor  u  eighth  Inronet,  ud  WiUiun, 
3W 


in  holy  onlcni,  who  aucceeitei)  as  ninth 
Imronct.  Kir  Robert  died  in  1771,  and  waa 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  B<m,  Sir  Jama,  aa 
seventh  baronet,  a  ilixtinguiahed  military 
oflioer  during  the  Hrat  American  war,  and 
Adjutant-General  of  the  forces  serving  upon 
the  Continent  in  1793.  He  mairial,  in 
17M,  the  Ilight  Hon-  Henrietta,  Ban>ne«t 
Bath  in  her  own  right,  nod  in  consequence 
Atwuintd  the  arras  and  surname  of  Pulteny. 
Rir  Jamea  enlweiiuuntiy  held  the  office  of 
Secretary  at  War.  was  CoL  of  tbe  18tb  Foot, 
aTid  A  general  officer  in  the  army.  He  died 
26th  April  18U  (hia  lady  having  predeceased 
him),  and  leaving  do  iaaue.  tbo  tiUe  nnd 
family  estatea  do  vnlvednponliis  half-brother. 
Sir  John,  as  eighth  baronet,  a  lientenant- 

Ceml  in  the  array,  and  CoL  of  tbe  G6th 
riraent  of  Foot-  Ho  married,  in  August 
1M07,  Anne  Elizabeth  Cholmouleley,  only 
daughter  and  heireaa  of  t'ongtantine  John, 
aecond  Lord  Mnlgrave  ;  but  dying  without 
iaaue,  in  1^21,  the  title  devolved  upon  fau 
only  Wther,  the  Rev.  Sir  William,  aaninth 
baronet,  who  marriei),  in  1S09,  Eather  Jans 
Cnytin,  and  had  issue.  Sir  William  died 
14th  May  1^142,  and  woa  succeeded  by  hia 
elder  aoo.  Sir  James  Pulteney,  as  tenth 
baronet,  who  died  nnmarried  in  184.'),  when 
the  honours  devolved  on  his  brother.  Sir 
Robert,  OS  eleventh  baronet ;  burn  Feb.  I, 
1815  ;  BUCOewled  hia  bnither,  22d  February 
lR4;ii  married,  2lBt  August  ]lf39,  Susan 
Cayenne  Saunders,  widow  of  Adijphua 
Cottin  Murray,  Esq.,  and  doughter  and 
heiress  of  the  late  Jolm  Murray,  Esq.  nt 
Ardelcy  Bury,  Herta,  lineally  desccntled 
from  Kir  William  Murmy  (bther  of  thd 
first  Eari  of  TullihaKline),  by  the  Iddy 
Margaret  Stewart,  hia  wife,  and  hsB  iasue, 
WUlTiun  Robert,  bom,  lath  October  1840, 


N 

NAIBNE,  of  Eoat  Newton  Rires,  Th« 
Familt  OF-— The  Erat  of  this  family,  wa* 
Simon  Nalroe,  probably  of  the  Naimea  <d 
Sanilford.  Thiough  his  mother,  who  was  » 
daughter  of  WiUiiun  Kemliacli  or  Parlo, 
then  taokiman  of  the  King's  Courts  of  New- 
ton Kir»i,|he  Bucceeded  to  tbia  property,  and 
ohtidned  a  charter  of  feu  farm  in  15% 
Simon  died  iu  1552,  leaving  by  hi*  wife, 
Elizabeth  Auchmutie,  three  sods,  Jomea, 
David,  and  Peter.  James  does  n'lt  apiwor 
to  have  ever  married,  and  in  1558  he  handed 
nver  hif  intenat  in  the  estate  to  bis  brothers. 
David  Nwrue  bad  several  children  by  bia 
wife,  Eliabeth  Auchmutie,  [probably  hi« 
coiunn),  of  whom  Peter,  tbe  younger  son,  is 
probably  the  Peter  Naime  mentioned  u 
tutor  of  the  Master  of  Edrell  at  thoUniver- 
aily  of  St  Andrews  in  ir/JH  Two  danghtera, 
Agnes  and  Elnpalh,  died  unmarried.  David 
died  in  IQl»i  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  and 
aeema  to  have  been  buried  near  the  high 
altar  of  Kilconquhor  Church.  The  broken 
totnbitoQe  lice  in  tbe  dturuhyanl  with  an  in- 
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■oription  itill  legible.  Dand  N*ime,  tba 
eld«(  BOn  of  tba  IsBt,  sold  Newton  Kirn  ' 
1IJ04.  Uti  MBmii  tu  have  tuken  up  bis  re 
dence  in  Elia,  whece  he  wa«  propnetor  ol  . 
*'  great  lodgLu^/'  H«  AjipeorH  to  hftve  had 
tbrw  aons ;  David,  who  married  CatheriaE 
Duncan,  and  had  a  aon  William  ;  William, 
who  married  Besate  SmaU,  and  had  > 
lUu^hter  Alison ;  and  Peter.  The  great 
Lodinog  stood  on  the  site  of  the  lar^  house 
in  Elie,  now  belangiug  tn  Mr  William  Wood 
of  New  York.  Peter  Naime  married  Mar- 
garet Wood,  and  hia  children  wrre  James, 
bom  16*a  ;  Kobert,  bom  1665  ;  Marmret ; 
Peter,  Ixiru  11)59 ;  Catherine  and  Agnei. 
We  wiall  epenk  first  of  the  descendants  of 
the  aecond  eon,  Kobert,  who  waa  captain  of 
»  vessel  and  merchant  in  Klie.  He  mamed 
Susanna  Duncan,  and  his  children  were 
Janet,  married  in  1705,  William  Scott, 
merchaDtin  Edinbui^h;  Maigaret,  married 
in  1714,  to  Alexander  Chalmeni,  merchant 
in  Klie ;  Susanna,  married  in  1716  to  Peter 
Naime.  her  cousin  f  Chriatian,  and 
othen.  James  Naime,  the  eldest  a 
Peter,  married  iq  1G78,  Janet,  daughter 
of  John  Small  and  Margaret  Lucklaw. 
Uar^ret  was  a  daughter  and  co-beireaa 
of  Simon  Lucklaw  of  Newton  Kim,  and 
John  Small  had  acquired  that  prnpertj" 
through  her.  The  chililren  of  JameeNaimi 
were,  James,  bum  in  ICSO;  Margaret 
Alexander,  bem  \6S6:  Peter,  1687  ;  Jeao 
married  in  1689,  Fhihp  Brown,  skipper  in 
Aiutrutheri  fiobert,  merchant  in  Ehe, 
bom  in  1691 ;  Thomas,  smrgeon  in  An- 
■tnither,  bom  in  1693 ;  John,  skipper  in 
Elie.  Uira  in  1G95:    Christian  marri«H    i„ 

174a,  Waiiam  Dalgliesh  of  Sootacraig,  

■ter  of  Ferry- Port-on-Craig.  Of  tb»e,  Peter 
was  captain  of  the  Dolpbin  of  Elie,  and 
narriea  in  1715  bis  cousin,  Susanna  Nainie, 
hj  whom  he  had  Jamts,  bom  in  1716,  »ho 
was  a  skipper  in  London,  and  afterwards 
resided  in  the  Abbey  of  Fittenweem,  and 
had  the  maoagemtat  of  the  mininc  opera- 
titans  at  the  coal  farm-  He  married  before 
1758  Elizabeth,  daugbterof  William  Brown, 
writer  in  Pittenweem,  and  Margaret  Cook, 
but  had  no  issue.  Peter  Naime's  other 
childrco  were,  Kobert,  bom  in  1721,  and 
Peter  in  17^  This  James  sold  the  house 
in  Elie  already  mentioned,  to  the  anceittor 
of  Ur  William  Wood,  and  the  initials  of  his 
father,  or  of  a  remoter  ancestor^  P-  N-,  are 
■till  to  be  seen  on  a  flagstone  in  the  pave- 
ment opposite  the  house.  James  Naime, 
the  eldest  son  of  James,  was  ordained  mini- 
ster of  Forgan  in  1703,  aud  of  East  An- 
■trutber  in  1717.  He  married  in  17W)  Ann, 
daughter  of  John  Audenon,  Principal  of  Ht 
Leonard's  Collie,  St  Andrews,  by  whom 
he  had  four  children,  three  of  whom  died 
younff.  He  died  in  1771.  John  Naime, 
•on  of  JamoL  bom  in  1711  :  asmstant  anci 
■uccessor  to  dig  father  in  1741.  He  mar- 
ri«l  in  1749  Ehzabeth,  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander Gordon,  W.S.  (who  died  in  1780),  by 
whom  he  bad  James,  bom  in  1760 ;  Alex- 
ander, bom  17(3,  mairied,  in  1794,  Mm- 


garet,  dani^tarof  Janua  Andeoflonof  New 
bigrang  i  Peter,  bom  in  1761,  died  unmar- 
riefTlTSei  Helen  raanied  in  176tXGeorge> 
■on  of  Gsorge  Halt  merchant,  Dundee  > 
Ann  married  in  1780,  Aleicander  Wood> 
merchant,  Elie;  Jean  married  in  1779,  JanMI 
Forrester,  minister  of  Eilrenny.  He  died 
in  1795-  The  Rev.  James  Naime  of  Clan- 
mont,  D-D-,  ordained  minister  of  fitten- 
weem in  1776,  of  whom  we  give  a  separata 
life,  was  mamed  in  1778,  to  Helen,  (daughter 
of  Captain  James  Kjd  of  Craigie,  RN.L 
who  died  in  1836,  by  whom  he  had  John,  a 
captain  in  the  Royal  Navy  (of  whom  see  a 
BUbseiguont  article),  who  died  in  1807  on- 
married  :  Jamce,  bom  in  1782,  married  in 
1807,  Elizabeth  Hill,  eldest  daughter  of 
Professor  Hill,  proprietor  of  Brown  Hills  by 
St  Andrews,  and  died  in  1847  ;  Alaxaiidsr, 
a  captain  in  (he  Hon.  East  India  Co-'s  ser- 
vice (of  whom  afterwards),  who  mamed  in 
1824,  Anne  Spencer  Demett,  and  has  issue, 
fire  children  j  and  Charles,  the  youngest 
son,  a  writer  to  the  lignet,  who  mar- 
ried in  18%,  Amelia  Forbes  Bell,  eldert 
daughter  of  the  Kev.  Andrew  Bell  of 
KilauDcan,  minister  of  Cnil,  and  died 
in  1837,  leaving  one  son,  James,  secrs- 
tary  to  the  North  British  Railway  Com- 
pany ;  Hannah  married  in  1806,  John 
Foreman,  Esq.,  W.S.  ;  Eliiabeth,  who  died 
in  1788,  and  Ann,  married  in  1817,  WiUiam 
Scott,  Esq.  of  the  Stock  Exchange  London, 
who  left  issue,  a  daughter,  married  to  James 
Forman,   Esq.,  advocate,  Edinburgh,   her 

NAIRNE,  The  Rev.  Jahss,  D.D.,  wai 

the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Naime,  minister 
of  AnstmthHr-Easter,  and  was  bom  on  14di 
September  1760.  He  was  ordained  minister 
of  Pittenweem  In  1776,  married  Hel^ 
daughter  of  Captain  James  Eyd  of  Craigie, 


K-N.,  and  by  her  had  four  sons  and  three 
$il  of  whom  are  now  dead  exoept 
Lptainintbe 


daughteri, 

Hon.  E.  I.  Company's  Sea  Service,  and  is 


director  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Steam  Navigation  Company.     Dt  Naim» 
worthy  and  much  esteemed  mmiatj^ 

Jospol  in  his  day.     Shortly  after  be 
ucted  he  found  many  of  the  <dd 
parisbionetB  not  very  well  acquainted  with 
their  Bibles,  and  for  the  purpose  of  prepar- 
ing them  for  the  communion,  he  used  (o 
:;atechiie  them  in  thechurch  on  the  Sabbath 
jveninga.      He    divided    the    parish    into 
sections,  and  plaaed  each  under  the  care  of 
elder  of  the  church,  who  attended  Iha 
Btings  with  that  part  of  the  congregatiOB 
ler  his  charge.      One  Sunday  evening, 
the  section  at  the  wast  shore  was  to  be  exa- 
mined,   which  was  under  the  superintend- 
of  James  Robbie,  a  sailor,  who  tired 
the  house  on  the  Kock,  one  well  known 
—  .11  parties  connected  with  Pittenweem. 
James  was  married  to  Jauet  Cooper,  an  old 
-of  the  former  minister,  who  was  well 
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raiher  deficient  in  her  catechism,  went  to  the 
learned  Mrs  Janet  Robbie  for  advice,  who 
instructed  her  as  far  as  she  thought  would 
be  required ;  but,  lest  the  minister  should 
aek  any  other  questions,  advised  Margaret 
to  sit  near  her.  to  watcn  the  answers  she 
gave,  and  say  uie  same.  Unfortunately  for 
Margaret  she  did  not  hear  distinctly,  which 
in  the  end  was  the  cause  of  a  very  awkward 
mistake.  Mr  Naime  commenced  with 
Janet  Robbie.  **Who  made  you?**  Answer 
— "God."  "What  are  you  made  of  ?  " 
'^Dust  and  clay."  That's  right,  Janet,  said 
his  reverence.  Now  Margaret,  "  Who  made 
you  ?  *'  Answer — "  God. '  Very  good,  very 
good,  Margaret,  and  "  What  are  you  made 
of?  "Curds  and  whey,"  was  the  quick 
reply.  "  Oh,  Margaret,  Margaret."  said 
Mr  Naime,  shaking  his  head,  "these  are 
Tery  9oft  materials  indeed  ! "  Dr  Naime 
belonged  to  the  moderate  party  in  the  church, 
and  was  imbued  with  what  is  now  caUed 
Conservative  principles  in  politics.  He  was 
amiable  in  his  manners,  liberal  in  sentiment, 
independent  in  spirit,  and  as  much  beloved 
for  his  private  virtues  and  good  qualities,  as 
be  was  admired  for  his  piety  and  learning. 
He  died  at  Pittenweem  on  15th  July  1819. 

NAIRNE,  Captain  John,  R.N.,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Naime  of 
(^aremont^  D.D.,  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
ceding article,  and  was  bom  at  Pittenweem 
in  the  year  1780.  He  entered  the  navy  at 
an  early  age,  to  which  service  he  entirely 
devoted  himself  for  seventeen  years,  during 
the  whole  of  which  time  he  was  actively 
•mployed.  He  was  nine  years  a  lieutenant, 
the  last  three  of  which  he  was  first  and  fiag- 
lieutenant  of  the  "  Leander, '  when  she  cap- 
tured the  "Milan"  and  "Cleooatra" 
frigates.  After  the  capture,  Mr  Naime 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  "  Milan,"  then  a 
wreck  dismantled,  which  he  fitted  at  sea, 
and  conducted  in  safety  to  Bermuda,  when 
Vice- Admiral  Sir  A  ndrew  Mitchel  appointed 
him  commander  of  the  "  Driver  "  sloop,  and 
sometime  aifter  of  the  Cleopatra,  on  a 
vacancy  occurring  to  that  vessel.  Captain 
Naime  joined  that  frigate  on  the  25th  April 
1805,  with  only  three  warrant  officers,  and 
eleven  marines  belonging  to  the  8hii>  (the 
remaining  part  of  the  crew  having  been 
transferrin  to  the  "  Milan  "),  and  with  great 
exertions,  and  at  considerable  private  ex- 
pense, he  manned  her  so  as  to  be  able  to  sail 
on  the  28th  of  April  following,  with  troops 
for  St  John's  in  Newfoundland ;  on  entering 
which  he  experienced  no  smaU  difficulty  by 
obstructions  from  ice.  Captain  Naime  soon 
afterwards  returned  to  England,  and  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  appointed  him  to 
the  command  of  the  "  Halifax  "  sloop,  then 
buildins  at  Halifax,  to  which  he  forthwith 
repairea  and  joined  her.  On  the  death  of 
Vice«Admiral  Sir  Andrew  Mitchel,  Captain 
Beresford,  then  senior  officer  upon  the 
station,  appointed  him  Captain  of  the  "  Cam- 
brian," in  which  frigate  he  cruized  till 
ordered  to  England  to  give  evidence  at  a 
Oourtmutial  held  for  the  trial  of  Captain 
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Whitby,  who  was   honourably  acquitted. 
Captain  Naime  was  afterwaras  appointed, 
to  fit  out  and  command  ^Tbe  Favourite" 
sloop,  on  board  of  which  he  died  in  1807. 
Dunng  the  whole  time  Captam  Naime  waa 
an  officer  in  the  navy,  he  was  in  active  em- 
plovment,  and  saw  no  little  hard  service: 
and  it  is  clear  that  he  was  much  appredatea 
and  confided  in  by  his  superior  officers. 
He  was  in  ten  actions,  assisted  in  capturinfr 
twelve  of  the  enemy'  shins  and  vessels  of 
war,  and  had  commandea  two  frigates  for 
some  time.     He  gave  promise  of  distinction 
in  his  profession,  had  ne  been  spared.     He 
was  pnimoted  to  his  lieutenancy  at  the  age 
of  eighteen.     The  following  extract  from 
two  naval  publications,  viz.,  "The  Ports- 
mouth  Telegraph  "  and  "  Naval  Chronicle,*' 
shews  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  naval  people.      "Died,  on  24th 
July  1807,  on  the  Coast  of  Africa,   Cap- 
tain   John     Naime,    of     His    Majesty's 
sloop  *  Favourite.'     The  loss  of  this  young 
officer  is  not  greater  to  his  friends  than  to 
his    country.      His    natural   temper   and 
habits  eminently  qualified*  him  to  become  a 
distinguished  ornament  to  his  profession. 
In  the  company  of  his  friends  he  was  mild 
and  amiable ;  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy 
he  was  cool,  intrepid,  generous,  and  brave ; 
and  in  his  deportment  to  his  ship's  com- 
pany, he  happily  formed  the  difficult  com- 
oination  of  kindness  and  firmness.     His  re- 
mains were  interred  in  Cape  Coast  Castle." 
NAIRNE,  Captain  Alexaitdeb,  of  Grove- 
hill,  Camberwell,  London,  is  the  third  son 
of  the  Rev.  James  Naime  of  Claremont, 
before  noticed,  and  was  bom  at  Pitten- 
weem in  the  year  1784.     He  received  his 
early  education  in  the  parish  school,  and 
while  yet  a  mere  boy  in  years,  he  entered 
the  RoyaJ  Navy  as  a  midshipman  on  board 
His  Majesty's  Ship  "Polyphemus,"  then 
commanded    b^   Captain  (afterwards  Ad- 
miral) Lumsdame,  of  the  Innergellie  family. 
Mr  Alexander  Nairne  remained  only  a  few 
years  in  the  navy,  but  while  there  he  was 
constantly  employed,  and  saw  a  good  deal  of 
active  service,  and  inter  alia  he  was  present, 
and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Copenhagen 
in  1801,  and  he  is  now  one  of  the  few  sur- 
vivors who  are  entitled  to  wear  the  medal 
given  to  those  who  fought  in  that  action 
under  Sir  Hyde  Parker  and  Lord  Nelson. 
Mr  Nairne  left  the  navy  on  the  declaration 
of  peace  in  1802,  tempted  by  the  brilliant 
prospects  then  held  out  by  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  in  which  his  maternal 
uncle,  General  Kya,  possessed  much  influ- 
ence ;  and  after  going  two  voyages  as  mate, 
he  obtained  the  command  of  the  teak-built 
ship  "General  Kyd,"  which  was  named 
after,  and  partly  owned,  by  his  uncle.     In 
this  fine  vessel  Captain  Naime  made  a  num- 
ber of  voyages  to  the  East  Indies,  and  was 
for  some  time  Commodore  of  the  India  fleet. 
During  the   whole  period  of  his  command 
he  was  much  beloved  by  his  officers  and 
men,  and  acquired  a  universal  degree  of 
popularity  among  all  with  whom  he  was 
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brought  into  contact  Captun  Numa  mai- 
_  ried  Ml  English  Udf  in  1824,  and  ft  few 
yem  afterwunls  he  retired  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  "  General  Kyd  ; "  but  in  place 
of  retiring  [rom  active  life,  he  rendered  bia 
nautical  knowledge  and  practical  eiperienee 
useful  to  othen  aa  well  as  to  hiniielf,  Dj 
giving  his  attention,  to  the  proiDotion.  di- 
rection, ajid  maoagcmeDt  of  various  public 
oompaniea.  Some  of  these  ha^e  proved 
of  grvat  importance  aod  inestiuiaMa  bene- 
fit to  the  commuQity,  and  amODg  others 
may  be  nieatjoned  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Navigatiou  Company  and  the 
Marine  iDsurance  Company.  With  both 
CaptMU    Nairne   baa    been    oonneotal    all 
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nod  importance.  During 
tain  Naime,  both  while  in  cuBimand  of  the 
"  General  Kyd  '  and  aubsequently,  has  had 
it  in  hii  power,  and  mode  good  use  of  it,  in 
aiding  many  youtig  men  in  their  pujauita  in 
life,  aod  not  a  few  of  those  f;ii  whom  ha  has 
obtained  emfjoyment  have  baen  connected 
with  Fife,  his  native  county.  To  the  great- 
eat  purity  of  life,  and  moat  polished  manners. 
Captain  Naime  adds  a  gaiety  and  benignity 
of  heart,  a  cheerfulness  of  disjiosition,  and 
»  vivacity  of  mind  rarely  to  bo  found  in  one 
of  his  advanced  yeara.  The  young  and  the 
old  Mjually  enjoy  bi>  society— the  one  suf- 
fering no  ruitraint,  and  the  other  expen- 
encing  additional  eibilaiation  in  hispnsence. 
IndeM,  in  the  long  measure  of  liia  daya  be 
eihibila  that  contentment  and  happiness 
which  habits  of  piety  and  virtue  ^i>ne  can 
produce,  and  render  the  evening  of  life  aim 

NICOL  RoBEBT,  Provost  of  Cupar. 
This  genUemsD,  who  had  held  hia  office 
for  twelve  yean,  and  who,  during  a  rtai- 
demw  in  the  burgh  of  half  a  century,  had 
ustained  a  high  reputation  as  a  man  and 
a  Cbrintian,  died  suddenly  on  Saturday, 
the  32d  November  185L  The  disease  ww 
affection  of  the  heart,  and  the  sad  eveni 
was  touchisgty  rvf erred  to  in  all  the 
churches  of  Cupar  next  day,  and  was  the 
moat  striking  leaaon  of  that  Sabbath.  The 
death  of  no  other  public  man  in  Cupar, 
it  was  believed,  would  have  producsd  the 
same  sense  of  privation,  whether  that  death 
was  viewed  aa  withdrawing  from  the  com- 
muiiity  at  large  a  sagacioua,  upright,  and 
dUigent  magistrate,  and  from  the  poor  a 
ready  audst^dybenefactor;  or,  as  abruptly 
iDtemipting  and  ending  the  numerous  a"  ~' 
daily  pleasant  associations  in  the  minds 
the  mhatiitanta  of  Cupar  and  tlie  neighboi 
hood,  connected  with  hia  presence  at  public 
meetuigs,  and  even  id  the  streets.  For  u| 
wards  of  twenty  years  he  had  been  the  rei 
and  acknowledged  head  of  the  Liberal  party 
in  the  butvh.  He  took  a  pmminent  sham 
in  the  local  agitation  for  the  Ksform  Bill,  and 
never  was  sparing  of  eiertkaiB  that  wen 
openljand  manly,  or  of -* 


that  could  be  hontotly  and  uprightly 
He  had  long  been  regarded  by  hia  to 
aa  their  future  Provoat,  and,  indewl,  possessed 
the  authority,  in  reference  to  buTgn  matteia, 
of  a  de  facto  Provost.  By  the  first  nfoimed 
Town  Counial  of  Cupai  he  was  elevated  to 
that  otEce  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  yetus,  during  which  it  was  held  by  an- 
--'-— in  eonaejjuenoa  of  MrNicol's  reaigna- 

,  he  remained  the  first  magistrate  of 

Cupar  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  discharg- 

, II  .!._  J-itieawith  abilitj'aad  fideli^, 

'ersal  approbation.    Nothing 

:™^„  .:...,i  .-  L^  himaeU, 

,     ly  death, 

have  tempted  the  puhlic  to  look 

out  for  a  successor.  Though  he  was  tha 
head  of  the  magistracy  and  the  Town  Coun- 
il,  and  wielded  the  greatest  influence,  yet 
lere  was  no  assertion  of  panunout  authority 
-there  wasevennoegotism— he  wasalwayi 
ready  to  co-operate  with  his  h    -'  -  --    --■■ 


short  of  a  resignation 


harmony.  He  as  willingly  adopted, 
and  vigorously  prosecuted,  improvementa 
iggeatiid  by  others,  aa  if  they  bad  occurred 
rat  to  his  own  mind.  He  had  no  pet  no- 
..ons  t<  " 

goodti 


presidency  were  not  like  sederunts  of  coarsa 
debating  societies  ;  nur  were  they  (rigidt* 
formal,  for  bis  genial  presence  dissipate 
restnunt  and  produced  harmony.  Nor  - 
his  many  and  important  efforts  for 
education  and  for  improved  priaon 
discipline  bo  forgotten.  If  his  meekneaa 
ever  gave  way,  it  was  when  be  contemplated 
the  custom  whereby  our  low  felons  an 
housed,  fed,  and  attended  to  hke  gentl»- 
men,  at  the  expense  of  industry  and  honest 
poverty.  Hia  charity  to  the  poor  was  up  to 
the  measure  of  hia  ability,  and  given  in  a 
kindly  way.  The  distressed  knew  that  his 
offerings  came  from  the  heart  aa  well  as  the 
hand.  The  week  before  he  died  he  sent 
loads  of  coals  to  some  who  might  be  shiver, 
ing  in  that  inclement  season.  We  may  saj 
tbat  the  memory  of  the  Good  Provost  oE 
Cupar  will  long  be  green. 

NIMMO,  AuuiNDEB,  Zao^  F.B.S.E., 
and  M.R.I.A.,  was  bom  at  Kirkcaldy  in 
1783.  Hia  father,  althoogh  he  btttariykmit 
a  bardwara  store,  was  oriRinally  a  wateb- 
maker.  and  b^  nature  and  ac<]nirements  > 
very  eitraordmary  man.  The  son  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Grammar  School  of  Kirkcaldy, 
afterwards  studied  for  two  yean  at  the  Cot- 
leRe  of  St  Andrews,  and  bnally  completed 
hia  studies  at  the  ColWe  o(  Edinburgh.  He 
was  an  excellent  Greek  and  Latin  Bcholar. 
and  the  higher  branches  of  matnematics  and 
algebra  were  his  favourite  studies.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  was  appointed  Rector  of 
the  Inverness  Academy,  by  the  nnanimooi 


attainments  during  an  examination  of  three 
days.  Whilst  occupying  this  office.  Mi 
Nunmo  was   fliat  employed  in  »   publio 
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capacity,  at  the  recommendation  of  Mr 
Teifora,  by  the  Parliamentary  Commia- 
■ioners,  for  fixing  and  determining  the 
boundaries  of  the  Scottish  Comities.  This 
undertaking  he  accomDlished  dming  the 
vacations,  and  performed  it  in  the  most  able 
and  satisfactory  manner.  His  report,  which 
is  of  considerable  magnitude,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  documents  ever  published 
in  that  form.  Shortly  after  this  perform- 
ance, he  was  again  reconmiended  b^  Mr 
Telford  to  the  Conmussioners  for  reclaiming 
the  b<^  of  Ireland.  In  this  situation  he 
became  well  acquainted  with  the  habits  and 
wants  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  his  re- 
ports and  maps  of  the  Irish  bogs  would 
alone  have  handed  his  name  with  credit  to 
posterity.  After  completing  the  bog  sur- 
veys, Mr  Nimmo  went  to  France,  Germany, 
and  Holland,  and  personally  inspected  the 
great  works  of  those  nations.  On  his  re- 
turn he  was  employed  in  the  construction  of 
Dunmore  Haruour,  a  work  of  immense 
magnitude  and  utility,  on  a  shore  much  ex- 
posed to  the  roll  of  the  Atlantic,  and  where 
the  depth  of  water  at  the  extremity  of  the 
pier  exceeds  that  of  the  Plymouth  Break- 
water. Mr  Nimmo  was  employed  by  the 
Fishery  Board  in  making  surveys  of  the 
harbours  of  Ireland,  and  constructing  har- 
bours and  piers  all  round  the  coast.  He 
was  also  employed  by  the  Ballast  Board  to 
make  a  chart  of  the  whole  coast,  which  is 
now  published,  and  is  executed  with  great 
skill  and  accuracy.  He  likewise  compiled 
a  book  of  sailing  directions  of  St  George's 
Channel  and  the  Irish  Coast,  and,  from  the 
paucity  of  the  present  information  on  that 
subject,  is  of  the  greatest  use  to  navigators. 
During  the  great  distress  in  the  yeax  1822, 
he  was  appointed  engineer  to  the  Western 
District'  of  Ireland,  and  from  the  outlay  of 
£167,000  up  to  1830,  he  caused,  by  the  im- 
provement of  land,  and  the  formation  of 
what  may  be  termed  new  settlements,  no 
less  an  increase  of  revenue  in  that  district 
than  £106,000  per  annum.  In  reviewing 
Mr  Nimmo's  professional  practice,  its  extent 
and  variety  are  calculated  to  excite  surprise. 
Upwards  of  thirtv  piers  or  harbours  on  the 
Irish  Coast  were  built  under  his  direction  : 
also  one  in  South  Walra ;  he  designed 
the  Wellesley  Bridge  and  Docks  at 
Limerick  ;  and  latteny  was  engaged  in 
Lancashire,  projecting  a  railway  from  Liver- 
pool to  Leeds,  and  also  the  Manchester, 
Bolton,  and  Bury  Railway.  He  was  con- 
sulting engineer  to  the  Duch^  of  Lancaster, 
the  Mersey  and  IrweU  Navigation,  the  St 
Helen's  and  Runcorn  Gap  Railway,  the 
Preston  and  Wigan  Railway,  and  Birken- 
head and  Chester  Railway.  In  addition  to 
his  classical  and  mathematical  knowledge, 
Mr  Nimmo  was  well  versed  in  modem 
languages,  particularly  French,  German, 
Dutch,  and  Italian,  and  was  also  well 
acquainted  with  practical  astronomy,  chem- 
istry, and  geology.  To  the  last  named 
science  he  was  much  attacheil,  and  wrote 
an  ejLcelient  paper,  showing  how  it  might 
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become  available  in  navigation,  which  was 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.  He  was  aLso  the  author  of 
the  article  on  Inland  Navigation  in  Brews- 
ter's Cyclopaedia :  also,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr  Telford,  of  that  on  Bridges;  and,  with 
Mr  Nicholson,  of  that  on  Carpentry.  Be- 
sides these  he  wrote  sev^ul  papers,  for 
various  periodicals,  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  amusement.  His  evidence  on  the  trial, 
which  took  place  a  few  years  ago,  between 
the  Corporanon  of  Liverpool  and  the  Mer- 
sey Company,  is  among  tne  most  interesting 
to  engineers  and  practical  mathematidans 
ever  published.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
was  the  counsel  by  whom  Mr  Nimmo 
was  cross-examined,  and  the  latter  was  un- 
doubtedlv  the  only  engineer  of  the  Age 
who  could  at  all  liave  competed  with  Mr 
Brougham's  knowledge  of  the  higher  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy,  on  which 
the  whole  subject  in  dispute  depended.  He 
died  at  Dublin  on  20th  January  1832. 


OSWALD,  Sir  John,  of  Dunnikier,  in 
Fifeshire,  a  distinguished  officer,  entered 
the  army  when  very  young,  and  was  engaged 
in  active  service  for  nearlv  fifty -three  years. 
He  was  appointed  second  lieutenant  m  the 
7th  Foot  in  March  1789  ;  and,  in  July  1790, 
be  embarked  for  Gibraltar.  In  January 
1791  he  was  appointed  captain  in  an  inde- 
pendent company ;  and.  two  months  after, 
was  transferred  to  the  Third  Foot.  In  July 
1793  he  was  nominated  Brigade-Major  to 
General  Leland,  which  situation  he  resigned 
upon  the  grenadier  company  he  commanded 
being  ordered  for  foreign  service.  He 
joinea  the  second  battalion  of  Grenadiers 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cradock  in  No- 
vember 1793  ;  and  embarking  for  the  West 
Indies  with  his  battalion,  which  formed  a 
part  of  the  expedition  under  Sir  Charles 
Grey,  was  present  at  the  capture  of  the 
Islands  of  Martinique,  St  Lucia,  and 
Guadaloupe,  and  personally  engaged  in  the 
various  actions  and  si^es  of  that  arduous 
service.  From  thence  ne  proceeded  to  St 
Domii^o,  where  he  remained  in  garrison 
till  his  company  was  drafted,  and  the  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers  returned  to 
England.  In  April  1797  he  was  appointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  35th  Foot,  and  in 
1799  he  embarked  in  the  expedition  to  Hol- 
land. He  was  wounded  in  the  action  of 
September  19,  and  obliged  to  return  to 
Ehigland  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  For 
his  conduct  on  this  occasion  he  was  particu- 
larly thanked  bv  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
then  Prince  William,  to  whose  brigade  he 
belonged.  In  February  1800  he  embarked 
for  the  Mediterranean  with  the  corps  under 
General  Pigot.  He  landed  in  Minorca^  and 
thence  proceeded  to  the  blockade  of  Malta, 
at  the  capture  of  which  island  he  was  pre- 
sent. He  remained  there  till  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  of  Aminns.     On  the  lecom- 
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if  hortilitiea  in  1804,  he  njoined 
bia  raBimeut  wMch  be  commuided  till  Mft7 
1805,  wban  b«  wm  oompuUed  to  return  to 
Engunil  on  sccuunt  of  private  affiurs,  bat 
mnained  for  three  months  nol;.  In  October 
of  the  Mtme  yew  he  had  the  bcevet  of 
Colonel;  and, inFebruar;  1806.  hejoinedthe 
anuy  aniier  Sir  Jama  CnuK-  On  the 
troojia  landing  Id  Sicily  he  wtu  appaioted 
Commandant  of  Melaao.  In  June  the 
■ante  year  he  commaniJed  tbe  advance  dea- 
tined  to  cover  ^le  diwiiibaiki.tion  of  the 
troopa  under  Sir  Jamu  Stuart  in  St  Euf< 
Bay  ;  an  which  nccasiuD  he  defeated  a 
udereble  body  of  the  enemy  who  attacked 
hii  fonw.  Be  waa  next  appointed  to  the 
third  brigade  of  that  army,  and  coinnundei! 
the  ume  at  the  battle  at  Maida.  Twadaya 
after  the  actian  he  manJied  with  the  uma 
brigade  into  Loner  Catabria,  captured 
about  three  hundred  French  priaonars  at 
MoDteleone,  with  all  tbe  sDemji  depiit, 
and  pushed,  by  forced  marchea,  to  the  in- 
VHtment  of  Scylla  Caatle,  the  ait^e  of  which 
«aa  confided  to  him.  After  a  retrintauce  of 
twen^  <Uya,  he  succeeded  in  subduing  it 
He  then  returned  to  Sicily  with  the  arm- 
■nd  was,  in  November,  honomed  by  Gei 
ral  Fox  with  the  appointment  of  Brigadi 
General,  but  this  nonuoation  wa«  cancelled 
bv  order  of  the  Cammasder-in-Chief.  In 
February  1807  he  accompanied  the  ccrpe 
under  Majoc-General  Fraaer  to  Ettypt  i  and 
wai  BntruHted  with  the  command  of  tbe 
party  selected  for  assaulting  tbe  fotia  of 
Aleiandria,  when  he  stormed  and  ouried 
the  WHtem  hnea  and  forts,  taking  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  artillery,  kniT  driving 
the  Turks,  who  defended  than,  within  the 
walls.  The  place  capitulated  two  days 
after,  and  Colonel  Oswald  proceeded 
•acDnd  ID  command  in  the  second  (uni_- 
ceafulj  expedition  against  Bosetta.  Upon 
the  return  of  the  troops  he  was  appointed 
Commacdaut  of  Aleiandria.  When  the 
army  withdrew  to  Sicily,  he  waa  mode  Com- 
mandant of  Augueto  by  mr  John  Moore  ; 
and  in  June  1808  appoiined  Brigadier  Gene- 
ral in  the  Meditenanpau.  In  October  fol- 
lowing he  returned  to  Melaoo,  where  he 
was  second  in  command  of  a  large  force,  the 
charge  of  disciplining  which  in  a  great  mea- 
muv  devolved  upon  him.  In  1809  he  had 
tbs  eommand  ul  tbe  rsaerve  of  the  army 
destined  for  Naples,  and  on  tbe  surrendti 
of  Procdda,  was  appointed  Commandant 
of  that  place.  In  September  the  same  year 
bs  commuHled  tbe  force  employed  to  expel 
the  enemy  from  certain  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 
Among  these  Zante,  Cephalonia,  Ithaca, 
and  Cerigo.  surrendered  to  the  troops  under 
his  orders,  whereby  nearly  l&DO  of  theenemy 
were  taken  or  dieperwd,  and  sevaral  valu- 
able possessians  addFd  to  the  British  domin- 
ions. In  March  1810  he  collected  a  force 
amounting  to  about  2000  men,  and  proceeded 
uainst  Santa  Maura,  where  he  landed  on 
iCe  23d,  and  at  the  hutd  of  hii  troops  drove 
Um  enemy  from  the  town,  and  stormed  the 
■ntreat^ment.    On  th»  16Ut  April,  aHsr 


eight  days  open  trenchss,  the  fortren  caja' 
ti^ated.  In  this  command,  in  addition  to 
his  military  duties,  Gener&l  Oswald  wat 
charged  with  the  whole  civil  administration 
of  the  different  islands.  He  perfected  the 
organisation  of  the  civil  and  miUtary  local 
government  of  each  ;  established  an  advan- 
tageous intercourse  with  tbe  neighbouring 
Turkish  Pachas,  and  by  his  firm  and  equit- 
able sway  confirmed  the  favourable  pr»- 
poBseMions  which  the  (Ireeke  generallj-  en- 
tertained towards  the  British  name  and  con- 
trol In  February  1811  General  Oswald 
wax  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Greek  Light 
Infantry,  a  corps  be  had  formed  and  dis- 
ciplined chiefly  from  the  prisoners  of  that 
nation.  Upon  ouittiug  tbe  Ionian  IsUs,  h« 
received  from  their  respective  iuhabitanta 
addresses  expressive  of  thsir  sense  of  tfas 
benefits  which  they  had  derived  from  hla 
adiuiniatratlon  with  an  appropriate  gift 
from  each.  In  June  1811  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Major-General ;  and  in  No- 
vember of  the  same  year  was  placed  on  til* 
Staff  of  the  Western  District  of  England. 
During  that  command  he  succeeded  m  rc- 
tstablishing  tbe  peace  of  Bristol,  which  bad 
been  endangered  by  the  f  U17  of  a  mob  sti- 
mulated to  mischief  by  seditious  harangnei. 
In  August  following  General  Oswald  wu 
Dominated  to  the  Peninsular  StaS  He 
joined  the  army  under  the  Marquis  of 
Weltington,  Octobw  22,  and  accompanied 
it  during  the  severs  cavalry  aflUr  of  tbs 
23d.andZ4th.  He  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  fifth  division  of  the  army,  vacant  in 
consequence  of  (i  eneral  Leith  being  wounded, 
and  took  the  direction  of  tbe  left  of  the  army, 
at  tbe  moment  when  warmly  engaged,  both 
at  Villa  MoriUa  and  Palencia.  He  con- 
tinued to  conduct  that  division  during  tho 
remainder  of  the  arduous  retreat  j  and  after 
placing  it,  with  little  compatativa  loss,  in 
cantonments  on  the  Douro,  he  returned  for 
a  short  time  to  Britain.  In  May  1812  ho 
rejoined  the  army  on  taking  tbe  field,  whoi 
he  resumed  the  command  of  the  fifth  divi- 
ion,  forming  a  portion  of  the  left  columa 
jnder  the  orden  of  General  Sir  Thomas 
Graham,  now  Lord  Lynedocb.  He  directed 
that  division  during  tbe  masterly  march 
through  the  North  of  Portugal,  and  ths 
Spanish  provinces  of  Zamors,  Leon,  and 
Paleuda,  till  it  crossed  tbe  Ebro.  At  tba 
battle  of  Vittoria  he  had  tbe  command  of 
all  the  troops  composing  the  advance  of 
'be  left  column,  icith  which  he  attacked  and 
Irova  tbe  enemy  from  tbe  heights.  Hs 
idd  the  same  command  during  the  blockade 
if  St  Bebabtian,  until  tbe  return  of  Sir 
Tames  Leith  on  tho  3Uth  August,  when  be 
lontinued  his  serviceB  as  a  volunteer,  and 
compauied  tbe  Lieu  tenant-General  to  tba 
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General  Leith  being  again  wounded,  the 
iommand  of  the  fifthdivision  once  more  de- 
volved upon  General  Oswald ;  but  family 
.fiain  soon  after  obliged  him  to  return  to 
Britain.  This  distinguished  officer  nal 
twics  bonound  with  his  Savermgn's  graoioiM 
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acknowledgment  of  services,  in  which  he 
held  chief  command ;  and  three  times  for 
those  in  which  he  held  a  subordinate  situa- 
tion. Twice  by  name  he  obtained  the  thanks 
of  Parliament ;  and  he  bore  three  medals, 
one  for  Maida,  one  for  Vittoria,  and  one  for 
the  siege  of  St  Sebastian.  He  was  nomi- 
nated a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath  at 
the  enlargement  of  the  Order  in  1815  ;  was 
advanced  to  the  grade  of  Grand  Cross,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1824,  and  was  invested  at  Carlton 
House  9th  June  following.  In  Julv  1818 
he  obtained  the  Colonelcy  of  the  Rifle  Bri- 
gade. In  August  1819  he  received  the 
Brevet  of  Lieutenant-General,  and  the  9th 
October  following  was  removed  from  the 
Rifle  Brigade  to  the  Colonelcv  of  the  35th 
Foot.  In  politics  Sir  John  Oswald  was  a 
zealous  Conservative^  but  highly  esteemed 
by  all  parties.  He  died  at  Dunniker,  June 
8, 1840.  He  was  twice  married  ;  first,  in 
January  1812,  to  Charlotte,  eldest  dAugnter 
of  the  Rev.  Lord  Charles  Murrav-Aynsley, 
nncle  to  the  Duke  of  AthoU,  and  that  ladv 
having  died,  February  22, 1827,  he  marriedf, 
secondly,  in  October  1829,  her  cousin,  Emily 
Jane,  daughter  of  Lord  Henry  Murray,  who 
survived  him. 


PAGE,  David,  F.RS.E.,  F.G.S.,  Edin- 
burgh,  was  bom  at  Lochgelly,  Fifeshire, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
He  was  educated  at  the  school  of  Auchter- 
derran,  and  afterwards  at  the  Universities 
of  St  Andrews  and  Edinburgh,  with  a  view 
to  entering  the  clerical  profession,  but  Mr 
Page  preferred  to  devote  himself  almost  ex- 
clusively to  literary  pursuits.  He  studied 
the  natural  sciences :  and  geology  and  physi- 
cal geography  had  for  him  peculiar  attrac- 
tions. On  ms  return  from  a  geological  ex- 
cursion in  1853,  he  became  proprietor  of  the 
Fifeshire  Joumaly  which  he  conducted  for 
many  years  with  great  succe<(s,  delivering 
at  intervals  a  popular  course  of  lectures  on 
geology.  Having  disptwed  of  the  property 
of  the  Fifeshire  Journal  in  1857,  Mr  Fa^e  has 
ever  since  taken  a  warm  inter^t  m  all 
social  questions,  and  has  devoted  himself  to 
various  scientific  pursuits,  which  have  given 
him  a  high  character  amongst  learned  men. 
Besides  giving  great  attention  to  the  selec- 
tion and  accuracy  of  his  geological  observa- 
tions, he  has  from  time  to  time  published 
their  results  in  such  forms  as  render  them 
immediately  useful — a  practice  which  b/ 
degrees  will  doubtless  be  generally  followed. 
His  last  work,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  "  The 
Philosophy  of  Geology — a  Brief  Review  of 
the  Aim,  Scope,  and  Character  of  Geolo- 
gical Enquiry. '  It  is  sad  to  think  that  our 
benefactors  are  so  often  overlooked  and  un- 
requitted  while  they  live,  and  that  when 
they  die  attempts  are  made  to  atone  for 
neglect  by  building  monuments  to  their 
memory.  We  are  so  very  apt  to  enthrone 
the  great  master  teachers  m  our  regard,  and 
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to  pay  but  slight  attention  to  those  who, 
amid  much  care  and  pain,  may  have  assidu- 
ously  led  us  to  that  elevation  in  which  we 
caught  the  light  of  the  greater  spirits.  We 
undoubtedly  owe  most  to  those  who  first 
have  quickened  our  impulses,  and  taught 
us  to  seek  after  excellence.  And  yet  we  are 
too  prone  to  worship  confirmed  greatness — 
to  bow  before  the  Lyells  and  the  Murchisons, 
and  forget  the  Pages  and  the  Geikies,  who 
taught  us  somewhat  of  the  measure  of  these 
vast  minds.  Mr  Page  belongs  to  both  the 
higher  and  the  lower  class  of  geologists,  if 
we  may  so  speak — he  is  one  of  tne  men  who 
deal  at  once  with  facts  and  with  principles, 
and  who,  on  that  account,  stana  as  inttar- 
preters  between  the  select  few  and  the  io- 

S Hiring  many.  And  we  are  glad  that  his 
aims  for  recognition  have  met  with  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  generally.  He  haa 
clearly  shown  his  right  to  a  seat  among  the 
first  of  geologists ;  but  because  he  has 
chosen  rather  to  simplify  and  interpret  than 
to  systematise  on  a  grand  scale,  there  was 
some  danger  that  the  nighest  place  mi^ht  be 
denied  him.  For,  through  his  clear,  simple, 
and  masterly  expositions,  he  has  been  a 
benefactor  to  not  a  few  who  were  toiling 
wearily  amid  doubts  and  conflicting  evi- 
dence ;  and  he  has,  without  doubt,  done 
more  to  place  the  science  on  a  firmer  footing 
— to  reconcile  it  as  far  as  possible  with  our 
received  notions  of  creation,  and  to  popu- 
larise and  spread  a  genuine  love  for  the 
study  of  it  than  any  man  living.  And  there 
has  always  in  his  writings  been  evidence  of 
BO  much  labour  and  carefulness — such  a 
manifest  determination  to  test  everv  fact  by 
research,  that  he  more  than  any  otner  may 
rightly  nave  assigned  to  him  the  title  <k 
"  Guide  to  young  students  of  Geology." 
And,  unlike  some  pretentious  individuals 
who  fancy  that  a  general  smattering  of 
scientific  knowledge  will  enable  them  to 
write  popularly  he  knows  and  feels  that  the 
clearer  and  simpler  he  desires  to  write,  the 
deeper  he  must  think,  and  the  more 
thorough  must  be  his  investigations.  He 
is,  therefore,  himself  an  arduous  and  con- 
stant student.  He  is  one  of  the  ardent  and 
hard-working  disciples  of  science,  whose  ex- 
ample, when  it  is  fully  beheld,  must  be  in- 
fectious. In  this  new  volume  Mr  Page 
deals  with  the  principles  of  the  science,  and 
proceeds  to  elucidate  and  simplify  them 
much  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  last  volume 
he  dealt  with  the  facts  of  the  science,  or  the 
accumulated  result  of  geological  research. 
He  then  sought  to  arrange  and  label,  so  to 
speak,  the  various  materials  which  form  the 
subject  of  the  science  ;  now  he  attempts  to 
enunciate  the  necessary  principles  under 
which  these  must  be  dealt  with  and  inter- 
preted. In  a  very  lucid  and  yet  compen- 
dious fashion  he  sets  forth  the  aims  of  the 
geologist,  defines  succinctly  as  he  goee  the 
limits  to  which  he  must  submit ;  and  while 
pointing  out  the  best  principles  for  the 
practical  geologist  to  follow,  ne  indicates 
the  results  to  which  the  science  may  ulti- 
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aubHj  lead.  W«  can  eunfiilunl]'  reoom- 
meml  the  book  tu  thoie  who  have  begun  the 
Htudf  of  gevlagy.  His  atlier  principal 
treatisaaoDBcientificBulijiictgkniaH  fiillowa  : 
— "  IntmduGlnry  Text-Book  of  Geology  ; " 
"Ad¥»nood  Teit-Bonk  of  Geolojtv,  De- 
•criiitiveand  Inciunrial;"  " The  tleoliieicttl 
K«»mm»tor  ;"  "Hmid-Book  of  GeoloKical 
Tonuii  and  (Jeologj  ;  "  "  Tte  Past  and  Pre- 
sent Life  of  the  Globe;"  ■'Introductocv 
Tent-Book  ofPhviialGeography;"  "Ad- 
vanced Text- Book  of  FhyiiicalGengraphj;  " 
"  The  Earth's  Crust :  a  Handy  Outline  of 
Geoloisy."  Oneof hil^l»^two^kBiJ^hia'■Int^o- 
(lucto^y  Text- Book  of  PbyBical  Gengrapliy. " 
No  nun  but  an  BOComTdiibed  acholoi'  and 
gwlogist  c>uld  bare  git-en  us  a  text-book  of 
pbyncal  geography  really  wortby  of  the 


and  if  tl 


nother  we  had  a  right 
fur  a  supply  of  what  was  wanted,  it  was 
aurely  to  the  talented  author  of  the  "Paet 
and  Present  Life  of  the  Globe."  Of  Mr 
Page'a  admirable  endowDients  for  the  task 
to  which  he  haa  apphed  bimself  it  is  un- 
necessary here  to  speak.  Mttftumet  Urrit 
jaflatai  eiaiia.bx  taust  long  have  hadall  the 
principleH  and  most  of  the  facta  of  the  science 
at  his  finger  ends-  One  enters  on  the  per- 
usal of  the  text-book,  theniforr,  with  the 
confidence  which  the  man  iosiiireii  who 
undertakes  to  ahow  you  his  ovm  house,  and 

and  accommodation-  Nor  is  Physical  (>eo- 
(traphy  any  more  than  "  Divine  Philosophy,'' 
that  harsh  and  crabbed  thing,  which,  to  the 
ill-in  Formed,  the  name  of  the  ecience  might 
seem t« suggest.  Text-bnokasMrPoge'svol- 
ume  is.  the  circulating  library  has  not  many 
works  which  an  inteUi^'ent  and  thoughtful 
reader  would  wruse  with  mors  satisfaction 
and  relish.  Uia  style  is,  for  one  thing,  ^- 
mirably  adapted  to  the  elucidation  of  scien- 
tific tnith.  His  airmngenkent  is  always 
excellent,  and  he  marshals  his  faclH  in  a 
way  which,  by  makiug  them  mutuaUy  in- 
terpret each  other,  is  as  much  calculated  to 
aasut  the  memoir  as  to  gratify  the  taste 
and  satisfy  the  judgment.  ^Ve  venturv, 
dierefore,  to  aotioipate  for  the  author  at  the 
"  Introductory  Teit-Bouk  of  Physical 
Gevgraphy  "  an   honourable  and  welcome 

EUce  amonff  the  Berghauses,  and  Uum- 
sldta,  and  Somervillea,  who  tutve  given  to 
the  Bcieuca  all,  and  more  than  all,  the 
tasdnation  of  romanoo.  This  science 
tnonstratea  that  there  is  no  caprice 
nature.  It  showshownecessary  theregular 
and  harmonious  action  of  the  aqueous  and 
■tmoapheric  machinery  of  the  globe  is  tc 
uur  eiiatence  and  comfort ;  and  [t  points 
out  how  adnurably  this  regularity  is  secured. 
It  expounds  the  laws  thjit  determine  the 
distribution  of  ^nima.!.  ami  plants.  We 
aKcend  the  tropical  mountains  with  Mr 
Page,  and  find  that  in  the  torrid  sone  itulF 
that  ia  a  climate  for  the  liohen  as  well 


the  oscillations  of  the  snow-line  are  deter- 
mined ait  exactly  as  the  jags  in  the  orint  of 
the  planet  Uranna.  He  addnsnee  us  in  tha 
words  oF  Mra  Borbauld's  hymn,  "  Come 
and  I  will  show  you  what  ia  glorious."  He 
uplifts  the  vol  from  the  face  oF  nature,  ami 
displays  it  shining  with  the  oil  of  gladnesifc 
The  whole  earth  becomes  a  solemn  tem|dA 
in  which  the  voice  of  ecleace  praises  tba 
Lord  from  the  heavens  and  in  the  heights — 
Ere,  and  hail,  and  snow,  and  vapour  jutuing 
the  sublime  hallelujah-  And  we  feel  that 
the  Facts  by  whichourlifeis  circumstantiated 
are  inileed  held  together  by  that  golden 
chaJn  of  cause  and  efiect,  the  first  hnks  ot 
which  are  lost  in  the  biigbtUBSS  of  the  throne 
on  high. 

PARK,  The  Rev.  JoHK,  D.D.,  mmuto' 
of  the  Parish  Church  of  St  Andrewa,  fint 
charge,  was  burn  in  the  year  1 804,  and  died 
■uddenly  at  St  Andrews  on  the  Sth  of  April 
1865.  The  cauxe  of  death  was  paraJyda, 
The  sad  intelligence  soim  sprcail  and  cast 
a  gioom  over  the  city,  for  Dr  Park  wat 
deeply  and  affectiimately  beloved  not  on>y  by 
his  own  oongr^ation  but  by  the  entire  com- 
munity, who  mourned  his  sudden  departure 
with  dee]>  and  sincere  eorrow.  Dr  Park 
was  a  native  of  Greenock,  and  was  educated 
at  Glasgow  Univenit;.  He  was  ordained 
in  1831,  and  would  be  about  siity-one  year* 
of  s^e  when  he  died.  Tbs  period  of  hit 
ministry  ia  exactly  diviiled  into  three  decades. 
He  was  for  ten  yean  miuister  of  a  large  and 
i  nfluentiat  congregation  in  Liveqioul,  whenoe 
he  was  traaslated  to  the  pastorate  chaige  ot 
the  church  and  parish  of  Glencurn-  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Pennon t,  in  Dumfneshire, 
where,  for  nearly  as  long  a  term,  he  laboured 
with  much  acceptance  among  an  attached 
people.  When,  on  the  death  m  March  ISM 
of  the  late  Principal  Haldane,  who  was  atao 
firat  mtuiater  of  M  Andrewa,  tbe  first  minis- 
terial charge  of  the  pariah  became  vacant^ 
the  Crown,  in  whom  is  vested  the  appoint- 
ment,  allowed  the  parishiuaen  to  coooee  ■ 
minister  for  themselves.  Among  ntanr 
eminent  ministers  who  were  recommended 
to  fill  this  very  important  charge  was  Dr 
Park.  A  deputation  having-  been  sent  bj 
the  cnn£T<i!aCian  to  hear  bim  preach,  re- 
turned with  so  favourable  an  opinion  of  him 
that,  upon  their  recommendation,  the  pari- 
shioners at  once  petitiuned  the  Crown  to 
give  hun  the  appointment.  He  was  pn- 
sented  with  tbe  church  and  parish,  upon 
the  duties  of  which  he  entered  in  September 
1854.  He  was  not  long  minister  in  thie 
pariah  when  the  St  Andrews  Univeni^ 
conferred  upon  him  thedegreeofD.D.  The 
more  immediate  ocoaaion  of  it,  as  many  will 
yet  remember,  was  a  sermon  wbida  he 
preached  bef<ire  the  University  on  the  text. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  • 
discourse  which  was  so  eloquent  that  the 
students  could  barely  mrist  from  applauding 
it,  and  tbe  Profenors  testified  their  appreda- 
tiaa  of  hie  atnlities  upon  this  and  other 
oocMionstmoDDfenin^  upon  him  the  honour 
cl  wliieh  he  mm  emioMitlr  wwtby,  end 
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which  >lmtf>  lat  «>  light);  anil  gracef ally 


be  was  ever  Itind  And  courteoun,  and  his 
kiuUbte  duiHwition  won  for  him  not  only 
hia  conpfTegation,  but  we  mi([ht  say,  the 
whole  01  the  citizens,  aa  his  friemls  and  ad- 
mirers. In  many  puhlic  positions  he  will 
be  greatly  niismsl,  Oe  wa«  one  of  the 
Tnutees  of  the  Mulras  Ccdlege,  and  ossuch 
crer  took  a  laithful  ami  careful  interest  in 
«U  that  conueme  the  welfare  of  that,  hirge 
Institution.  Ha  was  honorary  chaplain  of 
the  Rifie  Volunteers,  whom  he  greatly  en- 
couraged by  bis  counsel  and  example.  In 
tratimony  of  the  hich  respect  in  which  he 
wan  held,  all  the  ])ul>tic  1^<■1ie«  in  the  town 
attimded  the  fuueral  on  Thursday.  The 
procession  was  ths  largest  t^  the  kind  ever 
witneesal  in  St  Andrews.  The  funeral  took 
place  under  circums tanas  peculiarly  solemn 
■nd  imposing.  The  departed  was  deeply 
beloved,  and  this  was  evinced  by  the 
and    excil«ment    created    at 

__ _ Multitudes  crowdfti   the 

thorough  fares  and  streets  around  Hope 
Street  Defore  the  hour  appointed  at  wbich 
the  funeral  procession  was  to  toove.  The 
•rowds  of  people  were  not  noisy,  but  sad 
looking,  anil  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
bier  as  it  passed  along  to  the  churchyard, 
bearing  with  it  the  moctnl  remains  of  one  who 
was  fnend,  counsellor,  and  pastor ;  one 
whom  they  knew  to  be  great  in  their  midst, 
•nd  whose  loss  th^  felt  to  lie  great  indeed, 
and  more  than  onUnary,  Never  in  the  re- 
membrance of  the  oiliest  inhabitant  has 
there  been  such  a  large  jHwcession  of  the 
kind  seen  in  St  Andrews,  and  on  no  occa- 
sion has  there  been  witnesseil  suchaeenuine 
and  general  eipression  of  deep  sorrow  and 
grief  at  the  funeral  of  any  mdividnal  holding 
K  similar  ponition,  as  that  which  nas  dis- 
iJayed  by  the  citiims  of  St  Amlrews  on 
Thumday.  The  arrangements  for  the 
funeral  procession  were  made  by  Provost 
Milton,  and  refleLled  on  hiin  the  highest 
credit — SB  everythiiyj  passed  off  deeontly 
and  in  order,  as  befitted  the  s<demn  occa- 
luon.  Divine  service  was  conducted  in  St 
Mary's  Church,  before  the  funeral,  by  the 
Rev.  Matthew  liodger,  of  St  Leonard's, 
where  the  different  bodies  connected  with 
the  dty  assenibletl.  The  Rev.  Dr  Cook 
and  the  Iti!v.  Alexander  Hill  conducted  the 
•ervioe  in  the  houie.  The  onler  of  the  pro- 
oewion  was  as  follows  : — 

Firing  party  of  Rifle  Voluntecnt. 
Teachers  and  Scbolais  of  Mailra?  College. 
Tile  Provost,  Magistrates.  &  Town  CouncU. 

Univeniity. 

The  Bodt. 

Private  Friends. 

Kiric-Session. 

Praabytery  of  St  Andnwa. 

3M 


General  Public 

Artillery  and  Rifle  Volunteers. 
The  solemn  cortege  eitended  throngh 
several  gtreeta.  On  reaching  the  grsve. 
those  in  front  halted,  and  opened  ont  and 
allowed  the  bier  to  pan  on.  The  coffin  was 
then  lowered  into  the  j^reve — earth  to  earth, 
dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashen.  The  Rifle 
Volunt«era  then  gave  the  parting  »J ate,  and 
thus  terminated  the  performance  of  the  last 
rite  to  the  mortal  remains  of  one  milch  be- 
loved, ileeply  lamenteil,  and  who  will  be 
long  remembered  with  teehngs  of  profound 
respect  anil  veneration  by  an  attached  ciim- 
munlty.  We  have  already  intimateil  that 
Dr  Park  was  no  ordinary  jireacher.  About 
sii  months  after  his  death  a  volume  of  his 
sermons  was  pubhshed  by  William  Black- 
wood and  Sons,  containing  twenty  iNa- 
ooursee.  Thescdisonurses  completely  demon- 
strate that  the  form  of  literary  pmduction 
called  a  sermon,  though  often  dull  and  in- 
sij^d  in  the  hands  of  a  drivelhng  preacher, 
l>ecomefl,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  iotelleet, 
of  teaming,  and  taste,  one  c^  the  highest 
and  most  effective  forms  of  literature.  The 
work  is  a  most  schnlar-like,  richly -BUggestiva, 
and  imiirEesivr  volume.  It  contains  no  new 
doctrine* ;  nothing  but  sound  orthoilox, 
settled  and  unqwetioned  divinity.  Of  the 
twenty  discouiHH  alluded  to  six  are  lectures, 
all  taken  from  the  book  of  Psalms.  The 
remuning  fourteen  are  sermons  on  a  variety 
of  subjects.  Of  these  perhaps  the  three  best 
are  the  first,  "  On  tiie  TTniformity  of  the 
Divine  Iiaws" — an  admirable  discouree; 
the  ai«th,  "  On  Horrow  for  the  Departed  ;  "* 
and  theseventh,  "On  Spiritual  Awakening." 
Tiio  main  topics  discussed  in  the  whole  of 
these  discourses  are  always  presented  in 
hinguage  singulariy  pure  and  olaswcal,  and 
illustrated  by  multitudinous  and  hapf^  re- 
furenc«e  to  the  various  departntenta  of 
nature,  science,  literature,  and  art  "nieni 
is  no  straining  at  effect — no  dedamatioo ; 
all  is  calm,  manly,  dignified.  The  author's 
illustrations  are  Dumereus,  and  all  Arom 
matters  of  fact,  expressed  in  language 
singularly  copious  and  flowing.  Altr^ether, 
it  is  a  volume  of  extraordinary  ment,  aDd 
does  creilit  to  the  memory  of  I>r  Park.  It 
19  so  rictil)'  and  strikingly  illustrated  by 
facts    and    all .isions— historical,    Itlerarr, 


nlirened  by  sentiments 
of  the  noblest  kind,  expressed  in  language 
which  never  descends  to  common  plaoe, 
that  no  one  can  read  without  h;ivin^  the 
heart  warmed,  as  well  as  having  the  intel- 
lect instructed.      But  without  further  ob- 


"  The  obligation  of  obedience  to  the  Soa 
of  God  certainly  lies  doubly  upon  all  fa 
authority,  because  from  their  station  their 
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UDdcTBtaDil  tlukt  reuoaing  by  which  ouLny 
tftta  deairouR  ol  teaching  us,  that  while 
eTsrjr  oae,  as  au  iniliviilual  r>ii{|ht  to  be  a 
Cbnstian.  yet  that,  in  tbu  capacity  of  kin^ 
and  queeiu,  legislators,  judgee  or  magis- 
tntea,  tbey  au|fbt  to  be  of  on  ieligii>n  at 
alL  IF  all  that  u  meant  by  this  were  merely 
to  ashert  the  necvwity  of  impartiality  and 
reli^Dua  toleration  on  the  part  of  the  magis- 
trate, we  might  find  no  fault  with  the 
intention,  Ejut  the  way  in  which  it  is  often 
■tatod  woul.l  still  be  liable  to  objection ;  for 
it  would  hterally  amount  to  this,  that 
Christianity  ought  tn  Iw  excluded  from 
;iubl)c  laws  and  measures.  But  thi 
le  jjlace  to  enter  on  th4 


tthei 


merely  ear,  that  if  no  Christian  can  ii 
tinuelf  of  the  olilieationa  of  Christianit, 
private  life,  as  litue  can  he  ^t  free  from 


if  the  olilitfationa  of  Christianity 

, ife,  as  litue  can  he  get  free  fro_ 

Christian  obligation  in  his  public  acts,  and 
that  a  di^ctiine  which  wuuld  liail  him  to 
jispense  with  it,  in  any  character,  oettainly 
■eems  at  least  to  be  seriouely  at  variance 
with  the  injunction  of  my  text.  No  doubt 
difficulties  muHt  often  occur.  In  thiis  as  i 
every  other  matter  of  duty,  it  were  Strang 
if  we  never  bwl  difficulties  to  contend  witi.. 
But  no  difficoltisB  can  ever  make  it  right 
that  a  maeistrate's  Christianity  19  to  be  Bub- 
tnerged  and  swallowed  up  m  hit  nllicia] 
chanicter;  whether  as  kingor  judge,  Christ's 
authority  is  as  binding  uiwn  him  m  all  hij 
acta  as  on  tbe  meaneat  of  hlsfeUow-creatures. 
To  promote  what  he  conecieDtiously  beheves 
ii  for  God's  glory  and  the  people  s  good  is 
the  solemn  duty  of  every  one  in  authmity, 
and  happy  were  the  laud  where  all  nUe  was 
CDDsecrated  to  such  ends,  and  exerted  to 
secure  them.  For  over  all  the  powen  of 
tliii  wm-ld  oDe  iuvisible  but  univotial  Kiog 
nigu  in  irresistible  power.  He  raisetb  up 
and  puttelh  down  ;    and  as  He,   at   "'- 

pleasure,  gives  the  breath  of  Ufe  to  his 

tuiH  or  bikes  it  away,  10  doth  He  revive  a 


"  There  is  arsat  for  both  the  body  and  the 
■ou],  which  may  be  well  compared  to  sleep^ 
gentle,  reviving,  and  refreshug  ileep  ;  {laio 
and  care  and  anxiety  are  over  for  both  for 
ever.  The  aching  head  shall  never  more  he 
vainly  laid  upon  a  reetleea  pillow.  The 
aoiioua  mind  shall  never  more  count  the 
hours  as  they  strike,  and  wish,  perhaps, 
that  death  itdelf  would  come  at  last  to  end 
the  weary  waking.  The  gentle  time  of 
God's  own  peace  hath  clcueil  over  the  stiinny 
night,  and  soul  and  frauie,  although  in 
dinereot  ways,  partake  the  welcome  lilns- 
ing.  In  different  ways  we  aay,  for  tiie  rest 
in  Jesus  implies  no  insensibility  in  the  de- 
IHUted  e]>iriL  Far  from  that.  Some  have 
thought  the  soul  to  be  as  dead  aa  the  body 
during  the  interval  between  death  and  the 
resorrection.  But  we  have  more  than  once 
reminded  you  bow  decided  the  testimony  of 


souls  of  thoee  who  had  bven  slain,  and  beanl 
, them  crying  with  a  loud  voice;  when  our 
Lonl  told  the  penitent  thief,  '  To-day^  ahalt 
thou  be  with  me  paradise  ;  '  when  in  tbo 
[larable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  ws 
read  of  both  bein^  immediately  carried  to 
their  several  deetinationa  in  the  apiritual 
world ;  when  the  apostle  expreased  hia 
desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ—'  Ab- 
sent from  the  body  and  present  with  the 
Lord  ; ' — in  these  and  many  other  intima- 
duns,  a  plain  proof  was  unduubtedly  in- 
tended that  the  day,  the  hour,  the  moment 
of  the  body's  death  is  the  beginning  ot 
heaven'i  rest  to  the  soul  of  a  Christian. 
Blessed  moment,  indeed,  for  him  I  Better 
far  than  the  most  joyous  hour  he  ever  knew 
on  earth  I  Ah  !  when  the  hut  sigh  passes 
from  the  worn-out  frame,  and  the  corpse  it 


as  if  some  grtat  calamity  had  befallen  our 
beloved,  how  great  is  the  contrast  between 
the  spiritual  and  the  natural  world.  For 
ertn  at  that  very  moment  of  grief  on  earth 
there  is  juyin  heaven.    WhOe  friends  below 


. „  _B  spirit  home, 

and  the  diHUCUUibered  soul,  leaving  all 
darkness  and  ain  behind,  beholds,  as  it 
never  saw  before,  all  things  in  the  light  of 
God's  everlasting  love.  Yea,  at  one  com- 
prehensive look,  perhaps,  the  soul  known 
how  immense  is  the  difference  between  sin 
and  holiness,  the  sorrow  of  the  one  and  the 
happiness  of  the  other.     At  one  glancs^ 

crossed— that  the  cloud  has  been  fnssed 
through—that  for  ever  and  ever,  to  all  ettf- 
oity,  there  is  to  be  no  more  nief  and 
no  more  dying  i  and  how  joyful  beyorkd 
our  conception  must  be  the  bearing 
then  of  such  words  as  these~^"  Cinus^ 
beloved  of  my  Father,  inherit  tha 
kingdom  propaiwi  for  you  J '  It  is  only 
such  truths  u  these  which  can  render  the 
bereavements,  whiah  we  all  may  look  for, 
means  of  grace  and  benefit  to  ourownsoula. 
Unhappy  is  the  hoiieless  griel  of  him  who 
no  benefit  in  death  to  those  who  wers 
t  worthy  of  his  best  affection  ! — who  sees 

1  but  an  drop*  of  water  fallen  into  n 

wide  ocean  of  olilivion,  never  to  emeivs 


ime  from   those  whose  si 

ef  charms  of  our  households,  and  whose 
d  voices  were  the  Bweetast  music  of  oui 
nes."-(P.  227.) 


■om  the  natural  tt    , _,,  „ 

line  other  reason,  it  has  been  Bupimsed, 
lough  not  generally,  that  in  the  heavenly 
:at^  and  alter  the  resurrection,  we  shall 
ot  he  known  to  each  other  as  those  with 
hom  we  were  connected  in  the  present 
world :  that  the  memory  ot  psst  attaohmenti 
aball  tliere  b«  kct,  and  that  they  whum  Wf 
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loved  here  shall  there  be  undiscoverable  by 
U8  M  those  formerly  loved  and  longed  for. 
Surely  there  is  something  cold-hearted  in 
this  too  lofty  imagination.  Happily,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  there  are  sufficient  bcnptural 
testimonies  against  it.  We  are  told,  tor  in- 
stance, in  the  words  of  Jesus,  that  His 
people  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham  and 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  thus  distinctly  specifying 
certain  individuals  who  shall  be  known  then 
as  the  glorified  fathers  of  the  children  of 
Israel — and  yet  shall  these  patriarchs  not 
know  each  other  ?  Paul  says,  in  his  epistle 
to  the  Coloesians,  that  he  preached,  warning 
and  teaching,  that  he  might  present  every 
man  perfect  in  Christ.  Where  was  he  to 
present  them  but  before  God  in  glory  ?  and 
vet  was  he  not  to  know  them,  or  they  to 
know  him,  there?  To  the  Thessalonians 
themselves  he  says,  elsewhere— *  For  what 
is  our  hope,  or  joy,  or  crown  of  rejoicing? 
Are  not  even  ye  m  the  presence  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  at  His  coming?'  And  yet 
can  it  be  conceived  that  in  the  presence  of 
Christ  at  His  coming  they  shoula  nut  know 
each  other  ?  We  read ,  too,  that  the  apostles 
onHhe  Mount  of  Transfiguration  saw  whom 
they  understood  to  be  Moses  and  Elias 
oonmiuning  with  Christ— was  that  scene  to 
be  forgotten  when  they  entered  heaven  ?  or, 
were  Moses  and  Elias  to  be  known  in  glory 
only  by  sinners  on  earth,  and  not  by  saints 
above  ?  Our  Lord,  too,  represents  the  rich 
man  in  torments  as  seemg  Lazarus  in 
Abraham's  bosom.  Does  this  intimate  for- 
getfulness  of  those  with  whom  we  have  been 
connected  in  this  world  ?  And,  not  to  mul- 
tiply instances  unnecessarily,  let  us  just  look 
at  the  argument  of  the  passage  before  us. 
*  Sorrow  uot,*  says  the  a]K>stle,  for  the  dead 
in  Christ,  as  those  who  have  no  hope. '  No 
hope  of  what  ?  Most  certainly  of  ever  see- 
in(^  them  again.  Sorrow  not,  for  God  shall 
bnng  them—ihenif  the  same  persons— with 
HinL*  And  bring  ibem  to  whom  ?  Why. 
to  those  who  were  mourning  their  loss  ;  ana 
what  comfort  could  there  be  in  these  words 
to  them  if  they  were  never  to  know  these 
friends  again  as  such  ?  Nay,  nay  ;  we  need 
never  duubt  that  we  shall  know  in  Heaven 
the  Christian  frisnds  whom  we  loved  on 
earth.  We  shall  yet.  we  humbly  trust,  walk 
with  them  before  tne  throne  of  the  most 
high  God.  We  shall  yet  recount  to  each 
other  the  triumphs  of  that  grace  in  which 
we  were  mutually  partakers,  and  heighten 
each  other's  gratitude  to  the  Redeemer  by 
our  mutual  recollections  of  His  wisdom  and 

His  mercv."— (P.  230.) 

PATON,  Joseph  Noel,  R.S.A.,  an 
historical  painter,  was  bom  at  Dunfermline, 
in  Fifeshire,  in  1823 :  the  son  of  Mr  J.  F. 
Paton,  senior,  an  able  artist  and  pattern 
designer,  still  living.  He  never  studied  at 
any  public  school  of  art,  although  iu  1843 
admitted  a  student  of  the  Royai  Academy 
of  London.  He  firat  became  known  to  the 
publio  as  the  author  of  **  Outline  lUustra- 
feons  to  Shakespeare  and  Shelley  : "  produc- 
tions whose  fanciful  grace  scarcely  compen- 
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sates  for  their  want  of  simplicity  and  natarsu 
His  first  serious  effort  was  a  oartoon  of 
*'  The  Spirit  of  Religion,''  ptodnoed  in  1845. 
To  the  competition  of  184/  he  sent  two  oil 
pictures  of  striking  diwimilarity  in  character, 
^*  Christ  Bearmg  the  Otosb,"  and  ''The 
Reconciliation  of  Oberon  and  Titania,"  the 
latter  of  which  received  the  seoond-daas 
prize  of  £300,  having  been  previously  pur- 
chased for  the  Gallefy  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy.  In  1849  hepainted  "  The  Quaml 
of  Oberon  and  Titania,'*  now  in  the  Scottish 
National  Gallery,  which,  exhibited  with 
other  productions  of  modem  English 
artists,  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1853, 
received  "  honourable  mention  "  from  the 
jurors.  His  pictures  of  "  Dante  "  wad  *■  *■  The 
Dear  Lady"  prepared  the  public  for  the 
more  serious  tone  of  succeeding  works,  and 
more  especially  for  his  large  and  elaborate 
allegorical  picture  **  The  Pursuit  of  Plea- 
sure," whicm  confirmed  the  high  reputation 
of  the  artist.  '*  Home  "  represented  the 
return  of  a  Crimean  soldiw,  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1856,  enjoyed  a  wide 
popularity,  was  esteemed  as  one  of  the  artist's 
most  perfect  works,  and  copied  lor  the 
Royal  Exhibition  by  command  of  Her 
Majesty.  **In  Memoriam,"  a  work  of 
high  aim,  and  minute  truthfulness  of  execu- 
tion, was  one  of  the  leading  pictures  in  Uie 
Royal  Academy's  Exhibition  of  185a  The 
earlier  works  of  this  painter  are  characterised 
by  overflowing  fancy  and  elalx>rate  detail ; 
those  which  he  has  ))roduoed  of  lat«r  years 
have  obviously  a  higher  and  more  serious 
purpose,  and  though  not  less  minute  in 
execution,  are  much  more  true  to  natureu 
The  prices  which  this  artist  has  received  for 
his  recent  works,  show  the  high  estimation 
in  which  he  is  held.  His  *'  Pursuit  of 
Pleasure,"  sold  to  Mr  A.  Hill,  a  printseller 
of  Edinburgh,  was  again  sold  by  him  for 
two  thousand  guineas,  while  "  In  Memo- 
nam  *'  fetched  twelve  hundred  pounds.  Mr 
Paton  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Queen's 
Limner  in  Scotland,  lately  vacant  by  Uie 
lamented  death  of  Sir  John  Watson  Gordon. 
PITCAIRN^  Archibald,  an  eminent 
phvsiciau  and  mgenious  poet,  was  bum  at 
Edinburgh,  Deceml>er  25, 1652.  His  faUier, 
Alexander  Pitoaime,  who  was  engaged  in 
trade,  and  became  one  of  the  magistrates  of 
that  city,  was  a  descendant  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Pitcairne  of  Pitcaime,  in  Fifeshire, 
and  his  mother,  whose  name  was  Sydserf. 
belonged  to  a  u^ood  family  in  the  county  of 
Haddington,  descended  from  Sydserf  of 
Ruthlaw.  He  commenced  his  classical 
education  at  the  school  of  Dalkeith,  and 
from  thence  removed  in  1668  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  where  he  obtsdned  in 
1671  his  dtigree  of  M.A.  He  studied  first 
divinity,  and  then  the  civil  law,  the  latter 
of  which  he  pursued  with  so  much  ardour 
as  to  injure  his  health.  He  was,  in  conse- 
quence, advised  by  his  physicians  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  south  of  France :  but  by  the 
time  he  reached  Paris  he  found  nimself  much 
recovered,  and  resolved  to  attend  the  law 
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elaaaei  >t  tba  Univcnit^  thtre.  Meeting, 
however,  with  soine  of  hia  comitiTmeD,  who 
urere  mcdiotl  rtudents,  be  wu  uutuced  to 
abandon  the  rtudy  of  the  law,  and  for  Hveral 
tnonths  attended  the  boapitjji  with  them. 
On  hi*  return  to  Edinburgh  be  became 
acquainted  with  ]tr  David  Oivgory,  the 
oeIebral«d  Froletvi  of  Mathem&tics,  and 
directinj;  hia  attention  to  the  exact  sciencea. 
he  «oon  attainrd  to  auch  proficiency  aa  to 
make  Bome  improvements  in  the  method  of 
Infinite  Beiiea,  then  lately  invented.  Be- 
lieving, with  many  learned  men  uf  hia  time, 
that  there  was  some  njceeiiary  connection 
between  matfaematics  and  medicine,  and 
hoping  to  reduou  the  healing  u^  to  gUh 
metri^  precision,  he  finally  fixed  on  pbyaic 
>a  a  prolisiiiaa.  There  brang,  however,  in 
Edinburgh  at  thia  period,  no  other  medical 
■obool  than  the  aick -chamber  and  ^e  drug- 
■hop,  be  returned  to  Faiia  about  1G7G, 
where  he  prosecuted  hia  medical  atudiea 
with  dihgence  ami  enthiuoaBm.  In  Aiignst 
IS80  he  received  from  the  Facultv  of 
Rhtama  the  degree  of  M.D,,  which  in 
Auguat  1699  wu  likewise  conferred  on  him 
by  the  Uuiveraity  of  Aberdeen.  After 
making  himself  maater  of  the  acience  of 
medicine  from  the  earheat  perifldB,  be  re- 
turned to  Edinburgh,  with  the  firm  resolu- 
tion to  reform  and  imj^rove  it  in  practice. 
In  Novemlier  I6B1  the  Kuyal  QiUege  of 
PhyeiciaGS  of  EdinbuT^h  waa  incorporated, 
and  hia  name,  aa  one  of  the  fiiat  membert, 
Eracol  the  original  patent  from  the  crown. 
He  SBttleil  aa  a  phyeician  in  bia  native  dt^ , 
and  ere  long  roee  to  the  highest  emini^ce  in 
bia  profession.  8oon  ifter  establishing  him- 
■elf  in  Edinburgh,  he  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Colonel  James  Hay  of  Pitfour, 
who  died,  after  bearing  him  a  sun  and  a 
daughter,  when  he  wrote  an  elegiac  poem  to 
her  memory.  The  children,  also,  were  aoon 
removed  by  death.  In  ll>88  he  pubUshed 
bit  "  iSolutio  Problematis  de  Inventotibus," 
in  vindication  of  Harvey's  claim  to  the  dia- 
Covei?  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  In 
coDaeuuence  of  hta  high  reputation,  he  was 
invited,  in  1692.  by  the  Curators  of  the 
University  uf  Leydm,  to  fill  the  chair  of 
Pbyac  therv,  at  that  time  vacant  His 
weU-known  Jacnbite  principles  excluding 
bim  from  all  public  emplojnientB  at  home, 
he  accepted  the  invitation,  and  delivered  bia 
inaugural  oration  on  the  26th  of  April  of 
that  year.  Uuringhia  residence  at  lieyden, 
where  among  hia  punila  waa  the  celebrated 
Boerbaave.  be  published  several  disaerta- 
tiona,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  ahowtng  ^e 
utility  of  mathematica  in  the  study  iif 
medicine.  In  little  more  than  a  year  after 
he  returned  to  Scatiand  to  fulfil  a  n   '~ 


Irimda  were  unwiUing  that  she  should  leaVL 
her  native  place,  be  redgned  hia  ebair  at 
Lnden.  and  once  mora  settled  in  practice 
in  SdintHU^gb.    Hia  gnat  auncM,  trawevw, 


well  aa  hia  powers  of  aatirs,  aoon  raised 
around  him  a  host  of  enemies,  and  he  waa 
attacked  in  varioua  pabUcationa  of  the 
period,  particulariy  in  a  sarcaatiu  littla 
volume,  entitled  ''^ApoUo  MathematiciUf" 
the  production  of  Doctor,  afterwarda  &i 
Edwatd,  Eyiat  Kr  Etobert  Sibbald  having 
publiabed  a  treatiaa  in  ridicule  of  the  new 
method  of  appl^ng  geometry  to  phyuc,  Dr 
Pitounie  ppbluheil  an  anawer  in  IGH, 
under  the  title  of  "  Dimertatio  de  Legibni 
Hiatorin  Naturalis."  The  oppnutioD  b> 
bim  waa  ahown  even  within  the  College  of 
Phyaiciana  itself.  Having,  on  18th  November 
tendered  a  protest  againet  the  ad- 
ou  of  certain  Fellowa,  one  of  whom 
Dr  Eyzat,  on  account  of  its  having 
. . . .-  conducted  in  an  irregular  manner,  iha 
matter  waa  referred  to  a  committee,  who,  on 
~:2d,  deUver«d  in  a  t^^xirt  that  Dr  Fit- 

e'a  protestation  waa  "a  calumniooa, 

scandalous,  false,  and  arro^^t  paper." 
The  meeting  approving  of  this  report,  did 
thereupon  auspand  him  "  from  voting  in  tb* 
College,  or  sitting  in  any  meeting  thereof  : " 
nay,  it  waa  even  propoaed  to  prohibit  bun 
fromthepractioeof  pnyaic.  After  a  violent 
and  proliBcted  contention,  during  whioh 
varioua  attempta  at  reconciliation  vera 
made,  the  Preaident,  Dr  Dundaa^  on  Jana- 
ary  4,  1704,  piojwiied  an  act  of  oblivion, 
which  was  unanimoualy  agreed  to,  and  Dr 
Pitiaime  reaumed  hia  seat  in  the  Collegn. 
In  October  ITOl  the  College  of  Surgeona 
admitted  him  a  Fellow,  an  honour  which 
had  never  been  beatowed  upon  any  other 
phyaidan.  He  appears  to  have  held,  also, 
the  uonuQ^  appomtment  of  Medical  Pm* 
feesorintbeUmversityofEdinburgL  Dur- 
ing the  year  last  mentioned  he  npublisbed 
his  Medical  Tniatiaes,  with  some  new  onsa, 
at  Uotterdam,  in  one  volume  4to,  under  the 
title  of  "Diasertationee  Mediae,"  dedicating 
the  work  to  Lorenzo  Bellini,  pnifenor  at 
Piia,  who  had  inacribod  his  "  Opuscula  "  to 
him.  A  more  correct  edition  of  the  same 
appeued  a  few  months  before  his  death. 
Lit  Fitcaime  died  at  Edinburgh,  Octobo' 
20. 1713,  and  was  interred  in  the  Greyfiian* 
Churchyard.  By  hi)  second  wife  ha  had  a 
sonand  four  daughters,  one  of  whonLjaneti 
waa.  m  Uctober  1731,  married  to  the  Eari 
of  Kellie.  Hia  chief  work  was  publiahHl  in 
171H,  under  the  tide  of  "Elementa  Medi- 
cinffi  Phyaico- Mathematica,"  being  hia 
lectures  at  Iieyden.  An  addition  of  hia 
whole  worics  appeared  at  Venice  in  1733, 
and  at  Leyden  m  I73T.  He  waa  univerHally 
considered  aa  the  first  physician  of  bis  time. 
He  ia  said  to  have  had  one  of  the  beat  pri- 
vate hbrariea  of  that  day.  which,  after  hi* 
deceoae,  was  purchased  by  the  Cmr  of 
Kuaaia.  Hia  Latin  poems,  collected  altar 
hia  death,  were,  with  others,  published  by 
Ruddiman,  in  1727,  in  a  small  volume,  en- 
titled, "  ^electa  Poemata  Archibaldi  Pit- 
caimii  et  ailorum  : "  and,  according  to  Liml 
Woodhouaelee,  they  comprise  almoat  all 
tiiat  ar«  of  any  value  in  that  publication. 
U«  waa  alw  tbe  author  of  a  otnuedy  oaUnl 
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'*Tbe  Assembly/'  printed  at  London  in 
1722,  which  Mr  George  Cbalmers  says  is 
**  personal  and  politick,  sarcastic  and  pro- 
wie,  and  never  could  have  been  acted  on 
any  stage."  It  may  be  noticed  before  con- 
cluding this  biogranhical  sketch,  that  Dr 
Pitcaime,  at  the  solicitation  of  hiB  literary 
and  political  friends,  was  in  the  habit  of 
|nintmg  for  private  circulation  the  numerous 
jetix  d'esprit  which  he  composed  from  time 
to  time  with  extraordinary  facility.  These 
were  generally  on  single  leaves  or  sheets  of 
writing  paper,  and  many  of  them  were  dis- 
Anguished  for  their  bnlliancy  and  elegant 
Latinity  ;  but,  from  this  ephemeral  way  of 
distributing  them,  few  of  them,  it  is  sup- 
posed, have  been  preserved.  The  late  Archi- 
Dald  Ccmatable,  Esq..  the  well-known  book- 
seller, and  the  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  was  named  after  Dr  Pitcaime,  had 
formed  a  very  large  and  valuable  collection 
of  these  {)iece8,  with  numerous  manuscript 
effusions  in  prose  and  verse.  These  Mr 
Constable  had  intended  to  publish,  with  the 
rest  of  his  miscellaneous  poetry,  accompanied 
by  a  Life  of  Pitcaime,  for  which  he  had 
amassed  extensive  materials.  A  large  folio 
volume  of  printed  and  MS.  pieces,  being 
part  of  these  collections,  ap[)eared  in  a  Lon- 
don catalogue  a  few  years  ago,  and  was 
priced  at  £10  lOs ;  but  it  cannot  now  be 
traced  into  whose  possession  it  has  been 
transferred.  A  smsiil  atheistical  pamphlet, 
attributed  to  Dr  Pitcaime,  entitled  **  Enis- 
tola  Archimedis  ad  regem  Gelonem  Albse 
Grdecfe,  reperta  anno  serse  Christianse," 
1688,  was  made  the  subject  of  the  inaugural 
oration  of  the  Kev.  Thomas  Balyburton, 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
St  Andrews  in  1710,  which  was  published  at 
Edinburgh  in  1714,  under  tne  title  of 
'*  Natiu*al  Keligion  insufficient^  and  Re- 
vealed necessary  to  Man's  Happmess."  Dr 
Pitcaime  has  been  generally  represented  as  a 
professed  unbeliever,  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  his  profane  jests  but  too  much 
exposed  him  to  tne  character  of  a  scoffer  at 
religion.  But,  as  remarked  by  the  writer 
of  his  life  in  the  EncyclopsBdia  Britannica, 
whatever  doubts  mi^ht  be  entertained  as  to 
the  soundness  of  his  creed,  they  are  com- 
pletely removed  by  his  verses  written  on 
ChrLstmas  Day ;  and  Dr  Drummond  has 
statei].  that,  during  his  last  illness,  he  con- 
tinued in  the  greatest  tranquility  of  mind, 
and  evinced  just  apprehensions  of  God  and 
religion.  A  pleasmg  specimen  of  this  emi- 
nent physician's  poetical  powers,  being  a 
poem  **0n  the  Kin^  and  Queen  of  Fairy," 
m  two  versions,  Latin  and  English,  will  be 
found  in  Donaldson's  Collection,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Walter  Denestone.  An 
account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr 
Pitcaime,  by  Charles  Webster,  M.D.,  was 
published  at  Edinburgh  in  1781.  Dr  Pit- 
caime was  likewise  author  of  **  Babell,  or 
the  Assembly,  a  Poem,  m.dc.xcii."  Like 
the  comedy  of  "  The  Assembly, '*  this  satiri- 
cal poem  was  written  in  ridicule  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  General  Aflsembly,  in  the 
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vear  1692 ;  but  until  1830  it  remained  in 
MS. ,  when  it  was  presented  to  the  members 
of  the  Maitland  Club,  under  the  editorial 
care  of  George  R.  Kinloch,  Esq.  That 
gentleman  made  use  of  two  MS8.,  one  in 
the  possession  of  Dr  Keith  of  Edinburgh, 
the  other  in  the  library  of  Mr  Dimdas  of 
Amiston.  ^hich  had  formeriy  belonged  to 
the  well-known  Scottish  collector,  Kobert 
Milne  of  Edinburgh. 

PITCAIRN,  David,  M.D.,  an  eminent 
physician,  the  eldest  son  of  Malor  John 
Pitcaim  of  the  Marines,  killed  in  the  attack 
upon  Bunker's  Uill  in  1775,  and  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Robert  Daliymple,  Esq.  of 
Anutield,  Dumfrieshire,  was  bom.  May  1, 
1749,  in  the  house  of  his  ^^andfather,  the 
Rev.  David  Pitcaim,  minister  of  Dysart. 
After  being  at  the  High  School  of  Edin- 
burgh for  four  years,  he  attended  the  classes 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow  till  he  was 
twenty,  spending  much  of  his  leisure  time 
with  the  family  of  the  Rev.  James  Baillie. 
In  17G9  Mr  Pitcaim  entered  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Eilinburgh,  and  studied  medicine 
there  for  three  years.  In  1772  he  went  to 
London,  and  attended  the  lectures  of  Dr 
William  Hunter  and  Dr  George  Fordyce, 
About  the  same  time,  that  he  might  obtain 
an  English  degree  in  Physic,  he  entered  at 
Bennet  College,  Cambndge,  where  he  gradu- 
ated. In  1780  he  was  elected  phvsician  to 
St  Bartholomew  B  Hospital,  London,  and, 
in  1792,  physician  to  Christ's  Hospital  The 
former  office,  on  account  of  the  great  in- 
crease of  his  private  practice,  he  resigned  in 
1793.  By  the  death  of  Dr  Warren  in  June 
1797,  Dr  Pitcaim  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
his  profession  in  London.  It  was  his  friend- 
ship for  Dr  Matthew  Baillie  that  first 
brought  that  eminent  physician  into  notice. 
Although  there  was  a  great  disparity  of 
years,  there  existed  between  them  a  long 
and  uninterrupted  friendsbi)>,  and  the  con- 
fidence re]wsed  by  Dr  Pitcaim  in  the  pro- 
fessional abilities  of  his  friend  was  sincere, 
Dr  Baillie  being  his  onlv  medical  adviser 
to  the  last  moment  of  his  existence.  Dr 
Pitcaim  died  in  April  1809.  He  was  a  man 
of  elegant  literary  accomplishments,  joined 
to  much  professional  knowledge.  In  person 
he  was  tall  and  erect.  He  was  fond  of 
country  sports  and  athletic  games,  particu- 
larly golf.  It  was  a  saying  of  his  that  **  the 
last  thing  a  physician  leams  in  the  course  of 
his  experience  is  to  know  when  to  do  no- 
thing. "  A  flattering  tribute  to  his  memory, 
written  by  Dr  Wells,  was  inserted  in  the 
Ocntleman*8  Magazaive  soon  after  his  de- 
cease. It  concludes  thus  : — "  AlUiough  of 
great  practical  knowledge,  and  having  made 
many  original  observations  on  disease,  he 
never  published  anything ;  but  he  fell  a 
victim  to  a  disease  wnich  had  before  escaped 
the  notice  of  medical  men — inflamation  of 
the  larvnx  -and  so  had  the  peculiar  and 
melancholy  privUege  of  enlightening  his 
profession  in  the  very  act  of  dying. " 

PITCAIRN,  A.  Banister,  HobartTown, 
waa  bom  in  ^1802  near  the  village  of  Ceres, 
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Fifeshire,  kod  wu  the  ion  of  the  Ute  jmi- 
priBtnr  uf  KianiiuDDiith  in  IhatpBrinh.  For 
tbe  IiiUowiae  account  nE  this  ganlleniui. 
wbo  died  miililnily  in  1S61,  we  ve  indebted 
tntheHnbartTown3fereu7^;— "Overevery 
circle  tbere  was  nnt  in  this  coloof  >  man 
more  esteemed  for  hit;h  intellectuiu  attain- 
Tn.<Titii,  fur  probity  dod  disinterestednraa  of 
ne,  tot  Kflman-like  virtue*  than  waa 
'itcaim.  Tlie  stem  Mmplicity  of  hiii 
me,  adnmed  odIj  by  domestic  rirtaes,  stood 
out  in  uDOHtentatinuB  but  grand  ivlicl  to  the 
'  trappingB  which  'dizen  the  proud.'  Then 
wM  nnthing  pinchbeck  in  his  character. 
He  was  a  thorough  eentlemen— idncere 
in  his  belief,  strung  in  his  affections,  and 
steadfast  in  his  principles.  Happily  blended 
with  these  qualities,  was  a  disposition  and 
temperament  oE  the  most  genial  kind,  and 
the  nighest  discriminatinn  and  literary  taste. 
Not  must  we  omit  to  bear  ncord  to  the 
benevolence  of  his  nature,  which  shed  its 
influence  unseen,  though  not  unfelt,  over 
the  highways  and  byways  of  life,  whsra 
man  was  'mods  Co  mourn.'  How  often 
bave  we  known  him  expend  time,  trouble, 
and  money  to  help,  professionally  and 
otherwise,  the  ucfartunate.  tosome  of  whom 
he  mve  life  itself ;  to  others— it  waa  all  he 
oouU  give  them— »  decent  graye.  Mr  Fit- 
ctira  arrived  in  tbe  colony  upwards  of 
thirty  yean  since,  and  was  but  established 
OB  a  uttler  in  the  district  of  liicbmond. 
Owing  to  the  persuasions  of  Sir  Alfred 
Stephen,  then  at  the  bar  in  this  colony,  he 
absjidoned  that  life,  and  betook  himself  to 
his  profession  as  a  Holicitot,  which  he  fal- 
lowed to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  the  pur- 
suit of  this  he  was  distintfuished  no  1^  for 
his  ability  and  industry,  than  for  high  per- 
sonal honour  ;  and  we  are  aute  it  is  not  too 
mndi  to  say,  that  bis  name  stood  amonESt 
the  highest  on  the  professional  rolls  of  fa-  - 
in  all  the  oolonies.  We  may  odd  that  — 
arrived  in  the  colony  from  Ertinbu^h.  where 
he  hod  become  elijoble  for  admiss'~~  ~~  ~ 
Writer  to  the  Signet,  having  perfc 

mitted  as  a  barrister,  solicitor,  prod 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  Colony 
being  the  fourteenth  on  the  roll,  anil  con- 

nuentty  one  of  the  oldest  memhern.  As 
egal  practitioner,  Mr  Fitcaim  confined 
bis  practice  to  the  higlier  branches  n[  con- 
Teyoocing ;  and  his  probity,  skill,  and  kind- 
ness of  disposition  rendered  him  very  hiRhly 
esteemed  and  implicitly  confided  lu  by  his 
friends  and  clients."  Ho  died  oi  "'  """ 
day  of  January  1861,  in  the  69tb 
■fie- 
PITTENWEEM,  Rinos,  a  title   (e: 


William  Stewart,  Captain  of  the  King's 
Guards,  who,  on  the  »lst  July  15S3,  ob- 
tained a  charter  of  the  lauds  and  priory  of 
Pittenweem,  and  wu  thencefortli  Btvkd 
Commendator  thereof.  This  CoL  William 
Stewart,  one  of  the  unworthy  favourites  of 
"is  MiMwl  ««B  ot  Ttnmu 
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Stewart  of  Oalaton,  in  AymiiirB,  third  in 
descent  from  Aleiander  Stewart  ot  Dreg* 
horn,  second  son  ot  Aleiander  Stewart  of 
Daroley.  Un  obtaining  favour  at  Court, 
be  seems  to  have  changeil  the  spelling  of  his 
name  to  Stuart,  as  baing  of  kin  to  Hi* 
Majesty.  Caldarwood  lays  of  him  .-— 
"  Colonell  Stuart  waa  (as  is  consbuitlie  re- 
porte<l|  first  a  cloulter  of  old  shoes.  Hs 
went  to  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  served 
in  the  warm,  fimt  as  a  souldiom\then  as  a 
CapCone,  at  last  as  a  Colonel!.  Be  retum- 
eth  home,  and  wsa  immediately  employed 
by  the  King  to  apprehend  anie  subject,  in 
anie  comer  oE  the  kingdom,  that  the  Court 
had  anie  quarrel  at.  Ue  wanted  not  like- 
wise his  rewaird,  for  he  was  giftud  with  ths 
Fryorie  of  Pittmweme,  and  married  tit* 
Lailie  Pitfirrans.  not  without  suspcions  at 
the  murder  of  her  former  husliand."  In 
October  1582,  ho  and  Mr  James  Holy  button, 
Provost  of  Dundee,  were  the  King's  Com- 
missioners to  tlie  General  Assembly.  In 
January  li^'U.  after  the  Raid  oF  Kuthven,  b^ 
Colonel  Stuart's  interest,  the  King  obtainsd 
liennission,  from  tbe  confederated  lords,  M 
visit  the  Earl  of  March  at  St  Andrews,  and 
on  his  entranoe  into  the  castle  there,  tbe 
Colonel  ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut,  and 
his  followers  excluded.  ThepmSigate  E«l 
of  Amui  soon  regained  his  place  in  the  royal 
favour.  In  Apnl  Colonel  Stuart  was  aant 
OS  Ambassador  to  England.  At  a  Pariiv 
ment  held  at  Edinburgh,  4th  December  of 
the  same  year  (15H3),  those  who  bad  been 
concerned  in  the  Raid  of  Ruthven  were  d«- 
chnvd  guiltjr  of  high  treason.  At  thU 
Pnrliaroent  it  was  alio,  says  Calderwood, 
"that  the  oU  placks,   bahecs,  threepenny 

Eieoes,  and  twelvepenny  pieces,  sould  h« 
mu^ht  in  botwijit  and  July  next  to  be 
hnikui ;  and  that  a  new  coine  be  strickin, 
fourepennia  groats,  eightpennie  groats, 
aixteenpennie  groats,  uid  that  they  be 
three  pennie  fyne.  Yitt  were  they  not  so 
fyne.  This  was  done  to  gett  silver  to 
Colonell  Stuart  to  pay  the  waiged  men  of 
wane.  The  burrowes  disasseuted  frOU 
breaking  of  the  old  coin."  It  was  Colond 
Stewart,  or  Stuart,  as  he  called  himoelf, 
who  ^prehended  the  Eari  of  Gowtie  at 
Dundee.  13th  Ai>ril  1584.  The  Earl  WM> 
beheaded  at  Stirling  on  the  4th  of  the  fol- 
lowing month,  and  on  the  Earls  of  Mar  and 
Angus  and  the  Master  of  Glammia  seiiiDg 
the  Castle  of  that  town,  Colonel  Stewart 
hasteneil  thither  with  500  men.  Hearing 
of  the  approach  of  James  with  20.000  men, 
th^  fled  to  Enghmd.  whence  the;  retunied 
in  Oct.  1585  with  a  large  force,  and  having 
lud  siege  to  StirUng  Castle,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  possexsion  of  it  and  of  the  King^ 
person.  On  this  occasion.  Colonel  Stuut, 
who  had  been  directed  to  defend  the  street 
at  the  west  port  of  tbe  town,  had  > 
narrow  escape.  Being  fiercely  assaulted,  he 
Qed  to  the  Castle,  but  whs  followed  and 
overtaken  by  James  Ealdane,  brother  of 
the  Lurd  of  Gleneagles,  wbo,  as  be  wm 
iajiag  band*  on  him,  waa  iliDt  by  (he 
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Colonel's  servant,  Joshua  Henderson.  This 
led  to  the  removaJl  of  the  King's  favourites, 
and  Colonel  Stuart  was  deprived  of  the  oom- 
mand  of  the  King  s  Guard.  In  June  1589, 
be  was  sent  to  Denmark,  with  a  fuU  com- 
mission to  be  present,  with  the  Earl  Mari- 
schal,  James*  Ambassador,  at  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  King's  marriage  with  the  Princess 
Anne,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Dan- 
ish King ;  and  having  soon  after  return^ 
to  Scotland,  he  was  again  despatched,  on 
28th  March  1590,  by  the  nobility,  with  fine 
ships,  to  bring  home  the  King  and  Oueen. 
On  20th  January  1592,  he  was  warded  in 
the  Castle  of  liidinburgh  for  taking  part 
with  the  Queen  in  her  intrigues  against  Uie 
Chancellor,  but  was  soon  released.  On  the 
15th  August  following,  having  accused  Lord 
Spynie  of  secret  conference  wiui  the  turbulent 
Earl  of  Bothwell,  who  at  this  time  was  the 
torment  of  James'  life,  Sypynie  challenged 
him  to^  single  combat,  on  which  he  was 
again  imprisoned  for  a  short  time  in  the 
Castle  of  Eflinburgh,  Spynie  being  warded 
in  that  of  Stirling.  In  1606  the  lands  and 
baronies  belonging  to  the  priory  of  Pitten- 
weem  were,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  erected 
into  a  temporal  lonlshin  in  favour  of  Col. 
Stewart's  son,  Frederick,  to  him  and  his 
heirs  and  assigns ;  and  he  had  farther 
charters  of  the  same  in  1609  and  1618.  Lord 
Pittenweem  died  without  issue,  and  the 
title  has  never  been  claimed  by  any  heir 
general  or  assignee.  Previous  to  his  death 
he  disponed  the  lordship  to  Thomas,  Earl 
of  Kellie,  who,  with  consent  of  his  son 
Alexander,  Lord  Fenton,  surrendered  the 
sui)eriority  of  the  same  into  the  hands  of 
the  King. 

PLA YF AIR,  John,  F.R.S.,  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  doubly  connected  with  Fife-- 
firstlv,  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Ferguson  of 
Kaith,  and  secondly  as  an  alumnus  of  the 
University  of  St  Andrews.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Kev.  James  Playfair,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland.  John  was  born  in  the  year  1749, 
in  the  Manse  of  Benvie.  His  father,  who 
was  an  excellent  scholar,  appears  to  have 
qualified  him  for  the  University,  and  he  was 
accordingly  sent  to  St  Andrews,  where  he 
obtained  a  bursary  at  the  early  age  of  four- 
teen. Hb  genius  immediately  pointed 
towards  the  exact  sciences,  and  Dr  VVilkie, 
then  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  a  man 
remarkable  for  unaffected  canaour,  became 
first  his  friend  and  then  his  companion. 
Proceeding  in  his  studies  at  St  Andrews, 
he  attended  the  divinity  class,  and  at  length 
obtained  a  licence  to  preach.  This  em- 
powered him  to  perform  an  act  of  filial 
piety,  for  he  was  tnus  enabled  occasionally 
to  assist  his  father,  who,  although  not  old, 

?'et  was  frequently  disabled  by  disease,  from 
ultilling  the  duties  of  his  station.  In  1772 
be  lost  bis  father,  who  left  behind  him  a 
numerous  family,  of  whom  the  three  young- 
est sons  and  two  daughters  were  under 
fifteen  years  of  age.     Towards  the  latter, 
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Mr  Playfair  henceforth  exercised  all  the 
I)atemal  duties.  The  living  of  Benvie  being 
vacant.  Lord  Gray,  of  Gray,  who  bad  the 
alternate  presentation,  nominated  Mr  Play- 
fair to  be  minister  in  room  of  his  father.  On 
this  he  retained  and  supported  at  the  nuuise 
a  part  of  his  father's  family,  which  he  bad 
adopted  as  his  own.  The  latter  part  of  bis 
mother's  life,  too,  was  at  once  cheered  and 
blessed  by  finding  an  asylum  under  the  roof 
of  such  a  son.  She  enjoyed  this  happiness 
in  common  with  two  of  her  daughters  for 
many  years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty. 
Soon  after  his  settlement  in  an  obscure 
country  parish  as  a  member  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  an  event  occurred  in  the  life 
of  Mr  Playfair  that  contributed  not  a  little 
to  confer  noveltv,  variety,  and  even  afflu- 
ence during  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Mr 
FergiJison,  of  Raith,  a  gentleman  of  con- 
siderable landed  property  and  influence, 
a[)fK>inted  Mr  Playfair  to  educate  his  two 
sons,  Greneral  Ferguson  and  his  brother* 
This  produced  a  resignation  of  bis  classical 
preferment,  and  a  removal  to  Raith,  in 
Fifeahire.  He  afterwards  went  over  with 
his  pupils  to  Edinburgh,  and  while  there, 
his  merits  were  so  well  appreciated  that 
when  Professor  Ferguson  resigned  the  Chair 
of  Moral  Philosophy  to  Dugald  Stewart, 
Mr  Playfair  was  selected  by  the  Magistrates 
to  preside  over  the  mathematical  class  of 
Edinburgh  University.  Soon  after  this,  on 
the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Society  b^ 
charter  from  the  King,  he  was  also  nomi- 
nated to  be  secretary.  He  contributed  many 
valuable  papers  to  the  transactions  of  this 
northern  institution,  and  in  1796  published 
his  **  Elements  of  Geometry  ^'  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  new  edition  of  ^*  Euclid.*'  ^  At  a 
later  period  he  was  busily  employed  in  Uie 
generous  task  of  defending  the  character, 
and  displaying  the  merits,  of  a  man  whose 
discoveries  and  exf  )eriment8  afterwards  threw 
a  lustre  over  the  first  of  our  northern  imi- 
versities.  When  Professor  Leslie  was  about 
to  be  appointed  to  a  chair,  a  clergyman,  full 
of  zeal,  but  devoid  of  discretion,  accused 
him  before  the  patrons  of  having  once 
uttered  certain  doctrines  in  a  lecture  ap* 
proximating  to  materialUm,  Several  of  nis 
brethren  joined  in  the  persecution,  but  the 
subject  of  this  memoir,  who  had  been  bred 
to,  and  obtained  preferment  in,  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  victoriously  refuted  the  charge. 
It  was  the  triumph  of  genius  over  supersti* 
tion.  In  1812  appeared  bis  **  Outlmes  of 
Natural  Philosopny,"and  soon  after  this  be 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  beholding  a  nephew, 
whom  he  had  adopted,  obtaining  the  prize 
for,  and  carrying  into  execution,  the  plan 
fur  building  tne  new  College  at  Edinburgh. 
When  the  supplement  to  the  Encydopssdia 
Britannica  was  first  meditated  at  fUlinbuiKb, 
the  most  eminent  men  in  that  city  were 
selected  to  compose  the  different  articles  of 
which  the  new  volumes  consisted.  Aoconl- 
ingly,  on  the  appearance  of  the  first,  it  was 
preceded  by  a  masterly  dissertation  from  the 
pen  of  Dugald  Stewart,  F.R.L.S.,  on  th« 
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pmgnM  of  metftphynical,  etbical,  and  paliti- 
o»l jihilowjphj;,  smcB  the  ivnewftl  ol  lottera 
In  BurD]i«.  To  Boother  tmrtion  nf  thin  work 
wu  mfijieniied  a  ii^tient]  vlow  of  thfi  progren 
of  mstheDiktical  utit  phyiical  acienca,  h 
John  Pkytwr,  PnJ«*>r  of  Natural  PLil. 
«i[)h7,  tc.  The  unly  |iniw  asjiirecl  to  by 
this  vrry  learned  miui  in  (be  wurk  alludod 
to  ii  thkt  oiiaiiiR  Sntm  "  clearnwa  and  pn- 
cisioa."  In  the  course  of  his  digwrtution,  he 
not  only  ^vt«  a  hutoi^  of  the  sciencefl,  but 
»]»  biwnphical  (iksluhea  of  the  nii:a  by 
whom  tbey  wen  eitliar  cjltivated  or  re- 
■msMaiL  The  whole  ot  this  cnm|™ition  bi- 
biiiita  an  ec|uaJ  degree  of  ability  and  invee- 
tigaUon,  and  of  candour  and  liberality  in 
naipect  to  the  Tarious  inductions  auJ  cnn- 
cliuions  i  anil  it  abounds  with  hiutu  and 
jiutnicUiina  for  the  youthful  student,  and. 
by  supplying  one  general,  unbroken  line  of 
■cientiGc  knowledge,  caniiiit  fail  to  be  emi- 
nently useful  to  alL  In  iSlU,  when  ap- 
proaching bia  G8th  year,  the  subject  of  out 
tnemoir  repaired,  on  a  Rcientitic  mission,  te 
Ibdy,  and  spent  a  considerable  time  in 
visiting  anil  eiamining  the  Aim.  Snnn 
after  hu  return  to  Edinburgh  the  Professo 
health  begun  to  decline,  notwitbstandi 
which  be,  at  this  very  period,  made  boi 
BdentiGc  diwoveriea  onnceming  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  Ot  Mr  Playfair's  scientific  a"  * 
menta,  of  his  prnficiency  in  thitse  stud 
which  hs  was  [leeuliarly  devoted,  we  ai 
■lenderiy  qualiBeil  to  jud^  ;  but  we  believe 
we  haiard  nothing  in  saying  that  he  wosont 
of  the  most  learned  mathematicians  nf  bis 
age,  and  among  the  finit,  if  not  the  ver] 
first,  who  introduced  the  beautiful  discoveria 
of  the  later  continental  genmetera  to  tbi. 
knowledge  of  his  countrymen,  and  gave 
their  just  valoe  and  true  place  in  the  scheme 
of  European  knowledge  to  those  important 
inipcoveuients  1>^  which  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  abstract  sciencM  has  been  renuvated 
rince  the  days  of  our  illustrious  Newton. 
He  poneued,  in  the  highest  degree,  all 


a  both  of 

understanding,   at    ones    peneUatinfi 

vigilant,  but  more  distinguished,  perhap*, 
fur  the  caution  aiid  sureneas  of  its  march, 
than  for  the  brilliancy  or  rapidity  of  it« 
movements,  and  guided  and  adorned  through 
■II  it*  pmgreaa  bj'  the  must  genuine  eiithu- 
viasm  for  all  that  is  grand,  and  the  justest 
taste  far  all  that  is  beautiful,  in  the  truth  or 
the  intellectual  energy  with  which  he  was 
habitually  conversant.      To  what  account 

and  what  more  brilliantor  lasting  fruits  tbey 
might  have  pmduceil,  if  his  whole  life  hail 
been  dedicated  to  the  solitary  cultivation  of 
science,  it  is  not  for  ub  to  cunjecture  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  they  added  incalcul- 
ably to  his  elegance  and  utility  aa  a  teacher, 
both  oy  enabling  him  to  direct  his  pupils  to 
the  most  simple  and  luminous  methods  of 
enquiry,  and  to  imbue  their  minds  from  the 
very  commencement  of  the  study,  with  that 
flne  relish  for  the  truths  it  di*clo»d,  and 
that  high  sense  of  the  miqerty  with  whiah 


they  were  invested,  that  predominated  ia 
hia  own  bosom.  While  he  left  nothing  un- 
explaineii  or  unwduoed  to  its  proper  placs 
iu  the  system,  he  took  care  that  they  should 
never  be  perplexed  by  pettv  difficulties,  <* 
I'ewildered  in  useless  details;  and  formed 
them  betimes  to  that  clear,  mascnline,  and 
direct  method  ot  inveatigation,  by  which, 
with  the  lenat  labour,  the  greateat  adrancea 
might  be  accomplished.  Prufenor  Play- 
fvr.  however,  was  not  merely  a  teacher ;  and 
has  fortunately  left  behind  him  a  variety  at 
works,  from  which  other  generatinna  mar 
be  enable'l  U,  judge  of  some  of  those  qtialfl- 
cations  which  so  powerfully  recommended 
and  endeared  him  to  hia  conlemporarica. 
With  reference  Ui  these  works,  we  do  not 
think  we  are  influenced  by  any  national  or 
other  partiality  when  we  say,  that  he  WM 
certainly  one  of  the  best  writers  of  his  ag^ 
and  even  that  we  do  not  now  recollect  any 
nf  hia  oon temporaries  who  was  BO  frreat  a 
master  of  composition.  There  is  a  certain 
melloHnesa  and  richness  about  his  atyla 
which  adorns,  without  di^juising  the  weight 
and  nervouiinesa  which  iiitsotherctiaiactaT- 
istice ;  a  sedate  gracefulneaa  ukI  manly  sim* 
plicity  in  the  more  level  pBSSues,  and  a  mild  . 
majtety  and  coosiderate  enthuuasm  when 
he  noes  above  them,  of  vhivb  we  acarcely 
know  where  to  find  any  other  eiamfda. 
There  is  great  equabilitv,  too,  and  sustained 
force  in  every  part  of  bia  writings.  Ha 
never  eihausta  himself  in  flashes  and  epi- 
grams, nor  laaguish>«  in  tamenesa  or  ni- 
lupidity.  At  first  Bight  you  would  say  tiutt 
pluaness  and  good  sense  were  the  predomi- 
nating qualities ;  but,  by  and  by.  this  sim- 
plicity IS  enricheil  with  the  delicate  and 
vivid  coloun  of  a  flne  imagination,  the  ftea 
and  forcible  touches  of  a  moat  powerful  in- 
tellect, and  the  lights  and  shades  of  au 
unerring  and  harmonising  taste.  In  com. 
paring  it  with  the  Etylea  of  hia  most  cele- 
brated conCflmporariea,  we  would  say  that 
it  was  more  purely  and  peculiarly  a  written 
style,  and  therefore  rejected  those  ornament* 
"""' properly  belong  to  oratory.     It 


had  n 


impetuosity,  hurry,  0 


or  abruptions,  like 
that  of  Burke;  and  though  eminently  smooth 
and  mehxlious,  it  was  not  modulated  to  a 
uniform  aystem  of  solemn  declamation  lika 
that  of  Johnson,  norspread  out  in  the  richer 
and  voIuminouB  elocution  of  Stewart;  nor 
still  lens  broken  into  the  palch.work  at 
ilastic  pedantry  and  conversational 
rtneas  which  has  found  its  admirers  in 
Gibbon.  It  is  a  style,  in  short,  of  great 
,  force,  and  bunty;  but  the  da- 
style  of  a  man  of  thought  anil  of 
„  ;  and  neither  that  of  a  wit  throwing 
out  his  extemjiorBS  with  an  affectation  ol 
carelau  grace,  nor  of  a  rbetoriciao,  thinking 
mom  of  his  manner  than  bia  matter,  and 
determined  to  be  admired  for  his  expreaaiDn 
whatever  may  bo  the  fate  of  his  sentiments. 
Professor  Playfaii's  habits  of  composition, 
aa  ws  bare  ondentood,  weiv  not,  perhaps, 
exMtlv  what  miriit  have  beenaxiiMted  ban 
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their  results.  He  wrote  rather  slowly,  and 
his  first  sketches  were  masterly  pictures. 
His  chief  effort  and  greatest  pleasure  was 
in  their  revisal  and  correction  ;  and  there 
were  no  limits  to  the  imptrovement  which 
resulted  from  this  application.  It  was  not 
the  style  merely,  or  indeed  chiefly,  that 
gained  by  it.  The  whole  reasoning,  and 
sentiment,  and  illustration,  were  enlarged 
and  new  modelled  in  the  course  of  it,  and  a 
naked  outline  became  gradually  informed 
with  life,  colour,  and  expression.  It  was  not 
at  all  like  the  common  finishing  and  polish- 
ing to  which  careful  authors  generally  sub- 
ject the  first  draughts  of  their  compositions, 
nor  even  like  the  fastidious  and  tentative 
alterations  with  which  some  more  anxious 
writers  essay  their  choicer  passages.  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  great  filling  in  of  the  picture,  the 
working  up  of  the  figured  weft  on  the  naked 
and  meagre  woof  that  had  been  stretched  to 
receive  it ;  and  the  singular  thing  in  this 
case  was  not  only  that  he  left  this  most 
material  part  of  his  work  to  be  performed 
after  th«  whole  outline  had  been  finished, 
but  that  he  could  proceed  with  it  to  an  in- 
definite extent,  and  enrich  and  improve  as 
long  as  he  thought  fit,  without  any  risk 
either  of  destroying  the  proportions  of  that 
outline  or  injuring  the  narmony  and  unity 
of  the  design.  He  was  iierfectly  aware,  too, 
of  the  possession  of  this  extraordinary  power, 
and  it  was  partly,  we  presume,  in  conse- 
quence of  it  that  he  was  not  only  at  all  times 
ready  to  go  on  with  any  work  in  which  he 
was  engaged  without  waiting  for  favourable 
moments  or  hours  of  greater  alacrity,  but 
that  he  never  felt  any  of  these  doubts  and 
misgivings  as  to  his  being  able  to  get  credit- 
ably through  with  his  undertaking,  to  which 
we  believe  most  authors  are  occasionally 
liable.  As  he  never  wrote  upon  any  subject 
of  which  he  was  not  perfectly  master,  he 
was  secure  against  all  blunders  in  the  sub- 
stance of  what  he  had  to  say,  and  felt  quite 
Assured  that,  if  he  was  oidy  allowed  time 
enough,  he  should  finally  come  to  say  it  in 
the  very  best  way  of  which  he  was  capable. 
He  had  no  anxiety,  therefore,  either  in 
undertaking  or  proceeding  w^ith  his  tasks, 
and  intermitted  and  resumed  them  at  his 
convenience,  with  the  comfortable  certainty 
that  all  the  time  he  bestowed  on  them  was 
turned  to  good  account,  and  that  what  was 
left  imperfect  at  one  sitting,  might  be 
finished  with  equal  ease  and  advantage  at 
another.  Being  thus  perfectly  sure  both  of 
his  ends  and  his  means,  he  experienced  in 
the  course  of  his  compositions  none  of  that 
little  fever  of  the  spirits  with  which  that 
operation  is  so  apt  to  be  accompanied.  He 
had  no  capricious  visitings  of  fancy  which 
it  was  necessary  to  fix  on  the  spot,  or  to 
lose  for  ever,  no  casual  inspirator  to  invoke 
and  to  wait  for.  All  that  was  in  his  mind 
was  subject  to  his  control,  and  amenable  to 
his  call,  though  it  mi^ht  not  obey  at  the 
moment ;  and  while  his  taste  was  so  sure 
that  he  was  in  no  danger  of  overworking  any 
thing  that  he  had  designed,  all  his  thoughts 
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and  sentiments  had  that  unity  and  oongmity 
ti^at  they  fell  almost  spontaneously  into 
harmony  and  order,  and  the  last  added  in- 
corporated and  assimilated  with  the  first,  as 
if  tney  had  sprung  simultaneously  from  the 
same  happy  conception.  The  same  admir- 
able taste  which  is  conspicuous  in  his  writ- 
ings, spread  a  similar  charm  over  his  whtJe 
life  and  conversation,  and  gave  to  the  most 
learned  philosopher  of  his  day  the  manners 
and  deportment  of  the  most  perfect  gentle- 
man. Nor  was  this  in  him  the  result  merely 
of  good  sense  and  good  tem))er,  assisted  by 
an  early  familiarity  with  good  company,  and 
consequent  knowledge  of  his  own  place  and 
that  of  all  around  him.  His  good  breeding 
was  of  a  higher  descent,  and  his  powers  of 
pleasing  rested  in  something  better  than 
mere  companionable  qualities.      With  the 

greatest  kmdness  and  generosity  of  nature 
e  united  the  most  manly  finnness  and  the 
highest  principles  of  honour,  and  the  most 
cheerful  and  social  dispositions,  with  the 
gentlest  and  steadiest  affections.  There 
never,  indeed,  was  a  man  of  learning  and 
talent  who  appeared  in  society  so  perfectly 
free  from  all  sorts  of  pretention  or  notion  of 
his  own  importance,  or  so  little  solicitous  to 
distinguish  himself,  or  so  sincerely  willing 
to  give  place  to  every  one  else.  Thoogh 
the  most  social  of  human  beings,  and  the 
most  disposed  to  encourage  and  sympathise 
with  the  gaiety  and  joviality  of  others,  his 
own  spirits  were,  in  general,  rather  cheerful 
than  gay,  or  at  least,  never  rose  to  any  tur- 
bulence or  tumult  of  merriment ;  and  while 
he  would  listen  with  the  kindest  indulgence 
to  the  more  extravagant  sallies  of  youth,  and 
prompt  them  by  the  heartiest  approval,  his 
own  satisfaction  may  generally  be  traced  in 
a  slow  and  temperate  smUe  gradually 
mantling  over  his  benevolent  and  intelli- 
gent features,  and  lighting  up  the  counte- 
nance of  the  sage  with  the  expression  of  the 
mildest  and  most  genuine  philanthropy.  It 
was  wonderful,  indeed,  considering  the 
measure  of  his  own  intellect,  and  tl^  rigid 
and  undeviating  propriety  of  his  own  con- 
duct, how  tolerant  he  was  of  the  defects  and 
errors  of  other  men.  If  we  do  not  greatly 
deceive  ourselves,  there  is  nothing  here  of 
exaggeration  or  partial  feeling,  and  nothing 
with  which  an  indifferent  and  honest 
chronicler  would  not  concur.  Nor  is  it 
altogether  idle  to  have  dwelt  so  lon^  on  the 
personal  character  of  this  distinguished  in- 
dividu^,  for  we  are  persuaded  that  this  per- 
sonal character  has  sklways  done  as  much  for 
the  cause  of  science  and  philosophy  among  us 
as  the  great  talents  and  attainments  with 
which  it  was  combined,  and  has  contributed, 
in  a  very  eminent  degree,  to  give  to  the 
better  society  of  Edinburgh  that  tone  of  in- 
telligence and  liberality  by  which  it  is  so 
honourably  distinguished.  It  is  not  a  litUe 
advantageous  to  philosophy  that  it  is  in 
fashion,  and  it  is  still  more  advantageous  to 
the  society  which  is  led  to  confer  upon  it 
this  apparently  trivial  distinction,  it  is  a 
great  thing   for    the    country   at  laxge, 
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fuc  ita   ha]>pinew,   Ita   prosperity,   ai 
renown,     that    the    ftpgiamit    idSiib 

Eort    i>f    it4    pnpiil&tioa    ebould    be 
kmiliar,  even  in   its  untuskei!  and  snciot 
baura,  with  nound  and  lilKral  iDformatii 
■nd  be  taiiRbt  to  knnw  and  respect  th< 
who  have  distingmsbed  themselves  for  great 


tit,  a  slight 

hi||h«t  and 

him,  and  t»  iweive  m 

boDiiKe  and  applause 


rard  for 


t,  aftei 


red  with  honour 
>l(«ant  society   a 


which  is  too  nften  .. 
Now  those  desirable 
ends  can  never  be  effectually  accomplished 
unksa  the  maimers  of  our  leading  philoso- 
phenareagiveable,  and  their  peiscnal  habits 
and  dispositions  engaging  and  uniable. 
From  the  time  of  Blair  an  iT  Robertson  dawn 
to  Stewart  and  Breweter,  thujieople  uf  Edin- 
burgh have  bei^n  fortunate  m  possessing  ■ 

kept  up  this  salutu?  connection  between 
the  teamed  and  the  fashionable  world  ;  but 
there  never,  perhapH,  was  any  one  who  con- 
tributed BO  powerfully  to  conSrm  and  extend 
it,  and  that  in  timex  when  it  was  peculiarly 
diflicnlt,  as  the  individual  of  whom  we  are 
now  speaking  ;  and  they  who  have  had  the 
■nnst  oj]|iortunity  to  observe  how  su] 
the  society  of  Edinburgh  is  to  that  of 
other  places  of  the  aame  size,  and  how  : 
uf  that  superiority  is  owing  to  the  cordial 
combination  □[  the  two  aristocracies  of  rank 
and  of  lettem,  of  both  of  which  it  happens 
to  be  the  chief  provincial  seat,  will  behest 
able  to  judge  or  the  iinportance  of  the  ser- 
vice  John  Playfoir  rendered  to  its  mhabU 
tanta,  and  through  them,  and  by  their  ex- 
ample, to  oil  the  rvst  of  the  country.  At 
length,  while  enjoying  a  high  degree  of 
fame,  and  a  very  extenrive  reputation.  J:*ro- 
feSBor  Playfair  was  snatches)  away  from  his 
pupils,  his  friends,  and  the  learned  and 
Bcieotific  circle  uf  society  around  him,  being 
seized  with  a  disease  that  proved  fntaL  This 
was  a  tupprrition,  the  same  malady  with 
which  he  hod  been  before  afflicted.  He 
died  like  a  Christian  philoeopber.  Finding 
his  end  approach,  our  amiable  Professor 
assembled  Ms  sisters  and  nephews  around 
hia  bedside,  and  after  a  succinct  statement 
of  his  offaira,  he  took  his  leave  of  them  with 
great  aSection,  notwithstanding  the  agooies 
endnred  by  hun.  About  two  next  morning 
the  pain  wholly  ceased,  am!  he  soon  after 
expired,  in  presence  of  bis  afflicted  relatives, 
OD  the  aoth  July  1819,  at  the  mature  age  of 
seventy.  The  funeral  of  this  much  regretted 
scholar  took  |ilace  on  Monday,  26th  July 
in  Edinburgh,  and  the  ceremony  iireaenteJ 
ft  solemn  and  mournful  spectacle.  The 
students  of  the  Natural  Philosophy  class  went 
to  Professor  Playfair's  house  in  Albany  Bow, 
from  the  College  Yard,  at  half-past  one. 
The  Professors  ol  the  University  met  at  Dr 
Gregory's  at  the  same  time,  and  walked 
In  procession,  priKeded  by  their  officers, 
bearing  their  meignia  reversed,  cov^ed 
with    enfo,    to   the    Pro^)Nlw'•    housi^ 


where  they  were  in  readiness  to  receive  tfae 
Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Provost,  Magistratea, 
and  Council  of  the  City.  The  members  of 
the  Boyal  Society,  the  Astronomical  Insti- 
tution, Royal  Medical  Hodet^,  and  otheiB, 
were  accommodated  in  the  different  apart- 
ments of  the  bouse  of  this  friend  of  genius 
and  learning.  At  balf-past  two  tbia  affect- 
ing procession  advanced  from  the  Profes- 
sor's house  up  Duke  Street,  throueh  8t 
Andrew  Square,  and  along  Princes  Street, 
and  the  Regent's  Bridge,  totheCalton  Butr- 
in?  Ground.  The  whole  procession  went 
id  four,  and  it  is  aujiposed  the  train 


of  m 


B  consisted  of  n 


ground,  the  gentlemen  who  preceded 
corpse  opened  two  and  two,  and  uncovered 
as  it  pained  to  the  place  of  interment.  All 
the  windows  in  the  streets  through  which 
the  funeral  passed  were  filled  with  lailies, 

iblage  of  learning  and  talent.     A  mong. 
it  was,  a  few  ywrs  afterwards,  erected    . 
hie  memory,    bearing  the  following  in- 

JOAKNI  PLATTAIB, 

Amicorum  Pietas, 

Desideriis  Icta  Fidelibu^ 

Quo  Ipse  Loco  Teni|duia  Uraniae  Suae 

Ohm  Dicaverat, 

Hoc  Monumentum 

Poauit 

Nat.  TL  IduB.    Mart :  M.D.c.auvni. 
ObUt  »T.  KaL    SectU :  M.D.C.C.O.UZ. 

which  we  thus  traoslate  ;— 

To 

John  PLATFAnt, 

The  Devotion  of  His  Kriends, 

Moved  by  their  Sincere  Affections, 

In  the  Place  Where  He  Himself  a  Temple 

to  His  Own  Unnia 

Formrrly  had  Dedicated, 

Thin  Monument 

Has  Erected 

HDCOXLTIIL 


St  Andrews  on  the  23(1  Januatjr 
...  _i  his  T5th  year.     He  received  hu 
early  education  at  hia  native  place,  after- 
Dundee  G^«mmar  School,  and 


ip»L  Tlie  erudition  and  literary 
acquirements  of  Princi)ial  Playfair  wera 
well  known.  He  was  hiatorigrapher  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  member  of  the  Royrf 
Society,  and  author  of  "A  System  at 
.-.L  ,....  1        ly  otherlearneilworks. 


Chronoiitt- 
In  1»M  I    „ 

and  was  placed  on  the  Colonel's  Staff,  a 

the  same  year  received  an  artillery  appoint- 
ment to  Bengal.  After  preparatory  studj 
4t  Edinburgh   wid  Woolwich,  aid  afte 
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pasaing  preliminary  examinations  by  Dr 
Hutton  and  Mr  Landman,  he  sailed  from 
Portsmouth  in  1805,  and  arrived  in  Calcutta 
the  same  year.  He  was  selected  in  1806  to 
command  a  detachment  of  European  Artil- 
lery proceeding  to  the  upper  provinces, 
having  a  surgeon  attached,  and  arrived  at 
Cawnpore  without  the  loss  of  a  man  or  any 
casualty  whatever.  This  successful  first 
command  S})eedily  induced  a  second ;  and  in 
1807  he  was  appointed  bv  Sir  John  Hors- 
ford  to  the  command  of  the  artillery  at 
Bareilly — four  guns  and  a  full  complement 
of  men,  cattle,  and  ammunition.  At 
Bareillv  the  young  officer  found  much 
laxitude  of  discipline  and  many  abuses  to 
correct,  in  whicn  duties  he  succeeded  ad- 
mirably, getting  his  detachment  into  a 
capital  stake  of  order  and  efficiency.  On 
9tn  September  of  the  same  year  (1807),  he 
was  ordered  to  march  at  10  p.m.  with  his 
detachment,  a  battahon  of  infantry,  and  a 
troop  of  caviUry,  to  quell  a  disturbance  in 
Oude  ap^inst  the  robber  Tumon  Sing,  fifty 
miles  distant.  The  expedition  was  success- 
ful, and  Playfair  was  well  reward  efl  for  his 
previous  exertions  in  drilling  his  men,  by 
nnding  that  his  guns  kept  up  with  the 
cavalry  all  the  way.  After  a  variety  of 
services,  he  marched  in  January  1809  to 
join  the  army  at  Saharunpore,  under  Gene- 
ral St  Leger  and  General  Gillespie,  and  had 
some  skirmishing  with  the  Sikhs.  Being 
selected  to  go  to  Herd  war  Fair  to  purchase 
horaes  for  a  re-mount  in  the  Horse  Artilleiy , 
Playfair  declined  to  take  any  share  in  the 
purchase  unless  he  had  the  selection  and 
choice  of  the  number  to  be  allotted  to  the 
Horse  ArtiUery,  as  his  horses  had  double  the 
work  to  do  that  any  others  had.  This 
formed  a  precedent  which  was  followed 
ever  after.  In  November  1809  he  was  ap- 
pointed, as  the  fittest  officer  in  the  regi- 
ment, to  fill  the  office  of  Adjutant  and 
Quarter-Master  to  the  enlarged  corps  of 
Horse  Artillery,  on  the  recommendation  of 
General  Sir  John  Horsford,  the  Command- 
ant The  next  five  years  were  occupied  in 
drilling  an<l  organizing  his  new  corps,  in 
building  barracks,  stables,  and  houses,  and 
in  ordinary  regimental  duty.  In  1814  he 
arrived  from  a  visit  to  Calcutta  at  the  Horse 
Artillery  camp,  in  front  of  the  foi  tress  of 
Kolunga,  where  General  Gillespie  had  been 
killed  two  days  before  in  attempting  to 
escalade  the  fort  Battering  guns  were  then 
eent  for,  and  Major  Brooks  and  Playfair 
got  the  ei|j^hteen  pounders  up  the  hill  into 
the  batteries,  ana  opened  their  tire  at  one 
hundred  and  eighty  yards  from  the  fortress. 
Playfair  was  struck  by  a  siient  ball  on  the 
breast,  and  his  cheek  was  i^razed  by  a 
splinter  from  a  shell  which  haa  exploded  in 
the  battery.  But  Kolunga  was  stormed, 
after  two  days'  breaching,  by  1500  men, 
who,  in  about  an  hour  alter,  were  driven 
back  with  the  loss  of  500  killed  and  wounded. 
After  some  more  days  of  heavy  fighting, 
the  enemy  evacuated  the  fort.  In  1815 
Playfair  was  promoted  to  be  Captain  in  the 
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Horse  Artillery  ;  and  in  1817  he  sailed  fo^ 
Scotland  (m  furlough,  granted  on  sick  certi- 
ficate. On  the  voyage  they  touched  at  St 
Helena,  and  Captain  Playfair  spent  a  day 
with  Madame  Bertrand,  and  saw  Napoleon 
Buonaparte.  In  1820,  having  come  to  St 
Andrews,  he  was  presented  with  Uie  fr^dom 
of  the  City,  on  which  occasion  hegave a  ball 
to  his  friends  in  the  Old  Town  Hall.  Cap- 
tain Playfair  married  in  1820,  and  again 
sailed  for  Imlia^  On  his  arrival  at  Calcutta 
he  was  oflTered  the  command  of  a  troop  of 
Horse  Artillery  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings. 
This  appointmrait,  however,  he  did  not 
accept,  but  applied  for  the  vacant  office  of 
Superintendent  of  the  Great  Military  Road, 
Telegraph  Towers,  and  Poet-Office  Depart- 
ment between  Calcutta  and  Benares,  a  dis- 
tance of  440  miles.  This  high  appointment 
was  obtained  by  him  in  1820,  and  he  dis- 
charged its  duties  faithfully  and  diligently 
up  to  3827.  During  this  iieriod  his  great 
natural  abilities,  indomitable  perseverance, 
and  amazing  aclaptation  of  means  to  ends, 
were  fully  displayed,  and  effected  wonderful 
results.  In  1827  the  Quarter-Master-Gene- 
ral appointed  a  committee  to  inspect  and 
report  on  this  road ;  and  the  committee 
having  travelled  over  and  caref  uUy  inspected 
the  whole  line  from  Benares  and  Chunar  to 
the  capital,  gave  in  a  report  exceedingly 
favourable,  and  justlv  so,  to  the  '*  zeal 
evinced  by  Captain  Playfair  in  every  dr- 
cumstance  connected  with  his  charge,"  as 
well  as  to  the  successful  improvements  of 
that  officer  on  the  dull  routine  of  govern- 
ment service  in  the  interior.  In  June  1827 
he  wcA  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major,  and 
was  ordered  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
fourth  battalion  of  artillery  at  Dumdum. 
He  was  elected  the  same  year  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Asiatic  and  Orphan  Societies  of 
Cidcutta.  Whilst  in  command  of  Dumdum, 
Major  Playfair  endeared  himself  to  the 
station  by  the  wise  and  salutary  measures 
for  conducting  regimental  business.  He  in- 
stituted games,  such  as  cricket  Mid  his 
native   golf,   for  the  men  ;  set  aeoing  a 

f garrison  theatre  and  extensive  and  useful 
ibrary  ;  established  messes  in  the  re^;imeDt, 
and  generally  did  very  much  for  the  innocent 
amusement,  religious  instruction,  and  moral 
improvement  of  those  under  his  command. 
That  he  was  beloved  by  the  whole  station, 
civilians,  officers,  and  privates,  was  to  be 
expected  as  a  result  of  his  unwearied  efforts 
tf)  promote  the  enjoyment  and  comfort  of 
all.  In  1831  Major  Playfair  resiso^ed  his 
appointment  in  the  4th  battalion  of  Ajrtillery, 
on  which  occasion  he  received  addressee 
from  the  men  of  the  regiment,  and  a  pubUc 
dinner  from  the  officers,  and  complimentary 
orders  were  likewise  issued  by  the  comman- 
dant The  Major  resigned  the  service  of  the 
Hon.  the  East  India  Compaq v  on  the  lOih 
of  February  1834,  and  retired  to  the  ci^ 
where  he  had  spent  many  happy  days  in  his 
yonth,  and  in  which  centred  all  hia 
sympathies  and  affections.  To  pass  the 
evening  of  hia  life  at  St  Andrews  had  ever 
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b«n  the  udcnt  daire  of  hu  heut ;  uid  in- 
deed, he  purehMeii  his  future  mitltmce 
there  beCont  he  could  return  to  inhabit  it,  in 
order  tu  rivet  one  link  ol  the  chfiiD  which 
WM  to  bind  him  tn  the  old  ratf  during  the 
reLoainiDg  jma  ol  bin  earthly  inlgrinUKe. 
In  tbia  tniuf  aketch  it  is  impoaaible 
thoroughly  to  Te»liw  for  the  general  rmder 
the  utter  degr&dnUon  and  miwrable  decay 
of  St  Andrews  thirty  yean  ago.  itwaa  not 
then,  nor  fur  many  yean  after,  the  gsy  yet 
(Unified  Scarborough  of  Scotland  aa  — 
now  recf^nine  it.  The  maKniScent  11 
lay,  with  all  their  vaat  capabilities,  — 
trodden  ;  there  was  no  aiistiicntic  golfing 
dub;  tbe  city  itself  was  heaped  with -"-- 
the  streets  were  irregular  and  dirty  ;  imuij 
of  them,  Buch  a<  the  Bell  Streets,  Plajrfair 
Terrace,  Gladitone  Terrace,  fco.,  kc,  wen 
unbuilt ;  the  cathedral  and  castle  njmajrLA 
were  cnimbling  into  unhe«ited  decay  ;  pig* 
and  kine  graied  in  frout  of  the  ill-attended 
OoUegea  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  when  Major  Play- 
fur  acheined  a  reformation  in  St  Andrews, 
he  was  simply  proposing  to  himself  the 
«(eCtiou  of  a  hanasome  town  on  the  site  of  a 
rained  city,  and  that  with  no  pnbhc  funds, 
little  cu-onratioi],  and  siuall  chance  of 
■ecuring  the  aptilicatioD  of  private  resources 
for  his  proposed  end.  First  of  all,  the 
Major,  aa  he  wa>  catholically  known,  took 
to  golfing,  infused  a  fresh  a]>irit  into  the 

Sractice  of  that  beautiful  pastime,  and 
ninded  a  moilest  club  under  the  name  of 
the  Union  Parlour  Club.  This  asMtciatJon 
was  based  on  an  effete  bod^  of  royal  and 
ancient  golfera  which  had  e«utedsinc»lT54. 
In  1842,  the  Majoi  accejited  the  office  of 
ProTuat  as  a  means  of  doing  more  good 


against  abuse,  filth,  nigardilnes^  and  igni 
anee,  till  some  tea  years  afterwords  gay 
Tisiion  of  rank  and  fashion  accepted  (as  a 
matter  of  course)  the  fine  old  cit^  aa  the 
first  watering-place  in  North  Britain.  How 
this  was  accomplished  is  matter  lor  detail 
beyond  the  scone  of  a 'brief  bingiaphical 
notice  such  as  the  preaent.  The  Major  was 
nerer  known  to  try  anytbiog  which  he  did 
not  accomplish.  In  his  individuality  he 
was  proficient  in  all  kinds  of  manly  sporis 
— a  good  mechanic,  with  a  special  le&ning 
towards  photoi^phy,  which  he  was  the 
fint  (being  initiated  by  his  friend  Gaudet) 
to  introduce  into  St  Andrews,  now  cele- 
brated as  a  chief  home  of  the  ark  Tht 
Major  was  also  endued  with  a  plentiful 
fund  of  the  dryeat  ol  dry  humour,  which 
smoothed  many  a  difficulty  away  in  hii 
intercourse  with  the  inhabitant  of  St  And- 
rews. In  music  he  was  a  proficient  on 
several  instruments  ;  and,  in  general,  Majoi 
Playfair  may  be  described  as  an  accomplished 
gentleman  with  very  shrewd,  practical 
usea  for  the  same.  He  was  at  home  evenr- 
whera  and  with  everybody — could  "chaff" 
my  Lord  at  the  club  into  a  subscription  for 
some  pet  improvemenk  and  ten  minutes 
af  (erwanl*  walk  down  (Iw  broad  pamnetit 


of  South  Street  with  a  verit^le  fishwife  on 
ch  arm,  sharing  thur  somewhat  aoiw 
infidenoefl  with  an  admirable  affectation  of 
intetest,  -And  here  let  us  pay  thetnbuteol 
one  aentence  (o  that  able  Lieutenant  of  the 
Major's — Allan  Sobertaon,  the  ctuunmon 
golfer,  who  died  in  September  1359.  TheM 
two  men,  dissimilar  in  station,  but  akin  in 
their  genial  nature*,  have  done  more  for  Bt 
Andrews  than  school,  or  college,  or  storied 
tnulition.  The  improved  look  of  St  And- 
rews, consequent  on  the  active  inlerposilian 
of  Major  Playfair,  brought  moneyed  peopb 
into  the  place.  The  Madras  School  throva 
apace.  The  red-cloaked  students  became 
more  familiar  to  the  stredts.  The  easj 
aspect  of  prosperity  settled  upon  the  grey 
"'v,  Thecathedral  remains  were  explotable 
lOtiquaries.  The  moet  timid  lady  cuold 
safely  shudder  over  the  Bottle-dungeon  d 
Beaton's  Castle.  The  change,  let  us  ta^  it 
in  brief  and  ooce  for  all,  was  wonderful  in- 
deed, and  has  no  parallel  aa  the  result  ol 
what  one  strong  will  ran  do  in  the  annals  of 
an  every  day  life.  Whilst  Maj.ir  I'Uyfair 
was  thus  devoting  himself  singly  for  the 
good  of  St  Andrews,  two  of  his  sons  fell  in 
India— one  at  the  storming  of  Sohraon  in 
S  the  other  at  the  storming  of  Mooltan 
I84a  The  Major  was  appreciated  by 
townsmen.  Id  1844  he  was  entertuned 
>  public  dinner;  in  1S17  his  portrait,  bj 
_  .1.  Watson  Gordon,  nas  placed  in  th« 
Old  Town  Hall ;  in  1850  he  was  presented 
by  the  town  with  a  piece  of  plate  for  in- 
enormiiusly  the  revenues  of  tba 
bait  department ;  in  186£  the  TJni- 
of  St  Andrews  conferred  on  him 
fhest  honour,  the  degree  of  LLD,  [ 
I  same  year,  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood was  bestowed  on  him  by  Her  Majea^ 
the  Queen.  Seldom,  in  these  days  of  tmad 
reputations,  has  that  last  honour  mai« 
worthily  beeo  bestowed  ;  and  it  was  only  ft 
fitting  mark  of  recognition  on  the  part  of 
RoyJtv  to  bestow  it  on  the  eccentric  and 
energetic  sold  ierwhohad  bccEcd,  and  bullied, 
and  wheedled  away  the  filth  and  ruinoni 
neglect  which  bid  fur  to  entomb  St  And- 
rews aa  completely  as  did  the  lava  torrents 
Herculaneum  or  Pompeii  of  old.  He  waa 
a  man,  this  Sir  Hugh  Plavfair,  only  to  ba 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  bis  familiars,  and, 
now  that  he  is  gone,  happy  is  he  who  can 
even  say,  "  Vidi  (antuni.''  Sir  Hugh  waa 
twice  married,  and  left  a  widow,  tour 
daughters,  and  three  sons,  the  eldeit  of 
whom.  Captain  Frederick  Plajifair,  Madcaa 
Artilleiy,  waa  married  to  Miss  Farnie  in 
18.55.  Whether  we  look  on  the  deceaaed 
knight  aa  the  centre  of  a  peculiar  social 
circle,  or  as  a  city  reformer,  or  aa  an  ei- 
emplar  to  Provosts  generally,  we  look  on 
one  not  likely  to  recur  in  the  burgh  aiunb 
of  Scotland. 

PLAYFAIE,  Lton,  C-B.,  a  ScottMh 
chemist,  was  bom  at  Bengal  m  I8I9.  Ha 
recaived  his  early  education  at  St  Andrew* 
U  niveruty,  nfeahire  ;  and  from  his  deoded 
t«*t«  foi  dieniical  pumait^  was  Mtit  to 
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Glasgow  to  study  under  Mr  Graham.  After 
returning  from  India,  whither  he  had  gone 
on  account  of  ill-health,  he  placed  himself 
as  an  assistant  to  his  old  master,  who  had 
then  become  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
University  College,  London.  In  1839  he 
was  induced  to  proceed  to  G lessen,  whose 
laboratory  was  under  the  management  of 
Liebig  ;  and  like  many  other  eminent  Brit- 
ish chemists,  he  studied  organic  chemistry 
under  that  celebrated  Professor,  engaged  in 
original  investigations,  and  became  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  in  Giessen  University.  After 
holding  the  Professorship  of  Cliemistry  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  Manchester,  Dr 
Playfair  removed  to  London,  where  he  was 
much  emplo;^ed  in  royal  commissions  and 
government  inquiries,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  He  was  also 
appointed  Ins})ector-General  of  Schools  and 
Museums  of  Science  to  the  Government. 
In  1858  he  was  elected  to  the  Chemical 
Chair  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  another  of  Liebig's 
pupils,  Dr  Gregory. 

PORTEOUS,  John,  taUor  in  Edinburgh, 
the  victim  of  the  Porteous  Mob,  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  events  recorded  in  his- 
tonr,  the  origin  of  which  having  occurred  in 
Fife  may  pernaps  justify  a  brier  sketch  here 
of  Porteous*  history.  John  Porteous,  one 
of  the  captains  of  the  Edinburgh  City 
Guard,  was  son  of  Stephen  Porteous.  a 
tailor  in  Canongate.  The  father  held  a 
fair  character,  and  was  esteemed  a  good, 
honest  man  in  the  whole  conduct  of  his  life, 
his  greatest  misfortune  was  his  having  such 
»  son  as  John.  The  father  early  dis- 
covered in  his  son  a  perverseness  of  nature. 
and  a  proneness  to  commit  mischievous  and 
more  than  ehildish  tricks.  The  mother,  out 
of  a  blind  affection  for  her  child,  took  them 
aU  for  growing  proofs  of  spirit  and  manli- 
ness, and  as  marks  of  an  extraordinary  and 
sprightly  genius.  Thus  the  family  were 
divided  upon  the  education  of  the  son,  and 
from  being  often  thwarted  in  his  measures 
about  him,  the  father  lost  his  authority,  and 
for  the  peace  of  his  family  winked  at  faults 
which  tne  good  man  saw  it  his  duty  to  cor- 
rect The  loss  of  parental  authority  begot 
want  of  filial  regard  to  the  father,  so  that 
the  boy  shooting  up  with  these  vicious 
habits  and  disregard  of  his  parent,  advanced 
from  reproaches  and  curses  to  blows,  when- 
ever the  unfortunate  old  man  ventured  to 
remonstrate  against  the  folly  and  nuidness 
of  his  son's  conduct.  The  mother  saw,  when 
it  was  too  late,  what  her  misguided  affection 
bad  produced,  and  how  to  her  fond  love  in 
childhood  the  man  made  the  base  return  of 
threatening  language  and  the  utmost  disre- 
gard ;  for  he  proved  too  hard  for  both  father 
and  mother  at  last.  The  father  having  a 
good  business,  wanted  John  to  learn  nis 
trade  of  a  tailor,  both  because  it  was  easiest 
and  cheapest  for  the  old  man,  and  a  sure 
source  of  good  living  for  the  son  whether  he 
beg^m  business  for  himself  or  waited  to 
succeed  the  father  after  his  death :  but  as 
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he  grew  up  his  evil  habits  increased,  and 
when  checked  by  his  father  in  his  mad 
career,  he  almost  put  the  good  old  man  to 
death  by  maltreatment  At  last,  provoked 
bevimd  all  endurance,  the  father  resolved  to 
rid  himself  of  him  by  sending  him  out  of 
the  country,  and  mam^ged  to  get  him  en- 
gaged to  serve  in  the  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  Brigadier  Newton.  While  in 
Flanders,  he  saw  in  passing  along  with  one 
of  his  brother  soldiera.  a  hen  at  a  little  dis- 
tance covering  her  chickens  under  her  wings, 
and  out  of  pure  wanton  and  malicious  mis- 
chief he  fired  his  musket  and  shot  the  hen. 
The  poor  woman  to  whom  it  belonged, 
startled  by  the  shot,  w^nt  out  and  saw  her 
hen  dead  ;  and  foUowing  the  young  soldier 
asked  him  to  pay  the  price  of  the  nen  and 
chickens,  for  both  were  lost  to  her,  and 
they  formed  a  great  part  of  her  means  of 
subsistence  ;  but  the  unfeeling  youth  would 
not  give  her  a  farthing — threatening  if  she 
annoyed  him  he  would  send  her  after  her 
hen  ;  upon  which  the  injured  old  woman 
predicted,  **  that  as  many  people  would  one 
day  gaze  in  wonder  on  ms  lifeless  body  as 
that  hen  had  feathers  on  hers."  Young 
Porteous  afterwards  left  the  army  and  re- 
turned to  London,  where  he  wrought  for 
some  time  as  a  journeyman  tailor ;  but  his 
evil  habits  brought  him  to  poverty,  and  he 
was  found  in  rags  by  a  friend  of  his  father's, 
who  wrote  to  the  old  man  to  remit  £10  to 
clothe  him  and  defray  his  travelling  charges 
to  Edinburgh,  which,  moved  by  the  com- 
passion of  a  father,  he  did,  and  when  John 
appeared,  the  kind-hearted  old  man  received 
bim  with  tears  of  joy,  and  embraced  him 
with  all  the  warmth  of  paternal  affection. 
Vainly  hoping  that  his  son  was  a  reformed 
man,  he  gave  up  his  business  to  him,  and 
agreed  that  he  snould  only  have  a  room  in 
the  house  and  his  maintenance  and  clothes. 
Young  Porteous,  thus  possessed  of  the  house 
and  tnide  of  the  father,  and  of  all  his  other 
goods  and  effects,  began  by  degrees  to 
neglect  and  maltreat  the  old  roan,  first,  by 
refusing  him  a  fire  in  his  room  in  the  middle 
of  winter,  and  even  grudging  him  the 
benefit  of  the  fire  in  the  kitchen.  In  addition 
to  this  he  disallowed  him  a  sufficiency  of 
victuals,  so  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
starved  to  death  with  cold  and  nunger.  In 
this  unhappy  condition  he  applied  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Trinity  hospitaL  John 
Porteous  having  been  for  some  time  in  the 
army,  and  being  known  to  be  possesseil  of 
no  small  courage  and  daring,  was  selected 
by  John  Campbell,  Lord-Provost  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  memorable  year  1715,  to  be 
drill  sergeant  of  the  city  guard,  as  it  became 
necessary  to  have  the  guard  well  disciplined 
and  made  as  effective  as  possible  in  that 
eventful  period  for  the  support  of  the  go- 
vernment and  the  protection  of  Edinburgh. 
In  this  office  he  discharged  his  duty  remark- 
ably well,  and  was  often  sent  for  by  the 
Lord  Provost  to  report  what  progress  his 
men  made  in  military  discipline.  'This  ^ve 
him  an  opportunity  of  meeting  sometmies 
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with  tt  gcnilewomaa  vho  bad  th«  chftr;^  of 
the  Lom  Provost's  hoUBC  aiid  funily,  with 
whnm  he  fell  dc«ply  in  love,  and  alter  pay- 
ing his  adJreBaes  tor  loina  time,  and  ptd- 
IHnmg  to  b«r,  he  wu  accepted,  and  tbey 
vere  luturied.  From  a  gnteful  aenae  i ' ' 
•ervicea,  ae  weU  aa  from  a  convictit.-  _. 
Parteoiu'  ability  For  tbs  office,  tbe  Lord 
PruToet  propoead  that  JofaoPorteous  should 
be  elected  one  of  the  captuns  of  the  city- 
guanl,  and  it  wan  agreed  to.  Thia  wia  a 
Bitualion  of  tnist  and  rea  pec  lability,  and 
wnuld  have  enabled  tbe  young  couple  to 
live  in  comfort  and  ease  if  the  buiband  bad 
conducted  himaelf  properly.  The  gentle- 
woman was  a  person  of  virtua  and  merit, 
but  was  unlucky  in  her  clioice  of  a  hua- 
band — Portmus  was  no  better  a  huaband 
than  he  ba<l  been  a  sun.  They  were  not 
Long  married  when  he  began  to  iQ-u9e  her. 
He  dragged  her  out  of  bed  by  the  hair  of 
the  head,  and  beat  her  tn  the  efl'iieion  of 
bloud.  The  whole  neighbourhood  were 
alarmed  >ometimeB  at  midnii^ht  by  her 
flhrieks  and  cries  ;  so  much  tm,  indeed,  that 
a  lady  living  above  them  was  oblieed  be- 
tween terms  to  take  a  lodging  elsenaere  for 
her  own  nuieL  Mrs  Porteons  wai  obliged 
to  separate  from  her  busbsnd,  and  thia  was 
her  requittal  for  bavins  been  tbe  occasion  of 
hii  advancement.  His  command  of  the 
oity.guard  gave  him  great  opportunities  of 
displaying  his  evil  temper,  and  manifesting 
his  unRoveniablo  passions-  Seldom  a  day 
passed  but  some  of  Ms  men  experienced  bis 
severity.  Thr  mob  on  all  public  occasions 
excit«d  bis  naturally  bad  temper,  and  on  all 
days  of  rejoicing  when  there  was  a  multitude 
from  tbe  country  as  weQ  as  from  the  town, 

and  tyranical  treatment  from  him.  The 
hatred  and  terror  of  him  increased  every 
year,  and  his  character  as  an  immoral  man 
~~a  known  to  everyliody,  sn  that  he  was 


the  position  in  which  Captain  Portrous 
stood  with  the  people  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  take  charge  of  tbe  execution  of  the 
Jaw  in  reference  lo  Andrew  Wibon,  which 
it  has  been  thought  proper  to  detail  before 
proceeding  to  narrate  tbe  eitnuirdinary 
events  tbat  (ollnwed.  and  which  indeed 
partly  serves  to  explain  the  cause  of  these 
events.  Andrew  Wilson,  George  Robert- 
son, and  William  Hall,  were  condemned 


1T36.  Hall  was  reprieved,  but  Wilson 
and  Robertson  were  left  to  suffer  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law.    A  plan  was 


tme  pena 


enable  tb<_ „  - 

tbe  Tolbo<ith  by  sawing  tbe  iron  bars  of  the 
window  ;  but  Wilson,  who  ia  described  as  a 
"  round  snuat  man."  stuck  fast,  and  before 
he  could  be  disentangled  the  guard  were 
alarmed.  It  is  said  that  Robertwm  wiah«l 
to  attempt  first  to  escape,  and  there  is  bttle 
doubt  he  would  have  succeeded,  but  he  was 
preventsd  by  WOtmi,  who  obelinately  re- 


solved that  he  himself  shoutd  hazard  tbe 

have  operated  powerfully  on  the  mind  of 
the  criminal,  who  now  accused  himself  ■■ 
the  more  immediate  cause  of  bis  coiouauioD^ 
fate.  The  Tolbootb  stood  near  to  At  Gilea' 
Church,  and  it  waa  customaiy  at  that  titna 
for  criminals  tn  be  conducted  on  the  last 
Sunday  they  bad  to  live  to  church  to  bear 
their  last  sermon  preached,  and  in  aocord- 
ance  with  this  practice  Wilson  and  Robat- 
aon  were  upon  Sunday  tbe  11th  of  Apdl 
carried  from  prison  to  the  Tolbootb  churci 
They  were  not  well  seated  there,  whan 
Wilson  boldly  attempted  to  break  out,  bj 
wrencbing  himself  out  of  the  hands  of  (lu 
four  armed  soldiers.  Finding  himself  di*> 
appointed  in  this,  bis  next  care  was  to  em- 
ploy the  aoliliere  till  Kobertaon  should 
escape  ;  this  he  effected  by  securing  two  tS 
them  in  his  amis,  and  after  caUing  out. 
••Sun,  Ofordu,  run  for  your  Jt^e/" 
snatched  hold  of  a  tbinl  with  his  teeth. 
Thereupon  Robertson,  after  tripping  up  the 
heels  oE  tbe  fourth  soldier,  jumped  out  of 
the  pew,  and  ran  over  tbe  tops  of  the  seati 
with  incredible  sgibty,  the  audience  openinj; 
a  way  for  him  sufHcient  to  receive  theDl 
both  ;  and  in  hurrying  outat  the  south  gata 
of  the  church,  be  stumbled  over  the  colleoti(m 
money.  Thence  he  reeled  and  staggered 
through  the  Parliament  Close,  and  got  down 
thebackataira,  which  have  now  disappeiLred, 
oft4!n  tripping  by  the  way,  but  had  not  time 
to  fall,  some  of  the  town-guard  being  cloH 
after  him.  He  crossed  tbe  Cowgate,  ran  up 
the  Horse  Wynd,  and  pmceedt^  along  tfaa 
Potterrow,  the  crowd  all  tbe  way  covering 
his  retreat,  who  by  this  ti 

guard  to  look  after  him.  In  tbe  Horn 
Wynd  there  was  a-horse  saddled,  which  ha 
would  have  mounted,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  owner.  Passing  the  Crosscauseway,  M 
got  into  the  King's  Park,  uid  took  tb« 
Duddingstune  road!  but  seeing  two  soldisca 
walking  that  way,  be  jumpeu  tbe  dyke  and 
'e  for  Clear  Bum.  On  coming  thare, 
ing  a  noise  about  the  house,  he  atopt 
t,  and  repawniig  the  dyke,  be  retook  ttia 
e  for  Duditingstone,  nnder  the  rooki, 
When  be  crossed  the  dyke  at  DuddingstoDe^ 
be  fainted  away:  but  after  reoeiving  soma 
refreshment,  the  nnt  he  bad  tasted  for  tbre* 
days,  he  paasad  out  of  town,  and  soon  after 
getting  a  botse,  he  rode  off,  and  was  itot 
afterwards  heard  of,  notwithstanding  > 
dili^^t  search  nude.  Upon  Robertson's 
^tting  out  of  tbe  church  door,  Wilson  wm 
mimediatflly  carried  out  without  hearing 
m,  and  put  in  dose  confinement  (o 
prevent  his  escape,  which  the  audienoa 
seemed  much  inclined  to  favour.  Notwith- 
ing  his  surprising  escape,   Itobertson 

bock  about  a  fortnight  wterwards,  and 

called  at  a  ctrtajn  house  in  tbe  neighbooT- 
build  of  Edinburgh.  Being  talked  to  by  the 
landlord  touching  the  risk  be  ran  by  hisim- 
ince,  and  that  if  caught  be  would  sufiw 
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he  thought  himself  indispeiijiably  bound  to 
pay  the  last  duties  to  his  beloved  friend 
Andrew  Wilson,  he  had  been  hitherto  de- 
tained in  the  country  on  that  account,  but 
he  W98  detennined  to  steer  another  course 
soon.  He  was  resolved,  however,  not  to  be 
hanged,  pointing  to  some  weapons  he  had 
about  him.  It  was  strongly  surmised  that 
plots  were  laid  for  favouring  Wilsons 
escape.  It  was  well  known  that  no  blood 
had  been  shed  at  the  robbery ;  that  all  the 
money  and  effects  had  been  recovered  except 
a  mere  trifle ;  that  Wilson  had  suffered 
severely  in  the  seizure  of  his  goods  on  several 
occasions  by  the  revenue  officers  ;  and  that, 
however  erroneous  the  idea,  he  thou^t  him- 
self justified  in  making  rejirisals.  Besides, 
Wilson's  conduct  had  excited  a  very  great 
sympathy  in  his  favour  ;  and  the  crime  for 
which  he  was  condemned  was  considered 
yery  venial  at  the  time  by  the  populace,  who 
hated  the  malt  tax,  and  saw  no  more  harm 
in  smuggling  or  in  robbing  a  collector  of 
excise,  than  in  any  matter  of  trifling  im- 
portance. The  magistrates  of  Edinburgh, 
m  order  to  defeat  aU  attempts  at  a  rescue, 
lodged  the  executioner  the  day  previous  in 
the  Tolbooth,  to  prevent  his  bemg  carried 
off ;  the  sentinels  were  doubled  outside  the 
prison;  the  officers  of  the  trained  bands 
were  ordered  to  attend  the  execution,  like- 
wise the  city  constables  with  their  batons  ; 
and  the  whole  city-guard,  having  ammuni- 
tion distributed  to  them,  were  marched  to 
the  place  of  execution  with  screwed  bayonets, 
and  to  make  all  sure,  at  desire  of  the  Lord, 
Provost,  a  battalion  of  the  Welch  Fusiliers, 
commanded  by  commissioned  officers, 
marched  up  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  took 
up  a  position  on  each  side  of  the  Lawnmar- 
ket ;  whilst  another  body  of  that  corps  was 
fAwfxd  under  arms  at  the  Canongate  guard. 
A  little  before  two  o'clock,  Porteous  came 
to  receive  Wilson  the  prisoner  from  the  cap- 
tain  of  the  cit^  prison.  He  w&s  in  a  terrible 
rage,  first  against  Wilson,  who  had  affronted 
his  soldiers,  and  next  against  the  mob,  who 
were  charmed  with  Wilson  s  generous  action 
in  the  church,  and  had  favoured  Robertson  s 
escape.  They  are  always  on  the  side  of 
humanity  and  mercy,  unless  they  are  en- 
gaged themselves.  Forteous  was  also  in- 
furiated because  the  Welch  Fusiliers  had 
been  brought  to  the  Canongate,  as  if  he  and 
his  guard  had  not  been  sufficient  to  keep 
down  any  riot  within  the  city.  The  mana- 
cles were'two  little  for  Wilsons *s  wrists,  who 
was  a  strong  powerful  man ;  and  when  the 
hangman  could  not  make  them  meet,  Por- 
teous flew  furiously  to  them,  and  snueezed 
the  poor  man,  who  cried  piteously  whilst  he 
continued  s(^ueezing  till  he  got  them  to  meet, 
to  the  exquisite  torture  of  the  miserable 
prisoner,  who  told  him  he  could  not  enter- 
tain ene  serious  thought,  so  necessary  to 
one  in  his  condition,  under  such  intolerable 
pain.  **  No  matter,"  said  Porteous,  *'your 
torment  wiU  soon  be  at  an  end."  **Well," 
said  Wilson,  **  you  know  not  how  soon  you 
may  be  placed  m  my  condition  :  God  Al- 
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mighty  forgive  yon  as  I  do."  This  cruel 
conduct  of  Porteous  still  more  embittered 
the  minds  of  the  populace,  who  were  suffici- 
ently exasperated  against  him  before  this, 
and  the  report  of  it  was  soon  spread  over 
town  and  country.  Porteous  conducted 
Wilson  to  the  gallows^  where  he  died  very 
penitent,  but  expressmg  more  sorrow  on 
account  of  the  common  frailties  of  life,  than 
the  crime  for  which  he  suffered.  His  body 
was  given  to  Ms  friends,  who  carried  it  over 
to  Pathhead  in  Fife,  where  it  was  interred  ; 
George  Robertson  having,  as  we  have  seen, 
rashly  attended  the  funeral  before  going 
abroad.  During  the  melancholy  procession 
of  the  criminal  and  his  guard,  accompanied 
by  the  magintrates,  ministers,  and  others 
from  the  Old  Tolbooth,  which  stood  in  the 
Lawnmarket,  to  the  scaffold,  which  was 
placed  in  the  Grassmarket,  there  was  not 
the  slightest  appearance  of  a  riot,  nor  after 
Wilson  had  been  suspended,  until  Ufe  was 
extinct,  did  the  least  manifestation  of  dis- 
turbance occur  on  the  part  of  a  vast  crowd 
of  people  collected  from  town  and  country 
to  witness  the  execution.  The  magistrates 
of  Edinburgh  had  retired  from  the  scaffold 
to  a  house  close  by ;  concluding,  with  reason, 
that  as  all  was  over  with  poor  Wilson,  no 
disturbance  could  then  happen,  and  the 
executioner  was  actually  on  the  top  of  the 
ladder  cutting  Wilson  down,  when  a  few 
idle  men  and  boys  began  to  throw  pebbles, 
stones,  or  garbage  at  him  (a  common  prac- 
tice at  that  time),  thinking  he  was  treating 
the  affair  rather  ludicrously  ;— whereupon 
Captain  Porteous,  who  was  in  very  bad 
humour,  became  highly  incensed  and  in- 
stantly resented,  by  commanding  the  city- 
guard,  without  the  slightest  authority  from 
the  magistrates,  and  without  reading  the 
riot  act  or  proclamation  according  to  law, 
to  fire  their  muskets,  loaded  with  ball,  and 
by  firing  his  own  fuzee  among  the  crowd, 
by  whicn  four  persons  were  killed  upon  the 
spot  and  eleven  wounded,  many  of  them 
dangerously,  who  afterwards  died.  The 
magistrates,  ministers,  and  constables,  who 
had  retired  to  the  first  storey  of  a  house 
fronting  the  street,  were  themselves  in 
danger  of  being  killed,  a  ball,  as  was  dis' 
covered  afterwards,  having  grazed  the  side 
of  a  window  where  they  stood.  The  Lord 
Provost  and  Magistrates  immediately  con- 
vened, and  ordered  Captain  Porteous  to 
be  apprehended  and  brought  before  them 
for  examination  ;  and  after  taking  a  precog- 
nition, his  Lordship  committed  Porteous  to 
close  imprisonment  for  trial  for  the  crime  of 
murder;  and  next  day  fifteen  sentinels  of 
the  guard  were  also  committed  to  prison, 
it  clearly  appearing,  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  firelocks  of  the  imrty,  that  they 
were  the  persons  who  had  discharged  their 
pieces  among  the  crowd.  In  the  month  of 
July  1736,  Captain  Porteous  was  put  on 
trial,  at  the  instance  of  the  Lord  Advocate 
of  Scotland,  before  the  High  Court  of  Justi- 
ciary, for  tne  murder  of  Charles  Husband 
and  twelve  other  persons  on  the  14th  ol 
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diy  step*  of  procedure,  having  been  Foand 
b;  the  unuumoiu  toids  of  tbe  jury,  gaUij. 
be  was,  on  the  ilOtli  of  July  ■entenced 
to  suffer  dea^  on  Wedntsday  tho  8lli 
<if  September  in  the  ume  year,  in  the 
Grauuuu-ket  of  Edinburgh — that  was,  about 
fivo  nmnthe  after  Wiison's  eiecution.  On 
the  26th  of  August,  the  Duke  uf  Newcaitle, 
one  o(  tbeSecretarieeof  State,  wrote  al^Cter 
to  the  Bwht  Hon.  the  Lord  JuBtice-Genenl, 
Jiuti«-0^,ud  other  Lords  of  Jueticuur. 
ol  whkh  die  following  is  a  copy  >-  "  My 
Lonta,  application  having  been  madt  '-  "  — 

lata  Capta 

of  Edinburgh,  a  prisoner 
of  death  in  tlie  gaol  of  that  dty,  I  am  com- 
manded to  signify  to  your  Lonliihip«  Her 
MajeMy's  plcaaun  that  the  execution  of  the 
■entence  proDounoed  against  the  said  John 
PorteouB  be  reopitvd  for  rii  veeks  from  the 
time  appointed  for  hii  execution.     1 1 


'  Od  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  Lords 
of  JuitJciary  granted  warrant  to  the  magis- 
tntea  rf  EdinDuish  for  stopping  tlie  eiecu- 
>n  of  Porteous  tiU  the  20th  day  id  October 


sone,  fell  a  breaking  the  d 

nammen  ;  but  making  no  great  progreas  in 

that  way,  they  got  toeetner  a   pucel  o( 


foUowi 


___  --  ^le  people  of  Scotland  wi 

duce  the  belief  that  the  government  did  not 
intend  to  cany  out  the  aenlenco  of  death 
■gainst  Porteous  at  all— that  it  was  merely 
a  pceliininar)'  step  to  his  pardon  and  libera- 
tion—and that,  so  far  from  condemning 
bim,  tbe  government  had  taken  uji  a  pre- 
judice agwnst  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  on 
account  of  tbe  proceedings,  and  in  some 
meaeure  against  all  Scotland.  A  number 
of  persons,  thtrefoni,  who  were  never  dis- 
oovered,  resolved  to  take  the  matter  into 
thmr  own  bands,  and  on  tbe  7th  of  Septem- 
ber 1736,  a  body  of  strangen,  suppOBed  to 
be  from  the  QouBtiea  of  Fife,  Stirling,  Perth, 


I'dock  at  night,  and 

ibursh  drummer  by 

.  „  his  drum  with  them, 

. e  (5  them  advandng  up 

into  the  Graatmarket,  commanded  tbe 
drummer's  son  to  beat  to  arma.  They  then 
sailed  oot,  "  Here  I  all  thoae  who  dare  to 
tiitagB  innocent  blood  1 "  Thii  ptobablf 
wai  a  n^al  for  t^dr  aoociates  to  fall  in. 
It  wai  Rdlowed  by  instantly  sbuttiiiK  np 
thagateiof  tlwcity,pa«iiU[BaanIaat  each, 
and  flying  aentinsls  at  all  places  where  a 
•orpriis  mi^t  be  expected,  while  a  separate 
detaahnuint  tbrew  themielTeB  upon,  and  dia- 
Bimed  the  city-guard ;  and  seizing  the  drum, 
beat  about  the  High  Street  to  notify  their 
•nooos  so  far  at  least.  At  that  instant,  a 
body  of  them  prtKeeded  to  the  Tolbooth, 


called  for  the  keejKT,  and  fl 
-^me,  fell  a  breaking  th'  ''- 
lammera  ;  but  making  m 


dried  bnlom,  whins,  with  other  combustibla 
and  hoam  oif  timber  and  a  Isairel  of  pib^ 
all  provioualv  provided  for  the  purpose,  and. 
taking  tbe  tlunbeaui  or  torches  from  tha 
city  umcers,  they  set  fire  to  die  pile.  When 
the  magistrates  appeared,  they  repulsed 
them  with  showers  oi  stonw,  and  threatened. 
if  they  continued  in  tha  streets  and  oSereo 
resistance,  Uiey  would  discbar^  platoons  of 
fire-arms  among  them ;  and  it  IB  even  re- 
ported they  placed  sentinels  oa  the  magis- 
trates to  watch  their  motions.  Upon  tbs 
prison  door  taking  fire,  two  gentlemen  made 
up  to  tbe  rioters,  and  remonstrated  with 
th«n  oa  tbe  imminent  djmger  of  setting  tha 
'lole  neighbourhood  on  fire,  insinuaUng 
._^t  this  outra^  was  likely  to  be  deeply 
resented,  and  might  bring  them  to  trouble  : 
'-  which  it  was  answered  that  they  should 
...kt  care  no  damage  should  be  done  to  tha 
cHy,  and  that  as  to  the  reat,  they  knew 
their  business,  and  that  they  (the  gentle- 
men) might  go  about  their's.  Before  the 
prison  tloor  was  burnt  down,  several  per- 
lons  niehed  through  tbe  flames,  ran  up 
itaiis,  demanded  the  keys  frem  the  keepers ; 
lod  though  they  could  scarcely  see  one 
.inothfT  for  the  smoke,  got  into  CaptaJn 
Portenus"  apartment,  calling  "  Where  is 
the  murdering  villain!"  Heissaidtohave 
answered,  "GenllBmen,  I  am  here;  but 
rou  going  to  do  with  me  7  "  When 

leieS,  "We  are  to  carry  you  to 

the  place  where  you  shed  so  muih  innocent 
blood,  and  hang  you."  He  begged  for 
mercy,  but  they  instantly  seised  and  pulled 
him  to  the  door  in  his  bedgown  and  c»p  ; 
and  as  be  struggled,  they  caught  him  by 
"  legs  and  dragged  him  to  the  foot  of  tha 
Ir,  while  others  set  all  the  rest  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  Tolbooth  at  liberty.  As 
I  Porteous  was  brought  to  the  street, 
set  nn  his  feet,  and  some  seiiod  him 
biEMt,  while  others  pushed  behind. 

..-t  thus  conducted  to  the  Bow-head, 

where  they  stopped  a  moment,  at  the  press- 
Bolici(«tJDn  oE  some  of  the  citizens,  on 
pretence  that  he  might  die  peaceably, 
but  really  that  time  might  be  gained,  at 
they  expected  the  Wekh  Fusiliers  averr 
moment  from  tbe  Canongate,  or  that  tha 
gairisoD  t^  tbe  Castle  would  come  to  Pot- 
(eoua'  relief-  By  this  time  some  who  ap- 
peared to  be  the  leaders  in  tbe  enterprise 
' ' '  'a  march,  and  he  was  hurried 
iw  and  to  the  gallows  stone. 
where  he  was  to  kneel,— to  confess  his  m 


be  was  led  (o  the  fatal  tree.  A  rope 
being  wanting,  Uiey  broke  open  a  shop 
in  the  Graaamarket,  and  took  out  a  cou 
of   Ripas,  fra  which   they  left   *  guinc* 
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on    the    counter,*   and    threw   the    one 
end  over  a  dyer's  cross  trees  close  by  the 

flace  of  execution.  On  seeing  the  rope, 
^orteous  made  remonstrances  and  caught 
hold  of  the  tree,  but  being  disengaged  they 
set  him  down,  and  as  the  noose  was  about 
to  be  put  over  his  head,  he  appeared  to 
^ther  fresh  spirit,  struggling  ana  wrench- 
mg  his  head  and  bod  v.  Hero  again  some 
citizens  appeured  for  him,  telling  that  the 
troops  bemg  now  in  full  march,  they  must 
all  expect  to  be  sacrificed,  and  that  the 
artillery  of  the  Castle  would  doubtless  be 
discharged  among  them.  The^  answered, 
"No  man  will  die  till  his  tmie  come." 
About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  twelve 
they  put  the  ro|)e  about  his  neck,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  pulled  up;  which  being  done, 
observing  his  himds  loose,  he  was  let  down 
again  ;  after  tying  his  hands  he  was  hauled 
up  a  second  time,  but  after  a  short  8])ace, 
having  wrought  one  of  his  hands  loose,  he  was 
let  down  once  more,  in  order  to  tie  it  up 
and  cover  his  face.  Stripping  him  of  one  of 
the  shirts  he  had  on,  they  wrapped  it  about 
Ids  head,  and  got  him  up  a  thurd  time  with 
loud  huzzas  and  a  ruff  oi  the  drum.  After 
lie  had  hung  a  long  time,  they  nailed  the 
rope  to  the  tree ;  then  formally  saluting 
one  another,  grounding  their  arms,  and 
another  ruff  of  the  drum,  they  separated, 
retired  out  of  town,  and  numbers  of  them 
were  seen  riding  off  in  bodies  well  mounted 
to  different  quarters,  leaving  the  body  hang- 
ing till  near  five  next  morning.  Neither 
the  two  gentlemen  who  conversed  with  the 
rioters  at  the  Tolbooth,  nor  those  who  were 
sent  out  by  the  magistrates  to  see  if  they 
knew  any  of  them,  could  say  thev  had  ever 
seen  any  one  of  them  before,  tnough  the 
flames  of  the  fire  at  the  Tolbooth  door 
rendered  it  as  light  as  noonday  ;  so  that  it 
was  generally  believed  no  citizen  acted  any 
principal  part  in  the  tragedy ;  though,  in- 
deedj  it  is  certain  that  many  of  the  burgesses 
and  mhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  led  by  curi- 
osity, went  to  the  streets  to  behold  the  sur- 
prising boldness  and  incredible  extravagance 
of  the  scene.  Upon  the  whole,  it  would 
seem  that  the  rioters  were  a  body  of  gentle- 
men and  others  in  disguise,  some  having 
mason's  aprons,  others  joiner's,  flesher's, 
shoemaker's,  dyer's,  and  those  of  other 
trades,  who  had  concerted  their  plot  with 
judgment,  conducted  it  with  secrecy,  exe- 
cuted it  with  resolution  and  manly  daring, 
and  completed  the  whole  in  the  short  space 
of  two  hours  with  unparalleled  success. 

PRATT,  John,  Esq.,  of  Glentarkie,  was 
bom  in  the  year  1768,  and  died  at  Kirkcaldy 
on  the  13th  January  1847.  Mr  Pratt  had 
long  been  identified  with  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  district,  and  as  long  had  he 
'  been  known  and  admired  for  those  properties 
which  constitute  the  true  man  of  business. 

*  The  person  who  did  this  was  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Bruce,  belonging  to  Anstruther,  fiho 
returned  some  time  after  to  the  town,  and  was 
well-known  to  the  late  Mrs  Black,  the  mother  of 
the  late  Admiral  WllUam  BUok. 
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Gifted  with  a  clear  and  vigorous  intellect, 
he  soon  saw  the  way  to  success,  and  that  he 
as  sedulously  pursued.  Acute  and  pene- 
trating, he  was  equally  enterprising  and  in- 
dustrious, while  his  oldest  acquaintance 
esteemed  him  for  accuracy,  honesty,  and 
fairness  in  all  his  commercial  dealinj^ 
This,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  was  dis- 
covered by  a'  large  banking  establishment 
that  entrusted  hun  with  the  issue  of  their 
notes,  and  the  granting  of  money  accommo- 
dations, before  any  agency  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  Kirkcaldy.  We  are  not  to 
wonder,  then,  that  these  talents  and  habits 
secured  for  him  such  imminent  success,  and 
such  a  high  mercantile  reputation,  not  only 
in  his  own  vicinity,  but  as  far  as  nls  trans- 
actions extended.  Nor  did  he  only  benefit 
himself — he  ^ave  judicious  counsel  to  some, 
seasonable  aid  to  other?,  and  an  example  of 
activity  to  all ;  and,  livmg  as  he  did  the  last 
of  his  day,  his  memonr  was  long  cherished, 
and  his  loss  long  felt,  by  a  numerous  class  of 
neighbours,  and  an  extensive  circle  oi 
friends. 

PKINGLE,  Jakes,  was  bom  in  the  par- 
ish of  Collessie  on  the  11th  December  1803w 
At  the  Parochial  School  of^  Kettle  having 
received  an  ordinary  education,  he  was,  in 
his  seventeenth  year,  apprenticed  to  a  mill- 
wright For  many  years  he  prosecuted  this 
occupation  in  the  aistrict  of  his  nativity. 
From  his  youth  he  has  cherished  an  en- 
thusiastic love  of  poetry  and  composed 
verses.  In  1853  he  pubb'shed  a  duodecimo 
volume  entitled,  "Poems  and  Songs  on 
Various  Subjects.*' 

PRINGLE,  John,  mariner,  Newton- 
Bushel,  Devonshire,  was  bom  in  Pathhead, 
by  Kirkcaldy,  on  the  19th  May  1760,  where 
he  learned  the  weaving  business,  at  that  time 
a  flourishing  one.  When  he  came  to  man- 
hood he  married,  and  the  issue  of  that  mar- 
riage was  the  late  John  Pringle,  better 
known  among  his  companions  as  Jack 
Pringle,  who  died  at  Kirkcaldy  a  few  weeks 
ago  (1864).  Shortlv  after  the  birth  of  the 
younger  Pringle,  which  was  in  1795,  a  regi- 
ment of  Highlanders  came  to  Kirkcaldy, 
and  the  frail  Mrs  Pringle  left  her  husband, 
and  eloped  with  one  of  the  kilted  semants 
of  the  regiment  This  event  so  afflicted 
poor  Pringle  that  he  at  once  abandoned  his 
business  and  entered  the  Royal  Navy.  like 
all  boys  brought  up  in  seaport  towns,  Pringle 
soon  felt  himself  at  home  on  board  a  ship, 
where,  by  bis  activity,  his  exemplary  con- 
duct, and  good  seamanship,  he  ultimately 
became  coxswain  to  England's  greatest 
naval  hero,  the  immortal  Nelson,  with  whom 
he  was  a  great  favourite,  as  well  as  being  his 
constant  attendant  in  all  his  battles.^  A 
picture  of  Lord  Nelson  was  once  exhibited, 
standing  on  his  victorious  quarter-deck,  re- 
ceiving the  swords  of  the  vanquished  officers 
of  a  French  and  Spanish  fleet  which  he  had 
just  conquered,  Pnn^le  being  immediately 
behind  him  in  fightmg  trim,  that  is,  half 
naked,  and  bojeheaded  and  barefooted,  to 
whom  Nelson  was  handing  iword   arter 
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■word  icflpectlTelj  an  he  received  them,  and 
irhich  Pnngle  bundled  up  under  hi»  arm 
with  u  much  lany  froid  aa  if  he  had  be«n 
bundling  up  so  many  aticka  into  >  tacgoL 
We  nay  mention,  aa  a  linguUr  coincidence 
in  those  etran^^  eventful  timcg,  that  oh) 
Prinj:le  nnoe,  and  once  only,  came  in  con- 
tact with  his  faithleaa  nife,  and  that  wu 
upon  Uia  ocCBBion  of  the  regiment  of  her 
puamourembarking  for  a  plaw  be;and  >e»», 
when  he  WM  put  on  boua  the  verr  ship  in 
which  I^inglewua  uilob  Jack,  bowever, 
with  tin  maffnanimity  of  a  true  British 


.,  but 

the  good  thiols  SoweiL  To  return  to  bis 
infant  win  :  Old  Pringle,  on  leaving  Kirk- 
caldy to  become  a  nuui-of-war'a  man,  gave 
hia  child  in  charge  \jO  his  mother,  the  in- 
fant's grandmother,  then  living  at  Path- 
head,  where  he  grew  up  to  boyhood.  He, 
too,  became  a  weaver  and  a  rover,  and,  like 
hii  father,  went  to  sea  ;  but  not  taking  with 
it  eu  welL  the  youth  enlisted  into  the  42nd 
Highlanders,  and  wae  present  with  that 
gallant  corps  at  the  batlJB  of  Waterloo,  (or 
whioh  he  received  the  Waterloo  medaL  Ten 
years  aftarwanls  younc  Pringle  was  dis- 
charged, and  his  perioiTof  service,  together 
with  the  two  years  allowed  for  Waterloo, 
entitled  him  to  a  pension  of  Is  2jd  per 
diem,  which  he  enjoyed  from  the  date  of  his 


jf  Wales.    Mr  Fringle  died  at 
Newton  BusheL  in  the  month  of  June  1663 
having  attained  the  extraordinaiy  age  of 
'^3  on  the  19th  of  May  preceding. 

PVPER.  WlLUAM,  LL.D-,  late  Pw- 
feuor  of  Humanity  in  the  UniversitF  of 
St  Aodiews,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Eathen,  Abeideenshire,  in  1797,  and  hecaoM 

itodent  in  Marischal  College,  AbeideMl. 

)  was  Parochial  Schoolmaster  of  Laureuoa- 
kirk  from  1815  to  1817 ;  was  then  traoa- 
Uted  to  Mavbote,  and  in  1820  to  the  Gram- 
mar Bchool  of  Glasgow.  In  1822  be 
succeeded  Mr  Jam«  Gra;  in  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh,  which  poeiUon  be 
worthily  occupied  until  1841  On  the  22d 
of  October  that^ear  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  ofHumanity  in  theabove  University  in 
a  to  Dr  Gillespie,  which  he  occupied 

than  sixteen  yeais,  having  died  on 

the  7th  January  Igtil.      In  the  strictest 
of  the  words,  Dr  PjMr  wi 


tact  of  his  own  fortune ;  be  ros 
alone.  A  strong  sense  of  duty  w 
his  strongest  < ' ■—-->■--  — > 


Yingleand  his  father,  thecoiswi 

owing  lo  the  ealrangement  of  the  latter 
from  the  drcumataocea  detailed  above, 
never  had  much  intercoune  with  each  other, 
and  latterly  it  may  be  said  none  at  all. 
Whether  the  name  of  Kirkcaldy  had  be- 
ODtue  distasteful  to  him  owin^  to  his  ntfe'i 
inSdelity  is  not  known,  but  it  u  certain  that 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  long  life,  he 
had  no  cotreapondeQCe  whatever  with  his 
native  place.  Old  Pnngle,  whilt 
vice  of  the  Royal  Navy,  which  he  entered 
at  the  ageof  twentyone.tookanactivepi  ' 
in  many  of  onr  celebrated  naval  actions,  a 
among  others,  those  of  the  Nile,  TrafaJgj 


lehadi 


pension  grant 


him,  and  at  the  mature  age  of  ninety-two 
entotd  into  a  second  marriage-  His  wife 
survives  him.  Prior  to  his  last  illness, 
although  be  Wai  rather  infirm,  stiU  bis 
mental  faculdea  were  unimpaired^  and  he 
used  to  diapla7  those  social  qualities  which 
rmdeied  bun  so  agreeable  a  companion  and 
■o  greatlrdiitu^iushed  him  asa  brave  sailor 
in  eariy  life.  On  his  birthday,  for  several 
yssn  past,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  t^dng  a 
cummer's  drive  round  the  town  of  Newton 
Bushel  in  company  vrith  his  wife,  and  they, 
an  amiable  old  couple,  who  were  much  and 
Justly  respected  by  their  townspeople,  were 
the  obao'ved  of  uX  obeervers,  and  heartil; 
ooDgratnlated  at  each  appeanuce.  Mr 
Piincla  look  part  in  the  demonstntioiu  of 
the  lOUl  Uaich  1863  at  Newton  Abbot  on 
tlw  oaoMuni  ol  Uie  mattiage  of  tbs  Frinoe 
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persons  oj 
justice  attribute  a  certain  eteiimesi 
and  even  severity  with  which  he  is  stated  lo 
have  discharged  his  functions  as  a  sohooi- 
~~~ster.  The punctuaUty, alacrity, ondani- 
ty  whidi  distinguished  him  in  his  foimsr 
capacity  he  carried  with  him  to  his  higher 
poet  at  St  Andrews.  His  (irompt  and 
powerful  elocution  found  here  a  more  con- 
p;enial  field  for  ite  exercise.  He  hod  a  high 
idea  of  philological  study  as  one  o[  the  meat 
effective  instruments  of  mental  discipline, 
and  this  idea  he  strove  to  reduce  to  praotiea 
ID  his  instructions.  The  tinge  of  severitj 
traceable  in  bis  earlier  career  is  stated  to 
have  been  greatly  softened  during  his  ac^ 
demie  life.  While  insisljng  on  thoroogh 
preparation  and  a  nell  grounded  knowledga 
if  the  Latin  tong;ue,  he  is  stated  to  bava 
niltivated  with  Bs  students  most  friendly 
relations,  and  he  certainly  had  at  heart  their 
as  well  as  intellectual  advancemsQl 
a  himself  a  tborough  classical  scholar 
of  the  older  stamp,  and  the  extent  and  select- 
ness  of  his  librajy  showed  that  he  was  de- 
voted through  hfe  to  the  studies  which  ha 
professed.  It  does  not  detract  from  his 
reputation  aa  a  teacher  to  say  that  ha  did 
not  attain  to  that  mastery  of  the  wide  raon 
of  philological  attainment  which  falls  to  wa 
lot  of  but  a  few.  As  a  man  of  busineas  he 
was  clear,  temperate,  and  sagadoua;  ami 
the  University  Library  was  for  some  time 
indebted  for  ita  orderly  management  In  HO 
small  measure  to  his  gratuitous  servicea. 
By  his  colleagues  he  was  prized  as  an  abla 
and  friendly  coadjutor  ;  but  for  some  yeaiB 
on  insidious  diseaaehad  deprived  the  collegv 
of  his  services,  and  his  fnends  in  a  gruit 
measure  of  his  society.  His  decline  was 
rapid,  and  the  close  sudden  and  tranquiL 
He  left  a  lasting  proof  of  his  interett  in  thii 
College  by  the  bequcat  of  £000  to  found  a 
boisary,  which  came  into  operatjou  Scaoon 
1862. 
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RAMSAY-BROWN,  Jamm  Andrew, 

MftrqaiA  of  Dalhousie,  waa  bom  on  tbe  22d 
Ajiril  1812.  This  Doblaman  wu  ccmaected 
with  Fife  by  marrism.  Ho  waa  the  boo  of 
thsDitithEArl  of  DiilhcHiiie.inoTefaiiuliarir 
known  in  Scotland  m  the  "  Laird  o'  Cock- 
pen,"  from  hia  repreHenting.  in  right  of 
poB««gion,  it  not  of  deacent,  the  hero  of  t, 
certain  humorous  vag  wbooe  conrtahip  Ijy 
no  mung  ran  Bmoothly.  Loid  Dalhonaie 
rather  prided  hiuiBelf  upon  hie  Micestry,  and 
hiB  intimates  nould  my  of  him  that  he  was 
FTOud  of  being  a  Ramsay,  than  of 
lioremor-Ghinerat  of  India.  He  wa*, 
UoweTer,  but  the  third  gon,  aad  in  euly 
youtb  had  no  eiprctations  of  asaumine  the 
diirnities  of  either  Earl  of  Dalhousis  w 
Laird  of  Cockpen.  With  ftU  the  «orid 
before  him,  aa  it  |>re8enta  itself  to  tbe  vision 
of  a  joaneer  son,  the  future  statesman  was 
sent  to  Harrow,  and  from  Harrow  pro- 
ceeded to  Ohriat  Church,  Ostord,  where  in 
1833  he  took  his  degree  with  honoun.  It  is 
not  long  sinoe  there  was  piibUshed  a  list  of 
distinguished  persona  who,  having  belonged 
to  ttiis  coUefre,  were,  in  keeping  with  a  late 
ordinance,  deoted  honoraiy  students  of 
Christ  Church.  Among  these  wiU  be  found 
Lord  Stanhope  wlio  gmduated  in  1827  ; 
Sir  George  C.  Lewis,  who  passed  in  1829 ; 
Hr  GladjjtonCL  whose  decree  bears  the  date 
of  1832  i  together  with  the  noble  trio— Lords  ; 
El^n,  Canning,  and  Dalhousie— who  teok 
their  boDOUrv  in  IKIS,  What  other  college 
Is  there  in  either  University  that  can  boast 
of  suob  a  family  of  Statesmen?  Also,  that, 
with  the  eioepWon  of  Sir  George  Lewis, 
who  went  over  to  the  Whtgs,  all  these 
■Utesmen  were  foUowers  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
were  introduced  by  him  into  public  life,  and 
were  formed  in  bis  nchooL  Forhaps  the 
fact  that  Peel  himself  bad  been  of  Christ 
Church,  and,  under  the  new  system  o!  eia- 

obtain  the  standing  of  a  "DoubU 
tnav  oeoount  t"  >•■-  -  " 
inclined  to  mt 
■ame  etandani,  to  look  with  espnoia]  favour 
on  the  political  aspirations  of  a  Double  First, 
and  to  extend  his  confidence  in  the  neit 
degree  to  those  who  had  simply  taken  hon- 
ours at  Christ  Churoh.  Lord  Ramaay 
seized  the  first  opportunity  that  presented 
itself  to  plunge  into  his  element,  which  was 
pohtics.  In  tbe  election  for  the  Parliament 
of  1835  hs  contested  the  repTBSentatioD  of 
Edinburgh,  (where,  of  oourse,  be  bad  a  great 
Influence),  with  Sir  John  Campbell  and  Mr 
Ai^ercromby,  the  Whig  Solicitor-General 
and  the  Speaker  elect  of  the  House  of  Com- 
moDB.  He  fdJIed,  but  was  by  no  means  dis- 
oouragwl,  as  appears  from  the  following 
sentenoe  in  one  ol  his  speecheH,  which  gived 
some  inilication  of  stmng  purpose  and  de- 
tetmined  effort:— "I return  to  oiy  ow] 
■u)ti,"lieisid,  "— "-  '•- •= 


his  br^ad  upo 


inbefnund."  Thatdaya 


ever  afterwards  beir 


to  every  man  who  feds  thai  be  baa  not  to  re- 
proach himself  that  he  has  bnried  hia 
talent  in  the  earth  ;  that  so  far  as  in  him  1^ 
he  bos  done  his  duty  to  his  country,  hia 
fellows,  and  himself  ;  aiul  that  having  cast 
the  waters  be  haa  only  In 
mfidence  the  day  when  it 

on  the  acceesion  of  Her  Majesty,  Lord 
Ramsay  ^ined  it  as  a  membeT  for  the 
county  of  Hoddingtoo,  though  he  did  not 
retain  his  seat  long.  He  wan  aiUed  raiiy  in 
the  next  year  to  the  Upper  House,  in  cnn- 
sei)uence<rf  the  death  of  bis  father.  Whether 
in  the  Lower  or  in  tbe  Upper  House,  Lord 
Dalhousie  nevershons  miicn  in  debatsj  but 
bis  administralJve  faculty  and  business 
habits  were  soon  recognised  by  tbe  chiefs  of 
his  party,  and  he  was  marked  as  a  poanbie 
minister.  In  1S43,  liowever,  an  opportunity 
served.  Mr  Gladstone  rose  to  the  Presid- 
ency of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Lord  Ual- 
housie  took  hia  iJace  as  Vice-Preaident. 
Then  again,  when  his  chief  migned  the 
Presidenoy  m  1845,  Lord  Dalhousie  reumed 
in  his  stead,  and  occupied  the  same  office, 
not  only  during  ttie  Temoindccnl  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  term  of  Government,  but  also  nndcr 
L(^  John  Rnssell,  who  begged  him  to  ro. 
tam  bis  post.  Thu  was  a  compliment  paid 
to  the  untiring  enwgy  and  remarkable 
administrative  ability  which  Lord  Dalhousie 
had  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  his  depart- 
ment, at  a  time  when  tbe  sudden  develop- 
ment of  the  railway  system  and  ^b  tranoi- 
tion  to  a  new  commercial  era  hod  created  on 
immense  amount  of  Work  that  Botelytued 
the  resourcea  of  hie  Office.  His  power  of 
work  was  unlimited  ;  he  was  among  tba 
first  to  arrive  at  his  office  and  the  laat  to  go 
away,  i^ten  extending  his  labours  to  two 
and  three  o'clock  of  the  following  momint;. 
In  tbuee  years  he  thoroughly  studied  th« 
railway  system  and  all  that  it  involves  in 
the  way  of  intorcommunication ;  he  rnads 
himself  acquainted  with  every  detail  of  out- 
lay, of  mans^ment  and  of  returns ;  he 
framedrules  for  the  preparation  ofthel^rion 
of  Bills  that  were  presented  to  Parliamsnt 
in  the  height  of  tbe  mania  :  and  thus  giviiw 
his  mind  to  the  great  public  works,  as  well 
as  to  the  vast  trade  of  this  oountiy,  he  was 
educatuig  himself  Cor  the  govemm>.>nt  of  an 
empire  lees  advanced  in  civilisation^  and 
espe«ally  needing  the  creation  of  similar 
public  works  for  the  development  of  its  re- 
Bources.  He  was.  in  fact,  after  a  short  but 
active  aiiprenticrahiji  at  tbe  Board  of  Trade, 
offered  the  splendicl  position  of  Governor- 
General  of  India,  as  successor  to  Lord  Har- 
dinge.  He  acoeptad  tbe  oSer,  and  arrived 
at  CalcutU  on  the  l»h  of  January  1S48. 
Everything  that  he  did  was  conducted  un 
the  principle  of  personal  fmnkneaa  and  pub- 
lic understandin^,aTrry  curious  illustration 
of  which  is  mentioned  by  Sir  Charles  Napier 
himself.  When  the  old  lion  of  Meeanee 
was  sent  to  take  the  chief  Dommand  of  tha 
Indian  ^mj  hs  went  with  *  npntktion  (oc 
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improotibility  uid  qiutmlHiic  which  omild 
■cutxiy  have  be«D  verf  comfortable  to  his 
future  cnllokfrueB.  On  tbeir  fint  interview 
Lord  DftUioiuia  ncuived  him  in  the  fnuik- 
eat  miuiner  :  be  laid,  half -laughing,  th&t  be 
luui  been  told  in  ever  to  many  Irtteni  to  be- 
ware of  this  Tartar.  "1  have  been  warned, 
Sir  Chorlee,  not  to  let  yon  encroach  on  my 
authority,"  and  he  added.  "  I  ahall  take 
d— — d  good  care  that  you  ahatl  noL"  The 
brusque  cordiality  of  this  addreee,  waa  veiy 
characteristic  of  Lord  Dalhnueie.  Perhaps 
anothermanin  hi*  place '"- ■■ 


diJihcratiiip 


IDplim, 


inty  and  thwart  his  influen 
occasion  rose.    It  w      -     -     •  > 
hoiuie's  ayatem  to  avi 

ice  aa  aoon  m  possible,  and  to  have  an  open 
andentandingonallpomta.  TbeconsequeDCs 
was  that  few  pubhc  men  have  fou|(ht  their 
way  upwards  with  ao  Uttle  of  oppoeition  and 
vaid  ao  much  general  anplttuse.  The  boat 
accouDt  of  what  Lord  Dalhousie  pro|>flBed 
to  biBiself,  and  what  he  effected  as  fiover- 
Dor-Ueaeral,  will  be  found  in  the  celebrated 
Minute  which  he  drew  up,  reviewing  hia 
admiaisCrallan  in  India  from  January  1S43 
— ome  forty 


'ffi"' 


a[>ers  ever  penned.     Beginning 
vign  pohc;  and  the  wan  to 


with  his  foreign  . 

which  he  WM  compelled,  —  „ 

of  hia  conqueats.  From  oonqueet  he  natur- 
aUy  proceeds  to  annexation,  and  between 
the  two,  boaab  that  he  haa  added  to  the 
dominion  of  tbe  Queen  no  tesa  than  four 
great  kingdoms,  besides  a  number  of  minor 
prindpaliCiea.  Uf  the  lour  kingdoms,  Pegu 
and  the  Puniaub,  belong  to  the  list  of  eon- 

rsta ;  while  Nsg;>are  and  Oude  belong  to 
clam  of  anneiations,  to  which  claaaalso 
we  must  add   the  acquidtioo  of   Sattara, 
Jhwiai,  and  Berar.     It  was  leaa,  however, 
"      JW  territory  that  ho 


D  the  acquis 
looked  with  prii 
be  adopted  for  develnping  the  reeoui 


'hich 


.  tnd  improving  the  admioistnt- 
tion  of  tbe  Government  He  could  point 
to  railways  pbnued  on  an  euormoua  acale, 
and  partiv  commenced  :  to  4000  miles  of 
electric  telegraph  spread  over  India,  at  an 
expense  of  uttle  more  than  £50  a-mile  i  to 
2000  miles  of  road,  bridged  and  metuled 
nearly  the  whole  distance  from  Calcutta  to 
Peehawur ;  to  the  opening  of  the  Ganges 
Canal,  the  hirgeat  of  the  kind  in  the  woifd  : 
to  the  Progreaa  of  the  Puniaub  Canal,  and  of 
many  other  unportant  worka  of  irrigation  all 
over  India;  aawellastothereorganiiatinnof 
anofficialdepartmentnf  publicworks.  Kee|>- 
iug  equal  pace  with  theae  public  woika,  he 


Hill,  whereby  a  letter  (roni  Peahawur  to 
Cape  Gimorin,  or  from  Assam  to  Surrachee, 
b  now  conreyed  for  jd,  or  l-16th  of  the  old 


in  and  of  pi 


id  of  prison  disdpliiie ;  to  the  oigaol- 
of  the  Legislative  Coimeil ;  to  ths 
rsKirma  which  it  Md  decreed,  audi  aa  per- 
mitting Hindoo  widows  to  many  again,  and 

relieving  all  persons  from  tbe  risk  of  toiMt- 
ing  property  by  a  change  of  rebaion.  Theae 
are  but  a  few  of  the  incidenta  of  hui  adminis- 
tration, and,  knowinif  how  much  tbey  were 
due  to  hia  own  intelligence  and  enenrr.  he 
might  well  regard  tbem  with  pride. 
ia,  perbapa,  none  of  our  living  stj 
who  bave  succeeded  ao  entirely  in  breaking 
away  from  the  thralilom  of  red  tape,  risuK 
above  forma,  and  directing  everything  witE 
aminule  auperintendence  that  nothins  coold 
escape.  In  caning  out  theae  mulu|died 
plane  he  made  himself  to  a  certain  extent 
independent  of  his  subordinates ;  he  did 
their  work ;  he  wm  a  lurt  of  aatocnt  who 
broke  through  all  the  officialism  which  i^ 
perhaps,  one  of  the  necessaiy  evils  of  a  frea 
Government.  He  was  a  king  in  the  sens« 
which  Mr  Cariyle  admiree — one  who  actl 
for  himself,  and  who  comes  directly  into  con- 
tact with  the  governed.  His  conatitutioa 
was  not  strong,  and  it  broke  down  under 

tains  for  health  but  found  it  not.  He  had, 
in  1S53,  sent  his  wife  home  also  in  bad 
health  ;  but  she  had  died  on  the  homeward 
voyage,  and  the  Erst  intimation  he  had  of 
her  death  was  from  the  newsboys  shouting 
tbe  announcement  in  the  atreets  of  Calcutta 
It  was  a  dreadful  shock,  and  ate  long  it 
seemed  doubtful  whether  he  himself  should 
survive  the  fatigue  of  a  voyage  home,  or 
whether  he  might  not  even  die  before  the 
arrival  of  hia  auccesaor.  It  waa  when  hia 
health  was  tbua  destroyed  that  the  home 
authorities  decided  to  depose  the  Kins  of 
Uude  and  occupy  his  kingdom.  Lord  Dal- 
housie  might  have  handed  this  duty  over  ta 
his  HuocesBor  with  all  the  obloquy  which 
muat  necessarily  have  attended  the  eieco' 
tion  of  it.  On  the  contraiy,  he  wrote  to  tba 
Court  of  Directors  to  say  that  if  his  Bervicea 
were  required  he  would  still  clo  the  work 
before  leaving  bis  peat,  and  hia  iaat  days  in 
India  were  given  to  that  work  of  his  which 
ban  been  moat  questdoned,  and  which  haa 
brought  upon  him  not  a  little  obloquy.  In 
so  far  aa  we  are  able  to  pronounoe  upon  the 

Sieation,  ws  believe  that  th«  anneialion  of 
ude  was  an  absolute  Deoeinty,  although 
we  may  critidae  the  manner  in  whioh  onr 
acquisition  was  afterwards  defended.  Lord 
EUauborough  was  inclined  to  doubt  the 
justice  of  the  occupation.  It  aeema  to  na 
that  be,  least  of  all  men,  ought  to  have 
raised  toat  doubt.  Even  hia  great  friend 
Sir  Charlei  Napier  wrote,  "  we  hate  no 
right  to  Buie  Scmde,  yet  we  shall  do  so,  and 
a  laj  adranbeeoua,  ONtol,  fanmane  nsca 
ofnuoalitritwiUba."  On  the  3Mb  at  Feb- 
rua(7  1BB6,  Lord  Canning  comnuoioed  bl* 
ragn  over  Indiik  and  on  the  6tb  of  Mardi 
Lord  Dalhouaie  left  Calcutta.  The  day  be- 
fore his  departure  he  raoeivad  an  addreai 
from  the  inhabitants,  to  which  he  made  a 
vKtj  hMohins  raply.  After  rsoantnlfttiiig 
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some  of  his  servioes,  and  warning  his  hearers 
that  we  have  learnt  by  hard  experience  how 
A  very  small  difference  with  a  native  power 
may  rapidly  darken  and  swell  into  a  storm 
of  war ;  reminding  them,  also,  of  the  insur- 
rection which  they  had  seen  rise  in  the  midst 
of  them  like  an  exhalation  ^m  the  earth, 
and  **  how  cruel  violence,  worse  than  all  the 
excesses  of  war,  may  be  suddenly  committed 
by  men  who  to  the  very  da^  on  which  they 
broke  out  in  their  frenzv  of  blood  have  been 
regarded  as  a  simple,  harmless,  and  timid 
race,  not  bv  the  Government  alone,  but  even 
by  those  who  knew  them  best,  were  dwelling 
among  them,  and  were  their  earliest  victims^ 
— sentences,  these,  which  were  curiously 
illustrated  after  but  one  short  year — he  ex- 
pressed his  confidence  in  the  continuance  of 
peace,  and  then  referred  to  himself  person- 
ally in  the  following  touching  language  : — 
'*  You  have  made  Kindly  allusion  to  the 
future  that  may  await  me.  J  do  not  seek 
to  fathom  that  future.  My  only  ambition 
has  long  been  to  accomplish  the  task  which 
lajjT  before  me  here,  and  to  bring  it  to  a  close 
with  honour  and  success.  It  has  been  per- 
mitted to  me  to  do  so.  I  have  played  out 
my  part ;  and,  while  I  feel  that  m  my  case 
the  principal  act  in  the  drama  of  my  life  is 
ended.  I  shall  be  well  content  if  the  curtain 
should  drop  now  upon  my  public  course. 
Nearlv  thirteen  vears  have  passed  away 
since  I  first  entered  the  service  of  the  Crown. 
Through  all  these  years,  with  but  one  short 
intervaJ,  public  employment  of  the  heaviest 
responsibility  and  labour  has  been  imposed 
upon  me.  I  am  wearied  and  worn,  and 
have  no  other  thought  or  wi^^h  than  to  seek 
the  retirement  of  which  I  stand  in  need,  and 
which  is  all  I  am  now  fit  for.*'  On  the  next 
day  he  embarked,  attended  to  the  landing- 
place  by  a  large  concourse  of  friends,  who 
were  full  of  sympathy  and  sorrow.  They 
toied  to  cheer  as  toe  boat  pushed  off,  but  the 
cheer  was  a  failure.  They  were  unfit  to  do 
anything  but  bow  a  farewelL  From  that 
moment,  to  use  his  own  image,  the  curtain 
dropped  upon  him.  He  hod  but  too  trulv 
calculated  nis  strength.  The  farewell  which 
he  had  found  it  so  hard  to  utter  was  an 
eternal  one.  The  Marquis  of  Dalhousie 
died  at  Dalhousie  Castle,  Mid-Lothian,  in 
1860,  in  the  4dth  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  cousin.  Fox  MauleRamsay^, 
the  present  Earl,  who  was  bom  at  Brechm 
in  1801.  Mr  F.  M.  Ramsay's  early  education 
was  received  at  the  Chaxter  House,  from 
which  he  entered  the  armvas  Ensign,  and  for 
some  time  served  in  Canaaa.  On  returning  to 
England  he  entered  Parliament  as  Memoer 
for  Perthshire  in  18^^,  and  subsequently 
was  Under-Secretary  for  home  affairs. 
Having  lost  his  seat,  he  afterwards  repre- 
sented the  Elgin  Burj^hs,  but  soon  again 
became  member  for  his  old  constituency. 
He  held  office  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Board  of  Control,  and  was  Secretaiy  at 
War  for  some  time.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1852,  he  removed  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  in  1855  became  Secretaiy  at 
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War  under  Lord  Pahnerston.  The  manage- 
ment of  Crimean  afiaiis  now  devolved  on 
him,  and  his  administration  in  this  depart- 
ment of  his  duties  was  attended  with  Uie 
happiest  results  to  the  armv.  He  efiected 
many  reforms  in  most  of  the  military 
branches  of  the  service,  and  continued  to 
hold  office  till  the  fall  of  Lord  Pahnerston 
in  1858.  Since  then  he  hajs  not  taken  any 
prominent  part  in  political  affurs.  As  a 
private  nobleman,  Lord  Panmure  is  highly 
esteemed,  and  he  extiends  a  liberal  hand  in 
attempts  to  improve  the  moral  and  mental 
condition  of  the  tenants  and  others  on  his 
estates  in  Scotland. 

RANDALL,  Captain  Henbt,  residing 
at  Manilla  Cottage,  Elie,  was  bom  in  the 
year  1789.  He  entered  the  Navy  on  the 
14th  day  of  June  1806,  as  Midshipman  on 
board  the  Ganges,  74,  Captain  Peter  Hal- 
kett,  employed  on  the  Coast  of  PortugaL 
From  September  1808  until  wrecked  on  the 
Haak  Sands,  near  the  Texel,  and  taken 
prisoner  28th  January  1812,  he  served  with 
Captains  George  Frances  Seymour  and  John 
Joyce  in  the  Pallas,  32,  and  Manilla,  36w 
In  the  Pallas  he  witnes^sd  the  destruction 
of  the  French  shipping  in  the  Aix  Roads  in 
April  1809,  and  accompanied  the  expedition 
to  the  Walchem.  On  his  restoration  to 
liberty  in  1814,  he  joined  the  Prince,  98, 
flag-ship  of  Sir  Richard  Bickerton,  at  Spit- 
head  ;  and  in  August  1815,  at  which  period 
he  had  been  stationed  for  three  months  off 
Havre-de-Grace  in  the  Euryalus,  42,  Cap- 
tains Charles  Napier  and  Thos.  Huskisson, 
he  was  presented  with  a  commission  bearing 
date  22d  February  in  that  year.  He  was 
afterwards,  from  5th  June  1820,  until  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  Commander,  5th 
January  1846,  employed  in  the  Coast  Guard 
Service  at  Crail  and  Elie.  His  exertions 
during  that  period  in  saving  lives  from  ship- 
wrecked vessels  were  the  means  of  procuring 
him  a  gold  medal  and  boat  from  the  Royal 
Humane  Society.  He  died  at  Manilla  Cot- 
tage, Elie.  on  the  8th  day  of  October  1864, 
in  the  75tn  ^ear  of  his  age. 

REID,  Sur  William,  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of  Barbadoes  and  the  Windward  Islands, 
a  native  of  Fifeshire,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Mr  Reid,  minister  of  the  parish  of  King- 
lassie,  where  he  was  born  in  179L  A  Wool- 
wich cadet,  he  appears  to  have  passed 
through  the  early  graduations  of  his  life  with- 
ou  t  piuticular  note.  From  the  date  of  his  first 
commission,  which  was  in  1809.  to  the  dose 
of  the  war,  he  earned  considerable  distinction 
in  the  Peninsula.  Twenty^  years  of  peace 
had  well  nigh  exhausted  his  natural  energy 
of  disposition,  when  he  sought  and  obtained 
a  command  under  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans,  in  the 
ill-fated  British  auxiliary  expedition  to 
Spain ;  where,  we  believe,  he  was  knocked 
about  in  a  way  that — happily  for  us  and  for 
science—  disgusted  him  with  such  soldiering, 
at  least  as  was  found  with  the  Legion.  Me 
had  been  previously  serving  in  the  Wind- 
ward Islands,  as  a  Captain  of  Engineers, 
when  his  attention  was  first  directed— we 
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quote  his  own  BtatemeDt— to  the  subject  of 
Stomu.  from  hu  having  been  employed  tt 
Barbiidoea  in  ra-establUtiing  the  GoYerament 
Buildinn  blown  down  by  the  hurricuifl  of 
1831.  ^On  hia  return  from  Spun,  be  ghve 
to  tbs  queatioD  hii  undivided  attention,  and 
in  1838,  hie  volume  appeared  under  the 
title  of  "  Ad  Attempt  to  Develope  the  Law 
of  Stornia."  The  book  created  at  the  time 
a  frreat  Bensation.  In  some  rjuartere  there 
wan  a  dinpoeition  to  laugh  at  it.  The 
EdinfiurgK  Jtjmaa  was  more  diapoaed  to 
dwdt  on  Colonel  Reid'B  intermting  naira- 
tive  of  Htnrmii  and  Hurricanes  than  to  gup- 
port  or  etrengthen  the  theory  which  thtiy 
were  meant  to  elucidate.  But  ita  author 
lived  to  see  his  theory  acknowledged  to  be 
what  he  hitiuelf  all  alouz  considered  it — a 
Law  1  that  it  wae  in  lact  no  exception 
amongst  Nature's  works  to  those  fixed  rules 
and  laws  by  which  everytbicfr  animate  or 
inanimate  is  regulated  and  maintained.  At 
Uia  time  of  the  appearance  of  this  work  Lord 
Gleoelfc  was  Secretary  of  State  ;  and  at  the 
moment  when  Colonel  Reid's  book  bappeoed 
to  be  first  placed  in  bin  Lordship's  hands 
the  Government  of  Bermuda  became 
vacant.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  the 
author  of  the  *'Lan  of  Storms"  should 
occur  to  the  mind  of  a  man  who 
was  thinking  of  providing  a  Buler  for 
the  still-veied  "  Bermootbes  ; "  Colonel 
Heid~wbo  was  personally  unknown  to  the 
ijflcretary  of  State — was  onered,  and  accepted 
the  Government.  Never  was  an  appoint- 
ment made  upon  such  fortuitous  grounds 
more  hsppy  in  its  results  ;  for  while  he  did 
not  for  a  ciay  neglect  faia  favourite  study — 
for  which  his  new  poet  gave  him  great 
opportunities  of  observation,  and  of  cnUect- 
ing  information  from  the  neighbouring  con- 
tinent—Colonet  Had  set  hicuselt  to  work  in 
thBimprovemeDt  of  the  place  by  the  erection 
of  buildings,  the  ertablisbment  uf  public  in- 
stitutions, and  the  introduction  of  an  im- 
ovwl  s^culture,  which  have  maile  the 
—  iimudas  a  totally  different  country  to 
what  he  found  them.  The  ertenaive  growth 
and  export  of  Iheonions  am!  potatoes,  which 
now  find  their  way  to  almost  every  West 
India  house,  date  entirely  from  this  period ; 
and  it  requires  that  we  should  hear  Benna- 
dians  speak  of  him  to  know  the  veneration 
and  gratitude  with  which,  to  this  day,  Uiey 
chensh  the  remembrancii  of  their  great  and 
good  Governor.  In  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
tul  pieces  of  biography  which  have  come 
down  l«  us  from  ancient  times,  and  which 
ws  should  all  admire  a  great  deal  more 
deservedly  if  it  did  not  carry  with  it  some 
unpleasant  schoolboy  remimsceooBS,  it  ia 
mentioned,  in  reference  to  the  appointment 
of  Agricota  to  a  provincial  Government,  a» 
a  sort  of  acknowledged  aiiom,  that  military 

obeyed  witiiout  remark  or  murmur,  are  all 
suited  for  civil  administration,  where  a 
certain  amount  of  addi«a  and  craft  and 
discussion  is  required  The  oiiinion  is  one 
which  hM  b«en  held  in  our  d^  by  sona 
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moat  eminent  men.  It  is  not  one  in  wbiob 
by  any  means  we  concur,  and  the  subject  ol 
our  present  memoir  is  at  once  a  refutation  o( 

Colonel  Rcid  was  sheeted  for  his  different 
high  appointment  for  reasons  ai>art  from  hit 
being  a  soldier.  If  he,  and  Sir  Evan  Mao- 
grwor,  and  a  host  of  oUiers  we  could  name, 
hail  never  been  soldiers,  we  should  never 
hare  heard  of  them  as  Govemon.  Jt  was 
impossible  that  services  such  as  Colond 
Keid  had  performed  in  Bermuda  oould  be 
overlooked  ;  and  aa  the  termination  of  hia 
appointment  then  approached  be  was  offered 
the  General  Government  of  the  Windwanl 
Islands.  He  arrived  at  Barbadoea  on  the 
6th  December  184G.  His  predecessor,  an 
undoubtedly  g[roat  man,  great  for  his  natural 
as  well  as  bis  acquired  attainments,  had 
with  his  pen  from  his  large  arm-chair  at 
Pilgrim  governed  this  colony  for  nearly  fiva 

!ears,and  Kovemed  itsuccessfully.  Colonsl 
teid,  on  the  contrary,  dealt  not  much  ia 
dee)iatches  or  addresses ;  but  he  moved  about 
the  country,  mixed  with  the  people,  saw 
everything  with  his  own  eyes,  and  by  hia 
zeal  and  example  infused  into  the  officers  of 
the  Government,  into  our  agricultural  oper»- 


of  our  social  and  charitable  institutions,  an 
energyanilavi{iourto  which  we  bad  long  been 
straugers,  and  which  greatly  helped  the  col- 
onists, if  we  are  not  mistaken,  to  tideovertliB 
gloomy  period  of  1857-8.    The 


been  commissioned  to  proceed  to  St  Luda 
to  eniinire  into  certain  charges  made  against 
the  Chief  Justice  there,  connected  with  the 

tubhcation  in  a  local  journal  of  two  ribbald 
itters,  be  executed  the  duty  assigned  to  him 
by  a  patient  investigation,  and  by  eierdsiDg 
the  power  which  the  Minister  reposed  ill 
him  of  suspending  the  Judge  from  his  offioa 
if  be  found  him  guilty  ot  tbe  authorship  oE 
these  papers.  His  proceedings  having  been 
Gnt  approved,  were  af  terwanls  ruversed  br 
the  reinstatement  of  Mr  Reddie  through 
some  latent  influence  ; — two  aggrieved  pal- 
tics  immediately  started  up.  Colonel  ToT- 
rens,  who  had  originally  brought  the  chareea 
against  Mr  Reddle,  demanded  that  thiv 
should  be  formally  tried  by  some  nompatsnt 
tribunal,  and  declared  true  or  false;  and 
Colonel  iteid,  whose  proceodings  bad  been 
indirectiy  disapproved,  desired  that  hii  rv> 
^nation  might  be  laid  before  the  Queen, 
ite  Minister  hesitated,  and  requested  him 
to  reconsider  bis  decision  ;  but  Colonel  Keid 
was  firm,  and  insisted  on  being  relieved. 
He  left  Borbodoes  in  the  beginnmg  of  Sep- 
tember 1B48.  The  next  prominent  position 
in  which  we  find  Colonel  Reid  is  as  Cbur- 
man  of  the  Executive  Committees  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  in  186L  Whoever  sug- 
gested this  appointment  had  more  to  do 
with  the  success  of  that  wonderful  experi- 
ment than  perhaps  can  evsc  be  well  known. 
We  who  looked  only  at  the  surface  of  the 
..l: —    ._ J  ..._._ J  ._  -■-  -ronden,— f  [riom 
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Eaye  a  thought  as  to  how  they  had  been 
rought  there,  or  who  had  arranged  them. 
From  a  veiy  short  time  after  he  had  landed 
in  England,  he  was  busily  engaged  in  the 
vast  preparations  which  were  necessary  for 
this  grand  display.  It  was  curious  to  see 
the  enraged  and  frantic  exhibitor,  (the 
Foreigner  particularly),  swearing  at  the  in- 
justice and  favouritism  which  had  consigned 
his  article  to  some  obscure,  or  some  bad 
light,  or  some  other  fancied  disadvantage, 
pass  into  the  presence  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,— and  presently 
emerge  all  cheerfulness  and  contentment. 
It  almost  seemed  as  if  he  had  passed  through 
some  talismanic  process  to  have  undergone 
the  change ;  but  such  was  the  wonderful 
tact  and  temper  of  the  Chairman  that  no- 
body ever  left  him  otherwise  than  pleased, 
and  convinced  that  justice  had  been  done  to 
him.  The  Exhibition  was  on  the  eve  of 
being  closed,  when  the  same  Minister  who 
had  to  lay  Colonel  Reid's  resignation  before 
the  sovereign  on  the  ground  of  his  having 
been  badly  used,  now  submitted  to  his  Royal 
Mistress  that  he  should  be  entrusted  with 
the  Government  of  Malta.  He  was  at  the 
same  time  created  a  Knight  Commander  of 
the  Bath.  In  his  new  post  Sir  W.  Reid 
had  not  the  same  field  as  at  Bermuda  or  in 
Barbadoes;  but  his  Government  was  felt, 
even  by  a  people  who  differed  from  him  in 
religion,  to  be*  a  paternal  and  improving 
one ;  and  he  has  left  behind  him  several 
monuments  in  the  shape  of  new  or  reno- 
vated Institutions.  The  Crimean  War 
which  broke  out  in  1854  at  once  changed 
the  character  of  his  service  ;  for  it  was  made 
the  route,  and  indeed  a  kind  of  intrepot,  for 
all  the  troops  passing  to  the  seat  of  war,  in 
which  he  received,  and  passed  on,  the  crowds 
of  soldiers  who  were  then  rolling  Eastward, 
and  the  absence  of  all  im})ediments  or  irregu- 
larities, or  hitchesofany  kind  in  their  transit, 
■ecurea  for  Sir  William  from  the  home  Go- 
vernment the  utmost  credit  and  confidence. 
Such  occurrences  were  never  known  at  Malta 
as  disgraced  every  port  in  the  Black  Sea, 
where  there  was  any  continued  shipment  or 
landing  of  troops.  Sir  William's  ordinary 
period  of  service  would  have  expired  in  1857, 
out  his  term  was  prolonged  more  at  the  wish 
of  the  Government,  and  in  compliment  to 
the  man  than  in  conformity  with  his  own 
inclination.  He  ex  pressed  a  desire  to  return 
home  in  1857.  The  Secretary  of  State  wrote 
to  say  that  he  could  do  so.  andHhat  he  might 
return  again  if  he  pleased  ;  Sir  William  ex- 
pressed a  readiness  to  go  back  for  one  year, 
which  he  did  ;  and  it  was  during  this  last 
absence  at  Malta  that  Ladv  Reid  died,  at 
the  sea  coast  on  the  South  of  England !  Of 
this  exemplary  person  we  have  had  occasion 
to  speak  before.  To  a  few  she  was 
known  as  a  splendid  penwoman,  an  able 
writer,  and  a  witty  woman.  To  ^  all 
she  had  some  appearance  of  eccentricity ; 
but  it  never  made  any  one  about  her  un- 
comfortable, and  it  was  allied  to  the  most 
unbounded  charity  and  to  a  vast  liberality 
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of  feeling.  How  her  loss  was  regarded  by 
him  who  knew  her  best,  we  mean  to  let  her 
husband  say.  In  a  letter  dated  in  Mav  last, 
a  few  weeks  after  Ladv  Reid*s  death,  he 
writes  to  one  in  this  Island  who  was  proud 
of  his  friendship  i — *'  I  had  been  thirty-nine 
years  married,  veiy  hap^y  married,  and  I 
miss  my  intelligent  companion.  It  would 
be  unreasonable  m  me  to  repiae ;  I  am  sixty- 
seven,  and  must  soon  follow.  I  have  had 
much  pleasure  in  this  life,  and  few  crosses ; 
and  in  our  common  prayer  I  bless  God  for 
my  creation."  And  ne  has  indeed  soon  fol- 
lowed !  (January  1859).  But  although  Uiat 
mortal  frame— always  somewhat  nail, — 
which  encased  so  much  worth,  so  much 
manly  vigour  and  rightmindedness,  has 
succumbecf,  it  will  be  long  before  Sir  William 
Beid  will  be  forgotten.  He  was  a  man  who 
required  only  to  be  known  to  be  loved.  He 
was  all  nature ;  there  was  not  a  sparic  of 
afiectation  in  anything  he  ever  did  or  said. 
He  was  the  most  modestand  retiring  of  men. 
He  had  a  temper  which  never  forsook  him ; 
and  with  it  all,  a  firmness — which  tiioee 
who  were  its  objects,  but  none  others,  mi^t 
occasionally  describe  as  obstinacy.  His 
hospitality  was  restricted,  but  all  he  did 
was  upon  principle  ;  and  in  this  instance  he 
acted  upon  the  principle  of  devoting  his 
monev  to  other  j)urposes  more  jg^nerally 
useful.  His  marriage  had  brought  to  him 
the  life  interest  in  a  handsome  fortune ; 
which,  with  his  military  pay,  assured  to 
him  all  the  temporal  comforts  he  could 
desire  ;  and  he  had  just  completed  the  pur- 
chase of  the  house  where  he  died,  and  wnere 
he  intended  to  settle  for  the  remainder  of 
his  days  when  death  stepped  in,  and  closed 
a  Ufe  which  promised  yet  years  of  usefulness 
to  his  country. 

REID,  Peteb,  M.D.,  bom  at  Dubbyside, 
1777,  died  18:^,  was  the  only  son  of  David 
Reid,  West  India  Merchant,  and  Elizabeth 
BoswelL  Through  his  motner,  he  was  the 
representative  of  a  very  old  Fife  family,  the 
elder  line  of  the  Boswells  of  Balmuto.  He 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine, 
and  earl;^  distinguished  himself  as  editor  of 
new  editions  of  Dr  Cullen's  **  First  Lines  of 
the  Practice  of  Physic,**  to  which  he  added 
valuable  notes,  bringing  the  work  up  to  the 
existing  state  of  the  science  (1802-10),  and 
as  author  of  clever  **  Letters  on  the  Study  of 
Medicine  and  on  the  Medical  Character, 
addressed  to  a  Student,''  1809.  In  1824  Dr 
Reid  published  a  letter  to  the  Town  CouncU 
of  Edmburgh,  as  Patrons  of  the  High  School 
of  that  place^  urging  a  thorough  reform  in 
that  Institution,  to  place  it  m  harmony 
with  the  wants  and  advanced  knowledge  of 
the  a^  He  contended  for  a  great  rwiuc- 
tion  m  the  time  (then  the  whole  time)  de- 
voted to  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  Geography,  History,  Modem 
Languages,  and  Mathematics.  About 
1828-9  he  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Caledonian  Mercury,  advo- 
cating a  reform  in  our  University  system  of 
education  by  the  introduction  of  neqaent 
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In  tbcae  ideu,  Dc 

n  advance  of  his  tae  ; 

as Ju»Ufled  the  lounilnesB  ot  hig 

viewp.  Dr  Reid  married  Christian,  eldest 
daughter  of  Hugo  Arnot,  Esq.  of  Balconno. 
Thef  had  five  eons  and  a  daughter,  of  whom 
David  has  been  referred  to  under  "  Hueo 
Araot,"  and  la  likewise  the  subject  of  the 

RElDj  Dr  David  Bositell,  whiwe  name 
ftppean  mcideatally  in  the  article,  "  Hugo 
Araot,"  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  was  bora  in  the  year  1R05.  He  was  the 
secoiid  son  of  Dr  Peter  Reid  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Christiaa  Amoi.  and  hence  was  grand- 
ann,  matemallr,  of  the  celebrated  Hugo 
Araot,  Ssq.  of  Balcormo,  advocate,  the 
Eistorian  of  Edinburgh.  Dr  Boewell  Reid 
began  his  jiubliccareerbyinstitutina  classes 
torPracticalChamiiitryinEdinhurtrh,  whose 
students  could  acquire  skill  in  manipulation 
along  with  a  knuwiedge  of  the  theory  of  the 
science,  and  was  eubeeqnently  astiHtant  to 
the  late  Dr  Hope.  Professor  ot  Chemistry  in 
the  UniTer«it)'  oi  Edinburgh,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  practical  clasBee.  Ha  was  after- 
wards a  very  successful  teacher  of  the  Bcience 
of  Chemistry  in  Edinburgh  on  his  own 
account.  He  devised  the  very  effective 
ayatem  of  ventilating  Urge  buildings, 
now  in  operation  at  the  EoUBeB  of 
Parliament.  He  ventilated  also  St  Genr^'B 
Hall  in  Ijverpool' the  only  buUdmg, 
he  aajd,  in  which  his  principles  of  venti- 
lation had  been  completely  carried  out. 
The  ventilation  of  this  building  is  deemed 
highly  snecesaf  uL  Dr  Rekl  went  to  America 
some  yoarsago,  and  was  appointed  Govern- 
ment Medical  Inspector  to  the  Sanitary 
Commiaaion.  He  was  about  to  leave  Wash- 
ington, to  be  employed  in  ventilating  the 
new  Military  Hospitals  which  had  been 
erected  in  different  parts  of  the  conotry, 
when  he  was  unfortunately  seised  suddenly 
with  Gongotion  of  ^e  Inngs,  which  carrieil 
faim  off  at  Washington  on  the  Gth  of  April 
1863,  in  the  fifty-eighth  rear  of  bis  we, 
univenallf  respected  and  deeply  regretted. 

REID,  JOBK,  M.D.J  Cbandos,  Professor 
of  Anatomy  and  Medicine  in  ibe  Univer- 
sity of  St  Andrews,  was  bom  at  Bath^ 
Linlithgowshire, 

having  made  choice  M  the  Medical  Profes- 
sion, he  spent  Gve  yean  in  the  study  of  the 
usual  branches  of  the  heahng  art,  and  in 
1830  obtained  the  diploma  of  Surgeon  and 
Physician.  His  first  situation  was  that  of 
Clerk  or  AssisUnt-Phyaidan  in  the  Clinical 
Wards  of  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary.  In 
1B31  he  repaired  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 
prosecntins  his  studies  in  the  Medical 
Schools  of  that  city.  On  his  return  to 
Scotland  in  1B32  he  was  sent  to  Dumfries, 
aloi^  with  other  three  Kdinbnivh  physidans, 
to  aniit  in  staying  the  frightful  ravages  of 
chnler*  in  that  town.  He  then  became,  in 
1833,  a  partner  in  the  School  of  Anatomy 
HO.  XLVIU. 
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in  Old  Surgeon's  Hall,  Edinburgh,  who* 
he  acquired  a  very  high  reputatioil  as  * 

laborious  and  skilful  demonstrator,  and 
published  several  able  essays  on  profesdoikal 
subjects.  His  next  situation  was  that  at 
Lecturer  on  Physiology  in  the  Exti*- 
Academical  Medical  ?iiko6l  In  1838  hs 
was  appointed  Pathologist  to  the  Roval  In- 
Grmary  of  Edinburgh.  In  1841  he  waa 
chosmProEouiorof  Anatomy  in  theUnivrr- 
sity  of  3t  Andrews,  and,  in  addition  to  tha 
duties  of  that  chair,  commenced  a  coum 
of  lectures  on  comparative  anatomy  and 
physiology,  which  attracted  great  attention. 
He  also  undertook  researohes  into  Iha 
Natural  History  of  the  Marine  Animals  on 
the  Fife  Coast,  and  in  1848  published  a  od- 
lection  of  his  essays  under  the  title  at 
"  Physiological,  Anatomical,  and  Patholo- 
gical Kesearchee,"  a  volume  which  has  bean 
said,  on  high  authority,  to  contain  mora 
original  matter  and  sound  nhysioloey  thaa 
will  be  found  in  any  medical  work  that  ha* 
issued  from  the  Britiah  pms  for  many  yean. 
In  the  midst  of  these  valuable  labours,  Dt 
Reid  was  attacked  by  cancer  in  the  tonga*  ) 
and  after  a  year  and  a-balf  of  interna 
suffering,  he  dird  in  1849.  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  his  a^  Dr  J.  H.  Bennetsays,  "A* 
a  physiologist,  Dr  Reid  may  be  coosidersd 
to  nave  been  unsun)assed."  A  moat  inter- 
eatins  biography  of  this  accomplished  and 
amiaole  man  has  been  written  by  his  friend 
Dr  George  Wilson. 

RITCHIE,  WiLLlAK,  was  bora  ot  »• 
apedable  parent*,  at  the  village  of  Lundiu 
Mill,  in  Fife,  in  1T81.  At  theageof  nineteen 
he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  after  being 
employed  for  some  years  in  the  offices  at 
two  writers  to  the  signet,  he  Was  entered  • 
member  of  the  Society  of  Sohcitoni  of  Sup- 
reme Courta  in  1808.  Hit  probity,  diligmoa. 
and  natural  talent  stood  in  the  i>laoe  of 

Cronage  and  family  influence  to  him^  and 
n  small  beginnings  his  business  contmned 
to  increase  steadily  to  the  end  of  his  Ufa. 
His  industry  was  unwearied,  and  was  com- 
bined with  lubits  of  despatch,  which  enabled 
him  to  surpass  most  men  in  putting  a  great 
amount  of  business  through  his  hands  in  ft 

Even  time.  Before  engagmg  in  any  action 
I  was  most  punctilious  as  to  its  moral 
grounds  ;  hut  once  satisfied  on  that  head, 
the  whole  force  of  his  energetic  character 
was  thrown  into  the  matter,  and  the  oanso 
of  his  clients  received  as  much  attention  •• 
if  it  had  been  his  own.  Few  men  with  tha 
same  means  ever  bestowed  so  much  of  their 
time,  labour,  and  money  in  assisting  the 
poor  with  advice  ;  while  his  heart  was  open 
as  day  to  charity,  and  in  his  bnsieet  momenti 
he  always  found  time  to  attend  to  its  calla. 
His  first  literary  effort  was  an  eesay  "  On 
Taste,"  written  when  he  was  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  published  in  the  Scot's  Magaidna, 
to  which  he  had  sent  it  anonymously. 
When  he  was  about  one  or  two  and  twenty, 
he  ^nned  a  Kographics  Scottica,  and  had 
nnlten  one  or  two  lives  for  it ;  but  th« 
other  calls  upon  his  time  broka  up  Um 
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scheme.  Between  1806  and  1813,  Mr 
Ritchie  was  a  member  of  three  debating 
societies,  in  all  of  which  he  made  a  dis- 
tin^ished  figure.  As  a  speaker  his  charac- 
teristics were  nerve,  directness,  and  simpli- 
city, facility  of  elocution,  frequent  appeals 
to  general  principles,  and  an  ardour  which 
occasionally  rose  to  transient  hursts  of 
passion,  in  1810  he  contributed  some 
papers  to  a  new  ms^azine  then  established, 
but  which  was  soon  abandoned  in  conse- 

2uence  of  disputes  among  its  proprietors. 
Ine  of  these  papers  was  on  the  Natiobal 
Debt.  It  is  with  the  starting  of  the 
Scotsman  newspaper,  however,  that  Mr 
Ritchie's  name  will  ever  be  most  associated. 
That  journal  was  proiected  about  August 
or  September  1816,  and  though  the  project 
did  not  first  occur  to  Mr  Ritchie,  it  was 
communicated  to  him  before  it  was  two  days 
old^  and  when  it  was  known  only  to  two  in- 
dividuals —  Mr  Charles  M^Laj^n,  subse- 
quently Editor  of  the  paper,  and  a  Mr 
John  Robertson,  a  bookseller.  After  a  little 
reflection,  Mr  Ritchie  entered  warmly  into 
the  project,  and  assisted  in  forming  the 
plan,  suggested  the  title  of  the  journal,  drew 
up  the  prospectus,  and,  b^his  exertions  and 
personal  influence,  contnbuted  more  than 
any  other  individual  to  establish  the  paper. 
After  the  paper  had  been  once  fairly  started, 
Mr  Ritchie,  besides  contributing  leading 
articles  at  various  times,  wrote  all  the 
articles  on  law,  the  reviews  of  novels  and 
poems,  and  biographical  works,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions ;  many  papers  on  meta- 
physics and  morals,  many  on  political  sub- 
jects, nearly  all  the  notices  of  the  fine  arts 
and  of  the  theatre,  and  a  great  many 
articles  on  local  and  miscellaneous  subjects, 
up  to  within  two  years  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  February  1831.  As  a  reviewer, 
he  seemed  to  be  particularly  happy  in  works 
of  fiction,  and  striking  scenes  and  well- 
drawn  portraits  impressed  his  sensitive 
nature  strongly,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
his  criticism  was  alwajrs  indulgent,  ana 
marked  by  acuteness,  tact,  and  discrimina- 
tion. He  was  an  intense  admirer  of  the 
beauties  of  nature  ;  fine  scenery  acted  on 
him  like  an  enchantment.  Several  of  his 
papers  in  the  Scotsman  are  animated  pictures 
of  nis  vivid  feelings  in  his  visits  to  tne  hills. 
In  a  biographical  sketch  of  Mr  Ritchie, 
written  by  his  associate,  Mr  McLaren,  then 
editor  of  the  Scotsman,  after  his  dea£h,  from 
which  tiie  facts  here  stated  are  drawn,  he 
pays  the  following  tribute  to  Mr  Ritchie*8 
worth  and  excellence  : — **  To  engage  him  in 
a  cause,  was  at  all  times  to  gain  a  powerful 
auxiliary.  Convince  him  that  a  good  prin- 
ciple was  at  stake,  and  you  enlisted  the 
wnole  moral  energies  of  his  nature  on  your 
side.  His  money,  his  time,  his  labour,  were 
then  cheerfully  given  up,  and  his  efl(>rts  in 
such  a  case  were  gigantic.  Public  opinion 
has  made  a  prodigiouK  advance  since  he 
commenced  his  labours  through  the  press  in 
1817.  In  every  part  of  Scotland,  I  believe, 
the  effect  of  his  exertions  has  been  felt  less 
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or  more.  To  me,  who^  knew  so  well  the 
ardour  of  his  feeh'i^,  it  is  mortifying  to 
reflect  that  he  was  snatched  ^m  us  at  the 
very  moment  that  was  to  give  a  complete 
triumph  to  the  cause  [of  Reform]  in  which  he 
had  struggled  so  long.  ....  Our  in- 
timacy has  lasted  for  twenty-four  years,  and 
when  I  look  back  at  the  course  of  his  life 
during  that  time,  it  appears  to  me  more  like 
a  chapter  from  the  annals  of  Romance,  than 
a  portion  of  the  history  of  a  human  being. 
He  was  so  noble-minaed,  so  full  of  warm 
and  generous  aflections,  so  unlike  ordinary 
men  in  his  feeling  and  principles  of  action, 
that  it  seems  as  if  he  had  scarcely  belonged 
to  our  common  nature.  It  was  his  misxcNr- 
tune  to  be  bom  too  early,  and  cast  into  a 
world  too  selfish  and  grovelling  to  under- 
stand his  motive  or  appreciate  his  worUu 
This  is  not  the  language  of  grief  or  friend- 
ship, but  of  truth." 

RITCHIE,  John,  the  elder  brother  of 
William  Ritchie,  was  bom  in  Eirkcaldy. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  for  some  years  in  ser- 
vice with  a  farmer  near  Le  ven.  and  was  after- 
wards in  manufacturing  employment  there. 
He  left  Fife  for  Edinburgh  in  1801,  and  at 
once  entered  on  business  on  his  own  account 
as  a  manufacturer  and  draper.  He  con- 
tinued in  the  latter  trade  till  1831,  when  he 
retired  from  it  to  take  charge  of  the  business 
department  of  the  Scotsman  newspaper,  of 
which  he  was  an  original  proprietor,  and 
which  had  been,  by  his  brother's  death  at 
that  date,  deprived  of  the  active  supervision 
Mr  William  Ritchie  had  exercised  over  it. 
Ultimately,  by  the  acquisition  of  shares 
held  by  others,  Mr  John  Ritchie  became, 
and  still  is,  sole  proprietor  of  the  Scotsman^ 
although  others  are  now  associated  with 
him  in  the  responsibility  of  its  conduct. 
Mr  Ritchie  was  married  m  1825  to  Barbura* 
daughter  of  Mr  Bell  of  the  Excise,  Largo 
he  had  no  family,  and  his  wife  died  in  1832. 
Mr  Ritchie  is  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Edinburgh ;  was  long  a  Direc 
tor,  and  twice  chairman  of  that  body.  He 
held  office  for  several  years  as  a  Town 
Councillor  of  Edinburgh,  and  under  the 
Provostship  of  Mr  Adam  Black,  late  Mem- 
ber of  Parhament  for  the  City,  was  chosen, 
in  1845,  to  the  Magistracy,  and  continuea 
a  Bailie  for  the  usual  term  of  three  years, 
declining  to  be  re-elected.  Mr  Ritchie's 
faculties  have  not  been  turned  to  any  not- 
able extent  into  literary  channels,  otherwise 
it  is  highly  probable  he  would  have  attained 
distinction  in  letters,  for  he  has  strong 
native  common  sense  and  sagacity,  a  genuine 
vein  of  caustic  humour,  and  a  talent  for 
vivid  poetical  expression.  His  benevolent 
and  social  disposition  have  kept  around  him 
a  lat^e  circle  of  aflectionate  friends. 

ROBERTSON,  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  of  the 
Cathedral  Church,  Glasgow,  was  a  native  of 
Perth,  and  was  bom  in  1825.  He  received 
his  earl^  education  in  his  native  town,  and 
his  Umversity  education  at  St  Andrews. 
Both  at  school  and  coUe^  and  apparently 
wi^out  much  effort  on  his  part,  he  bore  on 
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tbe  bighest  honours  in  all  Lis  cUa«B.  It 
mattered  littls  to  what  branch  of  leuniDg 
ho  turned  bU  atteatiun— be  was  equally  at 

home  in  alL  Aniduoua  application  to 
■tudy  was  natural  to  him.  It  was  the 
iJement  in  whicb  he  lived,  anil  yet  he  could 
display  with  all  this  a  child-like  pb;f  uIdcbb. 
He  bad  a  keen  insight  into  character,  aod 
wu  Beldiun  mistaken  in  hia  judgment  of 
men,  yet  withal  ever  dispoied  to  think 
and  to  speak  kindly  of  every  one.  When 
be  made  hi<  appearance  as  a  preacher  in 
1S48,  be  greatly  surpassed  previoua  expecta- 
tiiins.  His  discoumoi  from  the  beginuing, 
and  without  the  advantage  of  an  attractive 
dehvery,  sbowed  a  freahntas  of  thought,  a 
maturity  of  intellect,  and  a  beauty  of  feeling 
and  eiprcBxion  eotirely  his  own,  thus  placing 
him  from  the  Srat  above  many  men  of  long 
rtanding.  It  was  not  wonderful,  therefore, 
that,  a  fbw  weeks  after  his  obtaining  licenae, 
the  paiishioneiB  of  Mains,  who  were  at  that 
time  without  a  minister,  should  have  turned 
their  thoughts  towards  him.  He  maile  no 
eiertion  to  obtain  the  charge.  On  being 
urged  to  make  application  to  a  penon  con- 
DCcted   with   the  parish,   and  ifosBegsing  a 

£H>d  deal  of  influence,  ha  declined  to  do  bo, 
is  reply  was  :— "  With  ray  enperience  and 
felt  unfitnewi,  I  can  apply  to  Do  one ;  hut 
should  the  living  come  to  me  without  solici- 
tation on  my  part,  I  shall  rrceive  it  as  a  call 
from  liod,  and  if  He  call,  He  will  qualify 
too."  Aud  all  who  knew  him,  know  that 
such  words  from  him  were  the 


a  of  tl 
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appointed  and  inducted  in  September  184S, 
and   he   speeilily  endeared    hinuielf  to  all 

the  abihty  of  hia  puliiit  ministrations,  than 
by  the  native  urbanity,  plain  good  eense, 
and  genuine  kindness  of  heart  in  his  every 
intercourse  with  them.  But  Dr  Ruhertsoo 
was  too  remarkable  amaa  to  be  known  and 
api>r«CLateJ  only  within  his  own  retired 
parish.  Without  puahiug  himself  forward 
—on  the  contrary,  his  whole  nature  shrank 
from  notoriety —hia  eociety  was  eagerly 
noughtbeyondliis  own  parish,  and  his  talents 
became  apeedily  known  and  appreciated 
throughout  the  church.  The  omaeijueDce 
was.  that  during  hie  ministry  in  Mains  he 
bad  frequent  calls  to  leave ;  and  the  greatest 
difficulty,  perhaps,  which  he  had  at  that 
time  to  contend  with,  was  his  inward 
struggle  between  attachment  to  hia  people 
and  what  might  real^  be  the  path  of  duty. 
After  remaimng  in  Slains  tor  ten  years,  and 
pursuing  with  increasing  honour  a  quiet 
course  oi  ministerial  usefulness,  be  was.  in 
June  IS56,  tnuislated  to  the  more  important 
charve  oF  Glasgow  Cathedral,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  Very  Itev.FriDcipalM'Farlane. 
Here  Dr  Kobertson's  talents  became  more 
widely  known,  and  were  admittedly  of  a 
bigh  order.  His  rliscourses  in  Glasgow  were 
market!  by  singular  clearness  of  style  and 
breadth  of  view,  with  an  utter  absence  of 
anything  like  straining  after  mere  display 
or  tbs  *flectaU<m  of  biilliancy.     He  was 


liberal  In  the  best  sense  of  the  word  ;  and 
while  by  no  means  neglectful  of  doctrinal 
teaching,  he  was  wont  at  times  to  exhort 
his  congregation  to  the  exercise  of  theaa 
graces  of  charity,  kindness,  and  brotherlv 
feeling  which  are  amongst  the  higheat  excel' 
lencee  of  theChriatian  character,  aa  disphkjed 
in  society.  In  private  life  be  earned  bis 
precepts  into  practice.  He  was  equally 
courteous  and  kind  in  the  home  of  his  pooi> 
est  parishioner  as  in  the  drawing-room  of 
hia  richest  friend,  and  it  was  this  uniform 
amiabiUty  and  gentleness  of  chamder, 
coupled  with  Ms  talents  as  a  preacher,  whioh 
securudforhim  the  resided  and  warm  eBte«I& 
of  all  classes  in  the  community.  DrRobiist- 
son  died  on  Monday,  the  9tb  of  January 
1865,  at  St  Andrews,  where  he  had  been  rs- 
siiiing  fur  some  time  previous  tu  bis  deoeaso. 
This  event  was  not  wholly  unexpected  by 
his  friends,  as  it  was  but  too  well  known 
that  for  a  considerable  period  he  had  bean 
suffering  from  a  heart  complaint,  which 
necessitated  his  reluctant  [«tu«ment  from 
the  active  duties  of  the  paatond  office. 
While  attending  the  meetings  of  Assembly 
in  May  1S83,  we  believe,  the  fiist  symptoms 
of  hia  malady  were  manifested ;  and, 
although  he  afterwards  preached  to  lus  con- 
gregation for  a  season  with  regularity,  it 
became  apparent  that  his  system  hao  sus- 
tained a  shock  from  which  it  was  little  likely 
aoon  to  recover-  All  that  the  best  medical 
skill  could  devise  to  remove  the  disease 
under  which  he  laboured  was  tried,  hut  un- 
'ailing  ;  the  attacks  from  which  he  suffered 
frequent,  and  on  Mon- 


ly  became  i: 


latterly  b. , .._       

day.  the  9th  January,  he  breathed  hia  last 
in  tbe  house  of  bis  father-in-law,  Professor 
Cook.  He  suffered  much  in  the  hitter  sta^ 
of  bis  illness,  and  the  Christian  resignation 
and  fortitude  with  which  he  bore  his  affiio- 
tion  are  evidenced  in  those  occaaiorial 
pastoral  letters  which  he  addressed  from  a 
sick  room  to  his  congregation  —  his  last 
utterance  of  tills  nature  b^ng  emfjodied  la 
a  short  letter  which  was  read  in  the  chuich 
so  recently  as  the  Sunday  before  his  death. 
Little  more  than  two  years  bad  elapsed 
(October  1862)  since  Dr  Robertson  married 
Miss  Couk,  eldest  daughter  of  Profeesor 
Cook  of  St  Andrews,  with  whom  the  peofJs 
of  St  Andrews  deeply  sympathised,  and 
who  from  a  wife  so  soon  became  a  widow, 
and  tbe  greater  part  of  whose  married  Ufa 
was  unceasingly  devoted  to  the  nursing  of 
her  invalid  husband.  The  funeral  oTDt 
Bdberteon  took  place  on  Saturday,  the  14th 
of  January,   at  bt  Andrews.     There  woo 

S-esent  a  large  number  of  ministers  from 
lasgow.  Dundee,  and  elsewhere.  At  two. 
o^diick  the  funeral  procession  moved  awar 
slowly  from  the  bouse  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Cook 
to  the  Cathedral  burying  erouod.  The  fol- 
lowing was  Ibe  order  of  the  procession : — 
The  corpse,  ahoulder  high,  tbe  frienda,  tbe 
members  of  Dr  Koberteon's  kirk-session, 
ministers,  professors  of  the  two  colleges  in 
their  robes  of  office,  the  students  in  theic 
gowns,  the  pubhc    Many  of  the  abops  in. 
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the  streets  through  which  the  funerul  had 
pus  were  shut,  uid  groups  of  mournful 
■pectators  were  seen  eager  to  catch  a  paesi 
glimpaB  of  the  fioleinn  proc€fl«ioD.     Havi 
reachdd  the  grave,  the  i-ofiin 
■nd   the    Hav.   Dr   Craik,    of 
Church,  Glasgow,  pmDounoeJ 
tion.     The  mourners  then  n:tired  ;  anil  thus 
fioisheil  the  last  mark  nf  respect  which  miui 
could  pay  to  the  mortal  remaina  of  this 
much  lieloied  and  luneDtei" 

ROGERS,  Dr  Charles. 
Manse  of  Dunino,  Fifeshire,  on  the  18th 
April  1825.  Uia  fattier  the  Rev.  James 
Roger,  a  native  of  Benuochy,  Perthahira, 
was  onlained  minister  of  Dunino  in  1805, 
and  died  in  1S49  in  his  eiKhty-thinl  year, 
and  the  forty-fourth  of  bis  miciitry.  Mr 
Ifoger  was  a  person  of  solid  and  varied 
learning,  and  beingposseased  of  aqlngularly 
Teteotjve  memory  his  conversational  jKiwen 
were  of  a  hi^h  oraer.  As  a  classical  scholai 
he  was  a  distinguished  student  under  thi 
celebrated  Dr  John  Hunter  of  St  Andrews, 
and  in  reepectof  his  familiarity  with  Roman 
literature,  ho  was  without  an  equal  in  Fife- 
thire.  In  1823  he  eapousod  Jaue  Haldane, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Haldane, 
inlniHter  of  Kingoldrum,  Forfarshire,  a 
(wntieman  alike  distinguished  by  his  Cliris- 
tian  walk  ae  by  the  ability  and  unction  of 
his  pulpit  miuiatrations.  Mrs  Roger  i" 
In  1825  in  her  twenty-first  year,  and 
subject  of  this  notice  was  the  only  living 
child  of  the  marriage,  in  re»|>ect  i^ 
anoestiy  it  may  be  stated  that  his  father's 
Immediate  progenitors  were  for  a  course  of 
centuHes  first  proprictoni  and  subsequently 
tenants  of  the  estate  of  RyehiU  of  Coupar- 
(rrange,  in  the  parish  of  Bendochy,  Perth, 
■hire.  Ha  is  also  descended  on  the  father's 
■ide  from  that  branch  of  the  noDio  family  of 
Graham  which  produced  the  celebrated 
Viscount  Dundee.  His  mother  wss  great- 
Bianddaughter  of  Sic  John  Ogilv^  of 
Jnnerq charity,  whose  great-gran daon  is  at 
present  M.P.  for  Dundee.  Dr  Rogers' 
•arly  eilueation  was  oonduoted  at  the  Parish 
BohooL  His  first  acquaintance  with  the 
dassiee  was  derived  from  the  private  tuition 
of  his  father.  In  his  fourteenth  year  he 
became  a  student  at  the  University  of  St 
Andrews,  where,  during  a  currienium  of 
■even  years,  ha  had  the  advantage  of  enjoy. 
tag  the  prelections  of  such  man  as  Professor 
Thomas  Gillespie,  Dr  George  Cook.  Princi. 
ul  HaUane,  and  Dr  William  Tennent. 
br  Rngars  has,  however,  regretted  that  at 
CoUege  he  was  more  devoted  to  the  study  of 
the  National  Antiouities  and  Ancient 
Hoottjsh  Poetry  and  Song  than  to  the 
proper  business  of  the  classes.  The  study 
of  the  Eocleiiiaatica]  History  of  Scotland 
Ukewise  oociipiedat  this  early  period  a  large 
portion  of  his  time.  Though  hy  no  means 
aiatinguished  In  his  classes,  Mr  Rogers  was 


out  several  important  Univenity  reforms 
bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the  students. 
For  his  seivirea  in  atteudiiw  to  their 
interests  he  was  during  Ms  acade- 
mical career  presented  with  two  publio 
testimonials  by  his  fellow-students,  and 
he  had  the  distinction,  oE  being  in 
four  ct  five  successive  years  elected 
Returning  Intrant  for  the  Fi/ani  or  Fih 
Nation  at  the  Rectorj^  Election.  Though 
he  considerably  lacked  in  his  appearances  in 
the  classes,  Mr  Rogers  afTorded  some  indi- 
cation of  hi?  turn  for  letters  by  gaining  hall 
of  a  premium  for  a  literan  composition 
open  for  competition  to  all  Uie  students  at 
the  Univenity.  A  writer  to  the  public 
early  life,  he  sought  the  honours 


Id  his  seventeenth  year,  hav 


r,  daughter  of  the 
Professor,  and  grand-daughter  of  the  Prin. 
ci[ial  of  that  name,  a  MS.  volume  of  poems 
by  Sir  Robert  Aytoun,  Secretary  to  the 
Queens  of  James  Vl.  and  Charles  I.,  and 
with  whose  history  as  a  native  of  his  own 
district  of  Fife  be  bad  already  become 
famihar,  he  resolved  on  publishing  the  MS. 
with  a  hfe  of  the  author  and  an  ictroductiun 
to  his  poetry.  His  juvenile  reflclva  was 
encouraged  by  the  Professors,  who  permitted 
him  to  search  the  archives  of  the  University 
for  information  as  to  the  subject  of  his  in. 
^F  ;  and  he  succeeded  after  an 

Xcdence  in  produdng  what 
ks  a  curiosity  of  its  kind, 
-  genealogical  tree  of  the  family  of  Aytoun, 
1  closely  identified  with  the  history  of  this 
_}unty.  After  he  had  put  his  MSS.  in 
order  and  prepared  bis  own  portion  of  the 
"  -"ided  volume,  he  transmitted  the  whole 
printer  in  Edinburgh,  who  in  due  time 
'erted  the  materials  into  a  handsome 

jne  issued  undertha  publishing sai 

of  the  distinguished  fii        '  ■  •       "i  "' 


if  Adama  Charles 
Bkck.  without  note  or  explanation  of 
any  sort,  the  youthful  author  transmitted  a 
copy  of  the  work  to  his  father,  who  was 
-lore  alarmed  by  the  oasts  which  he  con- 
eived  hie  son  had  rashly  incurwd,  than  by 
ny  peroeption  of  the  merits  of  his  perform- 
nee.  The  author  bad,  however,  secured  a 
umber  of  auliscribers  sufficient  to  cover  the 
ipenae  of  his  adventure,  and  his  father's 
niieties  on  this  point  were  satisfied.  The 
lork,  it  may  he  added,  was  most  favourably 
joeived  by  the  newspaper  press,  and  was 
3e  meane  of  introduciriff  the  author  to 
_iany  literary  persons  uf  distinction.  In 
June  1840  Mr  Rogers  obtained  from  tha 
Presbytery  of  St  Andrews  license  as  a 
'  "  er  of  the  EeUblished  Church, 
yean  be  abandoned  literature  to 
the  arduous  duties  of  his  new  profession. 
Ill  1849  appeared  bis  "  History  of  St 
Andrews,"  a  work  which,  though  somewhat 
deficient  in  respect  of  manner  and  style,  is 
valuable  for  the  amount  of  original  matter 
whidi  it  contain!.  AlKgeeditioiiofthewoA 
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wu  rftpiiilf  put  into  drcultitioii.  Shai 
$Sler  the  appearaace  of  this  publication, 
Bogera  waa  invited  tu  produce  n  volume 
coDtwains  a  deacnptioQ  of  tbe  new  mineral 
■iia  at  Biiilga  of  AlUn,  with  an  account  of 
toe  surroundiog  district,  auitable  to  be 
pUced  in  tbe  bands  oF  viaitora  and  touristg 
ui  central  S»3tlaiid.  Tbe  work  appouvd  in 
1S52  under  Che  title  of  "A  Week  at  tbe 
firid)^  of  Allan,''  and  the  publication  waa 
■o  well  rectfived  tbat  a  tbousand  copies  dia- 
■ppearsd  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  A 
new  acd  ^reaCl?  enlarged  editirMi,  with 
Dumerous  illuatratious,  was  publisaed  in 
1S51,  of  which  repeated  issues  have  been 
oallad  for,  "Tbe  Beauties  of  Upper 
tttratheam,"  a  small  volume  descriptive  of 
another  inlCTestiug  portion  of  Bcottish 
•oenery,   appeared    in   18M.      About   five 

Cra  aeo  Cr  Sogers  published  a  guide 
k  to  Ettrick  Forrest  and  Yarrow,  while 
he  has  tiao  given  to  the  world  three  s 
Tolutnes  of  an  historical  and  discriptive 
chanoter  conneclel  with  tbe  town  and  dia- 
trict  of  Stirling.     In  1S54  he  formed  tbe 

a  1  of  his  most  amlitioua  litcraij  uniler- 
in«— "  The  Modem  Scottish  Minstrel," 
a  work  in  which  he  propo^etl  to  include  the 
best  oompoeitiuns  of  Scottish  poets  and 
■ODR  writeiB  during  the  last  half  century, 
with  memoirs  of  tl^ir  liven.  In  pursuauoe 
of  hia  method  he  made  a  tour  over  a  large 
twrtion  of  Scotland,  obtaining  hia  informa- 

■ounwL  l^e  Grst  volume  of  the  Minitrcl 
uipeared  in  the  spring  of  1S55,  and  the 
alith  and  last  of  the  series  in  \«Sl  -  the 
work  having  occupied  a  lar^e  i>ortion  of 
(he editor's  attention  for  ui>wards  of  three 

Cars.  Attached  to  each  volume  are  trone- 
tioua  in  vene  from  tbe  more  esteemed 
modem  Gaelic  barda ;  this  portion  of  the 
work  having  been  contributed  by  the  bite 
Bev.  DrTbomas  Buchanan  of  Methven,  an 
■ccompIishedGaelicschoIar.  "DieMimtrtl, 
which  coat  tbe  editor  in  its  production  the 
■um  of  ei^ht  hundred  pounds,  was  suffici- 
ently anccaaf ul  both  as  a  commeiciol  and 
litenuy  enterprise  ;  it  ia  certainly  tbe  most 
laborious  and  complete  effort  of  the  kmd 
which  baa  ever  been  attempted.  In  the 
course  of  preparing  "The  bcottish  Mins. 
trelj"  the  editor  discovered  tbat  many  sons  of 
genius  in  his  native  country  were,  from  cir- 
cnmatancea  beyond  their  own  control,  thrown 
with  their  families  into  a  condition  of 
indigence.  This  fact  led  him  to  originate 
the  DCotiisb  Literary  Institute,  on  associa. 
tion  mainly  intended  to  support  by 
those  cultivators  of  learning  conaec 
Scotlsnd  who  might  be  overtaken  with  the 
ohilhng  blasts  of  adversity.  The  Institute 
was  inaugurated  at  a  meeting  of  literary 
penons  held  in  Di  Rogers'  own  house  at 
StirUng  in  the  summer  of  1855.  The  head- 
(loartera  of  the  society  were  immediately 
transferred  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  in 
which  dIJes  meetings  were  held  alternately, 
mod  literaiy  discussions  carried  on.  Through 
UDfortunata  difiercncei  which  occurred  dur- 


ing its  third  aemion  the  subject  of  thii  notice 
retired  from  the  secretaryabip  and  the 
AssociatJon  fell  into  abeyance.  The  Asso- 
ciation, however,  during  tbe  short  period  of 
its  existence  eSected  some  Bubstantial 
beneEt.  Some  years  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  Scotch  Literary  Inatitut^  Di 
Bogers  waa  instrumenbd  in  eatabli^h- 
ing  the  Caledonian  Institute,  a  society 
wholly  devoted  to  the  relief  uf  indigent  men 
of  letters.  By  memna  of  the  funds  of  this 
society  he  has  been  enablad  to  relieve  seve- 
ral Uterary  persons  and  their  survivors. 
During  the  sununer  of  I8&4  Dr  Roger* 
farmed  the  acquaintance  of  the  widow  of 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  and  he  waa  surprised 
to  leam  from  a  friend  of  that  estimable 
gentlewoman,  that  notwithstanding  the 
literary  claims  of  her  deceased  busLiaDd  ahe 
possased  no  pension  on  the  civil  liat. 
Several  eSbrts  bad  been  made  to  obtain  an 
acknowledgment  of  Mrs  Hogg's  claims,  but 
these  had  failed.  Dr  Kogen  called  pttblio 
atteutiuD  to  the  subiect  through  the  medium 
of  tbe  Tines,  and  drew  up  a  memorial  to 
the  Premier,  Lord  Aberdetn,  to  which  ha 
procured  the  signatures  of  about  forty  of 
the  most  distinguished  literary  persons  of 
the  day.  The  memorial  was  [iresented  by 
Lord    Panmure   and    supportud    by    the 


Miuriiuis  of  Brealialbane,  and  about  coght  or 

_    ..      A  pension  nf  fifty  pouuda  waa 

faftor  granted   to   Mrs   flog-  "—  "  - 


J  by  Her 

followiDg 


^ri:p.s. 


Majesty.     In  the  course  of  tbe  following 

B-xc  Dr  Rogers  learned  that  Dr  Tlinmas 
ick,  author  of  the  "Chriatian  Philoso- 
her"  and  other  pbiluaophical  and  reli^oua 
works  hail,  though  in  bis  seveiity-sighth 
year,  obtained  no  public  rera^nition  of  his 
services  by  the  State.  Dr  Rogers  made  a 
Btatemetit  of  the  circumstances  to  several 
influential  frienils  in  the  Legislature,  and 
.  had  recourse  to  a  memorial  to  the 

e  Minister.     Lord  Palmeraton,  then  in 

oIEce.at  once  granted  to  Dr  Dick  a  pension 
of  fifty  poun'ls.  Through  Dr  Itinera'  inter- 
'nntbe  pension  waa  re-oonterrBd  upon 
kick's  widow  alfflut  two  years  after- 
wards.   In  the  first  edition  of  his  "Week 


Bogi 


Ige  otAllan,"  publiabed  in  1852,  Dr 
ihad  strongly  advocated  the  prop 
'renting   a   Monument  to  Sir  Wi\ 


wfSS 


Bulletin  newspaper.  Mr  C'  R.'  Brown  that 
he  should  commence  an  agitation  wiUi  tbe 
view  of  carrying  tbe  proposal  into  effect. 
Dr  Ki^eni  acconlingly  took  up  the  subject 
with  hia  wonted  enthusiasm,  and  procuring 
tbe  consent  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin  to  act  aa 
President  of  on  open  sir  meeting  in  Stirling 
Pork,  be  sucoeedul  in  forming  an  influential 
dttee  for  tbe  purpose  of  raiaiug  the 
iment.    Dr  Bogers  now  commenced  a 

of  journeys  throughout  the  kingdom, 

held  pubUc  meetings,  and  visited  personally 
those    must     reputed    for    their    love    cd 

cotutrr  Mid  patriotic  siurit.    He  waitsd  oa 
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natives  of  Scotland  in  London,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  other  larg^  towns  in  the 
South.  He  conducted  a  large  correspond- 
ence with  persons  in  the  colonies,  and  as 
the  result  of  his  labours  and  perseverance, 
he  was  enabled  to  secure  nearly  seven  thou- 
sand pounds  for  the  object  he  had  at  heart. 
The  foundation-stone  of  the  monument  was 
laid  by  the  Duke  of  Athole,  Grand  Master 
Mason  of  Scotland,  amidst  an  assemblage 
of  80,000  persons,  on  Mr nday,  24th  June 
1861,  just  five  years  after  the  first  public 
meetinjf  in  Stirling  Park.  The  Monu- 
ment IS  now  in  the  course  of  erection  ; 
it  assumes  the  form  of  a  tower,  of 
which  the  height  when  completed  will  be 
upwards  of  200  feet.  In  1858  Dr  Rogers 
projected  a  Monument  to  the  Ettrick 
oheuherd  at  Ettrick  Forest.  In  course  of 
twelve  months  he  raised  upwards  of  £400, 
and  securing  the  services  ot  Mr  Currie,  the 
ingenious  sculptor,  succeeded  in  rearing  an 
elegant  Colossal  Statue  of  the  Poet,  near 
the  banks  of  St  Mary's  Loch.  The  Monu- 
ment was  inaugurated  iu  the  summer  of 
1860  in  the  presence  of  3000  persons.  Re- 
turning to  the  personal  history  of  Dr  Rogers, 
it  may^  be  stated  that,  subsequent  to  his 
becommg  a  Licentiate,  he  acted  as  Minis- 
terial Assistant  in  the  Parishes  of  Anstruther- 
Wester,  Kinglassie,  Dunlno,  Abbotsball, 
and  Ballingry,  all  situated  in  his  native 
county.  Y^T  some  time  he  acted  as  unor- 
dained  incumbent  of  the  North  Church, 
Dumfermline  ;  he  subsequently  held  a 
similar  office  at  Carnoustie,  Forfarshire. 
In  1852  be  established  his  residence  at 
Bridge  of  Allan.  Early  in  1855  he  received 
the  appointment  of  Chaplain  of  Stirling 
Garrison.  On  his  removal  to  Stirling  in  the 
spring  of  1855,  he  was  much  struck  by  the 
dilapidated  and  ruinous  condition  of  that 
bun^h,  which  had  for  many  years  been 
suffering  from  the  apathy  and  neglect  of  its 
municipal  rulers.  He  at  once  proceeded  to 
agitate  for  the  laying  out  of  a  new  cemetery, 
the  old  churchyard  at  the  Castle  Hill  being 
not  only  much  overcrowded,  but  otherwise 
in  an  unseemly  condition.  He  proceeded  to 
acquire  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  the 
churchyard  from  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  to 
form  a  Joint-Stock  Company  for  laying  it 
out  as  a  cemetery.  The  Town  Council  of 
the  Burgh  now  came  forward  and  undertook 
tlie  execution  of  the  improvement ;  and 
Stirling  cemetery,  from  its  situation  and 
the  tasteful  manner  in  which  it  is  laid 
out,  may  be  justly  pronounced  one  of 
the  most  interesting  places  of  sepulture 
in  the  kingdom.  Among  the  other 
improvements  at  Stirling,  carried  out 
through  the  instrumentahty  of  Dr  Rogers, 
may  be  mentioned  the  ornamental  enclosing 
of  the  King's  Park,  a  part  of  the  ancient 
royal  demesne  attached  to  Stirling  Palace, 
the  erection  of  a  Statue  of  Wallace  in  tiie 
principal    street,    and    in    the    cemetery 

Sounds  of  Statues  of  James  Guthrie,  the 
artyr,  and  Ebenezer  Erskine,  both  minis- 
ters of  Stirling.    In  recognition  of  his  pub- 
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lie  services,  the  burgesses  of  Stirling  elected 
him  to  a  seat  in  the  Town  Coundl, 
To  his  duties  as  a  Military  Chaplain 
Dr  Rogers  was  by  no  means  indifferent. 
Besides  carrying  out  many  improvements 
affecting  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of 
the  troops  unoler  his  ministerial  care  at  Stir- 
ling, he  originated  a  scheme  for  circulating 
gratuitously  religious  publications  through- 
out the  army  and  navy.  Among  his  recent 
pubUcations  may  be  mentioned  the  **  Sacred 
Minstrel,"  1860  ;  "  Familiar  Illustrations 
of  Scottish  Character,"  1861  ;  and  several 
publications  in  connection  with  the  Wallace 
Monument  enterprise.  In  his  twenty -ninth 
year  he  obtained  his  diploma  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  from  Columbia  College.  New  York. 
He  was  likewise  elected,  without  solicita- 
tion, a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiauaries 
of  Scotland.  Dr  Rogers  is  now  residing  in 
London  (1866),  engaged  in  literary  pursuits. 
ROLLO,  Baron,  The  Family  op. —John 
de  Rollo  had  a  grant  in  the  reign  of  Robert 
III.  of  the  lands  of  Duncrub,  county  of 
Perth,  from  David  Stuart,  Earl  of  Strath- 
em,  which  lands  his  descendant,  William 
Rollo,  had  erected  into  the  barony  of  Dun- 
crub, by  charter,  dated  26th  August  151L 
From  this  William  descended  lineally. 
James  Rollo,  Esq.  of  Duncrub,  who  married 
Agnes,  daughter  <*f  Roliert  Collice,  of  Bal- 
naiuoon,  and  dying  in  1584  was  succeeded 
by  his  only  son.  Sir  Andrew  Rollo,  knight 
of  Duncrub,  who  was  elevated  to  the  peer- 
age of  Scotland  in  1651  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Rollo  of  Duncrub,  with  remainder  to  his 
heirs  male  whatsoever.  His  lordship  mar- 
ried Catherine,  daughter  of  James  Drum- 
mond,  Lord  Maderty,  ancestor  of  the 
Lords  Strathallan,  by  whom  he  had  five 
sons  and  four  daughters.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son,  James,  second  Baron, 
'rtiis  nobleman  married,  first,  Dorothea, 
third  daughter  of  John,  fourth  Earl  of 
Montrose,  but  had  no  issue  ;  and  secondly, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Archibald,  seventh  Earl 
of  ArgyU,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  a 
daughter.  Hia  lordship  died  in  1669,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  elder  son,  Andrew, 
third  Baron.  His  lordship  married,  in 
1670,  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Balfour, 
third  Lord  Burghley,  and  had  (with  four 
daughters)  John,  Master  of  Rollo,  who  was 
killwi  by  Patrick  Graham,  the  younger,  of 
Inchbrace,  with  the  sword  of  James 
Edmonstone,  of  Newton,  20th  May  1691. 
They  were  visiting  at  Invermay,  where  a 
dispute  arose  between  the  Master  and 
Graham,  which  caused  a  rencounter  upon 
their  return  home  on  horseback  after  supper. 
One  of  the  witnesses  to  the  transaction 
swore  that  he  found  the  Master  .lying 
mortally  wounded,  supported  by  Clevedge, 
who,  crying  out,  such  a  murder  was  never 
seen,  Edmonstone  said,  **  I  think  not  so  ;  I 
think  it  was  fairly  done  ;**  and  he  assisted 
Graham  to  make  his  escape.  Edmonstone 
was  afterwards  tried  as  an  accessory,  and 
sentenced  to  be  banished  for  life.  Graham 
was  outlawed  for  the  murder  in  1696.    His 
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lordship  died  in  1700,  mod  wm  succeeded  by 
his  only  aurviviDB  »on,  Robert,  fourth 
BaroD.  This  Douleman  nurried  Maty, 
eldest  JftURhler  of  Sir  John  R4iIlo  of  Wood- 
side,  fuid  had  iAsue,  Andrew,  his  successor. 
His  lordship  was  implicated  in  tba  rising  of 
ITlli,  but  aurrviidering  himself,  with  the 
Maiqiiia  of  Huntly,  C«  Brisadier-GeQentl 
Grant  in  1716,  he  otitained  the  fuU  beneSt 
of  the  Act  o(  GcaCB  passed  Jo  the  following 
year.  He  died  in  1758.  Andrew  the  fifth 
Baron,  nu  a  Brigadier-GeoeraJ  in  the 
army,  and  actively  engaged  in  the  Gist 
American  Wai.  His  lordship  miuried, 
first,  Catherine,  eldest  daughter  and  coheiress 
of  lird  Jamca  Murray,  and  grand^laughter 
of  John,  first  Marquis  of  Atboll,  by  whom 
he  had  an  only  son,  John,  Master  of  Rollo, 
Captain  in  the  77th  Foot,  who  died  un- 
married. His  lordship  died  2d  June  1765, 
and  was  eucoeeded  by  bis  brother  John  ae 
axth  Baron,  who  died  Ln  1783,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  James,  seventh 
Bamn.  His  lordship  married,  4tb  Decem- 
ber I76S,  Mary,  eldest  daughtsr  of  John 
Aytoun,  Esq.  of  Inchdairme  in  Fife,  by 
vhom  he  bail  issue.  His  lordship  died  in 
1784,  and  nss  succeeded  by  his  son.  John, 
aa  e^bth  Baron,  bom  22d  April  1773, 
manied,  12th  June  ISOC,  Agnes,  daughter 
of  WiUiam  Greig,  E»n.  of  Gavfield  Mace, 
by  whom  he  had  issue.  He  died  in  1846, 
and  was  anccseded  by  his  son,  William,  aa 
ninth  Baron,  bom  in  1809,  married,  in 
October  1834,  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of 
Alexander  Bogerson,  Esq.,  and  has  by  her 
a  son  and  heir,  John  Rogerson,  Master  of 
Bollo.  bom  23d  October  1835. 

ROLLOCK,  RoBKBT,  an  eminent  scholar 
and  divine,  was  bom  not  far  from  Stirling 
in  1655,  and  was  the  son  of  David  Rollock 
ofPowU  At  the  Grammar  School  of  Stir- 
ling he  commenced  his  education  under 
Thomas  Buchanan,  the  nephew  of  the  his- 
torian. From  this  seminary  he  was  removed 
to  St  Viator's  College,  St  Andrews,  and 
went  through  the  rt^ular  course  of  four 
rs' stndy,  and  soeminently  distinguished 
iself,  that  he  had  .  .       ., 


I  of  the  period.  Principal  Bollock  w«» 

thought  to  be  too  complying,  and  is  styled 
by  Calderwood  "A  man  simple  in  church 
matters."  In  1507  hewas  chosen  Moderator 
of  the  Assembly  held  at  Dundee,  which 
lassed  several  acts  favourable  to  Episcopacy. 
Ae  wrote  several  commentaries  in  Latin  on 
different  portions  of  Scripture,  which  were 
published  between  1G02  and  IGIO.  Though 
tinged  with  scholastic  theology  of  the  times, 
'^ey  discover  great  natural  acutentss  with 

'ry  extensive  learning.    He  died,  8th  Jan. 

m,  in  the  forty  third  year  of  hie  age. 

KOWLE,  Jobs,  Prior  of  Pittenweom,  ■ 

Fiiory  belonging  to  that  of  St  Andrews, 

situated  at  the  town  of  the  same  name  in 

lunty  of  Fife.     The  Abbot  of  Fitten- 

is  marked  in   the  sederunt  of  ths 

Court  of  Session  on  5th  November  ISM. 
John  Riiwle  was  at  that  Ume  possessor  of 
tbii  beneGce.  The  Prior  was  on  the  13th 
March  1542  ajipaintad  one  of  the  Lorda  for 
discussing  of  Domes,  and  on  the  4th 
November  1544  constituted  Lord  of  the 
Artides.  He  accompanied  Murray,  Ihior 
>f  St  Andrews,  ashiaecclesiasticalsuperior, 
fl  France  in  1550.  He  died  in  1563,  and 
liis  Prioiy  went  to  bis  patron.  According 
to  Melville,  this  Prior  did  not  poaseaa  tha 
virtue  of  chastity,  and  he  relates  a  curious 
Btory  to  prove  it.  His  sons,  John  and 
James,  he  says,  were  legitL      '    '  -■-- 


11     , 

degree  of  M.A.  than  he 

of  Prof*»sor  of  Philosophy  in  that „_. 

Curing  the  four  years  that  he  discharged 


eight  years  of  age,  I 


aoie  Profenor  m  that  Institution. 

winter  of  1583  he  entered  npon _. 

duties,  and  hii  high  character  soon  attracted 
nutoeloua  students  tu  the  infant  Univi 
la  February  1585  he  was  created  Prii 
and  after  the  first  laureation  had 
pjac^  was  also  unpointed  Professor  of 
Theolony,  for  which,  sjid  preaching  every 
Sandar  morning  in  the  High  Chorch,  be 
— II  allowed  four  hondred  merka  jfeariy. 


24th    Feb 


and    Will 


In   tha    ntUmnent    of   t 


,u  fln  the  18th  of  May  1546. 

RUSSELL,  ROBEBT,  was  the  son  of  P. 
Russell,  builder  and  contractor  in  Kings- 
kettle,  where  he  was  bom  in  1819.  He 
died  on  the  13th  Febniarv  1856,  and  wia 
consequently  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life. 
He  was  brought  up  to  his  father's  trade, 
and  with  no  greater  advantages  than  tha 
education  communicated  at  a  village  school 
usually  confers,  by  perseverance  in  the  col- 
tivation  of  a  naturally  shrewd  and  rigorom 
intellect,  be  acquired  a  considerable  kna\r> 
ledge  of  mechanics  and  of  |>hysical  scieDee. 
His  inventive  powers  were  eiercised  for 
some  years  on  the  improvement  of  thesteam 
engine,  and  several  miportant  plans  for  in- 
creasing the  power  and  lessening  the  ex- 
pense of  railway  locomotives  have  been  only 
partially  completed.  His  "  Selt-actiiig 
Railway  Signal  "  met  the  approval  of  not  a 
few  practical  men  of  scientihu  fame,  among 
others,  Mr  Johnston,  editor  of  the  Mi- 
cAanic^  Magrtiiiie,  Several  otheia  of  his  in- 
ventions were  proved  to  be  of  rare  ntilitf, 
but  Mr  Russelts'  disposition  was  of  that  t«> 
tiring,  unobtrusive  kind,  that  rather  thui 
owe  anything  to  patronage,  he  wai  content 
to  remain  in  comparative  obscurity,  solacing 
himself  with  the  simple  inward  satisfaction 
of  having  mastered  his  subject.  Foraevenl 
years  Mr  Russell  took  a  leading  part  in  local 
and  general  politics,  and  frequently  fought 
the  battles  of  reform  with  both  tongue  and 
pen.  He  wbb  also  a  regular  contributor  to 
the  oolumna  of  tha  Fife  Serald,  at  both  local 

subjecta  of  sodjJ  and  politicil  lo- 
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terest— ^hifl  pen  being  nniformly  employed  in 
the  cause  of  truth — in  denouncing  and  ex- 
ix»ing  wrong-doing,  meanness,  and  bigotry 
— and:  in  promoting  the  elevation  of  the 
working  classes.  For  the  last  few  years 
Mr  Russell  was  enga^fed  as  a  Railway 
Contractor,  both  in  this  county  and  else- 
where in  Scotland,  and  with  the  fond  hope 
of  emplojmg  his  talents  to  a  greater  advan- 
tage in  a  wider  sphere,  he  embarked  for 
Australia,  leaving  his  family  at  home  with 
the  intention  of  returning  m  two  or  three 
years.  He  speedily  found  extensive  em- 
ployment in  Melbourne,  and  after  being 
there  a  short  time^  he  was  offered  the  editor- 
ship of  a  new  periodical  called  The  Builder , 
to  oe  started  on  the  model  of  the  London 
serial  of  that  name— work  for  which  his  cul- 
tivated literary  taste,  well  stored  mind,  and 
ready  pen,  peculiarly  fitted  him,  but  having 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Corporation  of 
Melbourne  as  a  builder,  he  obtained  from 
that  body  a  series  of  important  engagements 
for  the  erection  of  pubhc  works,  ac,  which 
prevented  him  from  accepting  the  offer. 
His  plans  for  a  new  bridge  over  the  Yarra 
River,  ten  miles  from  Melbourne,  were 
selected  from  among  some  twenty  others, 
but  the  execution  of  the  work  was  postponed 
in  consequence  of  the  commercial  aeprrasion 
then  prevalent.  Mr  Russell  had  only  com- 
menced a  contract  for  a  road  to  connect  the 
New  Township  of  Hey  wood  with  Portland, 
when  he  was  seized  with  colonial  fever, 
which  ultimately  assumed  a  tvphoid  form, 
and  after  a  severe  illness  he  died  at  the  house 
of  his  brother,  Mr  Peter  Russell,  in  Port- 
land, thus  cut  down  in  the  midst  of  his 
brightest  hones  and  public  usefulness,  at  the 
early  age  ot  thirty-seven,  having  been  ex- 
actly one  year  in  the  colon  v.  Mr  Russell 
left  a  widow  and  three  children  at  Kettle 
Bridge  to  moum  his  irreparable  loss.  It 
may  truly  be  said  of  him  that  he  never  for- 
got a  friend  or  made  an  enemy,  and  even 
those  who  were  opposed  to  him  in  political 
or  parochial  matters  were  constrained  to 
admire  the  straightforwardness,  firmness, 
and  candour  with  which  he  maintained  his 
opinions.  He  was  a  man  of  thorough  in- 
dependence of  character,  cool  and  dis- 
passionate in  council  or  ar^ment;  and 
many  who  were  proud  of  his  friendship, 
now  moum  his  untimely  fate  in  a  foreign 
land.  In  the  quiet  churchyard  of  Portland, 
surrounded  by  strangers'  dust,  repose  the 
once  fertile  brain,  the  manly  heart,  and  all 
that  remains  of  Robert  RusselL 

RUSSELL,  The  Rev.  Dr,  of  Yarrow, 
was  bom  in  1766  at  Wester  Dunmuir,  at 
the  foot  of  Norman's  Law,  Fifeshire.  When 
nine  years  of  age  he  went  to  reside  with  an 
nncle,  a  farmer,  at  Priestfield,  an  elder  in 
the  parish  of  Cults,  and  afterwards  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  General  Assembly  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Cupar.  Thus  early  in  life 
was  he  brought  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  church  and  its  general  assemblies,  in 
both  of  which  he  was  afterwards  so  well 
known  and  so  highly  respected.    The  par- 
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ish  schoolmaster  in  Cults  at  that  time  beins: 
in  no  great  repute,  young  Russell  attended 
the  school  of  Mr  Boucher,  an  anti-burgher, 
who  afterwards  had  a  congregation  at  Cam- 
bemauld.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  entered 
the  University  of  E^inbuiiRh,  and  studied 
humanity  under  Professor  John  HilL  The 
next  three  sessions  were  spent  by  him  at  St 
Andrews.  There  he  obtamed  a  bursary  for 
two  sessions,  chiefly  by  his  having  attracted 
the  notice  of  Dr  George  Hill,  Irofessor  of 
Greek,  (afterwards  Principal  and  Professor 
of  Divinity),  by  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  that  language,  who,  when  he  was  six- 
teen years  of  age,  and  after  having  taken 
his  decree  of  A.M.,  recommended  him  to 
the  Bailies  of  Auchtermuchty  as  a  teacher 
of  a  school  under  their  patronage,  which  he 
taught  for  eighteen  months.  During  the 
the  summer  recesses  of  his  acadeinicid 
course,  he  was  frequently  at  the  Manse  of 
Cults,  and  was  instructed  in  arithmetic  (in 
which  he  was  a  proficient)  by  the  Rev. 
David  Wilkie.  an  able  mathematician,  and 
the  father  oi  Sir  David,  the  celebrated 
painter.  Dr  Russell  felt  it  to  be  a  peculiar 
gratification  to  him  when,  many  years  after- 
wards, the  artist,  then  risen  to  eminence, 
paid  him  a  visit,  and  renewed  ac(]^uaintanoe 
at  the  Manse  of  Yarrow.  On  givmg  up  the 
school  at  Auchtermuchty,  he  returned  to  St 
Andrews  for  two  sessions,  and  there  attended 
the  Divinity  HalL  Having  gone  to  Edin- 
burgh with  his  uncle  during  the  sittings  of 
General  Assembly,  he  casually  met  Dr 
Barclay,  minister  of  Kettle,  who  recom- 
mended him  to  the  Spottiswoods  of  Duni- 
paoe  as  their  family  tutor.  With  them  he 
spent  the  summer  in  Stirlingshire,  and  the 
winter  in  Edinburgh^  where  he  attended  the 
Divinity  Hall  for  his  third  session,  under 
the  then  venerable  Dr  Hunter,  who,  at- 
tracted by  the  criticisms  he  made  on  the 
discourses  of  the  students,  and  after  the 
fullest  enquiry,  recommended  him  as  tutor 
to  the  Hon.  Charles  Napier,  of  Merchiston 
Hall,  Stirlingshire.  In  this  family  he  re- 
mained four  years ;  his  pupil^  Francis,  who 
died  at  an  early  f^e  in  India,  stood  ninth 
in  Dr  Adams'  class  in  the  High  School  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  distinguished  Rear- 
Admiral,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  M.P.,  re- 
ceived from  him  a  few  elementary  lessons. 
It  was  during  his  residence  in  tnis  family 
that  he  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Linlithgow.  That  day  was  a  most  memor- 
able one  to  him.  At  the  Presbytery  he 
heard  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Uheeselej 
of  Corstorphine,  little  suspecting  that  this 
was  the  opening  of  the  door  of  a  church  for 
himself ;  and  pn  his  return  to  Merchiston 
Hall  in  the  evening,  he  found  his  future 
friend  and  patron,  Francis  Lord  Napier, 
there,  to  whom  he  was  warmly  recommended 
by  the  mother  of  his  pupiL  Mr  Sharpe,  of 
Hawick,  was  soon  after  translated  to  Cor- 
storphine, Mr  Gillan,  of  Ettrick,  to  Hawick, 
and  Mr  Russell  was  presented  by  Lord 
Napier  to  Ettrick,  where  he  was  ordained 
in   May    1790.     A    former    xniniBter   of 
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Ettrick  b*d  been  obliRed  to  retire,  ouryinp 
witb  him  the  greater  pruportinn  oE  the  eti- 
pend,  and  Mr  RuBsell  wag  one  of  yetji  many 
auisUnts  and  BUCCfsaotB  conjoined  with  him. 
LitUe  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed  wheQ 
Yarrow  became  vacaot  by  the  death  of  ]lr 
Cramond.  Mr  Kussell,  who  had  already 
ntkblbhed  bU  fame  as  a  popular  preacher 
in  all  the  neighbouring  churcheB,  wae  ap- 
pointed hy  the  presbytery  to  declare  the 
church  vacant,  wbicb  he  did ;  and  euch 
wa»  the  effect  of  bis  nervicea  that  day,  that 
the  gnat  majority  nf  the  congr^ation  ei- 
preMed  a  warm  deiire  to  have  him  an  their 
if  hia  friends 


„ ..J  surprised  when  Lord  Napier 

put  into  his  hanas,  on  a  visit  which  he  paid 
to  bis  Lordship,  a  preaentation  to  Yarrow, 
where  he  was  settled  in  the  autumn  of  1791. 
In  IBOS,  when  Lord  Napier  was  nominated 
Lord  High  Comnjiaaioner  to  the  General 
Asseniblyof  theChuichof  Scotlanil,  heap- 
pointed  Mr  Russell  hia  Cbaplain,  which 
office  he  held  under  him  and  four  auoceaaora 
tor  the  long  period  of  thirty-seven  years  ; 
and,  but  for  domestic  affliction,  he  might 
have  been  in  office  till  Che  day  of  hia  death. 
Itdeserves  to  be  menUoued  that  the  expenses 
of  Uie  Chajil^  are  not  covered  hy  hia 
salary.  It  is  mure  worthy  of  record  that 
durinB  ail  that  time  he  was  never  absent 
from  ois  post  one  day ;  nay,  the  probably 
unexampled  fact  remains  to  be  stated 
that,  in  a  lite  of  very  nearly  eighty-one 
yearn,  he  never  remembered  having  been 
ont  ol  the  house  of  God  on  the  Lonl's  day 
eicept  on  one  Sabbath  on  which  lits  only 
daughter  died,  and  on  the  last  Habbath  of 
his  mortal  career.  It  is  believed  that  be 
never  was  confined  to  bed  a  whole  day,  not 
even  at  the  last ;  that  no  medical  man  had 
ever  {^escribed  for  him,  or  had  occasion  to 
feel  bis  pulse,  till  three  days  before  bis 
dcKt^  Such  was  the  kindness  of  Divine 
Providence  towards  him,  and  such  the 
moderation  and  abstemiousness  of  all  his 
In  1811  he  receiyed  the  deKiee  ot 


D.D.  from  the  UniveCBity  of  Edinburgh. 
In  I8«0,  the  year  of  hie  jubilee,  the  Presby- 
tery of  SelkiA  entertained  ■-' '  -       - 


ber  of  his  rtlativea  to  dinner.  Many  friends, 
clerical  and  lay,  were  disappointed  at  not 
having  an  opportunity  of  being  present,  the 
dinner  bebg  a  private  one.  In  1844  the 
parishionen  of  Yarrow  prosented  him  with 
a  massive  piece  of  plate,  in  token  of  their 
attachment  to  him  as  their  revered  pastor 
and  friend.  He  died  od  the  18th  of  March 
1847,,  a  slight  effusion  of  water  on  the  cheat 
"g  to  be  the  cause.  On  Che  evening- 
his  death  there  was  a  complete  pro- 
1  of  bodily,  though  not  at  all  of 
mental,  strength,  uid  about  an  hour  before 
be  expired  he  lost  the  power  nf  one  side. 
He  was  long  father  of  the  Synod  of  Merse 
and  Teyiotdale,  and  had  but  two  seniors  in 
the  whole  church.  His  remuos  were  at- 
tended to  the  grave  by  about  two  hundred 
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of  bis  parisbioners  of  all  denominationB.  On 
the  Sabbath  following,  eic»Uent  and  appro- 
priate sennons  were  preached  by  the  Kvv, 
Mr  Smith  of  Ettrick  and  the  Rev.  Mr 
Campbell  of  TrsKjuair,  to  lai^  and  deeply 
interested  audiences.  Dr  Russell  be- 
queathed £100  for  the  religious  inatrudjon 
of  the  youth  of  the  parish,  and  a  handsome 
donation  was  put  into  the  poor's  box.  Ha 
has  left  only  one  son,  his  successor  in  Yar- 
row ;  his  wife,  a  son,  anil  a  daughter  having 
all  died  before  him. 

RUSSELL,  The  Rev.  Jaues,  D.D., 
Minister  of  Dunning,  was  bom  in  the  year 
1763.  He  was  a  native  nf  Fifeebire.  Ha 
died  at  Dunning  on  Monday,  the  8th  Octo- 
btx  I860,  in  the  ninty-serenth  year  of  hii 
ace,  and  forty-second  of  bis  ministry,  alter 
a  nrief  but  severe  iUneea.  Down  to  a  renr 
short  period  prior  to  his  death,  Dr  Russell 
enjoyed  the  btst  of  health,  and  had  scaioelf 
ever  been  ill.  Having  had  an  assistant,  ha 
had  not  for  some  years  r^ularly  offitnated, 
but  still  he  occasionally  entered  the  pul^t, 
and  usually  assisted  at  the  commumon 
table.  About  two  months  before  his  demiia 
he  was  seized  with  illness,  and  although  the 
beet  medical  ud  was  obtained,  symptoms  of 
declining  health  became  appareuL  Her^ 
mained  under  the  best  medical  treatment  of 
Dr  Thomson  of  Perth  and  Dr  Young  of 
Dunning  until  his  death.  After  receiving 
the  usual  education  obtained  in  country 
schools,  he  became  a  student  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  where  he  completed  hia 
education^  and  in  due  lima  entered  tbs 
"  e  finiahed  his  courSB, 

ite  of  the  Church  oL 

Kuotland.  He  exhibited  great  ability  in 
his  variouB  clasaea  while  a  student,  and  dis- 
played considerable  talents  as  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel     He  spent  some  of  his  early 

rn  as  assistant  minister  in  Perthshin), 
1818,  when  the  church  of  Dunning  be- 
came vacant,  he  was  appointed  to  it,  where 
he  has  remained  as  incumbent  ever  sinoe. 
The  parish  is  an  agricultural  one,  on  the 
ba^in  of  the  Earn,  having  between  two  and 
three  thousand  inhabitants.  Dr  Russell 
was  held  in  great  veneration  and  reapect  Ij" 
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has  been  inducted  to  the  parish  and  chureh 
of  Blantyre,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Hamilton. 
Dr  Russell  was  never  married.  His  death 
was  much  and  iustly  regretted  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  country  wher«  he  was  so  long 
known.  About  the  year  18as,  the  Dniver- 
Btty  of  Glasgow  conferred  the  degree  of  D.D. 
upon  him,  an  honourwhich  it  was  considered 
he  well  merited.  - 

RUSSEL,  Alexahdeh,  a  journalist,  i> 
connected  with  Fife  in  oonsequence  of  his 
having  formally  resided  and  officdated  in 
Cupar  as  Editor  of  the  Fife  Herald  news- 
paper.   In  youtii  he  ^med  hia  attention  to 
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literature,  and  began  to  write  papers  for 
various  magazine^.  Mr  Russel  was  succes- 
sively Editor  of  the  Bervnck  Advertiser, 
the  Fife  Herald,  and  eventually  of  the 
ScoUmariy  with  the  latter  of  which  he  has 
been  connected  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  edits  at  the  present  time.  His  consist- 
ent and  able  defence  oi{  Liberal  principles, 
which  Mr  Russel  always  exhibits,  were 
publicly  acknowledged  some  years  since  by 
a  testimonial  of  the  value  of  nearly  two 
thousand  pounds,  which  was  presented  to 
him  by  his  readers  and  admirers  throughout 
Scotland^ 

RUTHERFORD,  Samuel,  a  celebrated 
divine  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born 
about  the  year  IGOO,  in  the  parish  of  Crail- 
ing,  in  Roxburghshire,  where  his  parents 
seem  to  have  been  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  The  locality  and  circumstances 
of  his  early  education  are  unknown.  He 
entered  in  1617  as  a  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  in  1621.  Nothing  has 
been  recorded  of  the  rank  he  held  or  the 
appearances  he  made  as  a  student,  but  they 
must  have  been  at  least  respectable,  for  at 
the  end  of  two  years  we  iind  him  elected 
one  of  the  regents  of  the  college.  How  he 
acted  in  this  situation  we  are  not  told,  nor 
did  he  long  continue  to  hold  it.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period  he  was  appointed  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  to  an  official 
situation  in  St  Andrews.  Relieved  from  the 
duty  of  teaching  others,  Mr  Rutherford 
seems  now  to  have  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  divinity  under  Mr  Andrew  Ramsav, 
whose  prelections  he  frequented  during  tne 
time  he  acted  as  a  regent  in  teaching  the 
humanity  class.  When,  or  by  whom,  Mr 
Rutherford  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel  has  not  been  recorded ;  but  in  the 
year  1627  he  was  settled  pastor  of  the  parish 
of  Anwoth,  in  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcud- 
bright. Perhaps  few  men  ever  imdertook  a 
pastoral  charge  with  a  more  thorough  con- 
viction of  its  maportance  than  Rutherford  : 
and  the  wav  having  been  well  prepared 
before  him,  he  enteml  upon  it  with  great 
advantage,  and  his  endeavours  were  fol- 
lowed by  great  success.  Mr  Rutherford 
was  accustomed  to  rise  every  morning  at 
three  o'clock.  The  early  part  of  the  day  he 
spent  in  meditation  and  prayer ;  the  re- 
mainder he  devoted  to  the  more  public 
duties  of  his  calling — visiting  the  sick, 
catechising  his  flock,  and  instructing  them 
in  a  progress  from  house  to  house.  **They 
were  the  cause  and  objects,'*  he  informs  us, 
'*  of  his  tears,  care,  fear,  and  daily  prayers." 
He  laboured  among  them  early  and  late, 
and  his  witness  he  declares  to  them  is  above. 
In  the  year  1630,  Rutherford  had  been  sum- 
moned before  the  High  Commissioners  of 
the  Kingdom  at  the  instance  of  a  profligate 
person  in  his  parish,  and  in  1636  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  office  ;  he  was  also  sentenced 
to  confine  himself  before  the  20th  of  August 
within  the  town  of  Aberdeen  till  it  should 
be  the  King's  pleasure  to  relieve  him.    The 
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crimes  charged  against  him  were  preachinff 
against  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth,  and 
writing  against  the  Armenians.  Notwith- 
standing a  coolness  at  his  first  reception, 
Rutherford  soon  became  popular  at  Aber- 
deen, and  his  sentiments  beginning  to  gain 
ground,  the  learned  Doctors  of  that  citv 
petitioned  the  Court  to  remove  him  stiU 
nirther  north,  or  banish  him  from  the  king- 
dom. This  last  seems  to  have  been  deter- 
mined on,  and  a  warrant  by  the  Kii^  for- 
warded to  Scotland  to  that  effi^.  but  the 
execution  of  it  was  prevented  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  tables  at  Edinburgh,  and 
the  consequent  change  of  episcopacy  to 
presbytery.  In  consequence  oi  these  move- 
ments Rutherford  ventured  to  leave  Aber- 
deen and  to  return  to  his  beloved  people  at 
Anwoth,  in  the  month  of  February  1638, 
having  been  absent  from  them  rather  more 
than  a  year  and  a-half.  It  is  not  probable, 
however,  that  after  this  period  they  enjoyed 
much  of  Rutherford's  ministrations,  as  we 
soon  after  find  him  actively  employed  in 
the  metropolis  in  forwarding  his  powerful 
eloquence  in  the  work  of  reformation  which 
was  going  on  successfully.  On  the  renewal 
of  the  Covenant,  he  was  deputed  along  with 
Andrew  Cant  to  prepare  the  people  of 
Glasgow  for  a  concurrence  to  that 
instrument.  He  was  also  a  del^^te 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Kirkcudbright 
to  the  General  Assembly  which  met 
in  that  citv  in  November  1638,  and  was 
acquitted  of  all  the  charges  brought  agaixist 
him  by  the  Bishops  and  the  Hi^  Commis- 
sion. To  the  Commission  of  this  Assembly 
applications  were  made  by  the  Magistrates 
and  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  to  have 
Mr  Rutherford  translated  from  Anwoth  to 
be  one  of  their  city  ministers,  and  by  l^e 
University  of  St  Andrews  to  have  him 
nominated  Professor  of  Divinity  in  St 
Mary's  College  there.  To  the  latter  situation 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Commission,  greatly 
agaiost  nis  own  will  and  to  the  no  smaU 
grief  of  the  people  of  Anwoth,  who  omitted 
no  efforts  to  retain  hiuL  The  public  neces- 
sities of  the  Church,  however,^  were 
supposed  to  be  such  as  to  set  aside  all 
private  considerations,  and  Rutherford  pro- 
ceeded to  the  scene  of  his  new  duties  in 
October  1639.  On  the  19th  of  that  month, 
having  previously  entered  on  his  labours  in 
the  College,  he  was  inducted  by  the  Presby- 
tery as  colleague  to  Mr  Robert  Blair  in  the 
church  of  St  Andrews.  In  the  Assembly 
of  1640  Rutherford  was  involved  in  a 
dispute  respecting  private  society  meetings, 
which  he  defended  alon^  with  Robert  Blair 
and  David  Dickson  against  the  greater  part 
of  his  brethren,  who,  under  the  terrors  of 
Independency,  which  in  a  short  time  over- 
sprefwl  the  land,  condemned  them.  It  was 
probably  owing  to  this  dispute  that  two 
years  afterwards  he  pubhshcKi  his  "  Peace- 
able Hea  for  Paul's  Presbytery,"  a  tempe- 
rate treatise,  equally  remote  nom  anarchy 
on  the  one  hand  and  that  unbending 
tyranny  on  the  other  which  Presbytory  has 
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ol  tbe  CbuTch  of  ScoUmkI  to  the  West- 
miDBt«r  AiMmbly,  where  hia  servitss  were 
aukaowledged  by  iill  partial  to  have  been  of 
gnat  importuioe.  The  other  CiiiiiDia- 
uonen  from  the  Scottish  Church  were  per- 
mitted to  visit  their  native  country  by 
tunu,  and  to  report  the  progreea  nhicci  woe 
mode  from  time  to  time  in  the  work  i  but 
Butherfuni  new  Quitted  hii  pnet  till  hie 
tninian  wo*  accompliibed.  Mr  Butherfoid 
exeited  bimeelf  to  pnuaote  the  cause  he 
eepouseit,  not  only  in  the  Assembl/  but 
tlao  by  meaiu  of  the  proaa  in  a  vuietj  of 
publications.  All  his  productJona  ore 
bi^faly  honourable  to  the  talents  of  thaii 
author,  and  place  his  inilusti?  and  fertility 
of  mind  ia  a  singuhu'lj  fBTDurable  point  of 
view.  Kutherfocd,  in  returning  to  St 
Andrews,  tbe  former  scene  of  hu  profea- 
uoool  and  pastoral  labour^  must  have  felt 
agreeably  reliered  from  the  buezncea  nod 
tbe  bustbi  of  a  popular  assembly,  and  hoped, 
probably,  that  nov  he  might  reet  in  his  lot. 
Far  otherwise,  however,  was  the  cose.  He 
vaa  in  January  1<J49,  at  tbe  recommendatiun 
ofthe  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly, 

Sptunted  Principal  of  St  Morye  CoUt^e, 
which  he  was  already  Professor  of 
Divinity  ;  aod  not  long  after  he  was  elevated 
lo  tbe  Ifectorehip  of  the  University.  An 
attempt  bad  also  beeD  mode  in  the  General 
AMembly  of  1W9  to  have  him  removed  to 
the  Univetsiti 
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was  lakl  aside.''    He  hod  on  inviiauon  at 
le  time  to  tbe  Chair  of  Divinity  and 


_jh  of  May  1661  be  was  elected  to  611  the 
IKnni^  Chair  in  tbe  Univeisity  of  Utrecht. 
Rutberford  seems  now  to  have  been  in  some 
degrea  of  heaitaUon,  and  requested  six 
monthB  to  advise  upon  the  aubJEct.  At  IJie 
end  o(  thii  period  he  wrote  to  tbe  patrons 
of  theColl^«  (hanking  them  for  the  high 


tbe  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  perilous 
atancea  in  which  abe  tbea  atood.  The  whole 
of  the  subeequent  hfe  of  Sauiuel  Rutherford 
waa  one  continued  struggle.  After  King 
Cbariea'  Restoratioii,  whun,  though  inhim 
in  body,  Mr  Rutherford's  e|)irit  was  Btill 
alive  to  tbe  cause  ot  Presbytery,  he  recom- 
mended (hot  some  of  his  own  partv  (the 
Proteators)  should  be  sent  to  the  king  to 
(live  a  reraesentatiun  of  the  state  of  matters 
m  the  church,  and  when  Uie  Protestors 
applied  to  the  other  party  (the  Kesolu- 
bODisIa)  who  preferred  a  moderate  Episco- 
pacy to  join  them,  they  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  them,  and  thu  Coin- 
mittee  of  Estates,  met  at  Edinburgh. 
dispersed  the  Protestora,  and  threatened 
them  with  imprisonment.  The  next  act  of 
the  Committee  was  on  order  to  burnPuther- 
ford's  "  Lei  Kex,"  and  for  pucishing  all 
who  itiould  afterworda  be  found  in  tusses- 


Univenity  of  Edinburgh,  which  BailL 
■  "  Was  thought  to  be  abeurd,  and  ■ 


.  ,,       Rutherford  waa  at  th* 

deprived  of  his  eitaation,  iaf 

BtipenU  confiscated,  and  himself  dted  to 
appear  before  the  ensuing  High  Court  of 
Parliament  to  answer  to  a  char^ie  of  higb 
treason.  Before  tbe  meetingof  Parliament, 
however,  he  was  called  (a  appear  at  ft 
higher  bar.  He  had  lon^r  been  in  bad 
health,  anil  seeing,  as  he  thought,  injurr 
coming  upon  thechurcb,  it  broke  hia  spirit, 
and  he  never  rallied.  Of  hia  last  moment* 
we  can  afford  space  only  for  a  vei^  btief 
Bccouut.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  singular 
elevation  of  spirit  in  the  near  prospect  of 
death.  "1  shall  shine."  he  said,  "I  shall 
see  Him  as  He  is.  Mine  eyes  shall  see  my 
Redeemer."  "  I  disclaim,'  be  remarked  at 
the  Bame  time,  "  all  that  ever  God  mode  ma 
will  or  do,  and  I  look  upon  it  as  defiled  or 
imperfect  as  coming  from  me,  but  Christ  ia 
my  wisdom,  righteousness,  aonctiticatdon, 
and  redemption.''  To  his  surviving 
daughter  ha  said — "T  leave  you  upoatlw 

others,  Uiat  the 


I    will    tell  this    to 


t  places.  I  have  got  a  goodly 
heritage."  His  last  words  were — "Qlory, 
glory  dwelleth  in  Immanuel's  land;"  and 
be  expired  on  tbe  morning  of  tbe  HOib 
March  IGGl  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  hi* 
age.  Mr  Rutherford  was  unquestJonablf 
one  of  tbe  most  learned,  able,  and  consistent 
Freebyteriaos  ofhisoge.  In  hu  "Familiar 
Lette[H,''pub!ished  posthumously,  he  eviooea 


iked  bim  among  the  moet  successful 
cultivators  of  literature.  Wodrow  haa 
observed  that  those  who  knew  him  beat 
were  at  a  loss  which  to  admirr,  his  sublima 
genius  in  the  school,  or  his  familiar  conde- 
scensions in  the  pulpit,  where  he  was  one  of 
the  most  moving  and  affectionate  preachen 
of  his  time,  or  perbaiis  in  any  age  of  tbe 
Church. 


SAUE,  The  Right  Reverend  JOHB,  waa 
bom  in  llio2  in  the  parish  of  Creich,  in  the 
north-east  of  Fife,  where  his  ancHstArs  haid 
lived  with  much  respect,  but  Uttie  property, 
for  seven  generations  ;  bis  father  was  a 
Captain  in  Lord  Duffus'  n«iaieiit,  which 
wa>i  engaged  in  tbe  defence  of  Dundee  when 
it  was  sEormnl  and  lakec  by  the  Parliamen- 
tary Ceneral,  Monk,  on  the  30th  Auguit 
lliTil.  Captain  Sage's  property  was 
diminished  in  proportion  to  his  luyolty,  and 
oil  the  fortune  he  had  to  bestow  on  bin  son 
was  a  libenl  education  and  his  own  ]irinciplea 
of  loyalty  and  virtue.  Young  Sage  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  school 
of  his  native  pariah,  and  at  a  proper  age  waa 
removed  to  tbe  University  of  St  Andrewa, 
where  he  remained  during  the  usual  course, 
performing  the  exercises  rojuired  by  UkS 
atatutts  of  the  Scottinh  Univendties,  uid 
where  be  took  the  detiree  of  MMter  of  Artein 
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the  year  1672.  He  made  letters  his  pro- 
fession ;  but,  his  means  being  narrow,  he 
was  compelled  to  accept  the  office  of  paro« 
chial  school-master  of  Ballingry,  in  Fife, 
from  which  parish  he  was  soon  afterwards 
removed  to  the  same  office  in  Tippermuir, 
near  Perth.  In  these  humble  stations  he 
often  wanted  many  of  the  necessaries  and 
all  the  comforts  of  life  ;  yet,  he  prosecuted 
his  studies  with  such  unwearied  diligence, 


of  these  assemblies.  The  Bishop  delivered 
also  a  charge  to  the  presbyters  at  the  open- 
ing of  these  meetings,  which,  with  the  act 
of  the  synodal  or  presbyterial  meetings,  was 
registered  by  the  clerk,  who  was  always  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  diocesan  clergy. 
In  all  this  period  there  were  neither  liturgy, 
nor  fonns,  nor  ceremonies,  nor  surplices, 
nor  black  gowns,  nor  any  mark  whatever 
by  which  a  stranger,  on  entering  a  parish 


that  he  imbibed  the  seeds  of  several  diseases,  |  church,  could  discover  that  any  difference  in 
which  afflicted  him  through  the  whole  of  worship  or  external  appearance  existed  be- 
his  life,  and,  notwithstanding  the  native '  tween  the  Established  Episcopal  Church 
vigour  of  his  constitution,  tended  ultimately  |  and  the  tolerated  Presbyterian  Qiapel ;  and 
to  shorten  his  days.     To  the  cultivated  mind  j  wo  believe  it  is  an  established  fact,  that  so 


of  such  a  man  as  Sage,  the  drudgery  of  a 
parish  school  must  have  been  an  almost  in- 
tolerable slavery  ;  he  therefore  readily 
accepted  the  offer,  from  Mr  Drummond  of 
Gultmalundie,  of  a  situation  in  his  family 
to  superintend  the  education  of  his  sons. 
He  accompanied  these  young  persons  to 
the  Grammar  School  of  Perth,  and  after- 
wards attended  them  in  the  same  capacity 


much  were  tlie  minds  of  the  moderate  Pres- 
byterians reconciled  to  Episcopacy,  that 
almost  all  the  indulged  ministers,  with  their 
congregations,  took  the  communion  at  the 
parish  churches  with  the  Episcopal  clergy 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
I  [.  Mr  Sage  continued  to  officiate  as  Clerk 
of  the  Diocese,  and  as  a  parish  minister  in 
Glasgow,  till  the  Revolution  in  1688.     In 


of  tutor  to  the  University  of  St  Anarews.  !  execution  of  the  duties  of  his  |>astoral  office. 
At  Perth  he  acquired  the  esteem  of  Dr  '  he  gained  the  esteem  and  affection  not  only  of 
Rose,  who  was  afterwanls  Bishop  of  Edin- ,  his  own  parishioners  but  even  of  the  Presby- 
burgh,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  j  terians  ;  so  much  so,  that  when  the  common 
men  of  his  age  ;  and  at  St  Andrews  he  ob-  j  people  took  the  Reformation  of  the  Church 
tained  the  friendship  and  countenance  of  all  i  into  their  own  hands,  and  with  no  gentle 
the  great  literary  coaracters  of  the  period.  |  means  turned  the  E])iscopal  clergy  of  the 
In  1684  the  education  of  his  ])upils  was 
completed,  and  he  was  again  thrown  on  the  | 
world  without  employment,  without  pro- 


spects, and  withoutany  means  of  subsistence. 
His  friend,  Dr  Rose,  however,  having  been 
promoted  from  the  station  of  Parish  Minis- 
ter at  Perth  to  the  Chair  of  Divinity  at  St 
Andrews,  did  not  forget  young  Sage  at 
this  moment  of  indecision  and  helplessnras. 
He  recommended  him  so  effectually  to  his 
uncle,  Dr  Rose,  then  Archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow, that  he  was  by  that  prelate  admitted 
into  priest's  orders,  and  presented  to  one  of 
the  city  churches.     At  the  period  of  his 


western  shires  out  of  their  churches  and 
liviugs,  he  was  treated  in  a  manner  which 
was  considered  as  comparatively  lenient 
and  humane,  being  warned  privately  **  to 
shake  off  the  dust  from  his  feet,  ana  with- 
draw from  Glasgow,  and  never  venture  to 
appear  there  again.''  Many  of  his  brethren 
were  trimmers  lK>th  in  ecclesiastical  as  well 
as  political  affairs  :  they  had  been  Presby- 
terians and  Republicans  in  the  days  of  the 
Covenant,  and  when,  from  the  sign  of  the 
times  in  the  short  reign  of  the  infatuated 
and  ill-advised  James,  a  change  in  the  Es- 
tablishment  seemed   to    be    approaching. 


advancement  in  the  church  he  was  about  |  these  over-zealous  converts  to  Episcopacy 
thirty-four  years  of  age ;  his  knowledge  of  j  suddenly  became  all  gentleness  and  con- 
the  Scriptures  was  very  great,  and  he  had  descension  to  the  Presbyterians,  whom  they 
studied  ecclesiiuitical  history  with  the  writ-  now  courted  and  caressed.  Sage's  conduct 
ings  of  all  the  early  fathers  of  the  church  ; !  was  the  reverse  of  this  ;  he  was  heartily  and 
he  was  thorough  master  of  school  divinity,  |  from  convicti<m  an  Episcopalian  and 
and  had  entered  deeply  into  the  modem  !  a  Royalist ;  and  in  all  nis  ciiscourses  in 
controversies,  especially  those  between  the  '  public  and  private  he  laboured  to  instil 
Romish  andiithe  Protestant  Churches,  and  '.  those  principles  into  the  minds  of  others, 
also  into  the  dispute  among  the  rival  churches  To  persecution  for  difference  of  opinion 
of  the  Reformation.  He  was  in  consequence  !  he  was  always  steadily  opposed,  not  from 
very  highly  esteemed  by  his  brethren,  and  ,  any  indifference  to  all  opinions,  out  from  a 
was  soon  after  appointed  clerk  of  the  spirit  of  perfect  charity,  for  he  never  tamely 
Diocesan  Synod  of  Glasgow,  an  office  of  ;  betrayed  through  fear  what  he  knew  it  was 
great  responsibility.  During  the  establish- ;  his  duty  to  maintain,  notwithstanding  his 
ment  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  from  the    indulgence  to  the  prejudice  of  others.  Thus 


Rostoratirm  of  Charles  II.  till  the  year  1690, 
the  authority  of  the  Bishops  in  the  Govern 


expelled  from  Glasgow,  he  sought  shelter  in 
Edinburgh,  carrying  with  him  the  synodical 


ment  of  the  Church  was  exceedingly  limited ;    books,  which,  it  would  appear,  he  had  do- 


they  possessed  indeed  the  sole  power  of  or- 
dination ;  but  their  government  was  shared 
by  presl)yteriea  ana  diocesan  synods,  in 
which  they  presided  as  perpetual  modera- 
tors, having  only  the  insignificant  preroga- 


livered  to  Bishop  Rose,  for,  after  the  death 
of  that  venerable  ecclesiastic,  they  were 
found  in''his  possession,  and  delivered  by 
his  nephew  to  the  Presbytery  of  GUisgow. 
These'uooks  had  been  repeatedly  demanded 


tive  of  a  negative  voice  over  the  deliberation ;  by  •  the  new  Presbytery,  but  kad  always 
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been  retiued  from  a  hupe  still  lingering  in 
Sftge'B  miacl  that  ft  Becond  rvsturstiiin  should 
Uke  place  ;  butu  the  captivity  of  tbeJews 
always  iQcnAsed  in  iluratioa,  in  proporiiDn 
to  their  uiimlwr,  so  has  that  •>{  the  Epioco- 
pal  Church  of  ScotlanJ.  Partly  to  contri- 
bute towards  tliat  restoration  fer  which  he 
ardentlv  longed,  and  partly  to  support  him- 
self uaderthat  dentitution  to  wliiuh  he  waa 
-now  reduced,  he  commenced  a  polemical 
-writer,  to  the  infinite  annoyance  uf  his 
adveiaaries.  The  following  is  a  list  of  bia 
works,  which  ai«  now  scarce,  and  chiefly  to 
be  fouDd  in  tbe  libraries  of  those  nho  are 
curious  in  such  things.  1.  "  The  Second 
and  Third  Letters  concerning  the  Penecu- 
tioD  of  the  Episcopal  Clei^  in  Scotland,'' 


e  Late  Eslahlishmmt  o£ 
PresbyterianGovfrnmentbythePariiamont 
of  .Scotland  in  IBOO."  London,  I6SKi.  3. 
"  The  fundamental  Charter  of  Prtsby- 
terr."  London.  IC95.  4.  "The  Prin- 
<uplea  of  tha  Cyprianic  Age,  with  re- 
gatd  to  EniAcopal  Power  and  Juria- 
diction."  LonOou,  1695.  5.  "A  Vindica- 
tion of  the  PrincipliH  of  the  Cyprianic 
Age."  London,  1701.  *>.  "  Some  ttemarka 
on  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  City 
Ui  ■  Minister  in  the  Country,  on  Mr  David 
WiUiamnou's  Sumion  before  the  General 
Assembly."  Edinburgh,  1703,  7.  "A 
Brief  Eioniiualion  of  some  things  in  Mr 


the  Episco^  Pt^uasiun."  Edinburgh, 
1703.  8.  "The  BeOHonableness  of  a  Tole- 
rstinn  of  those  of  the'Episcopal  Persuaiion, 
inquired  into  purely  on  Church  Principles.^' 
17(H.  B.  '■The  Life  M  Uawin  Douglas.'' 
1710.  la  "An  Intrt«iuction  to  Drum- 
mond'a  History  of  the  five  Jameses." 
Edinbuigh,  1711.  He  loft  besides  several 
monuBcriptB  on  various  suiijecta  that  are 
mentioned  in  his  life  by  Bishop  Gillan,  and 
which  were  published  at  London  in  1711. 
On  his  retirement  to  the  metropolis  he 
besaa  to  officiate  to  a  small  body  who  still 
adhered  to  the  displaced  Church ;  but 
peremptorily  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  to 
the  Kevoluticn  Guvemmeat,  such  wai  then 
the  rigour  of  the  officers  of  State  and  the 
violence  of  the  populace,  that  he  woe  ere 
long  compelled  at  onoe  to  demit  his  charge 

longer  deemed  safe.  In  this  extremity  he 
was  received  into  the  family,  and  enjoyed 
the  protection  and  frien.lship  uf  Sir  Wilham 
Bruce,  then  Sheriff  of  Kinross,  who  ap- 
pnived  of  his  principles  and  admired  his 
virtuea.  Here  he  remained  till  1<;%.  On 
theimisiaonment  of  bin  patron.  Sir  William, 
who  was  suspected  of  disaftectioQ  to  the 
Government,  he  ventured  in  a  clanciestine 

n  Edinburgh  Castle  ; 

would  give  him  no 
nnpLu? ;  ue  wan  uuuged  again  to  flee  fur  hid 
Ufe  to  Uie  Gnuupioa  Hilia,  wbeio  he  lived 


lander  offered  bun  an  aaylum,  with  tbs 
appointment  of  domestic  chaplain  for  ptr 
family,  and  tutor  for  her  sons.  Uer^  he 
continued  fur  some  time,  and  when, 'the, 
young  );entlemen  intrusted  to  his  obuvo 
were  no  lunger  m  want  of  hia  instructions, 
he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Sir  John 
Stewart,  of  GrsntuU^,  who  doired  the. 
assistance  of  a  chaplam,  and  the  conTeisk- 
tion  of  a  man  of  lettsrs.  In  this  aituation 
be  remained  till  the  necessities  of  tbe  church 
required  the  episco]«I  ordi'r  to  be  preserved 
by  new  consecrations.  The  mildn»a  uf  tm 
mannerx,  the  eiteut  of  hU  learning,  and  hb 
eiperience,  recommended  him  as  a  fit  per- 
son on  whom  to  bestow  the  episcopal  char- 
acter. He  WOB  accordingly  consecrated  > 
bishop  on  the  25tb  January  17UE,-when  no 
temporal  motivos  could  have  indaced  hiita 
to  aceetit  an  office  at  all  times  of  great  ra- 
sponsibditv,   but  at  that  time  ot   peculiar 

St^rvonal  danger.  His  consecrators  wura- 
ohn  I'ateraon,  the  deprived  archbishop  of 
Glasgow;  Dr  Aleiander  Itosei  deprived 
archbishop  of  Edinburgh ;  and  Kobett 
Douglas,  de|)rived  archbishop  uf  Dunblane. 
Soon  after  hie  promotinn,  this  illustrioua 
man  was  seized  with  that  lilni^,  tbe  seeds 
of  which  hail  been  sown  in  the  difficulldei 
and  privations  < if  his  joutL  AEterna^ntlv 
lingering  a  considerable  time  in  Scotland 

try  the  eflicacy  of  the  waters  at  Bath,  in 
1700.  But  this  also  faUed  liim,  the  seat  of 
his  disease  lay  dueper  than  medical  skill 
could  reach.  He  remained  a  year  at  Bath 
and  London,  where  the  groat  recognised, 
and  the  learned  caressed  and  courted  him, 
and  where  it  was  the  wish  oE  many  distin- 
guished persons  that  he  should  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  The  love  of  his  country 
and  of  his  native  church,  overcame  all  en- 
treaties, and  he  returned  to  Scotland  in 
1710,  with  a  debilitated .body^  but  a  mind 
as  vigorous  as  ever.  .  Imm^iately  on  hia 
arrival,  he  engaged  with  undiminished 
ardour  in  tbe  publication  of  Drummond's 
works,  to  which  Kuddiman,  whose  friend- 
ship he  had  for  man;  years  enjoyed,  lent 
his  assistance.  Worn  out  with  disease  and 
mental  anguish.  Bishop  Sage  died  at  Edin* 
burgh,  on  7th  June  1711,  lamented  by  hia 
friends,  and  feared  by  his  adversaries.  Hia 
friend  Ituddiman  always  spoke  of  him  as  % 
companion  whom  he  eateemed  for  his  worth, 
and  as  a  scholar  whom  he  admired  for  his 
learning.  Sage  was  unquestionably  a  man 
ut  gnat  ability,  and  even  genius.  It  is  to 
be  lamented,  however,  that  bis  life  and 
intellect  were  altogether  expended  in  & 
wrong  position,  and  on  a  thankless  subject. 
Alt  the  suphlstical  ingenuity  that  was  ever 
exerted,  would  have  b^n  unable  to  couvinoB 
the  great  majority  of  the  Scottish  people, 
that  the  order  of  Bishops  was  of  scnptunl 
insUtutiou,  la  that  the  govenuoent  of  th* 
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two  last  male  Stuarts,  in  which  a  specimen 
of  that  order  had  so  notable  a  share,  was  a 
humane  or  just  government.  He  was  a 
man  labouring  against  the  ^at  tide  of 
circumstances  and  public  feelmg;  and,  ac- 
cordin^y,  those  talents,  which  otherwise 
might  liave  been  exerted  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  fellow  creatures,  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  grand  designs  of  providence, 
were  thrown  away,  withoutpnxlucing  im- 
mediate or  remote  good.  How  long  have 
men  contended  about  trifles — what  ages 
have  been  permitted  to  elapse  uselrasly — 
how  many  minds  have  been  lighted  up,  and 
quenched —before  even  a  fair  portion  of 
reason  has  been  intro<luced  into  the  habits 
of  thinking,  and  the  domestic  practice  of 
the  race. 

SANDERS^  George,  miniature  painter, 
was  bom  at  Kmghom  in  1774,  and  ^ucated 
in  Edinburgh.  Having  evinc>ed  great  apti- 
tude for  drawing,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
Smeaton  the  coach  painter,  a  man  of  con- 
siderable taste  ;  and  after  leaving  him,  was 
employed  principally  in  painting  miniatures, 
and  teachmg  drawing.  He  also,  at  an  early 
period  of  his  career,  painted  a  panorama  of 
Edinburgh,  taken  from  the  wardship  in 
Leith  Koads.  Sanders  practised  his  pro- 
fession in  Edinburgh  till  about  1807.  when, 
having  gone  to  London,  he  occmpiea  a  dis- 
tinguished  position  there  as  a  miniature 
painter,  being  exclusively  employed  by  the 
nigbest  people  in  the  land.  About  the  year 
1812  he  seems  to  have  turned  his  attention 
almost  entirely  to  painting  life-size  portraits 
in  oil,  and  in  this  department  his  works 
were,  for  a  time,  in  great  demand.  His 
forte,  however,  was  miniature  painting,  and 
the  opinions  of  his  brethren  in  art  being 
more  in  favour  of  his  miniatures  than  his 
other  works,  he  was  piqued,  became 
estranged  from  the  general  body  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  declined  being  a  candidate  for 
academic  honours.  In  the  catalogue  of  the 
Exhibition  by  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy 
of  October  1863,  Nos.  375.  376,  377,  are 
works  of  Sanders.  He  died  in  London  in 
1846. 

SCHANCK,  John,  Admiral  of  the  Blue, 
and  F.R.S.,  a  brave  and  scientific  officer, 
who  distinguished  himself  both  in  the  civil 
and  in  the  military  service  of  the  Navy, 
was  descended  from  a  very  ancient  family 
in  Mid -Lothian  ;  a  branch  of  which  settled 
at  Kinghom,  in  Fifenbire,  and  obtaine<l 
lands  there  in  the  reign  of  Robert  Bruce, 
anno  1319.  The  Schaucks,  or  Shanks^  are 
supposed  to  have  been  originally  Norwegians, 
who  having  landed  during  some  predatoiy 
expedition  on  the  north-eastern  coast,  settled 
there.  This  we  believe  fref^uently  occurred, 
in  respect  to  all  the  maritime  parts  of  the 
island  bordering  on  the  Deucaledonian  sea  ; 
and  the  curious  reader  has  only  to  turn  to 
Buchanan,  in  order  to  learn  the  fluctuating 
nature  of  the  population  of  Scotland  during 
the  middle  ages.  Admiral  Schanck  was  a 
Bon  of  Alexander  Schanck,  Esq.  of  Castlereg, 
Fifeahire,  by  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr  John 
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Burnet^  Minister  at  Moniemusk,  in  Aber- 
deenshire, of  the  ancient  and  honourable 
family  of  Burnet.  He  was  bom  about  the 
year  1746,  went  to  sea  early  in  life,  and  was 
for  some  time  in  the  merchant  service.  This 
was  formerly  the  case  more  than  at  present ; 
for  some  of  our  ablest  commanders  of  for- 
mer times,  and  even  some  of  those  who  are 
yet  living  were  so  bred.  In  the  year  1757 
Mr  Schanck  served  for  the  first  time  in  a 
man  of  war,  the  Elizabetii  of  74  guns,  com- 
manded by  the  late  Sir  Hugh  Pamser.  This 
officer,  notwithstanding  the  odium  attempted 
to  be  attached  to  his  name  in  consequence 
of  his  disputes  with  Admiral  Keppel,  was  a 
man  of  much  worth  and  discernment ;  and 
while  he  possessed  great  merit  himself,  he 
appeared  always  ready  to  distinguish  and 
to  reward  it  in  others.  He  was  appointed 
at  this  time  to  cruize  between  Cane  Clear 
and  Cape  Finisterre ;  and  when  ne  after- 
wards removed  to  another  ship,  Mr  Schanck 
accompanied  him  in  the  capacity  of  master's 
mate :  a  station  that  imphes  some  previous 
knowledge  in  nautical  afliairs.  We  next 
find  Mr  Schanck  in  the  Emerald  frigate. 
Captain  (afterwards  Sir  Charles)  Douglas, 
with  whom  he  went  to  the  North  Caiie  of 
Lapland,  in  order  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venus ;  an  intention,  however,  which  the 
prevailing  gloominess  of  the  weather  pro- 
vented.  Aoout  the  year  1771,  our  officer 
joined  the  Princess  Amelia  of  80  guns,  fitting 
for  the  flag  of  Sir  George  B.  Rodney,  who  haa 
recently  been  appointed  to  the  command  on 
the  J  amaica  station.  Previous  to  this,  he 
appears  to  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
save  the  life  of  Mr  Whitworth,  son  of  Sir 
Charles,  and  brother  to  Lord  Whitworth, 
who  was  overset  in  a  small  boat  in  Ports- 
mouth Harbour.  Mr  Whitworth  was  after^ 
wards  lost  in  America,  while  serving  under 
Lord  Howe.  Mr  Schanck  was  also  for  some 
time  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Barfleur. 
In  the  month  of  June  1776,  after  a  hikborious 
service  of  eighteen  years'  continuance,  Mr 
Schanck  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant,  and  a])pointed  to  the  Conceaux, 
an  armed  schooner,  employed  on  the  river 
St  Lawrence.  This  command  he  nominally 
retained  for  a  considerable  time  ;  we  say 
nominally,  for  almost  immediately  after  the 
commencement  of  the  war  in  Canada,  the 
late  Admiral  Vaudeput,  with  whom  he  had 
served  as  a  midshipman  in  India,  and  who 
had  conceived  a  just  idea  of  his  talents,  re- 
commended him  as  a  proper  person  to  fit 
out  a  flotilla,  to  act  against  the  revolted 
colonists  on  the  Lakes  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  appointed  Superintendant  of 
the  Naval  Depiurtment  of  St  John's,  and  in 
the  year  following  received  a  second  com- 
mission, nominating  him  to  the  elevated 
station  of  senior  officer  of  the  naval  depart- 
ment in  that  quarter.  In  fact,  he  might 
have  been  truly  caUed  the  Civil  Commander- 
in-Chief,  all  the  conjunct  duties  of  the  Ad- 
iniralty  and  Navy  Board  being  vested  in 
him.  The  force  under  his  direction  was 
considerable;  no  less  than  four  different 
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cuiuiiicuaua.  M  to  draw  forth  the  highnt 
encomiuiiu  from  the  admind  comniftn'iing 
on  the  etation,  puticularly  on  >ccoant  of 
the  celerity  ftnd  expeditioa  with  which  he 
coiutTucted  a  ship  of  above  300  tooB,  called 
the  luilexible,  tbe  very  pieeenoe  of  which 
vexael  on  the  Lakes  struck  with  uniiur- 
mouutable  terror  the  whole  AmericiLn  fieett 
and  compelled  it  to  seek  fur  safet;  in 
itcnnminlouB  flisht.  after  baying  held  out  a 
vain  bout  of  maiiy  mnntha'  continuance. 
that  the  first  arpearance  of  the  British 
Sotilla  would  ba  the  certain  forerunner  of 
ita  immediate  deetruction.  The  Inflexible 
w»«  originally  put  on  the  gtoeka  at  Quebec  ; 
her  lloois  were  all  laiiL  and  aoDie  timbers 
in ;  ^e  whole,  namely,  the  floors,  krel,  steco, 
and  stem,  werv  then  token  down  and  GarritHl 
up  to  St  Lawrence  to  ChambluB,  and  theuc« 
to  St  John's.  Ber  keel  was  laid,  for  the 
second  time,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  Sep- 
tember ;  and  by  Bunsat,  not  only  the  above- 
meationed  luula  were  laid  and  fixed,  bu  ta  con- 
siderable quantity  of  fresh  timber  was,  in  the 


able  quan 
Hof  theB 


into  futtocks,  top- timbeTB,  beams,  plaaks,&c 
On  the  30th  Se|itembrr,  being  twenty-eiitbt 
days  tram  the  period  when  the  keel  was  laid, 
t^e  Inflexible  was  launched;    and  or  "-- 

evening   of   the   lat   October  she  act ^ 

sailed,  completely  manned,  victualled,  and 
equipped  for  service.  In  t«n  days  after- 
wanis  this  veeeel  was  engaged  with  (he 
enemy ;  bo  that  it  ma^  be  said,  without 
the  BmalleBt  exa^eration  of  Lieutenant 
Schanck's  merits,  that  he  built,  riggod,  and 
completed  a  ship,  which  fought  and  beat  her 
enemy,  in  less  than  six  wteks  from  the 
commencement  of  her  construction.  Ai 
other  curious  particularg  relative  to 
extraordinary  circumstance,  it  was  nc 
common  thing  for  a  number  of  trees,  which 
were  actually  growing  at  dawn  of  day,  to 
form  difleirat  parte  of  the  ship,  either  ma 
planks,  beams,  or  other  timbers,  before 
nigbt.  Few  profeesional  men,  and  metho- 
dic shipwrights,  would,  perhaiw,  credit 
this  fact,  were  it  not  established  beyond  all 
poaobility  of  controvargy.  EieloeiTely  of 
the  irmaments  which  he  bod  fitted  out  and 
equipped  for  service  on  the  lakes,  Oatario, 
line,  HuroD,  and  Midiigan,  Lieutenant 
Scluinck  had  the  direction  of  four  diSerent 
dodf'yards  at  the  same  time,  Bttuat«d  at 
St  John's,  Quebec,  Corietim  Island,  and 
Detroit.  In  all  the«  multifarious  bruiehea 
and  diviiioDS  of  public  duty,  bis  diligence 
and  ual  were  equalled  only  by  the  strict 
atteation  which  he  paid  on  all  occaaionB  tc 
tin  economical  eipenditore  uf  the  public 
money;  a  rare  and  highly  hononnible  ei- 
ample,  particularly  at  that  tjme  of  day, 
when  peculotdon  and  plunder  were  chaiveH 
by  no  mesne  uncommon,  and  when  the 
opportnikities  which  ho  poasesBed  of  enrich' 
ing  bimself,  without  danger  of  incurring 


bops  unprecedented.  Hii  servicea  on  thla 
~  xasion  were  not  solely  confined  to  the 
ival  degiartment.  When  Genent  finr* 
lyne  arrived  from  England,  and  plaoed 
imself  at  the  head  oF  a  formidable  army, 
f  means  of  which,  In  co-operation  with 
:her  assistance,  it  was  expected  that 
__merica  would  be  suddenly  and  completely 
Bubdueii,  lieutenant  Schanck's  talents  w«ra 
.  ^  c^ed  into  exertion-  In  a  country  iO 
frequently  intersected  by  ctesIui,  rivulata, 
streams,  and  rapid  rivers,  the  progress  of 

. i:_i.i.  ._  ^jj  sndlees  vuiety  ot 

usual  in  EuK^  tO 
make  use  of  pontoons  on  similar  occasionB ; 
but  theee  were  not  always  to  be  obtunsd 
'  ' »,  and  even  when  procured  b^ 
ibersome  and  inconveiuent  in  • 

. ._  they  were  to  be  canied  thnmgh 

swamps  and  woods,  sometimes  imperrioni 

^ral  Burgoyne  was  subjected 

on  this  account.  Lieutenant  Schanck  becam* 
lot  only  the  inventor,  but  the  constmctor 
if  Bevecol  floating  bridges,  by  which  the 
.inKress  of  the  army  was  mat«riaUy  aided, 
and  without  which  it  would  have  been  in  all 
probabihty  ioti^y  impeded  much  aooBST 
than  it  really  was.  They  were  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  capable  of  navigatiBK 
themselves;  and  were  not  only  equipgied 
"  "  "  .  I  purpose,  bnt^ 
having  been  built  at  the  distance  <A  sevsntj 
milee  from  Crown-Point,  were  actually  oon- 
veyed  thither  without  d^culty,  for  the  piv- 
poBe  of  forming  a  bridge  at  that  place.  Th« 
unhappy  reeult  of  General  Burgoyne'i  ax- 
pedition  fur  the  subjugation  of  the  colonio 
IS  too  well  known;  and  it  is  almoet  »□• 
emork.    thi        '       ~ 

army  destined  tc  ^ 

them,  were  but  too  soon  in  the  power  of 
the  enemy.  Such  services  as  these  oonld 
not  but  be  fallowed  by  oomapondent  n- 
wardfl ;  and  we  oeconlingly  find  lieutenant 
Schanck  promoted,  first  to  the  rank  of  coin- 
mander,  and  then  to  that  of  peat-captain  ; 
the  latter  event  occurred  Aug.  15, 1783.  It 
might  naturally  have  been  ei|>ected,  that 
the  interval  of  pubUctranquihty  thatmsiMd 
after  the  contest,  whicb  ended  in  the  com- 
plete emandpation  of  our  trana-atlantio 
colonies,  would  prove  some  bar,  if  not  to 
the  exptmsion,  at  least  to  the  display  of 
Captain  Scfaanck'B  iniienuity  and  naatiaal 
abuiti» ;  this,  however,  was  by  no  meaos 
the  case.  He  invented,  or,  it  may  rathv 
be  said,  be  improved,  a  former  iavention  of 
bis  own,  relative  to  the  construction  of 
vessels.  peculiarlyadapt«d  for  navigating  ia 
shallow  water.  These  were  fitted  with  slid- 
ing keels,  worked  by  meahanimL  Wbils 
in  America,  our  officer  beoame  known  to 
Earl  Fercy,  tho  late  Dnke  of  Northumber- 
land ;  and  it  was  during  a  conversation  with 
that  noblenun,  that  the  idea  of  this  new 
conitnution  appean  to  have  been  fint 
elidteil.  His  Lordship,  who  diBOovend  » 
'  for  naval  arebttactut«,  amidst  the  da- 
d  dtH  war,  and  tht  vancKW 
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noticea  of  this  "  wizard  of  clrewled  Hms  " 

will  be  found  in  the  Dotal  Appended  to  "The 
Lay  of  Uie  Lut  MinetreL"  His  own  pro- 
dnctioiu  are,  "  De  Provrvatioiie,  et  Homi- 
nin  Pbiaionnmia,"  alio  printed  nnder  the 
titl*  of  "  De  SccretJa  Natuiffi  ; '  a.  clieiiue*l 
tract  on  the  tnuiBmutatioii  iif  metala  into 
gold,  styled  "  De  Natura  Solia  et  Lunte ; " 
and  "Mensa  Ptulcnophica.,''  a  treatiae  re- 
lating to  the  riBionoiyicienceaoEdurumaDCf 
■nd  astrolocy. 

SCOT,  Sir  John,  of  Scotatariet,  wbb  the 
■nn    of    Bobcrt   Scot,   and    succeede')    hiB 

EandfatheT  in  15dZ  He  w.u  appciinted 
irectOTof  Chancery  uliorLly  aftvrwarde,  on 
the  reaignation  of  Mr  William  8cot  In 
the  year  1611  ho  obtained  a  charter  of  the 
lands  of  Tarvet,  in  tlie  Ckmnty  of  Fife,  and. 


kfterwacdg  cnntinuad  to  be  the  deaignatvin 
of  his  family.  He  had  the  honour  of 
knightliood,  and  of  a  seat  in  the  Privy 
Council,  conferred  on  him  by  King  James 
VI.  in  IG17.  Sir  John  was  appointed  an 
extraordiiuiry  Lord  of  Sresion  on  the  14th 
January  1629,  in  place  of  the  Master  of 
Jedburgh,  deceased  ;  but  retained  the  ofKce 
for  a  fhort  tjrae  only,  being  displaced  to 
make  room  lor  Sir  John  Hamilton  io  No- 
Tember  1630.  He  Bucceeded  Sir  Alexander 
Morrison,  of  Prt«toDgrange,  as  an  Ordinary 


fetuaed  to  take  the  King's 
tendered  by  the  Royal  " 

spect  he  did  nnt  cnnci 

which  had  been  introiluced  into  the  chui 
Mnce  IBSO  could  subsist  with  the  covenants 
then  Bubscribnl.  of  which  the  pitsent  was  a 
copy,  and  that  it  belonged  to  the  General 
Assembly  tn  clear  doubts  of  tbin  nature ; 
and  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Ccinimittee 
of  Estat««  esUblished  for  the  defence  of  the 
countryin  1640.  He  was.  on  the  .10th  July 
1641,  ordered  to  attend  upon  the  Parliament 
then  sitting,  together  with  Lords  Craighall 
and  Durie,  and  was,  in  November  of  that 
year,  reappointed  a  Judoe  ad  vUam  aut 
eulpam  by  the  King,  with  the  consent  of 
the  estates.  He  was  named  one  of  the 
Conunissinners  of  the  Exchequer,  lat  Peb- 
mary  lfi45,  and  a  Member  uf  the  Commit- 
tee of  War  in  the  year  1618  and  lfi49,  and 
was  6ned  £1500  sterling  by  OUyer  Crom- 
well in  1654.  At  the  Rwtoration,  however. 
be  was  not  thought  sufficiently  loyaL  His 
office  of  Director  of  Chancery  was  nver  ' ' 
Sir  William  Ker,  a  younger  son  of  Uie  f 
of  Lothian,  who,  bemg  a  dexterous  dan< 
"  danced  him  out  of  his  office,"  and  Charles 
IL.inhiB  turn,  fined  him  £6000  Scots.  He 
died  in  IG70,  in  the  S4th  year  of  his  age. 
Sir  John  Soot  is  beet  known  as  the  author 
of  the  "Starring  State  of  Scots  States- 
men,'' published  by  Buddiman  in  17&1.  He 
has,  however,  otner  and  mora  powerful 
rlflin^f  to  the  gralJtiide  of  his  countiynien 
tfajJi  the  produotion  of  that  •erera  satire  on 
the  mutBtality  of  bnman  a&in.    It  b  to 


im  we  owe  the  publication  of  the  DrIUia 
'oetanim  Bcotortim,  nndertaken  with  the 
Bsistance  of  Arthur  Johnston,  and  to 
uperintend  the  printing  of  which  he  took 
,  voyage  to  Holland,  and  disbursed  "  a 
.undred  double  pieces.''  In  this  work  are 
u  be  foand,  as  was  natural  enough,  i 


of  the  high  complimen 


"  That  he  shii 
whose  works  ai 


1  their 


^  the 


SB  been  paid 
,nt,  viiL  !- 
•ther  pueta 


orWby 


I  contained  there  as  a 
among  stars."  Sir  John  performed  a  still 
more  important  service  to  his  country.  A 
general  survey  of  Scotland  was  first  at- 
tempted by  'Rmothy  Pont  (the  son  of  Mr 
llobert  Pont,  one  of  the  Lords  of  Session), 
under  the  auBnices  of  Scotatarvet,  but  he 
unfortunately  diei]  before  it  was  completed. 
Sir  Jiihn  interfered,  however,  and  rescued 
his  papers  from  destruction,  and  urged  and 
cxcite<l  the  celebrated  Hubert  Gordon  of 
Straloch,  and  his  son  James  Gordon,  to 
complete  the  ^k  ;  and  their  joint  labour* 
~  otia  ^ven  to  the 
by  John  Bleau,  io  the  sixth  volume 
of  his  celebrated  atlas  published  in  1662, 
and  dedicated,  as  was  most  meet,  to  Sir 
John  Scot  of  Scotatarvot  Sir  John  being 
anxious  that  the  ma,is  of  the  dilferent 
countries  delineated  ehould  be  accom]Huiied 
by  correct  topographical  descriptions, 
petitioned  the  General  Assenkbly  that  theee 
might  be  furnished  by  some  of  the  ministerm 
in  every  Presbytery.  But  though  this  re- 
quest was  acceeded  to  as  reasonable  and 
proper,  yet  very  few  complied  with  the 
onler,  and  the  descriptions  were  most  of 
thtm  furnished  by  Sir  John  and  his  friends. 
So  anxious  was  he  as  to  the  publication  of 
this  great  anil  important  work,  that  hs 
made  a  second  visit  to  Holland  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  superintending  it ;  and,  accordioK 
to  Bleau  the  publisher.  Sir  John  spent  whde 
days  in  his  house  at  Amsterdam  writii^ 
the  descriptioDB  of  the  counties  of  Scotland 
from  memory.  Sir  John  Scot  appears  to 
have  been  a  mao  of  great  learmog  and 
talent— a  statesman  far  in  advance  of  the 
age  in  which  ho  lived  ;  he  seems  to  have  in- 
herited  part  of  the  raro  intellect  which  dis- 
tinguished his  great  progenitor.  Sir  Micluel 
Scot,  and  also  to  have  transmitted  a  i>or- 
tionof  his  genius  and  virtues  to  his  jiosterity, 
viz..  the  Cannings  and  Bentlticks  of  ouF 
own  day,  the  graodeona  of  General  Scot 
of  Balcomie,  whose  names  are  so  honourably 
connectcfl  with  the  government  of  our  great 
Indian  Kinpiro. 

SCUTT,  The  Rev.  Georob,  minister  of 
the  parish  of  Dairsie,  was  born  in  Berwick- 
aldre  in  Iflll,  and  died  at  Daiiuo  Manse  in 
1862,  after  a  lingering  illness  of  more  than 
a  year,  but  whicn,  notwithstanding,  seldom 

Srevented  him  from  attending  to  all  the 
uties  of  the  parish.  Mr  Scott  was  well 
known  in  Cujiar  for  tho  tnst  twenty-seven 
years,  having  come  there  in  1833a8  Clasmcal 
Mastm'  in  the  Amdemy.  After  lekTing  the 
Aokdmuy,  he  becMne  editor  of  the  FifeMrt 
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Journal,  which  he  Ivft  is  IMl  [oc  the 
lAinahip  ot  Glai^w  Pruon.     Frum  GJo^dw 
he  WM  niiiori^  to  the  pnatond  charge     ' 
the  Marinan'  Chun:h,  in  Leith,  eivcted 
Uu  l&te  Sir  Jobn  GlulBtone,  from  whei 


t  Latin,  Greek,  and  Heb- 


GermaD   with    the   gruatmt 

itae.    Hb  wm  deeply  veraant 

with  the  science  of  thtoloKy.    Hi 


ftructor,  when  undir  the  »liton)iiii  of  Dr 

A.  Tbonison,  and  was  on  I '  .-.:■—' . 

friendnhip  with  timt  emine 

death.     We  know  that  ht    

theological  works,   liut  to  what  extent  we 
are  unahile  to  mj.     MrScott  not  only  knew 

■^ ^—  "lia  profeBsion  as  a  olcivyTuan, 

n  ali  its  fulneBB  and  |>racttcal 
rictly  urthoiloi  in  his 


but  he  felt 

Talue.      Hu   ,    

creed,  and  yot  without  the  Bligbtest  tiDijeof 
excluidve  or  sectarian  hi(^try.  He  wii«  a 
man  of  great  gooil  nature,  of  the  utuiiiat 
evenness  of  temper ;  ao  much  to  that  he 
mms  never  heuni  any  an  improper  or  uube- 
osming  word  of  any  one,  or  use  a  bitter  ex- 
i._     —  ; 1-  which  he  had  not 


been  very  handsomely  treatei 
really  and  eflseutially  a  ^ood  ~~ 


Ue 


_-- .wback  being  a  luuileHty  which  bonlered 
on  baehfulneii*,  and  cliecked  everything  in 
the  »hape  o[  disiilay.  We  have  often  been 
surprised  at  the  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  he  compoeeil  and  wrote.  On  Satur- 
day application  would  be  made  t<i  him  to 
preach  for  a  clergyman  in  bad  health  in  an 
adjoining  parish.  He  bad  preoched  there 
■u  often  before,  that  he  had  no  semion  at 
hand  for  the  morrow,  so  ha  would  be)^  at 
five  o'clock  and  have-hia  next  day's  work 
written  out  by  eleven.     So  excellent  was  bis 


1,  after  i 


leofhi 


deUver 


1  over  a  number  of 

it  almost  without  a  reference  to  the 
..ripL  Mr  Scott  left  a  widow  to 
mourn  the  Iobr  of  a  kind  and  aU'ectiouate 
husband,  and  three  children  to  feel  the  want 
of  an  exemplary  and  indulgent  jiarent.  The 
Cupar  Presbytoy,  in  Mr  Scott,  ^UJt  otic  of 
its  most  scholarly  and  attentive  iiicmheri, 
and  one  who,  perhaps  as  much  as  any  other, 
wa«  free  from  those  angulariticM  abiuh  ren- 
der official  intercourse  Ices  agreeable  thsn  it 
mifhtbe, 

SCOTT,  The  Rev.  Hew,  minister  of 
AnBtruther-Wester.— The  subject  of  this 
tiotice  was  bom  at  Haddington  towards 
the  end  of  (he  last  century.  He  under- 
went the  usual  curriculum  of  educa- 
tion of  dght  years  to  lit  him  for 
k  parish  clergyman  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  In  his  early  studies  he  ex- 
hibited a  taste  for  inijuiry  into  the  hiitoiy 
of  his  country,  and  esiiecially  its  ecdeaianti- 
oal  de|)artmenL  Uavintj  acquired  a  com- 
|ietent  knowledge  of  the  baniiwriting,  he 
took  pleasure  in  diving  into  ancient  rccoixln 


—he  mastered  their  contscta  with  great 
facility^  and  brouE|ht  from  their  recMSia 
many  mtereeting  circumstancae  not  acces- 
sible to  common  readers,  and  even  to  anti- 
cguarians  of  no  onlinary  research.  With  the 
view  of  extending  his  sphere  of  opcradoo 
and  rendering  his  information  as  accurate 
as  possible,  he  personally  visited  nearly  800 
pariehee  in  Scotland,  eiamined  the  Kirk- 
Seasiun,  I'resbytery,  and  Synod  Becurda, 
and  made  extracts.  This  was  the  true  way 
of  obtaining  accurate  infonuatiun,  and  must 
enhance  its  value  in  any  shape  in  wliich  it 
may  be  promulgated,  it  was,  however, 
]>rocured  by  means  of  great  industry  and 
iiersevcninee— the  more  so  as  the  (ill  at 
duty  to  other  avocations  only  permitted  Mr 


_.ily  colltcted,   i_ ... 

reduced  into  a  short  notice  of  every  clersy- 
man  holding  office  from  the  Itcformalion  m 
Scotland  down  to  the  present  time,  accom- 
panied with  the  recital  of  incidental  circum- 
stances, calculated  to  add  interest  to  the 
narrative.  The  work  is  now  in  the  prevs, 
bOd  a  portion  of  it  may  Iw  expected  shortly 
toai'I"  "      ""  "        ' '  """■ 


.. _ the  church, 

ipedaUy  in  its  lime  of  adversity.  Be- 
dea  a  thirst  for  antiiiultivs,  Mr  Scott 
has  rrlished,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  his 
calling,  and  Lad  a  disini  to  be  useful  in  it- 
He  accordingly,  in  (he  coune  of  his  pere- 
grinations, made  it  the  rule  always  to  do 
duty  when  asked  in  the  ]uuiih  where  ho 
hap|iened  to  be,  and  in  this  way  he  hu 
preached  in  upwards  of  three  hundred 
different  |iarinhue,  embracing  more  than 
one-third  of  the  entire  number  in  Scotland 
(not  reckoning  ^Muod  «a<m  parishes  recently 
erected),  a  tiro|H)rtion,  it  is  believed,  greatly 
eveding  that  in  which  any  minister,  either 
past  or  present  times,  has  officiated.  Mr 
.._iitt  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  by  the 
I'reHbytory  of  Haddington,  and  after 
itticiatiug  as  a  licentiate  for  several  years, 
le  obtained  ordination  in  the  year  1829, 
vith  the  viewof  enabling  him  to  till  a  ajtua- 
ion  abroad  connected  with  the  Establish- 
nent ;  but  about  the  same  time  other  jiro- 
specta  opened  up  to  him,  and  be  remamad 
this  country.  He  was  successively  assia- 
.  lit  to  the  ministers  of  Garvald,  Ladykirk, 
Uock|ien,  and  Temple ;  and  on  quitting- 
Cockpcn,  the  heritors  and  porisbionem,  to 
mark  tbi-ir  sense  of  bis  services,  presented 
him  with  a  valuable  copy  of  the  Bible,  gold 
,tch  and  apiiendages-  In  1839  Mr  f^utt 
.s  nresentoC  to  bis  present  livine  of  An- 
stru titer- WeHter,  the  duties  of  which  he  hs« 


apiiendftge 

iteu  to  bis  present  livine 
'eHter,  the  duties  of  which 
A'er  since  discbsTved  with  exemplary  ability 
and   assiduity,    being  rarely   absent  from 
his  own  pulpit,  a  r^ular  atlender  at  Church 

jiarish.     During  the  whole  period  of  his  in- 
cumbency (nearly  twenty-seven  yvan),  tbere 
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has  been  only  two  Sundays  in  which  he  has 
not  been  employed  in  ministorial  duty,  and 
these  exceptions  were  once  owing  to  illness 
and  onoe  when  in  London.  Although  Mr 
8cott*8  attention  to  parochial  duties  neces- 
sarily prevent  him  from  prosecuting  his 
antiquarian  researches  to  the  extent  he  did 
when  a  probationer,  he  has  nevertheless 
zealously  pursued  his  favourite  studies,  and 
any  little  absence  has  been  occupied  in 
obtaining  information.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  publication  of  the  result  of  his 
labours  will  be  so  favoured  as  to  show  that 
they  are  not  unappreciated. 

SCOTT,  Thomas,  of  Pitgormo  was  the 
second  son  of  Sir  William  Scott  of  Balnery. 
On  the  19th  November  1532  he  was  ap- 
pointed an  Ordinary  Ju<Ige  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  room  of  his  father.  The  record 
of  his  admission  w  as  follows  : — "  The 
Clerk  Registrar  presented  a  letter  from  the 
King,  bearing  that  His  Grace  had  chosen 
Thomas  Scott,  of  Pitgormo,  ane  of  the  Lords 
in  place  of  umquhile  William  Scott,  of  Bal- 
nery, Knicht,  lately  deceasit,  his  father,  and 
desiring  the  Lords  to  admit  him  yrto,  and 
take  his  aith  for  administration  of  justice. 
The  siud  Lords,  at  the  King's  command, 
hes  admitted  the  said  Thomas  to  the  said 
session,  and  to  be  jr  colleague  in  that  behalf, 
quhilk  hes  sworn  in  there  presence  lately  to 
administer  justice  after  his  knowledge  and 
conscience,  and  to  keep  all  statutes  maed 
hereupon  of  before."  He  was  a  great 
favourite  of  King  James  V.,  by  whom  he 
was  appointed  Justice-Clerk  in  1535.  He 
died  in  1539,  and  under  (leculiar  circum- 
stances, if  we  may  credit  the  following 
legend  relat»»d  by  John  Knox.  **How 
terrible  a  vision  the  said  prince  saw  lying 
in  Linlithgow  that  night  that  Thomas 
Scott,  Justice-Clerk,  died  in  Edinburgh, 
men  of  good  credit  can  yet  report,  for, 
afraid  at  midnight  or  after,  he  called 
allowed  for  torches,  and  raised  all  that  lay 
beside  him  in  the  palace,  and  told  that 
Thomas  Scott  was  dead,  for  he  had  been  at 
him  with  a  comjmny  of  devils,  and  ha<l  said 
unto  him  these  wonls,  Woe,  woe  to  the  day 
that  ever  I  knew  thee  or  thy  service,  for 
serving  of  thee,  against  God,  against  His 
servants,  and  against  justice,  I  am  adjudged 
to  endlesH  torment.  How  terrible  voices 
the  said  Thomas  Scott  pronounced  before 
his  death  men  of  all  esUites  heard,  and 
some  that  yet  live  can  witness  his  voice  ever 
was/iw/V)  deijusticio  Cfmdemnatun  sum. 

SELKIRK  orSELCRATG,  Alexander, 
mariner.  Largo,  the  sul>ject  of  D.iniel 
Pefoe's  celebrated  novel,  **  Robinson 
Cnisoe.  **  "Robinson  Cru8oe"is  a  thoroughly 
British  romance.  The  very  problem  of  the 
book— that  of  a  human  behig  thrown  entirely 
on  his  own  resources— is  one  remarkably 
adapted  to  the  genius  of  a  Scotchman,  and 
it*  is  wrought  out  with  equal  significance. 
Solitude  has  been  made  the  basis  of  novels 
and  memoirs  in  many  notable  instances  ; 
but  how  different  the  treatment  from  that  of 
Pofoe?      Poets,    the    most    •loqu<rnt    of 
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modem  times,  have  song  the  praises  of  soli- 
tude— Byron,  Foscolo,  and  Ubateaubriaod 
htove  set  it  forth  as  the  sphere  of  imaginik* 
tive  pleasure  ;  Zimmerman  has  dilated  on 
its  claims  ;  St  Pierre  and  Humboldt  have 
indicated  how  much  it  enhances  the  enjoy- 
ment of  nature.  But  in  these  and  sevexal 
instances  the  idiasyncracy  of  the  writer  a, 
and  not  human  ruUure  in  general,  is  alive  to 
the  experiment.  Defoe  gives  a  practical 
solution  to  the  idea.  He  describes  the 
physical  resources  available  to  a  patient  and 
active  hermit.  He  h  rings  man  into  direct 
contact  with  nature,  and  shows  how  he,  by 
his  single  arm,  thought,  and  will,  can  sub- 
due her  to  his  use.  He  places  a  human 
soul  alone  with  God  and  tne  universe,  and 
records  its  solitary  struggles,  its  remorse, 
its  yearnings  for  companionship,  its  thirst 
f4)r  truth,  and  its  resignation  to  its  Creator. 
Robinson  is  no  poet,  mystic,  or  man  of 
science,  but  a  Scotchman  of  avera^  mind 
and  ordinary  eiiucation  :  and  on  his  desert 
island  of  Juan  Femanclez  he  never  losses 
his  nationality.  Fertile  in  expedients,  prone 
to  domesticity,  f(md  of  ramble,  mindful  of 
the  Sabbath,  provident,  self-reliant,  sus- 
tained by  his  Bible  and  his  gun — he  is  a 
philosopher  by  nature, — a  utilitarian  by  in- 
stinct, accustomed  to  intorospeotion,  serious 
in  his  views.  Against  the  blank  of  solitude 
his  figure,  clad  in  goat  skins,  stands  out  in 
bold  relief,  as  the  moral  idea  and  exemplar 
of  his  nation  and  of  his  class.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  water  of  Kiel  is  the  small  vil- 
lage of  Lower  Largo,  noted  as  the  birUi- 
place  of  Alexander  Selkirk.  This  extraor- 
dinary man  was  bom  in  this  village  in  the 
year  1676.  He  was  the  son  of  a  thriving 
country  shoemaker,  named  John  Selkirk,  or 
Selcraig.  Though  he  displayed  some  apti- 
tude at  school,  especially  in  leaminz  navi- 
gation, yet  he  was  a  restless  youth,  of  a 
somewhat  irritable  temper,  and  often  en- 
gaged in  frolics  and  mischief.  Hb  father 
was  one  of  those  strict  disciplinarians  who 
formerly  abounded  in  Scotland,  whose 
severity  in  punishing  trivial  faults,  and 
want  of  liberal  feeling  in  restraining  even 
from  innocent  indulgences,  produced  in  his 
son  very  different  effects  from  what  he  ex- 
l>ected.  Alexander  Selkirk  was  a  favourite 
with  his  mother,  on  account  of  his  being  a 
seventh  i^n  bom  without  the  intervention  of 
a  daughter.  The  boy's  own  wish  was  to  g^o 
to  sea,  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  his 
mother,  while  his  father's  desire  was  to 
keen  him  at  home  as  an  assistant  in  his  own 
trade.  One  day  he  committed  an  assault 
on  his  brother  Andrew,  for  wliich  he  was 
brought  bef(»re  the  kirk -session  of  Ins  native 
parisn,  and  the  following  extracts  from  the 
session  books  are  curious,  as  giving  the 
particulars  of  the  nuarrel,  and  ako  showing 
the  pertinacitv  witn  which  kirk-sessions  in 
those  days  followed  up  any  subject  they  had 
once  taken  in  hand  :— **  1701,  Nov.  25.  The 
session  mett  John  Selcraig,  el<ler,  com- 
peared, and  being  examined  what  was  the 
occasion  of  the  tumult  that  was  in  his  house. 
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he  said  be  knew  not,  but  that  Andrew  Sel- 
craig  IwTin^  brouijht  in  a  vanful  of  rait 
watWt  of  whicb  ins  brother  Alexander  did 
take  a,  drink  by  mistake,  and  he  laughiog 
at  him  fur  it,  hie  bruther  Alenander  came 
and  beat  htm;  upon  which  he  ran  out  of 
tbe  bouBB  anci  called  hia  brother  John. 
Jolm  8eJcru^,  elder,  bejn^  af^n  queationed 


whatm 


n  the! 


withh 


back  to  the  di 

bu  lOD  Alexander,  who  waa  aeekiny  .  „ 
up  to  get  hia  pUtole,  and  being  inquii«d 
what  he  was  going  to  do  with  it,  tie  aaid  he 
could  not  telL  Alexander  Selcrd^  com- 
peared not,  because  be  woa  at  Ouujiar. 
John  Selcraig,  younger,  being  questioned 
cODCemiog  the  fiireL-uin);  tumult,  declared, 
that  he  beini;  called  by  hu  bruther  Andrew, 
came  into  hu  fatbcr'e  bouse,  and  when  he 
entered  his  mother  went  out,  and  he  seeine 
his  father  aitting  on  the  floor  vith  hia  back 
at  the  door,  waa  much  troubled,  and  offered 
to  hel|)  him  up  and  to  bring  him  to  tbu  Ore, 
at  which  time  he  did  see  lus  bruther  Alex- 
I  ander  in  the  othet  end  of  the  buuse  caatiug 
off  hia  coat  and  coming  towarda  him  ; 
whereupon  his  father  did  get  betwixt  them, 
but  he  knew  not  what  he  did  othemiiys, 
his  head  being  borne  down  by  hia  brother 
Alexander,  but  being  liberated  by  hia  wife, 
did  make  his  escape,  Margaret  Bell,  wife 
of  John  Sclcnuc  the  pn-cedmg  witness,  de- 
clared, that  Anilrev  Selcraig  came  nmning 
for  her  husliand  John,  and  deidred  him  tu 
go  to  his  futber'a  house  ;  which  he  doing, 
the  aaid  Margaret  did  follow  her  husband, 
and  coming  into  the  bouse  she  fouud  Alei- 
ander  Selcraig  grinping  both  his  father  and 
her  husband,  and  alie  labouring  to  loose 
Aleiander's  hands  from  her  huuband'n  bead 
and  htiMt,  her  husband  fled  out  of  doors, 
and  she  followed  him,  and  called  back  again, 
'  You  talsoloun,  will  you  muider  yjur  father 
and  my  husband  both!'  November  'J9. 
Alexander  Selcraig  compeared,  and  con- 
fessed that  he  having  taken  a  drink  of  salt 
water  out  of  the  cann,  hia  yoimger  bruther 
Andrew  laughing  at  him,  be  did  t>cat  him 
twice  with  aslaffe.  He  confewted  ako  that 
bo  hod  spoken  very  ill  words  concerning 
hill  brothers,  and  particularly  he  chaUenged 
hia  eldest  brother  John  to  a  com  bate,  as  he 
called  it,  of  dry  neitfellB,  whii:h  afterwards 
he  did  refuse  and  regret ;  moreover,  he  said 
Beveralotberthings— whereupf  ' 
appointed  him  to  compear  befi. 
against  to-morrow,  and  to  be  rt 
lace  of  the  congregation  for  bis  scandalous 
carriage.  November  30.  Alexander  Sel- 
craig, act-ording  to  the  session's  appoiut- 
meut,  compeared  before  the  pulpit,  and 
toadu  acknowledgment  of  hia  sin  in  dis- 
agreeing with  bis  brothers,  and  was  rebuked 
in  the  faoe  of  the  congregation  for  it ;  be 
promised  amendment  in  the  strength  of  the 
Lord,  and  lo  was  dismissed,"  After  this, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  Alexander  Selkirk 
kept  hit  promise,  and  became  quite  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  man.  Indeed,  his  appealing 
biiors  tba  congregatioa  at  oil,  which  in  our 
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day  MeuiB  so  strange  for  luch  an  offenoa^ 
and  bis  submitting  to  be  publicly  lebuked, 
when  he  might  bare  declined  to  attend,  or 
have  left  the  place  for  a  time,  implied,  that 

resolved,  not  trusting  in  his  own  strmgth, 
but  in  the  strength  of  a  higher  Power,  to 
lead  a  new  life.  In  these  circumBtanco, 
and  after  mature  caosideration,  he  thought 
the  bent  oouise  be  could  take  was  to  go  to 
cea,  which  he  did ;  and  after  some  yean' 
service  be,  in  170:),  became  sailing  master 
of  the  abip  Cinque  Ports,  bound  for  the 
South  Sea;  and  was  put  ashore  on  the 
uninhabited  island  of  Juan  Femandei 
by  the  brutal  commander-  Here,  then, 
w^aa  a  single  human  being  left  lo  pro- 
vide for  his  aubaistence  upon  i 
habited  and  unr—' '■-"'—'  — '-  ' 
all  the  haunts  ol 

slender  hopea  of  ever  again  mineling  with 
his  fellow-creatures.  Vigorousas  themindof 
Selkirk  appears  to  have  been,  it  sank  f(» 
Home  days  under  the  horrors  of  hia  situa- 
tion I  and  he  could  du  nothing  but  sit  oD 
his  chest,  and  gaze  in  the  direcUon  of  Uw 
receding  ship,  vainly  bo]^<iDg  for  its  retunL 
On  partly  recovering  his  equanimity,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  consider  the  meaiu  of 

Gkjnging  bis  existence.  The  stons  which 
been  put  ashiire  consisted,  beside  hia 
clothing  and  bedding,  of  a  iirelouk,  a  pound 
of  gunpowder,  a  quantity  ot  bullets,  a  flint 
and  steel  (for  there  were  no  lucifer  matcbca 
in  those  days  ncr  for  long  after),  a  few 
pounds  of  tobacco,  a  hatchet,  a  knife,  a 
kettle,  a  lli])-can,  a  Bible,  some  books  of 
devotion,  and  one  or  two  on  navigation,  and 
his  mathematical  instruments.  The  island 
be  knew  contained  wild  goats ;  hut  being 


e  the 


xuf  a 


sail,  he  preferred  for  a 

upon  shuU-liBb  and  seals,  which  he  found 
upon  the  shore.  The  inland,  which  i« 
ruggeil  and  [licturesque,  but  covered  with 
luxuriant  vegetation,  and  clothed  to  the 
tops  of  the  bills  with  wood,  wob  now  in  all 
the  bloom  and  fresbneas  of  spring  ;  but  upon 
our  dejected  islander  its  cbaims  were  spent 
in  vain.  He  could  only  wander  along  the 
beach  pining  for  the  approach  of  soma 
frienilly  vessel,  wbidi  might  restore  him 
under  however  nnpleaaant  circumstances  to 
the  company  and  convene  uf  human  being*. 
At  length  the  necessity  of  jiroviding  a 
shelter  from  the  weather  suppbed  him  with 
an  occupation  that  served  in  some  meaeura 
to  divert  his  thoughts.  He  built  himself 
two  huts  with  tbe  wood  of  the  pimento  treo, 
and  thatched  them  with  the  long  grata 
which  grows  upon  tbe  island.  One  was  to 
serve  htia  as  a  kitchen,  the  other  as  a  bed- 
room. But  yet  every  day,  for  the  firet 
eighteen  months,  be  sjient  more  or  less  time 
on  the  beach  watching  for  the  appear- 
ance of  a  rail  upon  the  horizon.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  partly  through  babit,  and 
partly  through  the  influence  of  religion, 
which  here  awakened  in  fuU  focoe  upon 
his  mind,   he   became   reconctled  to   hit 
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AlnuKhty  God  ;  apemking  aJoud, 

preoerve  the  uw  of  hia  voice.  He  atter- 
"wonU  remarked,  tliat  during  hia  nndpnoe 
on  the  iaUtid  he  was  a  better  Christiaii  than 
be  had  ever  been  before  or  would  probabl; 
be  again.  He  at  fint  lived  much  upon 
turtle,  which  abounded  vpon  the  shoree, 
bnt  afterwaniB  found  himeelf  able  to  run 
dovD  the  wild  goate,  whow  fleeh  he  either 
roasted  or  Btened,  and  of  which  he  kept  a 
■mall  stock,  ttuneil,  around  hia  dwelling,  ti> 
be  need  in  tfae  event  of  hia  being  diaablai 
by  Bickneea.  Aa  a  substitute  for  bread  he 
bad  tumipe.  iiarHni|ie,  and  the  cabbage 
palm-tree,  all  ol  eicellrnt  quality,  ami  aku 
TaddisheB  and  waler-crKaaea.  Ever^  physi- 
cal want  being  thua  gratified,  and  hia  mind 
■oothed  by  devotional  feelinga,  he  at  length 
b^an  positively  to  enjoy  his  exlsltnco. 
often  lying  for  hours  musing  on  his  beloved 
Bopbio,  in  the  delicious  bowers  which  he 
had  formed  for  himaelf,  aiiandtmed  to  the 
most  pleaaing  aenaationa.  Selkirk  wax 
careful  during  his  stay  on  the  island  to 
measure  the  la)>se  of  time,  and  distinguish 
Sunday  from  the  other  days  of  the  week. 
He  sereral  timea  aaw  veaaela  pasainc  the 
ialaniJ,  but  only  two  cast  anchor  beside  it 
.  Afraid  of  being  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
would  have  consigned  mm  to  hcgiclew  caji- 
tivity,  he  endtiavoiired  to  oacertam  whether 
these  Btrangera  wereao  or  not  before  making 
bimself  known.  In  both  casee  he  found 
them  enemies  ;  and  on  one  of  the  oci»Bions, 
baviiw  approached  too  near,  he  waa  ob- 
«ervea  and  chaaed,  and  oiil^  eeoaped  by 
Tunning  up  and  taking  refuge  in  a  tree.  At 
length,  on  the  last  day  of  January  17U9, 
tour  yeaiB  and  four  montbs  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  B'llitary  ljf<^  he  had  tbe 
unspeakable  aotisfaction  of  ubeerving  two 
British  vessels  ai>proach,  evidently  with  the 
inlcntion  of  touching  at  the  ialand.  Tbe 
night  having  fallen  before  thev  ™ni«  near. 
be  kindled  a  large  tire 


tlie   beach,    to 


During  the  night,  hope  hi 
banished  all  desire  of  aleep,  he  enii> 
himself  in  killing  e    "'"      -  '     - 
fdist  of  fresh   meal 

enpectcd  to  be  hia  ucuvercra.  in  tne 
morning  he  found  that  the  vessels  had 
temoved  to  a  greater  diatance  i  but,  ere 
long,  a  boat  left  the  aide  of  one  of  them, 
and  approached  tba  shore.  Selkirk  ran 
Joyfully  to  meet  hia  countrymen,  waving  a 
lineo  ntg  to  attract  their  attention  ;  and 
having  pointed  out  to  them  a  proper  land- 
ing-place,  aoon  had  the  satisfaction  of 
dasping  them  in  his  arms.  Joy  at  first 
deprived  him  of  that  imperfect  power  of 
utterance  which  solitude  bad  left  to  him, 
and  the  strangers  were  so  surprised  by  hi* 
nde  habiliments,  his  long  beard,  and 
lavage  appearance,  as  to  be  much  in  the 
•ame  condition.  But  in  a  little  time  they 
were  mutoally  able  to  make  eipUnatioai, 


privateering  expedition  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Woodee  R<«er.  He  was  than 
brought  on  board  the  Duke,  with  hia  prin- 
cipal efiects,  and  waa  engaged  bb  a  mate. 
A  few  weeks  after  leaving  the  island, 
Selkirk  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
prize  which  waa  fitted  out  as  a  privateer, 
and  in  this  situation  he  conduct«l  bimself 
with  a  degree  of  ^^igour  and  pFuden< 


3" 


■ulatedto 


inly   c 


.  byr 


amiable 
qualities  ot  Dumaii  nature  ;  but  ever  in  the 
captuTPB  and  eipeditions  which  for  months 
formed  hia  chief  employment,  our  bero 
aeems  to  have  mingled  humanity  in  as  liigb 
a  proportion  as  possible  with  the  cxecutioD 
of  hia  duty.  At  the  beginning  o[  the 
ensuing  year,  viz.,  1710,  the  vessels  began 
their  voyage  acroaa  the  l^acific,  with  the 
deaign  of  returning  to  H^ngland  by  the 
East  Indies,  and  in  this  part  of  the  enter- 
Selkirk  acted  as  eailing  master :  Emd 
'uct,    becoming 

C roved  himself  an  acquisition  to  Captain 
Voodea  Ki>ger,  and  waa  accordingly  much 
;alu(d  by  him  and  hia  officera.  The  ahipa 
lid  not  reach  itritnin,  however,  till  October 
1711,  when  Selkirk  had  been  absent  for 
eight  years  fmm  his  native  country,  and  hia 
abare  of  prize  money  aeenia  then  to  have 
amounted  to  about  £800.  In  the  aprinx  of 
1712  Selkirk  returned  on  a  Sunday  forenoon 
to  Lower  Lanjo,  and  finding  that  his  friends 
were  at  church,  went  tbitber,  and  tor  some 
time  sat  eyeing  them  without  being  recog- 
nised, a  auit  of  elegant  gold  laced  dothei 
perhaps  helping  to  preserve  his  incognita 
At  length  hia  mother,  alter  gazing  on  him 
for  Bome  time,  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  and 
fiew  to  hia  arms.  For  some  days  he  felt 
]>leasure  in  tbe  society  of  his  friends,  but  in 
time  beiran  to  pine  fur  other  acenea,  bis 
mind  atiU  revertmg  with  regret  to  his  lost 
solitude  in  his  romantic  ialand  home.  It 
would  a]>|>ear,  indeeii,  tkathis  long  absence 
from  society  had  in  aoine  meaaure  now 
unfitted  him  for  the  enjoyment  of  it.  He 
tried  solitary  tishing  in  the  beautiful  bay  of 
Largo,  celebrated  in  song— built  a  bower 
like  that  of  Juan  Femaniiez  in  the  garden 
bebind  bis  brotber's  house,  and  wandered 
for  days  in  tbe  locturesnue  solitude  of 
KeQ'a  Den,  lieneath  the  brow  of  Lareo 
Law.  But  nothing  could  compensate  tor 
tbe  mwUtative  life  which  he  bad  InaU 
In  1717  he  once  more  went  to  sea.  IJDthing 
els9  is  known  for  certain  reBjiecting  bim, 
except  that  he  died  in  the  situation  of  lieu- 
tenant on  board  the  abip  Weymouth,  in  the 
year  17^,  leaving  Sophia  Bruce  his  widow, 
who  aflerwarrla  realized  bis  patrimony  at 
liargo,  consisting  of  a  house  and  garden. 
The  house  in  which  he  waa  bom  is  well 
authenticated,  and  remiuna  in  much  tbe 
■ame  primitive  condition  in  it*  fortn  m  wbun 
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huilt.  The  findock,  hU  dntbw  cheat,  and 
(Irinking  cup  urad  on  the  Uluid,  wen 
brought  haine  bv  him  to  fail  DftUve  village, 
and  all  of  which  the  writer  has  aetn  sdiI 
hand^ ;  and  with  the  exception  uf  the 
firelock  nnw  at  LathallaD  House,  the  Beat 
of  Mr  Luoudiune,  near  Cvlinaburgh,  the 
Ret  remain  in  the  hau»  in  nhich  he  was 
born.  The  house,  Daminall;  at  least,  is,  or 
lately  waa,  thepropertyofMrBGiUiea.apoor 
wiiliiw,  and  was  tenanted  by  hor  ;  ehe  was 
the  daughter  of  John  Selkirk,  grand-nephew 
i4  AJei.  Selkirk,  and  waa  upwards  of  eighty 
yean  of  age  at  hei  death,  and  had  lieen  ths 
mother  of  a  lar^e  family,  nine  of  whom  pre. 
ceded  her  to  their  Ion);  home.  WiduwGillies 
WHS  the  last  survivor  of  the  family  to  which 
Selkirk  belonged,  and  her  circumstances 
were  Buch  that  she  was  dependant  on  the 
benevolence  of  those  who  visited  hcrintereat- 
ing  cottage,  and  the  rehcB  of  her  far-famed 
pinlecsEor.  VisitoiB.  it  must  be  admitted, 
were  not  few ;  eome  of  them  persons  of 
distinction ;  among  them  not  the  least 
memorable  was  the  master  sjilrit  of  the 
north,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  his  publisher, 
Mr  Cooatalile,  the  latter  of  whom,  in  con 

Selkirk  in   the   parish  registers,  re-bouni 
(hem  handsomely  at  his  o 
side  of  each  volume 


„  ___:^Ui: 

— "  Rebound  for 

pense  of  Archibaki    

1820,"      The  drinking  cup,   formed   of 


Constable   of   Balniel, 


.-nut  shell,  having  been  the  work 
of  Alexander  Selkirk,  la  three  inches  and  a 
quarter  deep  by  two  and  a-half  inches 
diameter.  MrsGillies  states  it  had  formerly 
a  silver  foot  and  stem,  but  that  her  f  atbei 
had  disprsed  of  it.  wanting  that  append- 
age. Sir  Walter  and  Mr  Constable  took  il 
to  Edinburgh,  where  the  .  ■■    • 


Jintrr 


1  inches 


was  added,  making  the  whole  about  half  a 
loot  in  height.  They  akn  addml  the  ajlvtc 
hand  or  fillet  that  tncirclea  the  outside  of 
the  C!ip,  bearinu'  thia  inscription  : — "The 
cup  of  Alei.  Selkirk,  wliilst  in  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, 1704-9."  The  clothes  chest,  deaiu- 
nated  hy  the  family  in  Mr»  GJUiea' youth, 
"the  cedar  kist,"  fri>m  the  top  or  liu  being 
made  of  cedar  wood,  ia  two  feet  deep, 
eighteen  inches  wide,  tiud  three  feet  leng. 
At  one  end  is  a  small  drawer  or  "  looker," 
with  a  rudely  omamenteil  lid.  Theaapoftbe 
luck  was  a  coarse  sort  of  fasteninj;,  now  use- 
less. Upon  the  top  of  the  slightly  rounded 
UJ  are  the  letters  A.  S.,  and  the  figur.:  " 
denoting  the  number  of  the  cheats  on  ! 
Captain  Woodes  Rogers'  ship  at  the  tiu 
was  homeward  hound  ;  also  four  an] 
marks,  equi-distant,  ail  scratched  with 
■harp  instrument  The  contents  of  the 
cbeat,  as  may  be  supposed,  are  few— the 
drinking  cup,  a  copy  of  Defoe's  not 
Bobioson  Cniaoe,  aad  the  mated  key, 
since  past  use,  are  all  it  now  contains.  In 
conclusion  the  writer  tbinka  it  may  not  be 
nmntcresting  to  add  the  following  letter  in 
tefsmioe  to  (be  descendauta  of  Alexander 


Helkirk,  addnisaed  to  the  editor  of  the  Fi/i 
Serald,  which  lately  appeared  in  tho 
columns  of  that  newspaper ; — "  In  the 
summer  of  1856,  there  arrived  at  Largo  two 
atrangen,  ladies,  one  of  whom   gave  her 

me   as   Mrs   W from   Yorkshire, 

imated  that  the  object  of  her  visit  was  to 
ike  inquiries  respecting  the  descendants 
the  family  of  Altiander  Selkirk.  They 
took  up  their  residence  in  the  house  whers 
A.leiander  Selkirk  was  bom,  and  which  is 
itili  in  the  posseasion  of  one  of  the  descend- 
uita  of  the  family.     The  story  told  by  Mrs 

W-. ,  who  seemed  to  be  the  principal 

ictor  in  the  affur,  waa  as  follows  ;— A  con- 
tiderable  time  j)reTioua  to  her  visit,  she  bid 
teen  an  advertisement  in  the  [lublic  papen 
wanting  heira  to  a  hirge  amount  of  proper^ 
then  lying  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  wbich 
Sad  been  left  last  century  by  a  natural  son 
..f  Alexander  Selkirk,  who  had  died  in  India. 
This  son  bad  bequeathed  by  will  bia  whole 
eatate  to  the  descendants   of  his  father's 

brothera.     Mrs   W sUted  that  iba 

had  traced  her  pedigree,  and  found  that  she 
was  descended  from  one  of  thoae  brothers. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Lithgow,  which  waa 
the  same  in  Envtoud  as  Selkirk  m  Scotland, 
md  she  had  alrea<iy  put  in  her  claim  and 
ipent  £100  in  various  nays  with  the  view  ot 
jiibstantiating  her  title  to  said  property. 
She  had  coma  to  Largo  on  purpose  to  aaoar- 
tain  if  any  of  the  deecendants  of  the  3el- 
kirka  were  still  there ;  and  Mrs  W- — — 
expressed  herself  highly  gratified  that  sbo 
had  found  others  who  had  an  equal  if  not 
greater  richt  to  the  vast  amount  of  property 
unclaimed.  She  searched  the  pariah  records, 
and  called  upon  the  parish  clergyman  telling 
him  the  same  story  na  she  had  told  to  othen. 
After  a  short  sojiium  among  the  ^ood  ftjiii 
of  Largo,  exciting  hoiiea  and  raising  golden 
viaiansintbemidstiif  the  parties  interested, 
Mrs  W  ■  - " —  took  her  departure,  leaving 
heraddrcaa,  promising  that  herfriendswoula 
hear  very  soon  from  her.  The  lady  seemed 
in  reiJ  eamuat  about  the  mission  in  wliich 
abe   was   engaged.     Weeks   and   months 

received  from  Mra  W .     At  last  on* 

of  the  parties  interested  wrote  to  her,  and 
in  return  received  a  letter,  of  which  ths  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy,  inclosing  a  transcript  of 
the  advertisement  to  wbich  reference  baa 
been  made  ;— 7th  Pebniary  1857.— Sir,— In 
reply  to  your  letter  of  the  28th  of  Jaouary, 
I  beg  to  Ba</  that  the  money  was  left  by  a 
reUtive  of  mine.  Hector  Lithgow,  and  when 
m  Largii  I  waa  wishful  to  know  if  at  any 
tuno  auy  of  the  Selkirks  married  Lithgow, 
but  I  did  not  trace  it.  I  have  sent  you  a 
copy  uf  the  advertisement,  which  you  can 
return.  I  am  in  want  ot  a  few  registers, 
and  if  you  could  be  of  any  service  to  me,  t 
should  he  glad  to  recompense  you  for  yoor 
trouble.  Hector's  mother's  name  was  Pops, 
and  one  of  the  Carmichaela  of  Upper  Lano 
married  a  Miss  Pope,  a  relative  oE  &a 
mother  ;  and  at  the  present  time  there  b  ft 
Mr  Cumkbael,  a  writer  in  Dundee,  who 
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Lm  been  married  twice  to  a  rel&tivu  of  tbe 
Pope'e  and  ha  has  soino  of  the  money.  The 
will  mentions  a.  Uttle  left  to  a  John  Barclay 
of  Eiiit  Wemyaa  in  Fifethire,  and  several 
othera.  I  shall  be  glad  to  bear  from  you 
■oon.  I  am,  youra,  Ac,"  The  advertifle- 
mtiat  referred  to  is  aa  follows  ;— "  Nett  of 


Company  of  Merchanbi  of  Knijlaiic. ^ 

to  the  East  Indiee,  on  the  Beni^al  establiah- 
inent,  hi«  last  will,  dated  Calcutta,  23d  of 
June  1784.  after  giving  certain  legacies,  be- 
queatheil  the  residue  of  his  property  to  his 
•ona  John  and  Hu(ih  Lithgow,  then  of  Nova 
Scotia.  The  teelat<ir  died  at  Cannr  in 
India  ahcut  the  year  1784,  and  two  oE  the 
executors  in  India  obtiuneil  probate  of  the 
■aid  will  in  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  J  u.lientur* 
at  Fort  William  in  Bengal  Now,  noljce  is 
hereby  given  that  if  the  party  interested  in 
Bud  tstate  will  apply  to  Dr  Walter  Koas, 
manor  of  Calcutta,  or  Messrs  Paxtnn,  Cocko- 
reU,  TraU,  &  Co.,  PallmnU,  London,  they 
will  hear  something  to  their  aid  vantage.  Tbe 
taatatnr  is  supmiaed  to  have  been  a  native 
of  CMthneaa,  butlierlandshire,  Scotland." 

SEIAltP,  James,  Arehbiahap  of  St 
Andrews,  the  ^'a^rical  rictim  of  religious 
tury  and  enthusiastic  zeal,  was  the  ann  of 
William  Shanv  Sheriff-Clerk  of  the  shire  of 
Banff,  and  of  IsabeUa  Leslie,  dauehtvr  of 
Leslie  of  Kininvey.  He  was  born  m  Banff 
Castle  in  the  month  of  May  Itil.'!.  Hia 
parents  were  industrious  and  respectable; 
his  father  following  hia  profession  with 
diligence  and  fidelity,  and  hia  mother, 
though  a  gentlewoman  by  birth,  aaaisting 
hia  means,  by  setting  up  a  respectable 
brewery  at  Dim,  which  she  conducted 
oreditably  and  profitably  to  the  day  of  her 
death.  The  sulifect  of  thia  memoir  having 
given  early  jirooFs  of  a  mosteriy  genius,  he 
was.  probably  with  a  view  to  tbe  Church, 
through  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Find- 
later,  whose  kind  friendship  the  family  ha<l 
long  enjujed,  sent  to  the  University  of 
Aberdeen.  The  learned  men  of  this  semi- 
nary having  no  favour  for  the  Scots  League 
■ad  Covenant  made  in  1I>3S,  suffered  many 
insults  and  indignities.  Among  these  was 
Mr  Sharf,  anil  on  that  account  he  took  a 
journey  into  England,  in  the  (.-ouma  of 
which  he  vifiited  tne  Universities  <if  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  where  he  was  in  a  fair  way 
of  obtaining  preferment  from  the  acquaint- 
ance and  friendnhip  he  had  happily  con- 
tracted with  Doc  torn  Sanderson.  Hammond 
Taylor,  and  many  other  of  the  mojtt  eminent 
English  divines.  But  he  returned  to  Lia 
native  country  on  account  of  the  dis|mtes 
between  KingCliarles  L  and  his  Parliament 
tuid  the  civil  war  which  Followed,  and  also 
on  account  of  the  bod  statu  of  his  health. 
Happening  on  his  way  to  Scotland  to  fall 
into  company  with  the  generous  Lord  Oxen- 
furd,  that  nobleman  was  so  pleased  with  hia 
amiable  manners  and  learned  converaation 
that  he  carried  Mm  to  his  own  mansion 
honae  and  uutertMned  him  for  aconudaiable 
400 


time.  Here  he  became  known  to  several  of 
tbe  Scottish  nobility,  and  partieuWlj  to 
John  Leslie,  Earl  of  Rothes,  who  patronised 
him  on  account  of  merits  and  ocquirem^ts, 
and  procured  him  a  Profcasonihip  in  St 
Andrews.  With  hia  brethren  in  the  Uni- 
versity Sharp  stood  on  high  ground,  and  at 
tbe  reiiuest  of  James  Bruce,  minister  of 
Kingsbama,  he  was  by  the  Earl  of  Craw- 
ford  presented  to  tbe  church  and  pariah  of 
Crail.  On  hia  appointment  to  this  charge 
Mr  Sharp  acquitteil  himself  of  his  ministry 
in  the  most  exemplary  aurl  acceptahls 
muiner.     He  also  began  to  take  a  decided 

Eart  in  favour  of  law  and  good  government 
y  doing  everything  in  hia  power  to  revivo 
the  fMnting  spirit  cif  loyalty,  and  keeping 
up  a  correspondence  with  Charles,  his 
eiiled  PHuce.  Hia  rapiiUy  increaiing 
popularity  in  a  abort  time  r,racured  him  a 
call  to  be  one  of  the  minister  of  Edin- 
burgh, but  his  tranalation  wan  refused  both 
by  the  Presbytery  of  St  Andrews  and 
Synwl  of  Fife.  It  was  nfterwarrls  ordered, 
however,  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, hut  the  invasion  of  an  English  army 
under  Oliver  Cromwell  preveuteil  its  being 
carried  out.  About  tbia  time,  and  after  the 
unfortunate  battle  of  Dunbar,  tbe  Covenant, 
ing  Presbyteriana  in  Scotland  split  into  two 
puties-  The  spirit  of  intolerance  in  each 
raged  with  great  violence.  The  Privy 
Council  established  in  the  country  could  not 
restrain  it,  and  therefore  they  referred  the 
matter  to  Cromwell  himself,  then  Lord 
Pnilector.  These  parties  into  which  tbe 
kirk  was  dividal  were  called  miblic  Kesolu- 
tioners,  to  which  party  Sharp  belonged  ;  and 
Proteatora  or  RomonstratorB,  which  waa 
headed  by  Mr  Guthrie,  a  famoua  Presby- 
terian. Cromwell  havingappointedaday  for 
bearing  the  two  agents  at  London,  Shaip 
and  Guthrie  re|)aired  thither.  Mr  Guthne 
R)H>ke  tirst ;  but  his  speech  woa  considered 
so  tedious  that  when  he  ended  the  Protector 
tolil  Mi  Sharp  he  would  boor  him  another 
time  lor  other  business  was  approaching. 
But  Mr  Sharp  begged  hia  lordshi'i  t«  hear 
him  then— promising  to  be  very  short. 
Permitted  thus  to  speak,  he  in  a  very  few 
well  ordered  worda  urged  his  cause  si>  well 
na  to  incline  Oliver  to  decide  the  question  in 
favour  of  Sharp  and  the  IWoliiHonerB, 
uiKin  which  the  Li>rd  Protector,  with  much 
pleasantry,  remarked  to  the  bystanders — 
"  That  gentleman,  after  the  Scotch  fashion, 
oughttobeatyltdSharp  oEthatllk."  Mr 
Sharp  having  succeeded  in  this  important 
affair  returned  to  the  ilischarge  of  his 
ministerial  duties  at  Croil,  where  hia  hand- 
writing is  etill  shown  in  the  Kocorda  of  the 
Kirk-Se«Hion.  His  conduct  at  London 
before  Cromwell  highly  enhanced  the 
opinion  of  hia  talents  and  piety,  and  waa 
not  improbably  the  ['  undation  upon  which 
hia  future  greatness  was  built.  In  the 
troubles  which  so  ahortly  followed.  Sharpy 
along  with  aeveral  other  ministers  and  soma 
oE  the  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry,  wa* 
■urpriaed  at  Elie  in  ^te  b;  a  part?  of  Um 
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EngliBb,  uid  B«Dt  up  a  pneoner  to  London, 
but  waa  soon  after  set  at  liberty.  After  the 
deatli  of  Cniaioell,  and  wben  tba  English 
Genaral,  Mimk,  advanced  to  London,  Mr 
Sharp  ^^  mat  to  attend  him,  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  unhappy  Rtate  of  affairs  in 
Scotland,  and  to  ivmmd  him  of  wbat  was 
necesiary— in  short,  to  use  bis  beat  endea- 
vour to  secure  the  freedom  and  privileges 
of  their  establLnhed  jiidicatoriea,  and  to 
Tepr<»eQt  the  sinfulness  and  ofTensiTeness  of 
the  late  toleration,  by  which  a  door  was 
opened  tii  many  sromi  erron  and  practices 
in  the  church.  The  Karl  ot  Laudenlale  and 
Mr  Sharpe  hod  a  meeting  with  tea  of  tbe 
chief  PretibytrriaD  miniatera  in  Lnndon, 
who  all  agreed  upon  the  neceiiflity  of  bricgint; 
in  King  Uburles  IT.  upon  Covenant  tennn. 
At  the  earnest  deaire  of  General  Mi    ' 


solicit  him  to  acknowled^  the  uober  party. 
He  returned  to  London  on  the  ^litli  May, 
Bud  acquainted  bis  frienda  "  that  he  found 
the  King  very  affectionate  Co  Scotland,  and 
reserved  Dot  to  wrong  tho  RettM  govem- 
nient  nl  their  oburch;  but  he  a]ipn:bi-uded 
tbey  were  mistaken  who  went  aboMt  ' 
settle  the  Presbyterian  Govemmec 
Sbaip'i  best  endeavours  were  not  want 
to  iH^mote  the  Presbyterian  interest 
conling  to  tbe  Covenant,  but  Ending  that 
cause  unsupported  and  wholly  given  up 
and  lost,  and  the  gale  nf  popular  favour 
blowing  strongly  for  tbe  Prelatio  Party. 
Finding  also  tbat  the  Committee  of  Eutated, 
which  sat  down  at  this  time,  hod  resolved 
to  establish  Prelacy,  notwithstanding  all  his 
efforts  to  the  contrary,  and  tliat  such  emi- 
nent men  as  Fairfoul,  Hamilton,  and  the 
suntly  Xeighton  had  given  in  their  adher- 
ence ID  the  proposed  new  order  of  things, 
and  were  to  be  B[ipointed  to  the  iieen  uf 
Olas^ow,   Galloway,  and   Uunblai 


the  month  of  May  they  proceeded  to  con- 
secrate their  ten  brethren,  the  Faiiiament 
having  ddayed  to  sit  till  tbey  should  ha 
really  to  take  their  seats.  A  few  of  the 
more  rigid  members  of  the  Church  of  Soot- 


satiafy  and  appease, 
ful  attempt  on  his  lifi 
Mitchel,  a  6eld  or  con 


1 1668  an  unsucoesi- 
tfsa  made  by  Joraea 


■idenng  also  that  the  King  would  establish 
Einscopocy  whether  he  (Sharpe)  would  or 
not— and  that  by  accepting  ot  otfico  be 
woold  keep  it  out  of  more  violent  hands, 
ud  might  be  able  so  to  moderate  and  con- 
dliata  matters  that  good  men  might  be 
saved  from  a  storm  that  otherwise  could  not 
fail  to  break  upon  them.  For  these  reasons 
he  resolved  at  last  to  yield  tn  a  Litur}{y  and 
a  moderate  Episcopacy,  and  to  accept,  if 
offered  him,  oi  the  Primacy  of  ScotJand. 
When  Prelacy  was  establisbed  by  royal 
proclamation  in  August  l(itjl,  Sharjie  was 
acoordincly  appointed  to  the  Arcliliiiihopric 
of  St  Andrews,  and  was  called  up  to 
Ltndon,  along  with  Biahope  Fairfoul  of 
Glasgow,  Hamilton  of  Galloway,  and 
Leightnn  of  Dunblane,  to  receive  Kpiscoput 
ordmation.  All  four  were  on  the  Uih 
day  of  December  1661,  in  presence 
of  a  great  concourse  of  Scottish  and  English 
nobility,  in  tbe  Chapel  ef  Westminster, 
ordained  preaching  deacon",  then  Preaby- 
tcn,  and  at  last  were  coneecrated  Bishops. 
In  the  month  of  April  tiillowinff  they  re- 
tained in  grsAt  state  to  Scotbuu^  when  in 


he  was  firenj  at  with  a  pistol  looiled  with  > 
brace  of  bullets  :  but  his  life  was  saved  by 
Honeymon.  Bishop  of  Orkney,  who,  Ufting 
up  bin  band  to  step  into  the  coach  after  hink 


; of  the  G 


iof  iniquity  which 

Ki  at  mis  period,  for,  in  the  whola 
^f  Tiationiu  discord  which  preceded, 
•n  uf  political  assasainattnn  withont 
ur  of  any  human  law,  does  not  stand 
_..  nL  A  few  of  tbe  more  bloody- 
ided  and  uncominomisiiig  Preabyteriam, 
ng  on  Magus  Muir,  near  St  And; 


wandi 

tbe  Shoritf  of  Fife,  w'hoee  activity  at  » 
friend  ot  the  Archbishop  had  roused  them 
'  eutious,  fell  in  with  the  Pre- 
late. Their  evil  passions  dictating  to  th«m 
that  tbey  bod  what  the?  termed  a  call  froin 
'rod  to  put  him  to  death,  tbey  fallowed  this 
ujTgeation  with  circumatancee  of  the  Qtmoit 
lorliarity.  Having  cut  the  traces  of  liit 
orriage,  they  commanded  him  to  codm 
lut,  or  diey  would  do  harm  to  bis  daughter, 
rho  was  sitting  beside  him,  one  waundins 
lim  meanwhile  with  a  pistol  shot,  and 
.nothor  with  a  small  sword,  Hecomposedly 
pened  the  door  and  came  forth,  and 
oiftther  with  the  prayers  and  tears  of  hi* 
daughter,  besought  them  to  spare  bis  life, 
d  save  themselves  from  the  guilt  of  shsd- 
ig  innocent  bluud.  But  Snifing  them  in- 
niable,  he  begged  that  they  would  suffer 
a  to  die  neacefully,  allowmg  him  a  few 
nutea  to  recommend  his  soul  to  God. 
While  he  was  in  tbe  act  of  lifting  up  bis 
hands  in  prayer,  thc^  fired  upon  him,  and 
afterwards  sliuihcd  him  with  their  swords, 
mangbnc  hia  head  and  body  with  twenty- 
two  wounds,  and  leaving  him  a  lifeless 
sorpse  on  the  king's  highway.  Thus 
[lenshcd  in  the  sixty.first  year  of  bis  age,  by 
lasnssina,  an  eminent  Scotchman,  a  man  at 

Snod  learning,  and  great  virtues,  of  wonder- 
ilsobnctyaudthenioHtextensive  charity;  a 
munificent  patron  of  learned  men,  and  a 
sonstant,  grave,  and  persuasive  preacher. 
In  Trinity  or  Town  Cliurch,  St  Andrews, 
B  the  tomb  oF  Archbishop  Sbarpe.  It  woa 
"Lecuted  in  Holland  at  the  expense  of  tha 
Prelate's  son,  Sir  William  Sbarpe  of  Soota- 
;raig  and  Strathtyrum,  and  erected  within 
.be  church  also  at  his  eipenss.     It  is  of 
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with  an  iron  railing,  and  is  an  imposing 
and  chaste  mural  erection.  The  following 
is  a  translation  of  the  inscription  on  the 
turn:— 

To  Gkxl,  the  greatest  and  the  best. 

This  lofty  mausoleum  covers  tiie  most 

TO^ous  remains  of 

m  most  holy  Prelate,  most  prudent  senator, 

and  most  holy  Martyr ; 
For  here  lies  all  that  is  left  under  the  sun  of 

the  most 

reverend  father  in  Christ, 

James  Sharpe,  D.D.,  Archbishop   of  St 

Andrews,  Primate 

of  all  Scotland,  &c. ; 

whom 

the  University  as  a  Professor  of  Philosophy 

and  Theology  •  the 

Church  as  an  Elder,  a  Teacher,  and  a  Ruler ; 

Scotland  as  a  Prime  Minister,  both  in  her 

civil  and  ecclesiastiGal  affidrs ; 

Britain 

as  the  Adviser  of  the  Restoration  of  King 

Charles  II.. 

and  of  monarcoy ; 

the  Christian  worid  as  the  Restorer  of  the 

Episcopal  religion 

and  good  order  in  Scotland, 

■aw,  acknowledged,  and  admired. 

Whom 

all  good  and  faithful  subjects  perceived  to 

be  a  pattern  of 
piety,  an  angel  of  peace,  an  oracle  of  wisdom, 

an  example  of  dignitv ; 

and  all  the  enemies  of  God,  of  the  King,  and 

of  the  Church, 

found  the  implacable  foe  of  impiety,  of 

treason  and  of 

schinn; 

and  whom, 

notwithstandinff  he  was  endowed  with  such 

great  and  excellent  qualities,  a  band  of  nine 

assassins,  through  the  fury  of  fanaticism,  in 

the  Ught  of  noon  day,  and  in  the  close 

vicinity  of  his  own  metropolitan  city,  cruelly 

put  to   death   with   many  wouncfs   from 

pistols,  swords,  and  daggers,  after  they  had 

wounded  his  eldest  daugnter  and  domestics, 

weeping  and  imploring  mercy,  and  whilst 

he  himself  had  fallen  on  his  knees  to  im- 

Slore  mercy  for  them  also,  on  the  3d  of  May 
679,  in  the  Gist  year  of  his  age. 
SHIRRA,  The  Rev.  Robert,  an  eminent 
divine  of  the  Secession  Church  of  Scotland, 
was  bom  at  Stirling  in  1724.  Hisparents 
were^  members  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Erskine*s  congregation,  before  he  seceded 
from  the  EstabUsned  Church,  and  they  left 
with  their  minister  and  joined  the  Associate 
congregation,  which  was  formed  under  his 
pastoral  superintendence.  Mr  Shirra  was 
carefully  instructed  in  the  different  branches 
of  literature  and  philosophy.  *'  I  spent 
two  years,"  he  says,  **  on  the  study  of  L^itin 
and  Greek,  being  somewhat  grounded  before 
in  the  first  language :  two  years  in  the  study 
of  philosophy,  and  tnree  years  in  the  study 
of  divinity,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Erskine.'*  During  some  part  of 
the  time  that  Mr  Shirra  was  engaged  in 
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studying  divinity,  he  was  employed  in 
teaching  some  of  his  fellow  stcraents  the 
elements  of  mental  philosophy,  and  amongst 
others,  the  celebrated  John  Brown  of  Had- 
dington was  one  of  his  pupib ;  and  at  an 
after  period  he  used  to  say  to  Mr  Brown, 
who  was  appointed  to  the  Professorial 
Chair  in  1768,  "  Mind,  man,  though  you 
are  a  Professor  now,  /  taught  you  logic." 
Mr  Shirra  entered  upon  the  sacred  work 
committed  to  him  with  deep  impressions  of 
its  solemn  responsibilities.  He  had  not 
been  long  a  probationer  when  he  received  a 
call  from  the  Associate  congregation  ol 
Linktown,  Kirkcaldy,  to  the  settled  dis- 
char^  of  ministerial  duty ;  and  all  the 
exercises  prescribed  as  "trials"  having 
been  gone  through  satisfactorily,  Mr  Shirra 
was  ordained  at  Kirkcaldy  on  the  28th 
August  1750.  At  the  time  of  his  settlement 
anadurin|^  his  whole  life,  Mr  Shirra  devoted 
himself  with  the  most  zealous  and  laborioos 
industry  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
sacred  oflSce.  He  wrote  his  discourses  with 
much  care,  and  bestowed  great  attention  to 
all  other  departments  of  pastoral  work. 
Besides  regularly  preaching  his  stated  dis- 
courses every  Sunaay,  Mr  Shirra  visited  all 
his  people  annually  in  his  pastoral  capacity. 
He  was  also  very  assiduous  in  his  visits  to 
the  sick  and  aMicted,  and  that  not  always 
of  those  confined  to  his  own  congregation, 
but  to  all  of  every  denomination  who  wel- 
comed his  services.  In  ecdesiastical  policy, 
he  was  a  staunch  Presbyterian  and  Seoeder 
in  the  original  sense  of  the  term,  as  denoting 
an  individual  separated,  notso  much  from  the 
constitution  of  the  Establishment,  either  as 
a  church  or  an  establishment^  as  from  the 
policy  and  control  of  the  dominant  party  in 
the  church  iudicatories.  ^  His  public  prayers 
were  liberal  and  catholic ;  and  he  always 
showed  the  strongest  affection  for  evangeli- 
cal ministers  and  true  Christians  of  every 
name — reckoning,  in  fact,  the  agreement 
extensive  and  important,  and  the  oifierenoe 
of  religious  sentiments  small,  between  a 
profesMdly  staunch  Presbyterian  and  a 
truly  conscientious  Episcopalian,  if  they 
both  cordially  believed  the  doctrine  of  Grod  s 
free  grace  reigning  to  men's  eternal^  life^ 
through  the  merits,  oblation,  and  satisfac- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  our  Loru.  Mr  Shirra, 
all  his  life,  was  a  consistent  and  loyal  sub- 
ject of  the  reigning  monarch,  a  faithful  lover 
of  his  country,  and  we  have  seen  from  his 
past  history  tnat  he  was  a  learned  and  pious 
Christian  minister ;  and  if  ever  there  was  a 
time,  it  was  at  that  period,  when  loyalists, 
patriots,  and  Christian  men  of  all  ranks 
were  required  to  come  boldly  forward  and 
avow  their  sentiments,  and  to  endeavour  to 
stem  the  tide  of  anarchy,  rebellion,  and 
confusion  which  was  setting  in  with  a  strong 
current  on  our  favoured  island.  Two  years 
previous,  via.,  in  17^X2,  an  unhappy  revolu- 
tion broke  out  in  France.  The  king  was 
deprived  of  his  royal  functions,  and  a  re- 
puolican  government  having  been  estab- 
lished, that  beautiful  oount^  became  the 
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•cene  of  discdnl,  utaraby,  and  bloodsbed. 
For  ft  cumidanble  period  the  actLfiblil 
•moked  with  the  blnod  of  tbe  beat  citizeiu 
of  France,  including  thai  of  thair  unfortu- 
nata  monarch,  L..uis  the  XVI..  who  wu 
beheaded  un  the  21st  of  January  j    whii<( 

v__  . "---hapeof  men, 

upiD  ui  uujuMLjiLj,  Lield  the  reina 
The;  abolished  the  ol 

is  day,  Buj '  " 

itself,  denecrated  the  1 


e  Lard's  day,  supiTessed  Christianity 

J  dei^ecrated  the  Tempke  of  God,  and 

■ubstituted  m  the  place  of  uur  blemed  R«- 


a  strumpet  drexsad  in  the  form  of  a 

Pagan  divinity.  With  the  moat  furioua 
and  enthusiutic  Keal,at  the  name  time,  they 
niade  war  nRaitut  Britain,  anil  nithamamng 
luooeas  combated  ths  nnited  efforts  ot  the 
jrindpal  powers  of  Europe.  Such  was  the 
situation  of  thi^  counti?  at  the  time  uf 
which  we  now  write,  it  was  threatened  bj' 
a  dangerous  faction  at  home,  and  opposed 
by  a  powerful  and  violent  enemy  abroad. 
Mi  8hirra,  like  every  nght-minded  and 
well-lnf  onned  person,  was  anunus  that  each 


iiouldcc 


1  from  the  minds  of  the 
I  people  those  French  principles 
miD  respect  to  civil  government  which 
were  then  t<»  prevalent  among  the  jfreat 
bodf  of  the  people,  and  to  teach  them  to 
distinguish  between  (he  ideal  equality  of 
lights  maiutained  by  a  visionary  theorist. 


nely.     Ton 


I   that 


^tional 


liberty  which  is  alone  practji 
Christian  population.  These  views  of 
aotharity  of  civil  eovernora,  as  they 
obviously  suggested  by  the  Mosaic  history 
of  the  Grat  ages,  so  they  are  conhrmHl  by 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  in  nrhich,  if  any 
thing  is  t«  be  found  dear,  peremptory,  and 
unequivocal,  it  is  the  injunction  of  subniis- 
■ion  to  the  sovereign  authority ;  and  in 
monarchies,  of  loyalty  to  the  person  of  the 
iovereign,  "  Lrt  every  soul,"  says  the 
apostle  St  Paul  to  the  Koman^  "be  sub- 

S'  let  to  tbe  higher  powers,"  and  of  whom  was 
_  t  Paul  speaking  to  his  Christian  converts  * 

Borne  at  that  timef  It  was  the  bloody 
Emperor  Nero— the  persecutor  of  the 
Christiana.  St  Paul's  reasons  for  the  in- 
junction may  have  been,  that  although  the 
■overeignty  is  sometimes  placed  in  utdit 
bands,  and  abused  to  the  notst  purposes. 
yet  no  king,  however  be  might  use  or  abuse 
authority,  ever  reigned  but  by  the  apiiuint- 
(nent  of  God's  providence.  There  is  no 
iuoh  thing  OS  power  eicept  from  God.  To 
him  whatever  powers,  good  or  bad,  are  at 
anytime  subsiatiog  in  the  world,  are  sub- 
ordinate ;  He  has  good  ends  of  his  own,  not 
always  to  be  foreseen  by  us,  to  be  effected 
by  the  abuse  of  power  as  by  other  partial 
svils ;  and  to  hu  own  secret  purposes  he 
directs  the  wont  action  of  tyrants,  no  less 
than  tbe  best  of  sober,  righteous,  and  godly 
firinoes.  That  submission  to  dvil  authority 
N  a  duty  binding  on  all  Christians  there 
cannot  be  any  reasonable  doubt,  and  Mr 
SliiiTa'a  *eal   tor   order  was,  as  m^  be 


imagined,  verygrsteful 
government,  but  to  thi 
congregation  who  symjiat 
friends  of  the  people,"  his  strongly 


ithised  witb  "ths 


tasteful  Mr  Boswoll,  Sheriff  of  Fife,  who 
was  afterwards  apiwiiited  one  of  the  Locda 
of  Session,  and  took  tbe  title  of  Lord  Bal- 
muto,  publicly  acknowledged  Mr  Shirra'l 
services  in  preserving  the  peace  of  ths 
county.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Lord 
lieutenxnt  of  the  county  to  the  office  of 
chaplain  to  a  regiment  of  volunteers,  and 
was  present^  with  a  beautiful  copy  of  the 
Bible,  as  a  teetirminiat  of  their  admiration 
and  gratitude,  by  the  constitutional  society 
of  Edinburgh.  When  the  revolutionary 
mania  first  bc^au  to  affect  the  operatives  in 
our  large  manufacturing  towns,  and  when  it 
was  seriously  proposed  among  them  to  over- 
turn all  existmg  institutions,  and  establiih 
liberty  and  equaUty  on  the  French  model, 
the  Rev.  Mr  Sbirra  was  called  upon  by 
some  members  of  his  congregation  who 
wished  to  know  bis  opinion  on  tbe  subject. 
MrShirra,  pretending  to  be  taken  unawaio, 
told  them  he  coulif  not  answer  them  oS 
hand  that  day,  but   he   would  take  the 

the  following  Sabbath  would  give  them  hii 
sentiments  publicly  from  the  pulpit.  On 
the  congregation  assembling,  Mr  Shirra 
went  on  with  the  usual  services  without 
making  any  allusion  to  the  matter  nntil  the 
close,  when  he  eipressed  himself  somewhat 
as  foUows:— "My  friends,  I  had  a  caU 
from  some  of  ^ou  the  other  day  wanting  to 
know  my  opiojun  about  hbertyand  equaatyi 
when  I  told  you  if  you  would  come  here  to- 
day I  would  let  you  know  it.  Now,  sinos 
that  time  I  have  travelled  in  the  spirit  all 
over  the  world,  and  I  shall  just  tell  yon 
what  I  have  seen  in  m^  travels.  I  baTa 
travelled  over  the  earth,  its  frozen  and  burn- 
ing zones,  mountains  and  valleys,  moist 
flaoea  and  dry,  ferule  lands  and  deserts,  and 
have  found  grown  men  and  children,  big 
and  httle,  strong  and  weak,  wise  and  ignor- 
ant, good  and  had,  powerful  and  helpless, 
rich  and  poor— no  equality  ther&  I  havs 
travelled  through  the  seas,  its  deeps  and 
shoals,  rucks  and  sandbanks,  whirlpools  and 
eddies,  and  I  have  found  monsteta  and 
worms,  whales  and  herrings,  sharks  and 
shrimps,  mackerels  and  sprats,  the  strong 
devouring  the  weak,  and  the  big  swallowing 
the  littli— DO  equality  them.  I  have 
ascended  to  Heaven,  with  its  greater  and 
leseer  lights,  its  planets  and  comets,  suns 
and  satellites  ;  and  I  have  found  throne* 
an<l  dominions,  principahties  and  powar^ 
angels  and  archangels,  cherubim  and  sera- 
phim—no  equality  there.  I  have  deacended 
mtfl  hell,  and  there  I  have  found  Beebabub, 
the  prince  of  the  devils,  and  his  grim  ooun- 
sellors,  Moloch  and  Belial,  tyraniiing  over 
the  other  devils,  and  all  of  them  over  wicked 
men's  souls— no  equality  there.  This  is 
what  I  have  found  in  my  travels,  and  I 
think  I  havs  barelled  far  cmough ;  but  il 
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any  of  you  are  not  satisfied  with  what  I 
have  told  you,  and  wish  to  go  in  search  of 
liberty  and  equality  yourselves,  you  may 
find  them  if  you  travel  somewhere  I  have 
not  visited.  You  need  not  travel  the  same 
road  as  I  have  done ;  1  can  tell  you  posi- 
tively you  will  not  find  them  on  earth, 
neither  in  the  sea — not  in  heaven,  neither  in 
helL  If  you  can  think  of  anywhere  else 
you  may  try.  Ateanwhile,  1  have  given 
you  all  the  information  I  can.  It  rests  with 
you  to  make  a  proper  use  of  it."  At  one 
time  he  was  on  a  visit  to  his  son,  Mr  John 
Spears  Shirra,  at  Dalkeith,  and  was  invited 
to  drink  tea  at  Mr  John  Wardlaws,  a  friend 
of  his.  In  going  thither  he  had  occasion  to 
pass  the  town  Jail,  where,  at  that  ])eriod,  a 
military  guard  was  regularly  stationed.  It 
happened  to  be  an  English  regiment  of 
militia  that  was  then  quartered  at  Dalkeith ; 
and  as  Mr  Shirra  was  then  walking  with 
some  state  down  the  street,  on  a  fine  sum- 
mer afternoon,  in  full  clerical  costume, 
carrving  his  cocked  hat  in  his  hand,  and 
displaying  a  powdered  wig  of  no  small 
dimensions,  the  otticer  on  duty  observed  the 
phenomenon,  and  imagining  it  could  be 
nothing  less  than  a  Lord  Bishop  of  the 
Church  of  England  proceeding  towards 
Dalkeith  Palace,  the  seat  of  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,   instantly  ordered  his 

guard  to  turn  out  and  present  arms.  Mr 
hirra  graciously  received  the  honour,  and 
talked  of  the  circumstance  with  great  glee 
during  the  evening ;  but  we  believe  the 
otticer  who  committ^  the  mistake  had  no 
little  raillery  to  encounter  after  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  recipient  was  only  a  humble 
though  a  noble-looking  minister  of  the 
Seccession  Church  of  Scotland.  The  fol- 
lowing anecdote  ia  illustrative  not  only  of 
his  ready  acquaintance  with  the  language 
of  scripture,  but  also  of  the  eccentricity  of 
his  character.  One  Sunday  the  precentor 
intimated  in  the  church  of  Kirkcaldy,  just 
as  Mr  Shirra  was  about  to  begin  morning 
service,  that  the  prayers  of  the  church  were 
solicited  in  behali  of  David ,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  congregation.  Mr  Shirra.  who 
had  not  previously  heard  of  the  indisposition 
of  the  person  mentioned,  looked  over  the 

Eulpit  and  said  to  the  precentor,  "  Henry. 
I  David  very  ill  ?  "  Having  been  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  he  immediately  said, 
'*Weel,  weel,  let  us  pray  for  him,"  and 
forthwith  began  his  adaress  to  the  Almighty 
in  the  words  of  the  first  verse  of  the  132d 
Psalm,  **  Lord,  remember  David  and  all  his 
afflictions."  His  short  comments  on  scrip- 
ture texts,  or  glosses,  as  he  himself  called 
them,  were  often  of  a  very  (quaint  character, 
and  were  strikingly  indicative  of  the  eccen- 
tricity by  which  he  was  distinguished.  Not 
unfrequently  he  emploj^ed  the  form  and 
language  of  a  dialogue  with  the  sacred  pen- 
man. Instanoes  of  this  are  to  be  found  in 
his  published  discourses,  and  numerous 
well  authenticated  anecdotes  to  the  same 
effect  might  be  narrated.  Having  occasion 
OHO  day  to  quote  the  saying  of  the  Psaluust, 
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"  I  said  in  my  haste  all  men  are  liars,*'  he 
remarked  : — '*  It  would  seem,  David,  that 
in  saying  this  you  were  hasty  or  ill-advised, 
and  you  seem  to  think  your  saying  it  calls 
for  an  apology  j  had  you  lived  in  our  day 
you  might  have  said  it  at  your  leisure,  and 
made  no  apology  about  it."  Quoting  on 
another  occasion  these  words  from  the  I19th 
Psalm,  **  I  will  run  the  way  of  thy  com- 
mandments when  thou  shaft  enlai^  m^y 
heart ; ''  he  said,  **  Well,  David,  what  is 
your  first  resolution?  /  will  run.  Run 
away,  David,  who  hinders  you  ?  What  is 
your  next  ?  I  will  run  the  way  of  thy  eomr- 
majulments.  Better  run  yet,  David  ;  what 
Lb  your  next  ?  I  will  run  the  way  of  thy 
commandments  whrn  t/tou  shalt  enlarge  my 
heart.  No  thanks  to  you.  David  ;  we  could 
all  run  as  well  as  you  with  such  help.  **  At 
another  time  Mr  Shirra  having  had  occa- 
sion to  quote  Phillipians  iv.  and  11th  :  "  I 
have  learned,  in  whatsoever  state  I  am, 
therewith  to  be  content,"  said  : — **  Ay,  Paul, 
ve  have  learned  well,  ye  have  got  far  on ; 
but  let  us  be  thankful,  we're  at  the  school" 
Mr  Shirra  was  a  fearless  and  unmerciful 
reprover  of  all  manifestations  of  a  disorderly 
or  inattentive  spirit  in  the  house  of  God. 
Seeing  a  young  man  asleep  in  the  gallery 
one  warm  Sunday  afternoon,  he  caUed  to 
the  people  who  were  sitting  near  the  sleeper 
to  awaken  him  ;  for,  said  he,  if  he  fall  down 
dead  as  the  young  man  did  in  St  Paul's 
time,  he  may  lie  dead  for  me ;  I  am  not 
able  like  Paul  to  raise  him  to  life  again.  On 
another  occasion,  an  individual  belonging 
to  a  regiment  of  volunteers  was  reproved  in 
a  very  sharp  manner  by  Mr  Shirra.  Com- 
ing into  church  dressed  in  the  uniform  of 
his  corps,  he  attracted  much  attention, 
which  he  was  desirous  of  prolonging  more 
than  was  at  all  pleasing  to  the  minister. 
After  he  had  wsJked  about  a  good  deal 
longer  than  was  necessary  in  quest  of  a  seat, 
he  was  compelled  to  sit  down  in  a  hurry  at 
last  by  Mr  Shirra's  saying  to  him,  *'Sit 
doon,  man ;  We'll  see  your  new  breeks 
when  the  kirk  skails."  After  Mr  Shirra 
had  retired  from  the  scene  of  his  public 
labours,  and  was  spending  the  evenmg  of 
his  days  in  Stirling,  he  still  continued  to 
preach  occatiionallv  in  the  town  and  else- 
where:  and  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  of  a 
beautiful  day  in  summer,  the  aged  and 
venerable  minister  was  wending  his  solitary 
way  from  his  ancient  and  castellated  home, 
to  the  sweet  and  sequestered  village  of 
Douue,  where  he  had  been  requested  to 
assist  in  the  atl  ministration  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  next  day. 
Before  he  had  left  home  the  day  was  already 
on  the  decline,  and  the  sun  was  now  setting 
behind  the  hills  of  that  wild  and  wondrous 
region— which  has  now  been  made  classio 
ground  by  the  pen  of  a  modem  author — and 
the  rugged  masses  of  Benlomond,  Benledi, 
and  B^nvoirlich.  now  so  familiar  even  to 
southern  ears  as  nousehold  words  : — 

**  Each  purple  peak,  each  flinty  tpire. 
Was  bathed  in  floods  of  Ufing  flrv.** 
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tbo  gatoi  of  pearl,  the  wallii  of  jaiipfr,  the 
B(r«ete  oF  gi.lJ,  and  the  battli^ments  of 
Mppbini  of  the  ce1t»itiai  cit;  he  expected 
aoon  to  enter  ;  he  was  roused  from  hie 
tevBrie  hy  the  sound  of  approaeiiiDg  tijot- 
atapa.  AJflvr  a  few  rcmaikti  on  the  beaut; 
of  the  evening,  the  tiiagiiiticeQt.-e  of  the 
•oenery,  and  the  splendour  of  the  heavens, 
Mr  Shirra.  addressing  hie  fellow-traveller, 
■aid  :— "  I  Bee  you  ace  stepping  westward  ; 
and  as  I  am  on  my  way  to  Uoune,  if  you 
are  going  that  length,  and  if  you  have  no 
objeotion  to  the  company  of  an  olil  man,  we 
may  continue  our  journey  together."  To 
this  pnjiKWfll  the  atranger  readily  and 
courteously  consent^d^  He  was  a  much 
younger  man  than  Mr  Shina,  but  he  had  a 
burden  to  carry  which  made  the  liiffertnce 
lew  in  hiH  favour.  "  May  I  auk,"  said  Mr 
Shina,  "  what  manner  of  occupation  you 
■re  of!"  "Please  your  boEiour,"  replied 
(he  atnuiger,  "  I  am  a  pedlar  ;  or,  as  1  am 
■ometimes  islled,  a  travelling  merchant " 
"  I  uii  glad  tu  liear  that,"  said  Mr  iShu-rs, 
"  for  I  am  a  travelling  merchant  myself. " 
"Indeed,"  replied  the  strsEger,  "I  should 
■can^ly  have  thought  "'""■■  ' ""  ""~  "" 
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Shirra,  "in  Hue  Unt 
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the  IJabbBth."  "  No,  no,"  said  Mr  Shirra, 
"  I  hare  not  forgotten  that ;  it  is,  however, 
the  Bacramentol  occasion  ;  them  will  be 
preacUiig  st  the  tent,  and  a  gathering  from 
Ualgamock,  Kincardine,  and  Kippen,  anc^ 
■ome  even  fmm  Ktirling  ;  with  soma  ol 
wliom  at  least  1  expect  to  do  huBinena  to 
moiTow."  "  Weel,  wud  the  jiedlar,  "1 
have  been  a  long  time  in  the  linn,  but  I  an 
happy  to  aay  I  never  did  business  on  th> 
Lonla-day  yeC,  and  I  never  saw  any  guid 
follow  those  who  did ;  ye're  an  old  man, 
■ir ;  I  waald  advise  you  as  a  friend  to  gie 
tip  the  practice  of  seUiag  on  tho  Sabbath." 
"  If  ye  will  not  sell, '  continued  Mr  Bbirra, 
"ye  may  perhaps  buy.''  "  Na,  no,"  said 
the  pedlar;  "il  it's  sinfu'  to  sell,  it's  ss 
■infu'  to  buy ;  I'U  wash  my  haunn  o'  the 
business  entirely ;  I'D  neither  sell  nor  buy 
on  the  Lord's-day."  "Then  ye'll  maybe 
ODme  (u  the  tent,'*  said  Mr  Shina.  "  lliat 
I  will,"  said  the  pedlar  or  travelling 
chant.  Our  two  travellers  had  now 
to  the  bridge  uf  Teith,  where  thsy  pe 
Hr  Shim  repsjring  to  the  manse,  and  the 
pedlar  to  his  lodging  in  the  town.  I 
arranging  with  the  nunisteiB  what  share  1 
was  to  have  in  the  services  of  the  comin,^ 
day,  Mr  Shirra  ugniKed,  that  if  agreeable, 
lie  would  tike  to  preach  the  first  sermon  in 
the  taut    II  wm  the  ia«ctioe,  to  he  luie. 


<  do  this,  hut  all 

„__...,..  Mr  Shirra,  and 

lis  reiiuestwaaatuncBgraatHl.    Earlyneit 

luomiug,  beneath  a  clear  and  cloudless  sky  in 

luzie,  crowds  of  people  might  be  seen  coUect- 

jig  from  all  quarters  round  the  tent,  which 

jtuod  on  a  heautiful   green  knoll   on  the 

banks  of  the  water  at  Teith,  near  the  an- 

;nt  castle  of  Uoune.     Seldom  had  there 

en  a  loveUer  morning,  and  seldom  at  the 

oune  preachings  had  there  been  a  migh- 

.  !i  gathering.    I'unctual  at  the  hour,  Mr 

Shirra  was   m  the  tent.     Casting  his  eye 

lowly  and  Beorchingly  over  the  congrega- 

Jon,  he  discovered  in  the  midst  of  it  hia 

friend  and  fellow-traveller  the  pedlar.     The 

Eialm  and  opening  prayer  being  ended,  Mr 
hirra  rose  and  gave  out  hb  text,  which 
was  in  Kevelations  xii.  and  8th  -"And  to 
her  was  granted  tliat  she  should  be  arrayed 
in  fine  linen  clran  and  white  ;  for  the  GnB 
linen  is  the  righteousness  of  saints." 
Whether  the  pedlar  had  by  this  time  recog- 
nised Au  friend  and  fellow- traveller  in  the 

ever,  iQl  there  was  no  ground  left  on  thii 
[Hiint  for  UDcertsiiity.  After  some  intro- 
ducUiry  remarks,  Mr  Shiira  said  he  bad 
come  tliere  to  open  the  market  of  free  grace 
— that  he  was  a  merchant,  a  commission- 
merchant,  comniiesioned  by  a  great  and 
rich  king— the  King  of  heaven, — that  the 
article  be  was  there,  in  his  nauie,  anil  by' 
his  appointment,  to  dispose  of,  was  "fine 
Unnn,  which  was  the  righteousness  of 
Christ.  After  expluning  its  nature  and 
illustrating  its  properties,  and  commending 


tned  to  it,  be 
proceeded  to  counsel  his  hearen  to  put 
theiuselres  in  possession  of  it,  or,  in  tho 
language  of  Scripture,  "(o6u«*(."  "When 
folk  went,"  he  said,  "to  a  market,  it  wa« 
with  the  intention  to  buy.  If  they  did  not, 
it  was  generally  for  one  of  two  reasons ; 
either  they  did  not  need  the  article,  or  they 
had  DO  money.  Of  this  article  he  ahowed 
they  had  all  instant,  urgent,  absolute  need. 
There  woa  no  coming  to  the  Lord's  labia, 
there  was  no  getting  into  Heaven  without 
it.  But  they  might  say  they  had  nothing 
to  buy  with.  To  this  he  said  they  were  tiol 
asked  fur  anything ;  that  if  they  had  to 
come  in  the  way  of  giving  value  for  it,  they 
might  well  despair,  for  the  wealth  of  tho 
Indies  would  not  equal  it  ^  but  it  woa  not 
to  be  bought  in  this  way  ;  it  waa  to  ba  had 
without  price  ;  it  waa  to  be  had  freely  )  it 
was  to  lie  had  for  the  taking.  Such  waa 
the  uoapet  sense  of  'buying.'"  He  then 
concluded— "  And  will  no  man  buy  tiiia 
fine  linen  ?  Must  I  go  back  and  say.  Lord,  , 
Lord,  there  were  many  at  the  lent,  many 
at  the  preaching,  many  in  the  market,  but 
n'>ne  would  believe,  none  would  buy  7  And 
muat  I  go  back  with  this  report  ?  and  will 
ye  go  back  as  ye  came— poor  and  wretched, 
miBurabU and  blind  and  tutkedt    I  pulit 
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to  you  again,  will  no  man  buy  ?*'   He  then 
paused.    There  was  an  old  gre^-haired  man 
at  the  foot  of  the  tent,  who,  with  his  hands 
clasped  and  tears  in  his  eyes,  was  heard 
saving  to  himself,  "  I'll  buy— 111  buy.    I'U 
take  Christ  and  his  righteousness."     Mr 
Shirra  hearing  him  said,  "  The  Lord  bless 
the  bargain !    There  is  one  man  at  least 
here  to*day  who  has  gotten  a  great  bar- 
gain ;  and  as  for  you,  my  fellow-traveller, 
my  brother  merchant,  come,  oh  !  come,  ere 
the  market  close,  and  buyilikewise.     If  you 
do,  you  will  make  the  best  bargain  you  ever 
made  in  your  life  before,'*    What  effect  this 
touching  appeal  had  on  the  pedlar,  tradi- 
tion does  not  say.     Bat  whatever  we  may 
think  of  such  preaching  in  our  days  of  pro- 
gress and  refinement,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  it  suited  the  times  in  which  it  occurred, 
and  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.     That  Mr  Shirra,  when  in  the 
prime  and  vigour  of  Ufe,  was  an  impressive 
and  rousing  preacher,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion.   Mr  Aitchison  says  of  him,  "  NoDody 
exceeded  him  in  the  ajt  of  sneaking.     He 
was  a  master  of  eloquence.     He  easdy  dis- 
covered where  lay  the  strength  or  the  weak- 
ness of  the  human  mind,  and  accordinjp^lv 
knew  how  to  render  his  attacks  successtuL 
However  discordant  might  be  the  passions 
of  his  audience,  he  could  manage  them  to 
his  own  purpose  ;  if  his  subject  did  not  ad- 
mit of  much  argument,  he  carried  his  point 
b^  popular  illustration  and  the  use  of  ngur- 
ative  language.     In  ordinary  conversation 
he  displayed  the  same  power  over  the  affec- 
tions which  he  so  often  demonstrated  in  the 
pulpit     He  was  remarkably  strong  and 
nealthy,  majestic  in  his  walk,  and  inclining 
to  corpulency.     His  eyes  were  piercing  and 
full  ot  fire.     His  voice  "was  sonorous  and 
vehement  when  once   fully   raised.      His 
bearing  noble,  his  countenance  commanding, 
his  gesture  natural,  his  oratory  bewitching. 
He  was  lively  and  animating  amidst  the 
strokes  of  his  eloqiience,  but  never  ceased  to 
carry  about  with  nim  the  becoming  mantle 
of  humilitv."      Towards  the  close  of  his 
ministry,  bis   manner  in  the  pulpit  was 
more  quiet  and  subdued,  and  his  language 
familiar  and  more  mixed  with  Scotticisms  ; 
but  even  at  this  period  he  sometimes  de- 
livered portions  of  his  discourses  with  such 
energy  and  effect,  as  to  remind  his  earlier 
hearers  of  the  power  and  efficiency  displayed 
by  him  in  his  prime.    That  Mr  Shirra  was 
a  man  of  extensive  learning  and  of  profound 
thought,  we  shall  not  contend  ;  but  accord- 
ing to  undoubted  testimony— that  of   his 
own  writings,  and  of  those  whose  intimate 
acquaintance  with  him  enabled    them  to 
judge— he  was  an  amiable  and  deeply  pious 
man  ;  an  accurate  theologian,  a  bold  and 
effective  preacher,  a  true-hearted  patriot,  a 
dutiful  and  lo^al  subject,  and  a  zealous  and 
successful  minister  of  the  GospeL 

SIBBALD,  Sir  Robert,  an  eminent 
physician,  naturalist,  and  antiouary,  was  a 
vounger  son  of  David  Sibbald,  of  Ran- 
keillour,  a  descendant  of  the  Sibbalda  of 
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Balgonie,  Fifeshire.    He  was  bom  in  1641. 
Bower,  in  his  "  History  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,*'  says  that  he  was  a  native  ot 
that  citv.     He  b^an  to  learn  Latin  in  the 
Bai^h  School  of  Cupar  in  1650.     The  fol- 
lowing vear  his  parents  removed  wi^  him 
to  Dundee,  in  which  town  they  were  when 
it  was  taken  by  assault  by  General  Monk, 
after  a  stout  resistance  long  and  stubbornly 
maintained  by  the   inhabitants.      During 
this  memorable  siege,  the  subject  of  this 
notice  had  a  very  narrow  escape  for  his  life, 
and  his  father  was  severely  wounded.     In 
the  pillage  which  followed,  the  family  were 
robbed  of  everything  they  possessed  by  the 
English  soldiery,  and  had  to  walk  to  Cupar 
from  inability  to  pay  for  any  conveyance. 
Afterwards,    young     Sibbald    became    a 
student  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
where   he  remained   for  five  years.      He 
applied  himself  to  the  profession  of  physic, 
in  which  his  uncle,  Dr  George  Sibbald,  of 
Gibliston,  had  attained  some  eminence.    In 
March  1660  he  went  to  Holland,  and  for  a 
year  and  a-half  studied  anatomy  and  sureery 
at  Leyden,  then  the  most  celebrated  schodl 
in  Europe.     He  took  his  doctor^s  d^^ree 
there  in  1661— his  inaugural  dissertation  on 
the  occasion  being  published  under  the  title 
of    */De    Variis   Tabis    Speciebus."     On 
leaving  Leyden  he  went  to  !Paris,  and  after- 
wards to  Angiers,  where  he  remained  a  year, 
Sursuing  his  studies  with  great  assiduity, 
[e  next  repaired  to  London,  and,  in  Octo- 
ber 1662,  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
commenced  thepractice  of  medicine.  About 
1667,  he  and  Dr,  afterwards  Sir  Andrew, 
Balfour,   who  haid  been  long  in  France, 
formed  the  design  of  instituting  a  botanical 
garden  in  Edinburgh,  and  for  this  purpose 
they  procured  an  enclosure  "  of  some  forty 
feet  every  way,"  as  he  takes  care  to  tell  us, 
in  the  north  yards  of  the  Abbey,  which  they 
stocked  with  a  collection  of  800  or  900  plants. 
Other  physicians  in  Edinburgh  now  joined 
them,  and  subscriptions  were  raised  for  the 
support  of  the  garden.     From  the  Town 
Council  they  afterwards  obtained  a  lease  of 
the  garden  belonging  to  Trinity  Hospital, 
and  adjacent  ground  for  the  same  object. 
It  was  principally  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Dr  Sibbald  that  the  Royal  Collie 
of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  original  members^btained 
their  charter  of  incorporation.    The  great 
seal  was  appended  to  it,  30th  November 
1681,  being  St  Andrew's  Day.     In  1682  he 
was  knighted  by  the  Duke  of  York,  then 
High  Commissioner  in  Scotland.     By  the 
encouragement  of  the  Earl  of  Perth,  Sir 
Robert  bad,  with  hi?  other  pursuits,  begun 
to  make  collections  for  an  accurate  geo- 
graphical and  statistical  account  of  Scotland, 
witn  a  description  of  the  natural  history  of 
the  kingdom.     Through  that  nobleman  he 
was  appointed  by  Charles  II.,  by  patent, 
dated  30th   September   1682,  Geographer 
Royal  for  Scotland,  and  he  got  another 
patent  to  be  his  physician  there.    At  the 
same  time  he  received  His  Majesty's  com- 
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muida  to  publuh  the  natural  hiitory  of  the 
tnuntr?  with  its  geotn»phical  deecription. 
"Thk,''  says  Sir  Robert,  in  his  autobio- 
gnphy,  ^^  wiu  the  cause  or  great  paiiu  and 
Terr  much  eipeuse  to  me  io  bufiag  all  the 
bODki  and  manuscripta  T  cauld  get  for  Chat 
Uie,  and  procuring  iafoimatioDS  from  all 
put!  of  the  countiy,  even  the  moat  remote 
ulas.  I  employed  John  Adair  Eor  aurva;- 
in^,  and  did  beatow  muob  upoa  Mm,  and 
paid  a  guinea  for  each  double  of  the  mapa 
ne  made.     He  got  much  money  from  the 

rtry,  and  an  allowance  from  the  public 
it ;  but,  cotwithatanrlinii  the  matter  waa 
recommended  by  a  committee  of  the  council, 
trad  my  paioi  and  progress  in  the  work  re- 
pnaentod,  vet  I  obtained  nothing  except  a 
Htent  lor  £100  sterling  of  salary  from  King 
Jame*  VII.,  aa  hia  phynician.  I  got  only 
one  yaar'a  payment.  In  1682  he  had  pub- 
liahed  an  advertJaement  relative  to  bis  geo- 
srapbical  work,  with  queriea,  which  were 
^■^buted  all  over  the  kingdom.  The  fol- 
lowing year  be  inaed,  in  Latin  and  in  Eng- 


jainting  it. 

principle  work,  entitled,  -  acoua  inustrau, 
nne  Frodromue  Historiaa  Naturalia  Scotia,'' 
foUo,  aeveut:?  copiea  of  which,  he  aaya,  he 
gave  away  in  preaenta.  Of  this  work  Dr 
Pitcaim  published  an  anonymous  review  in 
1698.  "Sibbald."  aaya  Bower,  "bad  con. 
demned  the  meduaj  aystem  of  BeUini,  Fit. 
Murn'a  gnat  master,  and  this  waa  the  cause 
of  no  merey  being  shown  to  bla  Prodromtu, 
He  laughs  at  bim  for  giving  credit  to  the  re- 
port Quit  there  were  in  Scotland  '  wild  oien 
with  manes,'  and  '  badgers  like  awins,' 
'  beaiTsn,'  Ik.  Quotations  are  given,  from 
which  his  ignoranca  of  natural  history, 
bataar,  tooMgy,  and  geography,  ia  proved, 
M  wdl  aa  his  pla^pariam  &om  Rav,  Huther- 
land,  and  othsn.     '- -     -  ■ 


wav  into  bis  room,  they  aearehed  hia  bed, 
and  not  finding  him,  went  away,  after  having 
awom  that  they  would  "Rathillet"  bim. 
He  went  far  a  time  to  London,  where  the 
conduct  of  the  Jeauita  with  whom  he  cama 
in  contact,  and  the  evil  influence  they  exer- 
cised over  the  mind  of  the  King,  ao  struck 
him  that,  as  he  says,  ' '  I  repented  of  my 


g  compiled  a  catalogue 
his  museum,  he  dedicated  it  to  the  magis- 
trates and  citiiena  oF  Eflinburgb,  u  a  tcati- 
mnny  of  his  gratitude  for  the  honours  oon- 
Ferrud  upon  him.  In  1697  be  presented  it 
to  the  Univvraity  of  Edinburgh,  under  tha 
modest  title  of  "Anctorium  Muaaet  Bal- 
fouriani  e  Musaeo  Sibbaldiano,"  as  if  it  had 
only  beenanappendiitoDcBalfour'a.  Ths 
catalogue  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  tha 
Univcraitv,  and  contains  216  pa«ea  in  12mo. 
It  is  divided  into  tour  classes  :— L  Fossils, 


nahly  se 

„  „    kud  plag 

Sibbald  replied,  in  a  nampbU-t,  untitled, 
"VindioM  Pnuromi  Natarlaa  Hiatori» 
tJootuB,"  Ac.,  in  which  be  give*  Bome  account 
of  hiaearly  yean  and  studies.  In  I>ecem- 
bcr  1684  Sir  Bobert  was  elected  President 
of  the  Boyal  College  of  Pbyaiciana,  and 
while  filling  that  office,  the  Diapenaatory  or 
Pharmacopcsia  tor  Edinburgh  waa  corn- 
plated.  In  tha  following  March  he  was  ap- 
pointed by^the  Town  Cou_roii_thf  "-'  "— 


Itantly  with  those  who  were  oppnaed  to  the 
CoTcnant.  In  thia  year  (1685),  by  the  per- 
•uasion  of  the  Earl  of  PertJi,  then  Chancellor 
of  Scotland,  be  became  a  convert  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  rebgion,  and  was,  in  con- 
a,  van  neariy  assassinated  by  a  mob 

. Tonndad  the  house  in  which  he  re- 

Med,  in  Cumbber'a  Cloae,  Edinburgh. 
Tley  bnke  into  It,  while  he  with  difficaltv 
«cq»d  by  tha  jii  bthiiid.    foccing  theu 


atancea.  2.  The  mora  rare  vegeUble  aub- 
stancea  taken  from  planU,  tbeir  roots,  bark, 
timber,  and  fruit;  alao  marine  plants.  3. 
The  more  rare  productions  from  the  animal 
kingdom.  4.  Worka  of  art  connected  with 
the  various  arta  and  aciencea,  to  which  an 
ailded  manascripta  and  snmo  rare  hooka. 
The  following  portrUtsof  eminent  men  wrr» 
alao  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  Univeraity, 
vit  :-Charlea  I..  Charles  II.,  James  VIL, 
the  Earl  of  Perth  in  hia  robea  aa  Chancallor, 
and  ail  George  Mackenzie.  Lord  Advocate, 
founder  of  the  Advocate's  Library.  The 
only  original  portrait  of  Dnimmond  of 
nawthomden  is  in  the  same  collection.  In 
1706  Sir  Robert  proposed  to  teach  natural 
history  and  medicine  during  8|wing  in  pri- 
vate collegea,  a  phraae  which  impliea  that 
hia  lectures  would  be  delivered  in  Ms  own 
house.  An  advertisement  of  hia  in  Latin 
■  the  Edinburgh  Courant,  Utb 
'  ''    '  In  it  he  modestly 

, '  that  is  '  Studioaua 
e  informed  that  he 


. be  well  acquainted  with  the  I^tin 

and  Greek  languagaa,  all  philaaophy,  and 
the  principles  of  mathematics,  and  certifi- 
cates From  the  dilTenfbb  professors  under 
whom  they  had  studied  were  to  be  produced. 
The  lectures,  according  to  the  universal 
practlcB,  were  delivered  in  Latin.  Two 
cditiona  of  hia  "  History o[  Fife  '"were  pub- 
lieheil  in  Ma  life-time,  tha  most  correct  <^ 
which  appeared  in  ITIO.  An  edition  of  it, 
with  notes  and  illustrationa,  and  an  accurate 
list  of  bla  writings,  nas  published  at 
Cupar  in  1803.  To  a  rare  species  of  plantl 
discovered  by  him  among  the  indigenous 
plants  of  Sootland,  Idnnaeus  gave  the  name 
of  Sibbaldis.  The  period  of  Sir  Robert 
r^ibbald'a  death  is  not  known,  but  from  the 
last  of  hia  published  works  being  dated  1711, 
it  ii  Buppoaad  to  have  bean  m  1712    In 
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1722  a  catalogue  wan  printed  at  Edinburgh 
of  "  The  Library  of  the  iaU  learned  and  in- 
genious Sir  Robert  Sibbald  of  Kipps,  doctor 
of  medicine,"  to  be  sold  by  auction.  Many 
of  the  manuscripts  and  printed  books  were 
purchased  for  the  Advocate's  Library. 

ST  CLAIR  of  Rosslyn,  The  Family  of. 
— No  family  in  Europe  beneath  the  rank  of 
royalty  boasts  a  higher  antiquitjr,  a  nobler 
illustration,  or  a  more  romantic  interest 
than  that  of  St  Clair.  The  St  Clairs  are 
descended  from  a  noble  Norman  race,  and 
came  into  Scotland  in  the  days  of  King 
Malcolm  Canmore.  William  St  Clair  was 
the  son  of  a  great  baron  in  Normandy, 
whom  tradition  has  styled  "  Count  de  St 
Clair  ;**  and  his  mother  is  said  to  have  been 
a  daughter  of  Richard,  Duke  of  Normandy. 
He  obtained  a  grant  of  extensive  estates  in 
Mid-Lothian,  and  was  seated  in  the  Castle 
of  Rosslyn.  which  has  ever  since  belonged  to 
his  descendants.  There  were  two  families 
of  the  name  settled  in  the  neighbouring 
counties  of  Mid-Lothian  and  East- Lothian 
of  equal  antiquity,  but  between  whom  we 
are  unable  to  trace  any  connection  by  blood. 
St  Clair  of  Rosslyn  was  distinguished  by 
more  splendid  alliances  and  larger  posses- 
sions; out  St  Clair  of  Hermandston  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  behind  it  in 
ancient  nobility  or  martial  prowess.  During 
the  days  of  the  great  struggle  for  national 
inde|)endence,  the  Lords  of  Rosslyn  were 
distinguished  for  their  patriotism.  In  1.303, 
Sir  flenry  St  Clair  was  one  of  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  gallant  band  of  8000  men, 
who,  issuing  from  the  caves  and  romantic 
glens  of  Rosslyn,  defeated  three  English 
armies  successively  in  one  day,  though  they 
each  mustered  10,000  strong.  He,  or  his 
son,  Sir  William,  obtained  from  King  Robert 
Bruce  a  grant  of  all  the  royal  lands  in 
Pentland  in  1317.  It  is  probably  in  relation 
to  this  acquisition  that  the  romantic  story 
is  told  of  the  hunt  of  Pentland,  where  St 
Clair  is  said  to  have  wagered  his  head  that 
his  hounds  "  Help"  and  •*  Hold"  would  kill 
a  stag  that  had  often  baffled  the  kinop's 
favourite  dogs  before  it  could  cross  the 
March  Bum.  King  Robert  took  him  at 
his  word,  and  staked  Pentland  against  his 
head.  The  stag  was  actusdly  in  the  March 
Bum  when  "Hold"  stopped  it,  and 
**Help"  turned  it,  and  then  they  killed  it, 
and  saved  their  master*s  life,  and  got  him 
an  estate.  Sir  William  St  Clair  of  Rosslyn 
was  the  companion  in  arms  of  King  Robert 
Bruce,  and  he  had  a  worthy  competitor  for 
renown  in  his  namesake  and  neighbour. 
Sir  William  of  Hermandston,  who  fought 
BO  bravely  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn 
that  King  Robert  bestowed  upon  him  his 
own  sworn  with  which  he  had  won  that 
glorious  day.  It  was  long  possessed  in  the 
house  of  Hermandst<m,  and  was  inscribed 
with  the  French  motto — "  Le  Rol  medoune, 
St  Clair  me  porte.'*  When  King  Robert 
died.  Sir  William  of  Rosslyn  had  the  honour 
of  being  one  of  the  Scottish  lords  who  were 
selected  to  accompany  Sir  James,  the  Lord 
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of  Douglas,  on  his  romantic  expedition 
with  his  master's  heart  to  the  holy  sepulchre 
at  Jerusalem.  Their  crusade  was  attended 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  royal  pomp 
and  solemn  chivalry,  and  their  gallantry 
alone  caused  them  to  fall  short  of  their 
pious  and  lo^al  purpose,  for,  passing  through 
Spain  on  their  way  to  Palestine,  the  Scotch 
knights  could  not  resist  the  ardour  which 
impelled  them  to  join  the  chivalry  of  Spain 
in  the  battle  against  the  Moors ;  and  both  the 
Lords  of  Douglas  and  of  Rosslyn  perished  on 
the  bloody  neld  of  Thel)a  in  Andalusia  in 
1330.  The  son  of  this  crusader,  who  was 
also  called  Sir  William,  may  be  said  to  have 
founded  the  grandeur  of  the  Sinclair  family 
by  a  most  illustrious  alliance.  He  and  his 
ancestors  were,  it  is  true,  among  the 
greatest  of  the  feudal  nobility  :  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  marriage  witn  IsabeUa  of 
Stratherae,  he  and  his  descendants  became 
for  several  generations  little  less  than 
princely.  This  lady  was  the  eldest  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Malise,  seventh  Earl  of  Strath- 
erne,  and  Earl  of  Orkney  and  Caithness, 
and  she  inherited  the  right  to  her  father's 
great  Orcadian  earldom,  which  she  trans- 
mitted to  her  son.  The  illustrious  race  of 
Scandinavian  Earls,  of  which  Isabella  mm 
the  representative,  was  founded  in  the  nintii 
century  by  Earl  Rogenwald,  a  great  Nor- 
wegian chief,  the  common  ancestor  of  the 
Earls  of  Orkney  and  the  Duk^  of  Nor- 
mandy, who  were  descended  from  the  two 
brothers  Eynar  and  Rollo,  so  that  William 
the  Conqueror  and  his  contemporary, 
Thorfin,  Earl  of  Orkney,  were  cousins  in  no 
very  remote  degree.  The  Earls  of  Orkney 
boasted  the  intermixture  of  a  large  share  of 
royal  blood.  Earl  Sigard  II.,  who  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf  in  1014,  was 
married  to  one  of  the  daughters  and  co- 
heiress of  Malcolm  II.,  King  of  Scotland  : 
so  that  the  subse<iuent  Earls  of  Orkney  and 
their  representatives  are  joint  co-heirs  with 
the  reigning  family  of  the  ancient  Scoto- 
Pictish  monarchs.  Earl  Paul,  who  began  to 
reign  in  1064,  married  the  grand-daughter 
of  Magnus  the  Good,  King  of  Norway,  who 
died  in  1047.  Margaret,  Countess  of  Orkney, 
daughter  and  eventual  heiress  of  Earl 
Haco,  in  1136  married  Madoch,  Earl  of 
Athol,  a  prince  of  the  royal  race  of  Scot- 
land, being  a  nephew  of  King  Malcolm 
III ;  and  her  descendant.  Earl  John,  in  the 
year  1300  married  a  daughter  of  Magnus, 
King  of  Norway,  who  died  in  1289.  The 
son  of  this  marriage.  Earl  Magnus,  whose 
reign  commenced  in  11^5,  had  the  same 
Tank  and  dignity  conceded  to  him  in  1308 
by  Haco,  King  of  Norway,  that  belonged 
to  the  princes  of  the  royal  family.  His 
daughter  Isabella  carried  the  earldom  of 
Orkney  to  Malise  VI.,  Earl  of  Stratheme ; 
and  her  son  Malise,  the  seventh  Earl,  was 
father  of  another  heiress  Isabella,  who 
wedded  WilUam  St  Clair.  Thus  the 
princely  earldom  of  Orkney  came  to  be 
inherited  by  Henry  St  Clair,  Lord  of 
Rosslyn,  who,  in  1379,  had  his  rights  fully 
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■dmitted  by  Haoo  VI.,  Kind  of  Norway, 
knd  waa  invested  by  hiin  with  the  earldom. ; 
uid  hig  diRDity  of  esri  was  immediately 
after  rect^niscd  and  confirmed  by  his  ontiTt 
■overeign,  Bobert  II.,  Kitig  ot  Soitland. 
Trwiition  aaya  that  this  Heniy  St  Qair 
nairied  Florectia,  a  lad;  uf  the  royal  house 
of  Denmark.  The  aon  am)  eranti*"!  of 
E»rl  Henry,  BuccesaiTely  Boris  of  Orkney 
and  Lords  Sinclair,  married  ladies  of  royal 
race— the  eTand-tiauchturH  of  two  Scottuli 
kings— Eguiia,  daughter  .>f  William  Doub- 
lu.  Lord  of  Nithadale,  by  Princess  Emdia, 
dsjigbler  of  King  Kobert  II,,  and  Eliza- 
bclli.  Countess  Dowager  of  Buchan  (widow 
of  the  Constalilc  of  France ).  and  daughter  of 
ATcbil>ald,  fourth  Bart  of  DougLu.  Duke  of 
Torraine,  by  the  Prinoess  Marcaret, 
daught«r  of  King  Robert  III.  The  St 
Claus  continued  to  be  Earls  of  Orkney, 
vassals  of  the  crown  of  Norway,  and  recog- 
nised aH  Scottish  Earls  lir  their  Dative 
monarchs  until  1471,  wbcii  the  Orkney  and 
Sbetlaod  Isles  were  .inneied  to  the  Scottish 
crown  on  the  marriage  of  King  James  III. 
with  Princess  Margaret  of  Denmark.  The 
object  of  that  monarch  was  to  humble  the 
pn.le,  and  to  diminish  the  overgrown  power 
of  William,  thinl  Earl  of  Orkney,  of  the 
line  of  St  Clair.  He  acccirdingly  compelled 
him  to  exchange  the  lonisliip  ui  Nitlisdale 
tot  the  earldou  of  Caithness,  and  the  earl- 
dom of  Orkney  for  the  great  estat<q  of 
Dysart  and  Raven^heugh,  with  the  castle 
of  Ravenacraig,  in  the  county  of  Fife.  In 
fuU  aenith  of  bis  power,  William,  third 
Earl  of  Orkney,  united  in  Lis  own  person 
the  highest  ofiices  m  the  realm:  (or  he  was 
Lord  Admiral,  Lord-Justice-General  and 
Lord  Chonceltor  of  Scotland,  and  Lord 
Waiden  of  the  three  Marchts.  He  built 
and  endowed  the  beautiful  chapel  of 
Busslyn,  which  is  still  admired  as  thearchi- 
teclund  gem  of  Scotland.  He  also  greatly 
enlai^ed  his  Castle  of  KoulyQ,  where  he  re- 
mded  in  princely  splendour,  and  was  waiteil 
on  by  some  of  the  chief  Dobles  of  the  land 
Motficetsof  Ins  hoaeehold— Lords  Dirleton, 
Borthwick,  and  Fleming,  and  the  Barons  of 
Dmmhtnrie,  Drumelyier,  and  Calder.  The 
daughttfr  of  this  great  potentate  was  we<)ded 
to  a  prince  of  the  blooil,  Alexander,  Duke 
of  Albany,  son  of  James  II.  The  marriage, 
however,  was  dissolved,  and  the  eole  issue, 
a  Ion,  was  made  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  in 
order  to  cut  short  hie  euccvssion.  Thtre  is 
a  curious  tradition  connected  with  the 
Chapel  of  RoBslyn  in  relation  to  the  noble 
race  of  its  founder.  Immediately  before  the 
death  oE  one  of  the  family,  the  beautiful 
buildingappeaisto  lie  brilliancy  illuminated. 
This  superetition  Sir  Walter  Scott  cun- 
jecturee  to  be  of  Scandinavian  origin,  and 
to  have  been  imported  by  the  Earls  of  the 
binise  of  St  Clair,  from  their  Orcadian 
inrincipalitytotheirdomainaiutbeLothians. 
The  many  generationB  ot  Barons  of  Boslyn 
aie  buiied  in  the  vaults  bencatJi  the  chapel 
pavement,  each  chief  clothed  in  complete 


>~ur  tdmpt  thn  ■ionnj'  Firth  to^diy. 
^'The^Uckoning  wavaiaed^ed  with  whitd; 


O'er  ItiHlinsU  that  dnmT7  night 
'Tku  hnuder  tluni  lb*  wnlch-fire  IJKht, 

It  giflrei!  on  Il«lin^jj  cavtioil  mck, 

'Twat  «een  fr^iin  Drrdwi'i  gmvea  ofoAk, 
And  Ken  fr\>m  cavemod  EswtJiomdvn. 

SttrneH  all  on  On  that  chapel  proud. 


Illnwd  hstUement  »nd  pfnnot  high, 

ltLaz«l  eni}  ri.«Harv«l  buttlm  till— 
Si  atiU  the;  lilaze,  wlieo  bM  ii  nigh 

Lie  biLiied  Kithia  (hat  pTimil  chapoUe; 
E.'ich  oTie  Ihe  hoJj  vault  aoib  h<tl<l — 
Jhit  IJis  am  bold!  loveljr  Roaabella  I 

Anil  each  Bt  Clnir  wm  bBriod  them, 

With  luidlu,  withbouk.  and  wilh  knell; 
Dot  tJiu  HH-cave*  rune,  an^t  (h«  wild  vinda  Bung, 
The  dirge  ciflorDljHoubelle  t 
As  the  Family  of  St  Gair  had  attained  to 
its  highest  power  of  ■' 

of  William,  thinl  I 

aUn  be  aoid  f  rora  hiuL ..  . 

have  already  stated  that,  after  the  posses- 
si™  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands  for 
iiearljT  a  century,  this  Earl  was  compelled 
resign  them  to  the  Crown  in  1471,  having 
Fvirmsly  resigned  his  great  Lordship  ot 


resign  them  to  the  Crown  in  1471,  havii 

Seviimsly  resigned  his  great  Lordship   ._ 
ithsdale.     For  these  he  oht&ined  the  very 


inadequate  compensation  of  the  Earldom  of 
Cuthnesa  and  the  estates  of  Dyaart  and 
Ravensheugh,  in  the  county  of  Fife.  The 
Earl  died  in  14S0,  enjoying  the  titles  of  Eail 
of  Caithneag,  together  with  the  infmoi  Utle 
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of  Locd  SinnUir  (which  had  also  been  hM 
by  his  father,  Htory,  along  wili  bia  Earl- 
dom), nnd  poasEaBal  of  vatyei^at  estatca, 
of  which  theprindiiol  menaiiagixiwen]  Roas- 
lyn  Coatle,  !□  Mill -Lothian,  and  Eareas- 
cnug  Caatlc,  on  Che  enaat  of  Fife-  At  the 
cloea  of  his  lifu,  the  Earl  madu  ButttemeDta 
nf  ilia  l&rge  pOBHSwicnB.  wMch  wvre  atill 
more  dwtructive  to  the  proaptrity  of  hia 
family  than  the  opprceaion  at  the  LanilH  of 
the  Kio^,  of  whidi  he  had  been  the  victim. 
By  apUtiug  hia  entaten  into  fntement 
■iwedily  hroka  don-n  the  grandeur  o_  — 
TOO!  i  but  it  aeems  uncsrtuiD  wbetliur  this 
woB  done  umler  roynl  coerdun  or  from 
parental  caprice.  By  hie  first  inar,._„_ 
with  Elizabeth  DougUs,  CounteBa  of  Buchan, 
cracd-daQghter  of  King  Robert  III.,  he 
Dad  A  BOD  Williani,  who,  while  bia  father 
held  hia  two  Eorldonia,  waa  Btyled  "  Master 
of  Orkney  and  Caithnsaa,"  occnrdina  to 
Bcottiah  uaage,  sa  heir  to  both,  althouHQi  in 
fact,  he  auccreileil  to  ii«itber.  MU  father, 
during  bia  Ufutime,  gave  him  the  estate  of 
Newhurgh,  in  AbodcDnBhire,  and  cotbicg 
more  at  hia  death.  By  hia  second  wife, 
Manory  Sutherland,  the  Earl  bod  a  large 
familr,  and  particularly  two  sons,  between 
vhom,  in  liTG,  he  moat  unjuatly  divided  hia 
nhole  inheritaDci),  to  tho  excluaioa  of  hia 
eldest  son.  To  the  elder  of  the  two 
Oliver,  he  gnvo  the  ancient  tamilj'  esti 
Bnaalyn,  and  all  hia  great  iMWseaainiia  i: 
Iiothiana  and  in  the  countiea  of  Stirling  and 
Fife-  To  hia  younger  son,  named  like  hia 
firat-bora,  Wluiam^  he  conveyed  tho  Earl- 
dom of  Csithneaa,  with  the  King'n  consent,  ao 
that  when  his  father  died,  be  Bueceodeii  to 
that  title  with  the  eatates  annexed  to  it. 
This  arhitrarj'aiTaDgement  boa  been  a  great 
puzzle  to  anti()iiarits.  It  ia  eridcnt  that  the 
Earl  meiuit  entirely  to  diainherit  hia  eldest 
aoD  ;  but  why  the  aeoond,  though  moat 
Splendidly  endowed,  waa  left  a  mere  Bnron, 
BotaFeer,  while  the  youngoatwaa  made  an 
Earl,  ia  matter  of  curious  epeculation. 
Some  have  oonjectured  that  this  arose  from 
partiality  to  the  third  aon,  while  othen  have 
■urmised  that  Oliver  was  the  real  favourite, 
because  he  obtained  by  far  the  most  valu- 
able portion  of  the  heritage,  for  the  estates 
annexed  to  the  Caithneaa  Earlilom  were  in 
k  remote  conntry  and  compamtively  poor. 
\Filliani,  the  disinherited  eldest  son,  became 
Lord  Sinclair,  a  tJtJa  which  hiul  not  been 
kurrendered  to  the  Crown,  and  which  bad 
been  held  by  three  previous  generation*  of 
the  family.  Hia  Ufe  waa  spent  in  a  atruggle 
with  hia  younger  brothers,  and  he  forcod 
Sir  Oliver  to  disgorao  all  tho  Fiteshire 
estates,  while  he  waa  aolemuly  acknowledged 
by  him  and  the  Earl  of  Caithnesa  to  be 
their  chief  and  the  head  of  their  house.  He 
died  very  soon  after  thia  family  nrrangc- 
ment  waa  ooncludol  io  1438.  From  these 
thiBfi  brothers  are  descended  the  three  great 
branches  of  the  House  of  Sinclair  or  St 
Clair,  for  the  two  forms  of  the  name  are  in- 
different, and  have  been  uaod  arbitrarily  by 
^ffirent  families  of  the  name  aa  a  matter  of 

no 


taste.  From  William,  the  youngest  of  the 
three,  who  had  the  higher  title  o[ 
Earl  of  Caithneas,  ia  descended  the  long 
line  of  bplders  of  that  Earldom,  togetfaer 
with  theirnnmerausyounger  branches  ;  and 
it  ia  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  this  title 
has  nerer  been  long  held  in  any  one  direct 
Ihie,  but  baa  goaa  four  times  to  very  remote 
collaterals —the  moat  distant  of  idl  ha\iiw 
been  the  grandfather  of  the  iiresent  EarL 
The  second  aon,  Sir  Oliver,  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  Baron  of  llosalyn,  of  whom  we  are 
about  to  treat.  The  eldeat  son,  WiilLam, 
the  disinherited  Master  of  Orkney  and 
Caithness  waa  the  ancestor  of  the  long  hna 
of  Lords  Sinclair,  concerning  whom  it  ma; 
not  be  improper  to  say  aomethlug  before  we 
proceed  with  the  later  Bosalyo  line.  On 
liis  death  in  1488  his  son  Henry  was  re- 
cogtiised  by  the  Kio^  and  Parluiment  of 
Scotland  as  Lord  Smclur.  He  was  ia 
reahty  the  fourth  Lord,  although  ho  ia  im- 
properly reckoned  the  fint  of  the  family 
who  held  that  title  alone.  He  fell  at 
Flodden  in  1513.  Hia  daughter,  Agnes, 
if  Bothwell,  WBH  the  mother  of 
■      '     '  "ueen  Marv,      :-, 

,.,__^  ^  .,„ !^laa. 

itiy.  William,  second  Lord  Sinchur, 
was  tho  leader  of  a  romantic  expedition, 
which  he  undertook  in  eonjunctjon  vrith  his 
rehitjon,  John,  Earl  Caithnesa,  in  1529, 
during  the  stormy  minority  of  King  James 
v.,  with  a  view  to  recover  the  Orkney 
Islands  as  his  family  inheritance.  He  waa 
vanouished  and  taken  |irisoner,  and  the 
Earl  was  killed.  The  Lords  Sincl»r  kept 
up  the  dignity  of  their  former  grentneas  by 
high  alliances,  aa  their  succesaivo  intermar- 
riages were  with  daughtera  of  the  Earl  of 
Bothwell,  Eail  Mariscbal,  Earl  of  Bothos, 
twice  over,  Lord  lindsay,  and  Earl  or 
Wemyas.  John,  aeventh  Lord  Sinclair, 
died  in  1076,  without  male  issue,  and  with 
hia  aSain  in  considerable  embarT^sinent, 
He  was  under  great  pecuniary  obligations 
to  Sir  John  St  Clair  of  Herraandston,  a 
rich  and  ambitious  man,  the  head  of  a  very 
ancient  family,  but  of  an  entirely  different 
stock,  having  the  engrailed  croaa  blue  ioitead 
of  black,  and  being  in  no  res|tect  descended 
from  any  of  the  Lords  Sinclair.  A  marri- 
sj^e  was  arranged  between  this  gentleman^ 
efdeiit  son,  and  the  seventh  Lord  Sinclair's 
only  daughter  and  heiress.  Both  hoaband 
and  wife  pred  eceosed  their  reapectivefatheiv, 
and  their  son,  Henry  St  Clair,  waa  heir 
apparent  both  to  his  raatemat  grandfather. 
Lord  Sinclair,  and  his  paternal.  Sir  John 
St  Chur.  On  the  death  of  the  former  he 
inbented  the  Sinclur  i>cerage,  as  eighth 
Lend  in  riuht  of  hi«  mother  ;  and  although 
tho  undoulited  heir  male  of  tho  family,  John 
Sinclair  of  Balgreggie,  lived  four  and  thirty 
years  after,  he  never  cliumed  the  title,  be- 
cause it  went  in  the  female  line.  Voun; 
Lord  Sinclair,  then  a  youth  of  sflTonteen, 
under  the  control  of  his  patem  al  grandfiMher 
and  uncles,  obUuned  through  t&eii  mMni, 
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lri>rd  Sinclur,  died  in  1723.  Hi 
the  Mut«r  of  Siiiclur  kdiI  General  __ 
Cliur,  ■  dutJnguiabed  diptomatiat,  bad  nu 
i»ue  ;  And  hia  d&ught«n  wen;  psssed  oi 
in  coneoj^uencii  uF  the  oew  patent  which 
was  Dbtainid  in  f»Touc  of  the  lamily  of 
Hermomlaton,  and  according  to  which  thr 

Beaent  Lord  Sinclair  holds  the  pueraae. 
a  ill  not  dtoceuileil  in  any  way  from  tbi 
original  family,  and  ia  aa  complete  a  Htrongor 
to  the  old  Lorda  Ijinchur  aa  if  he  wlts  ai 
entirely  iliBervnt  muBe.  AconlitiR  to  thi 
Bcottiah  saying,  "  He  ia  not  a  drop  B  Ijlnoil 
to  them,"  although  he  holds  their  title  by 
■npricioua  renuundi^r  id  the  new  paten 
But  it  sbouliJ  be  obiiprred  that  whi-D  tbi.. 
new  pBti'nt  of  the  title  was  obtained,  Che 
origiBBl  ^mge  was  not  resided  . 
crown,  so  It  ia  presumed  HtiU  to  exiat,  although 
donnont.  Hi^nry,  eighth  Lord,  had  several 
daughters.  The  eldest  was  tbe  ancectress  of 
UrAnBtruthecThumaonof  Charleton,  w  ho  ia 
heir-generalandreprMentatircof  the  ancient 
Earla  of  Orkney  aoid  Lords  SincUiir.  Thi 
aeoond  daughter  wu  the  anceatresa  of  Si 
Jamca  Enkma,  fiart,  on  whom  tile  iJincUir 
eatetet  of  Dyiart  and  Roeslyii  (whidi  had 
boen  patehaied  from  the  last  of  the  later 
Bmohi  ot  Roulyn  by  the  Maater  of  Sindair) 

Were  settled  by  a  apednl  entail ;  and  who, 
moreover,  became  second  Earl  of  Rosalyn  on 
the  death  of  hia  maternal  uncle,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Wedderburne,  Lonl  Lough- 
borough, who  hail  been  created  Earl  of 
lioealyn,  with  remunder  to  his  nephew,  the 
beir  of  Kosalyn  Castle,  Tbua  the  sue  ' 
of  the  Sinclair  Family  is  curiously 
Uaned.  The  heirship  of  blond  anu  imcai 
rejireaentation  of  the  Lonls  Sinclair  belong 
to  Mr  Anatmther  Thomaon,  ae  doscendont 
of  the  eldest  daughter.  The  auccesaion  to 
the  catatea  of  Dyeart  and  Koaalyn  haa  been 
conveyed  by  apeeial  destination  to  the  Earl 
of  Rosslyn,  the  desocndant  of  the  younger 
daughter ;  and  the  title  of  Lord  Sinrbur  baa 
.  been   claiined   and  


bolder  of  that  dignity,  who  i>  of  a  totally 
■■■"■—'  '-.mUy,  and  not  even   ren   '  ' 
with   the  original  Lords. 


I   remotely 


oonnucted 

must  now  follow  the  fortunea  of  tbe  later 
Barooa  of  Rosalyn  of  the  cadet  branch.  Sir 
Ohter  inherited lii*  fatber'a  splendid  donuun 
in  14S0,  and  aa  Lord  of  Koaalyn  Caatlc,  and 
all  the  (freat  estatce  annexed  to  that  princely 
manorial,  he  made  a  great  figure  among  the 
Barona  of  Scutlonil,  and  betd  a  prouder 
fAace  than  must  of  the  Lords  of  Parliament. 
His  younger  aon,  tJliver  Hinclair,  was  the 
iavonnte  of  King  James  V.,  and  waa  culkd 
his  "great  mimon."  The  king  utterly 
dia^Bted  all  hia  principal  nobles  by  euJ- 
de^y  rataing  Oliver  to  tbe  command  of  the 
■imy  for  the  invasion  of  England  in  1642, 
uid  tLo  moat  Wtifntftl^Le  disaalors  <iLiiuod  j 


for  then:  unpatriotic  men  refused  to  fight 
under  him,  and  preferred  the  disgtBcvful 
alternative  of  a  surrender  to  tbe  enemy. 
The  tidingB  of  this  shameful  catastruphe 
broke  the  King's  heart.  He  continued  to 
eicUim—"0,  Bed  Oliver  1  la  Oliver  taken  T 
All  ia  lost !"  and  he  only  hved  to  hear  tbe 
further  diaappointing  newa,  that  the  Queea 
had  given  buth  to  a  daugbtcr^-the  unfortu- 
nate Mary.  Oliver  Sinclair  was  taken 
prisoner  to  London,  and  soon  released.  Ha 
fell  into  obscurity,  but  hia  line  continued  for 
some  Kenemtiona.  until  ita  laat  fomide 
descendiuit  carried  the  blood  of  Oliver,  the 
King's  mihappy  minion,  into  the  house  of 
Dalbouaie,  and  he  ia  lineally  represented  by 
the  ex-Govemor-GL-neral  of  Lulm.  Su 
Oliver  had  anuther  son,  who  waa  Biahop  of 
"usa,  and  B  mail  of  aoue  note.  It  was  be 
'ho  be^an  the  long  feud  with  Lord  Burt^- 
ick,  lus  neighbour,  which  endured  during 
lur  generations.  Tradition  Bays  that  he 
threw  one  of  tbe  Bortbwick  family  over  the 
drawbridge  of  lioaalyn  Caatle  after  dinner  I 
The  quarrel  tSiua  inhospitably  commenced 
waa  continued  about  some  lands  which 
Lord  Bortbwick  bald  of  Hoealyn  nsavaeBol. 
Sir  OUver  woa  succeeded  by  hia  aon  Sir 
iUiam.  who,  in  the  civil  wars  of  Scotland, 
wused  the  party  of  the  Queen  Dowager 
d  Begent.  He  died  in  IKH,  and  the  - 
family  difficuttiee  began  in  his  tjme,  and 
went  on  increasing  during  tbe  neit  two 
centoriei,  nntil  they  ended  m  the  alienation 


the  elder  Hne  of  Sinclmr.     Sir  WUliam'e 
-  -  ji  of  his  own  name  waa  appointed  Itord- 
Juutice-Geueral  of   Scotland   in   1559  by 
Francia  and  Mary,  and  in  IStiS  he  fought 
galbkntly  for  the  (Jueen  at  Langside,  for 
which  he  was  forfeited ;  and  although  Ma 
.tes  were  aflerwarda  restored  to  him  they 
a  so  deeply  involved  that  he  was  corn- 
el to  sell  one  of  tbe  beat  of  them— 

bertehlre,   near  Stirling.    A  romanljo 

adventure  happened  to  Sit  William,  which 
'ntroduced  tbe  fututo  Earona  o£  Boaalyn  to 
--npular  alliiH.  One  day  when  he  waa 
ridmg  from  Edinburgh  to  Kosalj^  Caatle  be 
rescued  a  gipsyfromthe  gibbet,  and  restored 
him  alive  and  well  to  his  owiipea[iie.  This 
Mcilol  the  lasting  gratitude  of  tbe  wander- 
ing tribe,  and  they  placeil  themaelvea  under 
the  special  protection  of  the  Barons  of 
Rosalyn,  who  do  not  seem  to  have  ahrunk 
from  the  connection.  When  the  whole 
'  race  in  Scothmd  acko<iwledged  Sir 
iam  aa  their  patron  he  allowed  them, 
HL  ucrtatu  seasons,  to  come  and  neatle  under 
his  wing,  and  he  had  two  of  the  lowers  of 
Rosalyn  Caatle  nilotted  to  them.  About 
this  tune,  also,  commenced  the  connection 
of  the  Barone  of  Ensslyn  with  the  renowned 
fraternity  of  Free  Masona,  which  lasted  as 

Cloir  of  Boaalyn  being  alwaysat  the  head  of 
Scottish  Free  Masonry.  During  the  time 
of  his  SOD,  Sir  William,  who  Uved  in  the 
end  U  Out  uzteeutb  cent 
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additions  were  made  to  the  ancient  Castle 
in  buildings  erected  in  the  st^le  of  that 
period.  He  had  a  son,  Sir  William,  who, 
Deing^  Roman  Catholic,  was  persecuted  bv 
the  Presbyterians,  and  fled  to  Irelancf. 
Other  motives  have  been  assigned  for  his  pre- 
cipitate departure,  for,  though  he  had  a  wife 
and  numerous  family,  he  carried  off  with 
him  in  his  flight  a  beautiful  girl  of  the  lower 
ranks.  Father  Hay,  who  was  the  stepson 
of  one  of  the  subsequent  Barons  of  Rosslyn, 
thus  writes  : — **  His  son  (the  son  of  the 
former  Sir  William)  Sir  William  died  dur- 
ing the  troubles,  and  was  interred  in  the 
Chajxjl  of  Rosslyn  the  very  same  day  that 
the  battle  of  Dunbar  was  fought.  When 
my  goodfather  (that  is,  father-in-law  or 
stepfather)  was  buried  Sir  William's  corpse 
seemed  to  be  entire  at  the  opening  of  the 
door  of  the  vault ;  but  when  they  came  to 
touch  the  body  it  fell  into  dust.  He  was 
lying  in  his  armoar,  with  a  red  velvet  cap  on 
his  head  onaflatstone.  Nothing  was  decayed 
except  a  piece  of  the  white  fumng  that  went 
round  the  cap,  and  answered  to  the  hinder 
part  of  the  head.  All  his  predecessors,  the 
lormer  Barons  of  Rosslyn,  were  buried  in  the 
same  manner  in  their  armour.  The  late 
Roaslyn,  my  goodfather  (father-in-law),  was 
the  first  that  was  buried  in  a  cofiin,  against 
the  sentiments  of  King  James  VII.,  who 
was  then  in  Scotland,  and  several  other 
persons  well  verse<l  in  antiquity,  to  whom 
mv  mother  (the  widow)  would  not  hearken, 
thinking  it  beggarly  to  be  buried  in  that 
manner.  The  great  expense  that  she  was 
at  in  burying  her  husband  occasioned  the 
sumptuary  laws  which  were  made  in  the 
following  Parliaments."  The  Rosslyn  who 
was  buried  after  this  royal  fashion  was 
James  St  Clair,  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  who  had  lived  a  ^reat  deal  in  France, 
where  he  enjoyed  considerable  distinction. 
His  widow  endeavoured  to  obtain  redress 
from  King  James  II.  for  the  great  losses 
which  the  family  had  sustained  on  account 
of  their  loyalty  to  Charles  I.  But  she  had 
very  little  success,  as  the  powerful  minister, 
the  Earl  of  Melfort,  was  against  her.  She, 
however,  obtained  considerable  sums  from 
Parliament  for  the  woods  that  had  been 
destroyed.  During  the  minority  of  her  son 
Alexander,  while  this  lady  managed  the 
family  affairs,  a  very  valuable  seam  of  coal 
was  discovered  on  the  estate,  which  had, 
however,  no  permanent  effect  in  arresting 
the  ruin  of  the  falling  house.  About  this 
time,  1688,  the  beautiful  Chapel  at  Rosslyn 
was  defaced  and  desecrated  by  the  Presby- 
terians. The  fabric  is  now  put  in  good 
order,  considerable  sums  having  been  spent 
in  its  restoration  by  the  present  Earl  of 
Rossljrn,  who  has  got  it  bcensed  by  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  as  a  private  chapel, 
and  tne  Earl  having  appointed  the  Rev. 
Robert  Cole,  M.A.,  to  be  his  domestic 
chaplain,  the  ancient  and  beautiful  building 
is  now  occasionally  used  for  public  worship. 
It  is  at  i^e  same  time  the  never-failing 
object  of  intense  admiration  to  alllovers  of 
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fine  architecture,  and  ita  vaults  are  still  the 
last  resting-place  of  the  members  of  some 
branches  of  the  family  Alexander  St  Clair 
and  William  St  Clair  were  the  two  last 
Barons  of  Rosslvn.  Their  affairs  were  in  a 
very  embarassed  condition.  The  estate  had 
gradually  dwindled  to  nothin&f,  and  aU  that 
remained  to  the  last  Lord  of  Rosslyn  was 
the  site  of  the  splendid  castle  which  con- 
tained the  halls  ot  his  fathers,  and  that  of 
the  elaborately  adorned  chai>el  which  at- 
tested their  munificence.  William  St 
Clair,  the  last  Rosslyn,  was  weighed  down 
by  so  heavy  a  load  of  debt  from  the  old 
encumbrances,  which  pressed  upon  him, 
that  while  yet  in  the  prime  of  life  in  1735 
he  was  obligefl  to  sell  the  last  remnant  of 
his  noble  inheritance.  He  lived  nearlv 
forty  years  afterwards,  and  was  a  very  well 
known  member  of  Scottish  society  until  the 
year  1772,  when  he  died  without  issue. 
With  him  expired  the  whole  male  line  of 
Sir  Oliver  St  Clair,  the  founder  of  the  later 
family  of  the  Barons  of  Rosslyn.  There 
exist,  however,  collateral  representatives  of 
the  family  in  tne  female  line.  But  Rosslyn 
Castle,  although  it  was  alienated  by  the  last 
Baron  of  the  junior  line,  is  still  possessed 
by  the  family  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  reverted  in 
1735  to  the  eldest  branch  of  the  original 
house,  who  had  been  so  unjustly  deprived 
of  it  in  1476,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before.  When  William  St  Clair  of  Rosslyn 
sold  his  ancient  castle  in  1735,  it  was  pur- 
chased by  John,  Master  of  Sinclair,  ancl  the 
Hon.  General  St  Clair,  sons  of  Henry, 
eighth  Lord  Sinclair,  and  grandsons  of  the 
heiress  of  the  rightful  elder  line,  which  was 
disinherited  by  their  common  ancestor  in 
order  to  enrich  his  favourite  younger  son. 
Rosslyn  was  then  joined  to  Dysart  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Sinclair  estates,  and  is 
now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Ro8sl3rn, 
who  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Master 
of  Sinclair's  vounger  sister,  while  John 
Anstruther  Thomson  of  Charleton  is  the 
lineal  descendant  of  the  elder.  The  Eari 
of  Rosslyn  had  added  some  adjacent  property 
to  this  most  picturesque  possession,  and  the 
castle  and  chapel  are  preserved  by  him,  in 
excellent  repair,  as  a  noble  monument  of 
fallen  greatness. 

SINCLAIR-ERSKINE.  James  Alex- 
ANDEB,  Earl  of  Roslyn. — This  branch  is  of 
the  noble  house  of  Erskine,  Earls  of  Mar, 
springing  from  the  Honourable  Charles 
Erskine,  fourth  son  of  John,  7th  Earl,  who 
married,  on  3d  May  1638,  a  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hope,  Bart,  of  Craighall,  and  was 
succee<le<l  by  his  eldest  son,  Charles  Erskine, 
Es(i.  of  Alva,  who  was  created  a  Baronet  of 
Nova  Scotia,  30th  April  1666.  Sur  Charles 
married  Christian,  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Dundas,  of  Amiston,  by  whom  he  had  four 
sons  and  one  daughter ;  Jamra,  his  succes- 
sor, killed  at  the  battle  of  Louden  1693,  died 
unmarried  ;  John,  successor  to  his  brother ; 
Charles,  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  under  the  title 
of  Lord  Tinwald,  father  of  James  Erskine. 
also  a  Scottish  Judge,  by  the  title  of  Lord 
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Alva;  Robert.  M.D.,PbyiicuHitotheCuu' 
of  KuBBift  ;  Helen,  ntajried  to  John  Holdane 
v(  Glen  Eagles.  Sir  Ch&rles  wag  succeeded 
by  hia  eldest  son  Sir  James.  This  gentle- 
moD,  dying  unmamtril.  tLd  titlti  devolFed 
u^rfiQ  hiB  brother  Sir  John,  who  mumed 
Barbara,  second  dauchCer  of  Heniy,  seventh 
Lord  SiDclair;  and  dying  in  conaenuence  of 
>  faU  from  bis  horae  iu  17:19,  wm  Bucceeded 
by  bis  eldest  son  Sur  Charles,  vrbo  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Laffeldt  in  1747 ;  and  dying  un- 
married, the  baronetcy  desolved  upon  his 
brother  Sir  Henry,  a  Lieuteaaut-Ueneral  in 
the  army  and  a  Colonel  of  the  Kuyol  Scots, 
who  married  J  anet,  daughter  of  Pettr  Wod- 
derburn,  Eeq.  oi  CbeaterhoU  (a  Lord  of 
SessioD,  as  Lord  Chexterhatl,  and  descended 
from  Walter  de  Wedderbura,  one  of  the 
great  BamaB  of  Scothmd  who  awore  fealty, 
m  12W,  to  Edwanl  I.  of  EDghmd  for  the 
lands  he  possessed  in  the  county  of  Ber- 
wick), by  whom  he  bad  isaiie,  James,  bom 
in  1703,  hla  successor,  late  Earl  of  liosslyn  ; 
Johii.  Comptroller  uf  Army  Accounts,  bom 
10th  Fel]ruaryl7ei,  marrie<l,  in  IWi,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Mordaiint,  BarL, 
which  lady  died  ITth  July  1821 ;  Henrietta 
Maria,  who  obtained  by  bign-manual  in 
1601  the  rank  and  precedency  of  on  Earl's 
daughter,  and  died,  unmarried,  llttb  Feb- 
rnarj  1802.  Hir  Henry  died  in  February 
1765,  and  waa  siicceedeil  by  hia  eldest  son 
Sir  James,  who  inherited  the  peerage  at  the 
decesAe  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Alexander 
Wedderbum  {eklest  son  of  the  above-men- 
tioned Peter  Wedderbum,  Lord  Chfster- 
hall).  This  eminent  person  was  bom  at 
Cbeaterball,  i3tb  Fobrnary  1733,  and  waa 
earlydistinguisbed  by  those  poneis  of  reason 
and  eloquence  which  ultimately  raised  him 
to  the  highest  dignity  of  the  state.  Well 
adapted  to  the  IkkbI  profeaaion  by  great 
natural  talents  and  indefatigable  persever- 
ance,  he  wan  called  to  the  Scottish  Bar 
when  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  waa 
Coming  rapidly  into  notice,  when  an  illiberal 
attack  from  the  bench,  disgusting  him  with 
his  own  country,  determined  his  seeking  a 
wider  sphere  tor  bis  professional  pursuits. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple 
in  1753,  under  the  tuition  of  Macklyn,  en- 
deavoured, with  more  than  doubtful  success, 
(0  lose  hia  national  accent.  He  was  called 
to  the  EngUsh  bar  in  1757,  and  by  his  tal- 
ents soon  won  the  apiilauee  of  Lord  Camden, 
and  the  asaistance  nf  Lords  Bute  and  Mans- 
field, pleading  in  the  Douglaa  and  Hamilton 
cause,  and  successfully  defending  Lord 
Clive.  Ha  waa  app..mted  Sulicitor-Uenerol 
26th  January  1T71,  promoted  to  the  Attor- 
□ey-Generaliihi!!  in  1778,  and  elevated  to  the 
bench  as  Lord  Chief -J  ustice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  1780,  when  be  was  created 
Bamn  Loughborough  of  Loughborouu 
the  county  of  Leicester  (14th  June  1 
In  1703  Ms  Lordship  waa  appointed  First 
Commisaioner  for  keeping  the  great  seal, 
and,  Zrth  January  1793,  cooatituted  Lord 
High  Chancellor  ol  Great  Britain.  On  Slst 
Octobraim,theChanceUorob(wnedanew 


patent,  creating  him  Baron  LDUghborough 
of  Loughborough,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
tth  remainder,  in  default  of  male  issue,  to 
is  nephew,  Eh-  James  St  Clair-Eiskine, 
and  aft«r  him,  to  John  Erskine,  Esq.,  the 
brother  of  Sir  James  ;  and,  21st  April  1901, 
he  wm  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Earl 
Uosslyn,  in  the  county  of  Mid-Lothian,  with 
the  same  remaindeisbip.  His  Lotilsbip 
married,  first,  in  1767,  Betty- Anne,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  John  Dawson,  Esq.  of  Morley, 
in  the  county  of  York,  and  second,  in  1782, 
Charlotte,  daughter  cf  VVilliam,  first  Via- 
■  '•  •  Ly  of  Rowderbam  Castle,  but 
sue,  U  January  1805.  (His 
remains  were  interred  in  St  PbuVs  Cathedrd), 
when  the  original  Barun;;  of  Loughborough 
of  Leicester  eijiired,  while  that  of  Lougb- 
borough  of  Surrey  and  the  Earldom  of 
Itosslyn  devolved,  according  to  the, limita- 
tion of  the  patent  ujion  his  nephew,  Sir 
James  St  Cuur-Erskme,  Bart,  as  second 
Earl.  His  Lordship  was  a  General  Officer, 
Colonel  of  the  Qth  regiment  of  Dr^oons, 
and  a  Knight  Grand-Cross  of  the  BotE.  Hs 
married,  in  1790,  Henrietta  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Honourable  Edwant 
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peer.  The  Earl,  who  waa  a  CounclUor 
State  to  the  King  in  Scotland,  and  Loid- 
Lieutenant  of  Fifeshire,  died  I8th  January 
1837. 

ROSSLTN,  E*BL  OP  (James  Alexander 
St  Claif  Erskmej,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
Lothian,  Baron  Loughborough  uf  Lough- 
borough, in  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  a 
Baronet  of  Nova  Scutut,  ^so  a  Colonel  in 
the  army,  was  torn  on  the  15th  of  February 
180a  He  married,  on  the  10th  of  October 
182ti,  Frances,  daughter  of  the  late  Ldeulen- 
ant-General  Wemyu,  of  Wemysa,  and  his 
issue,  Jamea  Aleiander,  Lord  Lough- 
borough, in  the  2d  Life  Guards,  bom  ontba 
10th  Ma;  1830.  and  other  children.  Hia 
Lordship  of  Hosslynsucceededaa  third  Eoii 
at  the  death  of  his  father,  on  the  18th  Janu- 
ary 1837. 

SMALL,  AsDHEW,  The  Rev.  (commonly 
called  Dr  Small),  Abemethy,  waa  born  at 
Netherton,  a  farm  west  from  the  village  and 
in  the  parish  of  Abemethy,  on  the  31at 
December  17GG.  His  baptism  is  recorded 
in  the  register  of  the  U.P.  Church  there, 
bearing  the  date  of  4lh  January  1767,  and 
it  was  the  tbiid  last  administertdby  the  Rev. 
Matthew  Moncrielf,  son  of  the  Kev.  Alei. 
Monerieff,  of  Culfargie,  one  of  the  "  Four 
Brethren''  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
Secession  from  the  Established  Church  in  the 


Small,  was  of  the  class  cf  respectable  tenant 
famieiB  of  those  days — a  staunch  adherent 
of  the  Moncriefiit,  and  an  elder  in  the 
church  as  his  father  bad  been.  J  ohn's  wife, 
Margaret  Buiat,  could  tell  her  grand- 
dau  ghter,  atillhving,of  having  seen  Culfargie 
(the  elder  MoncrieB]  comeuptothechurch- 
jHd  gMe,  giye  it  three  knodn,  and  when 
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he  found  himself  barred  out,  turn  and  walk 
off  to  the  new  church  followed  by  the 
people,  of  whom  she  was  one,  like  a  flock  of 
sheep.  Ketherton  was  a  rendezvous  for 
visitors  at  the  Abemethy  sacraments — 
sometimes  no  fewer  than  fifty  from  different 
parts  of  the  county  were  accommodated  on 
the  premises  and  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of 
the  tenant.  The  subject  of  tnis  notice 
received  his  early  education  at  the  school 
connected  with  the  Secession  congregation, 
and  in  the  room  which  is  at  present  occupied 
ab  a  session-house.  That  school  he  himself 
afterwards  taught  for  a  short  time,  but, 
according  to  his  mother's  statement,  '*  the 
bairns  were  like  to  ^ang  o'er  him,"  indicat- 
ing that  he  was  mdul^ent  His  father 
bought  the  estate  of  Pitmidden,  in  the 
county  of  Fife,  but  in  the  parish  of  Aber- 
nethy,  and  removed  thither  trom  Netherton. 
At  his  father's  death  Andrew  succeeded  to 
the  property.  That  he  had  the  advantage 
of  a  fair  literary  education,  and  of  excellent 
moral  and  religious  training  cannot  be 
doubted.  His  published  works  would,  in 
the  present  day,  be  pronounced  f apart  from 
what  is  afterwards  to  be  noticea)  not  only 
frequently  qusdnt,  but  often  incorrect  in 
style  and  construction.  Still  they  display 
such  an  acquaintance  with  our  own 
language,  with  classical  literature,  and  with 
comparatively  modem  speculations,  that  it 
would  be  hard  not  to  acknowledge,  con- 
sidering the  period  to  which  he  b^onged, 
that  he  nad  benefitted  by  favourable  culture. 
His  piety  all  alon^  was  imdoubted.  He 
studied  for  the  ministry,  was  duly  licensed 
as  a  preacher  in  connection  with  the  Anti- 
Burghers,  and  received  two  calls— one  to 
the  congregation  of  Whithorn,  and  the 
other  to  a  congregation  in  the  north.  His 
health  failed  while  he  was  a  preacher,  and 
on  that  account  he  declined  both  calls.  He 
sold  Pitmidden,  went  to  reside  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  married  about  1807  Miss 
Hannah  Potter,  a  lady  belonging  to  Glas- 
gow, whose  acquaintance  he  made  while 
she  was  in  Edinburgh  attending  a  boarding 
school.  After  four  years  of  w^ded  life  she 
died,  leaving  him  without  any  famUy. 
From  Edinburgh  he  removed  to  Edenshead, 
and  afterwards  to  Abemethy,  where  he 
died  and  was  buried  in  February  1852.  At 
both  places  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  antiquities,  particularly  those  of  Fife, 
and  in  1823  he  pubUshed  a  work  bearing  the 
following  on  its  title  page  :— "  Interesting 
Boman  Anticj^uities,  recently  discovered  in 
Fife,  ascertaining  the  site  of  the  great 
battles  fought  betwixt  Agricola  and 
Galjgacus;  with  the  discovery  of  the 
pNoeition  of  five  Roman  towns,  and  of  the 
site  and  names  of  ujiwards  of  seventy 
Roman  forts  :  Also  observations  r^arding 
the  ancient  palaces  of  the  Pictish  Kin^s  in 
the  town  of  Abemethy,  and  other  local 
antiquities,  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Small, 
Edenshead."  Even  the  length  of  this  title 
does  not  exhaust  the  contents  of  the  volume 
which,  thoufiii  not  without  considerable 
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circulation  and  influence  at  the  time,  gradu- 
ally met  with  severe  criticism.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  subscription,  and  His  Majesty, 
George  IV.,  appears  at  the  head  of  tne  list 
for  five  copies.  Whether  Mr  Small  had  not 
been  duped  as  to  that  subscription  we  can- 
not say.  There  can  be  no  doubt  he  was 
often  duped  afterwards;  and  as  appears 
in  the  following  extract,  bearing  on  this 
point,  from  one  of  his  latest  works,  he  was 
susceptible  of  adulation,  and  was  evidently 
desirous  of  not  incurring  loss  by  his  pubh- 
cations : — **  It  must  be  well  known,  to  sub- 
scribers at  least,  that  his  late  Majes^, 
George  IV..  became  a  subscriber  for  it  (the 
above  work),  and  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
Ust  for  five  copies.  I  got  one  superbly 
bound,  and  sent  it  up  along  with  the  other 
four,  airected  to  His  Majesty's  librarian.  I 
soon  received  an  answer  m)m  the  then 
librarian,  but  who  is  now  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  informing  me  that  he 
had  duly  received  all  the  copies  of  the 
work,  and  that  he  had  laid  one  of 
them  before  His  Majesty  ;  but  how  it  was 
received  I  would  have  remained  entirely 
ignorant  of  had  it  not  been  for  a  pleasing 
accidental  circumstance  that  happened  soon 
after,  and  as  it  contains  a  pleasing  anecdote, 
as  well  as  the  honour  of  Scotland,  and  also 
as  the  discovery  of  a  Roman  town  is  con- 
nected with  it,  I  shall  here  ^ve  it  In  the 
summer  immediately  followmg,  happening 
to  be  at  Pitcaithly  Wells,  and  lodging  in 
the  lare:e  inn  at  Bridge  of  Earn,  a  Mr  Lums- 
den,  of  Auchindoir  and  Clova,  a  very  re- 
spectable landed  gentleman  in  the  north, 
happened  to  arrive  the  same  day  with  me, 
and  being  near  each  other  at  supper,  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  new  comers,  we  hap- 
pened to  be  speaking  about  things  in  gene- 
nil,  as  strangers.  He  happened  to  say  that 
one  of  his  intimate  acquaintances  and 
neighbours  (a  Sir  James  Gordon),  and  also 
an  intimate  acqu:untanoe  of  BUs  Majesty, 
had  lately  arrived  from  London,  and  had 
been  telling  him  that  His  Majesty  had  said 
to  him,  *  I  have  got  a  book  lately  sent  up  to 
me  from  Scotland,  on  Roman  and  other 
Antiquities,  with  which,*  says  His  Majesty, 

*  I  am  highly  ^tified.  I  have  not  been  so 
well  pleased  with  a  book  from  Scotland  this 
long  time.*    I  never  yet  spoke.     He  added. 

*  All  our  literati  are  now  mostly  in  Scotland 
tc^etber.'  I  then  gave  a  laugh,  and  said, 
*Do  you  know  who  is  the  author  of  that 
book  f '  *  No, '  he  said.  *  What  would  you 
think  if  he  is  sitting  on  your  left  hand  just 
now?'  At  which  he  was  strack  with  de- 
lightful astonishment,  and  as  I  had  brought 
a  considerable  number  of  copies  with  me  to 
serve  any  gentleman  that  might  wish  them, 
he  at  once  not  only  engaged  to  take  one, 
but  hod  influence  aJso  on  several  others  to 
take  one,  so  that  I  soon  got  all  that  I  had 
with  me  disposed  of.  His  factor  also  next 
summer  tooK  one.  and  also  had  influence  on 
several  other  of  his  acquaintances  to  take 
one,  so  that  it  was  a  fortunate  meeting  frr 
me  with  this  amiable  genUeman.**    It  is 
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proper  to  odd  that  be  nrote  the  altova  dia- 
claJiniDg  egiitiaiD,  inoamuch  na-agaluBt  hd 
opprmeDt  he  was  only  Bhowinf^  th&t  lie  h&d 
teceived  honour  from  jienona  m  the  highest 
poBitinni.  His  work,  in  various  pnxti  of  it, 
AbouniU  in  anecilotflH  of  the  oliltm  tiuio — 
Borinuii,  BupentitiouB,  tragic,  and  comic  i 
their  chnxHCtUT—^reatlr  cootributin^  to  t) 
intCTBat  with  which  many  perasod  it.  Ii 
lieed,  there  a  a.  whole  chapter  of  "  Anecdotoa 
nf  Kinc  Jamoi  V.,  the  '  Uudemui  of  Sal- 
lenRptgn,'  when  about  Falkliuid  and  its 
vici[iity."  Ab  the  aathor  extended  bis  anti- 
quarian rcsearche*  over  nlmoat  oU  Fife  and 
other  districts,  there  is  placed  twfore  tht 
nailer  Buch  on  amount  of  infonoatiuQ  re- 
gardinp  tbe  sites  of  ancient  comiia,  forte, 
EUid  cauni,  and  the  localities  in  which  nnu, 
TuMels,  coins,  war-lilie  impleinenlB,  &c, 
ftc.t  had  been  faund,  together  with  Bpocula- 
tiooB  on  all,  that  it  is  obvious  those  wbo 
possess  the  hook,  nn 
attach  not  a  httle  vali 
will  not  nnfrditiently  be  found  at  fault,  unil 
tts  deric^tioD  and  meaning  of  cvrtaia  ni 
even  ludicroua  ;  yet  thorc  are  facta  in  ah 

anco,  and  betridea  there  is  a  degree  of 

enduing  its  author  to  creat  credit  for  bia 
sbditiea  and  induetry.  He  laid  hiuuelf  open 
to  aevare  handling,  and  he  received  '' 
honevBT,  without  ahorp  retaliaUnn. 
one  who  wrote  on  the  Topography  of  the 
Basin  of  the  Tay,  he  argues  at  some  length, 
though  the  "  baain  "  of  tho  winter  be  regards 
>■  "  a  baain  of  thin,  meagre  brown  soup, 
rather  liotch-potch,  industrioualy  colleated 
from  all  <|nartera  ,  ,  ,  ,  aovera]  articles 
bilfercd  frommy  ^wnlordcr."  Heiaparticu- 
larly  irritated  on  understanding,  "from  good 
kutbority,  that  one  of  tbe  niune  of  Swan 
i  •  i  •  has  moat  unceremonioualy  made 
%  foul  and  rude  attack  upon  my  work  on 
'  JEComan  Antiiiuities,'  and  with  one  fell 
•.woop  conaigneil  it  to  pariietual  oblivion; 
Or«  in  a  manner,  as  unworthy  to  be  taken 
uiy  notice  of."  And  again  bo  speaks  of 
"the  baleful  influence  of  the  tul  of  that 
iMalJlential  comet  aa  yet  sweeping  tbrougb 
ttie  Kingdom  of  Fife,  notjiroperiy  Iwlonging 
to  the  constellation  of  CygnuB,  the  Swan, 
but  rather  to  that  of  Aoser,  the  Gooho. 
.  ...  I  undcretand  there  is  also  one  of 
the  nunc  of  Leigbton  in  company  with  him, 
itpon  whom,  no  doubt,  part  of  the 
blame  ought  deservedly  to  liffht  on, "  Every 
•Jlowance  will  be  made  for  what  is  really 
1«  moch  the  humour  as  the  temper  displayed 

-'•- • ■-      ""-   "  'hich 

that 


i&  thew  axtraots.  The  discovery  on  wJ 
Hr  BduU  apeciallT  rested  his  fame  was  1 
of  "  tbedte  of  ths  battle  fought  between  Gal- 
Baons  the  Caledonian  King  andGeneral.and 
Agncola  the  Roman  generaL"  In  old  age, 
knd  with  other  subjects  on  hand,  as  we 
iliall  see,  causinji  no  small  amount  of  con- 
troversy, it  is  no  wonder  he  manifested 
Mmsiderable  feeling  when  it  was  attempted 
to  wnat  from  him  the  very  foundations  of 
what  be  account«d  his  leputation  as  an 
antigwruui.  Hb  contends  that  the  above 
liBttfe  waa  fou^  at  Mentsford,  near  the 


north  base  of  tbe  went  Lomoud  hill—that 
Tacitus  "  had  miatakea  Moos  Lomnndua 
for  Mons  Grampiua  ...  the  Graroraan 
Hills  ore  well  known  to  be  a  ridge  of  hifdk 
running  nigh  through  the  whou 


written  correctly  about  it,  it  would  have 
been  at  the  foot  of  tbe  Montes  Grampii,  in 
tbe  plural  oumher,  and  not  hke  a  detadied 
hill  an  Mons  Lomundus  is,  and  would  have 
required  to  be  written  in  the  aingulnj'  Dum- 
ber."   We  nia_y  emile  at  tbe  exptanation 

Taci 


Gramfiiui 


it  resembling  the  semicircular  tumble  that 
the  Gram|iua  or  great  £sh  gives  in  the 
water,"  still  there  ore  antiquarians  who 
consider  Mr  Small's  views  aa  to  tho  site  of 
the  battle  plausible,  and  we  must  not  fail  to 
add  what  he  himself  haa  rocordul— "  The 
famed  Dr  Ubolmera  after  reading  of,  and 
also  visiting  the  Geld  of  battle  iilong  with 
myaelf ,  gave  it  the  foil  meed  of  bis  «>proval, 
OS  being  tho  site  of  tbat  great  and  intenat- 
ing  battle.''  We  cannot  even  sketch  tha 
arguments  of  the  writer,  bound  □□  as  they 
arewitbrnnltitudee  of  incidents,  and  opinioiw 
upon  historical  facte  and  local  discoveries, 
but,  agreeing  with  him  or  not,  knowing 
tbat  he  Uvea  and  laboured  amid  ancient 
relics,  every  one  will  Bympathise  with  him 
ae  he  thus  eonCTatuIates  himself  whsn 
residing  at  Edenahcnd  :— "  It  has  I 
destiny  hitherto  to  be  generally  si 


ilst  Roman  forta^ — these  venerable  rnimt 
of  antiquity.  I  was  bom  in  tjie  vicinity  ot 
one  erected  to  guard  the  passage  of  th» 
Earn;  andlntheaigLtof  othcrsix  orseren, 
along  with  tbe  view  of  the  Pictish  Khigr 
two  palaces  or  castles,  without  chan^ng 
-losition.  I  WHS  brought  up  for  a  time 
•etwixt  two  of  far  famed  and  illustriooa 
lamea,  and  in  viewof  other  four  or  five,  and 
lew  reside  in  the  very  midet  of  the  camp 
'cciipied  by  Agricota,  after  fighting  ths 
ntereating  and  tar  famed  battle  of  MeraU- 
onl,  or  the  Lomond  Hill,  au  long  and 
aniiouBly  sought  after  ;  olio  in  the  immedi- 
ate view  of  a  Itoman  town,  and  aurroundad 
with  thirteen  or  fonrteen  Roman  forts, 
either  in  sight  or  within  less  than  three 
miles  distance.  It  must  surely  have  been  in 
virtue  of  this  last  place  of  lEsidenoe,  that  I 
had  been  inspire<l  with  tbe  deaire,  and  1^ 
lieen  aided  in  attempting  to  put  matters  to 

never  hitherto  attempted."'  In  1843  h« 
■lublished  three  works  mono  closely  printed 
'oliune,  bearing  the  following  on  it-  '"'- 
._.  ..,,.,,  ^,..  iBpjugiif 
Jpper,  Mi 

Worlds,  or  the  True  MilienQ_ 

Bujoycd  in  tbe  New  or  Renovated 

Earth,  in  answer  to  eight  ohieotions  of  the 
Kev.  Dr  W  anllaw,  againat  the  First  Resur- 
and  ]U  iUennium.    Also  New  Dis- 
in  AnUquities,  with  ill 
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thoee  formerly  discovered,  together  with  a 
truly  Interesting  Narrative  of  a  man  under 
Demonaical  Possession,  with  the  discovery 
of  a  Remedy  for  the  Nightmare.  By  the 
Kev.  Andrew  Small,  LL.D.,  Abemethy, 
author  of  Roman  Anticiiiities.*'  From  the 
second  of  these  works,  that  on  Antiquities, 
we  have  already  quoted,  and  it  is  unneces- 
sary that  we  should  resume  the  subject. 
We  shall  first  advert  to  the  last  named 
treatise,  because  it  is  in  reality  the  next  in 
order  to  his  former  volume  on  antiquities, 
and  in  some  good  degree  contemporary 
with  it.     A  man,  whom  no  one  m  the 

})resent  day  would  consider  other  than  a 
unatic,  under  the  influence  of  morbid 
religious  feelings,  seems  to  have  been 
reganled  by  some  of  his  nearest  friends,  and 
especially  by  our  author  (whom  we  must  now 
courteously  call  Dr  Small — see  the  above 
title),  as  possessed."  The  **  possession" 
was  the  more  remarkable  that  the  man 
was  truly  a  good  man,  a  teacher,  and 
for  those  daj'^s  one  of  some  eminence. 
With  all  his  excellence  in  gifts,  acquire- 
ments, and  piety,  he  was  sorely  trouoled. 
Says  Dr  Small— "The  case  aUuded 
to  happened  a  great  many  years  ago 
with  a  Mr  James  Ure,  schoolmaster, 
Btrathmiglo,  who,  as  he  told  me,  had  gone 
several  times  to  converse  with  and  console 
a  man  in  the  place  who  had  once  been  in 
the  army,  and  who  was  subject  frequently 
to  fits  of  uttering  the  most  shocking  blas- 
phemy ;  and  one  night  Mr  Ure,  when  pre- 
sent with  him,  felt  something  press  upon 
and  envelope  his  head,  and  like  a  strong 
current  of  air  rushing  down  his  throat, 
sucking  his  breath  down  after  it,  add  ever 
after,  at  times,  he  had  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse to  blaspneme;  the  other  man  soon 
recovered,  and  wrought  at  the  roads. 
Living  in  the  vicinity  at  the  time,  I  was 
frequently  sent  for  when  he  was  seized  with 
these  fits  of  blasphemy.  It  appeared  to  me 
as  if  the  man  uad  been  possessed  of  two 
souls,  the  one  always  complaining  of  and 
accusing,  as  well  as  tyrannising  and  con- 
demning the  other,  and  in  a  voice  quite 
different  from  the  man's  usual  voice,  and  as 
if  it  would  have  leapt  out  of  his  eyes.  He, 
as  himself,  was  never  allowed  to  speak  a 
word  but  when  he  was  apjiealed  to  by  name. 
The  man  told  me,  in  his  lucid  intervals,  that 
he  happened,  very  injudiciously,  to  pro- 
nounce, or  once  to  mention,  that  most 
shocking  blasphemous  expression,  but  the 
demon  had  never  power  to  speak  out  of  him 
for  a  considerable  time,  till  one  evening,  at 
his  night-school,  a  voung  man  happened  to 
mention  that  blasphemous  expression  in  his 
hearing,  and  from  that  moment  it  had  power 
over  hum,  and  crie<i  out  in  the  most  out- 
rageous and  ferocious  manner ;  he  was 
obliged  to  be  bound  that  very  night,  and 
though  but  a  thin,  slender  man,  yet  it  re- 
quire four  or  five  men  generally  to  bind 
nim,  being  four  times  stronger  than  usual, 
until  they  found  out  an  easier  way :  ana 
the  man  learned  to  put  on  handcuffs,  or 
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manacles  himself,  whenever  he  felt  ^e  fits 
coming  on  him."  Dr  Small  tried  to  be  an 
exorcist.  ^  He  found  the  teacher  answered 
some  of  his  questions,  and  the  evil  spirit  or 
demon  other  questions  from  the  teacher's 
lips.  All  this  with  the  doctor  was  a  matter 
of  religious  concern,  and  the  following 
quotation  is  necessary  in  order  to  show  that 
some  degree  of  superstition  or  of  mono- 
mania, call  it  what  we  may,  is  compatible 
with  reverence  for  God's  Word.  *'  It  (the 
evil  spirit  in  Mr  Ure),  looked  broad  in 
my  face,  and  in  the  slow  halting  manner 
bc^an — *  Mr  S.,  you  are  a  good  man,  and 
one  that  fears  God  —and  you  received  license 
to  preach  the  Gospel— and  that  license  was 
never  taken  from  you — so  you  are  stiU  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel—  therefore  you  should 
tak'  the  Bible  and  tak'  off  yer'  hat  (now 
my  hat  being  off  at  the  time  made  it  more 
observable),  and  then  put  yer'  finger  upon 
a  verse  of  the  Bible  that  ye  think  maist  of. 
and  then  it  there  made  a  pause.'  I  said 
*  And  then  what  shall  I  do  then  ?*  It  drew 
back  its  head  as  if  it  had  said — *  Oh,  I  leave 
that  to  yourself — the  only  time  that  it  used 
a  sort  of  ghastly  smile.  *  Well,*  I  said,  *  if 
it  were  tooe  referred  to  you  what  verse  of  the 
Bible  would  you  fix  upon  ?'  It  then  inmiedi- 
ately  replied — *  First  chapter  to  the  Romans, 
3d,  4th,  and  5th  verses.'  I  then  took  a 
Bible,  and  looked  at  these  verses — 3d, 
'Concerning  his  son  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  whicQ  was  made  of  the  seed  of 
David  according  to  the  flrah.  4th. 
And  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
with  power,  according  to  the  spirit  of  holi- 
ness, by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
5th,  By  whom  we  have  received  grace  and 
apostleship,  for  obedience  to  the  faith 
among  all  nations  for  his  name.'  I  said  to 
those  present,  *  There  \r  something  here  very 
remarKable,  for  there  is  not  only  in  these 
verses  a  summary  of  the  whole  New  Testa- 
raent,  but  there  is  also  contained  in  them  a 
Trinity  of  three  persons  in  the  Godhead. 
What  would  you  say  if  it  be  that  evil  spirit 
compelled  to  tell  us,  out  of  its  own  mouth, 
how,  or  in  what  manner,  it  is  to  be  cast 
out  ?*  Whenever  it  observed  what  I  said, 
in  order  to  divert  my  attention,  it  says — 
'Read  a'  that  chapter.'  *No,'  I  said, 
'  there  is  something  in  the  end  of  that 
chapter  that  would  suit  yoiu^  It  sars  a 
third  time—*  Read  a'  that  chapter.'  '  No,' 
I  said,  *  I'll  not  read  that  chapter  just  because 
you  bade  me  do  it.'  It  struck  me  after- 
wards that  it  had  been  those  very  verses 
that  the  Apostles  had  read,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  by  which  they  had  cast 
him  out ;  had  it  occurred  to  me  at  the  time 
I  believe  I  should  have  asked  him^  and  T 
fully  believe  it  would  have  told  me,  as  iJt 
seemed  to  be  very  communicative  at  this 
time.  I  said  to  t<— '  You  told  me  last  day 
that  you  loved  me  as  a  man  but  not  as  a 
Christian.  Now,  that  is  the  very  language 
of  a  demon,  for  James  Ure  loves  me  as  a 
Christian  because  he  is  a  Christian.'  It 
then  says  in  a  harking  manner — *■  Well,  I 
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*0,  70a  great  liar/ 1  said,  '  I  do  Dot  balieve 
me  woid  of  that.'  loaDwabitii  again  toroKl 
Um  17th  chapter  of  8t  John,  thou^  it  »■■ 
M  bBckvud  aa  before,  and  in  the  time  of 
Rading  I  alipped  out  and  went  home. "  We 
eball  not  follov  the  Doctor  in  his  details 
icapecting  this  caae,  The  poor  teacher  aitai 
a  lime  remoied  to  the  Bouth  coast  of  Fife — 
uncured.  "  It  was  never  so  ferocious  after, 
but  ths  clergyman  that  ha  «bb  onder  told 
me  be  wss  quite  of  ray  way  of  thinking,  for 
when  be  at  any  time  went  to  see  hi~  '' 
would  say  to  him  in  a  half-tbreateniDi 
' — '1  am  James  Ure^s  conscitince,  uiu  yuu 
darnapray  for  him,  for  if  you  do  1 11  tear 
TOO. '  As  Ure  apparently  had  been 
mfected  by  the  soldier  so  was  Small  by  Ure, 
or,  at  all  events,  the  benevolence  of  the 
Doctor,  then  and  afterwards,  led  tn  personal 
and  combined  attacks  upon  bim  on  the  part 
of '■Belrie,""Moloch,''"Imp«,"  *c.  " 
He  had  teen  many  of  them  as  well  ai 

their  power,  aod  what  he  has_  written 

published  cornea  far  short  of  his  expeiiences 
and  Tictories,  la  many  who  have  beard  him 
can  well  attesL  Hia  disooveriea  should  be 
viewed  solely  in  referetioe  to  the  injuries 
the  enemiea  mflicted  corporeally,  and  thus 
it  will  be  seen  tbat  in  ths  orthodox  doctrine 
of  siuritnal  temptations  he  might  have  been 
as  be  really  was,  a  true  beUevec.  It  is, 
howerer,  a  melancholy  thing  to  record  his 
aberrationa — not     peculiar,     however, 

they  have  been  shared  by  great  men,  

aome  meaauneven  by  frotestant  Eeformers. 
If  be  did  not  throw  an  inkstand  at  the 
devili,  he  had  his  own  way  of  dealing  with 


80  he  afflrma,  and  oonseqnently  ha  WM 
ttlbjected^as  hs  tells  us,  to  manifold  aonoy- 
aiicsa.  The  imps  sometimes  came  down 
"in  swap*"  through  his  chimney— tore 
bed-clotbei  offhimandthrew  himself  on  .  . 
floor — be  had  one  of  them  once  in  hia  laulktr 
(02,  a  near  appnach  to  the  "battle  imp.'' 
Tbeae  evil  spirits  could  penetrate  even  by 
tbe  bole  of  a  bell  wire.  He  had  seen 
"Belne''  in  the  form  of  a  man— he  had  seen 
him  with  boob  and  ^'  mighty  what  horns  I  '* 
This  latter  manifestation  was  in  a  garden  in 
tiM  nburba  of  Edinburgh,  where,  doubt- 
Issi,  the  initialed  had  prqved  thebideof  a 
hose  oz,  staffed  it  for  tbe  occasion,  and 
BDlphnreoualy  anoinl«d  and  fired  it,  for  tbe 
Doctor  declared  Uiat  on  tbat  oocaaion  Belde 
bad  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur,  and  there 
was  a  blue  Unot.  He  has,  faowevBr,Bcna- 
lally  "  a  heavy  earthy  efflnvia.  Sir  Walter 
Bcott  has  said  tbat  bis  infernal  majeeW  has 
a  bad  effluvia  about  bim  ;  I  do  not  know 
how  Sir  Walter  learned  this,  bat  it  is  all  too 
true;  and  what  is  also  observable,  the 
breath  of  the  man  under  the  possession  had 
the  same  disagreeable  effluvia  when  near 
him."  71ms  would  fail  as  to  describe  all 
the  appeanncee  and  opeiadons  of  the  fore- 
going enemies,  now  lai^  now  small,  some 
M  above  dcacdbed,  some  like  lata,  otber* 


like  bat*;  aoniatimei  thtiy  attacked  smgly, 
■ometimaa  in  oountleas  nmnbera,  filling  • 
room  I  The  Doctcc'a  aocial  pusili<m  and 
character  wen  botb  good,  he  wm  edncated, 
fae  was  an  antiquarian,  and  it  oould  hardlf 
have  happened  that  even  the  graveat  oom* 
pany    be  met  would  not,  though    at   til* 

risk  oE  confinniDg  him  in  hia  peculiar 
notions,  desire  to  hear  S3mipatlieticall]'  tha 
deecription  of  his  ocmflicts: — "I  may 
menljon  a  strildns  incident  that  took  plao* 
on  the  Monday  after  the  oslebration  of  th* 
Lord's  Supper  in  1826  at  Auchtermuch^, 
and  tiefore  more  than  a  doaen  of  witneasea. 
After  dinner,  when  taking  a  glasa 
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remarked  tbat  I  had  lately  been  cften 
attacked  with  it,  but  I  have  now  found  out 
a  cure  for  it.  '  Oh  I'  says  Mr  W.,  'if  yoQ 
could  but  give  me  tbM  cure,  for  I  mh 
dreadfully  annoyed  vrith  it.'  I  was  jnat 
about  togiveit  to  him,  and  the  very  moment 
the  first  word  was  uttered,  ttown  fell  l&T 
chair  all  in  pieces,  so  that  if  I  had  not  taken 
~d  of  Mr  9.  's  chair,  which  happened  to  bs 
an  elbow  one,  1  would  have  gone  to  tba 
floor  instantly.  This  natural^  raised  * 
laugh,  which  I  waa  ready  to  j<un  in,  all 
ascribing  it  more  in  earnest  than  jest,ti> 
Satanic  though  invisible  agency.  Mr  B., 
in  particular,  examined  the  ch^  ve^ 
minutely,  and  then,  says  he,  'There  u 
sometbiiig  truly  remarkable  in  this  aBiix, 
there  is  more  tban  an  ordinary  coincidmos 
of  things  here,  for  there  is  nothing  broken 
in  tbe  chair,  but  entirely  torn  out  of  tha 
mortices,'  being  a  strong  mahogany  chair 
which  I  had  sat  upon  all  the  tune  of 
dinner,  and  only  required  to  be  glued  afreall 
when  it  waa  aa  good  as  ever.  It  had  tha 
deaired  effect  intended,  in  preventing  mera- 
'ealing  the  secret  at  this  Ume^  'Hiis  not 
only  snowB  their  amasng  strength,  being 
■uperbuman,  but  also  the  jealousy  of,  ud 
watching  over  tbe  arcana  of  tb^  Kingdom 
of  darkness,  and  mixing  with  every  com- 
pany, which,  by  reason  of  their  invimbilit^i 
they  are  titted  for  doing,  by  which  theu 
basil,  or  chief,  gains  intulligence  of  what- 
ever takes  place  either  in  the  church  or 
ntate,  by  these  innumerable  eminaries  <A 
lis,  sent  out  by  him,  bringing  in  inteUi- 
{ence."  If  the  clergy  could  thus  play  upon 
md  endorse  the  Doctor's  views,  it  w»  no 
wonder  tbat  his  idiosyncradei  proved  at- 
tractive to  tbe  lUtraii  of  Edinburgh,  with 
few  of  whom  bs  was  aoqnajntod.  Ha 
wsa  proprietor  of  soma  boossa  at  Dombie- 
dykca  (the  nameaeema  appreiviate  to  and 
suggestive  of  the  antiquary),  and  at  the  halt 
yearly  terms  he  was  over  in  person  looking 
after  the  rents.  He  tells  ui  "  of  a  litemij 
club,  or  society,  that  has  existed  for  twen^- 

seven  yeais,  consistins    '"- -' r,  .^  . 

LL.D.S,  anil  M.D.8, 
Artists,  that  meets  t* 
suiting  ths  ti~      '  - 


B  a  year,  obtiginglj 
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us  to  some  of  ita  members,  and  sketches 
lome  of  ita  scenes.  Suffice  it  to  say,  there 
was  ultimately  no  difference  of  opinion, 
according  to  l5r  Small,  among  this  learned 
coterie  as  to  the  reality  of  **  the  possessions,*' 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  Doctor's  remedy.  As 
moreover,  lunacy,  night-mare,  and  various 
other  complaints,  chiefly  nocturnal,  were 
caused  by  evil  spirits,  that  remedy  was 
hailod  as  the  great  discovery  of  the  age, 
fraught  with  inestimable  blessings  to  man- 
kind ;  and  **  the  Club  " — not  the  Unh-crsity 
— ^unanimously  conferred  upon  him,  in  a 
metrical  form,  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Nor 
was  this  alL  ^*  A  respectable  gentleman,  a 
member,  made  me,  betore  the  whole  present, 
the  handsome  offer  of  £10,000  sterling  for 
the  exclusive  right  to  this  important  dis- 
covery. I  certainly  would  have  accepted 
it  had  I  not  intended  making  it  a  national 
concern ;  but.  alas  I  in  this  I  have  been 
sadly  baulked.**  WTien  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  first  in  office,  the  Doctor  wrote  to  him 
offering  to  impart  the  discovery  to  him  in 
his  official  capacity  ;  bat  he,  **  in  his  usual 
cautious  though  in  a  polite  manner,  rather 
declined  it."  Small  afterwards  tried  the 
Whigs,  through  their  Home  Secretary,  but 
was  shamefully  used — no  answer  having 
been  deigned.  **  True,  indeed,  in  that 
letter  to  the  late  Secretary,  I  happened  to 
mention  that  offer  that  was  made  me  by  the 
private  individual,  and,  consequently,  it 
was  a  great  sacrifice  I  was  thereby  mak- 
ing, at  same  time  intimating,  that  it  was  by 
no  means  intended  as  their  standard  to  come 
up  to,  or  a  rule  to  walk  by  ;  but  if  the  dis- 
coveries should  be  deemed  any  way  worthy 
of  a  premium,  I  should  be  satisfied  with  it 
though  it  should  not  come  up  to  the  third  of 
the  roresaid  sum.  I  certainly  did  expect  a 
small  premium  for  imparting  such  a  great 
national  60071,  and  also  now  become  such  a 
(Treat  desideratum  in  our  day ;  especially 
that  I  might  be  the  more  enabled  to  leave 
something  for  the  support  of  the  cause  and  in- 
terest of  the  exalted  head  of  the  church  (as  a 
small  token  of  gratitude  for  his  supporting 
and  countenancing  me  in  that  long  and 
awfully  trying  ana  interesting  struggle,  and 
enabling  me  to  come  off  triumphantly),  or  for 
charitable  purposes,  for  however  unworthy 
I  view  myself  of  this  distinguished  honour, 
yet  if  ever  a  guardian  angel  was  sent  to  give 
warning  to  man  it  was  to  me  at  the  time 
formerly  stated,  and  that  served  as  a  finish 
by  which  I  was  enabled  to  serve,  not  onlj 
their  head  or  chieftain,  but  the  whole  of  their 
hellish  fraternity  witn  a  hill  of  exclusion. 
To  nmke  them  the  more  inexcusable,  I  wrote 
m  second  letter,  and  to  show  that  I  was  no 
imposter,  made  a  reference  to  an  Under 
Secretary  who  was  a  little  acquainted  with 
me,  having  been  introduced  to  him  as  a 
public  character.  This,  however,  has  been 
nothing  in  my  favour.  He  was  too  cunning 
a  Fox  not  to  know  that  I  did  not  belong  to 
the  priviledged  class,  bat  the  tables  will 
soon  be  turned."  In  this  extremity  Dr 
Small  either  offered  or  contemplated  offering 
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his  panacea  to  the  Secession  CShnrch,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  through  the 
Moderator  of  the  Synod.  iBnt  the  reader 
will  be  anxious  to  know  what  that  panacea 
was.  With  aU  the  advantages  we  derive 
from  his  published  statements  and  otherwise, 
we  cannot  give  it  in  the  brief  form  of  a 
recipe.  There  is,  however,  one  great  prin- 
ciple prevading  the  remedy,  and  that  ia  force 
—  so  true  is  it,  the  Doctor  says,  in  reference 
to  one  of  its  applications,  and  with  reverence 
for  Scripture,  **  Resist  the  devil  and  he  will 
flee  from  you."  The  worthy  man,  like  Ure, 
felt  at  one  time  a  pressure  on  his  head,  en- 
veloping it  and  pressing  it  down  to  the 
pillow.  "  I  was  conscious  at  once  that  it  was 
an  evil  spirit  .  .  .  and  in  an  instant  I 
felt  like  as  a  strong  current  of  air  had  rushed 
down  my  throat,  sucking  my  breath  after 
it.  ...  I  said,  '  you  shall  not  stay  long 
there,'  at  same  time^ving  a  stroke  with  my 
hand  on  the  place,  *  else  ^ou  shall  have  un- 
easy  quarters.'  Suffice  it  to  say,  it  was 
obhged  to  relinquish  its  hold,  and  I  was 
entirely  free  before  the  next  day's  sun  was 
in  its  meridian  altitude,  being  detected  made 
it  more  easily  relinquisn  its  footing.  ^  Our 
exorcist  after  this  took  the  further  precaution 
of  sleeping  with  his  mouth  shut,  which  was 
of  great  advantage,  particularly  at  twelve 
o'clock  when  assaults  are  generall^^  made  ! 
One  of  the  "  diminutive  imps"  surprised  him 
one  night,  entered  below  the  bed-clothe«, 
and  mercilessly  lashed  the  sole  of  his  right 
foot.  To  guard  against  a  similar  attack  he 
kept  on  stockings  in  bed.  But  it  came. 
fussled  down  the  interior  of  a  stocking  and 
renewed  the  flagellation.  The  next  night 
he  secretly  put  under  his  pillow  a  garter  and 
a  whip.  The  enemy  renewed  its  efforts,  and 
when  it  was  down  the  stocking,  the  garter 
was  securely  tied  and  the  whip  vigorously 
applied.  This  was  successful !  Indeed,  if 
the  stocking  have  the  garter  on  at  first  there 
is  great  relief,  as  a  woollen  stocking  deadens 
the  effects  of  a  blow  from  without !  If  one 
stuff  his  chimney,  the  key-holes,  and  other 
openings,  he  may  sleep  "as  safe  as  in  a 
garrison."  There  is,  however,  the  risk  that 
the  spirits  may  enter  along  with  him  into 
the  room  ;  to  prevent  which,  it  is  only 
necessary  Uiat  on  going  to  bed  he  undress 
in  another  room,  as  if  that  were  his  sleeping 
apartment,  and  then  switching  them  severely 
with  a  towel,  while  he  retreats  backwards, 
he  can  enter  his  dormitory  in  peace.  We  can 
givenofurther  light  on  l)r  Small's  discoveries, 
save  that  when  he  wrote  his  book,  he  had, 
by  means  of  these,  for  sixteen  years  been 
personally  free  from  Satanic  influences-^ 
corporeal  We  can  but  shortly  refer  to  his 
"Millennium," and  our  best  preface  to  it 
will  be  that  with  which  he  commences  his 
**  New  Discoveries  in  Roman  Antiquities." 
"  A  few  years  ago,  the  last  time  that  I  was 
in  the  metropolis,  being  in  the  house  of  an 
acquaintance  one  day  when  an  English 
gentleman  happened  to  come  in,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  Mr  Moore,  the  great 
judicial  Astrologer,  he  proposed  that  we 
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iDterview  tag«tb«r,  and  found  him  an 
•atouiBhmg  Diuu  Amoiwtt  oCber  thiogs, 
be  ukcd  me  if  1  coulil  teQ  aim  the  particu- 
lar day  on  wliich  I  «u  bom.  I  Mid  I 
coulii  well  do  tbnC,  it  heiDg  a  very  particular 
duy,  the  last  of  thfl  year  (17ti6).  Ho  took 
out  hie  Astrological  Begister  aad  looked  at 
it  a  Uttle.  anil  then  utys,  '  Well  there  is 
■omething  very  remarkable  here,  foe  at  tliat 
period  there  won  BUCh  a  concentratioD  or 
prevalence  of  planetary  inSucDce  (mention- 
iiu;  the  cireumatoncea  mora  particularly, 
nbicb  I  cannot  now  charHs  my  tne- 
mory  with),  that  it  very  seldom  occurs, 
and  it  always  indicates  that  those  who 
are  bom  under  similar  circurastances 
ar«  datinfd  to  brijio  hidden  Utinga  to  light,' 
I  then  replied,  '  I  am  really  a  good  deal 
■tiuck  at  that,  for  1  am  fully  convinced 
that  in  some  raspeets  it  is  justly  apposite  or 
belongs  to  me.  1  have  lately  made  some 
important  discoveries,  both  respecting  tbis 
world,  and  also  connected  with  the  infernal 
worhl.  I  think  I  have  now  found  out  the 
site  of  the  great  battle  fought  betwixt  Gal- 
gacus  and  the  Koman  Generalj  Agrieola, 
tliat  has  BO  long  been  the  inquisitive  search 
of  the  aDtiquarion.  Very  lately,  also,  I 
discovered  a  man  under  a  demomtic  |ioa- 
BFssion,  and  connected  with  it,  the  real 
cause,  OS  well  as  the  sore  remedy  uf  the 
night'roaie.'  'Well,'  said  he,  'I  am  very 
glad  of  it,  for  this  will  not  only  be  a  benefit 
to  the  human  race,  hut  it  also  conlirma  my 
theory.'  He  then  added,  '  You  have  only 
now  to  make  a  discovety  connected  with 
the  upper  world,  and  then  all  the  tbr«e  will 
be  included.'  'I  should  be  very  happy, '  I 
■aid,  '  if  I  were  enabled  or  deetined  to  do 
that.'"  The  above  may  be  regarded  as  » 
fair ' '  ■■- '-  -'-^-'-  ■' 


of  mybypothesis,  of  its  being  a  ^noine  dis- 
covery. 'Well,  save  he  'there  IS  certunly 
a  great  difference  there.  I  was  afraid  ba 
was  going  to  rally  me  on  account  of  my  half 
impeaching  him  with,  in  a  manner  purtoin- 
Ine  the  moat  remarkable  of  our  Pictish 
Emg'i  skulls,  as  stated  in  the  appendix  j 
however,  he  did  not  do  iL  But  a  gentle- 
man from  Abeniethy  saw  it  lately  in 
Abbotafoid  House,  exhibited  with  tba  label 
upon  it,   'A  i^ctisb  Kind's  Skull    from 


_ight  have  hod  with  tbe  s^iton.  Tho 
Doctor  came  out  after  a  sort  in  strength  on 
the  Millennium,  thus  fulfilling  theindica- 


bidden  things  connected  with  the  upper  as 
well  OS  tbe  middle  and  lower  worlds.  Wa 
do  not  propose  to  follow  him  in  bis  dis- 
closures respecting  the  "Upper  World," 
We  only  mention  that  in  his  opinion  the 
Millennium  will  oommence  in  the  year 
2001— the  first  resurrection  will  then  take 
place,  and  Christ  will  reign  with  Hi* 
saints  on  tbe  renewed  earth.  Fr«< 
cisely  at  the  end  of  the  thousand  yean 
the  second  resumctioa  and  final  jodgment 
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and  it  is  no  digression  to  refer  to  it.  Doctor, 
tben  Mr  Small,  hod  in  the  appendix  of  Ms 
first  work  on  antiquities  said,  "I  under- 
stand ijir  Walter  Sciitt  has  very  lately  been 
payinga  visit  to  this  round  tower  (at  Aber- 
nethy)  and  haa  got  away  the  most  entire 
skuU,  but  not  surely  without  leaving  an 
equivalent  in  value  to  the  seitun,  as  tbe 
showing  it  to  visitors  was  a  considerable 
source  of  emolument  to  the  i>oor  man." 
Beferring  to  Sir  Walter  in  his,  the  Doctor's, 
latest  publication,  be  sayu,  "  Amongst  the 
last  times  1  had  tbe  pleasure  of  seeing  him, 
was  when  coming  down  below  the  cross ; 
after  shaking  hands,  he  adiirrased  me, 
'  Well,  Mr  iS.,  I  have  read  your  book  with 
great  intereit,'  but  added,  'Perhaps  a  little 
sanguine,  but,'  says  be,  '  that's  even  allow- 
able.' *  3ut,'  said  1,  '  Sir  W^ter,  you  will 
please  recollect  that  the  language  of  dis- 
covery is  quite  di^rent  from  the  language 
of  oonjectUTft.    I  do  not  wish  to  deal  in 
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elaborate  one,  and  displays  about  as  much 
good  sense  and  criticiiim  as  con  be  found  in 
many  of  the  works  that  have  discussed 
those  mysterious  subjects.  This,  however, 
■--  -'  observed,  is  not  saying  very  much  for 
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his  adherence  to  his  vows  as  a  preacher  or 
bis  sincere  Cliristianity.  Tbis  may  be  ons 
of  tbe  most  curious  fiCte  of  his  case,  but  it 
is  a  fact.  It  will  be  endorsed  by  those  who 
wonhipped  with  him  in  tbe  sanctuary 
whose  services  he  loved,  by  those  who  have 
foUowed  him  as  he  led  the  exercise  of 
family  wombip  in  his  own  bouse  or  occa- 
sionally in  the  manse  of  bis  minister  at 
Abemetby,  by  any  surviving  members  ot 
hia  "  Club,  wbo  may  have  conversed  with 
him  there  or  on  the  streets  of  Edinburgh, 
when  he  might  be  pushing  bis  way  (perhapa 
from  Dumbiedykea  to  Canonmillsl  with  tha 
help  of  a  cheiisbad  companion — Culfargie'i 
walking  stick— and  still  more  by  those  wba 
had  the  amplest  opportunities  of  close  and 
friendly  intercouise  with  him.  Addresung 
some  friends  who  called  on  him,  and  to 
whom  he  hod  been  proving,  as  he  tbonght, 
the  doctrine  of  tbe  second  coming  in  2001, 
he  added,  "  However,  we  need  not  care,  for 
we  won't  see  it."  "  Ob,  Doctor  I  "  said  ona 
of  the  company,  "lam  sorry  you  are  so 
despondcnL  How's  thatT  "  rejoined  the 
Doctor.  "Bec&useyoasay,"saidhisfriend, 
"  tbe  HuntB  ara  thui  to  be  raiMd,  and  will 
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jop,  not  be  among  them?"  **Oo  ave!" 
said  the  Doctor,  **that  to  be  Bure.*'^  In 
reality  his  Milieu  narian  theories  had  never 
disturbed  his  old  practical  belief,  and  un- 
questionably the  same  held  true  in  regard  to 
all  his  speculations. 

SMITH,  John,  a  celebrated  botanist,  was 
bom  in  the  parish  of  Aberdour.  in  Fifeshire, 
on  the  5th  October  1798.  His  father  was 
at  that  time  gardener  to  Mr  Stewart  of 
Hillside,  which  situation  he  left  when  the 
subject  of  our  sketch  was  about  four  years 
old,  to  become  the  gardener  of  Thomas 
Bruce,  E^sq.  of  Grangemuir,  where  he 
formed  a  new  garden,  and  did  much  to  con- 
vert a  muirland  acquisition  into  a  valuable 
and  productive  estate.  When  old  enough, 
Mr  Smith  was  sent  to  the  parish  school  of 
Pittenweem,  where  he  received  the  educa- 
tion usually  given  in  the  parish  schools  of 
Scotland :  and  by  paying  extra  fees  he  was 
instructea  in  geometry,  mensuration,  and 
land-surve3dn^.  His  half -holidays  and 
harvest  vacation  were  occupied  m  field 
work,  the  proceeds  of  which  contributed  to 

Eay  for  his  education.  At  an  early  period 
e  resolved  on  being  a  gardener,  and  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  left  school  and  became  a 
ifanlen  apprentice  to  his  father,  with  whom 
be  remamed  four  years.  During  his  ap- 
prenticeship he  was  seized  with  an  affection 
of  the  knee  joint,  which  for  some  time 
threatened  to  stop  his  career  as  aG^ardener ; 
but  his  fondness  f  or  the  pur8uit,and  his  garden 
of  native  plants,  whicn  he  had  by  this  time 
collected,  proved  too  much  for  the  advice  of 
his  friends,  and  he  determined  to  follow  out 
the  natural  bent  of  his  inclinations.  His 
early  knowledge  of  botany  was  imparted  to 
him  by  his  father,  who  also  had  a  great 
taste  for  plants,  and  who  had  attained  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  them,  while 
employed  in  the  Edinburgh  nurseries  ^  but 
his  craving  for  something  more  than  his  in- 
structor could  cummumcate  was  so  gre&t 
that,  with  the  aid  of  the  village  bookseller, 
a  copy  of  **  Lee's  Introduction  to  Botany  " 
was  procured  from  London.  Mr  Bruce 
presented  him  with  *' Abercrombie's  Gar- 
dener's Calendar, "and  with  what  catalogues 
of  plants  he  could  procure,  he  soon  made 
himself  acquainted  with  upwards  of  400 
species,  and  was  enabled  to  give  the  LinnsBan 
dass  and  order  to  which  they  belonged.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  Mr  Smith  left  Grange- 
muir Garden,  and  went  to  Raith.  near 
Kirkcaldy,  a  place  at  that  time  celeprated 
throughout  Scotland  for  its  collection  of 
plants  ;  but,  being  the  youngest  ioumey- 
man^  the  heavy  work  of  the  garden  devolved 
on  him,  and  he  had  no  opportunity  of  carry- 
ing out  his  favourite  pursuit.  Here  he  re- 
mained for  one  year,  and  then  went  to 
Don! bristle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Moray, 
which  was  also  a  celebrated  school  for  young 
giu^eners.  The  pleasure  ground  extended 
over  twenty  acres  of  short  grass,  to  keep 
which  there  were  seven  young  men  employed 
in  mowing  during  thn  summer  season  from 
four  o'dook  till  eight  every  morning.    At 
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Donibristle  he  remainad  one  year,  and  left 
for  Caley  House,  in  Galloway,  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  nules,  which  he  travelled  on 
foot  At  this  place  be  found  better  means 
of  studying  plants  :  but,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
year,  and  tnroogh  nis  father's  intimacy  with 
the  late  Mr  M*Nab  of  the  Edinbuzgli 
Botanic  Garden,  then  ntuated  on  the  north 
side  of  Leith  Walk,  he  entered  that  estab- 
lishment Here  he  met  with  minds  con- 
genial to  his  own,  and  made  peat  progress 
in  a  knowledge  of  botany,  which  was  gieatly 
assisted  by  uie  privilege  of  attending  the 
Professor's  course  of  lectures.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  he  first  heard  of  the  Natoral 
Svstem  of  Botany,  and  obtaining  from  Mr 
M*Nab  the  loan  of  ''Jussien's  Natural 
System,"  he  copied  from  it  the  chief 
characters  of  the  Orders,  and  the  names  of 
the  genera  belonging  to  each.  This,  with  the 
examples  of  many  exotic  genera  in  the  gar- 
den, did  much  to  impress  on  his  mind  a 
knowledge  of  the  **  Natural  System."  His 
acquaintance  with  native  plants  also  became 
much  enlaiged,  especially  with  the  Ciypto- 
gamia ;  and  an^  leisure  time  he  could  pro- 
cure was  occupied  in  long  journeys  collect- 
ing mosses  and  other  rare  pumts.  Although 
at  this  time  he  was  earmng  but  nine  shil- 
lings a  week,  he  managed  to  purchase  paper 
for  a  large  collection  of  specimens,  ana  a 
copjr  of  Dr  Smith's  **  Compendium  of  the 
British  Flora."  This  work  being  in  Latin, 
with  the  aid  of  a  borrowed  Latin  Dictionaiy, 
and  his  previous  knowledge  of  botanical 
terms,  he  soon  mastered  the  botanical  de- 
scriptions. In  1B19  he  returned  home  for 
the  winter,  where  he  put  himself  under  the 
tuition  of  a  country  schoolmaster,  who  had 
great  practice  in  land-surveying :  and  thus 
he  obtained  a  practical  knowleage  of  that 
necessary  branch  of  a  gardener^s  education. 
In  March  1820  Mr  Simth  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  being  desirous  of  proceeding  to 
London,  he  obtained  from  Mr  M'Nao  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  the  late  Mr  W.  T. 
Alton  at  Kew.  He  was  at  once  placed  in 
the  Roval  Forcing  Garden  at  Kensington, 
where  he  remained  two  years ;  and  althougn 
this  branch  of  gardening  was  not  in  accord- 
ance with  his  previous  studies,  he,  neverthe- 
less, profited  much  bv  the  practice  he  there 
obtained.  In  March  IB22  Mr  Alton  re- 
moved him  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  at 
Kew,  and  in  the  following  year  he  appointed 
him  foreman  of  the  propagating  department, 
and  of  the  new  plant  collections.  The 
latter  in  those  days  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
very  numerous  new  plants  sent  home  by 
Cunningham  and  Bowie  from  Brazil,  New 
Holland,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  H^e,  and 
the  extensive  collections  of  Dr  Wallich 
from  India.  In  1826  Mr  Smith  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving  Kew,  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining a  more  lucrative  situation,  but  his 
services  had  already  been  so  highly  appreci- 
ated that  Mr  Alton  determinedlv  opposed 
the  step  he  was  about  to  take,  and  induced 
him  to  remain  by  giving  him  a  house  in  the 
garden,  with  an  advance  of  salary.    At  this 
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period,  and  formal^  jtmn  preTfouly,  (hen 
iMd  bean  few  altnanom  or  improvemontB 
in  the  garden.  It  btcftme  nscoaaiy,  how- 
•Tir,  to  npair  some  ot  the  honiea,  uid  Mr 
Smiifa  Kiiad  eniy  opportanity  for  improT- 
ing  and  randerniiUiK  the  rtnictuiea,  so  u  to 
make  them  more  ooztdudve  to  the  bealtlv 
oondition  of  the  plants.  On  the  aecawion  of 
VilliamtbeFourththegarden  was  enlarged, 
and  in  1836  the  Giwibd  cfnuerratary  was 
erected  ;  and|Well  is  remembered  the  senu- 
tion  which  was  created  in  the  gardening 
world  on  the  completion  of  that  structure, 
which,  however,  im  now  far  eclipsed  by  what 
have  sinoe  been  erected.  About  this  period 
con«idenU>le  exdtement  took  place  in  the 
saiden  with  respect  to  naming  the  plants. 
Mr  Alton  was  stconel;  opposed  to  such  ■ 
coatw,  and  MrSmitb,  much  to  his  honour, 
was  as  strong  in  favour  of  iL  His  object 
was  to  make  the  collection  useful  and  in- 
structive; and,  knowing  the  way  along 
which  he  had  himself  travelled  before,  he 
aoqaired  the  position  and  knowledge  he  bad, 
and  the  bill  of  difficulties  he  had  aunnounted, 
he  liberally  wantvd  to  difTuiw  that  know. 
ledge  he  had  acquired,  so  that  it  mifi:ht  be 
beneficial  to  those  who,  like  him»lf ,  had  to 
make  their  own  way  in  the  worlil  :  and  in 
no  part  of  the  nuinagement  did  Mr  Alton 
and  be  differ  more  esaentiall;  than  in  the 
naming  of  the  plants,  Mr  Alton's  plan 
being  to  have  them  numbered,  and  the 
names  (with  a  comsponding  number)  in- 
serted in  a  book:  In  1828  Mr  Smj^  re- 
•nanged  and  corrected  the  coltection  of 
CTBSses  which  was  then  very 
these  be  was  allowed  to  nau 

iron  labels  made  on  purpose, . . 

botanical  names  were  priuted  at  length,  and 
tbeae  were  the  first  ever  used  in  the  garden. 
The  succulent  plants  he  served  in  the  same 
way.  Shortly  after  the  accesBion  of  ber 
present  Majesty,  (he  Botanic  Garden  came 
under  public  censure  a^  being  unworthy  of 
(he  nation.  It  was  then  undar  the  control 
of  the  Lord  Steward's  department,  and  he 
who  held  the  office  at  the  time  propounded 

L — ij  f^j  ilisponinif  of  the  botanical  ool- 

Mn^    rv^r)  verting    the    houses    into 

, _3  newly   was  the   project 

Cwried  into  effect,  that  instnictions  were 
gven  to  prepare  young  vine  plants.  The 
Fates,  however,  fortunately  decided  othsr- 


lection,  and    i 


itely 

.una   day  after  this 
order  was  given,  a  short  but  strongly  cx- 

naaed  letter  appeared  in  the  Timet  which 
to  questions  h«in^  put  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  which  were  answered  by 
Government,  denying  that  there  was  any 
such  intention  of  breaking  up  the  Botanic 
Garden.  The  writer  of  that  letter  deserves 
well  of  thta  geneiation.  The  author  is  too 
modsflt  a  man  to  make  a  boast  of  it,  but  we 
hnow  he  is  no  other  than  John  ^^Ul  A 
stop  being  thus  put  to  the  vine-growins-and 
gMtlen-destroying  project,  in  183B  aCom- 
mission  was  appointed  to  determine  what 
was  best  to  be  done.  Fortunately  for 
botany  at  a  soienoe,  Di  Luidler  —  " 


pointsd  Chisf  of  theC . 

report  bong  in  faTonr  id  the  continnalion  of 
the  Botanic  Qaiden  nitder  antitely  diSimnt 
numagemant,  (he  eipaises  of  the  Garden 
were  transferred  from  the  Queen's  Hoiwe- 
hold  to  the  Commisuonen  of  Woods  and 
Forats ;  the  retirement  of  Mr  Alton  waa 
effected;  and,  in  ISU,  Sir  William  Jackaon 
HocJier  was  appointed  director.  Sir 
William,  shortly  after  his  Hnxnotmsat, 
fully  appredating  the  worth  of  Mr  Smith, 
used  nis  best  endeavours  in  obtaining 
for  him  the  appointment  of  Curator. 
We  need  not  dwell  on  the  great  addi- 
tions and  impTDvementa  which  followed 
this  anangement  under  Mr  Smith's  new 
mansgement.  Kew  Garden  is  now  worthy 
of  the  great  nation  to  which  it  belongs ; 
and  that  nation  may  justly  be  proud  of  such 
an  eetablishment.  Aji  a  botanist,  Mr  Smith 
is  equally  as  celebrated  as  he  is  a  gardener. 
Fur  a  long  period  he  has  devoted  his  time 
and  attention  (o  the  study  of  ferns ;  and  by 
the  year  1840  be  had  accumulated  one  of  the 
richest  ooUections  of  this  tribe  of  plants 
which  was  to  be  found  in  this  country. 
He  drew  up  an  account  of  the  genera, 
whicb  was  read  before  the  Linniean  Sodety 
in  ISIO,  and  published  m  "  Hooker's  Journal 
of  Botany"  in  the  following  year.  He 
also  mai^  observations  on  we  cause  o( 
the  disease  called  the  eigol  in  tye  and 
other  grassoi,  which  wers  publidied  in 
the  "Transactions  of  the  Linmean  So- 
ciety," of  which  he  had  been  elected  an 
aseodate;  and  in  August  1853  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Cesaren  Leopoldina- 
Carolina  Academite  Natuan  Cuiioeum, 
taking  the  academical  name  of  the  la(» 
celebrated  pteridologist  "  Kunze. '  Pterido- 
logist,  some  may  be  glad  to  be  told,  is  the 
botany  of  fems.  Mr  Louden  in  1836,  when 
remarking  on  the  necessitv  of  a  chugs  in 
the  mamuement  of  the  Botanic  Garden, 
said  ;  -"  Whatever  changes  may  take  place 
we  trust  the  merits  of  that  able,  modest, 
but  most  unassuming  man  and  thoninghly 
scientific  botanist  and  gaideuer,  Mr  Smith, 
will  not  be  forgotten.  If  Mr  Alton  resigns, 
Mr  Smith  is,  we  tbinb,  the  fittest  man  in 
England  for  the  Sew  iiotanic  Garden ; " 
and  Sir  William  Hooker  pays  a  just  tribnte 
»  ben  ha  speaks  of  the  truly  parental  aflbe- 
tion  chBrinhed  towards  it  by  the  Curator, 
Mr  John  Smith.  This  distinguished  man, 
—1. _-ii  r__  g^^  (ju  honouiabl"- 


connected  with  that  of  the  Royid  ] 


Gardens  of  Kew,  is  about  to  .    . 

office  he  has  so  abl;r  and  for  so  long  a  period 
filled.  No  man  living,  we  believe,  hu  sudk 
a  thorough  kuowledae  of  plxata  theoretically 
and  practically,  and  of  the  methods  of  culti- 
vating them,  as  Mr  Smith.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  is  mainly  due  to  tbs 
indefatigable  eiertions  of  this  gentleman 
that  we  now  poaseea  a  garden  where  sdenc^ 
is  fostered  under  the  care  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  oar  day.    It  is  deeply  to  ha 
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task  which  he  has  so  well  nerfonned.    The 
infirmity  under  which  he  chiefly  labours  is, 
a  gradual  loss  of  sight,  produced,  doubtless, 
in  some  measure  by  tne  close  mani^er  in 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  his  duties.     Mr 
Smith  is  a  link  connecting  us  with    the 
times  of  the  past.     It  is  more  than  forty 
years  since  he  weut  first  to  Kew  Gardens. 
He  received  and  propagated  the  plants  sent 
home  by  Sir  Josepn  Banks  and  Captain 
Cook,  and  of  many  other  collectors  since.  He 
was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first 
man,  who  succeeded  in  cultivating  tropical 
Orchids.    His  contributions  to  our  scientific 
knowledge  have  been  numerous  and  valu- 
able.    It  was  by  his  own   exertions  and 
those  of  his  son,  under  the  8Ui)erinteudence 
of  Sir  \yilliam  Hooker,  that  tne  museum  of 
economic  botany   was    first   formed ;    the 
rapid  growth  of  which  is  only  equzJled  by 
its  utility.     In  short,  the  work  of  carrying 
out  all  the  improvements  which  have  been 
made  and  are  still  making  in  these  Gardens 
has  primarily  devolved  upon    him.      We 
cannot  close  this  sketch  without  giving  an 
excerpt    from    a    Report    on    the    Royal 
Gardens  at  Kew,  dated  the  Ist  of  January 
1865,   made  by  W.   J.  Hooker,  Esq.,  the 
Director,  to  the  First  Lord  Commissioner  of 
Her  Majesty's  Works  and  BuUdings,  which 
is    as    follows  :  —  "  The    most   imj>ortant 
change  which  I  have  to  mention  in  this 
department  (Botanic  Ganlens),  and  indeed 
in  many  re8i)ects  the  most  important  that 
has  occurred  since  1841,  when  I  was  aiv 
pointed  Director,  has  been  the  retirement 
(owing  to  an  affection  of  the  eyes)  of  our 
able  and  highly  valued  Curator,  Mr  John 
Smith,  who,  for  upwards  of  thirty  years, 
has  superintended  all    departments  of  the 
Royal  Gardens,  and  whose  services    and 
fidelity  have  been  recognisod  by  the  Trea- 
sury m  granting  him  the  highest  scale  of 
pension.     Indeed,  previous  to  my  taking 
office,  Mr  Smith's  services  to  the  Gardens 
and  to  science  were  mentiontxi  with  appro- 
bation by  the  Commissioners,  whose  report 
on  the  condition  of  the  Royal  Gardens  was 
presented  to  Parliament  in  1838,  and  they 
especially  drew  attenti(m  to  the  fact  that  to 
Mr  Smith  alone  (then  a  foreman)  was  due  the 
credit  of  having  named  any  of  the  plants, 
whether  for  the  interest  of  science  or  the 
instruction  of  the  public     As  may  well  be 
Buppose<l,  it  has  been  found  imi)ossible  to 
obtain  another  Curator  who  combines,  with 
the  necessary  amount  of  skill  as  a  cultivator 
and  efficiency  as  a  general  manager,  that 
knowledge    of    rare,    curious,    and    useful 
plants,  which  our  late  Curator  so  eminently 
possessed."    Mr  Smith  will  carry  with  him 
into  his  retutimeut  the  respect  and    best 
Wtl^es  of  all  who  knew  him  ;  and  in  the 
future  annals  of  British    horticulture   we 
may  be  sure  his  name  will  occupy  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  historian  s  pages. 

SMITH,  John  Campbell,  advocate, 
Edinburgh,  was  born  at  Wellfield.  in  the 
Parish  of  Leuchars,  in  Fife,  on  the  12th 
day  of  December  1828,  and  received  his  early 
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education  at   the  Subscription  School  of 
Balmullo.    He  is  a  gentleman  of  humble 
but  respectable  birth,  is  well  educated,  and 
is  distinguished  for  gre&t  energy  and  ability 
as  a  lawyer,  joined  with  modesty  of  char- 
acter.     Early  left  to  his  own  resources^  like 
another  self-made  man,  viz.,  Hugh  Miller, 
he  laboured  as  a  stone  mason  until  he  was 
about  twenty  years  of  age ;  but  being  deter 
mined  to  rise  to  a  higher  sphere,  although 
obliged  in  the  meanwhile  to  submit  to  pri- 
vations that  would  have  appalled  a  less 
courageous  nature,  he  struggled  on  occupy- 
ing his  leisure  hours  in  studying  English 
literature  and  mathematics,  and  trying  to 
learn  a  little  Latin.    In  the  end  of  the  year 
1848  he  entered  the  classes  in  the  Mathe- 
matical and  Classical  Departments  in  the 
Madras  College,  St  Andrews;   and  next 
year  he  succeed  in  gaining,  at  a  public 
competition  at  the  Umted  College  there,  a 
bursary,  and  ^as  thus  partly  enabled  to 
enter  upon  the  curriculum  of  arts  at  that 
College.     Here  he  pursued  his  studies  for 
four   sessions  wiUi  distinguished   success, 
taking  prizes  in  almost  every  class  he  at- 
tended, and  at  the  close  of  the  four  years  he 
obtained  the  dt^i^ree  of  M.A.,  and  also  the 
first  Miller  prize  (£20)  for  the  fourth  year. 
A  few  moutns  after  graduation  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Mathematical  Masters  m 
the  Dundee  Academy.      He  held  this  office 
for  two  sessions,  and  resigned  it  in  order  to 
study  for  the  Scottish  bar.  Careful,  cautious, 
and  prudent,  he  had  saved  a  little  money, 
and  attached  to  literature,  as  he  studied 
books,  he  observed  men.    His  early  diffi- 
culties left  their  impression  on  his  mind,  so 
that,  at  twenty-five,  he  obtained  a  wisdom 
beyond  his  years.     In  the  end  of  1856  he 
was  called  to  the  bar,  and  in  1861  Mr  Smith 
became  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  Scots 
Law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Professor  More.     On  this 
occasion  the  testimonials  Mr  Smith  pro- 
duced in  support  of  his  claim  were  of  the 
most  favourable  character,  from  which  we 
cannot    help    making    a  few  quotations. 
Principal  Tulloch  says  :-  "  Mr  Smith  was 
a  most  distinguished  student  at  the  United 
College  here.     His  attainments  even  then 
in  philosophy  and  science  pointed  him  out 
as  a  man  of  great  ability."    The  late  Pro- 
fessor Ferrier  states  :— "  I  know  his  career 
has  been  one  of  the  most  strenuous  intellec- 
tual exertion.    At  the  University  he  earned 
the  highest  distinction  in  all  the  departments 
of    learning    ....    his    literary    and 
scientific  training  has  been  most  thorough 
and  complete. "  From  eight  fellow  students, 
all  now  clergymen  of  note,  we  find  it  thus 
set  forth  ;— **  Mr  John  Campbell  Smith  was 
our  fellow  student  at  the  University  of  St 
Andrews.      We  discovered   that    he   had 
forced  his  way  into  the  privileges  of  a  college 
in  the  face  of  difficulties  before  which  almost 
every  other  mind  would  have  fallen  back  in 
despair.     At  that  time  he  was  generally  re- 
garded, both  by  his  professors  and  his  clan 
fellows,  as  the  most  remarkable  student  that 
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lud  spneared  st  the  UmTersit;  for  11UID7  t> 
6t,j,  HJH  thirat  for  knowledge  wm  never 
satisfied,  and  hi»  force  of  mind  was  intense, 
UnSaggiiigi  and  indonut&ble.  .  .  Among 
compeCitoiB  of  unuBiuil  ability  be  gtiined 
in  the  long  nin  the  very  foremoBt  place.  We 
need  only  state  tbat  he  won  the  gold  medal 
for  MalDematics,  the  first  place  in  Natural 
Fbiloeophy  and  ia  Anatomy,  and  the 
Wilier  prijK,  which  wa«  the  highest  reward 
for  learning  at  the  United  Cnll^e."  Al- 
though Mr  tjmith  did  not  obtain  the  chair 
for  which  he  waa  a  candidate,  yet  he  waa 
well  and  ably  supported  in  his  candidature, 
and  be  loet  no  dignity  in  giving  way  to  a 
gentleman  who  was  upwards  of  twenty  yean 
bis  senior  at  the  bar.  Never  neglecting  the 
culture  of  bin  mind,  Mr  Smithes  taste  for 
Lterature  continued  to  increase,  but  be  has 
rendered  it  subservient  to  the  practice  of  bis 
[Kofession.  As  a  reporter  of  cases  decided 
in  the  Court  of  Session,  he  has  few  equals. 
Since  he  began  to  attend  the  Parliament 
Bouse,  he  has  made  tbe  acquiuntance  and 
become  the  friend  and  companion  of  many 

JoungmBDof  genius,  who  at  this  time  (1B65) 
D  honour  to  the  northern  capital.  He  is 
■till  engaged  in  laborious  practice  at  the 
bu*,  as  ail  readen  of  newspapers  know  from 
tbe  reports  of  his  speeches  in  caaea  which 
eidte  interest,  and  those  speeches  are  con- 
■idered  no  mean  disiilayn  of  forensic  elo- 
quence by  those  well  able  to  judge.  In 
abort,  Mr  Smith  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  rising  men  at  the  Scottish  Bar. 

SMITH,  Ilr  Adam,  tbe  distinguisbsd 
author  of  tbe  "  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Causes  of  the  WealUi  of  Nations,''  waa 
Uie  only  child  of  Adam  Smith,  Comi'^Uer 
of  the  Customs  at  Kirkcaldy,  and  of 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Mr  Douglas,  of 
StratbendcT-  ne  was  bom  at  Kirkcaldy 
on  tbe  5th  June  1723,  a  few  months  after  the 
death  of  hie  father.  When  about  three  years 
old  be  was  stolen  by  gipsies,  but  was  soon 
recovered  by  his  uncle,  who  followed  and 
cvmtook  ths  raeranta  in  Leslie  Wood.  Ha 
Kccived  bis  orly  education  at  tbe  grammar 
•cbool  of  hia  native  {dace,  and  soonattrocted 
notice  by  his  fondneaa  for  books  and  by  his 
•xtraordiiury  powers  of  memory.  His 
constitution  during  his  infancy  and  boyhood 
was  weak  and  sickly,  which  prevented  him 
from  joining  in  tbe  sports  and  pastimes  of 
his  school  companions.  Even  at  this  early 
period  be  was  reQULrkahle  for  those  habits 
which  rtmaineil  with  him  through  life,  of 
ipeaking  to  himself  when  alone,  and  of 
absence  in  company.  In  17:^  be  was  sent 
to  the  University  of  Glaagow,  where  bi« 
favoarite  studies  were  mathematics  and 
^losop^.  In  1740  he  removed  to  Baliol 
College,  Oxford,  as  an  eihibitioner  on  Snell's 
Foundation,  with  the  view  of  entering  the 
Chnrch  of  England ;  and.  while  there,  ' 
cultivated,  with  great  success,  the  studi 
languages.  After  a  residence  at  Oxford  _.  _ 
aeven  fears,  not  finding  the  ecclesiastical 
profeasion  suitable  to  hia  taata,  ha  returned 
to  Ejckcaldy,  and  for  nearly   two  yean 
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remained  at  home  with  hia  mother.  It> 
1748  he  filed  bis  residence  at  Edinburgh, 
where,  during  that  and  the  following  years, 
he  read  lectures  on  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres, 
under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Kames.  At 
what  particular  period  his  acquaintance 
with  Hume  the  historian  commenced  doeB 
not  appear,  but  it  seems  to  have  speedily 
ripened  into  a  lasting  friendship^  In  1751 
he  waa  elected  Fro^ssor  of  Logic  in  th« 
University  of  Glasgow ;  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing, on  the  death  of  Mr  Thomas  Crugie, 
the  immediate  succiissor  of  Dr  Hutcbeson, 
be  was  removed  to  the  cbur  of  MorM 
Philosophy  in  the  same  University.  In 
this  situation  he  remained  for  thirteen  vearE. 
In  1759  he  published  bis  "  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments,"  to  the  second  edition  of  which 
he  appended  a  treatise  '^On  the  Origin  of 
Languages.''  He  hod  ))reviously  contri- 
buted to  the  first  EdinhirffA  Reifirur,  which 
was  begun  in  1755,  but  rnly  two  numbers 
of  which  were  publislied,  a  R«view  of  Dr 
Johnson's  Dictionary  of  the  English  Langu- 
age, and  some  general  observations  on  tbe 
State  of  Literature  in  the  different  countries 
of  Europe.  In  1762  the  Senatus  Acodeml- 
cus  of  tbe  Univenity  of  Glasgow  unani- 
mously conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws.  Towards  the  ckise  of 
1763  he  received  an  invitation  from  Mr 
Charles  Townsend,  who  fuul  married  tha 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  to  accompany  her 
Grace's  son,  the  young  Duke,  on  his 
travels;  when  tbe  Ubenl  terms  offered, 
vrith  his  strong  desire  to  visit  the  Continent, 
iaducedhim  at  once  to  resign  his  Profeaaor- 
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where  they  remained   for 


..    Paris, 

^  .  the  Prendl 

.  .  Ital  were,  TuiKot,  Quesnay,  Necker, 
D'Alembert,  Helvetius,  tbe  Duke  de  k 
Rocbefoucaalt,  Marmontel,  Maduie  Ricca- 
boni,  and  other  eminent  persons,  to  several 
of  wham  be  hod  been  recommended  by  David 
Hume.  In  October  1706  be  returned  to 
London  with  his  noble  charge,  and  shortlj 
after  went  to  reside  with  his  mother  Kt 
Kirkcaldy,  where,  for  the  next  ten  years, 
he  spent  bis  time  in  studious  retirement, 
vrith  the  exception  of  a  few  occasional  visit* 
to  Edinburgh  and  London.  During  tliia 
long  interval  he  waa  engaged  upon  his  great 
wonc  on  political  economy,  whidi  wa» 
published  in  1776,  under  the  title  of  an 
''  Inquiry  into  the  Wealth  of  Nations,"  3 
vols.  4to.  About  two  years  oftenvajds,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Com- 
liiissioneiB  of  Customs  in  Scotland,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  removed,  in  17T8, 

to  Edmburgb[W' *■ "i-—      ■    ' 

of  his  life.    Hi 
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mother,  who  survived  till  17^  and  by  his 
cousin,  Miss  Jane  DouglaB,  who  died  in 
1788.  In  1787  Dr  Smith  was  chosen  Rector 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  soon 
after  his  health  began  to  decline.  After  a 
lingering  and  painful  illness,  arising  from  a 
chronic  obstruction  in  the  bowels,  he  died  in 
July  1790.  A  few  days  before  his  death  all 
his  manuscripts  were  burnt  by  his  orders, 
excepting  some  detached  essays  which  he 
entrustea  to  the  care  of  Dm  Black  and 
Hutton,  whom  he  appointed  his  executors, 
and  who  susequently  published  a  few  of  them. 
SMYTH,  Robert  Gillespie,  of  Giblis- 
ton,  was  bom  at  St  Andrews  on  the  4th 
February  1777,  and  received  the  rudiments 
of  his  education  at  the  schools  of  his  native 
city.  He  completed  his  philosophical  course 
at  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  and  after- 
wards proceeded  to  Edinburgh  to  study  for  the 
profession  of  the  law.  Having  made  consider- 
able proness  in  that  profession  circumstances 
occurred  which  changed  his  views,  and  he 
chose  a  military  life,  and  when  the  general 
peace  was  proclaimed  in  1815  he  retu^d  to 
Gibliston  and  became  one  of  that  justly 
esteemed  class  of  landed  proprietors  who. 
by  constant  residence  on  tneir  estates,  and 
bv  taking  an  active  share  in  the  management 
ot  Uie  business  of  the  countv,  are  looked  up 
to  and  respected,  as,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  discharging  the  duties  incumbent  on 
the  holder  of  landed  propertv.  For  these 
duties  Mr  Sm]^  was  eminently  qualiBed  by 
his  excellent  business  habits,  and  the  good 
sense  and  kindly  feelings  with  which  it  was 
acknowledged  alike  by  friends  and  op- 
ponents, he  always  entered  upon  the 
arrangement  or  discussion  of  public  matters. 
He  was  a  Deputy-Lieutenant  and  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  of  Fifeshire,  and  also  sometime 
major  of  the  county  r^^ent  of  miUtia. 
Mr  Gillespie  Smyth  was  for  forty-three  years 
an  elder  of  the  Established  Church,  and  as 
during  the  greater  part  of  that  period  the 
care  of  the  poor  was  entrusted  to  the 
ministers  and  elders  of  the  church,  it  is  but 
a  just  tribute  to  his  memory  to  say  that  no 
man  knew  better  what  their  mterest  required 
to  be  done,  or  could  take  mora  pains  in 
doing  what  was  necessary  for  the  supplv  of 
their  wants.  On  these  matters  he  gfrudged 
no  trouble,  and  was  always  ready  to  contri- 
bute most  liberally,  and  in  every  wa3r  that 
was  likelv  to  do  good.  Mr  Smyth  mmself 
did  not  tnink  much  of  this  because  he  was  a 
true  friend  of  the  poor,  and  felt  for  them  as 
a  kind-hearted  office-bearer  of  the  church 
ought  to  do  ;  but  his  friends  and  neighbours 
wifi  long  retain  a  grateful  sense  of  his  many 
good  omces,  and  cordially  join  the  poor 
whom  he  helped  and  comforted  in  blessing 
his  memory.  Mr  Smyth  died  at  GibUston 
on  the  eleventh  day  of  November  1855,  in 
the  seventy-ninth  year  of  bis  age.  He  was 
buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Cambee,  and  a 
tombstone  was  erected  over  his  grave  which 
bears  the  following  inscription  : — 

Sacred 

to  the  memory  of 

424 


Robert  Gillespie  Smyth, 

of  Gibliston, 

A  Deputy-lieutenant  and  Justice  of 

the  Peace 

of  the  Coun^  of  Fife, 

and  late  Major  of  the 

County  Regiment  of  MiUtia. 

Bom  at  St  Andrews  on  the  4th  day 

of  Febraary  1777, 
Died  at  Gibliston  on  the  11th  day  of 
November  1855, 
Aged  78. 
Here  rest  his  mortal  remains 
in  the  humble  hope  of  a  joyful  resurrection 
to  life  etexiud^ 
through  the  merits  and  intercession 
of  his  ever  blessed  and  adored  Redeemer, 
Jesus  Christ 
SOMMERVTLLE,  Mrs  Makt,  was  bom 
at  Burntisland  in  if96.  Until  after  her 
marriage  she  displayed  no  special  aptitude 
for  the  study  of  the  excid  sciences,  though  by 
her  father,  who  was  an  Officer  in  the  Koyal 
Marines,  she  was  instructed  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  led  to  cultivate  music  and  paint- 
ing. The  first  positive  public  appearance 
made  by  this  lady  was  in  the  publication  of 
her  **  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens,"  but  she 
became  known  in  the  tcientijve  circlet  by  her 
interesting  exneriments  on  the  magnetical 
influence  of  tae  solar  rays.  She  is  the 
author  of  the  **  Connection  of  the  Physical 
Sciences ''  and  '*  Physical  Geography,^'  and 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Astrono- 
mical Society.  Mrs  Sommerville  enjoys  a 
Eension  of  £300  a-year  for  her  services  to 
terature.  Mrs  Sommerville,  with  all  the 
acuteness  of  her  intellect,  and  the  dauntless 
spirit  of  progress  by  which  she  is  animated, 
can  read,  in  all  the  lessons  of  science  which 
she  teacnes,  "  an  Almighty  Father  and  a 
Gracious  God.  **  '*  Surely,"  she  saysj  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  clear  and  concise  survey  of 
the  geologic  epochs  of  our  world.  *'  it  is  not 
the  neavens  only  that  declare  tne  glory  of 
God,  the  earth  also  proclaims  His  handi- 
work." Physical  science  has  extended  the 
empire  of  man  over  earth  and  ocean ;  an 
invisible  fluid  bears  him  onward  in  a 
swifter  career  than  that  of  the  Arabian 
courser;  the  lightning  literally  bears  his 
messages ;  the  tune  seems  at  hand  when  the 
very  tempests  of  the  deep  will  be  vanauished 
by  his  wisdom,  and  their  power  to  destroy 
rendered  in  a  great  measure  unavailing. 
Witness  the  discoveries  of  Admiral  Fitzroy. 
But  if  man  8  sovereignty  over  this  lower 
world  has  been  thus  vindicated  and  con- 
firmed, the  question  still  remains  in  what 
respect  have  the  marvellous  achievements 
of  modem  science  meliorated  his  spiritual 
condition  ?  Have  they  or  have  they  not  led 
him  nearer  heaven?  We  can  at  least  say 
that  the  more  we  know  of  nature,  the  more 
we  are  bound  to  admire  the  power  of  the 
Author  of  Nature,  and  the  more  we  know 
of  that  power,  the  more  we  are  inclined  to 
worship  Him.  The  wondrous  impulse  given 
to  the  philosophic  mind  in  a  physical 
direction,  was  not  imparted  by  chance,  nor 
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oui  we  eooiider  tlut  its  aala  and 
deeigDB  of  I'Tovidence  was  to  ftdd  to  the 
ccrporeat  powen  and  enjoymentB  of  man. 
Wfl  look  for  the  dawning  of  that  day  when 
ever?  departmeDt  of  tnith,  aeparateil  a  while, 
or  io  apiiarent  Be[«ratioQ  will  be  again 
united,  and  when  the  light  of  God's  ' — ■- 
abanrbiiig  within  itsell  all  the  leiwer 
of  iici''nce  and  philosophy,  will  ba 
up.m  the  world.  Mis  Uommerville,  i 
be,  coutempbtea  tbia  in  the  distanc 
the  tendency  of  such  works  as  h 
clesrV  calculated  to  brinK  it  about. 
SommwviUe's  w.icks  almve  specified  are 
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Buthoreas  eihiliitfl  in  them  profound  know- 
ledge of  mathematical  Bcieacfl.  In  etfle 
they  are  dear,  uirrect,  and  lively,  where 
tbey  are  of  such  a  chontcter  OS  to  be  read  by 
the  public  in  Beneral,  and  they  are  admir- 
ably calculatal  to  instruct  and  delight,  from 
the  total  want  both  of  pedantic  technicality 
and  frivolous  omsment  It  called  to  give 
OUT  Opinion  of  Mrs  Sommerville  from  what 
ire  know  of  her  works,  we  would  say  that 
•he  is  a  lady  of  veiy  uncommon  intellectual 
[Mwera  :  of  sound  calm  sense,  and  of  pervad- 
ing religious  feelings  such  aa  might  do 
honour  to  any  country. 

SPALDING,    WiLLUK,     Professor    ot 
Logic,  Khetoric,  and  Metaphysics  !□  the 
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Aherdt 

Chairof  Logic,  Ac,  in  1845.  He 
of  the  most  popular  ot  the  Prof  easors  in  the 
Unirersity.  Profesior  Spalding  was  author 
uf  a  "History  of  Eufflish  Literature."  was 
>  contributor  to  the  Eucyclopsdia  Britan- 
nioa,  and  the  author  of  several  other  works 
of  great  merit.  The  Professor  was  long  in 
debc>Ce  health,  but  it  was  only  within  eight 
days  ot  bia  demise  that  grave  apprehensions 
were  excited  as  to  hla  recovery.  He  died  at 
South  Street,  St  Andrews,  on  Wednesday 
■      ■-■       •  ■'  18S9,  in  the  fifty- 

. ^ was  bom  at  Falk- 
land. Fife,  near  the  end  of  the  last  centurv, 
his  father  being  the  pariah  minister.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  St  Andrews, 
and  afterwards  went  to  London  and  entered 
the  legal  pmfession.  Before  being  tailed  to 
the  bar  Mr  Spankie  reported  for  a  news, 
poper.  He  wm  appointed  Advocate, 
(ieneral  at  Calcutta,  and  on  his  return  to 
England  was  elected  a  Member  of  Parha- 
ment  on  the  Liberal  interest  tor  the  borough 
of  Finsbury.     Having,   ' 
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l>nke  of  Wellington,  Mr  Spankie  lost  his 
■eat  at  the  election  which  followed.  As  a 
constitutional  lawyer  Serjeant  Spankie  had 
¥Bry  few  equals.  He  is  said  to  have 
amaeaed  a  considerable  fortune  in  India. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  a  Mr  Inglis,  on 
£sat  Indik  Direutor. 

SPOrsWOODE.  Sir  Robert,  wts  the 
Mcond  son   ol   John,   Arohbishop   of  St 
KO-UT. 


the  vear  1696.  After  having  been  educated 
at  the  ITniveisity  of  Glasgow,  where  bn 
took  his  degree  as  Master  of  Arts,  be  waa 
sent  by  bis  father  to  Oxford,  and  studied  at 
Eieter  College.  He  afterwards  travelled 
in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  in  which 
countries  he  recovered  many  unpnrtant 
MSS.  connected  with  the  history  ot  ths 
Church  of  Scotland,  which  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  monks  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
matian.  After  travelling  some  years  ha 
returned  tu  Scotland,  and  was  shortly  after- 
wards appointed  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Ciiuncil.  and  in  July  l<i22  an  extraordinary 
Lord  ot  Seaaion,  in  room  ot  his  father,  who 
eipecting,  it  is  aaid,  to  be  then  appointed 
Lord  Chancellor,  resigned  his  situation  in 
his  son's  favour.  He  took  his  title  in  the 
C<>urt  !rom  the  lands  of  New  Abbey  and 
Duniimce,  which  hi9  father  had  purchased. 
He  w 


if  the  Con 
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1633  he  was  aprumi 

sionem  for  the  Valuation  ot  Teinda,  a 

the  same  time  named  member  ot  a  commis- 
sion to  survey  the  laws.  Immediately  afin 
the  death  ot  Sir  James  ii^kene  in  October 
1G33,  the  King  addreiised  a  letter  to  the 
Court  stating  that,  as  he  understood  the 
office  of  President  ot  the  Court  waa 
vacant  by  the  deceaae  of  Sir  Jamea 
Skene,  he  had  thought  fit  to  recom- 
mend Sir  Robert  Spotawoode  to  fill  hia 
place,  and  the  Lords,  in  conaidecation  ot 
the  recommendation,  elected  Sir  Bobert 
Spotawoode  to  sud  office  of  Lord  PresidenL 
Upon  hia  elecUon  Sir  Robert  Spotawoode 
made  oath  to  defend  the  liberties  of  the  House 
and  to  maintain  the  members'  privikgea, 
and  took  the  President's  seat  on  the  bench. 
Tha  speech  which  he  made  to  the  Court  upon 
the  occasion,  which  la  preserved  in  ths 
prefixed  to  Spotawoode's  Practicki, 
is  aa  illustrative  of  the  then  modes  of 
legal  procedure.  Sir  liobert  waa  one  ot  tha 
asaesaors  adjoined  by  the  Crown  to  the 
Justice-General  for  the  trial  ot  Lord  Bal- 
irinoch  in  1634.  The  Pnsjdent  waa 
latucally  obnoxious  to  the  Presbyterians, 
.ind  on  Uie  rising  ot  the  Covenanters  fled  to 
escape  their  violence  into  England,  whers 

■- aiued  with  Charles  unlfl  the  King'. 

visit  to  Scotland.  In  the  meantime, 
prosecuted  before  Parhament  aa  an 
incendiary  and  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
disaentions  between  the  King  and  his  people. 
He  appeared  before  Parhament  on  the  17th 
August  1641,  and  was  immediately  com- 
mitted to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  He 
waa  specially  exempted  from  the  Act  of 
"'  '■  ■  than  proposed  to  be  pasaed,  tut 
'hI  to  be  set  at  liberty  on  the  luth 
November  following  on  finding  caution  to 
appear  before  the  Committee  of  the  Eatatea 
of  Parliament  when  required.     A  commii- 

— it  the  same  time  granted  for  bia 

trial  along  with  the  other  moendiariea ;  but 
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to  gr&iaty  the  King,  and  that  he  might,  in 
the  words  of  the  Act,  **  joyfuUie  retume  a 
contentit  prince  from  a  contentit  peopell,'' 
the  Estates  declared  that  they  woula  not 
proceed  to  sentence  nor  insist  for  punish- 
ment. Sir  Robert  Spotswoode  attended  the 
King  to  EnglaniL  and  on  the  apprehension 
of  the  Earl  of  Lianark,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  at  Oxford,  in  December  1C43,  received 
his  BeaHa  of  office  from  the  King.  Acting 
as  Secretary,  he  passed  several  commissions 
by  the  King  ;  among  others,  one  appointing 
Montrose  to  be  His  Majesty's  Lieutenant 
in  Scotland.  With  this  he  left  Oxford,  and 
travelling  through  Wales  to  Anglesea,  pro- 
ceeded from  thence  bv  eea  to  Locnabar,  and 
afterwards  reaching  Montrose  in  Athole,  de- 
livered to  him  the  oommission.  He  was  shortly 
afterwards  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
PhiHphaugh  on  the  13th  September  1645, 
and  carri^  first  to  Glasgow,  and  afterwards 
to  St  Andrews.  He  was  tried  by  Parlia- 
ment, first,  for  having  "  purchased  by  pre- 
tended ways"  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State,  without  the  consent  of  Parliament, 
and  as  such,  docquetted  the  commission  to 
Montrose;  and  secondly,  with  having 
joined  him  in  all  his  acts  of  hostility  to  the 
State,  committed  in  August  and  September 
1645.  Sir  Robert  pled  that  he  was  only 
Secretary  pro  tempore  ct  in  casu  necessitatis; 
that  he  was  bound. by  his  natural  alle^ance 
to  serve  and  obey  the  King,  and  that  it  was 
by  his  special  command  that  he  docquetted 
the  commission  to  Montrose.  Secondly,  that 
though  he  had  kept  company  he  had  not 
borne  arms  with  Montrose  ;  and  that  he  had 
received  quarters.  The  defence  founded  on 
having  received  quarters  was  reiielled  by  the 
House  on  the  10th  January  1646,  after  a 
debate  of  three  hours,  and  the  Committee  of 
"Process  having  reported  on  the  relevancy 
and  proof  on  we  13tb,  he  was,  on  the  16th, 
sentenced  to  be  beheaded  at  the  market 
cross  of  St  Andrews.  This  sentence  was 
accordingly  executed.  He  behaved  with 
n«at  courage  and  dignity,  but  was  prevented 
trom  addressing  the  people  from  the  scaffold. 
According  to  Gutnrie,  **  Lord-President 
Spotswoode  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
worth  and  integrity  :"  and  Burnet  pro- 
nounces him  to  h&\e  been  among  the  most 
accomplished  of  his  nation,  equally  singular 
for  his  ability  and  integrity. 

STEWART,  The  Rev.  Alex.\NDEB, 
minister  of  the  United  Secession  Church, 
Kennoway,  was  bom  at  Sandy  Knowe, 
Smailholm,  Roxburghshire,  about  the  year 
1820.  Inhere  he  spent  his  childhood,  and  re- 
8idea  when  not  attending  his  classical  studies 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
Theological  Hall  of  the  Secession  Church, 
till  the  family  removed  to  Galashiels.  Hav- 
ing gone  through  the  curriculum  of  study 
prescribed  by  the  Secession  Church  for 
uoentiates  with  much  honour,  Mr  Stewart 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  in  con- 
nection with  that  church  by  the  Presbyterv 
of  Coldstream  and  Berwick,  on  the  30th 
June  1840.     Ab  a   probationer,  he  was 


highly  esteemed,  and  being  in  a  delicata 
state  of  health,  he  requested  to  be  sent  to 
Zetland,  whither  he  went,  and  was  loca- 
ted for  some  months  at  Mossbank,  where 
he  laboured  with  much  advantage.  On  his 
return  from  the  main  land  ef  Zetland, 
wherever  he  officiated,  his  discourses  were 
highly  appreciated,  and  he  received  calls 
from  the  congregations  of  LiUiesleaf  and 
Kennoway,  the  latter  of  which  he  preferred, 
and  was  accordingly  ordained  there  on  the 
26th  April  1843.  About  the  time  of  Mr 
Stewart's  ordination,  a  controversy  regard- 
ing the  extent  of  the  atonement  greatly  agi- 
tated the  Secession  Church,  and  Mr  Stew^ 
had  to  pass  through  a  severe  and  searching' 
trial,  being  publicly  attacked  by  a  noLsy 
declaimer.  morc  noted  for  wordy  pugnacity 
than  prudence  or  penetration,  with  enter- 
taining what  were  styled  **new  views." 
Mr  Stewart,  however,  on  this  tiying  occa- 
sion, behaved  with  remarkable  firmness  and 
moderation,  and  pursued  the  even  tenor  of 
his  way,  performing  his  pulpit  ministrations 
with  increasing  acceptability,  while  by  his 
modest  and  unobtrusive  conduct,  he  more 
and  more  excited  the  esteem  and  love  of  his 
congregation.  As  a  preacher  he  was 
popular ;  his  discourses  being  distinguished 
by  clearness,  compactness,  and  origmality, 
exhibiting  much  research  and  deep  thought. 
His  style  was  quite  free  from  formidity 
and  mannerism ;  and  while  his  discourses 
generally  were  addressed  to  the  head  rather 
than  the  heart,  they  often  contained  8tiTrin£[ 
and  touching  appeals  that  strongly  efPectea 
the  feelings  and  warmed  the  hearts  of  the 
hearers ;  out  his  imagination  and  feeling 
seemed  always  under  ^  the  control  of  hu 
powerful  and  vigorous  intellect  As  an  ex- 
positor of  Scripture  he  greatly  excelled, 
stating  frankly  the  opinions  of  others  while 
he  freely  gave  his  own,  removing  obscuri- 
ties, and  rendering,  by  his  observations,  the 
sacred  text  clear  ana  convincing,  whether 
in  the  illustration  of  doctrine  or  in  the  in- 
culcation of  precept.  Indeed,  whatever 
subjects  he  handled,  he  viewed  in  all  its 
bearings  and  aspects,  never  shrinking  at 
difficulties,  but  pursuing  and  following  up 
his  investigations  to  their  legitimate  t^mi- 
nation,  isfor  were  his  ministrations  unap- 
precit^bed  by  the  majority  of  his  people,  for 
during  his  short  pastorate  he  thrice  received 
public  and  honourable  proofs  of  their  estima- 
tion of  his  talents  and  labours.  Some 
time  before  his  death,  on  week-day  evenings, 
he  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Bi  bhcal  Literature,  which  showed  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  subject ;  but  as  he 
found  the  lectures  were  too  learned  for  a 
village  audience,  he  discontinued  them,  in- 
tendmg,  if  his  health  should  permit,  to  take 
up  a  more  popular  subiect.  He  was  the 
unflinching  advocate  of  those  societies  whose 
object  is  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  of 
Cluristianity  over  the  world,  and  of  those 
institutions  that  tend  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  man.  He  delighted  to  instruct  the 
young,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  beloved  ; 
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Mid  hia  Bible  cUases  will  lonif  cherish  the 
memory  of  their  inrtructor  with  kind  and 
iCTerentiaJ  feelinf^  Though  aatuntlly  of  a 
marved  disposition,  he  wm  mild  and  mcNJest 
iiihiimumers,aiidbitdnoneof  thathauchty 
■DpardUmuiiesa  that  lb  oflcD  aMiimed  b^ 
we*k-aiiided  clergymen  to  hide  super6ci- 
alit;  of  ftttaimneat  and  want  of  ictetlectu- 
ality,  and  which  they  il«innate  as  "  Fro- 
farioiial  diffnilv."  Schcxilod  by  affliction, 
Mr  Stewart  delighted  in  self-commuoing 


d  intdlectnal  itody,  and  aelcloni  joined 

ixed  comnuiy  ;  but  he  did  not  ironn  il_ 

innocent  pleasantry  in  others,  considering 


religion  to  be  a  joyoua  BjrBlem,  that,  while 
it  BerroB  (o  Bolace  declimng  age,  Jidda  de- 


Theological  Hall,  he  wag  seized  with  a  dis- 
ease that  induced  great  bodily  infirmity,  and 
continued  till  bis  death.  In  August  ISili 
be  went  to  London  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  in  which  be  was 
much  interested,  and  on  his  return  bis  weak- 
BeSB  pemtir  increased ;  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing hii  BuSeriagi  and  debility,  he  performed 
his  iirofeesional  ilutiea  with  his  accustomed 
•eceplability  till  the  and  of  October,  when 
he  ^tpeared  in  the  pulpit  for  the  last  time. 
He  died,  7tb  December  1846,  to  the  deep 
rtsiet  of  his  oonCTegatirn,  and  of  many 
otben  with  whom  ne  was  acquainted. 

STEWART,  jAMGa,  Duke  of  Uosa,  and 
Mcond  lawful  son  of  James  III.,  succeeded 
immediatelyaflerWilliamSchives  as  Bishop 
of  St  Andre«-s,  in  the  year  1497.  He  was 
also  Chancellor  in  the  year  1503,  and  was  in 
the  Royal  Charters  styled  "CarrUsimus 
frater  noater."  In  a  charter,  dated  at  St 
Andrews  7(b  February  1502-3,  and  which 
year,  he  aaya,  is  the  5tb  of  bis  admimBtra- 
tioa,  be  is  deiiigned  James,  Archbishop  of 
St  AndreWB,  Duke  of  Rdbb,  Manguis  of 
Ormond,  Earl  of  Ardmcnach,  l.ord  of 
Brechin  and  Nevar,  Perpetual  Commenda- 
tor  of  the  Mouasterv  of  Dunfermline,  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland. 
But  in  the  year  1505  John  is  titled  Prior 
of  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  St  Andrews, 
and  VicoT-General  of  it  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  See.  This  illustrious  jirineeand  pre- 
late held  li  kewixe  the  Monastery  of  Arbroath, 
as  appears  by  that  chartulary,  which  con- 
firms his  deatbtohave  hapiienedin  the  year 
1503.  He  was  buried  m  the  cathedral, 
among  the  Biahona  his  predecessors. 

STEWARTS  of  St  Fort,  Fifeshii^,  The 
Pajdlt  of.— The  Stewarts  of  St  Fort,  re- 
^esentatiTSB  of  the  old  family  nf  Stewart  of 
Ucrard,  Perthshire,  are  descended  from 
John,  another  son  of  the  Wolf  of  fiadenoch. 
John  Stewart  of  Urrard,  the  fifth  of  the 
family,  had^  besides  James  his  hei^  another 
son,  who  died  in  childhood  of  fright  during 
the  battle  of  KiUiecrankie,  which  was 
fought  bseide  the  Manaion-huuse  of  Urrard 
in  16S9.  The  elder  son,  James  Stewart  of 
Vmud,  had,  with  other  children,  adaiiubter, 
Jean,  called  Minav  n'm  Ltan,  the  wife  of 
Niel  U'Qladiaa  d  ClnM    Siie  iiaaid 


acted  a  distinguished  port  in  the  Caatia 
of  Stirling  i^ter  the  battle  of  Sherifirouir  in 
1715.  Robert  Stewart  c^  this  family,  bom 
in  1746,  was  a  Captain  in  the  East  India 
Company's  ttorvice,  on  the  Staff  of  Gmeial 
Clavering.     On   his  return  to  Scotland  hm. 

Surchased  the  eatalcs  of  Castle  Steward  in 
Vigtonehire,  and  St  Fort,  in  Fifeahire,  tha 
former  of  which  was  afterwards  sold.  By 
his  wife,  Ann  Stewart,  daughter  of  Hetuj' 
Balfour,  of  Dinbory,  he  had,  with  two 
daughters,  three  sons.  Archibald  Campbcdl, 
—'--  "succeeded  him,  and  died  unmarned; 
r,  who  succeeded  his  brother ;  Williui, 
3cer  in  the  Coldstream  Guards,  who 
assumed  the  surname  of  Balfour  in  addition 
to  Stewart,  in  conformity  to  the  will  of  hia 
maternal  uncle,  Lieutenant-Geneial  Niabat 
Balfour:  Henry  Stewart  of  St  Fort,  bom 
in  1796  married^  in  1837,  Jane,  daughter  of 
imes  Fraser,  Esq.  of  Coldenkdl,  and  hM 
lue  two  sons.    Hobert  Balfour,  the  elder, 

STONE,  JEEOHK,  a  self-tanght  schotae 
and  poet,  the  ^on  of  a  mariner,  was  bom  in 
1727  in  the  torisb  of  Scoonis,  in  Fifeahire. 
Hia  father  died  abroad  when  he  was  but 
three  yeara  of  sffe,  leaving  his  mother  in 
very  BtrughteneuctrcumBtanoea,  and  he  le- 
ceived  such  a  common  education  as  tha 
parish  school  afforded.  He  was  at  Gnt 
nothing  more  than  a  travelling  chapman  OE 
pedlar,  but  afterwards  his  love  of  books  in- 
duced riim  to  become  an  itinerant  bookseller, 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  read' 
ing._  He  studied  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  and  with  scarcdy  any  asflis^noe 
made  himself  imiGcient  in  them  aU.  The 
Professors  of  St  Andrews  havint^  heard  of 
hia  remarkable  scquirementa,  liberallr 
allowed  him  free  access  to  tbeir  lectum. 
He  attended  the  seadonB  legolarlr,  and  soolt 
came  to  be  distiuiuiahed  among  UM  Itudenti 
for  his  proficiency  in  almost  erery  branch  of 
learning.  He  aubaequently  obtained  tha 
situation  of  Asdatant  to  the  Rector  of  tha 
Grammar  School  of  Dunkeld,  and  in  tbrea 
years  after,  the  Rectorship  itself.  Having 
acquured  a  knowledge  of  theGaelicIangiuue, 
he  was  so  much  charmed  with  the  OBeiio 

Othat  he  translated  seveisl  (necea  into 
h,  and  sent  his  veraionB  to  the  Scot'* 
Magazine,  in  which  they  appeared  chiefly 

A.-^^,-,  *k.K  .-„„«.  iTt-j    i-iim   ....J  ITrm       2^ 


«  the  years  1762,  1755,  and  1766. 


Origin  of  the  Nation  and  Language  of  tha 
Ancient  Scots,  with  Conjectoree  Respecting 
the  Primitive  State  of  the  Celtic  and  otha 
European  Nations,"  which  he  did  not  lire  to 
complete.  He  died  of  a  fever  in  1757,  in  the 
thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  manu- 
script or  allegory,  entitled  the  "Mortality 
of  Authors,''  which  waa  published  after  hi* 
death,  and  haa  often  been  reprinted. 

STORER,  Jaueb,  Newburgb,  died  at 
that  town  on  the  3d  of  Decevnber  1864  and 
his  funeral  took  place  in  Newburgh  Ceme- 
tery on  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  of  the  sama 
muiUi.    Bekg  a  member  of  Um  9th  fifa- 
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■hire  Rifle  Yolunteera,  the  members  of  the 
corps  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  friends  to 
accompany  the  remains  of  their  late  comrade 
to  their  last  resting-place.  Thev  accordingly 
appeared  in  full  uniform,  ana  six  of  their 
number  carried  the  coffin  shoulder  hiph, 
from  the  house  to  the  hearse,  the  finng 
party  presenting  arms.  The  procession  then 
moved  on,  the  hearse  being  preceded  by  the 
firing  party  with  arms  reversed  ;  antl  fol- 
lowed D^  the  friends,  the  rest  of  the  Rifles, 
the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  and  the  company.  On 
arriving  at  the  Cemetery  gate,  the  cofiin 
was  taken  from  the  hearse  by  six  of  the 
Rifles,  and  borne  on  their  shoulders  to  the 
grave,  passing  through  the  opened  ranks  of 
the  corps.  On  the  body  being  deposited  in 
the  grave,  the  firing  party  presented  arms, 
and  then  retired — tne  firing  being  omitted 
by  desire  of  the  friends.  The  shops  were 
shut  during  the  time  of  the  funeral.  Writ- 
ing on  the  death  of  Mr  Storer,  a  correspon- 
dent says  : — It  is  many  years  now  since  we 
first  knew  him,  and  in  all  our  intercourse  with 
him.  we  ever  found  him  a  true  earnest  man. 
He  had  the  welfare  of  others  much  at  heart, 
and  quietly  strove  to  help  and  lead  all 
whom  be  had  the  power  of  influencing  to 
better  and  higher  lives.  He  was  not  easily 
carried  away,  but  formed  deliberate  opinions 
on  matters  of  social  and  religious  intercut, 
and  quietly  but  firmly  endeavouretl  to  act 
up  to  them.  He  was  like  most  earnest  men 
reserved  in  the  expression  of  his  religious 
convictions,  but  he  lived  them  out.  He  was 
a  model  master — kind  and  strict — enforcing 
obedience,  but  giving  most  generous  trust. 
As  a  friend  he  was  true  and  sincere,  always 
to  the  utmost  meeting  those  who  reposed 
confidence  in  him. 

STRACHAN,  the  Eight  Rev.  John, 
Lord-Bishop  of  Toronto,  Canada,  was  b<im 
in  Aberdeenshire  about  the  year  1774. 
After  going  through  the  usual  curriculum 
of  juvenile  studies  at  a  parish  school  he 
entered  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  where 
he  finished  his  philosophical  and  theological 
courses,  and  having  paseedhis  examinations 
with  credit  he  obtained  excellent  certificates 
from  all  the  Professors  whose  classes  he  had 
attended.  A  parochial  schoolmaster  being 
wanted  for  Denino,  in  the  Presbytery  of  St 
Andrews,  Mr  Strachan,  being  thrown  on 
his  own  resources,  applitxl  for  and  obtained 
the  appointment.  He  continued  in  this 
office  for  three  years,  and  in  Novem^jer 
1797  he  was  elected  schoolmaster  for  the 
parish  of  Kettle,  in  Fife.  In  the  summer 
of  1799  Mr  Strachan  left  Scotland  for  North 
America,  and  after  a  long  and  tedious  jour- 
ney by  sea  and  land  reacheil  Kingston, 
Canada,  in  December  same  year.  Here  he 
found  himself  alone  without  a  single  friend 
or  even  an  acquaintance,  and  diHapix>inted 
as  to  the  object  for  which  he  had  come. 
What  that  object  was  will  be  seen  in  the 
course  of  our  narrative.  For  three  years, 
instead  of  being  at  the  head  of  a  large 
■cholastio  institution,  he  was  confined  to 
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the  teaching  of  ten  or  twelve  boya — ^the 
children  of  three  or  four  respectable  families. 
Seeing  no  benefit  in  returning  to  Scotland, 
and  that  his  only  prospect  of  being  able  to 
sustain  himself  ana  assist  his  mother  was  the 
church — to  which  he  had  always  felt  an  incli- 
nation—he took  orders  in  May  1803,  and 
accepted  the  mission  of  Cornwall  At  the 
solicitation  of  the  parents  of  his  pupils  he 
transferred  his  school  to  Comwall  also. 
The  duties  of  Mr  Strachan*8  mission  were 
easy  ;  his  scholars  increased  and  became  a 
seminaiT — in  numbers  sometimes  counting 
sixty  of  the  best  families  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada.  At  Cornwall  he  continued 
for  nine  years,  and  turned  out  a  large 
number  of  educated  pupils,  who  have  been 
till  lately  the  leading  men  in  the  colony. 
Only  a  few,  however,  now  remain  ;  and  the 
vast  increase  of  population,  the  multiplica- 
tion of  good  schools,  and  Mr  Stracnan'a 
long  retirement  from  the  work  of  teaching, 
have  gradually  made  the  Comwall  School 
to  be  in  some  measure  forgotten.  In 
1812  Mr  Strachan  was  promoted  to  the 
pastoiul  office  at  Toronto,  and  although  his 
clerical  duties  increased,  ^et,  with  the  help 
of  able  assistants,  he  continued  the  seminaiy 
till  1824,  when  he  was  able  to  vl<*it  Scotland 
for  the  first  time  sine*;  he  had  left  it  in  1799. 
From  the  first  he  had  kept  in  view  the 
establishment  of  the  University,  to  super- 
intend which  was  the  object  of  his 
leaving  Scotland.  Having  been  made  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Government,  he 
secured,  with  the  help  of  some  of  his  former 
pupils,  now  men  of  influence  and  authority, 
a  noble  endowment  of  land,  for  its  support, 
got  a  law  passed  to  give  it  a  representation 
m  their  Parliament,  and  in  1827  procured  a 
RoyaJ  Charter.  Many  difficulties,  however, 
intervened,  and  many  vexatious  impedi- 
ments were  thrown  in  the  way,  so  that  the 
University  did  not  come  into  active  opera- 
tion till  184S,  {although  the  foundation-stone 
was  laid  in  1842.  For  three  or  four  years 
matters  went  on  well ;  the  Professors  were 
appointed,  and  the  students  were  increasing ; 
but  in  the  meantime  a  religious  cry 
in  connection  with  the  clergr  reserves 
and  the  enormity  of  an  Kstablished 
Church  was  got  up  against  the  Univer- 
sity as  a  monopoly ;  radical  principles 
prevailed,  and  in  1849  the  University 
Charter  was  so  amended  as  to  destroy  its 
religious  character  by  the  Provincial  Legis- 
lature. Mr  Strachan  resisted  all  this  strenu- 
ously, but  failed,  and  on  the  stutute  being 
passed  he  declined  having  any  farther  con- 
nection with  a  godless  seminary.  He  and 
his  friends  were  driven,  as  it  were,  out  of 
their  University  on  the  1st  January  18.50, 
and  on  the  10th  of  April  following  Mr 
Strachan  proceeded  to  England  (having 
previously  within  the  province  taken  some 
steps  towards  establishing  a  Church  of 
England  University),  to  solicit  subscriptions 
to  complete  this  noble  undertaking.  Bishop 
Strachan 's  reception  from  his  brethren  in 
the  mother  country  was  moat  cordial  and 
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gnttifyiog  ;  uid  in  the  few  moDthB  he  passe 
Uer«  atioitt  tec  thouund  pounda  wei 
realiBcd,  and  this  might  have  been  double 
had  it  been  possible  fur  him  to  have  n 
muDed  >  few  months  longer.  He  then  set 
a  deiiutation  into  the  United  Sutea  < 
America  also,  which  woe  most  affectionately 
received,  and  viui  very  aucceesfuL  In  line, 
on  the  Biahoji's  return  to  Canada,  after 
looking  into  hu  resources,  fae  found  IhaX  he 
had  in  money  ami  property  nearly  forty 
thousand  pounds.  He  purchased  a  most 
beautiful  site  of  twenty  acres— entered  into 
COntiacts,  and  began  to  build.  On  the  30th 
April  1851  the  foundation-stone  was  laid 
with  prayer  anil  praise.  On  the  IGth 
January  1852,  the  CuUege  buildings  beintc 
■ufficieatly  completed,  the  ceremony  of 
inauguration  took  place,  and  the  business 
of  teaching  ciimmenctid  with  ^eat  otlicL- 
ency — three  ahle  Professors  having  arrived 
from  England.  Thus  within  two  years 
after  the  Bishop  and  bis  friends  were 
virtually  expelled  from  King's  Collide,  and 
its  endowment  unjustly  wrustol  Irom  them, 
they  installed  themselves  m  Trinity  College 
with  the  moat  happy  prospects.  Ihese,  it 
is  believed,  still  continue,  and  the  hopes  of 
their  enemies  that  the  friends  of  the  Chureh 
of  England  would  liarq  no  place  to  eilucate 
her  youth  in  the  liberal  arts  and  higher 
branches  of  knowlHlKB,  and  more  esjiecially 
to  supply  caudiilatea  for  the  ministry,  were 
■ignally  fnistroted.  After  the  Unireisit^ 
was  in  full  operation,  the  Bishop  and  his 
adherents  applied  for  a  charter,  hut  were 
opp<«ed  by  the  Colonial  Governuient.  The 
Jiiahop'sailherenta  persevered.  hu» ever,  and 
Compelled  their  opponenta  £ri4t  to  became 
ntuiral,  and  at  length,  for  fear  ol  losing 
popularity,  as  ttie  prople  were  rapidly 
coining  over  to  the  Bishop's  side,  thinking 
he  was  treated  with  injustice,  the  Govern- 
ment come  round,  and  a  Roy^  Charter 
enabling  the  College  to  confer  degrvee  won 
obtajned.  So  after  an  induoibitahle  perse, 
verance  of  GFty-one  years,  and  a  bitter 
cnntiat  of  twenty-Bve  at  least  o[  that  period, 
the  great  object  for  which  the  good  Bishop 
wsnt  to  Canada  was  realized  ;  and  Trinity 
CoUege  now  stands  at  the  summit  oE  sound 
Khgious  education   in  Ciiuada,    while  tht 


see  that  in  1B03  Bishop  Strochan  was  ona 
of  the  five  solitary  clenTmen  then  settled 
m  all  Upper  Canada.  In  IB^  there  weca 
nineteen.  In  1839,  when  he  became  Bishop 
of  Toronto,  the  Church  had  about  65.  la 
1858  there  ware  about  190,  and  tlia 
number  is  still  increasing.  Up  to  1863 
the  clergy  b^  been  allowed  small  stipend* 
by  the  two  great  church  societies  in  England 

Gospel  i 
forPror 

_  famed  them  not  to  de- 
pend much  longer  on  their  assistance,  as  so 
many  new  colonies  had  grown  up  that  they 
must  druii  the  old  ones.  In  1845  the  clerffj 
reserves  began  to  yield  something,  and  tba 
revenue  incceased  so  rapidly  that  the  other 
sectaries  began  to  lood  to  theif  interests. 
The  Bishop  bad  been  indeed  contending 
with  them  from  1817,  but  as  no  adraDtsge, 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  was  derived 
till  1845,  they  did  not  make  much  pn^ren. 
After  this  period  Bishop  IStrachan  and  hii 
adherents  were  assail«i  every  session  of 
Parliament,  and  as  the  Home  Government 
became  lux  and  less  friendly  to  the  church, 
they  lost  ground.  In  May  1853  the  British 
Parliament  [lasaed  an  Act,  virtuidly  con- 
fiscating the  Clergy  Reserves,  and  merely 
reserving  a  life  interest  to  the  clergy.  This 
act  was  adopted  by  the  Provincial  Parlia- 
ment i  but  as  the  Bishop  and  the  church 
party  oppueeil  the  proceedings  with  as  much 
energy  as  they  were  able,  there  was  a  clause 
inserted  in  tne  new  act,   permitting    the 

value,  and  thua  save  the  churchfrom  perish- 


s  the  in 


objec 


.  osperity.  Hear  what  the 
worthy  old  iirelate,  now  a  nonogenarian, 
■ays  of  his  College  in  a  letter  to  his  dear 
fneud,  the  late  Professor  fluncan,  of  St 
Anilrewii.  dated  October  1857  ;— "  I  truat 
it  (the  College)  will  remiun  For  many  gene- 
rations, and  I  may  fairly  claim  it  for  my 
own  child,  for  when  I  commenced  operations 
in  its  behalf  (Kind's  College)  our  own 
people  thought  it  fully,  and  when  I  dater- 
uined  to  proceed  to  En^dand  many  thought 
me  getting  mad  to  undenahe  such  a  work 
at  my  tame  of  life,  but  by  Gud  s  blessing  I 
have  triumphed  as  respects  the  progress  of 
the  CJincch."    Making  a  genenl  renun^  we 


It  was  a  ditfiL-ult  job,  and  required  much 
exertion,  and  a  uoMe  manifestation  on  the 
part  of  tiie  clergy  it  was.  The  bargun  was 
that  every  cl'rgyman  should  be  insured  in 
his  full  sti|>end  during  Lfe— the  advantags 
lieing  that  they  were  able  to  purchase  avail- 
able  stocks  at  a  large  discount.  By  thia 
procedure  cautioualy  continued,  they  gradu- 
ally lessened  the  difTen^nce  between  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  up  the  church  in  ber  la- 
tcijrity  about  £10,000  per  annum,  and  the 
iiiterrat  acoruiog    fnim  the 

thatdirfert ._ 

£2U0U,  which  it  was  hope.1  woul 
moile  up.  Hence  the  church  prt 
r  integrity  as  she^as  when  tba  a 


he  church  party,  with 
I,  expected  in  a  abort 


Qsble 


ii  open  I 


as  rapidly  OS  bef on..    __ 

'hole,  the  venerable  Bishop  succeeded 
._  .  jtablishing  a  University  belonging  to 
the  church,  aa  he  oriinnally  intenJeiL  Ha 
placed  the  church  on  a  firm  foundation,  in- 
-     ■    '  —       >  -  -   tall  into  ruin. 
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^6  procured  for  her  the  full  power  of  self- 

fovemment,  with  liberty  to  choose  her  own 
tishope,  and  to  enact  all  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  are  suitable  to  her  condition 
and  well-bein^.  In  all  this  the  chureh  in 
Upper  Canada  has  taken  the  lead  of  the 
other  Colonies,  who  are  now  following  her 
■teps,  and  even  in  England  her  proceedings 
are  applauded,  and  lessons  taken  from  the 
progress  she  has  made.  The  venerable 
Bishop,  on  the  verge  of  ninetv,  looks  back 
with  satisfaction  on  the  troubles  and  obsta- 
cles he  has  had  to  encounter  for  upwards  of 
half  a  century,  and  deems  himself  well  re- 
paid by  the  happy  issues  above  enumerated. 
Now  only  (1804)  he  begins  to  think  his 
mission  in  this  world  is  nearlv  completed, 
and  having  proceeded  with  firmness  and 

Serseverance  which  no  opposition  could 
aunt,  and  no  difficulty  ol^truct,  and  im- 
plored the  divine  biasing  on  all  his  endea- 
vours, he  leaves  the  whole  with  the  utmost 
confidence  under  the  care  and  protection  of 
an  all-seeing  Providence. 

STRANGE,  Sh"   Robert,    one  of  the 
most  eminent  historical  engravers  of  Europe, 
was  bom  in  Pomona,  one  of  the  Orkney 
Islands,    on    14th   July    1721.      He    was 
lineally  descended  from  Sir  David  Strang, 
a  younger  son  of  the  family  of  Strang^s  of 
Balcaskie,  in  the  East  of  Fife,  who  had 
nettled  in  Orkney  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation.   He  received  a  classical  education 
at  Kirkwall,  under  the  care  of  Mr  Murdoch 
Mackenzie,  teacher  there,    who    rendered 
essential  service  to  his  country  by  accurate 
surveys  of  the  Orkney  Islands  and  of  the 
British  and  Irish  coasts.    The  subject  of 
this  memoir  successively  applied  himself  to 
the  law  and  to  the  sea  before  his  talent  for 
sketching  pointed  out  the  propriety  of  mak- 
ing  art   his    profession.      Some   sketches 
shown  by  a  friend  to  Mr  Richard  Cooper, 
an  engraver  of  some  eminence  in    Edin- 
burgh, and  approved  by  him,  led  to  Mr 
Strange  being  placed  under  that  individual 
as  an  apprentice,  and  the  rapid  progress  he 
made  in  his  new  profession  soon  showed 
that  he  had  only  now  for  the  fir«t  time  fallen 
into  the  line  of  life    for   which    he    was 
destined  by  nature.     He  was  practising  his 
art  in  Edinburgh    on    his  own    account, 
when,  in  September  1745,  the   Highland 
army   took   possession    of  the  city.      Mr 
Strange  was  not  only  himself  well  inclined 
to  this  cause,  but  he  had  formed  an  attach- 
ment to  a  Miss  Lumisden,   who  had  the 
same  predilections.     These  circumstance 
with  his  local  notoriety  as  an  engraver, 
pointed  him  out  as  a  pro[>er  person  to  under- 
take a  print  of  the  young  chevalier.     While 
employed    on   this  worK,  his  lodgings    in 
Stewart's  Close  were  daily  resorted  to  by 
the  chief  officers  and  friends  of  the  prince, 
toother  with  manv  of  the  most   distin- 
guished ladies  attached  to  his  cause.     The 
portrait  when  completed  was  looked  upon 
as  a  wonder  of  art ;  and  it  is  still  entitled 
to  considerable  praise.    It  was  a  half  length 
in  an  oval  frame  on  a  stone  pedestaL  on 
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which  is  engraved — *'  Everso  miasus  laocnr- 
rere  seclo."  As  a  reward  for  his  services  he 
was  offered  a  place  in  the  finance  depart- 
ment of  the  prmce*8  army ;  or.  as  another 
account  stat^,  in  the  troop  of  Life  Guards, 
which,  partly  at  the  instigation  of  his 
mistress,  who  otherwise  threatened  to  with- 
draw her  favour  from  him,  he  accepted.  He 
therefore  served  through  the  remainder  of 
the  campaign.  Soon  after  the  battle  of 
Falkirk,  while  riding  along  the  shore,  the 
sword  which  he  carried  in  his  hand  was 
bent  by  a  ball  from  one  of  the  king's  vessels 
stationed  a  little  way  out  at  sea.  Having 
surmounted  all  the  perils  of  the  enterprise, 
he  had  to  skulk  for  his  life  in  the  Highlands, 
where  he  endured  many  hardships.  On  l^e 
restoration  of  quiet  times  he  ventured  back 
to  Edinburgh,  and  supported  himself  for 
some  time  by  drawing  portraits  of  the 
favourite  Jacobite  leaders,  which  were 
disposed  of  to  the  friends  of  the  cause  at  a 
guinea  each.  A  few,  also,  which  he  had 
destined  for  his  mistress,  and  on  that 
account  adorned  with  the  utmost  of  his 
skill,  were  sold  about  this  period  with  a 
heavy  heart  to  the  Earl  of  vVemvss,  from 
whom,  in  better  times,  he  vainly  enoeavoured 
to  purchase  them  back.  In  1747  he  rao- 
ceeded  to  London,  but  not  before  he  nad 
been  rewarded  for  all  his  distresses  bjr  ^e 
hand  of  Miss  Lumisden.  Without  waiting 
long  in  the  metropolis  he  went  to  Rouen, 
where  a  number  of  his  companions  in  the 
late  unfortunate  war  were  living  in  exile, 
and  where  he  obtained  an  ordinary  prize 
given  by  the  Academy.  He  afterwards 
resided  for  some  time  at  Paris,  where  he 
studied  with  great  assiduity  under  the  cele- 
brated Le  Bas,  who  taught  him  the  use  of 
the  dry  needle.  In  1751  he  returned  to 
London,  and  settled  as  an  engpraver,  devot- 
ing himself  chiefly  to  historical  subjects, 
which  he  handled  m  so  masterly  a  manner 
that  he  soon  attracted  considerable  notice. 
In  1759,  when  he  had  resolved  to  visit  Italy, 
for  his  further  improvement,  Mr  Allan 
Ramsay  intimated  to  him  that  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Earl  of  Bute  if  he  would  undertake  the 
engraving  of  two  portraits  which  he  had 

i'ust  painted  for  these  eminent  personages. 
At  Strange  refused,   on   the  plea  of  his 
visit    to    Italy,    which    would     thus    be 

Eut  off  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
e  is  said  to  have  thus  lost  the  favour 
of  the  royal  preceptor,  which  was  after- 
wards of  material  disadvantage  to  him, 
although  the  King  ultimately  approved  of 
his  conduct,  on  the  ground  that  the  portraits 
were  not  worthy,  as  works  of  art,  of  being 
commemorated  by  him.  Mr  Strange  set 
out  for  Italy  in  1760,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  tower  visited  Naples,  Florence,  and 
other  distinguished  seats  of  the  arts.  He 
was  everywhere  treated  with  the  utmost 
attention  and  respect  by  persons  of  every 
rank.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Academies  of  Rome,  Florence,  and  Bologna, 
and  Professor  of  the  Royal  Academy  at 
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Pamu.  His  poitnut  wm  introduced  bj 
Roffknelli,  unnngBt  thou  of  otber  distin- 
guished  engraven,  into  a  punting  on  tbs 
ceiling  o(  U»t  room  in  the  Vatican  library, 
where  the  engraviDgB  are  kepC  He  had 
alto  ibe  diatingiusheil  honour  of  being  per- 
mitted to  erect »  sca&old  in  one  of  the  rtuma 
of  that  QutgDificent  palace,  foe  the  purpose 
of  taking  a  drawing  of  tba  Paroauus  of 
Raphael ;  a  favour  not  fvevinualy  granted 
tor  many  years  to  any  petitianii^  artiit. 
And  BQ  aparbmeDt  was  asumi^  for  hii 
own  abode  while  engaged  in  tbia  employ- 
ment. A  siuiilar  honour  was  conferred 
upon  bim  at  the  Palace  of  the  King  of 
Naples^  where  he  wished  to  copy  a  celubia- 
ted  painting  bj  Schiduni.  Mr  Strange'i 
drawings  were  in  cnlourod  crayons,  an  in 
TentioD  of  his  owD,  and  they  were  admired 
by  all  who  saw  them.  He  subsequently 
engraved  prints  on  a  sgilendid  scale  from 
alwut  fifty  of  the  paintings  which  he  had 
thus  copied  in  Italy.  The  aubseiguent  part 
of  the  hfe  of  Mr  Strange  nas  spent  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  did  not  acquire  the  favour  of 
the  Court  till  178T,  when  ho  was  knighted. 
A  letter  by  him  to  Lord  Bute,  reSecting  < 
some  instances  of  persecution  which 
thought  he  traced  to  that  nobleman,  a 
peaied  in  1T75,  and  was  BubsequL-ntly  pi 
fixed  to  an  "  Inquiry  into  the  Rise  and  f 
tabliihmeut  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Lo_ 
don."  This  was  proroked  from  his  pen  by 
a  law  of  that  institution  against  the  adi"" 
BOQ  of  engi&vinKS  into  the  eihibitii 
After  a  life  sgient  in  the  active  exarci» 
bis  professional  talents,  ho  died  of  .... 
asthmatical  comjilaint  on  the  Gth  of  July 
1791!,  leaving,  besiiiea  his  lady,  a  daughter 
and  three  sons.  Sir  Robert  has  been  de- 
»cribed  by  his  surviving  friends  as  one  of 
the  most  amiable  and  virtuous  of  men,  as  be 
was  unquestionably  amoDe  the  moat  able  in 
his  own  peculiar  walk.  He  was  unassum- 
ing, benevolent,  and  hberal.  His  industry 
was  equally  remarkable  with  his  talent-  In 
the  coldest  seasons,  when  health  pennitted 
him,  he  went  to  work  with  the  dawn,  and 
the  longest  day  was  too  short  to  fatigue  his 
hand.  Even  the  most  mechanical  parts  of 
Ida  labours  be  would  generally  perform  him- 
■elt,  choosing  rather  to  undergo  a  drudgety 
•o  uninitaUe  to  hia  talents,  than  trust  to 
otban.  UU  remuns  were  interred  in 
Covent  Garden  church-yard. 

STUART,  FBiKOIS,  Earl  of  Moray, 
The  f  AifiLT  or.— Tbo  Earld.im  of  Moraj 
bcname  vested  in  the  Crown  of  Scotland  by 
the  forfeiture  of  Archibald  Douglas,  Earl  of 
Mony,  In  1455,  and  it  remained  dormant 
tin  the  reign  of  James  IV.,  wbo,  by  letten 
patnit,  dated  30tb  June  1501,  conferred  it 
opon  Jtmus  Stuart,  his  natural  son,  by  the 
Hon.  Janet  Kennedy,  the  Ijird  Kennedy's 
(Unghtei;  but  this  nobleman  dying  ndthout 
maleisiaeinlG44  (bis  only  child,  Mary,  being 
— ~'""'  *o  John,  Master  of  BudioD),  the 


Earldom  again  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and 
was  iseMnted  by  Queen  Mary,  in  1648,  to 
GeoiKe,  Ewl  of  Huntljr,  High  ChuwMllor 


of  Scotland ;  Her  Majee^  recalling  that 
grant,  however,  was  graciously  pleued  to 
bestow  the  Earldom    30tb  January   1661, 


unon  James  Stuart,  ivior  of  St  Andrews, 
tllegitimate  son  of  James  V.,  by  Maigaret, 
daughter  of  John,  Lord  Enkine,  ancl 
natural  brother  to  Her  Majesty.  Thi* 
nobleman  played  subaequeDtly  a  conspicu- 
ous part  as  Itegeut  of  ScotUnd,  when  th« 
unhappy  Queen  was  compelled  to  eurreoder 
her  crown  in  her  infant  son,  James  VI, 
His  Ixirdship  married,  in  IStJl,  Anne, 
daughter  of  William  Keith,  Earl  Mariwhal, 
and  by  that  lady  had  two  daught«n ; 
Elizabeth,  married  to  tjir  James  Stuart, 
son  of  James,  Loni  Doune ;  and  Margarel, 
married  to  Francis,  ninth  Karl  of  Enol 
— (of  the  first  Earl's  career  wo 
separate  sketch) — he  was  auoceeded 
elderst      '  .      .  ^    .      ■      .. 


d  Karl,  who,  through 
the  King's  mediation,  was  reconciUed  to  his 
father's  murderer,  and  was  married,  in 
lUOl,  to  that  nobleman's  daughter,  the  Lady 
Anne  Gordon,  by  whom  he  had  one  son, 
James,  his  successor,  and  a  daughter,  Mar- 
garet, married  to  Sir  James  Urant,  of 
(iront.  His  Lordship  accompanied  Jamea 
VI.  into  England,  and  got  a  new  investi- 
ture of  the  whole  Earldom  of  Moruy  (o 
himself  and  his  heirs  male,  17th  April  1611, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Here  pass- 
ing over  several  succeeding  Earls,  we  coma 
to  Francis,  the  ninth  Earl,  K.T.,  son  ot 
Francis,  the  eighth  Eart,  and  of  Jane,  eldert 
daughter  of  John,  twelfth  Lord  Grey.  His 
Loi^sbip  was  bom  2d  Februai?  1771 ; 
married,  first,  28th  February  1795,  Lucy, 
I  daughter  of  General  John  bcott,  of 
mie,  county  of  Fife,  by  whom  he  bad 

. . . .,  Francis,  who  nucoeeded  hie  father  oa 
tenth  Earl  on  IZtb  Januoi?  IStS,  and  dying 
'-[  1859,  was  succeeded  by  fiis  brother,  Jului, 

le  present  EarL 

STUART,  JoEB,  twelfth  Earl  of  Moray, 
Lord  Doune,  Baron  St  Colme,  (Lord  Stuart 
of  Castle  Stuart,  179IJ)  bom  1797,  son 
of  Francis,  tenth  Earl  of  Moray,  who 
"  '  -1  ISia  His  Lordship  succeeded 
;ber  Francis,  late  Earl  of  Moray,  in 
The   father   of    the   present  Eori 

J,     first,     in    1795,     Lucy,    second 

daughter  of  General  John  Scott  of  Bal- 
comie,  by  whom  he  had  the  late  Earl  and 
the  present ;  second,  in  1801,  Mugoret  (died 
1S37),  daughter  of  Sir  Philip  Ain^ie;  issue, 
Archibald,  and  Geoige.  and  Ladies  Jane, 
Margaret  Jane,  Ann  Grace,  and  Louisa. 
Presumptive  heir  to  the  title,  his  bivther, 
the  Hon.  Archibald  Stuart 

STUAKT,  JAMEH,  first  Earl  ot  Monn-, 

as  celebrated  in  Scottish  bistory  by  Uis 
tjtle  of  the  "Good  Regent."  'The  precise 
year  ot  his  birth  is  not  certainly  known  ;  but 
'bere  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  tbia 
!vent  took  place  in  1533.  A^veably  to 
jhe  policy  which  James  V.  pursued  with 
regud  to  all  his  sons,  that  of  [SDviding 
them  with  benefices  in  the  church  whilo  they 
were  yet  in  infancy,  that  he  mi^ht  appro- 
priate thsir  revenues  during  Uuu  nonage^ 
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the  Priory  of  8t  Andrews  was  amigned  to 
the  Bubjtiot  of  tbb  memoir  when  be  was 
only  in  his    third  year.      Of   hia    earlier 
years  we  have  no  particalars,  neither  have 
we  any  information  on  the  subject  of  his 
education;    The  first  remarkable  notice  of 
bim  occurs  in  1548,  when  Scotland  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Lonla  Grey,  D.  Wilton,  and 
Clinton,  the  one  by  land  and  the  other  by 
Bea.    The  latter  having  mjwie  a  descent  on 
the  coast  of  Fife,  the  young  Prior,  then  only 
fifteen,   who   lived  at  St  Andrews,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  determined  little 
band  of  patriots,  waylaid  the  invaders,  and 
drove  them  back  to  their  boats,  with  great 
slaughter.     Shortly  after  this   he  accom- 
pauicd  his  unfortunate  sister.  Queen  Mary, 
then  a  child,  to  France,  whither  a  party  of 
the  Scottish  nobles  SJ*nt  her  at  once  for 
safety,  and  for  the  benefits  of  the  superior 
education    which    that    country  afforded. 
The  Prior,  however,  did  not  remain  long 
in  France  on  this  occasion,  but  he  seems  to 
have   been    in  the    practice  of    repairing 
thither  from  time  to  time  during  sevenJ 
years  after.     At  this  period  he  does  not 
appear    to    have    taken    any    remarkable 
interest  in  national  affairs.      In  addition  to 
the  Priory  of  St  Andrews,  he  acquired  that 
of  Pittenweem,  besides  acceptmg  the  Priory 
of  Mascon  in  France  in  commendam.      For 
these  favours  of  the  French  Court  he  took  an 
oath  of  fealty  to  Po|w  Paul  III.  in   1544. 
From  the  year  1548,  when  the  Prior  defeated 
the  English  troops  under  Lord  Clinton,  till 
1557,  there  occured  nothing  in  his  history, 
with  the  exception  of  the  circumstance  of 
bis  accompanying  his  sister  Mary  to  France, 
worthy  of  any  particular  notice.      In  the 
latter  year,  accompanied  by  his  brother. 
Lord  Kobert  Stuart,  Abbot  of  Holyrood, 
be  made  an  incursion  into  England  at  the 
head  of  a  small  force,  but  without  effecting 
any  very  important  service,  or  doing  much 
injury  to  the  enemy.      In  the  same  year  he 
proceeded  to  Paris  to  witness  the  ceremony 
of  marriage  between  the  young  Queen  of 
Scotland  and  the  Dauphin  of  France,  having 
been  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners 
on  the  part  of  the  former  kingdom  for  that 
occasion.     Soon  after  the  celebration  of  the 
marriage,  the  Prior  solicited  from  ISIary 
the  Earldom  of  Moray,  but  this  request,  by 
the  advice  of  her  mother,  the  Queen  Re- 
gent,    she    refused ;    and    althou^     she 
qualified  the  refusal  by  an  offer  of  a  Bishop- 
ric either  in  France  or  England  instead,  it 
is  said  that  from  this  circumstance  pro- 
ceeded in  a  great  measure  his  subsequent 
hostility  to  the  Regent's  government.    Dur- 
ing the  struggles  between  the  Queen  Regent 
and  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  the 
Prior  who  had  first  taken  i)art  with  the 
former,  but  latterly  with  the  Lords,  gradu- 
ally acquired  by  his  judicious  conduct  and 
general  abilities  a  very  high  degree  of  con- 
sideratidh  in  the  kingdom.     He  was  by  far 
the  most  potent  party  after  John  Knox  in 
establishing  the  reformed  religion.   Having 
now  abMidoned  the  clerical  character,  hei 
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was,  soon  after  the  death  of  the  Qaeen 
Regent,  which  happened  in  June  1560.  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Articles, 
and  in  the  following  3'ear  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  a  council  of  the  nobility  to  pro- 
ceed to  France  to  invite  Mary,  whose  nus- 
band  was  now  dead,  to  return  to  Scotland. 
This  commission  he  executed  with  much 
judgment  and  with  much  tenderness  to- 
wards his  ill-fated  relative,  having,  much 
against  the  inclination  of  those  by  whom  he 
was  deputed,  insisted  on  the  young  Queen's 
being  permitted  the  exercise  of  her  own  re- 
ligion, after  she  should  have  ascended  the 
throne  of  her  ancestors.     On  Mary's  assum- 
ing the  reins  of  Government  in  her  native 
land,  the  Prior  took  his  place  beside  her 
throne,  as  her  confidant,  prime  minister, 
and  adviser,  and  by  his  able  and  judicious 
conduct,  carried  her  safely  and  triumphantly 
through  the  first  act  of  her  stormy  reign. 
He  swept  the  borders  of  the  numerous  bands 
of  free-Dooters  with  which  they  were  infes- 
ted.     He    kept    the    enemies    of    Mary's 
dynasty  in  abeyance,  strengthened  the  at- 
tachment of  her  friends,  and  by  his  vigil- 
ance, promptitude,   and  resolution,   made 
those  who  did  not  love  her  government 
learn  to  fear  its  resentment.     For  these 
important  services,  Mary,   whose  impUcit 
confidence  he  enjoyed,   first  created    him 
Tiieutenant  of  the  Borders,  and  afterwards 
Earl  of  Mar.     Soon  after  his  creation,  the 
Earl    marricil    the    Lady^    Agnes    Keith, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  Manschal     The  cere- 
mony was  publicly  performed  in  the  Church 
of  St  Giles,  Edinburgh,  with  a  pomp  which 
greatly  offended  the  reformers.     The  Earl- 
dom which  the  Prior  had  just  obtained 
from  the  gratitude  of  the  Queen  having 
been    claimed    by    Lord    Erekine    as    his 
peculiar  right,  the  claim  was  admitted,  and 
the  Prior  resigned  both  the  title  and  the 
property  attached  to  it ;  but  was  soon  after 
gratified  by  the  Earldom  of  Murray,  which 
had  long  been  the  favourito  object  of  his 
ambition.    Immediately  after  his  promotion 
to  this  dignity,  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  a  dis- 
appointed competitor  for  the  power  and 
popularity  which    Murray    had  obtained, 
and  for  the  favour  and  confidence  of  the 
Queen,  having  been  proclaimed  a  rebel  for 
various    overt   acts    of    insubordination, 
originating  in  his  hostility  to  the  Earl ;  the 
latter,  equally  prompt,  vigorous,  and  effi- 
cient in  the  field  as  at  the  Council  Board, 
led  a  small  army,  hastily  summoned  for 
the  occasion,  against  Huntly,  whom  he  en- 
countered at  the  head  of  his  adherents  at  a 
place  called  Corrichie.     A  battle  ensued, 
and  the  Earl  of  Murray  was  victorious.   In 
this  engagement  he  displayed  singular  pru- 
dence, skill,  and  intrepidity,  and  a  military 
genius,  which  proved  him  to  be  as  able  a 
soldier  as  he  was  a  statesman.     On  the  re- 
moval of  Huntly — for  this  powerful  enemy 
died  suddenly  and  immediately  after  the 
battle,  although  he  had  received  no  wound, 
and  his  eldest  son  perished  on  the  scafiTola 
at  Aberdeen— Murray  remained  in  undis- 
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puted  poaseuion  of  tha  chief  authority  ia 
the  kingdom,  next  to  thsc  of  the  soTemgn  ; 
and  the  history  of  ScotUnd  doea  not  pre- 
sent an  instajice  vihere  a,  BimJIar  autharit; 
was  more  wisely  or  mora  jvidicioualy  em- 
ployed. The  confidence,  however,  amount- 
inK  eren  Ui  affection  which  had  hitherto 
■ubeialud  between  Murray  and  hia  sovenisn, 
was  now  about  to  be  intwruplwi  and  finally 
annihilated.  The  fiiat  step  agunat  this  un- 
happy change  of  aentiment  was  occasioced 
by  the  Queen's  marriage  with  Darnley.  To 
this  marriage  Murray  was  uot  at  first  aTerso ; 
nay,  he  rather  promoted  it :  but  peraonal 
ioBulta,  which  the  vanity  and  weakness  of 
Damley  induced  him  to  offer  to  Murray, 
together  with  an  offensive  behaviour  on  the 
part  uf  bis  father,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  pro- 
duced in  the  haughty  statesman  that  hostility 
to  the  connection,  which  not  only  desttoyea 
the  good  uuderatimding  between  him  and  the 
Queen,  but  converted  him  into  an  open  and 
undis^ised  enemy.  His  irritation  on  this 
occasion  was  further  increased  by  Mary's 
imprudently  evincing,  in  several  instances, 
a  disposition  to  favour  some  of  his  most 
inveterate  enemies  ;  and  among  these,  the 

time  before  conspireil  against  bis  life.  In 
this  frame  of  mind.  Murray  not  only  obsti- 
nately refused  hia  consent  to  the  proposed 
marriage  of  Mary  to  Damley,  but  um- 
mately  had 


^ ,   the   prime    mover,  MmetiiiMi 

secretly  and  BometinieB  openly,  ot  » 
faction  opposed  to  the  Government 
of  Mary,  ami  whose  object  eridentlr 
sas  to  overthrow  her  power  and  toestabliSD 
their  owo  in  its  stead.  To  this  end,  indeetL 
them  of  Murray  and  his  confederatea  would 
aeem  to  have  been  long  steadily  directed, 
and  the  unguarded  and  inconuderato 
conduct  of  the  Queen  enabled  them  speedily 
to  attain  their  object.  Tbe  murder  ot 
Damley  and  the  subsequent  marriage  of 
Mary  to  Bothwell  had  the  twofold  effect  ot 
addiiiK  to  the  number  of  her  enemies  and  of 
increaaing  the  boatdity  of  tboee  who  alread* 
entertained  unfriendly  sentimenta  towards 
her.  The  result  was  that  she  was  finaUj 
dethroned,  and  conEned  a  prisoner  ia 
Lnchleven  Castle,  and  the  Earl  of  Murrav 
was  appoinlixi  Regent  of  Scotland.  With 
this  dignity  he  was  invested  on  the  2ad 
August  1567  ;  but  whatever  objection  may 
be  u^ed  acainst  his  conduct  nrevioos  and 
relative  to  hie  elevation,  or  the  line  of  policy 
he  pursued  when  seeking  the  attainment  ot 
'^Sis    ambition,    there  can   be  none  urged 
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Elace  Co  place  by  Mary  in  person,  at  the 
ead  of  a  superior  force,  he  iled  into  Eng- 
land, together  with  a  number  of  his  fol. 
lower*  and  adherents,  and  remained  there 
for  several  months.  During  bis  expatria- 
tion, however,  a  total  change  ot  affwrs  took 
place  at  the  Court  of  Holyrood.  The  vun 
and  weak  Damley,  wrought  upon  by  the 
frienda  of  Murray,  became  jealous,  not  of 
the  vurtue,  but  of  the  power  of  tlie  Queen, 
Bod  impatiently  sought  for  uncontrolled 
anthority.  In  this  spirit  be  was  prevailed 
upon  by  tha  enemies  ot  his  consort  to  leajfue 
himself  with  Murrsy  and  the  baniahed 
lorda  who  were  with  bim.  The  first  step 
of  the  eonapiralors  was  the  murder  of 
Rinio,  the  Queen's  Secretary  ;  the  next  to 
recall  on  their  own  responaibility,  sanctioned 
Iw  Damley,  of  the  expatriated  nobleman, 
who  arrived  in  Edinburgh  on  the  9th  March 
1566,  twenty-four  hours  alter  the  asaassina- 
tion  of  the  unfortunate  Italian.  Although 
Murray's  retum  had  taken  place  without  ^e 
(Queen's  consent,  she  was  very  snon  recon- 
ciled to  that  event,  and  was  induced  to 
receive  bim  again  apparently  into  favour. 
'Whatever  sincerity,  however,  there  was  in 
this  weming  reconciliation  on  the  part  of 
the  Queen  there  appears  to  be  good  reason 
for  behoving  that  there  was  but  little  of  that 
feeling  on  the  aide  of  Murray,  for,  from 
tbis  period,  he  may  be  distinctly  traced, 
notwithstsndiDg  of  occasional  instances  of 
mpptnmt  attaoluiient  to  the  intenats  of  the 


against  the  system  of  government  ha 
adopted  and  acted  upon  when  placed  in 
He    procured  the    enactment    of 


many  wise  and  salutary  laws,  dispensed 
juatice  with  an  unequal  hand,  kept  down 
tbe  turbulent  and  factiouB,  restored  internal 
trannuihty  and  personal  safety  to  the 
people,  and  in  every  publio  act  of  his 
authority  discovered  a  sincere  desire  tor 
the  welfare  of  hia  country.  Btill  tha 
Regent  was  yet  more  feared  and  respected 
than  loved.  He  had  many  powerful 
enemies,  while  the  Queen,  though  a  cap- 
tive, had  atill  many  and  powerful  friends. 
These,  having  succeeded  in  effecting  hot 
liberation  from  Lochleven,  muaterea  in 
arms,  and  took  the  Geld  in  great  force,  with 
the  view  of  reatoring  her  to  her  throne 
With  his  usual  preceuce  of  mind,  fortitude, 
and  energy,  the  Regent  calmly,  bi^ 
promptly,  prepared  to  meet  the  coming 
Btorm ;  and,  in  place  of  demitting  the 
Regency,  as  he  had  been  required  by  tha 
Queen  to  do,  he  determined  on  repelling 
force  by  force.  Having  mustered  an  army 
of  three  thousand  men,  he  encountered  ths 
forces  of  the  Queen,  which  consisted  of 
double  that  number,  at  Langside,  and 
totally  routed  them ;    his  cool,  calculating 


their  numerical  superiority.  This  victory 
the  Regent  instantly  followed  up  by  the 
most  dt-cisive  nkeasuroa.  He  attacked  and 
deatroyed  all  the  caatles  and  atrongholdi  of 
the  nobles  and  gentlemen  who  had  joined 
the  Queen,  and  mfused  a  yet  stron^r  and 
n.,i~  Ai^i^y^i^gi  spirit  into  the  adnunistrk- 


After  the  Queen's  flight  to  England,  i 
Segent.  with  some  othere,  was  summol 
to   York   hy  Bliiabeth,  to   bMr  i" 
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against  her  in  a  trial  which  had  been  insti- 
tuted by  the  latter,  to  ascertain  Mary's 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  crime  of  Daniley's 
murder.  The  Regent  obeyed  the  summons, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  give  the  most  un- 
q^ualified  testimony  against  his  unhappy 
Bister.  Having  performed  this  ungenerous 
part,  he  left  the  unfortunate  Queen  in  the 
nanus  of  her  enemies,  and  returned  to  the 
administration  of  the  aflairs  of  that  king- 
dom, of  which  he  was  now  uncontroll^ 
master.  The  proud  career,  however,  of 
this  willy,  but  ahle  politician,  this  stern,  but 
just  ruler,  was  now  soon  to  be  darkly  and 
suddenly  closed.  While  passing  on  horse- 
back through  the  streets  of  Linlithgow,  on 
the  23d  of  January  1570,  he  was  firea  at 
from  a  window  by  James  Hamilton  of 
Bothwellhaugh,  nephew  to  the  Archbishop 
of  St  Andrews.  Tlie  ball  passed  through 
hid  body,  but  did  not  instantly  prove  fatal. 
Having  recovered  from  the  first  shock  of 
the  wound,  he  walked  to  his  lodgings,  but 
expired  a  little  before  midnight,  being  at 
the  period  of  his  death  in  the  thirty-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  Hamilton's  hostility  to  the 
Regent  proceeded  from  severities  with  which 
the  latter  had  visited  him  for  having  fought 
under  the  Queen  at  Langside,  and  for  in- 
flulting  his  wife«|  The  assassin  escai>ed  to 
France,  where  ho  died  a  few  years  after- 
wards. 

STUART,  James,  Esq.  of  Duneam,  was 
bom  in  the  year  1775,  ana  died  at  his  house. 
Netting  Hill,  near  London,  on  the  3d  No- 
vember 1849,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year. 
Mr  Stuart,  about  forty  years  ago,  figured 
prominently  among  the  Edinburgh  Whigs. 
He  was  a  keen  politician,  whose  name  was 
closely  associated  with  the  progress  of 
Liberal  principles  in  that  city.  He  was  much 
esteemed  among  his  friends,  but  his  zeal 
and  impetuosity,  esj^cially  in  jwlitical 
affairs,  rendered  him  a  conspicuous  mark 
for  his  political  opponents.  The  fatal  duel 
which  he  had  with  Sir  Alexander  Bos  well 
in  1822  constitutes  a  memorable  passage  in 
our  political  annals.  This  unhappy  affair 
arose  out  of  accidental  disclosures,  which  at 
the  time  were  C()nsidered  to  leave  neither 
party  any  alternative  save  a  hostile  raeetin;j. 
Sir  Alexander  felt  that  he  had  directed  his 
irony  against  Mr  Stuart  with  too  keen  an 
edge  to  allow  any  room  for  an  apologv  con- 
sistent with  his  honour,  and  Mr  Stuart, 
who  had  been  upbraided  at  the  time  as  a 
coward,  now  that  he  had  discovered  that 
the  shafts  came  from  no  underling  of  the 
opi^osite  party,  considered  himself  con- 
strained to  demand  satisfaction,  although 
he  gave  Sir  Alexander  the  option  of  con- 
fessing that  it  was  '  *  a  bad  joke. "  He  could 
go  no  farther  in  the  path  of  accommodation, 
and  Sir  Alexander,  from  the  cause  we  have 
stated,  saw  that  he  could  not  with  sincerity 
accept  the  compromise  offered.  After  the 
melancholy  event,  Mr  Stuart  proceeded  to 
France,  but  intimated  that  he  would  sur- 
render to  take  his'trial,  which  he  did  in  July 
1822,  and  was  acquitted.  A  strong  sympathy, 
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and  shared  by  his  politicid  opponents, 

excited  towards  Mr  Stuart,  fund  the  duel 
had  a  sensible  effect  in  mitigating  tha 
asperity  of  the  two  leading  political  parties 
at  the  time.  Mr  Stuart,  who  was  proprietor 
of  the  estate  of  Duneam,  near  Abotiour. 
continued  to  reside  in  Edinburgh  for  several 
vears  after  the  above  occurrence,  following 
nis  professional  duties  as  a  writer  to  the 
signet.  But  his  affairs  eventu^y  became 
embarrassed,  and  he  left  this  country  for 
the  United  States  of  America.  On  his  re- 
turn to  England  he  published  his  travels  in 
America,  a  work  which  professed  to  be  only 
a  plain  detail  of  his  impressions  as  to  the 
political  and  domestic  institutions  of  that 
country,  but  was  favourably  received  at  tba 
time.  Mr  Stuart  also  acouired  an  intoest 
in  the  London  Courier  atter  it  had  ceased 
to  be  the  official  organ  of  the  Liverpo<4 
Administration.  A  few  years  after  the  ad- 
vent of  his  political  friends  to  office,  he  was 
appointed  an  inspector  of  factories,  wbdch 
omco  beheld  until  his  death.  Mr  Stuart  was 
married  to  the  sister  of  the  Late  Sir  Robert 
Mowbray  of  Cockairney,  who  survives  him. 
They  had  no  children. 

STUARTS,  The  Royal  House  of.— 
The  misfortunes  of  the  royal  Stuarts  are 
quite  unprecedented.  Their  vicissitudes 
form  the  most  touching  and  romantic 
episode  in  the  story  of  sovereign  houses. 
Sprung  originally  from  a  Norman  ancestor, 
Alan,  Loni  of  Oswestry,  in  Shropshire, 
they  became,  almost  immediately  after  their 
settlement  in  North  Britain,  completely 
identified  with  the  nationality  of  their  new 
country,  and  were  associated  with  all  the 
bright  achievements  and  all  the  deep  calami- 
ties of  Scotland.  James  L,  sent  to  France 
by  his  father  to  save  him  from  the  animosity 
of  Albany,  was  unjustifiably  seized  by 
Henry  IV.  on  his  passage  ;  sum;red  eighteen 
years'  captivity  in  the  Tower  of  London  ; 
and  was  at  last  murdered  by  his  unde, 
Walter,  Earl  of  Atholl,  at  Perth.  James 
II.,  his  son,  fell  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
nine  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh  Castle,  being 
killed  by  the  accidental  discnarge  of  his  own 
artillery  which,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  joy, 
he  ordered  to  be  fired  in  honour  of  the 
arrival  of  one  of  his  own  Scottish  Earls 
with  a  reinforcement.  James  III.,  thrown 
into  ijrison  bv  his  rebellious  subjects,  was 
assassinated  by  the  confederated  nobility, 
involuntarily  headed  by  his  son,  the  Duke 
of  Rothsay,  who  became  in  consequenoe 
King  James  IV.  The  hereditary  mischance 
of  his  race  attended  the  fourth  James  to 
Flodden,  where  he  perished,  despite  of  all 
warning,  with  the  flower  of  the  Scotti^ 
chivalry.  His  son,  James  V.,  broken- 
hearted at  the  rout  of  Solwa^  Moss,  where 
his  army  surrendered  in  disgust,  without 
striking  a  blow,  to  a  vastly  mferior  force, 
took  to  his  bed,  and  never  rose  from  it 
again.  Just  before  he  breathed  his  last 
news  came  that  the  Qiieen  had  given  birth 
to  a  daughter.  ''Farewell!"  exclaimed 
pathetically  the  dying  monarch,  "  farewell 
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to  ScotUnd'a  crown  I  it  came  with  a  Uo, 
and  it  will  pan  with  &  Un.  "  Alas  !  slu  !" 
The  child  thus  bom  at  the  moment  fthaoat 
of  her  (ather'a  denth  woa  the  beautiful  and 
ill-ffttod  Mary  Stuart,  who,  after  nineteen 
yean  of  unwarranted  and  unmitigated  cap- 
tivity, was  beheaded  at,  FutbenDRhay 
CoBtle,  and  her  crandson,  tfa'e  royal  martyr, 
Charles  I.,  perished  in  hkc  manner  on  the 
■caffuld.  Omrla's  son.  James  II.,  forfeited 
the  prourlest  crown  in  Christendom,  and  hia 
*on'i  attempt  to  regain  it  brought  only 
death  and  destruction  to  the  ^aJluit  and 
loyal  men  that  ventured  life  and  fortune  in 
the  cause,  and  involred  bia  heir,  "Bonnie 
Prince  Charlie,"  in  perils  almost  inoredible. 
A  fuw  lines  more  are  all  that  are  required  to 
close  the  record  of  this  unfortunate  race. 
The  right  line  of  the  royal  Stuartn  termi- 
nated with  the  lata  Cardinal  York.  He 
was  (he  second  son  of  the  olil  Pretender, 
"  and  was  bom  at  Rome,  26th  March  172Q, 
where  he  was  baptised  by  the  name  of 
Henry  Benedict  Maria  Clemens.  In  1745 
he  went  to  Franca  to  head  an  anny  of 
19,000  men  assembled  at  Dunkirk  for  tbe 
invasinn  of  England,  but  the  .news  i^ 
CuUoden's  fatal  onteat  counteracted  the 
proposed  jilan.  Henry  Benedict  returned 
to  Kome,  and  excban''ing  the  sward  for  the 
priest's  stole,  was  msue  a  Cardinal  by  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.  Eventually,  after  the 
gipulsioQ  itt  Fim  VI.  by  tbe  French, 
Cardinal  York  Hed  from  bis  spleudid  resi- 
dences at  Rome  and  Frascati  to  Venice, 
infirm  in  health,  diatresaed  in  circumstancea, 
•nil  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  Beventy- 
five  yeaiB.  For  a  while  he  sulaistcd  on  the 
produce  of  some  silver  plate  which  he  had 
rescued  from  the  ruin  of  hia  projieity,  but 
■oon  privation  and  poverty  prtssed  upon 
him,  and  his  situation  became  so  deiilorable 
that  Sir  John  Coit  Hipjiitdey  deemed  it  right 
to  have  it  made  known  to  the  King  of 
Ensland.     George  the  Third  immediately 

Eve  orders  that  a  present  of  £:^OIXl  should 
remitted  to  the  last  of  tht  "' '-   — ■"- 
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, ._   Tliiahheralitywas  accepted,  aud 

scknbwlodged  by  tbe  Carlinal  in  terms  of 
sratitude,  and  made  a  ilve]i  impreaainn  on 
ftie  Papal  Court.  In  1810  Buihop  Low 
accompanied  the  Earl  of  Hordwicko  on  an 
•xcunion  to  tbe  West  Highlands.  Scdae 
>  staunch  Jacobite  (in  tbe  road  nn*  day, 
whom  he  knew,  he  wished  to  draw  him  out 
before  the  Earl.  Some  time  previous 
'King  George  hod  granted  the  annuity 
abuve  mentioned,  and  the  Biahop  requeeled 
the  Earl  to  tell  thia  piece  o(  news  to  hit 
Jacobite  friend  to  evince  the  kindly  feeliuR 
now  entertaine<l  by  tbe  reigning  family  for 
the  lost  of  tbe  unfortunate  race  of  Stuarts. 
Hie  Highlander  coutd  not  at  first  under- 
•famd  or  be  made  to  believe  the  tidings. 
The  Bishop  said:— "Thia  is  an  Enifhah 
nobloiiaii,  wboae  word  is  unqnesiionable." 


A.t  Inat,  the  Highlander,  fiading  hs  oould 


the  Cardinal  back  pairt  o'  his  ain  after  a^  " 
The  pension  Cardmal  York  continued  to 
receive  until  his  decease  in  June  IS07,at  tha 
a^e  of  eigbty-two-  From  the  time  he 
enteiHl  into  holy  orders  his  Eminence  took 
no  part  in  politica,  and  seems  to  have  laid 
oaide  all  worldlv  views.  The  only  exception 
to  thia  line  oC  conduct  was  hia  having 
medals  struck  at  hia  brother's  death  in  1788, 
bearing  on  the  face  a  representation  of  hia 
head  with  this  inscription  :—"  Uenricui 
NonuB  Jlagnie  Britannis  Rei ;  non  volun. 
tats  bomiallm,  sed  Dei  gratia."  With 
Cardinal  York  expired  alt  the  descemlanti 
it  Ring  James  tbe  Second  of  England,  and 


the 
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Plantogenet,  Tudor,  and  Stuart  thereupon 
vested,  by  inheritance  in  Charles  Emanuel 
IV.,  King  of  Sardinia,  who  was  eldest  soo 
of  Victor  Amodeua  III.,  the  grandson  o( 
Victor  Amadeus,  King  nS  Sardinia,  by  Anns 
hia  wife,  ilaughter  of  Henrietta,  Ducbesi  of 
Orleans,  daughter  of  Charies  I.,  King  of 
Enghind.  Charles  Emanuel  TV.  died  in 
1819,  and  was  succeeded  by  liis  brother, 
Victor  Emanuel  I.,  King  of  Sardinia, 
whose  eldest  daughter  and  cobeiives, 
Beatrice,  Duchess  of  Modena.  was  mother 
of  Francis  V.,  Duke  of  Modena,  and 
Emanuel  II..  King  of  Sanlinia,  who  sue 
ceeded  his  father,  Cbarlea  Albert,  and  on  the 
ITth  March  IfAl  took  upon  himself  the  atyls 
and  tide  of  King  of  Italy— is  Uu  preaent 
hiir  of  line  of  the  Boual  Houae  of  Stuart. 

srXJART,  Jaues.  the  I.  of  Scotland, 
was  bom  at  Dunfermline  in  13M.  Hs 
waa  the  son  of  King  Robert  tbo  III.,  • 
good  and  virtuous  Prince,  but  with  a 
timidity  and  incaolution  which  rendered  bil 
virtues  of  none  avail,  and  auch  that  enabled 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  to  acquira 
an  unlimited  inSuenceover  him.  Posstssed, 
by  hia  own  modcaly,  of  a  very  low  opinion 
of  his  own  abilities,  and,  by  the  obtrusive 
manners  of  tbe  Duke,  of  a  verjr  high  one  ot 
hit  talents,  Robert  suffered  his  brother  to 
usurp  the  whole  authority,  and  became  at 
length  so  habitually  to  be  governed  in  all 
things  by  him,  th;it  he  dared  nut  avow  hit 
own  sentiments,  ho weverdiffercut from  thoae 
of  tbe  Duke,  nor  interfere  in  the  deareat 
interestsofhisfamilyand  bis  heart.  Desire* 
increase  by  gratification,  and  the  wishes  of 
an  ambitious  man  are  never  satiahed  whilst 


with  that  regal  ^oirer  he  fully  enjoyed  by 
the  tameacmiescenceof  hia  brother,  but  he 
pantrd  for  the  regal  title  also  ;  and  though 
Robert  hail  two  suns,  who  stood  between 
him  and  the  throne,  be  determined  to  clear 
tbe  path  of  those  obstructions,  if  he  should 
mount  to  that  seat  of  honour  over  their 
dead  bodies.    David,  the  Prince  of  Scot- 

I.  was  a  lively  youth  of  great  ability; 

the  unnatural  authority  of  ma  uncle  waa 
irkiome  to  him,  and  he  peuetialed  throut^ 
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bifl  ambitioas  aima  and  objects,  but  it  was 
in  vain  that  he  laboured  to  open  his  fatiier's 
eyes  and  infuse  into  his  soul  sufficient  spirit 
to  shake  off  the  pernicious  ascendancy.   On 
the  other   hand,    Albany    discovered    the 
efforts   of  David,  and  dreaded    his   rising 
genius ;     but,     concealing     his     rancour, 
Ee     continuea     to     caress      the     Prince 
with    every  appearance  of  affection,  and 
introduced  to  his  acquaintance  some  young 
men,  his  creatures,  of  pleasing  manners, 
but  of  debauched  principles  and  insular 
lives.     Seduced  by  their  examj^Ie,  the  royal 
youth  was  drawn  into  some  irregularities 
and  excesses  which  the  Duke  represented 
to  the  King  in  the  strongest  and    most 
glaring  light,  heightened  by  all  the  colour- 
ings which  art  and  malice  could  suggest, 
what  were  nothing   more   than   youthful 
escapades.     He  pretended  an  anxietv  to 
prevent   him    disgracing  himself  ;  and   to 
facilitate  his  reformation,   he    represented 
the  absolute  necessity  of  confining  him,  a 
scheme  in  which  he  was  so  successful  that 
he  extorted  from  his  weak  father  an  unwill- 
ing order  for  his  being  confined  in  Falkland 
Castle,  under  the  immediate  care  and  in- 
spection of  his  uncle.     Thus  torn   by  his 
father's  abused  authoritv  from  those  friends 
whom  he  had  conciliated  by  his  pre-eminent 
merit  more  than  by  his  princely  rank,  the 
royal  youth  found  himself  in  the  hands  of 
his  most  inveterate  enemy,  and  surrounded 
bv  creatures  wholly  devoted  to  his  will. 
The  unhappy  Prince  saw  that  his  death  was 
determined  on,  but  he  little  anticipated  tbe 
cruel  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  effected. 
For  fifteen  dajrs  he  was  suffered  to  remain 
without  food,  under  the  charge  of  two  ruffians 
named  Wright  and  Selkirk,  whose  task  it 
was  to  watch  the  a^ony  of  their  victim  till  it 
ended  in  death.     It  is  said  that  for  a  while 
the  wretched  prisoner  was  preserved  in  a 
remarkable  manner  by  the  kindness  of  a 
poor  woman,  who,  in  passing  through  the 
garden  of  Falkland,  was  attracted  by  his 
groans  to  the  grated  window  of  his  dungeon, 
which  was  on  a  level  with  the  ^ound,  and 
thus  became  acquainted  with  his  state.     It 
was  her  custom  to  steal  thither  at  ni^ht, 
»nd  bring  him  food,  which  she  dropped  in 
the  shape  of  small  cakes  through  a  grating, 
whilst  ner  own  milk  was  the  only  way  he 
could  be  supplied  with  drink.     But  Wright 
and  Selkirk,  suspecting-  from  his  appear- 
ance that  he  had  some  secret  supply,  and 
having  watched  the  charitable  viRitant,  and 
detected    her    purpose,    the    Prince    was 
abandoned  to  nis  fate.     When  nature  at 
hust  sunk,  his  body  was  found  in  a  state  too 
horrible  to  be  described,  but  which  showed 
tiiat  in  the  extremities  of  hunger  he  had 
gnawed  and  torn  his  own  fiesh.     It  was 
then  carried  to  the  monastery  of  Lindores, 
and  there  privately  buried.     Great  as  was 
the  power  of  the  Duke,  and  much  as  all 
the  Court  feared  him,   yet  such   was  the 
genend  abhorrence  of  this  action,  which 
onfi  of  his  attendants  had  disclosed,  that 
there  were  not  wanting  some  who  informed 
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the  Eling  of  it.    He  was  inoenaed  without 
having  sufficient  spirit  to  call  to  acoount  and 
punish  his  brother,   but  he  was  at  least 
roused  to  a  care  of  his  remaining  son  James, 
then  about  eleven  years  old,  whom  he  de« 
termined  to   send    beyond    the    reach    of 
danger.     The  education  of  Prince  James 
was   early   confided  to  Henry  Wardlaw, 
Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  the  learned  and  ex- 
cellent Predate  to  whom  belongs  the  unfad- 
ing honour  of  being  the  founder  of  the  first 
University  of  Scotland,  that  of  St  Andrews, 
and  the  father  of  the  infant  literature  of 
his  country.     Sinclair,  Earl  of  Orkney,  and 
Sir  David  Fleming  of  Cumbernauld,  were 
the  barons  who  superintended  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Prince  in  martial  and  athletic 
exercises.      For   the   express    purpose    of 
saving  him  from  the  schemes  of  his  uncle, 
it  was  resolved  by  the  King,  in  1405.  to 
send  him  to  the  Court  of  Charles  the  Yl.  of 
France,  where  he  might  at  once  be  safer  in 
person,  and  receive  an  education  superior 
to  what  could  be  obtained  at  that  time  in 
his  own    country.      With    this  view  the 
young  Prince  was  privately  conducted  to 
East  Lothian,  and  embarked  on  board  a 
vessel  at  the  Bass  along  with  the  Earl  of 
Orkney  and  a  small  party  of  friends.     It 
would    appear    that  he  then  escaped  his 
uncle  bv  a  ver^  narrow  chance,   as    Sir 
David  Fleming,  in  returning  from  the  place 
of  embarkation,  was  set  upon  at  Long  Her- 
mandstone  by  the  retainers  of  Albany,  and 
cruelly  slain.     The  yc)ung  Prince  pursued 
his  voyage  towards  France,  furnished  with 
letters  of  recommendation,  not  only  to  the 
French  Ministry,  but  also  to  the  King  of 
England,  Henry    the  IV.,  then  on    the 
throne,    in  case    the    Prince    should    be 
driven     into     any    part     of     his     terri- 
tories    by     stress     of     weather.       Use- 
less    precaution !       Albany     had     long 
maintained     the     most      friendly      corre- 
spondence with  Henry,   who,   he  trusted, 
would   assist  him    in    the   usurpation    he 
meditated.      It  was  ever  the  ungenerous 
policy  of  England  to  foment  the  disputes, 
widen  the  breaches,  and  heighten  the  distress 
of  this  unhappy    kingdom.      Henry    was 
apprise*!  of  this  voyage  of  the  Prince.     It 
is,  indeed,  too  probable  the  master  of  the 
vessel  had  his  instructions,  who,  taking  the 
advantage  of  the  sea  sickness  which  much 
incommoded  James,  made  that  a  pretence 
for  landing  him  on  the  English  shore.     His 
arrival    was    instantly    known ;    he    was 
seized,  carried  to  King  Henry,  and  com- 
mitted   prisoner   to    the    Tower    in    open 
violation  of  a  truce  which  then  subsisted 
between  the  two  nations,  while  to  all  those 
rights  of  hospitality  to  which  he  had  been 
so  pathetically  recommended  by  his  father 
Henry  had  no    regard.      To    Itobert  the 
sad  tidings  proved  fatal     He  survived  the 
melancholy   intelligence   but   three   days. 
About  this  time  and  during  the  regency  of 
the  Duke   of    Albany    we  find   the   first 
example      of     persecution     for     religious 
opinion    recorded    in    Scottish     history. 
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■ohool  (^  Uie  great  Itefonner  Wickliff, 
in  Hhose  remu-kmble  works  are  to  be 
found  the  «««dii  of  almost  eveiy  iloctriae 
of  Lutb«r,  haA  paaaeJ  into  Scotland  either 
in  coDsequence  of  the  peraeciitiona  of  Wick- 
liETs  foUowera,  which  aro»  after  hu  death, 
or  Erom  a  deciru  to  propagate  the  truth. 
After  having  for  >ome  time  remuDed 
aimoticed,  the  boldnesa  and  the  novelty  of 
bii  opinions  at  Irngth  awakened  the  jealousy 
of  the  Rumiah  Church  ;  and  it  was  aseerted 
that  hti  preached  the  moat  dangerous 
beneiea.  He  was  immediately  adzed  by 
Lawrence  oE  JUndone,  an  eminent  doctor 
in  theolof^,  and  compelled  to  appear  before 
»  council  ca  the  clergy  where  this  inquisitor 
presided.    Here  he  was  accused  of  main- 


presided. 

taining  no  fewer  than  forty  hereai™, 
amongst  which  the  principal  were  a  denial 
of  the  authority  of  the  Pope  as  the  auccessor 
of  St  Peter  ;  a  contemptuous  opinion  of  the 
a^ty  of  penances  and  auricular  ooafessian, 
and  an  aseertiun  that  an  absolutely  sinless 
life  was  necessary  in  any  one  who  dared  to 
raJl  himself  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  Although 
Besby  was  esteemed  an  admirable  preacher 
by  the  common  peo[ile,  his  eloquence,  as 
may  easily  be  suppoaed,  had  little  etfect 
Upoa  the  bench  of  ecclesiastical  judges 
before  whom  he  defended  himself.  Law- 
rence  of  Lindorea  was  held  by  the  ecclesi. 
aatical  court  t:)  be  equally  triumphant  in  his 
confutation  of  the  written  conclusions  and 
in  his  answers  to  the  spoken  arguments  by 
which  their  author  attempted  to  support 
uid  the  brave  Resby  was  barbarously 
■  ■    *■     "  i  deUvered  over 


W  these 


ularai 
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was  burned  at  Perth  in  the  ye(^  1407,  hi 
booka  and  writings,  as  many  as  could  be  got 
being  consumed  in  the  same  fire  with  ^ei 
mssCer.  It  Is  probable  that  the  church  wa 
•timulated  to  this  uujustiliBble  sev^ty  by 
Albany,  the  Regent,  whose  bitter  hatred  ' 
all  Lollards  and  heretics,  as  he  called  thei 

»nd  leal  for  the    purity    of    the    Bom 

Catholic  faith  are  particularly  recorded  by 
Winton  the  historian.  Sundry  of  the 
umphleta  and  writings  of  this  early 
Beformer,  however,  were  carefully  con- 
cealed and  preserved  hy  his  disciple&  They 
did  not  dare,  indeed,  to  disseminate  tiiem 
openly,  but  they  met  and  read  and  pondered 
in  secret ;  and  the  reformed  doctrines  which 
bad  been  propagated  by  Besby  remained 
■ecretly  cherished  in  the  hearts  uf  his 
discii>les,  and  re-appeared  in  a  few  years  in 
Additional  strength  and  with  a  spirit  of  more 
active  and  determined  proselytinm.  Amidst 
all  the  changes  which  the  Church  of  Borne 
bas  undergnne  its  policy  remains  the  same  ; 
ita  spiritual  pride  la  unsubdued  :  its  thirst 
for  worldly  jiower  and  universal  domiaation 
unaltered — and  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
tbe  part— unalterable.  If  the  See  of  Eome 
bad  the  power  the  hoirois  of  the  Inquisition 
would  be  revived  in  every  country.  Death 
by  tbe  gibbet,  tbe  rack,  and  (be  p«ndoluin 


woold  be  in   operation   to   (upprns   and 

subdue  the  energies  of  the  bnman  mind,  and 

bring  it  again  under  the  thialdom  of  eccleei- 

aatical    despotism.      But    these    days,    we 

trust,  are  gone  for  ever— tbe  sword  of  peisecn- 

tias  returned  toils  scabbard — the  funeral 

raised   op  to  consume  living  human 

ma  blazes  no  more  ;  and  the  instrument* 

riare  are  now  only  i/unca  as  objeett  of 

curiofUy  to  the  historian  and  the  antiquary. 

Henry,  the  King  of  England,  baving  no 

desi^  acainet  the    mlad  of    his  captive, 

furmehed  him  in  a  liberal  manner  with  th« 

means   of  continuing    his    education.     Sir 

John  Pelham,  the  Constable  of  Peveoiey 

Castle,  to  which  the  Prince  James  had  been 

noved,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 

ighta   of   bia   age,    was   appointed   bia 

p  -  remor ;  and  masters  were  provided  for 

matmcting  bim  in  various  accompliabments 

and  branches  of  knowledge.    In  all  athletio 

weapons,  in  his  skill  in  horsemanship,  hia 
speed  in  running,  his  strength  and  dexterity 
FLS  a  wrestler,  nis  firm  and  fair  arm  as  a 
foister  and  toumeyer,  the  youthful  king  had 
lew  ei^uahi.  As  he  advanced  to  manhood 
hia  figure  was  majestic.  His  chest  waa 
"iroad  and  full,  bis  arms  long  and  muscular, 
ind  his  limbs  well  formed  so  as  to  combina 
l^ance  and  lightneaa  in  atrength.  To 
-kill  in  warlike  exercises  every  youthful 
candidate  for  honour  and  knighthood  was 
iipectad  to  unite  a  variety  of  mora  pacifio 
-.nd  elegant  accomplishments,  which  were  in . 
tended  to  render  lum  a  pleasant  companion 
in  the  hall,  as  the  others  were  calculated  to 
make  him  a  formidable  enemy  in  the  field. 
The  science  of  rouaio,  both  vocal  and  in- 
atrumental :  the  composition  and  recitation 
of  pieces  of  poetry  ;  an  acquaintance  with 
the  writings  of  toe  popular  poets  of  the 
times,  were  all  essential  branches  of  pluca- 
tion  which  was  then  adopted  in  the  castle 
of  any  feudal  chief.  Cut  off  for  a  long  and 
tedious  period  from  his  crown  and  bia 
people,  James  could  afford  to  spend  many 
hours  each  day  in  the  cultivation  of  accom- 
plishments t/i  which,  under  other  drcuDV- 
Btanc^,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
havo  given  up  so  much  of  his  time.  Ha 
was  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language. 
In  theology,  oratory,  and  grammar — in  the 
civil  and  canon  laws  he  alao  was  instracted 
by  the  beat  masters.  Devoted,  however,  aa 
he  was  to  these  pursuits,  James  appears  to 
have  given  his  mind  with  a  still  stroofcer 
bias  tothestudy  of  English  poetry,  choosing 
Chaucer  and  Gower  for  his  masters  in  tbe 
art,  and  entering  with  the  utmost  aidoor 
into  the  great  object  of  the  first  of  thcM 
illustrious  men — ^e  improvement  of  the 
English  language — the  pmduction  of  easy 
and  natural  rhymes,  and  the  refinement  in 
poetical  numbers  from  the  rude  composi- 
tions whii:h  had  preceded  him.  Meanwhile, 
the  Duke  of  Albany  resolved  to  aspire  to 
the  throne,  but  he  could  not  decently  make 
the  attempt  during  the  life  of  Prince  James, 
Iiiiueph«w,aml£iuz  Henry  waa  too  politio 
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■  Prince  not  to  take  adnuitkge  of  detiimiig 
him,  anil  by  that  means  prCBerving  hi 
ascendancy  over  the  councils  of  Scouuid, 
wbicb  vould  eSectualW  secure  them  from 
Maisting  either  his  iOKign  or  domi»tic 
enemies.  Albany  waa  therefore,  to  liia 
great  mortification,  obiiged  to  i>e  content 
vith  the  pon-er.  but  without  the  title  of 
King  ;  but  during  his  life  ' 
Joyed  every  prerogative  o( 
•overeign  King  James  was  kcin  a  priBouer  lu 
England  during  the  temainJer  of  Henry's 
reign,  and  the  whole  tjtne  of  that  uf  ha 
Buccessor,  for  bis  captivity  Lmtod  Irom  the 

n J  new  to  1423,  no  Icbb  than  nineteen 
ious  years.  But  though  H«nrv.  Kinguf 
Ensland,  bad  secured  the  frientlsbin  of  the 
J>uke  of  Albany  by  the  strongest  of  all  ties 
to  the  crafty  and  worldly -inWrarf,— yet 
the  son  of  Albany,  Murdoch,  a  Prince  of 
inferior  abilities,  who  succeeile>l  to  his 
father's  honours  and  regency,  evinced  by  hia 
conduct  that  even  interest  is  no  security 
■g»nst  fooli  who  are  governed  by  caprice. 
Id  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Heniy  the 
v.  in  England,  when  the  arms  of  the 
Dauphin  acquired  some  force  in  France, 
Murdoch,  fortunately  for  Scotland,  though 
weakly  and  foolisfaSy  for  himself,  bo  far 
forgot  the  politics  of  his  father  as  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  Ciiarles  the  Seventh  of 
France,  and  suffer  the  Scots,  in  great  num- 
bers, to  mingle  in  the  French  Brmie><,  and 
usist  iiT  their  stru4.'ylo  to  throw  off  the 
English  yoke.  To  break  thi^  alliance  it 
then  became  the  interest  of  the  English  lie- 
sent,  the  Duke  of  (.iliiucester,  who  acsumed 
Uiat  office  during  tlu:  icinoiity  of  Henry  VI.. 
•nd  who  appears  to  have  been  animated 
with  favourable  disimsitions  towards  the 
Scottish  Kin^  to  liberate  their  captive,  anil, 
by  placing  him  peaceably  on  the  Scottisii 
Throni),  to  ensure  his  lasting  favour  and 
friendship.  TTiough  the  )iolicy  of  England 
had  predominated  over  her  humanity  in  the 
capture  and  detention  of  James,  yet  in  everj- 
other  circumstance  wliich  regarded  him  it 
iDUBt  be  admitted  that  she  acted  worthy  of 
tur  name.  James'  education  had  been 
carefully  attendeil  to,  and  was  in  every  way 
in  conformity  with  his  high  rank  :  he  was 
treateil  with  all  the  rcsj>ect  and  deference 
due  to  the  Monarch  of  Sciitland,  and  had 
ever^  indulgence  and  liberty  granted  him 
oonsistent  with  his  situation.  Thus  he  grew 
Op  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men  ;  his  un- 
derstanding highly  cultivate!!  and  informed 
by  the  leaminji  and  piety  of  his  tutors  ;  his 
heart  j>urified  and  reSned  by  their  moral 
and  virtuous  precepts,  and  his  manners 
polished  in  no  common  degree  by  the  com- 
pany and  conversation  of  the  jirinces  and 
nobility  of  the  kingdom.  Amopg  the  young 
nobility  who  vinteii  our  sovereign,  his  heart 
"  '  iguished,  with  peculiar  atfection,  tb 
I  of  Somerset  and  his)<ister  Lady  Jam  . 
,hut  amiable  yoong  nobleman  he  felt 

sion  more  tender  attached  liim  to 
ady,  her  peisonal  gracee  were  still  far 
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produced  by  the  Koyal  poet,  there  u  one 
entitled  "A  Sang  in  Absence,"  beginning, 
I  that  the  eyne  that  works  my  wed- 
.  '  in  which  he  bewails  in  strains  breath- 
ing the  warmest  and  most  ardent  attach- 
',  the  absence  of  the  mistress  of  his 
;  and  in  the  still  more  elaborate  pro- 
un  of  his  muse,  viz.,  the  "King's 
1,"  he  thus  speaks  of  her  : — 

rfan  array,  the  i;}nD  gU  I  uli  wrlti. 


Ofplumegpurti 


In  this  really  beautiful  poem  the  enamoured 
king  describes  himself  ns  having  first  fallen 
1  love  with  the  Lady  Jane  as  she  was 
'olking  In  the  gardens  under  the  Tower  at 
Vindsor  in  which  he  was  fer  some  time 
confined.  It  is,  therefore,  more  than  pro- 
bable that  he  lost  no  time  in  making  his 
isir  enslaver  aware  of  the  conqueet  she  had 
made    by  si^s  from    his  grated    window 

! listed  high  m  his  lofty  prison,  and  it  is  also 
ikvly  that  her  walks  umler  the  Tower  were 
nr>t  rendered  less  frequent  by  this  discovery. 
The  splendour  of  Jane's  dress  as  described 
in  this|ioemis  veryremarkable.  ^beseems 
to  have  lieen  covered  with  jewels,  and  to 
have  been  altogether  arrayed  in  the  utmost 
magnificence,  not  improbably  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  eyes  that  were  set  upon 
her.  The  result,  at  oil  events,  as  we  shall 
see    by  and-byo,    shows    that    (he  capUva 

[irinca  murt  have  found  means  sooner  or 
Bter  of  communicating  with  the  fair  idol  of 
his  afTections-  Time  rolle^l  on,  and  James 
was  gr.inted  more  liberty-  He  hail  long 
worn  the  chains  of  Lady  Jane  which  hod 
rendered  those  of  her  nation  less  irksome  to 
him ;  DOT  hod  his  graceful  person,  the 
sweetness  of  bis  manners,  softened  by  early 
adversity,  and  the  si>3rkle  of  a  choBlened 
and  refiueU  wit  which  animated  his  conver- 
sation been  overlooked  by  that  young  lady. 


The  idea  also  of  unfortunate  mvolty  had 
'  'ng  highly  interesting  and  afTecting 
which  his  patience,  at  once  dignified 


">.  'T. 


tender  feeling.  Things  were  in  this  nasi 
when  thtiv  appeared  in  the  UighCoui-  -. 
Parliament  of  England  a  disposition  to 
release  King  James,  The  Duke  of  Somer- 
set had  sounded  the  inclinations  of  his  sister 
the  Laily  Jane,  and  found  thera  verv  far 
from  being  avemo  to  James.  She  loved  htm 
as  a  gentle,  amiable,  and  good  man,  but  the 
circumstance  of  royalty  could  not  be  s'— 


:ere  from  a  race  of  kings,  they  were 
r  of  them   without  the   pride   and 
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mmbition    ol  (beir    princely    f&miljr ;    &nd 


.  I  b;  no   means   lieficiont 

•fforti  to  bind  iba  diadem  on  the  head  ot 
Jane.  He  eDforc*d  in  the  Council  the 
expediency  of  allowing  James  to  depart  in 
Iriendahip  to  hia  kingtium,  and  luakiiiB  an 
honnuiuble  and  permanent  peace  with  him. 
The  BisliOD  of  Wiiroeater  confirmed  the 
uipea],  and  that  Ladj  Jane  should  be 
ftiven  as  wife  to  tbe  Scottish  King,  a  pro- 
posal that  was  unanimously  approved  of. 
Jamen  received  tbe  offer  with  tranaport. 
The  Scutch,  who  eagerly  desired  the  return 
ot  their  King,   were  written  to,  and  ia(e 


reugn  the  govemnient  in 


instantly  set  out  for  London  to  settle  tbe 
terms  oF  the  Kin;r's  deliverance.  On  the 
12th  of  May  1423  King  Jamea  waa  per 
mitted  to  meet  at  I'cjntefmct  with  th. 
Scottish  Coramisaionera  who  should  be 
empowernl  to  enter  into  a  ni^ntiation 
this  subject  with  tbe  Commissionei 
England,  and  such  a  conferencu  took  place 
accordingly.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
Jamea  ^id  been  seized  b^  the  Enclisb, 
tiineteen  years  before,  dunng  the  time  of 
peace,  and  to  have  insiBted  on  a  ransom  for 
k  prince,  who,  b^  thelaw  of  nations  waa  not 

Eoperly  a  captive,  would  have  been  jtrosa 
juBtlce.       The     EncUah     Commisaiunets 
accordingly  declared  that  they  should  only 
demand   the  pavmenl   of  tile   expen 
maintenance  and  education  of  the  Ki 
Scotland  which  had  been  incurred  t. — 
ihe  long  period  of  his  residence  in  England^ 
and    these  tbey    fixed  at  forty    thousand 
pounds,  to  be  paid  in  yearly  gums  of  ten 
thousand  marks  till  the    wLole    waa 
charged.       The    conference     ended     L 
tnaty ;  and  all  ditferencea  being  amic 
adjusted  to  ihe  satisfaction  of  the  par 
James  espoused  the  choice  of  his  hi — 
HiH  Koyal  marriage  was  celebrated  with 
great  feudal  pomp  and  Krandour  '-   "-- 
church  of  St   Mary  in  limthwai    , 
which  tbe  feast  was  held  in  tbe  palace  of 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  the  uncle  of  the  bride, 
man  of  vast  wealth  and  equal  ambitio 
Neil  day  James  received,  OS  the  dower 
his  wife,  a  relaxation  from  tbe  payment  of 
10,000  marks  of  the  original  sum  wbicb  had 
been  agreed  on.     A  truce  of  seven  years 
concluded,  and,  accompanicfl  by  his  Qi 
and    a    brilliant  cortege    of    the    English 
nobility,  to  whnm  he  had  endeared  himself 
by  bia  graceful  mannera  and  deportment,  ha 
Wtout  (or  his  own  dominions.     At  Durham 
he  was  met  by  nine  Scottish  Karis,  and  a 
train  of  the  highest  barons  and  gentry, 

I>urham,atill  surrounded  by  his  nobles,  and 
attended  by  tbe  Earl  of  Northumberland 
and  a  numerous  escort,  he  proceeded  .._  L_. 
progreBs,  halting  at  Melrose  A  bbey  to  give  hia 
Boval  Oath  on  the  Holy  Gospels,  to  gover 
righteously  on  his  entry  to  bis  own  domi 
ioni.  He  then  waa  received  by  all  class 
o[  his  subjects  with  eijiressiona  of  tumulti 


Is  of  ft 

- ,    .  -,       -'Ihy  of 

James  proceeded  to  Edinburgh, 
held  tbe  festival  of  Easter;  and 
>t  oE  May  1424  be  and  bis  Queen. 

.. .      inly  crowned  in  the  Abbey  Church 

at  Scone.     According  to  an  ancient  heredi- 
tary right  the  King  waa   placed  in  tba 
' '     chair  or  royal  seat    by   the    lata 
Lor  Murdoch,  Duke  of  Albany  and 
if    Fife,    whilst    Henry    WardUw, 
of  St  Andrews,  theaama  honest  and 
faithful  prelate  to  whom  the  charge  of  hia 
■ly    eJucntion     had     bean     committed, 
jinted  bis  royal  master,  and  placed  tha 
iwn  upon    bis   head    amid    a    crowded 

lembly  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  gentry, 

and  the  shouls  and  rejoicings  of  tbe  people, 
after  which  he  convoked  his  Parliament  on 
the  26th  of  May,  and  proceeded  to  tha 
arduous  task  of  inquiring  into  the  abuses  of 
tbe  government,  and  adopting  meBsurea  for 
their  reformation.  But  the  myal  purdis- 
>vered  that  the  high  honours  th^ 
ime  to  receive  were  not  without  their 
Lore  tlian  proportional  share  of  pain, 
III  that  in  the  jewels  of  the  diadem 
ere  interraiied  many  thorns.  The  nana 
'  government  had  been  held  so  looalf 
/  tbe  weak  and  timid  hand  oE  Murdoch, 
lat  all  order  woshecome  intolerable ;  tba 
royal  prenigativa  so  encroached  upon,  tiiat 
little  was  left  but  the  name  of  monarch  ; 
while  the  baugbtj^  and  independent  barouB, 
at  tha  heailof  their  numerous  clans,  enjoyed 
all  ita  powers.  The  task  ot  restoring  tha 
Government  to  its  ancient  equilibrium  wai 
arduous,  and  ths  etibrts  of  Kin; 


.t  unpopular.  The  lower  ranks  ol 
nis  Buojects,  habituated  to  a  licentious  and 
uncontrolled  freedom,  Bpumed  at  all  order 
and  good  government,  and  detested  aliktt 
the  law  and  those  who  would  have  enforoed 
its  obaen'ance ;  while  the  higher  ranks  be- 
held with  malignity  an  atMmpt  to  droom- 
scribo  their  authority  within  proper  limits, 
and  filled  the  kingdom  with  confuaion  bf 
"   ■       '   '       This  general  disoi>ntent  w"~ 


greatly  augmented  by  the  arts  of  his  Undo 
Walter.  Earl  nf  Athale,  a  younger  brothet 
of  the  lata  King  Robert,  who  | 


the  baneful  ambitii 


.  ..  example  and  seiie  tbe  royal  authority. 
He  Buggaited  that  the  King  waa  grasianK 
at  arbitrary  power ;  and  ever?  exerciae  ot 
his  regal  prerojuative.  every  enforcement  of 
the  law  upon  offences  the  most  atrocious, 
waa  malicioualy  represented  by  him  to  th* 
jealous  nobles  as  so  many  proofs  at  that 
design.  For  some  years  dia  this  excellent 
king  struggle  with  these  difficulties.  At 
length  his  patience  and  perseverance  evi- 
dently gained  ground— the  nobles  began  to 
be  convmced  by  experience  that  he  aimeil  at 
tba  attainment  of  no  more  than  hia  Witi- 
mate  authority— tbe  influence  of  tha  Bui 
ot  Abbol*  diminisbed,  and  JaokM  bftTUW 
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procured  a  creature  of  Athole's  (by  name 
Orabam)  to  be  outlawed,  who  bad  often 
acted  as  an  incendiary  in  stirring  up  the 
rabble  to  sedition  for  an  accumulation  of  the 
most  consummate  villany,  the  hatred  of 
Atbole  to  the  King  was  increased.  Enraged 
at  the  punishment  of  his  favourite,  and 
perceiving  his  own  approaching  disgrace  in 
the  growing  popularity  of  James,  Atbole 
determined  by  the  blackest  treason  to 
prevent  it.  Two  anecdotes  of  this  period 
nave  been  preserved  by  Bower,  the  faithful 
contemporary  historian  of  the  times,  which 
illustrate  in  a  striking  manner  both  the 
character  of  the  King  and  the  condition  of 
the  country.  In  the  Highland  districts  one 
of  those  ferocious  chieftains  before  referred 
to  had  broken  in  upon  a  i)oor  cottager  and 
carried  off  two  of  her  cows.  Such  was  the 
unlicensed  state  of  the  country  that  the 
robber  walked  abroad  and  was  loudly 
accused  by  the  aggrieved  party,  who 
declared  that  she  should  never  put  off  her 
shoes  again  till  she  had  carried  her  complaint 
to  the  King  in  person.  **  It  is  false,  cried 
he,  *'  1 11  have  you  shod  myself  before  you 
reach  the  court,'*  and  with  a  brutality 
scarcely  credible,  the  monster  carried  his 
threat  into  execution  by  fixing,  with  nails 
driven  into  the  flesh,  two  horse  shoes  of  iron 
upon  her  naked  feet,  after  which  he  thrust 
her  wounded  and  bleeding  on  the  highway. 
Some  humane  persons  took  pity  on  her; 
and  when  cured  she  retained  her  original 
purpose,  sought  out  the  King,  told  her 
story,  and  showed  her  feet,  still  seamed  and 
scarred  by  the  inhuman  treatment  she  had 
received.  James  heard  her  with  that  mix- 
ture of  pity,  kindness,  and  indignation 
which  marked  his  character ;  and  having 
instantly  directed  his  writs  to  the  Sheriff  of 
the  county  where  the  robber  chief  resided, 
had  him  seized  within  a  short  time,  and 
sent  to  Perth  where  the  court  was  then 
held.  He  was  tried  and  condemned  ;  a 
linen  shirt  was  thrown  over  him,  upon 
which  was  painted  a  rude  representation  of 
his  crime,  and  after  being  paraded  in  this 
ignominious  dress  through  the  streets  of  the 
town,  he  was  dragged  at  a  horse's  tail,  and 
hanged  on  a  gallows.  The  other  story  to 
which  we  have  alluded  is  almost  equally 
characteristic.  A  noble  of  hi^h  rank,  and 
nearly  related  to  the  King,  having  quarrelle<i 
with  another  baron  in  presence  of  the 
monarch  and  his  court  so  far  forgot  himself 
that  he  struck  his  adversary  on  the  face. 
James  instantly  had  him  seized,  and  order^ 
him  to  stretch  out  his  hand  u|X)n  the  council 
table ;  he  then  unsheathed  the  short  cutlass 
which  he  carried  at  his  girdle,  gave  it  to  the 
baron  who  received  the  blow,  and  com- 
manded him  to  strike  off  the  nand  which 
hdA  insulted  his  honour,  and  was  forfeited 
to  the  laws,  threatening  him  with  death  if 
he  refused.  There  was  little  doubt,  from 
what  we  know  of  the  character  of  this 
Prince  for  justice  and  rectitude  of  conduct 
that  he  was  in  earnest ;  but  a  thrill  of  horror 
XML  through  the  court,  hia   prelates   and 
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council  reminded  him  of  the  daty  of  forgive- 
ness, and  the  Queen,  who  waa  present,  fell 
at  his  feet,  implored  pardon  for  the  gmlW^ 
and  at  last  obtainea  a  remission  of   ue 
sentence.      The    offender,    however,     was 
banished  from  the  court     One  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  in  the  government  of 
this  Prince  was  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
his  Parliaments.     From  the  period  of  his 
return  from  England  till  his  death  his  reign 
embraced  only  thirteen  years,  and  in  that 
time  Parliament,  or  the  ^reat  council  of 
the  nation,  was  thirteen  times  assembled. 
His  obiect  was  to  render  the  higher  nobles 
more  dependent  on  the  crown;  to  break 
down  that  dangerous  spirit  of  pride  and 
individual  consequence  wnich  confined  them 
to  their  several  principalities,  and  allowed 
them  year    after   year   to  tjrrannise  over 
their  unhappy  vassals  without  the  dread  of 
a  sui>erior  or  the  restraint  even  of  an  equaL 
The  king's  object  was  further  to  accustom 
them  to  the  spectacle  of  the  laws  proceeding 
not  from  individual  caprice  or  authority, 
but  from  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  three 
estates,    sanctioned    bv   the   consent   and 
carried  into  execution  by  the  power  of  the 
crown  acting  through  its  ministers.     But 
the  proceedings  of  King  James  were  not 
merely    of  a  repressive  character.     There 
was  much  benencial  legislation  during  hii 
reign.    The  earliest  Scots  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, stiU  occasionally  used  and  referred 
to,  are  those  of  James.     These  statutes  are 
very  brief  in  comparison    with   those   of 
modem  times.    They  have  an  air  of  extreme 
simplicity.     A  specimen  of  these  Acta  may 
be  interesting  : — '  *  It  is  statute,  and  the 
King  forbids  that  no  man  play  at  foot-ball 
under  the  pain  of  fifty  shiHings  to  be  raised 
to  the  lord  of  the  land  as  oft  as  he  is  tainted, 
or  to  the  sheriff  of  the  land  or  his  ministers, 
if  the  lords  will  not  punish  such  trespassers.'' 
This  paragraph  contains  an  entire  Act  of 
King  James'  first  Parliament  held  in  1424. 
The  statute  would  appear  to  be   levelled 
against  a  very  innocent  game  :  but  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  France, 
from  which  perhaps  the  game   waa  first 
brought  to  Scotland,  games   at   foot-bidl 
between  the  people  of  one  place  and  those 
of    another   were    productive   of   rivahies 
and    violence,     often    creating    murders. 
In  one  of  those  Parliaments  it  was  enacted 
that  all   Earls,   Barons;  and   Freeholders 
should  be  bound  to  attend  in  person  the 
meeting  of  thn  estates,  as  a  practice  seemed 
to  have  crept  in  of  sending  procurators  or 
attomies  in  their  place.    Tois  practice  was 
strictly  forbidden,  unless  due  cause  of  ab- 
sence   was    proved.      But    in  a  General 
Council,  held  at  Perth  on  the  1st  March 
1427,  a  change  was  made  relative  to  the 
attandance  of  the  smaller  Barons  and  free 
tenants  in  Parliament,  which,  as  introducing 
into  Scotland  the  principle  of  representation, 
is  worthy  of  attention.     It  was  determined 
by  the  King,  with  consent  of  hia  Council 
General,  that  the  small  Barona  and  Free 
Tenants  need  not  oome  to  Parliament  hero- 
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«fter,  DOT  toGenenI  Coimcils,  firDvided  that 
there  ba  sent  two  or  more  wut  mtn  to  be 
chosen  at  tlie  head  court  of  each  SberiSVlom 
in  proportion  to  ita  eiae.  It  waa  nsit  de- 
chired  that,  by  Uiese  Commiaeiunera  in  ■ 
bmlj,  there  Bhould  be  elected  an  expert 
man,  to  be  called  the  Common  Speaker  of 
the  Parliament,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
brinif  forward  all  caaea  nf  importance  in- 
volving the  rights  or  privilef^eti  o(  the  Com- 
mons, and  vith  power  to  the  Cnmmons  to 
discuM  and  determine  what  subjects  or  cnaee 


woa  of  gnat  histurical  imjiortance.  It  won 
the  adoption  of  the  representative  ii};stem  as 
the  Kinghad  seen  it  in  operation  in  Eng- 
land. The  mni'n  object  fur  which  the 
feudal  vocsala  of  the  Crown  were  called 
together  in  Parliament  was  that  the;;  mi^ht 
grant  taxes  or  aids ;  and  tbe  Li^islatice 
power  which  afterwiu^  became  bo  impor- 
tant was  probably  a  mere  secondary 
consideration.  As  the  smaller  vassals  or 
country  gentty  fonnefi  a  !ai^  miacellaneoun, 
and  not  very  orderly,  body  they  were 
exempt  from  personal  attendance,  and  al- 
lowed to  send  deputies  or  representatives. 
The  municipal  corporations  or  royal  bui^hs 
had  at  the  same  time  been  growing  into 
importance.  They  were  at  ^st  a  sort  of 
associations  for  protection  against  the 
oppression  of  the  feudal  aristocracy,  and 
were  an  imiUtion  of  the  Roman  municipal 
Eommunities.  A  corporation  was  like  a 
don,  with  this  difference  that  its  head  or 
chief  magis^^te  was  elective  in  place  of 
being  hereditary.  Thiis  while  there  were 
laieland  baront  with  their  vassals,  and 
MighloRii  chiffi  with  their  clons,  each  form- 
ing a  compact  community  for  attack  or 
drfencB,  thh^e  was  also  here  and  there  a 
coiporation  united  together  for  its  own 
protection,  generally  such  as  t)t  Andrews, 
Crail,  and  others  possessed  of  a  castle,  and 
aurrounded  by  a  fortified  wall,  on  which 
those  who  had  the  privilege  of  being 
burgesses  kept  watch  and  waid,  orin  other 
words,  did  duty  in  their  turn  as  soldieni. 
The  buicesses  were  the  direct  vassals  of  the 


The  burgesses  were 
ICing,  who  felt  a  gr 

ing  them  against  thi 

nobility.     They  had  the 
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the  representatives  of  tht 


them  against  the  infli 
"ty.    They  had  the  powi 
idinga  member  to  the  Scottish  Porlii 
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■urgesses,  there  was  another  body, 
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distinct  froi 

These  were  the  bishops  and 


1  Farliai 
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tbe  heads  of  affluent  monasteries,  such  as 
Arbroath,  Cambuskenneth,  Paisley,  Pitten- 
weem.  and  others.  The  chiefs  of  such 
establjsbments  were  sometimes  greater  even 
than  the  feudal  nobility.  The  Parliament 
thus  constituted  was  not  divided  hke  the 
Eo^ish  Parliament  into  two  houses,  but  all 
tbe  Estates  sat  together.  Their  method  of 
transacting  business  was  to  appoint  com- 
mittees from  the  several  eatattv  for  that 
poipow.    In  thf  nme  PBriiauMnt  of  IW 


and  to  pay  28  a  head  for  then 
who  tnuught  tbem.  The  tenants  were 
commanded  to  assist  the  bamns  on  all 
occasions  when  a  wolf  hunt  was  held,  under 
the  penalty  of  "  a  wedder"  for  non.appear- 
ance.  No  lepers  were  to  dwell  anywhera 
but  in  their  own  hospitals  beyond  the  gata 
or  other  places  outside  the  burgh.  Strict 
inquiries  were  to  be  made  witli  regard  to  all 
persons  who  might  be  smitten  with  thia 
loathsome  disease,  so  that  they  might  be 
compelled  to  obey  the  statute,  and  no 
leiK'rs  were  to  be  allowed  to  enter  any 
burgh  except  thrice  in  tbe  week — on  Hoa- 
days,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  between 
ten  and  two  o'clock,  for  the  jiurpose  of 
buying  food.  Tbe  price  of  the  neceisariei 
of  life  and  nf  tbe  articles  of  comfort  forms 
at  all  times  an  inleresting  subject  ol 
inquiry,  probably  from  that  strong  and 
natural  desire  which  we  feel  to  comiuiFe  our 
own  condition  with  that  of  our  feUow-men, 
however  remote  may  have  been  the  period 
in  which  they  lived.  Before  the  printing  of 
tbe  accounts  of  the  Great  (Jhambeilains  ol 
Scotland  little  satisfactory  ioformation 
could  l>e  collected.  These  accounts,  how- 
ever, throw  considerable  light  on  the 
subject,  and  from  them  it  appears  that  a 
little  before  the  period  of  which  we  now 
speak  the  price  of  a  cow  was  te  5d  sterling  ; 
a  boll  of  oatmeal,  Is  Cd  ;  a  mutton,  meaning 
a  sheep,  lOd  :  a  hoj;.  Is  ;  a  ben.  Id.     Ttw 

time  was  the  same  in  Scotland  and  England. 
In  comjiaring  the  wages  of  labour  witb 
tbe  above  prices  of  provisions  it  is  evident 
that  even  m  the  remote  period  to  which  wa 
refer  the  lower  orders  must  have  lived  com- 
fortobly.  The  price  nf  a  quarter  of  wheat 
averaged  about  3s  4d ;  labourera'  wages 
were  Ijd  a  day,  and  a  man's  wages  in 
harvest,  2d.  lu  the  Chamberlain's  Kolls  o{ 
Alexander  III.,  the  keeper  of  the  King's 
Wfliren  at  Crail  receives  for  his  meat  and 
bis  wages  during  the  yew  IGs  8d  sterling, 
and  as  this  is  deemed  too  hi^h  it  is  added 
that  fiir  the  coming  year  ha  is  to  have  '"'" 
option  ■         ■        ■  ^  .... 


auig  year  ha  is  ■ 

..    either  a  mark,  which  w 

13s  4d,  or  a  chalder  of  oatmeal.    It  se 


t   ditficutt  for   1 


]  understand 


4d  ;  but  when 

we  consider  that  with  this  small  sum  he 
coidd  have  purchased  one  chalder,  or  sixteen 
bolls  nf  oatmeal,  the  difficulty  vanishes  : 
six  bolls  and  a  half  of  meal  is  the  usual 
allowance  t<i  a  form  servant  at  present,  and 
allowing  the  King's  Warrencr  tbe  same,  be 
would  have  the  value  of  tbe  remaining  nine 
and  a-half  bolls  to  provide  himself  in 
ilotbes  and  other  necessaries,  and  with  the 
irice  of  provisions  at  the  low  ligures  indi- 
cted, we  cannot  nee  that  the  king's  servant 
600  yeaiH  ago  would  be  in  a  worse  position 
with  his  jmriy  wages  of  13*  M,  <r  k  chalder 
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of  oatmeal,  than  the  labourer  of  the  present 
day.      It  in  now  time,  however,  to  resume 
our  narrative.     The  Palace  of  Perth  was 
the  i^eneral  summer  residence  of  the  royal 
family  ;  but  as  it  wanted  some  repairs,  the 
King  and  Queen,  with  a  small  retinue,  had 
removed  to  a  convent  of  Dominicans  in  that 
town,     l^y  Catherine  Douglas,  one  of  the 
maids  of  honour,  was  at  that  time,  amongst 
others,  in  attendance  on  the  Queen,  who 
distinguished  her  with   particular   favour, 
and  whose  comrteousness,  affability,    and 
sweetness      of     manners     attached      the 
young    lady's    heart    to     Her     Majesty 
with    the    most    fervent     affection.      In 
the  evening  of  the  20th  February  1437, 
the  Earl  of  Athol  and  his  grandson  attended 
the  King,  and  some  time  after  supper,  the 
amusements  of  the  Court  havint?  been  kept 
up  till  a  late  hour,  James  called  for  the  part- 
ing cup,  and  every  one  present  drank  before 
retiring  to  rest.      Shortly  after  midnight 
Sir  Robert  Graham,  with  300  Athol  High- 
landers, was  in  possession  of  the  convent, 
having  entered  without  being  observed  or 
meeting  the  slightest  interruption.      The 
King  was  in  his  own  apartment,  and  was 
standing  before  the  fire-place  in  a  sort  of 
undress,  gaily  conversing  with  his  Queen 
and  a  few  ladies.     Lady  Catherine  Douglas 
had  gone  to  her  own  apartment,  but  finding 
in  herself  no  inclination  to  sleep,  instead  of 
undressing  herself  she  sat  down  and  looked 
into  the  convent  garden.      Insensibly  she 
fell  into  a  fit  of  musing,  the  subject  being  a 
young  nobleman  who  had  persuaded  her  to 
give  her  heart  in  exchange  for  his,  who  was 
uien  in  the  French  army.      Imperfect  in- 
telligence had  that  day  been  received  of  a 
recent  engagement,  the  uncertainty  of  his 
fate  occupied  painfully  her  thoughts,  and 
her  mind  was  filled  with  the  most  cruel 
presages.    The  glancing  of  some  light  and 
a  whispering  in  the  garden  awoke  Lady 
Catherine  from  her  reverie,  and  excited  her 
curiosity.    She  put  out  her  candle  that  she 
might  listen  uni>erceived.     She  could  dis- 
tinguish nothing    but    a  kind    of  bustle, 
several  people  seemed  to  steal   along   the 
garden  ancf  enter  the  apartment  immedi- 
ately under  that  which  she  occupied.     She 
then  became   greatly   alarmed ;    the   un- 
seasonable hour  for  ousinees  in  a  convent. 
'  the  studied  secrecy,  the  whispers,  were  all 
circumstances  of   suspicion,   and    wore   a 
terrifying  aspect ;  and  Lady  Catherine  de- 
termined instantly  to  acquaint  the  royal 
patrons  with  her  fearful  apprehensions.   As 
she  opened  the  door  of  the  apartment  where 
she  had  left  the  King  and  Queen  with  terror 
in    her    looks — "What    is    the    matter, 
Douglas?"  asked   the   Queen.      "I   fear 
treason.  Madam,"  replied  Lady  Catherine. 
"  People  have  been  walking  in  the  garden 
with  studious  precaution,  and  they  have 
entered  the  convent."     While  they  were 
sneaking  a  clashing  of  arms  was  heard  in 
tne  court-vard.  ana  flashes  of  torches  from 
without  glared  through  the  room.    As  the 
noiss  waxed  louder,  the  Queen  and  the 
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ladies  clung  to  each  other,  surrounding  the 
Eling ;  but  soon  recovering  their  presence 
of  mind.  Lady  Catherine  ran  to  secure  the 
door,  which  had,  she  knew,  a  large  iron  bolt 
across  it.     She  shivered  with  horror  when 
she  found  it  was  gone  ;  for  by  that  circum- 
stance she  was  convinced  not  only  that 
treason  was  intended,  but  also  that  some  of 
the  domestics  were  engaged  in  the  con- 
spiracy.    She  heard  the  approach  of  several 
footsteps  treading  as  li^ht  as  possible.  There 
was  no  time  for  barricading  the  door,  and 
no  other  method  suggested  itself  to  the 
poor  young  lady's  humed  thoughts,  to  g^ve 
the  King  a  moment's  leisure  for  his  defence. 
than  to  oppose  herself  to  the  entrance  ox 
the  conspirators.     And  what  did  she  do? 
She  nobly  thrust  her  hand  and  arm  into  the 
iron  loop  in  which  the  bolt  should  have 
fallen,  and  endeavoured  by  the  strength  of 
her  arm  to  supply  its  place.     In  that  tr3ring 
moment  an  attempt  was  made  to  open  the 
door.     Love  for  her  Sovereign  Lord  and 
Lady  gave  her  unwonted  strength ;   with 
her  arm  and  her  whole  weight  she  for  some 
time  obstructed  the  entrance  of  the  wretdies. 
Alas  !  it  was  but  protracting  for'  a  little 
while  the  fate  of  the  devoted  victim  !    One 
violent  effort  overcame  the  feeble  burier. 
Lady  Catherine's    arm  was    broken   and 
splintered,   and  she  was  thrown  with  in- 
credible force  to  the  further  end  of  the 
room.    The  Duke  of  Athol  and  his  chosen 
band  of  villains,  with  furious  looks  and 
naked  weapons,  stained  with  the  blood  of 
Walter  Straiten,  a  page,  whom  they  killed 
in  the  passage,  burst  into  the  chamber,  and 
in  their  first  attack  had  the  cowardice  to 
wound  some  of  the  Queen's  women  as  they 
came  into  the  room  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  and  then  fled  screaming  into  comers 
of  the  apartment     The  Queen  alone  did 
not  move,  but,  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of 
horror  and  frenzy,  stood  rooted  to  the  floor, 
with  her  hair  hanging  loosely  about  her 
shoulders.     Yet  in  this  helpless  state  one  of 
the  scoundrels,  in  the  most  brutal  manner, 
drew  his  dagger  and  wounded  her.     The 
previous  noises,   and  the  little   resistance 
Lady  Catherine  Douglas  had  made,  enabled 
the  King,  after  a  desperate  exertion,  to 
succeed  with  the  fire-tongs  in  lifting  a  plank 
from  the  floor,   which  covered  a  kind  of 
snuare  vault  or  cellar  of  narrow  dimensions. 
Through  this  aperture  he  dropped^nd  the 
flooring  was  carefully  replaced.    The  place 
below  was  full  of  dust,  and  by  a  sad  fatality 
he  had   caused   a   small  square  window, 
through  which  he  could  have  easil^r  escaped, 
to  be  Duilt  up  only  three  days  previously,  on 
account  of  the  tennis  balls  entering  it  when 
that  game  was  played  in  the  garden.     Not 
finding  the  King  in  the  apartment,  and  for- 
getting the  cellar  below  the  floor,  the  con- 
spirators proceeded  to  the  adjoining  rooms 
in  search.     Supposing  that  they  had  left 
the  convent,  James  called  for  sheets  to  draw 
him  out  of  liis  place  of  confinement.     With 
considerable  exertion  the  ladies  removed  Uie 
plank,  and  were  proceeding  to  extricate  him 
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wium  one  of  thua,  Eltz&betli  Dougljii,  tell 
Into  the  cellar.  At  this  nnfortanate  mo- 
ment Cbriatopher  Chamben  happened  to 
p*8a  along:  the  galleiy  and  »w  vhat  the 
ladin  were  doiiig.  CnUiug  to  hla  nicked 
uaocialee,  he  entered  the  aiiutment  with  a 
torch,  and  thouah  the  noit*  of  hia  approach 
had  caused  Che  ladies  haatily  to  replace  the 
board,  be  carefully  eiaminnl  the  floor,  and 
•con  peiceiced  that  a  plank  bad  been  broken 
up.  On  lifting  it,  he  held  the  torch  in  the 
aperture,  and  beheld  the  Kins  and  the 
lady.  "  Sim,''  he  loudly  cried,  the  tnidS' 
groom  is  found,  for  whom  we  have  been 
■earching  and  caroliing  alt  uightlons."  The 
conspirators  broke  up  the  floor,  and  one  of 
them,  named  Sir  John  Hall,  leaped  into  the 
cellar  with  a  dagger  in  his  hand.  The  King 
erappled  bim  by  the  shoulders  and  dashed 
him  to  the  ground.  A  brother  of  Hall's 
then  dncrnded,  and  aimed  at  the  King,  bat 
tile  blow  was  parried,  and  he  was  abo 
■eind  by  the  neck  and  thrown  down.    Yet 

from  either,  and  in  the  struggle  he  cut 
hia  hands  serendy.  Sir  Robert  Graham 
now  appeared  in  the  room,  and  in- 
itantly  apr^  into  the  csllar.  Weary 
and  faint  by  his  former  struggles, 
weaponlos,  and  profusely  bleeding  at  the 
hands,  James  ap|iealed  to  him  for  mercy, 
M  further  resistance  was  vain,  "Thou 
tyrant."  aud  Graham,  raising  his  dagger, 
"neTer  diilst  thou  show  mercy  to  ollieis. 
and  eipect  none  now."  "  Then, "  entreated 
theKing,  "limplore  thee  tor  the  salvation 
of  my  sout,  to  let  me  have  a  confessor." 
"No,"  replied  the  assassin,  " 
f«sor  shaU  f 

Graham  then .  ,         

King's  breast,  ami  the  ill-fated  monarch  fell 
mortally  wounded.  Graham  and  the  two 
brothers  Hall  then  fell  upon  him  and  re- 
peatedly stabbed  him  in  various  parts  of  the 
body  sava^y,  even  after  be  was  dead.  In 
hii  breast  there  were  nu  fewer  than  sixteen 
wonnds,  any  one  ot  which  would  have  pro- 
duced death.  Thus  perished  James  the 
First  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the  midst 
of  his  usefulness.  In  his  youth  he  eacapeil 
by  a  nineteen  years'  captiiflly  the  dark 
machinations  of  one  relentless  uncle,  and  in 
b!s  maturity  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  disap- 
pointed ambition  of  another.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  personal  accomplishmenta 
of  tbii  Prince  were  of  a  high  character. 
His  long  detention  in  Englanohaving  given 
him  ample  opiwrtunities  of  mental  cultiva- 
tion, of  whicb  he  appears  to  have  aniinusly 
availed  himself.  He  was  a  reformer  of  the 
language  and  the  poetry  of  bis  country. 
Be  composed  viuious  airs  and  pieces  of 
■acred  music.  In  short,  he  was  a  Prince  re- 
Inarkablo  not  only  for  tba  rich  endowments 
of  hia  mind,  but  also  distinguished  for  his 
encouragement  of  literature  and  the  fine 
art! —far  his  bniiety  for  the  due  and  faithful 
administration  of  justice— for  his  afTectiun 
and  regard  for  his  subj»ctsi  and  for  his  uo- 
wiing  «ndeaToun  to  pnmot*  their  happi- 
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ness  and  prosparity,  of  which  ths  maiiy  wiaa 
and  salutary  laws  enacted  during  his  ragn 
are  lasting  monuments.  A  strikmg  featura 
in  James's  reign  was  his  institution  of  lbs 
"  Court  of  Srasion"— his  constant  auxiety 
for  (he  due  administration  of  juatioe  among 
the  middle  ranks  and  the  commons,  and  tha 
frequent  and  aniious  legislative  enactmenti 
for  the  speedy  punishment  of  ofienden.  It 
is  aid  that  when  he  first  entered  the  king- 
dom and  heard  the  dreadful  descHjition 
K'ven  by  one  of  his  nobles  of  the  unbridled 
«ntiousness  and  contempt  of  the  laws 
which  everywhere  prevailed,  thathesMd— 
"  Let  Ood  but  ^rant  me  life  and  there  shall 
not  be  a  spot  in  my  dominions  where  tha 
key  shall  not  keep  the  csstle,  and  the  whin 
bush  secure  the  cow,  though  I  myself  should 
lead  the  life  of  a  dog  to  accomplish  it — • 

Cverb    still    gratefully   remembered    in 
tiand.      In  his  person  James  was  not 
much  above  the  middle  size,  but  of  a  most 

Eowerful  and  athletic  frame,  and  which 
tted  him  to  excel  in  all  martial  and  manly 
feats  and  exercieoi.  Of  these  he  was  ex- 
tremely fond,  and  we  have  the  testimony  o( 
a  contemporarv,  that  in  drawing  the  bow, 
in  the  use  of  the  lance,  in  horsemanship, 
wrestling,  and  running,  in  throwing  tM 
hammer,  and  putting  the  stone,  few  of  hU 
courtiers  could  compete  with  him.  His 
great  strength  indeed  was  shown  in  ths 
dreadful  and  almost  successful  resistano* 
which  he  made  to  his  murderera.  He  died 
in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  wa* 
buried  in  the  Church  of  the  Carthusians  at 
Perth,  ichich  he  had  himself  founded. 

STUART,  Jakes  II.,  King  of  Scotland, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  murder  o( 
hia  father  in  1437,  when  only  seven  yean  of 
~  -.,  and  during  his  minority  the  publie 
!ura  went  chiefly  directed  by  CfaanosUor 
Cricbton,  who  had  been  the  minister  of 
'  s  I.  When,  at  length,  he  assumed  (b« 
nment  into  his  own  hands,  James  dis- 
played a  prudence  and  furtjtuae  which  in- 
spired hopes  of  an  energetic  and  prosperous 
reign.  He  succeeded  in  overawing  and 
nearly  ruining  thepotentfamily  of  Douglas, 
which  had  so  long  rivalled  and  defioaths 
Crown,  and  with  hts  own  hand  stabbed  tha 
'  ;hth  Earl  to  the  heart  in  Stirling  Castle. 

e  procured  the  sanction  of  Parliament  to 
_s-B  more  subversive  of  the  power  ot  tha 
nobles  than  had  been  obtained  by  any  ot  his 
predecessors.  By  one  of  these,  not  only  all 
the  vast  posseasiunB  of  the  l£arl  of  Dougtai 
were  annexed  to  the  Crown,  bnt  all  yvka 
and  future  alienations  of  the  Crown  land* 
were  declared  to  be  void.  He  was  aed- 
deutally  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon 
at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh,  August  1460.  in 
the  30th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  24th  ol  his 

"Stuart,  jabeb  iil,  was  bom  b  the 

Castle  or  Palace  oi  St  Andrews,  in  the  year 
1453,andaacendedthelhroneinl460.  Like 
his  father  and  grandfather,  he  aimed  tt 
humbling  the  power  of  ths  noblai ;  but  Ut 

iaimot  to  thsm  in  abilities  and  mdanu,  tw 
M3 
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attached  himself  to  persons  of  mean  station, 
and  treated  his  nobility  with  coldness  and 
neglect.  Having  detected  a  design  formed 
against  him,  in  which  his  brothers,  Alex- 
ander Duke  of  Albany,  and  John  Earl  of 
Mar,  were  implicated,  James  seized  their 
persons,  and  committed  Albany  to  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  while  Mar  was  murdered,  it 
is  said,  by  the  King's  command.  Albany 
made  his  escape,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Edward  IV.  of  England,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  returned  to  Scotland 
with  a  powerful  army  under  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester.  James  was  compelled  to  im- 
plore the  assistance  of  his  nobles,  and  while 
they  lay  in  the  camp  near  Lauder,  the  Earls 
of  Angus,  Huntly,  and  Lennox,  with  other 
Barons  of  less  note,  forcibly  entered  the 
apartment  of  their  Sovereign,  seized  all  his 
favourites,  except  one  Ramsay,  afterwards 
created  Earl  of  jBothwell,  and,  without  any 
form  of  trial,  handed  them  over  the  bridge. 
After  various  intrigues  and  insurrections,  a 
large  party  of  the  nobles  appeared  in  re- 
bellion against  his  authority,  and  having 
taken  up  arms,  and  defeated  tbe  Kin^  in 
an  engagement  at  Sauchiebum.  James  ned, 
and  was  treacherously  murdered  on  the  11th 
June  1488. 

STUAHT,  James  IV.,  eldest  son  of 
James  III.,  by  Margaret,  Princeas  of 
Denmark,  was  oom  in  March  1472,  and 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1488.  In  that  year 
a  large  party  of  the  nobles  rebelled  against 
James  III.,  and  the  malcontents  having 
obtained  possession  of  the  Eling's  eldest 
son,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  viz.,  James,  the 
subject  of  this  memoir,  they  placed  him  at 
their  head,  and  o|X;nly  proclaimed  their 
intention  of  depriving  tfames  of  a  crown  of 
which  they  declared  he  had  proved  himself 
unworthy.  Roused  by  this  danger,  the 
King  formed  tlie  design  of  retreating  into 
the  north,  but  the  rebellious  lords  advanc- 
ing upon  Edinburgh,  he  bad  scarcely  time 
to  pet  on  board  one  of  the  ships  of  his 
friend,  Sir  Andrew  Wood,  and  cross  over  to 
Fife,  when  he  learned  that  the  whole  of  the 
Bouthem  part  of  Scotland  had  risen  in  arms. 
Proceeding  towards  the  north  James  issued 
orders  for  assembling  an  army,  and  he 
speedily  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  well- 
appointed  force  of  J^,OJO  men.  The  con- 
federate nobles  set  up  as  their  nominal,  but 
it  would  appear  their  involuntary  leailer, 
the  young  Prince.  The  parties  met.  The 
King  drove  the  rebels  across  the  Forth  and 
demanded  admittance  into  Stirling  Castle, 
but  was  refused  by  Shaw  the  Governor. 
Having  heanl  that  the  insurgents  had 
rallied  near  Torwood  he  resolved  to  attack 
them ;  but  in  the  battle  which  took  place 
his  troops  were  totally  routed.  It  is  said 
that  on  leaving  the  field  he  was  thrown 
from  his  horse,  and  being  much  stunned  by 
the  fall  was  conducted  by  a  miller  and  his 
wife  to  their  cottage  situated  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  main  road.  As  the 
unfortunate  King  was  desirous  to  engage  in 
the  duties  of  religion  the  woman  ran  out 
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exclaiming,  "  A  priest  for  the  King,"  upon 
which  one  of  the  rebels,  who  was  in  pursuit 
of  the  unhappy  monarch,  said  ?ie   was  a 
clergyman,  was   introduced  to  the   royal 
presence,  and  upon  satisfying  himself  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  King,  stabbed  him  to 
to  the  heart.    Thus  died  James  III.  on  the 
nth  of  June  1488,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of 
his  age,  and  in  the  twenty-eighth  of  his 
reign.    The  design  of  the  rebel  lords  in 
taking  arms  against  their  sovereign  James 
III.,  according  to  their  own  statement,  was 
merely  to  free  themselves  from  his  weak 
government,  without  prejudice  to  his  heirs, 
and  his  son  James  I V .  was,  immediately 
after  the  death  of  hb  father,  proclaimed 
King.    After  the  body  of  James  III.  had 
been  interred  in  the  Abbey  of  Cambusken- 
neth    with   all   du6   solemnity,  the   court 
immediately  proceeded  to  Perth,  and  held 
the  ceremony  of   the   coronation   in    the 
Abbey  of  Scone.     From  Scone  the  King 
)roceeded  to  his  Palace  of  Stirling,  where 
le  took  up  his  residence.    That  he  had 
limself  originated  the  rebellion  against  his 
father,  or  taken  a  principal  part  in  organis- 
ing the  army  which  dethrone<l  him,  does 
not  appear.     We  can  hardly  think  tins  of  a 
youth  little  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age. 
It  LB,  on  the  contrary,  pretty  apparent  that 
the  Prince  was  seduced  and  blinded  by  the 
flattery  and  false  views  offered  by  the  dis- 
contented barons,  and  dazzled  by  the  near 
prosnect  of  a  throne,  and  possessed  of  a 
mind  of   great   energy   and    ambition  he 
unhappily  co-operated,  without  much  per- 
suasion, in  their  unworthy  and  treasonable 
designs.    After  some  time  the  remonstrances 
of    the    few    faithful    adherents    of    his 
father  awakened  in  him  a  violent  fit   of 
remorse  ;  but  the  voice  of  self-reproach  was 
drowned  by-and-bye  in  the  applauses  of  a 
flagitious  but  successful  faction.     Shortly 
after  his  coronation  it  seems  to  have  been 
resolved  by  the  members  of  his  Council  that 
an  embassy  should  proceed  to  England  for 
the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  favourable 
tlisposition  of  that  government  to  the  revo- 
lution which  had   lately   taken   place   in 
Scotland,    for   it    was   dreivdeil    that    the 
spectacle    of  ^    Prince  dethroned   by    his 
subjects,  under  the  authority  of  a  son,  was 
not  very  likely  to  be   acceptable  to    the 
English  monarch ;  but  Henry  VII.,  with 
his  characteristic  caution,  did  nothing  pre- 
cipitately.     He  granted  safe  conducts  to 
the  Scottish  ambassadors,  whilst  he  at  same 
time  took  the  ]>recaution  to  i>rovision  and 
strengthen  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  a  fortress 
against  which,  in  the  event  of  hostilities,  he 
knew  the  chief  efforts  of  Scotland  would  be 
directed.      Neither  the  precise  objects  of 
this  rebellion,  nor  the  real  nature  of  the 
Prince's  c(mcern  in  its  progress  and  event 
are  distinctly  known.     It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  James    IV.   always  considered 
himself  as  liable  to  the  vengeance  of  heaven 
for  the  share  ho  took,  voluntary  or  involun- 
tary, in  his  father's  death  j  and  accordingly 
wore  a  penitential  iron  cham  round  his  body, 
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to  whkli  be  ulded  near  wcogfat  ever; 
mud  even  cod teni  plated  a  Btill  moK 
■picuoUB  ex])Utiou  oE  hie  supiiosed  oQence 
by  UBdertaliine  a  new  crunadB.  WhateTBt 
migbt  be  the  BU'lt  <•<  tbe  Prince,  and  how- 
ever vinlent  snd  unlawful  weve  the  procecd- 
ingB  which  prematurely  elevated  James  to 
tbe  throDe,  the  naUon  Boon  felt  a  benefil 
from  the  change  which  theBe  proceedinga 
effected  that  couldscarcely  have  been  liKik«l 
for  from  an  odminiatratioii  orixiiiating  and 
founded  od  rebellion  and  regicide.  The 
■everal  ParlianientB  which  met  after  the 
accession  of  the  young  King  poBtied  a 
number  of  wiseandutlutary  laws,  encourag- 
"■""*"  "  -'■■---  down  turbulence  and 
.  ing  tbi 
...         ,  B  throughout   t)ie  kingdnni. 

Soon  oftei  James'  accemion,  the  Enj^Iish 
ient  five  ships  of  war  into  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
the  crews  of  which  plundered  several  mer- 
chantmen, and  made  descents  on  both 
thores,  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of  the 
juhabitantA.  Under  the  tei^  of  James  the 
III.,  Sir  Andrew  Wood  of  Lar^,  a  naval 
officer  of  hi^h  talent,  had  distinguished 
bimself  acainst  the  English  ;  buthisattoch- 
ment  to  bia  old  master,  the  late  King,  of 
whom  he  was  a  great  favourite,  prevented 

to  the  government  of  hia  son.  He  was 
aftarwonlB    reconciled,     hovever,     to    the 

Eoung  miinarcb,  who  early  evinced  an  en- 
ght«n«d  desire  t<>  encourage  the  maritime 
tbungth  of  the  country,  by  applying  him- 
■etf  peiBonally  to  the  atuHy  of  ship  building 
and  naval  tactics.  At  this  time  a  fleet  of 
"  'e  pirate  ships  had  entered  the  Clyd» 


•fterc 


Itmg 


theii 


iBual  havoc,  grsatly 


chaae  to 

perty.  James  earnestly  represented  the 
matter  to  Wood,  and  renuireii  his  aesist- 
Mice  in  repelling  so  unjustiSable  an  attack, 
committed  at  a  period  of  profound  peace, 
when  a  three  years'  truce  existed  between 
the  two  countries.  Nor,  whatever  might 
be  the  opinion  regarding  the  persons  who 
managed  the  government,  cdiiid  this  brave 
officer  resist  the  appeal  of  his  Sovereign. 
With  only  two  shiia,  the  Flower  anil  the 
Yellow  Carvel,  be  sought  out  and  attacked 
the  English  squadron,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  inferiority  in  force,  after  an  obstinate 
SctiuQ  the  Gva  pirate  vesnels  were  captured 
»nd  carried  into  iwrt  If  we  are  to  believe 
thuScottish  histcrians,  the  Kingof  Encland, 
'although  in  the  time  of  a  truce  ue  could  not 
openly  attempt  retaliation  or  give  hiH 
countenance  to  hostilities,  took  care  to  let  it 
be  underatood  that  nothing  would  please 
him  better  than  the  defeat  of  Wood ;  and 
Stephen  Bull,  an  enterprising  merchant  and 
•eaman  of  London,  having  ntted  out  three 
■tout  vessels,  manned  by  picked  mariners, 
a  body  of  cross  bows  and  pikemen,  and 
Tarious  koighla  who  volunteered  their  scr- 
Tices,  proceeded  with  much  confiilence  of 
•OCcen  agunst  the  Scottish  commander. 
Boll,  who  had  inteUigence  that  Wood  had . 


Buled  for  Flanden,  and  was  looa  expected 
on  his  homeward  voyage,  directed  hii 
course  to  the  Island  of  May,  behind  which 
he  cost  anchor,  and.  being  concealed  from 
any  vessels  entering  the  Forth,  awuteil  the 
expected  prize  It  was  not  long  before  two 
vessels  appeared  in  the  lookeil-for  coutBo  off 
St  Abb's  Head,  and  the  English  CapUin, 
who  had  seised  some  Scottish  fishing  boats 
with  their  crews,  sent  the  prisoners  aloft  to 
watcb  their  approach  and  report  whether  it 
was  Wood.  On  their  answering  in  the 
affirmative.  Bull  cleared  his  ships  for  action, 
and  the  Scottisli  Admiral,  who  sailed  fear- 
leBsly  onward,  and  little  dreamt  of  any  in- 
terruption, found  himself  suddenly  in  the 
presence  oE  the  enemy.  He  had  time,  how- 
ever, forthenecissary  orders  ;  andsucbwaa 
the  excellent  discipline  of  bis  shi|ii 
rapidity  i>f  Ma  prejiai 


.t  the  com- 
jirevented. 


tire  costers,  stood  ready  at  their  several 
etations  when  he  bore  down  upon  the  Eng- 
liob.  All  this  had  taken  place  in  the  early 
dawn  of  a  beautiful  summer  morning:  and 
whilst  Wood  skilfully  gained  the  vrindward 
of  his  opponents,  the  sun  rose,  and,  shiniiig 
full  upon  them,  exhibited  their  large  size 
and  splendid  eiiuipment  to  the  beat  advan- 
tage. EuU  instantly  openeil  the  cannonaile 
with  the  object  of  deciding  the  action  while 
the  Scuts  were  still  at  a  disUnce  ;  but,  froca 
the  inferior  dimensions  of  the  Scottish  ships, 
the  shot  passed  over  then  and  took  htUs 


t  hoisted  all  his 

Cn  the  English, 
loke,  and  even 
whing  the  enemy's  ships  by  cables  to  hii 
wn.  A  close  and  dreadful  combat  succeeded, 
1  which  both  parties  fought  with  equal 
pirit,  so  that  night  porteil  the  combatanta 
nd  found  the  action  undecided.  In  the 
lorning  the  trumpeta  sounded,  and  the 
ght  was  renewed  with  such  determined 
ravrry  that  the  mariners,  occupied  wholly 
'ithtliebattle,tooklittleheedtothe  manoge- 
lent  of  their  vessels,  and  permitted  them- 
;lveB  to  be  drifted  by  a  strong  ebb-tide  into 
nouthottheTay-  Cro« 


effect,  whiUt 


I  children,  now  Hocked  to  the  shore, 
ig  by  tlieir  cries  and  gesticulatioi 
tt  they  took  in  their  countrymi 


the 


l^t,  (hout-b  with  great  ililhculty,  the 
iloiir  and  saperior  seamanship  of  Wood 
-evailed  over  his  brave  opponuDts.  The 
rec  English  ships  were  captured  and  carried 
to  Dundee,  whilst  Bull,  their  commander, 
as  presented  by  Wood  to  his  master.  King 
James,  who  received  him  with  much  cour- 
tesy, and  after  remonstratini^  against  the 
ies  intlicteil  by  the  English  privateers 
the  Scottish  shippin);,  dismused  hint 


.injf,  d 
.■e  the  I 


rstheii 


liberty.  To  Sir  Andrew  Wood,  the  King, 
ith  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm  for  warlike 
.  .nown  which  distinguished  his  character, 
extended  his  special  favour.  When  the 
seaman  was  not  engaged  in  his  naval  and 
commeicial  duties— for  the  two  professiuus 
419 
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of  a  merchftnt  and  laflor  were  then  ■trictly 
eonnected^he  retained  him  at  court,  kept 
him  much  about  hie  person,  rewarded  him 
with  grants  of  Unds,  and,  under  his  instruc- 
tions,  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  the  naval  stren^^h  of  his 
dominions.     As  the  name  of  Sir  Andrew 
Wood  here  drops  from  our  narrative,  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers  to  be  in- 
formed what  became  of  him  afterwards. 
Sir  Andrew  lived  to  see  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  James  the  V.      He  was  then  in 
exU«me  old  age ;  and  after  a  long  career  of 
faithful  service  and  brilliant  achievement, 
and,  after  fighting  in  his  old  ship,  the  Yellow 
Carvel,  as  long  as  her  timbers  held  together. 
he  retired  to  the  Castle  of  Largo,  m  and 
around  which  his  coxswain,  gunner,  boat- 
swain, and  many  of  his  crew  were  located. 
From  the  north  gate  of  Largo  Castle  he  had 
a  canal  cut  through  a  wooded  hollow  to 
Lar^o  Church,  and  along  this  he  was  rowed 
in  his  baive  every  Sunday  by  his  old  barge's 
crew,  with  the  coxswain  m  the  prow  bearing 
a  boat  hook  and  keeping  a  look-out  a-head, 
and  an  Admiral's  broad  pennon  floating  in 
the  water  astern.    The  remains  of  this  canal 
are  still  \'isible  at  Upper  Largo  ;  and  along 
that  watery  path,  when  his  years  were  full, 
his  remains  were  rowed  by  torchlight  to  the 
venerable  fane  where  his  tomb  is  yet  to  be 
Been.    But,  to  return  to  our  history :  The 
Prince  and  his  nobles  placed  the  most  im- 
plicit confidence  in  each  other,  and  the  people 
in  both.    This  g^od  understanding  with  the 
former  the  King  encoun^ed  and  promoted, 
by  inviting  them  to  frequent  tournaments 
and  other  amusements,  and  warlike  exercises, 
in  accordance  with  his  own  chivalrous  spirit, 
and  ada])ted  to  their  rude  tastes  and  habits. 
These  tournaments  were  exceedingly  splen- 
did, and  were  invested  with  all  the  romance 
of  the  brightest  days  of  chivalry.     Lords, 
ladies,  and  knights,  in  the  most  gorgeous 
attire  crowded  round  the  lists ;  or   from 
draperied  balconies  witnessed  the  combats 
that  took  place  within  them.      By  such 
means  he  was  not  only  without  a  single 
enemy  among  the  aristocracy,   but  all  of 
them  would  have  shed  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood  in  his  defence,  and  a  day  came  when 
nearly  all  of  them  did  so.     In  short,  the 
wisest  policy  could  not  have  done  more  in 
uniting  the  affections  of  Prince  and  i)eer8, 
than  was  accomplished  by  those  warlike 
pastimes,  aided,  as  they  were,  by  the  amiable 
manners  of  the  monarch.    Let  us  now  briefly 
notice  the    progress    which  Scotland  had 
made  in  civilization  dunng  his  energetic 
reign.     Education  must  be  the  foundation 
of  all  im])rovements  in  every  country,  and, 
accordingly,  the  advancement  of  this  essen- 
tial element  in  civilizati(m  did  not  escape 
the  eftorts  of  the  King.     By  an  Act  of  the 
Scots  Parliament,   1494,   it   was  ordained 
through  all  the  recdm,  **  that  all  barons  and 
Bubstantial  freeholders  put  their  eldest  sons 
and  heirs  to  the  schools  at  the  age  of  six,  or 
at  the  utmost,  nine  years,  who  are  to  remain 
at  the  grammar  schools  till  they  have  a 
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competent  foundation  and  good  skill  in 
Latin.    After  which  they  are  to  study  three 
years  in  the  Schools  of  Arts  and  Laws,  so 
that  they  may  have  knowledge  in  the  laws, 
and  by  this  means  justice  be  administerea 
through  all  the  realm  :  those  who  may  be- 
come Sheriffs  or  Judges-ordinary   having 
proper  understanding,  and  the  poor  being 
uncler  no  necessity  of  recourse  to  higher 
courts  for  ever^  small  injury.    Any  baron 
or  freeholder  failing,  without  just  cause,  is 
to   incur   a   pemaSty  of  twenty  ponnos.** 
This  Act   shows  that  learning  had  bcvun 
to    be    cultivated    in   Scotland ;    and  it 
must  have  contributed  materially  towards 
its  advancement.    Accordingly  many  men 
of  talent  and  learning  shortly   after  this 
began  to  make  their  appearance.^  The  in- 
trmiuction  of  the  art  of  printing  into  Scot- 
land, which  took  place  about  1508,  under 
the  auspices  of  William  Chapman,  one  of 
the     Royal    Household,    wtule    it    forms 
another  mark  of  the  rbe  of  learning,  during 
the  reign  of  James  the  IV.,  was  afterwards 
to  affonl  aiiditional  means  for  its  preserva- 
tion and  its  increase.    Chapman  obtained 
from  the  King  a  royal  patent  **  to  exercise 
his  mvstery.       Agriculture    was  not  ne- 
glected by  Parliament  during  this  reign. 
An  Act  was  passed  allowing  the  King  and 
his  nobles  to  let  their  lands  in  feu -farm  to 
remain  to  heirs  in  perpetuity  so  that  it  was 
not    done    in  diminution    of  the  rental, 
grassum,  and  other  duties.     Notwithstand- 
ing the  brilliancy  of  James'  reign  and  the 
efiFurts  of  his  Gi>vemment  to  improve  their 
condition,  the  situation  of  the  agricultural 
population    etill    was    what    would   now 
he  considered  very  wretche<l.     Their  land 
was  generally  rented  by  the  year,    or  at 
most  only  for  four  or  five  years  ;  and  their 
houses    were   small   and    ill   constructed, 
because  from  the  uncertainty  of  their  tenure 
they  had  little  to  incite  them  to  erect  better. 
They  were  still  grievously  oppressed  by  the 
nobles.    The  cf>ttagers  and  farm  servants 
were  at  this  time  perhaps  better  off  than  the 
farmers  themselves,  and  had  infinitely  less 
care  because  they  were  less  oppressed.  ^  An 
author  of  an  account  of  Scotland  written 
shortly  after  this  period  says  : — **  Husband- 
men are  very  poor ;  they   are  a  kind  of 
slaves,  and  pay  m  a  manner  to  their  lords 
all  the  commodities  that   come    of   their 
labour,  reserving  to  themselves  at  the  year's 
end  nothing  but  to  live."      "Of  lawyers 
there  are  but  few,  and  these   about   the 
Sessions  at   Edinburgh ;    for  that  in  the 
shires  all  matters  are  settle<l  at  the  great 
men's  pleasures."      Our  author  seems  to 
regret  the  want  of  lawyers  in  the  country 
districts,  any  that  then  were  being  resident 
in  Edinburgh,    Many,  however,  may  be 
inelined  to  think  that  they  could  well  be 
spajred  ;  yet  nothing  that  is  said  as  to  the 
general  poverty  of  Scotland  at  this  time  so 
distinctly  marks  the  fact  as  this  want  of 
lawyers.      The  people  had  few  rights  to 
defend,  and  Uttle  wealth,  otherwise  we  may 
rest  assured  the  lawyers  would  have  been 
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thuk  >]i;r  other  aavereign  oE  ScoUuk.. 
During  bii  whole  reign  he  jfeoereJly  re«ort«d 
on»  ■  year,  and  frequently  twice  to  the 
■hrine  of  St  Ninian  at  Whithorn,  where  he 
wept  over  his  >inf,  and  with  nnfeiBncd 
contrition  formed  resolutionB  of  amsndiuent, 
but  which  were  aoon  dissipsted  by  the 
ftllurinEc  temptations  and  pVeaaurea  of  the 
world.      On  snch  oceagions  ha  appewB  to 

When  at  Wbithorn  on  a  pilgntuage  in  1506 
be  gave  a  gratuity  of  ISa  to  a  pilerim  frum 
Eogland  for  whom  St  Ninian  had  wrought 
a  miracle,  aa  apnean  from  hia  TroaKurar'g 
accounbi  of  let  May  of  that  year.  Jamea 
Tiaited  the  town  of  Kirkcudbrieht  in  150«, 
and  waa  hoeuiiably  eotertuned  there.  Tt 
waa  on  tfaia  vuit  that  he  gave  to  the  burgh 
hia  first  grant  of  the  Castle  of  Kirkcudbright 
and  its  lacda.  The  gift  waa  made  to  the 
bui^esseB  of  that  tuwn  for  faithful  service 
Tendered  by  their  predecewors  to  his  grand- 
father, James  II.,  at  the  siege  of  Tnrieve 
Caatle,  on  which  occasion  it  is  said  the 
famous  piece  of  ordnance  called  Mona  or 
Mollance  Meg  was  first  used.  A  tradition 
preserved  in  the  "statistical  account''  of 
the  nariah  of  Kelton  asserts  that  a  black- 
■mith  named  M'Kim,  who,  with  his  sons, 
had  witnessed  the  futile  operations  of  James 


with  proper  materials,  

efficient  piece  of  orocance.  James  II. 
gladly  accepted  hia  offer,  and  the  Inhabitanta 
uf  the  district  aniiuus  to  evince  their 
loyalty  to  the  King  and  hatred  of  Uie 
Black  Dou^baes,  contributed  each  a  {/aid 
or  liar  of  mm.  The  brawny  M'Kim  and 
his  Bturdy  sons  vrere  aet  to  work,  and  soon 
produced  the  famous  cannon  known  as 
Mons  Meg.  The  unvarying  tradition  which 
for  four  hundred  years  pointed  out  the  place 
where  it  was  forged  received  conSrmation 
when  the  labourers  in  making  the  inilitary 
mad  there  when  removing  the  mound  or 
knoU  found  it  to  bo  a  mass  of  aucb  cinders 
e  uau^y  left  by  a  ]tug( 

neers   dragged 
ordnance  '-  "  ■"  ' 

of  Thriei.,    .„ 

Knockcannon.  The  charge  ia  a^  to  have 
been  a  peck  of  gunpowder,  and  the  granite 
ball  the  weight  of  a  Canphaim  cow.  The 
fint  shot  we  are  told  went  right  through  the 
Caatle  hall,  and  took  away  the  hand  of  the 
fair  maid  of  Galloway,  the  Counteas  of  the 
eleventh  Earl  of  Douglaa,  aa  she  waa  in  the 
act  of  raising  a  cup  of  wine  to  her  lips~a 
circumatance  regarded  by  the  people  as  ■ 
diiect  manifcetation  of  heaven'a  vengeance 
because  that  hand  had  been  given  in  wed. 
lock  to  two  brothers.  A  maasive  gold  ring 
midibed  Margaret  de  Dovglai  (supposed  to 
have  been  on  this  unfortunate  hand}  was 
taaoA  by   tha   workmen   employed   Mina 


years  a^  when  converting  tha  Caatia  el 
Thrieve  into  a  barrack  for  French  prisonen. 
Tko  of  Meg's  bullets  were  discharged  on 
this  occaaion,  and  it  Ls  remarkable  that  * 
satisfactory  account  can  be  given  of  both. 
The  firtt.  aaya  the  author  of  "The  New 
Statistical  Account,"  was  towards  the  end 
of  the  laat  centun  picked  out  oE  the  wall 
and  given  to  Mr  Gordon  of  Greenlaw.  Th» 
aecond  was  discovered  in  1S4I  by  the  tenant 
of  Thrieve  when  removing  an  accumulatioo 
of  rubbiah  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Castle. 
He  came  upon  the  ancient  draw.well,  which 
was  found  to  be  lined  with  black  oak  planka 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation ;  and  at 
the  bottom  lay  an  immense  granite  bullet, 
aimihir  in  all  respects  to  those  lielonging  to 
Mona  Meg,  and  still  bearing  marka  of  having 
been  diacharped  from  n  cannon.  It  lay  in 
a  dirt«t  line  from  Knockcannon  to  the 
brtach  in  the  wall,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
the  identical  shot  which  wounded  Uie  fair 
moid  of  Galloway.  On  the  second  dischacgs 
of  this  new  and  terrible  cannon  the  garrison 
immediately  surrendered,  and  the  grateful 
King  presented  to  M'Kim  the  forfeited 
hitiaa  of  Mollance  aa  a  reward  for  "con- 
structing BO  noble  an  engine  of  war." 
The  gun  was  named  after  toe  smith  (who 
becama  Laird  of  Mollance),  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Meg,  in  compliment  to  his  wife, 
whose  voice,  in  din,  is  said  to  have  rivalled 
that  of  her  uameaake,  the  cannon.  The  con- 
traction of  the  name  from  HoUance  to 
MoncB  or  Mons  Meg,  was  easily  achieved 
by  the  Scots,  who  smk  the  I's  in  similar 
worde.  The  house  of  Mollance  ia  still 
standing,  and  ia  aituated  between  the  Utr 
and  Dee  in  Galloway.  The  balls,  atill  pro- 
served  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  piled  oa 
each  side  of  this  vast  gun,  are  of  Galloway 
granite  (which  is  unDke  any  oth^,  and 
exactly  similar  to  those  found  at  Thrieve^ 
In  1753,  by  an  order  from  the  Board  of 
Ordnance  requiring  all  unserviceable  guns 
to  be  transmitted  to  London,  Me^  wM 
stnj'idly  sent  with  others  and  placed  in  ttw 
Tower.  Her  name  and  existence  becama 
almnat  forgotten  by  the  people  of  Scotland 
till  1829,  when,  by  the  palrintic  exertions  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  after  an  absence  of  seveutv. 
six  years,  she  was  sent  down  to  Bdinburgh, 
and,  escorted  by  the  73d  raiment  and  tl^ea 
troops  of  cavalry,  with  pipers  playing 
before  her  aa  of  old,  ahe  was  conveyed  in 
procession  to  her  ancient  lair  in  the  Ca«tl» 
of  Edinburgh.  The  apecies  of  roving  life, 
which  the  young  monarch  ltd,  afterwarda 
became  circumscribed,  if  not  wholly  ler* 
minated,  by  his  entering  into  the  married 
state.  Henry  of  England,  who  bad  alwaym 
been  more  desiroua  of  Jamea'  friendship 
than  hia  hoatiUty,  and  had  long  entertunea 
views  of  securing  the  former  by  a  matri- 
monial cnimection  with  bis  family,  at 
length  sucoeedeil  in  procuring  James'  con- 
sent to  marry  his  daughter  Margaret.  By 
the  terms  of  the  marriage  contract,  tha 
young  Queen,  who  was  only  in  her  four- 
tasnthyear  when  she  WM  wadded  to  JiUM, 
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was  to  be  conducted  to  Scotland  at  the  ex- 
pense of  her  father,  and  to  be  delivered  to 
ner  husband,  or  to  persons  appointed  by 
him,  at  Lamberton  kirk.  The  latter  was 
to  receive  with  her  a  dowry  of  thirty  thou- 
sand pieces  of  gold  ;  ten  thousand  to  be 
paid  at  Edinburgh  eight  days  after  the 
marriage,  other  ton  thousand  at  Colding- 
ham  a  year  afterwards,  and  the  last  ten 
thousand  at  the  expiry  of  the  year  following. 
The  marriage  was  celebrated  with  the 
utmost  pomp  and  splendour.  Feastings, 
toumeyings,  and  exhibitions  of  shows  and 
pla}^  succeeded  each  other  in  one  continued 
and  uninterrupted  round  for  many  days, 
James  himself  appearing  in  the  lists  at  the 
tournaments  in  the  character  of  the  "  Black 
Knight."  But  there  is  no  part  of  the  details 
of  the  various  entertainments  got  up  on  this 
occfteion  that  intimates  so  forcibly  the  bar- 
barity of  the  times,  as  the  information  that 
real  encounters  between  a  party  of  High- 
landers and  Borderers,  in  wliich  the  com- 
batants killed  and  mangled  each  other  with 
their  weapons,  were  exhibited  for  the 
amusement  of  the  spectators.  One  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  marriage  treaty  between 
the  King  and  the  daughter  of  Henry  the 
VII.  having  secured  an  inviolable  peace 
between  the  two  countries,  the  nation  en- 
joyed for  several  years  after  that  event  the 
most  profounfl  tranquility.  This  leisure 
James  employed  in  improving  the  civil 
polity  of  his  kingdom,  in  making  efforts  to 
introduce  civilization  and  an  obedience  to 
the  laws  into  the  Highlands  and  Isles,  by 
establishing  Courts  of  Justice  at  Inverness, 
Dingwall,  and  various  other  places  through- 
out these  remote  districts  ;  in  enlarging  and 
improving  the  navy  ;  and,  in  short,  in  doing 
everything  that  a  wise  Prince  could  do  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom.  In 
all  these  judicious  proceedings  James  was 
cordially  supported  by  his  Parliament,  a 
department  of  the  legislature  in  which  he 
was  perhaps  more  fortunate  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  had  even  been,  and  certainly 
more  than  were  any  of  his  imraeiUate  suc- 
cessors. The  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of 
James  are  distinguished  by  the  most  con- 
summate wisdom,  and  by  a  constant  aiming 
at  the  improvement  and  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom,  whether  by  suppressing  violence, 
establishing  rules  for  the  dispensation  of 
Justice,  or  in  encouraging  commerce  ;  and 
they  are  no  less  remarkable  for  a  spirit  of 
cordiality  towards  the  Sovereign,  amount- 
ing to  a  direct  and  personal  affection,  which 
breathes  throughout  the  whole.  How 
much  of  this  gor  d  feeling  and  of  this  happy 
co-operation  in  good  offices  depended  upon 
the  King,  and  how  much  upon  the  Parlia- 
ment itself,  it  would  not  now  be  easy  to  de- 
termine ;  but  it  is  certain  that  much  of  the 
merit  which  attaches  to  it  must  be  awarded 
to  King  James.  The  period  had  now 
arrived  when  the  country  was  to  pass  from 
its  state  of  national  peace  and  internal  im- 
provement. While  Henry  VII.  lived,  his 
Great  penetration  enabled  him  to  remove 
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all  the  petty  causes  of  dissension  which  arose 
at  intervals  between  the  two  neighbouring 
kingdoms.  But  when  this  wise  and  cautious 
mou^x;h  expired,  he  was  succeeded  by  a 
Prince  of  a  haughty  and  unyielding  temper, 
which  made  him  unwilling  to  purchase 
peace  at  the  expense  even  of  the  most 
trifling  concision.  James  and  he  resembled 
each  other  too  closely  in  their  tempers  to 
remain  long  in  terms  of  sincere  or  intimate 
friendship.  Henry  VIII.  of  England, 
having  inherited  his  father  s  crown  but  not 
his  father's  wisdom,  wished  to  distinguish 
his  name  by  splendid  pursuits  of  policy  and 
war.  Possessed  of  high  notions  of  the  un- 
limited nature  of  his  wealth  and  power,  and 
impressed  with  an  extravagant  idea  of  the 
superiority  of  his  intellectual  attainments, 
personal  accomplishments,  and  military  skilL 
he  became  impatient  of  contradiction  ana 
control,  and  wished  to  exalt  that  feudal 
authority  which  his  father  had  left  him  into 
an  absolute  despotism.  His  ambitious 
disposition  led  him  to  attempt  the  re-conquest 
of  those  provinces  in  France  which  had 
been  wrested  from  the  English  as  his  first 
important  undertaking.  The  French  saw 
the  approaching  storm  and  began  to  prepare 
for  it.  They  sent  an  embassy  into  Scotland 
with  large  presents  in  money  to  the  King 
and  his  counsellors.  This  liberality,  in 
conjunction  with  some  real  or  supposed 
insults  offered  by  the  King  of  England,  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  James  resolved  upon 
hostilities  with  his  brother-in-law.  Henry 
sailed  to  France  in  1513  with  a  gallant 
army,  and  James  sent  his  principal  nerald 
into  that  country  to  declare  war  against 
him.  James*  letter  conveying  this  decla- 
ration accused  Henry  of  refusing  a  safe 
conduct  to  his  ambassador— a  proceeding 
worthy  only  of  an  infidel  power  —  it 
upbraided  him  with  a  want  ot  common 
justice  and  affection  in  withholding  from  his 
sister,  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  the  jewels  and 
the  legacy  which  had  been  left  h&r  by  her 
father ;  besides  enumerating  many  other 
grievous  charges  against  him.  Without 
waiting  for  the  return  of  the  herald  the 
Scottisn  King  summoned  an  army,  pro- 
vided with  every  necessary  for  forty  days*  ser- 
vice, to  meet  in  the  Edinburgh  Borough-Muir. 
With  the  army  above  mentioned  James 
intended  to  invade  England.  Though  the 
war  was  by  no  means  popular,  yet  out  of 
personal  attachment  to  the  King  a  vast 
host  assembled  at  the  appointed  place  of 
rendezvous  ;  and  amongst  other  warriors  a 
considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Fife  under  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  Lord  Lind- 
say, and  others ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
wide  common  or  borough  muir  the  royal 
standard  was  displayed.  At  Linlithgow,  a 
few  days  before  he  set  out  for  his  army, 
whilst  employed  at  vespers  or  evening 
devotions  m  the  Church  of  St  Michael, 
adjacent  to  the  Palace,  a  venerable  stranp^er 
of  a  stately  appearance  entered  the  aisle 
where  the  King  knelt ;  his  head  was  un- 
covered, his  hair,  parted  over  his  forehead. 
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flowed  down  hEa  Bboolden;  hii  lobo  wh 
blue*  tied  round  hia  loimi  with  &  li 
ginlle,  uid  there  was  an  u'r  of  matt  . 
about  him  vbich  inspired  the  beholden 
vitb  ikwa  and  feair^  Nor  waa  tlibi  ffwling 
decreaMd  when  the  utiknoim  visitaut 
walked  up  to  tbe  King,  and  letuiinij  ovet 
the  reading  deak  thua   oddreBged  him  :- 


"Sir, 


ptoeeed  in  thy  present  undertaking  ;  for  if 
thou  dost  it  ahaa  not  fan  well  either  with 
tbvself  or  those  who  go  with  tbee."  The 
boldness  of  thexe  words,  which  were 

nounced  audibly,  seemed  neither  to  i 

Uie  indi)n>atioa  of  the  King  nor  those 
■round  him.  All  wera  stnick  with  super- 
Sititious  dresd,  whilst  theligui«,UHingneitb«r 
aalutatiDn  nor  reverence,  retreated  anil 
vanished  amongrt  the  crowd.  Whether  he 
went  or  how  he  disappeared  no  one,  wheo 
the  fin>t  feelings  ol  astoDisfameDt  had 
mbaideil,  could  tcU,  and  although  tbe 
Strictest  inquiry  was  made  all  remaii  ' 
■nyiteiy.  Sir  David  Lindsay  ol  Pits< 
and  Sir  James  luglis,  who  Itelonged  to  the 
household  of  the  iSinoe,  stood  close  beside 
Ule  King  when  the  ptnmger  appeared ;  and 
it  was  itrom  Lindsay  that  Buchanan  the 
tiistarian  received  the  etory,  which  was 
turned  into  verse  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  his  noble  poem  of  Mormion.  It 
stated  by  all  bistoricns  that  a  proclan 
tion  was  heard  about  the  some  time  at  the 
Market  Cross  of  Kdiabar);h  at  midnii/ht. 
ciUng  the  King  by  hie  name  and  titles,  Hsd 
many  of  his  nobles  to  appear  in  another 
world  before  the  tribuDal  of  Pluto  within 
the  space  of  forty  days.  Lindsay  of  Fit- 
■eottie,  in  his  Chronicles  of  Scotland,  says, 
be  received  the  partioulara  of  this  strange 
occurrence  from  an  individual  on  whose 
veracity  be  could  rely,  who  was  in  Edin- 
bargb  at  the  time  when  the  proclamaUun 
was  madei  But,  he  adds,  whether  the 
fearful  summons  proceeded  from  men  or. 
«Til  spirits  it  is  imiKissible  to  determine. 
It  was  commonly  believed  that  alt  who  were 
thus  called  fell  in  the  battle  of  Flodden, 
except  one  man  that  lived  opposite  the 
Oosa,  who,  upon  hearing  his  own  name 
pronounced,  threw  down  a  piece  of  mcney, 
and  said  he  "  protested  and  appealed  to  the 
mercy  of  Gnd  in  Christ."  With  this  hkrge 
host,  numbering  a  hundred  llousand  men, 
King-  James  entered  England,  and  wasted 
much  valuable  Ume,  not  only  in  taking 
castles  and  collecting  booty,  but  even  in 
mere  thoughtless  inactivity.  An  English 
army  at  Wigth  advanced  against  him.  com- 
mandsd  by  the  Islsrl  of  Surrey,  who  had 
received  as  be  passed  through  Durham  th» 
■acml  banner  of  St  Cuthbert.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  Scottish  trooiw  being  almost 
«Otirelj  consumed  some  retumedhome  to 
deposit  their  booty  in  safety  anil  procure  a 
fr^h  supply  of  tbe  necessaries  of  lite. 
Bnonnoua  multitudes  fnim  day  to  day 
followed  theexam  pie  which  their  com  [ADioas 
in  anas  bad  thus  set  them  ;  and  James' 
•plendid  array  in  a  short  time  became  much 


diminished.     The  Earl  of  Surrey,  by  n 

reinforcemeuta,  having  ultimately  user 

on  army  superior  in  numbers  to  the  Scoti^ 
found  some  difficulty  ia  supporting  hil 
troop«  in  a  barren  district,  and  dunng  a 
season  of  almost  inoeasant  rains.  H(^ 
therefore,  (elt  anxious  immediately  to 
enftace  the  enemy,  and  bring  matters  to  an 
issue  oefore  his  troops  should  be  worn  nut 
by  fatigue,  famine,  and  hardriiipa.  On 
Sunday  the  4th  of  September  be  BCCon]iDg:ly 
sent  a  herald  to  oSerbattle  on  tbe  foUowmg 
Friday.  To  this  mes-iaEo  of  defiance  the 
King  replied  that  he  was  so  desiroua  of 
encountering  the  English  in  a  pitchEd  battia, 
that  if  the  message  bad  reached  him  even 
in  Bxlinburgh  ho  would  have  laid  aside  all 
other  business  onrl  advanced  to  meet  him. 
Tbe  brave  Earl  of  Angus  at  this  jucctura 
and  poms  others  endeavoured  to  appease 
the  King's  fury  by  mild  speeches,  rcp™ent- 
ing  his  comparativs  weakness,  h»  army 
having  dwindled  away  to  30,000  men,  tba 
ad  vantage  of  protraetmg  the  war,  and  the 
dangerous  counsel  of  tbe  French  ambasni- 
lor,  by  whree  influence  he  was  guided  in 
.his  enterprise ;  alkviDgsJsothat  the  English 
LFmy  consisted  of  men  of  mean  rank, 
vhervas  tbe  Scottish  troops  were  composed 
entirely  of  the  Hower  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry.  All  his  reasoning,  however,  mods 
no  impresdon  on  the  infatuated  mind  of  tha 
King,  who,  incensed  at  this  opposition, 
haughtily  replied— "Angus,  if  you  , 
afraid  you  may  go  home.  ^  At  theee  wo 
oodold  Earl  buret  into  tear^  Mtici- 
g  approaching  disaster,  and  juatly 
offended  took  his  departure  From  the  camp 
that  nicht,  but  left  behind  him  his  two 
On  the  6th  of  September,  James, 
I  of  the  great  inferiority  of  Ms  own 
army,  removed  to  an  advanUgeous  position 
D  the  hiU  of  Flodden,  near  Ford  CosUe, 
rhich  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
TilL  The  ascent  to  the  top  of  this  eminencs 
the  river  which  flowed  at  the  foot  at 
__  ..-K  about  half  a  mile,  and  at  the  base  of 
the  declivity  etood  a  bridge  protected  by 
artillery.  On  tbe  south  of  the  bill  Uiy  a 
level  plain.  The  neoivst  advance  that  tba 
English  coutd  make  to  Flodden  wan  through 
this  plain ;  but  on  their  approach  they 
'  I  be  exposed  to  Che  full   view  of  the 


with  a  deep  river  running  between  the  two 
hostile  armies.  The  flanks  of  the  Scottish 
lines  were  sufficiently  protected.  Bensibla 
of  the  superior  advantages  possessed  b3|  the 


L.t  theee  words 


Scots,  and  distressed  for  v 


irlSun 


who  had  ei 


■mped  at  Wooler 


7th' September  to  provoke  him,  if 

,  to  descend  to  the  plain,  and  on  tba 

illowing  day  meet  the  English  aimy  on 
equal  terms.  James  refused  to  see  the 
herald,  but  sent  one  of  his  attendants  to 
state  that  hs  trusted  to  no  advantages  of 
ground,  and  would  use  no  siniatia'  m 
gain  the  victory.    The  Eogliah  et — 
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now  des])airing  of  enticing  the  Scots  from 
their  strong  position  perceived  that  he  must 
either  imraeaiately  bring  them  to  action  or 
retire.  He  had  recourse,  therefore,  to  a 
bold  and  an  apparently  desperate  measure. 
He  cros,*ted  the  TiU,  and  proceeded  along 
some  rujrsred  g^und  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  to  Barmoor  Wood.    At  this  place  he 

gassed  the  night,  about  two  miles  from  the 
cottish  anny.^  During  this  skilful  move- 
ment the  English  were  screened  from  obser- 
vation by  an  eminence  on  the  east  of  Ford 
Castle.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  9th, 
Surrey  left  Barmoor  Wood,  and  marching 
in  a  north-west  direction  almost  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Till  and  Tweed,  he  sud- 
denly wheeled  to  the  eastward  and  re-crossed 
the  former  river — the  vanguard  and  artillery 
by  Twisol  Bridge,  which  is  still  standing, 
under  a  splendi<l  Gothic  pile  called  Twisel 
Castle,  and  the  rearguard  by  a  ford  about  a 
mile  farther  up  the  stream.  Surrey  now 
had  an  easy  ascent  to  the  hill  of  Floilden, 
and  he  proceeded  leisurely  to  form  hi«  whole 
line  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  thus 
placing  his  army  between  James  and  his 
native  country,  Scotland.  The  Scottish 
King,  under  some  unaccountable  infatuation, 
suffered  Surrey  to  make  all  these  masterlv 
manoeuvres  without  opposition,  thougn 
there  were  frequent  opportunities  for  an 
advantageous  attack,  while  they  saw  the 
English  passing  the  Bridge  of  Twisel, 
Borthwici<,  the  Master  of  the  Artillery, 
falliug  upon  his  knees,  earnestly  requested 
permission  from  the  King  to  tire  upon  the 
coluums,  which  he  could  have  done  with 
the  most  destructive  effect ;  but  James  re- 
plied, "  I  shall  hang  thee,  draw  thee,  and 
Quarter  thee,  if  thou  fire  one  shot ;  I  am 
etermined  I  shall  have  them  all  before  me 
on  a  plain  field,  and  see  what  they  can  do." 
The  English  now  advanced  in  full  array 
against  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  their  array 
being  formed  in  two  divisions,  each  division 
having  two  wings.  James,  on  becoming 
aware  of  this  demonstration,  set  fire  to  the 
soldiers'  temporary  huts,  and  descended  the 
hiU  with  the  intention,  it  is  said,  of  taking 
possession  of  an  eminence  near  the  village 
of  Bankston,  which  might  have  been  useful 
to  the  English.  The  clouds  of  smoke  that 
proceeded  from  the  burning  camp  mutually 
concealed  the  two  armies,  so  that  when  the 
smoke  had  disappeared  the  hostile  troops 
found  themselves  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  each  other.  The  right  wing  of  the  Scots, 
w^hich  was  composed  of  the  flower  of  their 
soldiery,  be^an  the  battle,  and  their  onset 
was  irresistible.  On  the  left  the  state  of 
matters  was  reversed,  and  the  Scots  were 
alh either  slain  or  scattered!  with  terrible  de- 
struction. The  central  divisions  of  the  two 
armies  had  now  joined  in  close  and  deadly 
conflict.  The  Kmg  of  Scotland  fought  on 
foot  in  the  front  rank.  ITiough  the  English 
were  far  more  numerous,  James  exhibited 
the  most  determined  and  romantic  valour  : 
whilst  the  young  nobles  around  him  vied 
with  each  other  in  feats  of  desperate  daring. 
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The  determined  penonal  valotir  of  James 
had  the  effect  of  rousing  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  desperate  courage  the  meanest  oi  the 
private  soldiers,  and  the  ground  becoming 
soft  and  slippeiy  from  blood,  they  pulled  off 
their  boots  and  shoes,  and  securea  a  firmer 
footing  by  fighting  in  their  hose.  The 
Scots  were  completely  surrounded  by  the 
enemy ;  but  forming  themselves  into  a 
<K>mpact  circle,  the^  resolved  to  sell  their 
lives  as  dear  as  possible,  and  neither  to  give 
nor  accept  quarter.  In  the  energy  of 
despair  they  made  dreadful  havoc  with  their 
spears  extended  on  every  side,  and  almost 
penetrated  through  the  English  host.  Night 
arrived,  and  the  Scottish  ring  of  warriors 
still  kept  their  ground. 

By  thifl,  though  deep  the  eroDing  JfeU, 
Still  roflc  the  battle's  deadly  sweU  ; 
For  still  the  Scots  orooiid  their  King, 
Unbroken,  fought  in  desperate  ring. 
But  as  they  left  tlio  dark'ning  heath, 
More  desjMRite  grow  the  strife  uf  death. 
The  English  shx^  iu  vullies  hailed. 
In  headlong  charge  their  hone  assailed  : 
Front,  flank,  and  rear  the  sqnadi\)ns  sweep^ 
To  break  thu  Soottiah  circle  deep, 

Tliat  fonglit  around  their  King. 
Tlie  stubborn  siiearmen  still  made  good 
Their  dark,  impenetrable  w(«d, 
Each  stopping  where  hi->  kindred  stood 

The  instiint  that  he  felL 
Nt)  thought  was  then)  of  dastard  flight, 
Linkoil  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight. 
Groom  f<.)Ught  like  nolde — squire  like  knight^ 

As  fearlessly  jiud  well. 
Till  utter  d;urknei»i  closed  her  wing 
O'er  their  thin  host  and  wounded  King. 

The  battle  having  been  undecided  when 
night  came  on,  Surrey  then  drew  back  his 
forces;  for  the  Scottish  centre  not  having 
been  broken,  and  their  left  wing  being 
victorious,  he  yet  doubted  the  event  of  the 
field.  The  Scottish  army,  however,  felt 
their  loss,  and  towards  day-break  drew  off 
from  the  bloody  scene,  in  which  they  left 
their  brave  King  and  their  choicest  warriors. 
This  disastrous  battle  was  fought  on  the 
9th  of  September  1513,  and  as  Sir  Walter 
well  remarks : — 

Tradition,  le^nd,  tuno.  and  song. 
Hhall  many  an  age  that  wuil  prolong : 
Still  firom  the  sire  the  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  r<tom  btrife,  and  carnage  drear, 

Of  Flodden's  fital  field, 
Whore  shiver'd  was  fiur  Scotland's  spear, 

And  broken  was  her  shield  J 

The  victors  lost  about  5000,  and  the  loss  of 
the  Scots  in  this  fatal  battle  amounted  to 
about  10,000  men.  Of  these  a  great  pro- 
portion were  of  high  rank  ;  the  remainder 
being  composed  of  the  gentry,  the  farmers, 
the  landea  yeomanry,  who  disdained  to  fly 
when  their  sovereign  and  his  nobles  lay 
stretched  in  heans  around  them.  Amongst 
the  slain  were  toirteen  Earls,  viz.  : — Craw- 
ford, Montrose,  Huntly,  Lennox,  Argyll, 
Errol,  Athole,  Morton,  Casillis,  Bi>thwell, 
Rothes,  Caithness,  and  Glencaim  ;  idso  the 
Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  the  Bishops  of 
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B  Mid  tha  I>1«B,  tliB  Abbots  of  In- 

clufEniy  and  KilwiunLus,  and  tlie  Deaa  uf 
Gluxow.  To  thena  ve  miut  adul  tifKea 
Lonb  uid  Chieta  oF  Cluu,  unongsl 
whom  were  Sir  Dunuiu  Campbull  uf  GluD- 
ureha,  Luucblun  M'Lfan  of  Dowart,  Cump- 
beU  of  Lamera,  and  fivo  peer's  eldest  BOUa, 
toother  witb  the  MsHter  i>f  Angua,  and '2W 
knighta  and  guntlemeo,  all  of  tho  gallai 


Doualas  □ 
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whofell  »re  Uw  numeroua  forrccapi. 
■inca  there  neni  few  families  of  nc 
Scotland,  which  did  not  k>ae  one  reljli 
another,  whilst  aiime  houats  had  lo 
the  dealh  of  alL  It  la  from  thu  caun 
the  MDUtiona  of  aorrow  and  na( 
lumentation,  occafltuned  by  the  defeat, 
pei'ullarlf  poignant  and  laatiiin',  so  tb 
thia  day,  although  at  the  iji4t.uic«  of  a>)oul3o0 
year*,  tew  St-otShmen  CJn  bear  the  na 
FlodJen  mentioned  without  afaii.Mi 
The  body  of  Jamea  wa>  found  on  Ibe 

nir  amouffRt  the  thickest  of  the  aUin. 

recosniied  by  Lord  D.icre.  although  much 
diuBxii'^  ^7  wounds.  It  wiii  coiried  to 
Berwick  and  ultim.Llely  inleired  at  Rich- 
moDd.  Tha  muaea  whi>:h  l«l  to  Ihia  defeat 
mnat  be  tniceJ  chiefly  to  tbo  chivutrous  but 
impnident  cunduct  oE  the  Kin^  himtelf, 
vho  deuLuHl  thiLt  he  would  moi't  Ihe  tee  OQ 
equal  terms  ia  a  plain  field,  and  (coined  U> 
•vail  himaelf  of  any  adviiniiige  of  (>niunJ  or 
otherwin.  A  Ereut  error  waa  thut  of 
neglecting  to  attack  the  ICogli'^h  in  cmx^iu; 
the  river,  and  in  not  employing  bu  ivtilliiry, 
nhich  mi^ht  ha>e  broken  and  dc'lrayKl  the 
enemy  in  detail,  nnd  rendeml  thi'ir  defeat 
when  in  con  f union  tompam^vely  pasy. 
Again,  t^  hen  E.LtlSurn;.t,mindriiloIhi<i[lulv, 
kept  biniiietF  at  roiiib  as  piKz-ilile  out  of  the 
ileailly  brunt  of  the  i'nnl1i.:t,  atui  wuh  able  to 
watch  itd  iirosrwa  and  to  givu  every  division 
hit  pnimpt  a^tiLici^,  the  Scotlish  mouaruh 
was  Jiapljying  hin  individual  brjvcry  and 
prowem  in  the  heat  of  Che  balLlu.  It  was  a, 
SulLint  but  a  f.iUil  ue^kn^t-i  thin,  which  he 
dearly  oii>i;it'-d  by  leaving  bia  mangled 
body  on  the  blomly  held.  He  was  slain  in 
the  forty-second  yearoF  hia  age.  leaving  an 
onlyaon,  an  infant,  who  aucct^ed  hiio  by 
the  title  of  Jamea  the  V.  "No  event,^' 
■ays  an  eloquent  writer,  "mora  iinmeJi- 
Blcly  calamitous  than  the  defeat  at  L'lodden, 
darkens  the  Scottish  anniiU.  Shrieki  of 
despair  resounded  through  the  kingdom. 
Wiveg,  mothera,  daushteni,  ruahed  into  the 
■tneta  and  highways  tearing  l,heir  hair,  in- 
dulging in  all  the  diaLracUon  of  Borrow, 
wbueeach  invoked  some  favuurita  name,  a 
hatband,  a  son,  a  father,  a  brother,  a  lover, 
now  blended  in  one  bloody  mass  of  de-!truc- 
tion.  While  the  pleasing laboun  oF  harvest 
were  abandoned,  while  an  awful  silence 
nigned  in  the  former  acenes  of  rural  mirth, 
tho  castla  and  the  tower  echoed  to  the 
lamentations  of  noble  niBtruns  and  virgina; 
tha  churches  and  chapels  weru  filled  Viith 
melancholy    proceaaions  '       '  '" 


the  pangs  of  private  diatreaa  was  the 
monarch  forgotlen — the  valiant,  the  afiable, 
the  great,  the  good,  who  in  an  evil  hour  liBd 
aacnficud  to  precipitation  a  reign  of  flarj 
and  renown ;  who  in  the  vigour  of  hu  Lfa 
hail  fallen  in  a  foreign  land,  nnd  wboee 
mangled  body  was  the  prey  ot  ius  enemies. 
o.ff.,.„m    T A     —   of  tho  pr^ 


been  bam  in  April  li>12.  Among  tha  per- 
Bons  who  bad  the  principal  charge  of  hia 
ediication  viere  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  tlie 
Mount,  Gavin  Dunbar,  and  John  BcUenilen. 
In  l.'i^4,  when  only  in  hia  twelfth  year,  the 
nobles,  tired  of  the  utate  of  misrule  into 
which  the  country  hail  been  brought,  and  of 
the  diaaenainnii  which  prevailed  among 
themselves,  requested  the  young  King  to 
assume  the  government  Hie  power,  how- 
ever, was  meruly  nominal,  as  four  guardians 
were  appuinte'l.  by  whom  the  whole  autho- 
rity of  the  ^tate  was  exercised  in  his  name^ 
The  K^irl  of  Angus,  one  of  these,  soon  ob- 
tained the  ascendancy  over  his  colluoguea, 
and  he  held  the  King  in  auch  rvstraiut  aa 
induced  .Tames,  in  hii!i  seventeenth  year,  to 
make  hia  esca|ie  from  the  Pnlnce  i.>f  Falk- 
L-ind,  and  take  refuge  in  Stirling  Caatle, 
the  residence  of  hia  mother.  By  the  moat 
vigoroua  mea:iuces,  the  King  now  _pruceed«l 
to  repreaa  diaonicrs  and  punuh  crime 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Attended  by  a 
numerous  retinue,  under  tha  pretence  of 
enjoying  tho  pleasures  of  hunting,  he  made 
prugresnes  into  the  unsettled  jiirts  of  the 
country,  executing  thivves  and  maraudeni, 
.'uid  caused  the  law  to  be  obeyed  even  in  the 
remotest  parts  ot  his  dominions.  The 
mast  memorable  of  his  victinu  was  the 
Border  o    ■         -  ■    ■     - 

1535  Jome?  went  over  to  France  upon  a 
nutrimoninl  expi:ditiDn,  and  married  Mag- 
dalent-,  eldest  daughter  of  the  French  King, 
wlio  dieil  of  consumption  within  forty  days 
after  her  arrival  in  Scotkind.  He  after- 
w;Lrds,  in  June  1338,  espoused  Mary  of 
Guise,  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Longuaville, 
A  rupture  with  Henrj-  VIII.  led  to  the 
battle  of  Solway  Moss  one  of  the  mobt  in- 
glorioufl  in  the  Scottish  annals.  Tho  chief 
command  of  the  Scots  troop*  having  been 
conferred  on  Oliver  Sinclair,  a  favourite  of 
the  King,  the  h.iughty  and  discontented 
nubles  indignantly  refused  to  obey  auch  a 
leader,  and  weru,  in  coiL^iequence,  easily  de- 
feated  by  an  inferior  boilf  of  Knglish. 
'When  the  tidings  oF  this  disaster  reached 
Jomm,  hu  was  struck  to  the  heart  with 
'd    and    mortification.       ilafltening    to 

inburgh,  he  shut  himselF  up  for  a  week, 

and  thfen  parsed  over  lo  Falkland,  nherehe 
took  to  hia  bed.  Meantime  hia  (Juecn  bad 
been  delivered  ut  Linlithgow  of  a  daughter, 
afterwards  the  unfortunate  Maiy,  Queen  ot 
On  being  informed  of  this   eve 
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lass,"  and  in  a  few  days  thereafter  expired, 
13th  December  1542,  being  only  in  his 
thirtieth  year.  His  love  of  justice  endeared 
him  to  the  peo}^e,  who  conferred  on  him 
the  proud  title  of  "  King  of  the  Poor."  To 
gratify  a  strong  passion  for  romantic  adven- 
ture, James  V.  used  often  to  roam  through 
the  country  in  disguise,  under  the  name  of 
"The  Gudeman  of  Ballengeich. "  He  was 
the  author  of  the  well-known  ballad  of  "The 
Gaberfunzie  Man  ; "  and  to  him  is  also  as- 
cribed the  popular  old  8<mg  of  "  The  JoUie 
Beggar,"  both  founded  on  his  own  adven- 
tures. 

STUART,  James,  VI.  of  Scotland,  and 
I.  of  England,  the  son  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  Heniy  Lord  Damley,  was  bom 
in  Edinburgh  Castle,  19th  June  1500. 
In  July  of  the  following  year,  on  the  forced 
resignation  of  his  mother,  James  was 
crowned  King  at  Stirling,  when  he  was 
■carcely  more  than  a  year  old.  Soon  after 
bis  birtn  be  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  and  his  youth  was  passed  at 
Stirling  Castle,  under  the  tuition  chiefly  of 
Geoive  Buchanan.  He  was  of  a  docile  but 
timid  disposition,  and  his  progress  in  learn- 
ing was  rapid.  During  his  minority  the 
kingdom  was  govemwl  by  Ke^rents,  of 
whom  the  Earls  of  Mortem  and  Murray 
wore  the  most  conspicuous.  In  1578  James 
assumed  the  government  into  his  own 
hands,  and  early  discovered  that  excessive 
pro))ensity  to  favouritism  which  accom- 
]>anied  him  through  life.  His  preference  of 
the  Duke  of  Lennox  and  Captain  James 
Stewart,  son  of  Lord  Ochiltree,  created  Earl 
of  Arran,  led  to  the  celebrated  "  Kaid  of 
Kuthven  "  in  August  1582,  when  the  con- 
federated nobles  cora|>elIed  him  to  dismiss 
Lennox  and  Arran  from  his  councils.  Soon 
after,  however,  James  made  his  escape  from 
Ruthven  Castle,  when  he  recalleil  tne  Earl 
of  Arran,  executed  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  for 
treason,  and  banished  most  of  the  Lords 
who  had  been  engasied  with  him  in  that  en- 
terprise. In  1585  the  banished  nobles 
returned  to  Scotland  with  an  army,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  nanlon  for  them- 
eelves  as  well  as  the  removal  of  the  favourites 
from  the  King's  presence.  During  the 
long  imprisonment  of  his  ill-fated  mother, 
James  treated  her  with  neglect ;  but  when 
it  l)ecame  evident  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
at  length  about  to  consummate  her  cruelty  to 
Mary  by  putting  her  to  a  violent  death,  he 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  interfere.  He 
sent  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  the  English 
Queen,  and  appealed  to  his  foreign  allies  for 
assistance.  On  receiviug  the  tidings  of  her" 
execution,  he  exliibited  every  outward  sign 
of  grief  and  indignation.  He  rejected  with 
becoming  spirit  the  excuses  of  Elizabeth, 
and  mac'e  preparations  for  war,  but,  con- 
scious of  the  inadequacy  of  his  resources,  no 
actual  hostilities  took  place.  In  1589 
James  contracted  a  matrimonial  alliance 
w^ith  Anne,  second  daughter  of  Frederick, 
King  of  Denmark.  The  Princess,  on  her 
yoyage,  being,  by  contrary  winds,  driven 
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back  to  Norway,  James  sailed  in  qnest  of 
her.  and  alter  a  winter  jMissed  in  feasting 
ana  revelry  at  Copenhap^en,  returned  with 
his  Queen  to  Scotland  m  May  1590.  For 
the  next  ten  years  the  history  of  his  reign 
exhibits  mudfi  turbulence  and  fuurty  con- 
tention. In  August  IGOO,  while  the  king- 
dom was  in  a  state  of  unusual  tranquility, 
occurred  the  mysterious  affair  called  the 
Gowrie  Conspiracy,  one  of  the  most  inex- 
plicable events  in  the  annals  of  Scotland. 
For  an  account  of  this  famous  transaction, 
with  the  evidence  respecting  it,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Pitcaim's  *'  Criminal  Trials  of 
Scotland,"  where  the  subject  is  ably  investi- 

fated.  In  1603^  on  the  death  of  Queen 
llizabeth,  James  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  England.  He  signalised  his  accession  to 
the  English  Crown  by  bestowing  a  pro- 
fusi(m  of  titles  and  honours  on  both  Soots- 
men  and  Englishmen,  but  his  undisguised 
preference  of  his  own  countrymen  excited 
the  jealousy  and  complaints  of  his  new  sub- 
jects. A  conference  held  in  the  beginning 
of  1604,  at  Hampton  Court,  between  the 
divines  of  the  Established  Church  and  the 
Puritans,  afforded  James  an  opportunity  of 
displa>ing  his  skill  in  theological  contro- 
versy, and  of  declaring  his  determination  to 
oppress  all  who  dissented  from  Episcofucy. 
His  despotic  and  intolerant  spirit  even  led 
him  to  re-light  the  fires  of  persecution.  In 
IGll  he  caused  two  of  his  English  subjects, 
Bartholomew  Legate  and  E'iward  Wight- 
man,  to  be  burnt  for  heresy,  the  one  at 
Smith  field,  and  the  other  at  Lichfield.  On 
5th  November  1605,  was  discovered  the 
famous  Gunpowder  Plot,  concerted  by  some 
Enp^lish  Roman  Catholics,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  blow  up  King  and  Parliament ; 
and,  some  time  after,  was  also  detected  a 
conspiracy  entered  into  by  Lord  Cobham 
and  others  to  place  the  Lady  Arabella 
Stuart  on  the  tnrone.  In  1612  he  lost  his 
eldest  son  Henry,  a  Prince  of  great  pro- 
mise. In  1613  the  eventful  marriage  of  his 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  with  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine of  the  Rhine,  took  phice.  His  favourite 
at  this  time  was  Roliert  Carr,  a  youth  from 
Scotland,  whom  he  had  created  Earl  of 
Somerset.  The  scandalous  murder  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury  b^  the  machinations  of 
this  minion,  and  his  infamous  Countess,  led 
to  his  disgrace  at  Court,  which  paved  the 
way  for  the  rise  of  Geoi^e  VillierSj  Duke  of 
Buckingliam.     The  uniust  execution  of  the 

fallant  and  accomplished  Sir  Walter 
{aleigli  in  1618,  to  please  theCourt  of  Spain, 
has  left  an  indelible  stain  on  James*  memory. 
The  close  of  James*  life  was  marked  by 
violent  contests  with  his  Parliament,  which 
l)repared  dreadful  consequences  for  his  suc- 
cessor. By  first  undertaking  the  defence  of 
the  Protestants  of  Germany,  and  then  aban- 
doning their  cause,  he  incurred  considerable 
odium.  His  reign  was  distinguished  by  the 
establishment  of  new  colonies,  the  intro- 
duction of  manufactures,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  Ireland.  He  died  of  ague,  27th 
March  1625,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age. 
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Junes,  who  shuddered  ai  the  Bight  of  ft 
dnoa  aword,  was  very  eifwit  with  hia  pen, 
and  he  prided  hinutelf  much  on  hia  literary 
abilitieB.  Tboagb  dogmatical  ODilpeduiUc, 
bU  learniag  was  exteOBive;  mid  he  had 
•tronK  powere  of  mind  when  digested  ot 
prejudice.  He  attempted  poetry  with  con- 
nUerable  Bucceu.  In  1564,  when  only  in 
bii  eighteocth  year,  he  published  "The 
Esaayea  o[  a  PreutiBa  in  the  Divine  Art  of 
Pnoiie ;  "  and  much  about  the  same  time  he 
died  bin  "  Parspbraee  ui>on  the  Kevcla- 
.1  Ibe  Apoeale  »t  John.''  in  1301  ap- 
peared his  "Poetical  Kxercises  at  Vacant 
Hours."  Hia  "  Basilicon  Dorou,"  a  Trea- 
ttae  of  Advice  to  hia  Son  pubhahed  in  15!K), 
and  bis  "  Trew  Law  of  Free  Monarchiee," 
both  of  which  contun  many  deapotic 
doctrines  in  accordance  with  hia  eitRme 
Uotiona  of  the  divine  right  of  kinga,  arc, 
ueTertheleas,  works  nf  no  onlioary  merit 
He  waa  the  author  also  of  "  Deraonalngy, 
or  Diali^pieB  on  Witchcraft,''  published  m 
ICOO;  a  "Counterblast  to  Tobacco:"  a 
"  Premonition  to  all  nioet  Mighty  Mnn- 
archs  ; "  a  "  Kemonatrance  tor  the  Righta 
of  Kings  i  "  some  ]iaraphraacs  on  different 
parts  of  Scripture,  part  of  a  Translatiua 
mto  Scottish  ven<e  of  the  Psalms  of  King 
David,  and  some  controversial  writings  in 
answer  to  Bellarmine.  "io  fond  was  he  of 
polemics,  that  he  founded  Chelsea  College 
expressly  for  controveisial  theoiogy. 
Charles  II.,  however,  converted  it  into  an 
asylum  for  diaabled  soldiers.  For  the  en- 
cnuragBOiCDt  of  lesrn  ing,  James  abio  founded, 
'n  Awil  1582,  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 


their  language,  by  the  authorised  version  of 


of  France,  was  daughter  of  Jan 


1542,  and  having  lost  her  fathi 
days  after  her  birtb,  she  was  iauD«liately 
acknowledged  Queen  under  the  guardianship 
of  Mary  of  Lorraine,  ber  moths-  "  "- 
years  of  a4;e  Mary  was  conveyed 

where  she  received    her  educati ._ 

Courtof  Henry  II.     Tlie  opening  powers  ot 
hermind  and  her  natural  disp      '' 


and  in  tapestry,  she  was  instructed  in 
Latin  tongue,  anil  she  is  said  to  have  under- 
stood it  with  an  accuracy  which  is,  in  our 
day,  very  uucommon  in  peniona  of  her  s>^x 
and  elevated  rank.  In  the  French,  the 
Italian,  and  the  .Spaniah  languages,  her  pro- 
ficiency was  still  greater,  and  sue  apoke 
them  with  equal  ease  and  propriety,  tihe 
very  early  discovered,  however,  the  neces- 
sity otaciuiringotherbmncbosoflinowledgB, 
and  ot  such  a  kind  as  might  enable  her  tu 
discharge  with  dignity  and  prudence  the 
duties  of  a  SoVBrcijp  ;  and  much  of  her  time 


she  married  Francoia,  Dauphin,  and  after- 
words King  of  France.  This  monarch 
dving  in  1560  she  returned  to  Scotland. 
She  now  passed  from  a  situation  ot  el^ance 
and  splendour  to  the  very  reitcn  of  incivility 

'  turbulence  where  ii~"  -'  ' 

, menti 

Scoots  of  t 

Kttle  known.  The  generality  of  tbem 
sunk  in  ignorance  and  barbuism,  and  what 
they  termed  religion,  dictated  to  all  a  petu- 
lant rudeness  of  speech  and  conduct  to  which 
the  Queen  of  Franco  wos  wholly  unoccus- 
toniM.  During  her  minority  and  absence, 
the  Protestant  religion  had  caineil  a  kind  of 
establishment  in  Scotland ;  obtainHl,  indeed, 
by  violence,  and  ther^ore  liable  to  be  over- 
turned by  an  Act  of  the  Sovereign  and  the 
three  Estates  of  Parliament,  llie  Queen, 
too,  was  unhappily  of  a  different  o|iinion 
from  the  great  body  of  her  subjects,  upon 
that  one  topic,  which  among  them  actuated 
almost  every  heart  and  directed  almost 
:vcry  tongue.  She  had  been  e<lucBted  in  the 
Lliurch  ot  Home,  and  was  strongly  attached 
«  that  persuasion  ;  yet  she  had  either 
uoderation  enough  in  her  spirit,  or  discre- 
lion  enough  in  her  understanding,  not  to 
ittempt  any  innovation  in  the  prevailing 
wth  of  Protestantism,  She  allowed  he«r 
lubjeds  the  full  and  free  exerdae  ot  their 
.lew  religion,  and  only  challenged  the  same 
indulgence  tor  ber  own.  She  contrived  to 
attach  to  her.  whether  from  his  heart  or  only 
in  a])pearance,  her  natural  brother,  the 
Prior  of  St  Andrews,  a  man  of  strung  and 
us  parts,  who,  though  he  had  taken 
._-  _jual  oaths  of  obedience  to  the  Fop& 
hod  thrown  off  his  spiritual  all^riance,  and 
^nced  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Iteformeis. 
By  his  means  she  crushed  on  early  and 
formidable  rebellion  ;  and  in  reward  for  hit 
services,  conferred  upon  him  a  lai^  estate, 
and  created  him  Eari  of  Murray.  For  two 
or  three  years  her  reign  was  prosperous, 
and  her  government  applauded  ;  and  had 
she  either  remained  unmarrieil,  or  bestowed 
her  aSectious  upon  a  more  worthy  object, 
it  is  probable  that  her  name  would  have 
deacended  to  posterity,  among  those  of  the 
moat  fortunate  and  the  most  deserving  of 
Scottish  monarclis.  But  a  Queen,  young, 
beautiful,  aocumpUshed,  ot  an  ancient  and 
bensditary  kingdom,  and  the  expectation  of 
a  mightier  inheritance,  were  objects  to 
excite  the  love  and  ambition  of  the  most 

who  kept  her  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the 
Knglish  succession,  rejected  every  offer  of  a 
foreign  alliance ;  and,  swayed  at  first  by 
prudential  motives,  and  afterwards  by  love 
the  most  excessive,  she  gave  her  hand  to 
Henry  Stuart,  Loni  Darnley,  the  Bon  of  the 
Earl  of  Lennox-  This  nobleman  was,  after 
herself,  the  nearest  heir  to  the  English 
Crown  ;  he  was  liktwise  the  first  in  suoces- 
sion  after  tlio  Earl  of  Anan  to  the  Crown  of 
Scotland.  These  consiilerations  made  Man 
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■oUcttouB  for  an  interview  with  Damley, 
and  at  that  interview  love  stole  into  her 
heart,  and  effaced  every  favourable  thought 
of  all  her  other  Buitore.  Nature  had  been 
lavish  to  him  of  her  kindness.  He  was  tall 
of  stature ;  his  countenance  and  figure  were 
beautiful:  and,  amidst  the  gaiety  which 
celebrated  his  arrival,  he  shone  with  un- 
common splendour.  But  the  bounty  of 
nature  extended  not  to  his  mind.  His  un- 
derstanding was  narrow ;  his  ambition  ex- 
cessive ;  his  obstinacy  inflexible  ^  and  under 
the  guidance  of  no  fixed  principle,  he  was 
incoDstant  and  cuiiricious.^  On  the  29th  of 
July  15C5  this  ill-fated  pair  were  married  : 
and  though  the  Queen  gave  her  husband 
every  possible  evidence  of  the  most  ex- 
travf^ant  love;  though  she  infringed  the 

1)rincii>les  of  the  constitution  to  conj^r  upon 
lim  the  title  of  King ;  and  though  she  was 
willing  to  sliare  witn  him  all  the  ofi&ces, 
honours,  and  dignities  of  Boyalt>,  he  was 
not  satined  with  his  lot,  but  soon  began  to 
cUunour  for  more  power.     He  had  not  been 
married  seven  months  when  he  entered  into 
a   conspiracy   to    deprive    Mary    of    the 
Government,  and  to  seat  himself  on  her 
throne.     With  this  view  he  headed  a  l>and 
of  factious  nobles,  who  entered  her  chamber 
at  night,  and  though  she  was  then  fi\jc  ad- 
vanced in  pregnancy,  murdered  her  secretary 
in  her  presence,  whilst  one  of  the  ruffians 
held  a  cocked  piutol  to  her  breast.     Such  an 
outrage,   togetlier  with  his  infidelity  and 
fre<inent  amours,  could  not  fail  to  alienate 
the  affections  of  a  high    born   and   high 
spirited  woman,  and  to  open  her  eyes  to 
tnoso  defects  in  his  character  which  the 
ardour  of  her  love  had  hitherto  [»re vented 
her  from  seeing.     She  sighed  and  wept  over 
the    precipitation    of    her   marriage,    and 
though  it  was  no  loncrer  possible  to  lovu 
him,  she  still  treated  nim  with  attention 
and  respect,  and  laboured  to  fiinhion  him  to 
the  humour  of  her  people.     This  was,  in- 
deed,  labour  in  vain.      His   preposterous 
vanity  and  aspiring  pride  rouseu  the  resent- 
ment and  scorn  of  the  noblt» ;  his  follies 
and  want  of  dignitv  made  him  nothing  with 
the  |>eople.     He  deserted  the  c«)Ui<[>irators 
with  whom  he  had  been  leagued  in  the  as- 
sassination of  the  secretary:  and  ho  had  the 
extreme  imnrudence  to  threaten  publicly 
the  Earl  of  Murray,  who,  from  his  talents 
and  his  followers,  possessed  the  greatest 
power  of  any  man  m  the  kingdom.     The 
consequence  was,  that  a  combination  was 
formed  for  the  King's  destruction  ;  and  on 
the  10th  day  of  Febniary  1507,  the  house  in 
wliich  he  then  resided  was,  early  in  the 
morning,  blown  up  with  gun|X)wder,  and 
his  dead  and  naked  body,  without  any  marks 
of  violence,  was  found  in  an  adjoining  field. 
Such  a  darini^  and  atrocious  murder  filled 
every  mind  with  horror  and  astonishment. 
The.  Queen,  who  had  been  reconciled  to  her 
husband,  was  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and 
took  every  method  in  her  power  to  investi- 
gate and  discover  the  regicidi^n,  but  for  some 
days  nothing  appeared  which  could  lead  to 
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the  discovery.    Paj^ers,  indeed,  were  posted 
on  the  most  conspicuous  pLaoes  in  Edin- 
burgh, accusing  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  with 
the  crime ;  and  when  he  was  charged  with 
the  murder  bv  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  the 
Queen  instantly  ordered  him  on  his  trial. 
At  his  trial  Bothwell  was  attended  at  court 
by  a  formidable  array  of  armed  followers, 
with  a  view  to  overawe  it,  and  through  the 
management  of  the  Earl  of  Morton  and 
other  noblemen,  who  were  afterwards  dis- 
covered to  have  been  partners  in  his  guilt, 
Bothwell  obtained  a  verdict  of  not  proven  ; 
and  what  is  more  astonishing,  and  shows 
the  total  want  of  honour  at  that  time  in 
Scotland,  this  wicked  and  flagitious  man 
procured,  by  means  of  the  same  treacherous 
friends,  a  pai)er  signed  by  the  majority  of 
the  nobles,  recommending  him  as  a  fit  and 
proiKjr  husband  for  the  Queen.  Armed  with 
this  instrument  of  mischief,  which  he  weakly 
thought   sufficient    to    defend    him   from 
danger,  Bothwell  soon  after  seized  the  ptar- 
son  of   his  sovereign,  and  carried  her  a 
prisoner  to  his  castle  at  Pmibar.     Being 
there  kept  a  close  prisoner  for  twelve  days ; 
having,  as  there  is  eveiy  reason  to  believe, 
suffered  the  indignity  of  a  rn}>e  ;  perceiving 
no  appearance  of  a  rescue,  and  being  shown 
the  infamous  paper  signed  by  the  nobles, 
Mary  was  forced  to  promise  to  receive  her 
ravibher  ais  her  hasband,  being,  as  it  were, 
the  (mly  refuge    for   her  injured  honour. 
Every  man  who  feels  for  the  sufferings,  and 
respects  the  memory  of  Mary,  must  regret 
that  she  had  not  fortitude  to  resist  every 
attempt  to  force  upon  her  as  a  husband  the 
profligate  and  audacious  villain  who  had 
offered  her  such  an  insult  as  no  woman 
ought  to  forgive.    This,  however,  is  only  to 
regret  that  sue  was  not  more  than  human  ; 
that  8he.  who  possessed  so  many  perfections, 
should  nave  nad  them  blended  with  one 
defect.     *'  In  the  irretrievable  situation  of 
her  affairs,  let  the  most  severe  of  her  sex 
say,  what  course  was  left  for  her  to  follow  ? 
Her  first  and  most  urgent  concern  was  to 
re^'ain  her  liberty.    Tnat  probably  she  at- 
tained by  promising  to  be  directed  bv  the 
advice  of  her  Privy  Council,  where  Bothwell 
had  nothing  to  fear."    The  marriage  thus 
iuauspiciously  contracted  was  solemnised  on 
the  15th  of  May  15()7 ;  and  it  was  the  signal 
for  revolt  to  the  Earl  of  Morton,  Lethington, 
and  many  of  the  other  nobles,  by  whose 
wicked  and  relentless  policy  it  had   been 
chiefly  brought  about.     As  Bothwell  was 
justly  and  universally  detested,  and  as  the 
rel)eis  pretended  that  it  was  onl^r  against 
him  an(l  not  against  their  sovereign  that 
they  had  taken  up  arias  troops  flocked  to 
them  from  every  quarter.     The   progress 
and  issue  of  this  rebellion  more  properly 
belongs  to  the  history  of  Scotland.     Sufl&oe 
it  to  say  here,  that  ujion  the  faith  of  pro- 
mises the  most  solemn,  not  only  of  personal 
safety  to  herself,  but  of  receiving  as  much 
honour,  service,  and  obedience  as  ever  in 
any  former  period  was  paid  by  the  nobility 
to  the  princes  her  predecessors,  the  unhappy 
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Queen  delivured  heracH  into  tbu  hands  of 

Lu'  rebeU,  and  penuoded  ber  bustmnd  t<> 

fly  From  the  danger,  which,  in  bee  appre-   evcD  it  sho  had 

hcnsion,  tlireoteued  hia  life.     ThenB  Bulomn 

inea  were  ineliuitl)' broken.     Tbi;  futh- 

uobles,  aEtcr  iuaulCinK  tbvit  Queeo  in 
tue  crudest  inuiner,  hurried  her  aa  a 
pmoner  to  the  cusde  witliin  Lochleven, 
wbere  ehewaa  committed  to  the  core  of  thai 
very  womon  who  waa  the  mother  of  her 
natural  brother,  who,  with  the  insolence  of  tbey  ■ 
k  fallen  woman's  meanne**,  eajB  Mr  Whi' 


piomiRe 


een  an  Cucrluh  nubjeat, 
lof  appeared  of  her  con- 


ftod  though  no  proof  a,  _, 

■■ ith  lie  conapiratotH,  she  was,  ta 

, iQent  of  all  Europe,  condemned  to 

Buffer  death.  The  fair  victim  received  her 
uce  with  great  compoaure,  sajinatu 
by  whom  it  was  announcHl :— "TliB 
you  bring  cannot  be  but  welcome  einc« 


Nor  do  I  a. 


It  that  soul  to  be 


actually  carried  out  tbu  natural  vulgarity  of 
k  fallen  woman's  iiupuilenoa  ho  far 
■brill  ^^^  Aovereign  of  all  her  royal 
menta,  and  to  drees  her  like  a  meii]  child  of 
fortune  in  a  courde  brown  caasoc"  In  this 
lUatreesinB  position,  the  Quecn'B  fortitude 
and  presence  of  mind  ilid  not  forsake  her. 
Bbe  managed  to  make  her  escape  from 
priHOn,  and  soon  found  herself  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  UOIM)  men.  These  loyalists, 
however,  were  defeated  |  and  in  oppnisi'' 
to  the  advice  and  entreaties  of  all  herfrie 
abe  bsiatily  formed  the  reaolutjon  of  takinj- 
rtfuse  in  England.  The  Archbiflbop  of  St 
Andrews  in  poiticular,  accompanied  her  tr 
the  border  ;  and  when  she  was  about  to  qui 
her  own  kingdom,  heliudhold  of  her  hone' 
bridle,  Anil  on  hU  knees,  conjured  ber  to  re 
tnm.  But  Mary  jiroceeded  with  the  utmos 
leltance  on  the  friendship  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, nhicb  bud  be«n  oliered  to  her  when 
ahe  waa  a  girisoDer,  and  of  the  sincerity  of 
which  she,  in  the  simplicity  of  her  heart, 
harbonreil  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 
That  Princess,  however,  who  had  not  yet 
forgotten  Mary's  Bssumption  of  the  tiues 
»nd  omiB  of  Queen  it  Englanil,  was 
tauubttodread  her  talents,  and  to  be  en\ ..  __ 
of  her  charmo.  She,  thereforOi  under 
various  pretences,  nml  in  violation  not  oulj 
of  rubUo  futh,  but  even  of  the  comtnot 
rights  of  hospitality,  kept  bee  a  clost 
pnaoner  for  nineteen  years ;  encouraged 
ber  rebellious  subjects  to  accuse  her  publicly 
of  the  murder  of  her  husband ;  allowed  ber 
no  nppurtunity  of  vindicating  her  honour: 
and  even  had  the  lowness  to  employ  venial 
■cribbleiB  to  bhut  her  fame.  Under  this 
nnparallcllcd  loail  of  complicated  di 
Mary  preserved  the  tuognonimit;^  ol  a 
Queen,  and  practised  with  sincerity  the 
duties  of  a  Christian.  Her  sufferinss,  her 
dignitied  affability,  and  her  gentleness  of 
disposition,  gaJncil  her  great  popularity  in 
BngUnd,  especially  amun^;  tbe  Itomanists  ; 
and  Df<  she  made  many  attempts  to  procure 
her  liberty,  and  came'l  on  a  constant  coc- 
respondenca  with  foreign  powera,  Eliiabeth 
became  at  hut  so  much  afraid  of  her,  that 
■he  resolved  to  take  ber  life  at  all  haianls. 
With  this  view,  she  prevailed  upon  her  ser- 
vile Parliament  to  pass  an  act  which  might 
make  Mary  answerable  for  tbe  crimes  oC  all 
who  ehould  call  themselves  ber  adherents  : 
and  upon  that  Bogitious  statute,  she  was  triiid 
.  .._;. __.!  •-  yju  coBspiracj  of 


deserving  of  immortal  happineai  which  cs... 
shriulE  under  the  sulTerings  of  the  body,  or 
scruple  the  stroke  that  sets  it  free."  On 
'he  evening  before  h«r  execution,  for  which, 
.in  the  succeeding  morning,  she  nre^iareil 
herself  with  religious  suleoinity  and  Cbnstian 
'  nation,  she  ordered  all  her  ladies  ia 
ng  and  servants  to  appear  before  her, 
drank  their  health.  She  even  con- 
descended to  ask  their  pardon  for  her 
omissions  and  neglects ;  and  she  recom- 
mended it  to  them  to  love  charity,  to  avoid 
the  unhappy  psesioni  of  hatreil  and  malice, 
and  to  preserve  themsalvea  steadfast  in  the 
faith  of  Christ  the  Saviour.  She  then  dis- 
tributed among  them  ber  money,  her  jevrels. 


and  her  clothes,  according'  tc 


provided  he  should  prove  worthy  of  tl 
Mtwm.  Ia  the  Coatle  of  Fotberineay  ghe 
was  beheaded  on  the  8th  day  of  February 
1537,  in  the  forty-fitth  year  of  her  age  j  aca 
her  body,  alter  being  embalmed  and  com- 
mitted to  a,  leaden  coffin,  was  buried  with 
royal  pomp  and  snlendour  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Peterborough.  Twenty  yearn  afterwarda 
tbe  Queen's  bimes  were,  by  order  of  her  sen 
James  the  L  of  Engluul,  removed  1^  West- 
minster, and  depositoil  in  their  ^per  placa 
among  tbe  Kings  of  England.  The  general 
character  of  Mary,  which  should  now  b« 
laid  before  the  reader,  has  fumidhed  mattm 
for  controversy  forliSOyeara,  She  is  uni- 
versally allowed  to  have  had  considerabla 
talent,  and  a  mind  highly  cultivated.  By 
one  party  she  is  p,iinted  with  more  virtuaa 
:  and  fewer  detects  than  almost  any  other 
woman  of  the  age  in  which  she  livul,  By 
another  she  ia  represented  an  guilty  of  tha 
grossest  crimes.  By  all  it  is  confessed  that, 
previous  to  tho  unhappy  connection  forced 
upon  her  by  Bothwell,  ber  life  as  a  Christian 
was  eiempWy.  and  her  ail  ministration  as  a 
" oquilalde   and   mOd ;   anil  1'   '— 


she   I 


with  such  rosignatinn  and 
fortitude  oa  are  never  found  united 
wiUi  conscious  gnllt  These  are  strong  pre- 
sumptions of  her  innocence.  Women,  in 
general,  are  not  less  acute  in  their  percep- 
tions of  right  and  wrong  tbau  meu,  nor 
more  liispiMed  to  tolerate  frailties ;  yet  no 
female  witnesses  from  her  household  ever 
came  forward  to  bear  testimony  ogUDSt  bar, 
when  it  was  out  of  her  power  to  p 
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secrecy,  if  they  had  been  cognisant  of  her 
guilt.     None  of  the  ladies  of  her  court, 
whether  of  the  reformed  religion,  or  the  old 
faith— not  even  Lady  Both  well  herself— 
lifted  up  her  voice  to  unpute  blame  to  her. 
Mary  was  attended  by  noble  Scotch  gentle- 
women in  the  days  of  her  royal  splendour  : 
they  clave  to  her  in  adversi^,  through  gooa 
report  and  evil  rerx)rt;    they  shared  her 
prisons,  they  waited  upon  her  on  the  scaf- 
fold, and  forsook  not  her  mangled  remains 
till  they  had  seen  them  consignee!  to  a  lonj^ 
denied  tomb.     Are  such  friendships  usual 
among  the  wicked  ?    Is  the  companionship 
of  virtuous  women  acceptable  to  the  dis- 
solute ? — or  that  of  the  dissolute  to  the  vir- 
tuous?   The  difficulties  with  which  Mary 
had  to  contend  when  she  returned,  as  a 
widow  of  eighteen,  h'om  the  polished  court 
of  France  to  Scotland,  a  realm  im|)overisbed 
by  foreign  invasions,  and  convulsed  with 
the  maddening  strife  of  warring  cr^s  and 
parties,    have    been   generally    admitted ; 
out  their  extent  can  only  be  understood  by 
those  who  have  had  leisure  and  opportunity 
to  penetrate  deeply  into  the  black  mysteries 
of  the  Scotch  corresixindence  in  the  State 
Paper  Office.    The  fact  that  neither  M. 
Mugnet   nor   M.    Dai^aud,    the    French 
biographers  of  Queen  Mary,   having  exa- 
mined that  mass  of  diplomatic  wickedness, 
may  well  accoimt  for  the  hasty  conclusions 
formed  by  the  one,  and  the  perplexities 
confessed  by  the  other  in  regard  to  her  real 
conduct  and  character.     A  solution  to  all 
that  appears  enigmatical  or  inconsistent  in 
her  may  be  found  in  the  tangible  proofs  of 
the     wicked    confederacy  between  Mary's 
cabinet   ministers   and    Queen    Elizabeth. 
Traced,  as  these  documents  are,  in  a  fading 
fluid  on  the  most  fragile  of  substances,  they 
have  survived  the  massive  walls  of  London 
and  Edinburgh,  and  outlasted  many  of  the 
stately    palaces    and   strong   castles   from 
whence  they  are  dated.     Is  this  a  mere 
coincidence,  the  effect  of  blind  chance  ?  or 
has  the  angel  of  truth  kept  guard  over  these 
incontrovertible  evidences  of  the  subtlety 
and  treachery  of  the   accusers    of    Mary 
Stuart  in   order  that  a  correct  judgment 
might  be  forme<l  of  the  unfounded  charges 
brought  against  her,  and  the  motives  by 
which    her   traducers    were    actuated    in 
bringing  them.     It  is  not  remarkable,  in 
this  perverse  world,  that  the  true,  the  good, 
the  beautiful  should  be  revilled,  slandered, 
and     persecuted :    and    can    we    suppose 
that     Queen    Mary,     a    young,     beauti- 
ful,   and    accomplished    Princess    was    to 
escape?    No,   verily,    especially  when  we 
remember  the  formidable  assailants  against 
whom  she  had  to  struggle  ;    against  the 
Earl  of  Murray,  her  natural  brother,  who, 
aspiring  to  her  throne,  did  all  in  his  |)ower 
to  ruin  her — who  became   a  spy  and  an 
agent  of  Edward  YJ.,  and  then  of  Queen 
Elizabeth — who  raised  the  country  i^ainst 
her,  and  reduced  her  to  the  necessity  of 
fleeing  for  refuge  to  her  iealous  and  sus- 
picious rival  Elizabeth,  and  who,  during 
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Mary's  captivity,  disclosed  to  Elizabeth  the 
\AAXk  for  her  deliverance  formed    by  tho 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  thus  made  his  sister's 
fate  worse ;  and  who,  in  1560,  was  asaassi« 
nated  in  Linlithgow  by  an  English  gentle- 
man, James  Hamilton,  whose  wife  he  had 
insulted ;  and  had  she  not  also  to  struggle 
against  John  Knox,  a  flery  opponent  of  her 
religion  ?   Buchanan,  too,  wrote  defamatory 
libels  against  her ;  and  the  cruel  and  decep- 
tive conduce  of  Queen  Elizabeth  has  been 
declare<l  infamous  by  posterity,  and  has  left 
an  indelible  stain  on  the  memory  of  that 
Princess.    In  the  year  1563  Queen  Maiy 
visited  St  Andrews  when  she  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.     In  1564  she  again  took 
up  her  abode  in  that  city,  and  occupied,  as 
is  supposed,  one  of  the  two  massive  dwelling- 
houses  next  the  Pends  in  South  Street. 
Here  she  was  waited  upon  by  Kandolph, 
Queen  Elizabeth's  ambassador,  who,  in  a 
letter  to    Elizabeth,    gives   the    following 
account  of  the  simple  mode  of  her  life  :  ^ 
**  Her  Grace  lodges  m  a  merchant's  house, 
her  train  are  very  few,  and  there  is  small 
repair  from  any  part     Her  will  is,  that  for 
the  time  I  did  stay,  I  should  dine  and  sup 
with  her.     Your  Majesty  s  health  was  often 
times  drunk  by  her  at  dinners  and  suppers  ; 
very  merrily  she  passeth  her  time ;  after 
dinner  she  rideth  abroad.     It  pleaseth  her 
the  most  part  of  the  time  to  talk  with  me." 
When    the   ambassador    touched    on    his 
errand,  however,  Mary  became  grave  and 
would  sav  : — "  I  see  now,  well,  that  you  are 
weary  of  this  company  and  treatment    I 
sent  for  you  to  be  merry,  and  to  see  how 
like  a  bourr/eois  wife  I  could  live  with  my 
little  troop ;    and  you  vill  interrupt  our 
pastime  with  your  grave  and  heavy  matters. 
I  pray  you,   Sir,  if  you  be  weary  here, 
return  to  Edinburgh  and  keep  your  gravity 
until  the  Queen  come  thither,  for  I  assure 
you  you  shall  not  find  her  here,  nor  do  I 
know  myself  what  has  become  of  her  ;  you 
see  neither  cloth  of  State  nor  such  appear- 
ance that  you  may  think  there  is  a  Queen 
here  ;  nor  would  I  have  you  think  that  I  am 
she  at  St  Andrews  that  I  was  at  Edin- 
burgh."   Never  was  ambassador  so  grace- 
fully baulked  of  his  message. 

STUART,  Charles,  the  first  King  of 
his  name  in  England,  was  bom  at  Dun- 
fermline on  the  19th  November  1600.  He 
was  the  third  son  of  James  I.,  and  of  Anne, 
daui.'hter  of  the  King  of  Denmark.  His 
brotncrs  having  died— one  in  infancy,  and 
Prince  Henry  in  1612  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen— Charles  became  heir-apparent  to  the 
Crown,  but  was  not  created  Prince  of 
Wales  tiU  the  19th  November  1616.  On 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1625,  he  ascended 
the  throne,  his  kingdom  being  engaged  in 
war  with  Spain.  It  unfortunately  happened 
for  Charles  I.  that  he  hail  to  the  full  as  high 
and  exacting  a  notion  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive as  either  his  father  or  Queen  Elizabeth, 
while  he  had  to  deal  with  an  entirely  difle- 
rent  state  of  public  opinion.^  The  Parbament 
impeached  his  friend  Buckingham,  and  the 
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King  luppoTt^d  him  ;  war  with  France  wm 
decland  againat  the  popular  wish,  and  whili 
tbd  Parliament  wai  veiatlouainiti  nMigtiuice 
the  KiDK  VMM  impolitic  in  hia  eDforcemenl 
and  eiteoBion  i>f  the  rnyol  premcntive.  Tr 
detail  the  evenU  cnnKqiitnt  ugwii  th( 
dieputes  between  the  King  and  his  peoplt 
belongs  cather  to  hiatoiy  than  to  bingraphy. 
It  may  auSce,  therefore,  tn  eay  that  pre 
viouB  to.  and  during  the  civil  war,  King  and 
people  seemed  to  have  been  pretty  equally 
m  the  nTong— the  former  cloeiUR  bia  eara 
to  the  increased  power  of  the  public  voice, 
and  the  lotter  eierting  that  power  vena- 
tiougly  and  gratuitously,  rather  than  with 
a  just  oDd  wholesome  reference  Ut  sound 
moral  and  political  principle.  The  first 
battle  between  the  King's  forces  and  the 
Parliamentary  army  was  at  Edgehill,  in 
which  neither  party  had  much  to  bnast  of. 
For  some  time,  h<iwever,  the  Koyalintx  were 
cenerally  Ruccesifiil,  hut  the  battles  of 
Marston  Moor,  Newbury,  and  Naieby 
were  all  signoDy  unfavourable  to  the  royal 
cause.  Indeed,  after  the  defeat  at  Nazeby, 
the  King  wa«  so  powerless  that  he  took  the 
resolution  of  tbrowinj^  himself  upon  thi 
good  foeling  of  the  Scottish  army — tbei 
^dng  before  Newark— and  by  that  army  hi 
was  basely  sold,  and  delivered  into  the 
bonds  of  the  Parliament.     For  a  time  he 

but  becamiDg  alarmeil  for  his  peisonal 
safety  ha  found  means  to  make  his  escape 
from  Hampton  Court.  On  arriving  on  the 
ooaat,  whither  he  went  with  the  intention 
of  quitting  the  kingdom,  be  could  not 
obtain  a  vessel  to  go  abroad,  but  crossed 
over  to  the  Isle  of  Wights  where  the  Gover- 
nor Ilammonrl  conGn^  him  in  Corisbrook 
Castle.  While  there  ne^iotjations  were 
carried  on  between  him  and  the  Parliament ; 
bnt  the  dominant  party  commanding  the 
army,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  anything  but 
sircere  in  wishing  a  reconciliation  between 
the  King  and  his  people,  cleared  the  House 
of  Commons  of  the  moderate  and  just 
members,  and  erected  a  court  for  the  trial 
of  the  King.  Insulted  by  the  rabble,  and 
brow-beaten  by  the  self-erected  court,  he 
was  condemned  tn  death,  and  on  the  3Dth 
of  January  I<>49  Wheaded  at  Whitehall ; 
hil  last  word  to  Bishop  .TuiiOQ  being  a 
charge  to  him  to  admonish  Prince  Charles, 
bis  son,  to  forgive  his  father's  murderers. 
Charles  was  a  man  of  polite  taste  and  culti- 
vated understantiing,  and  a  liberal  encou- 
rager  of  literature  and  the  arts.  In  private 
life  he  was  temi)erate,  affable,  and  religions. 
A  list  of  his  works  is  given  in  "  Walpole's 
Royal  and  Noble  Authiirs."  These  consist 
of  letters  and  state  uapen,  with  the  work 
entituled  "Eikon  Basilike  "  which  first 
appeared  after  his  death,  and  the  fact  of  the 


myal  authorship  is  indisputably  proved  by 
tbepublicatiou  of  Dr  Wordsworth.  Master 
ofTrinity  College,  Cambriilge.    While 


reprobate  the  doctrine  ol  the  tirst  fortnation 
iment  out  of  a  general  consent,  wa 
that  in  Great  Britaii.  the  sovereign 


is  under  the  obligation  ol  an  express  con- 
tract with  the  people ;  it  is  explicit,  patent, 
precise :  it  is  summarily  eKpresaed  in  tha 
coronation  oath  ;  it  is  drawn  ojt  at  length, 
and  in  detail  in  Manna  Charta.  and  the 
coiToborating  statutes,  in  the  Petitiun  of 
Right,  in  the  Habtat  Corpus  Act,  in  tha 
"'"  if  RJL'hts,  ondinthaActofSettlemenL 


Nor  shall 
kings  and   q 


1¥  wi" 


up!e 


I   that 


I,  lu  uiB  DiDiuixe  of  their 
.  _-.  held  to  the  terms  of  this 
ud  solemn  stipulation  which  is  Uie 
umre  of  their  power  and  rule  of 
;ueir  oonduct,  and  our  constitution  baa 
lecured  the  monarch's  performance  of  hia 
mgagements  by  two  peculiar  provisions  of 
I  deeji  and  subtle  policy — the  one  in  the 
"--    -"-—   ^n  the  principles  of  tho 


lecal 


Thet 


.ejudici 


[>f  the  legislative  authnrity  b' 
. .  ..-eign  and  the  two  houses  of  Parliament, 
and  the  other  the  reaponsibibty  attacbmg  to 
the  advisers  and  the  otBcial  servants  of  the 


banditti  which  took  tbe  life  of  the  First 
Charles.  Tn  the  madness  and  confusion 
which  [ollrwed  the  shedding  of  that  ro^ 
'.,  our  history  holds  forth  an  edifymg 
Die  of  the  effecla  that  are  ever  to  be  ex- 
pected. In  that  example  it  gives  warning 
of  the  effects  that  are  ever  intended  by  the 

kings  are  the  servants  of  tho  people, 
punishable  by  their  mnabsrs.  The  soma 
m  is  confirmed  by  the  horrible  example 
;h  was  exhibited  in  the  unparalleled 
■ry  of  France  in  17fi9-00.  Her  Govern, 
ment  demolished— her  King  and  Queen 
murdered  —  her  fields  uncultivated  —  her 
a  swarming  with  assassins,  filled  with 
ice,  deluged  with  blood.  Let  Britain 
read  the  horror  of  her  own  deed  in  tha 
heightened  imitation  of  France  ;  and  let 
'  .ment  and  weep  that  this  black  French 
in  should  have  found  its  example  in 
England's  utiuaturol  sons.  Let  our  sorrow 
ur  guilt  that  stained  our  land,  our 
gratitude  to  heaven  which  so  soon  restored 
the  Church  of  England,  and  tbe  English 
nonarchy— let  our  contrition  and  gratitude, 
IK  say,  be  shown  by  setting  the  example  of 
lutiful  submission  to  Government  in  our 
iwn  conduct,  and  by  inculcating  upon  our 
:hildren  and  dependents  a  loyal  attacliment 
o  a  Queen  who,  in  many  public  acta,  bai 
testified  her  affection  for  tha  free  constitu- 
if  this  country— a  Queen  of  whom,  or 
of  the  Princes  who  have  issued  from  her 
loins,  and  trained  by  her  example,  it  were 
injurious  to  harbour  a  suspicion  that  they 
will  ever  iie  inclined  to  use  their  power  to 
any  other  end  than  for  the  support  of  public 

'tjART,   Chablkb,  the  Second  of 

lame.  King  of  England,  waa  Uie  son 

of  CbaiUs  1.,  and  was  bom  on  the  aotb  of 
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Mav  ia30.  On  the  breakintr  out  of  the 
civil  war  in  1642,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  then 
only  twelve  years  of  age,  was  appointed  to 
a  command  m  the  army.  After  the  battle 
of  Nazeby  the  Prince  retired  Bucoeseively 
to  Sicily,  Jersey,  Paris,  and  the  Hague, 
where  he  took  up  his  residence,  and  where 
he  was  living  a  refugee  when  the  inhuman 
sentence  on  his  father  was  carried  into 
execution,  upon  which  he  immediately 
assumed  the  title  of  King ;  and  finding  that 
the  Scots  had  proclaimed  him  at  Edinburgh, 
he  left  the  Hague  for  Scotland,  and  was 
crowned  at  Scone  on  Ist  January  1651. 
Cromwell,  on  hearing  that  Charles  had 
ascended  tho^  throne,  marched  toward 
Scotland  to  give  him  battle ;  and  Charles 
took  the  spirited  course  of  passing  by  foit^ 
niarches  into  England.  Cromwell,  however, 
discovering  the  manoeuvre,  retrogaded  in 
pursuit,  and  the  royal  army  was  overtaken 
at  Worcester  and  utterly  routed.  After 
difficulties  and  escapes  which  have  rather 
the  air  of  romance  than  of  stam  matter  of 
fact,  Charies  esci^)ed  to  France,  where  he 
resided  for  some  years,  keeping  up  the 
appearance  of  a  court,  but  frequently 
redueed  to  great  distress.  Charles  made 
his  principal  residence  at  Bruges  and  at 
Brussels,  and  at  Brussels  he  received  the 
news  of  Cromwell's  death  in  September  1658b 
The  death  of  Cromwell,  the  general  discon- 
tent of  the  people,  with  ^e  narrow-minded 
bigotry  which  bad  thrown  gloom  over  the 
whole  land,  and  the  dexterous  policy  of 
General  Monk,  restored  Charies  to  his  crown 
and  kingdom  on  the  1st  May  1660.  W^e  can 
only  give  a  general  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
events  during  this  reign.  It  commenced 
with  a  complete  restoration  of  the  ancient 
order  of  thmgs,  both  in  Church  and  State. 
The  regicides  were  hung  ;  Dunkirk  was 
sold  to  the  French ;  war  declared  against 
the  Dutch,  and  in  1665  against  France; 
hut  both  were  terminated  for  a  time  by  the 
peace  of  Bre<la,  concluded  on  the  10th  of 
July  1067.  This  event  was  followed  by  the 
dismissal  of  Clarendon.  In  January  1668 
the  treaty  of  triple  alliance  was  concluded 
between  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden, 
with  a  view  of  opposing  the  schemes  of 
France,  an  act  which  was  highly  meri- 
torious. An  alliance  having  been  formed 
with  France  in  March  1672,  war  was  again 
declared  against  Holland,  but  the  viment 
opposition  expressed  against  this  compelled 
the  King  to  conclude  a  peace  in  February 
1674.  The  most  memorable  affair  of  the 
following  years  was  the  announcement  in 
1678  of  the  Popish  plot.  In  1679  an 
alarming  insurrection  of  the  Scottish  Cove- 
nanters was  suppressed  by  their  defeat  at 
Bothwellbridge  on  22d  June  that  year. 
From  the  year  1681  Charles  governed  with- 
out Parliaments,  and  not  in  the  moet  con- 
stitutional manner.  During  his  reign  the 
capital  was  visited  by  heavy  calamities— the 
pla^e  in  1665,  and  the  great  fire  of  London 
m  tne  followinp^  year.  As  to  the  character 
of  Charles  IL  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
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was  inclined  to  irregular  habits,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  continued  to  preserve  a  degree 
of  popularity  with  the  multitude  from  the 
grace  and  easiness  of  his  manners.  Not- 
withstanding the  unfavourable  character  of 
his  reign  many  of  his  legislative  enactments 
were  of  great  importance.  The  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  was  passed  in  1679.  By  » 
statute  in  the  twelfth  year  of  King  Charles 
the  old  nulitary  tenures  were  abolished,  and 
one  tenure  of  uree  and  common  socage  was 
established  for  all  the  freehold  lands  of  the 
laity.  The  right  of  wardship  of  infant 
heirs  to  lands  held  by  military  tenure  was 
also  abolished.  Charles  II.  was  married  on 
21st  May  1662  to  Catherine,  daughter  of 
John  IV.,  King  of  Portugal,  wno  lonjg 
survived  him,  but  he  had  no  children  by  his 
Queen.  He  was  suddenly  seixed  with 
apoplexy  on  the  2d  February,  and  expired 
on  the  6th  in  1685.  In  the  year  1651 
CSiarles  passed  through  the  burgh  of  Pitten- 
weem  on  a  visit  to  the  laird  of  Anstruther^ 
and  the  following  extract  from  the  minutes 
of  the  Town  Council  of  Pittenweem  shows 
the  kind  reception  given  to  His  Majesty  by 
the  Magistrates  and  Council  on  that  occa- 
sion :— ^*  14th  February  1651.— The  Bailies 
and  Counsell  being  convenit  and  having 
receavit  information  that  His  Majesty  is  to 
be  in  progress  with  his  court  along  this 
coast  to-morrow  and  to  stay  at  Anstrutber 
House  that  night,  have  thought  it  expedient, 
according  to  their  bounden  deutie,  with  all 
reverence  and  due  respect  and  with  all  the 
solemnitie  they  can  to  wait  upon  His 
Majesty  as  he  comes  through  this  His 
Majesty's  Burgh,  and  inveit  his  Majesty  to 
eatt  and  drink  as  he  passes,  and  for  that 
effect  have  ordainit  tnat  y*  momes  after- 
noone  the  Tonnes  Cullers  be  put  up  on  the 
bartizan  of  y*  steeple,  and  that  at  thrie 
o'clock  the  bell  begm  to  ring  and  ring  oH 
still  until  His  Majesty  come  nither  and  be 
past  to  Anstrutber  and  sidike ;  that  the 
minister  be  spoken  to,  to  be  with  the  BaUies 
and  Counsell,  who  are  to  be  in  their  best 
apparell,  and  with  ane  guard  of  twentie-four 
of  the  ablest  men  with  partisans,  and  other 
twenty-four  with  musquettes,  all  in  their 
best  apparelL  Wm.  Sutherland,  com- 
manding as  captain  of  ye  guard,  and  to 
wait  upon  His  Majesty  and  receive  His 
Majesty  at  the  West  Port,  bringing  His 
Majesty  and  his  court  through  ye  town 
untU  he  comes  to  Robt.  Smjrthe's  yeatt« 
whiui  ane  table  is  to  be  coverit  with  ane  of 
my  Lord's  best  carpetts  ;  and  that  George 
Hedderwick  have  in  redcQness  of  fine  flour 
some  great  bunnes  and  other  wheat  bread 
of  the  oest  order  baiken  with  sugar,  cannell, 
and  other  spyces  fitting,  and  that  James 
Richardson  and  Walter  Airth  have  care  to 
have  reddie  ei^ht  or  ten  gallons  of  good 
strong  aill,  with  canarie,  sack,  Rainsobe 
wyne  tent,  whytt  and  claret  wynes,  thai 
sae  His  Majesty  and  his  court  may  eatt 
and  drink  ;  and  that  in  the  mean  tyme 
whyle  His  Majesty  is  here  the  guard  doe 
diligently  attend  about  his  court,  and  bo 
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■oon  H  Hia  Ma,je«ly  is  to  goe  Bwa;,  that  a 
■ign  be  nude  to  Andro  Tod,  who  is  appyntit 
to  attend  the  culleni  on  th«  rtcepte  btwt,  no 
thkt  be  ma;  give  Rigne  to  thoee  who  utlend 
the  caonoM  of  Hia  Majesty's  departure, 
and  then  the  haill  threttie  mi  cannons  to 
be  all  Bchott  at  once.  It  is  tliocht  beat 
fittjag  that  the  minister,  and  tbneafter 
James  Richardson,  the  oldest  Bailie,  when 
His  Majesty  cornea  to  tbe  table  schew  the 

S»t  joy  and  sense  this  burgh  hta  of  bia 
ucstT  s  coDdescenaion  to  lisita  the  nunc, 
wiu  other  eipnaaiooa  of  lojal^  which  Was 
»ctit.' 

STUART,  jAna,  tba  Seoond  King  of 
tiiat  nanw  o(  EnKlanii,  and  tbe  aecond  son  of 
Chailea  L  and  M  Htarietta  of  France,  was 
bom  in  1633,  sod  immediiktely  declatal 
Duke  of  York.  After  tbe  capture  of 
OifcHil  by  the  Parliameataiy  army  be 
(•caped,  and  «a>  conducted  to  his  sister  the 
Princess  of  Orange.  At  that  time  hs  was 
fifteen  years  of  age.  He  aoon  after  joined 
his  iDotber  at  Pan*,  and  when  he  had 
reached  his  twenKeth  year  served  in  the 
French  aimy,  unrler  TurenDO,  and  aubeS' 

JueDtly  entered  the  Spanish  army  in  Flan- 
ers,  under  Don  John  of  Austria,  and  the 
Prince  of  Conde.  At  tbe  Bestontiou  be 
tiituintil  to  England,  and  married  aecretly 
Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don, by  whom  be  hod  two  daughters,  who 
afterwards  became  Queens  of  England, 
Mary  and  Anne.  In  the  Dutch  war  he 
signalised  himself  oa  comnuinder  of  tbe 
English  Beet,  and  showed  great  skill  and 
braverr.  On  tbe  death  of  Cfaarifs  11.  i- 
16)U,  the  Duke  succeeded,  under  the  title  c 
James  II.  t  and,  from  tbe  time  of  his 
ascending  the  throne,  seems  to  have  acted 
with  a  ateady  detetminatioD  to  redder  bim- 
»elf  absolute,  and  to  restore  the  Kooian 
Catholic  religion.  After  disgusting  the 
greal  majority  of  his  subjef^  by  attending 
mass  with  all  tbe  ensigns  of  his  dignity,  he 
proceeded  to  levy  the  eustoma  and  excise 
vithout  the  autliority  of  Parliament.  Hi 
even  sent  an  agent  to  Home  to  pave  the  waj 
for  a  solemn  re-admission  of  England  int( 
the  bosom  of  that  chnrch,  and  mooivw 
advice  on  the  scam  of  moderation  from  thi 
Pope  hinuelf.  By  virtue  of  his  assumed 
dii^iensing  power,  be  rendered  tests  of  no 
avail,  and  filled  his  army  and  council  with 
Koman  Catholics  ;  while,  by  a  declaration  in 
favour  of  Uburty  of  conscience,  he  also  sought 
to  gain  the  favour  of  the  dissenten,  who 
were, however,  toowellawareof  hiaultimata 
object  to  be  deluded  by  this  show  of  liber- 
sbty.  Thus  be  proceeded  by  every  direct 
and  indirect  attack  to  overthrow  the  Estab. 
lished  Church  ;  but  these  innovations,  in 
regard  both  to  the  religion  and  government, 
gradually  invited  oppi>sing  interests,  and  a 
brgH  body  of  tbe  iwbility  and  gentry  ca~ 
curred  in  an  application  to  tbe  Prinoe  „ 
Orange,  who  had  been  seoretly  preparing 
a  Ueet  and  army  for  the  invasion  of  tbe 
coui'try.  James,  who  was  long  kept  in 
of  tiuse  traniactuma,  \ibea  iu. 


d  of  thrm  by  h 
Hague,  was  struck  with  terror  ei|aal  it 
former  infatuation,  and  immediately  repeal- 
ing all  bis  obnoiioua  acts,  he  practised  every 
nathod  to  gMn  popularity.  All  conEdanca 
vas,  however,  destroyed  between  tbe  Kin^ 
lud  tbe  people.  Wdham  arrived  with  hi* 
leet  in  Torbay  on  tbe  4th  November  16S8, 
lod  beine  speedily  joined  liy  several  mMi  of 
itatioD,  bis  ranka  swelled,  while  tbe  army  of 
J  ames  began  (o  deaot  by  entire  r^ments. 
Incapable  of  any  vigoniua  rnolubon,  and 
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ipuTwi  to  St  Germains,  oherc  be  wna 
"     ■''"  -  '  ■  idnesB  and  hos[at*lilf 


iived  with  graat  kin< 

by  Louis  XfV.      In  ._. — 

throne  of  Great  Britain  was  declared  to  be 
abdicated,  and  William  and  his  consort 
Mary  (the  daughter  of  James),  were  unarvi- 
mously  called  to  fill  it  conjointly.  Assisted 
'  Louis  of  France,  James  was  enabled,  in 
Lrch  1U89,  to  make  an  attempt  for  the  re- 
covery of  Ireland.  The  battle  of  tbe  Boyne, 
fought  in  June  1690,  compelled  him  to  re- 
'um  to  France.  All  succeeding  project! 
iroved  equally  abortive,  and  he  spent  the 
Etit  years  of  hia  life  in  aaoetic  devotion, 
dying  at  St  Germains  on  the  IGtb  Sqitember 
1701,  aged  siity-eight 

STUART,  MAGT,daiKhterof  Jamnthe 
II,,  married  William,  Prince  of  Orange^ 
who,  although  a  Dutchman,  has  a  claim  to 
—  jtment  among  tbe  Royal  Stuarts,  beoauss 

mother  was  a  daughter  of  Charles  I., 

and  his  wife  was  a  daughter  c^  KingJamea, 
aa  above  mentioned,  of  which  kingdom  he 
afterwards  became  sovereign  himself  In  right 
of  bis  wife.  Withara  was  bom  at  the 
Hague  in  lt>50,  and  was  tbe  ion  of  WiUiam 
II.  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  of 
Henrietta  Mary  Stuart,  King  Cbarlea' 
daughter.  In  11)72  he  was  elected  Stadt- 
holiier  of  Holland,  under  the  name  of  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  commanded  tbe  troops  of 
the  Kepublic,  then  at  war  with  Louis  XI V. 
The  Prince  of  Orange,  though  often  oon- 

auered  in  this  contest  always  showed  bold 
ice  to  the  enemy,  manifested  great  coora^ 
prudence,  and  Bkill,  and  concluded  witll 
France  an  bniiourable  peace  in  1GT8.  Prinoa 
William  married,  as  already  stated,  Mary, 
king  James'  daughter.  James,  by  bis  ex- 
treme seal  for  CaChoholsm,  every  day  irri- 
tated tbe  English  more  and  more.  Hit 
son-in-law  profited  by  this  alate  ol  mattera, 
made  a  powerful  party  in  EngLuid,  and,  at 
last,  in  168B,  throwing  of  the  mask,  disem- 
barked on  the  ahorea  of  Great  Britain.  H* 
soon  found  btmself  surrounded  byaumeniua 
partians,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the 
oelebrated  Uuke  of  Marlborough.  William 
alao  soon  obliged  the  feeble  Jamea  to  with- 
draw to  France,  and  caused  himself  to  ba 
Erodaimed  King,  under  the  name  nf  William 
IL  Ue  also  preserved  his  title  of  Stadt- 
holder.  His  fleet  beat  that  of  the  French 
at  La  HcKue  in  1692.  William,  soon  after 
hisarrivalinEngland,  passed  overto  Ireland, 
when  he  defeated  King  James  at  the  battl* 
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of  the  Boyne.  The  associations  connected 
wiUi  this  battle  remain  till  this  day.  We 
have  most  unhappily  seen,  Texy  recently, 
proofs  that  in  Ireland  the  differences  of 
religion,  which  occasioned  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  nave  led  to  most  disastrous  outbreaks 
At  Belfast  in  1864.  Perhaps  these  sad  events, 
however,  may  be  partly  ascribed  to  long 
established  feuds,  as  should  be  looked  upon 
rather  as  political  demonstrations  than  as 
uncharitable  fecding^s  in  regard  to  the  Pro- 
testant and  Romanist  religions  of  the  two 
parties  who  have  come  into  hostile  contact 
In  1691  William  headed  the  confederated 
annv  in  the  Netherlands,  took  Namur  in 
1695,  and  in  1697  he  was  acknowledged 
King  of  England  by  the  treaty  of  Kyswick. 
On  the  death  of  Marjr  in  1693,  the  Parlia- 
ment confirmed  to  him  the  royal  title. 
William  died  in  1702 Reaving  Britain  power- 
ful and  peaceable.  He  left  no  children,  and 
Anfie,  his  8ij«ter-in-law,  was  his  successor. 

STUART.  Anne,  Queen  of  Great  Britain, 
second  daughter  of  James  II.  by  his  first 
wife,  Anne  Hyde,  was  born  in  1664,  was 
married  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark  in 
1683,  and  succeeded  to  the  crown  on  the 
death  of  William  III.  in  1702.  Her 
Jdajesty  died  in  1714,  aged  fifty.  The  con- 
tention of  parties  during  the  reign  of  Anne 
was  extremely  violent,  in  consequence  of 
the  hopes  entertained  by  the  Jacobites  that 
she  would  be  induced  by  natural  feelings  to 
favour  the  succession  of  her  brother.  Her 
reign  was  also  much  distinguished  for  learn- 
ing ;  and  the  number  of  eminent  writers 
who  flourished  under  her,  several  of  whom 
rose  to  high  stations,  has  rendered  it  a  sort  of 
Aug^stian  age  of  English  literature,  to  which 
her  own  disposition  and  acquirements  may 
have  had  some  phare  in  contributing. 

STUART,  Charles  Edward  Louis 
Phillippe  Cassimer,  was  the  grandson  of 
James  II.,  the  exUed  King  of  Great 
Britain,  and  sou  of  the  titular  chevalier  St 
George,  by  his  wife,  the  Princess  Clemen- 
tina Sooieski,  CTand-daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated King  John  Sobieski  of  Poland. 
Charles  E<lward  was  bom  on  the  Ist  De- 
cember 1720.  He  was  skiUeii  in  manly 
exercises  ;  but  his  intellectual  training 
was  not  equally  attended  to,  and  he  was 
^owedto  ^rowup  uninformed  of  the  consti- 
tution of  tne  country  which  he  aspired  to 
govern.  Various  projects  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Stuart  dynasty  had  been  enter- 
tained bv  the  French  Government,  and 
Ikfterwarus  laid  aside.  At  length  in  the 
spring  of  1743  Charles  Edward  determined 
to  undertake  an  expedition  to  Scotland  on 
iiis  own  resources,  with  such  pecuniary 
|i0sistance  as  he  was  able  to  obtain  from 
private  individuals.  Charles  landed  on  the 
25th  July  at  Moidart,  Inverness-shire,  with 
9k  train  of  onlv  seven  persons.  The  general 
rei^dezvous  of  his  adherents  was  appointed 
to  be  at  Glenfinnan,  a  desolate  sequestered 
vale  about  fifteen  miles  from  Fort  William, 
find  there  on  the  19th  of  August  1745 
ibo  JftCobite  standard   was  first   unfurled 
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by  the  old  Marqais  of  ToUibardiiMi. 
The  Maodonalds.  Camerona,  MThemons, 
McGregors,  ana  other  Jacobite  clana 
flocked  to  the  camp  in  considerable  num- 
bers, and  Charles  m  a  short  time  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  several  thousand 
men,  ill  armed  many  of  them,  and  slenderlT 
provided  with  warlike  equipments,  but  ul 
of  them  brave,  active,  hardy,  and  skilled  in 
the  use  of  their  own  weapons.  Sir  John 
Cope  having  left  the  low  country  and 
marched  to  Inverness,  Qiarlea  promptly 
took  advantage  of  his  absence,  and  at  once 
began  his  mardi  to  the  south.  On  the  17th 
of  September  he  was  in  possession  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  next  day  took  up  his  quarters  in 
Holjrrood  Palace.  Cope,  meanwhile,  had 
transported  his  troops  b^  sea  from  Aberdeen 
to  Dunbar,  and  was  on  his  march  towards  the 
city.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  his  move- 
ments, the  Highlanders  marched  out  to 
meet  him  on  the  20th  of  September,  and 
found  his  forces  encamped  near  the  village 
of  Prestonpans,  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of 
Edinburgh.  Next  day  a  battle  took  place, 
whic^  terminated  in  uie  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  royal  army.  This  victory  madci 
Charles  master  of  the  whole  of  Scotland, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Castles  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Sturling,  and  a  few  insignificant 
Highland  forts.  He  was  eager  to  march 
immediately  into  England,  but  his  proposal 
was  over-ruled  by  his  ooundl,  and  he  spent 
several  weeks  in  the  Palace  of  his  ancestors 
discharging  the  functions  of  royalty,  issuing 
proclamations,  exacting  loans  and  contribu- 
tions. ]|^olding  levees,  giving  balls,  and 
exerting  himself  to  the  utmost  to  render  his 
entertainments  attractive,  and  to  secure  the 
public  favour.  His  prepossessing  personal 
appearance,  well-formea  and  regular  fea- 
tures, dignified  mien,  and  easy,  graceful 
manners,  contributed  not  a  little  to  mcrease 
the  popularity  of  his  cause.  On  the  31st  of 
October  the  Prince  quitted  Edinburgh,  and 
began  his  romantic  march  towards  London 
at  the  head  of  between  five  and  six  thousand 
men.  He  entered  England  by  the  western 
border  on  the  8th  of  November,  and  took 
the  town  of  Carlisle  after  a  feeble  resistance. 
He  then  resumed  his  march  through  the 
northern  counties  without  meeting  any 
opposition,  but  also  without  obtaining  much 
countenance  from  the  people.  On  the  4th 
of  December  the  Prince's  army  reached 
Derby,  only  127  miles  from  London,  but 
their  condition  had  become  exceedingly 
perilous,  opposed  as  they  were  by  three 
armies,  each,  more  numerous  than  their 
own,  with  no  prospect  of  succour  from 
France,  and  no  ^>'mptoms  of  any  important 
rising  in  their  favour  among  the  people  of 
England.  The  chiefs  were  unanimously 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  retreat,  and 
in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  Charles,  they 
commence  a  retn^ade  movement  on  the 
6th  of  December.  They  crossed  the  Scot- 
tish border  on  the  20th,  and  marching 
through  the  south-western  counties  they 
enter^  Glasgow  on  Christmas  Day.    After 
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lan'iiiir  oontHbutiona  an  thai  itsiincti  Whig 
ma  Prvsbyt«iiai)  city,  tbe  HighlvideiB 
prooevded  to  Stirling.  On  the  I7th  of 
}uiiiU7  1746  they  out-m&Dceuvred  and 
defeated  an  Falkirk  Moor  tbe  royal  army 
Under  tbe  iacompetent  Cieneral  Halluy,  and 
ca|)tured  hia  cannon,  military  stom  and 
baggage ;  but  thii  waa  the  Mat  of  their 
triumphs.  Th«  approach  of  the  Duke  o' 
Cumbtirlaod  at  the  head  of  a  greattj 
■upeiior  fores  compeilnl  them  to  abandoi. 
thu  siege  of  Stirling  Castla  on  the  1st 
Fel^uary,  and  to  retreat  towards  their 
Highland  faitnetBes.  Th«y  spent  two 
months  at  lovemem,  suffering  great  priva- 
tions frnrn  tbe  ecardty  both  of  money  and 
provisions.  At  length  on  the  16th  ot  April 
they  gave  battle  on  DrummossiB  Moor, 
near  Culluden,  to  the  Puke  uf  Cumberland, 
under  evory  diaadvantage  as  reganla  inferi- 
oiity  in  their  numbers,  equipments,  arrange- 
ment, and  conditjon  of  their  foiwa:  and 
•VEQ  the  locality  of  the  fight,  ami  after  a 
brief  but  fierce  struggle  wera  uefeated  with 
great  slaughter.  The  conquerors  behaved 
with  shovking  cruelty  tu  the  pnsoneiB  and 
tbe  wounded,  as  well  as  to  tbe  liefenceless 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  cou 
leaving  neither  house,  ciittago,  man 
beast  vithio  the  compass  uf  fifty  c 
The  interesting  and  romantic  adventiu 
Charles  after  the  battle  of  Culloden  form 
one  of  the  sttangMit  chapters  in  history. 
Foe  upwards  of  four  monthe  he  wandered 
Irom  place  to  place  in  constaut  peril  of  his 
life,  subjected  loalmoet  incredible  hardships 
and  privations.  ISumctimes  he  Found  refuge 
•lone  in  caves  and  huts^  svtnetimes  he  lay 
in  foreata  or  on  mountain  tops  with  one  or 
two  attendants.  Frequently  he  was  com- 
pelled to  pass  the  night  in  the  open  air 
^posed  to  every  vicissitude  of  the  weathtr, 
funaring  from  hunger  and  thirst,  often 
barefcoted  ami  with  clothts  worn  to  [alters. 
In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  he  had 
occasion  tu  trust  his  life  Ui  the  fidelity  ot  a 
great  number  of  individuals,  many  of  whom 
were  in  the  bumblext  walks  of  life,  and  yet 
not  one  of  them  could  be  induced  to  betray 
him  even  by  the  offer  of  a  reward  of 
£30,000.  At  length  a  privateer  of  8t 
Maloe's,  hired  by  his  adbertuts,  arrived  in 
Loch  NauDuagh,  an<l  CharleB  embarked  on 
board  that  vessel  [or  France,  accompanied  by 
Lochiel  and  a  few  other  friends,  and  on  the 
29th  Septemtier  1746  lauded  at  Brittany. 
After  his  oimnulsury  removal  from  France 
in  174a,  on  the  CMnclusion  of  peace  with 
England,  Prince  Charles  Edward  want  first 
to  Venice  ami  then  to  Flanden.  He  con- 
tinued for  years  to  be  the  object  of  the  hopes 
of  tbe  Jacobites  and  tbe  centre  of  their 
intrigues,  and  in  1750  ventured  to  i>ay  a 
visit  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing a  scheme  which  was  soon  found  to  be 
impracticable.  Id  ITbti  he  laid  aside  the 
title  of  Prince  of  Wales  and  assumed  that 
of  Count  D  Albany.  He  died  at  liome  on 
tbe  :lljt  January  1788  in  the  siity-eighth 
year  of  bis  age,  and  waa  interrwd  is  the 


Cathednl  Church  of  FriscatL  Ilii  brother 
Henry,  a  Cardinal  and  titular  Duke  ot 
York,  the  last  male  hdr  of  the  line  of 
Stuart,  survived  till  1807.  He  was  a  Prince 
of  a  mild  and  amiable  character,  and  during 
the  hitter  years  of  his  bfe  was  supported  by 
an  annuity  of  £4000  assigned  him  by  the 
British  Government. 

SWAN,  WiLLlAJl,  Kirkcaldy,  died  sud- 
denly on  the  2Ttb  Uarch  18a»  in  the  full 
vurour  of  manhood.  An  active  partner  of 
a  leading  firm,  that  of  Swan  Brothers — a 
firm  that  would  be  accepted,  even  in  th« 
greatest  marts  of  commerce,  as  the  t^ype  of 
all  that  is  upright  and  honourable  in  the 
charactt^rof  the  Sritish  merchant — Mr  Swan 
was  necessarily  widely  known,  and  it  is  only 
repeating  the  general  sentiment  to  say  that 
he  was  as  widely  respected.  He  took  at  all 
times  a  lively  interest  in  tbe  welfare  of  the 
numerous  hands  in  the  employment  of  the 
firm,  and  in  his  intercourse  with  them  there 
was  an  unrestrained  kiudness  seldom  to  be 
wilnessedinsimilarrelations.  Thehumbleat 
amongst  them  felt  no  diffidence  in  makinz 
their  httU  difficulties  known  to  him ;  and 
those  in  charge,  who  were  brought  into 
more  immediate  contact  with  hi  in  found 
the  master  and  friend  gracefully  blended. 
Mr  Swan  gave  special  attention  to  the 
shipping  de|>artmBnt  of  the  business,  and 
was  wannly  loved  and  respected  by  the 
captains  and  crews  of  tbe  several  vesseU 
owned  by  tno  firm,  his  personal  attention 
to  theirwanta  and  comforia  being  unceasing. 
For  every  case  of  charity,  public  or 
private,  Mr  Swan,  like  his  brothers, 
Lad  the  free  hand  aud  open  heart ;  indeed 
with  him  the  assidUng  of  the  unfortunate 
was  a  daily  habit,  and  with  all  this  giving 
there  was  a  characteristic  absence  of  the 
least  appearance  of  ostentation. 

SYME.  James  Professor  ot  Clinical 
Surgery  in  the  L  niversity  ot  Edinburgh, 
wasbominFifeshireinlTSB.  Hia  education 
waa  received  at  Edinburgh  University, 
where  be  early  manifested  a  tanle  for 
scientific  pursuits.  He  studied  anatomy 
under  Listun.  Having  passed  his  examina- 
tion as  a  surgeon  in  London,  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  s~  ' *" — " — ' 


published  ir 


^n  Profeeaor  of  Surgery  at  University 

College,  London  ;    but  after  being  a  abort 
*'—  -  there,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and 

led    his   Professorship.      He    is  con- 

sidtreil  by  the  profesuoa  as  one  of  the  most 
■-]iert  of  living  operaf-—      "" — ■■  - 


hoBpital,  II _,, 

from  time  to  time  faithfully  o 
to  tbe  profeesioD  the  results  ot  his  eiperi- 
ence,  and  Professor  Syme  bas  faithfully  ful- 
fillwl  this  obligation.    He  has  tokl  us  that 
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**  for  a  long  period  of  yean  he  has  been  en- 
gaged m  teaching  suiveiy  with  the  advan- 
tage of  a  great  hospital  as  a  field  of  instruc- 
tion.'' He  has  also,  we  know,  been  engaged 
daily  in  giving  oral  lectures  to  a  laige  class 
of  voung  students  at  Edinburip^h,  and  he  has 
pubUsh^  practical  works  which  students  of 
surgery  of  all  ages  can  read  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  He  has  worked  zealously  and 
profitably.  His  large  work  in  1841,  entitled, 
"  Principles  of  Surgery,"  has  been  in  the 
libraries  and  consulted  by  the  profession  for 
many  years.  Among  various  works  and 
memoirs  the  following  have  gained  him 

Sreat  reputation,  viz  :— his  **  Treatise  on 
>i8ease8  of  the  Kectum  ; "  **  Ck>ntributions 
to  Pathology  :"  **  The  Practice  of  Surgery,' 
&c  ;  and  in  his  recent  work,  '*  Observa- 
tions in  Clinical  Surgery,"  1861,  he  has 
given  graphic  accounts  of  man^  important 
surgical  operations,  some  of  which  not  only 
do  credit  to  Professor  Svme  himself,  and  to 
the  county  of  his  birth,  but  to  Scotland  and 
to  the  age  we  live  in.  Allusion  is  specially 
made  to  his  operations  in  desperate  cases  of 
lar^e  axillary  and  carotid  aneurisms,  in 
which,  no  other  resource  appearing  avail- 
able, be  had  boldly  recourse  to  the  nearly 
hopeless  ofieration  of  cutting.  He  ventured 
to  make  incuiions  into  the  large  aneurismal 
sacs,  and  dexterously  succeeded  in  securing 
both  ends  of  the  large  arterial  trunks, 
rcscuiog  the  patient  from  impending  death, 
and  finally  curing  the  disease. 


TAYLOR,  Rev.  Anstruther,  minister 
of  Cambee,  expired,  after  a  severe  and 
lingering  illness,  at  the  manse  there  on  the 
28th  October  1863.  Mr  Taylor  was  bom 
in  1793  ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Taylor,  he  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him  as  parish  minister  of  Carnbee 
in  1816,  by  the  patron.  Sir  Robert  An- 
struther,  liaronet  of  Balcaskie.  While  at 
College  Mr  Taylor  distinguished  himself  as 
an  ardent  and  laborious  student,  and  such  he 
continued  through  life.  Not  only  were  his 
attainments  solid  and  extensive  on  those 
branches  of  learning  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  his  own  profession,  but  on  all 
subjects  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  a 
vigorous  and  inquiring  mind,  his  knowledge 
was  thorough  and  complete.  His  studious 
and  retired  habits,  however,  prevented  to  a 
great  extent  his  talents  and  accomplishments 
from  being  generally  known  ;  but  those  who 
knew  him  best,  and  were  competent  to 
estimate  the  real  value,  speak  of  tnem  with 
unquaUfied  praise.  He  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  history  and  constitution 
of  the  church,  and  in  all  matters  relating  to 
the  forms  and  procedure  of  her  courts  he 
was  justly  esteemed  an  autbority ;  but  that 
which  secured  for  Mr  Taylor^  name  its 
wide  celebritv  was  its  connection  with  that 
of  Dr  Ferr.e,  of  Kilconquhar,  in  those 
memorable  proceedings  several  years  since 
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before  the  Presbytery  of  St  Andrews.  How- 
ever diversified  opimons  might  be  as  to  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  those  celebrated  dis- 
cussions, few  doubted — even  amongst  those 
who  were  opposed  to  him — such  was  the 
skill  and  ability  which  Mr  Taylor  evinced 
as  a  debater — that  if  fortune  had  placed  him 
at  the  bar,  he  would  have  raised  nimself  to 
the  highest  honours  and  dignities  of  that 
profession. 

TAYLOR,  Robert  Sutherland,  Esq., 
Sheriff-Substitute  of  Fife,  was  bom  in 
December  1805  at  Damoch,  Sutherland- 
shire,  and  was  educated  at  the  Royal 
Acaaemy  of  Tain,  at  King's  College,  Aber^ 
deen^  and  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He 
studied  law  in  Glasgow  and  Edinbuigb,  aad 
then  held  almost  all  the  public  county  offices 
in  Sutherlandshire,  in  succession  to  his 
father,  from  1829  to  1842,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed Sheriff-Substitute  of  Rosshire,  and 
administered  that  office  with  acceptance  for 
fifteen  years.  When  he  left  Tain  be  was, 
on  account  of  the  universal  feeling  of 
respect  and  esteem  entertained  for  nim, 
presented  with  a  valuable  gift  of  plate  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  district.  In  October 
1857,  Mr  Taylor  was  appointed  to  tbe  office 
of  Sheriff-Substitute  of  Fife,  and  during  the 
nine  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  he  has 
given  the  highest  satisfaction  to  the  public, 
and  in  private  life  has  enjoyed  the  warm 
regard  of  the  community. 

TAYLOR,  George,  parochial  school- 
master of  Liberton,  is  a  native  of  Lan^,  Fife- 
shire,  and  was  educated  at  the  Parish  School 
there,  and  at  St  Andrews  University.  After 
being  engaged  in  teaching  several  subscrip- 
tion scbools  he  beoame  successively  parochial 
schoolmaster  of  Anstruther- Wester,  to 
which  he  was  elected  in  1836 ;  of  Ceres  in 

1844,  and  of  Liberton,  near  EKdinburgh,  in 

1845,  which  last  position  he  still  holds.  In 
1837  Mr  Taylor  published  "Pontia,  a 
Tale,  and  other  Poems,"  a  volume  wbich 
was  favourably  noticed,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  pieces  in  which  found  a  place  in  the 
"Book  of  Scottish  Song,"  "Chambers' 
Journal,"  and  other  collections.  Besides 
contributing  verses  and  tales  to  various 
periodicflJs,  and  several  articles  to  M'Phail's 
Magazine,  Mr  Taylor  edited  '*  The  Scottish 
Educational  Journal,"  the  organ  of  the 
Educational  Institute  of  Scotland,  from 
October  1853  to  November  1855,  when  it 
was  discontinued.  In  1862  he  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Bible  :  its  Printers 
and  Readers,"  advocating  the  advantage  ci 
printing  the  Bible  in  paragraphs ;  and  in 
1865  "The  Analytical  Bible  Class  Book,' 
which  has  been  well  received.  Mr  Taylor 
is  an  artist  of  some  ability,  and  his  paintings 
have  appeared  in  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Acaudemy,  The  authorities  of 
the  parish  of  Liberton  have  not  been  slow  to 
acknowledge  and  avail  themselves  of  the  pro- 
fessional and  general  abilities  of  Mr  Taylor— 
a  circumstance  to  which  he  was  indebtod  for 
special  mention  in  Parliament  under  the 
pseudonyme  of  his  imaginaiy  predecessor  in 
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tfae  offioe  o[  (cbuolmnster  of  Llberton— tbe 
Lonl-Advocftta  Moncrieff  in  one  of  hia 
•ducationat  reCoim  speeches  illustnitinc-  tbe 
idorality  of  offices  by  wbich  etfioient  schonl- 
nuuten  were  rewarJed  in  order  to  enlarge 
tbeir  income,  thougb  at  tbe  tame  time  bi> 
Lordabip  maintiuUBd  to  imuir  tbeir  effici- 
ency by  referriDg  to  "one  Reobea  Butler," 
who  bwl  been  brouabt  aoder  his  notice  u 
koldinK  a  multitoJe  of  offices,  which  bin 
Ijonliihi])  detailed  with  i;reat  effect.  In  bis 
proM  writiiua  Mc  Tsrlor  hai  not  failed  to 
diitinguisb  himielf  :  bia  thoughta  are  cImt 
*im1  lucid,  and  hii  diction  cbaate  and  vi^o- 
TOOB.  As  a  poet  his  leading  quality  is  good 
Muse,  coupled  with  Kentuuentaf  fucy. 
Tbii  sparkles  out  best  in  his  minor  eflosions, 


..pi.,- 


I  imdge  to  my  labour^  ai 


d'  Um  HUif  uid  m^  whiitls  ff>T{[athaT — 
Tuty  u  OLDty  can  be, 

kye,  wi'  Mend  aiul  wi'  belfb' 


^panyia  desired  and  bissodetyeherished 

by  bks  associates.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  Cbst  he  baa  been  taken  notice  of  aud 
iliatingitisbed  by  men  of  rank,  talent,  and 
literature  in  his  own  neighbourbooil,  amonK 
whom,  alcbough  be  bas  been  located  foe 
ity  veais,  ha  still  continues  to  enjoy 
lated  kinilness  and  friendship.  Wa 
___,uin  tbe  following  other  spedmen  of  Mr 
Taylor's  veraes  :- 

JEU4IE  COMB  HAHE. 
Wbar'  hiia  ;e  gaM  ftM  ««, 


O'er  tfaa  Highland  hUla, 

Many  laiw  mils, 
Out  luaiU  hill  gana  aflsc  r*, 

GiiavlDg  bh«  V  bile ; 
Throagh  woariBoms  daji  and  oi^ta. 

Crying  ths  Mine, 


3ar«  yon  fotuid  other  bearta. 


And  are  not.  yagreatnnH,  thsjoya  thatantfT«i, 

Td  ^td  m  lik*  thcna  Ih&t  ars  gtien  Id  yon  t 
Do  TDD  isll  of  tba  hnpii  of  a  dwdjing  Id  UuTsn  t 

Next  to  biB  minor  pieces,  the  pMms  that 
interest  Mr  Taylor's  readers  ore  those  which 
are  of  a  pathetic  character,  such  as  "  On 
BeTiaitinst  a8cene(,f  Youth."  "  The  Lart 
Kias,"  "The  PartinR,"  "Foroet  Thee," 
and"  May  youdie  among  your  Kindred" 


"•S"!"' 


thsnl 


In  hia  habits  Mr  Taylor  is  perfectly 
domestic,  and  possesses  those  good  diaposi- 
tions  which  gain  him  the  affection  and 
favour  of  all  who  moke  bis  acquaintance. 
His  moral  cbancter  is  pure  and  onimwa  ' 
•ble.  To  the  strictest  mtegrit;  he  adds 
moat  nfined  and  gsntle  maimers ;  hence 


E'eiwhUe  n  thought  our  hi 

Buvng,  BtittDg.  f  trow  i 
'^''  ~  nr  hsif  iU  abength 


TENNANT,WiLUAM,LL.D.,  Professor 

[  Oriental  Laneuages  in  St  Mory'a  Collwe, 
.It  Andrews.— This  most  accomplished  Rn- 
guiat  and  excellent  poet  was  bom  in  I7H4  in 
■  itrotber,  a  royal  burgh  on  tbe  south- 
ern coast  of  Fife,  once  a  town  and  sea- 
port of  great  commercial  importance  in  ths 
y  of  Scotland,  and  still  a  place  of 
note.  He  was  tbe  fellow-towiumui 
and  contemporary  of  Dr  Cbalmeni.  Hia 
father,  wbo  was  a  amoll  merchant  in  An- 
strutber,  appears  to  hsTS  b^  a  man  not  in 
siHuent  drcumatonces,  while  in  early 
infancy  tbe  future  poet  and  proff^wr,  with- 
out any  original  malformation,  lost  the  use 
of  both  his  feet,  snd  was  obliged  for  life  to 
move  upon  crutches.  Thus  from  tbe  begin- 
ning be  bad  much  to  battle  with  tn  hia 
efforts  towards  excellence  and  distinction. 
But  within  cbat  puny  frame  was  lodged  a 
spirit  that  could  wrestle  down  such  obttoclea 
and  grow  atrooger  from  tbe  conflict  In 
those  days  it  was  the  custom  in  Scotland 
that  whosoever  was  thought  not  fit  (o  b« 
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BeminAriM  were  Bcthesda  pools,  Burroutided 
by  the  lAmt),  the  halt,  and  paralytic,  waiting 
for  the  friendly  hand  of  patronagfe  to  lift 
them  into  office  when  a  vacancy  occurred. 
It  was  not  wonderful,  therefore,  tiiat  the 
poor  lame  boy  was  e<Iucated  with  a  view  of 
permanently   occup3ring   a   Rchoolmaster's 
chair,  instead  of  pushing  his  fortune  by  a 
a  life  of  travel  and  adventure.     He  was 
accordingly  sent  betimes  to  the  schools  of 
bis  native  town,  and  after  he  had  learned 
all  that  they  could  teach  him,  he  was  trans- 
ferrwl  in  1799   to  the    University    of   St 
Andrews,    with     the    view    of     finishing 
his  education.     One  so  fitted,   as  it  soon 
appeared    he   was,    to    l)e   a  linguist    by 
nature,   could  not  fail  to  make   a   rapid 
progress    under   the    prelections    of   such 
instructors  as  Dr  Hunter  and  Dr    Hill. 
After  having  spent  two  years  at  the  United 
College,  St  Andrews,  in  the  study  of  the 
classics,  the  state  of  pecuniary  anairs  at 
home  did  not  permit    him    to  enjoy  the 
usual  curriculum,  and  he  was  hastily  re- 
called to  Anstruther.     In  the  meantime, 
however,  by  the  study  of  two  languages,  he 
had  ac(iuired  the  key  that  could  unlock 
them  all,  l>e  his  circumstiinces  what  they 
might :  and  of  this  facility  he  soon  showed 
himself  area«ly  occuimnt.  Independently  of 
the  higher  Latin  and  Greek   writers,    so 
seldom  mastered  at  our  Universities,  but 
with   which  he  became  as  conversant  as 
with   the  authors  of  his  own  tongue,  he 
ventured  upon  the  study  of  Hebrew,  with 
no  other  teachers  than  a  dictionary  and 
p^mmar,  aud  made  such  pn>ficit>ncy  that 
in  half  a  year  and  three    davs    he  read 
through  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
While   thus    employed    in   the   study    of 
languages  at  Anstruther,    and  laying  the 
foundation  of  his  future  renown  and  success, 
the  claims  of  business  called  him  awaj'  to 
Glasgow  in  180!V4,  where  he  was  employed 
as  clerk  to  his  brother,  a  corn-factor  in  that 
city,  and  on  the  removal  of  the  business  to 
his  native  town  a  year  after,  ho  continued 
in  the  same  capacity  in  Anstruther.    While 
thus  exalted  upon  the    high  tripod    of    a 
counting-house,  or  haggling  witli  discon- 
tented farmers  upon  the  ])rice  of  **  aits  and 
barley" — an    admirable    specimen    of   the 
**  pursuit  of  knowledge  un<ter  ditticulties'' — 
he  was  making,  by  his  unaided  eflforts,  and 
in  his  momenuR)f  leisure,  such  acquirements 
as  the    halls    of    Oxford    or    Cambridge 
would  have  been  proud  to  have  enshrined. 
Language  after   language    yielded    before 
his     onset,      whether     dead     or     living, 
whether   barbarous    or    refined,    whether 
eastern,   western,   northern,    or   southern. 
One   startling    proof    of    this     desperate 
indomitable  perseverance,  as  well  as  peculiar 
aptitude  in  sicquiring  a  tongue  was,  that  in 
a  very  few  weeks  after  studying  the  (^aelic, 
reckoned  the  most  impracticable  of  all  living 
languages,  he  was  able  to  read  the  whole  of 
the  Highland  New  Testament  with  ease  and 
fluency.     While  William  Tennaut  was  thus 
laudably  occupied,  a  more  than  ordinary 
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portion  of  the  cares  of  life  interposed  to 
annoy  him.    The  business  of  a  com-f actor, 
in  which  his  brother  was  engaged  in  An- 
struther. ^  was   unsuccessful,    and    became 
involve(l  in  such  pecuniary  responsibilities, 
that  the  principal  found'  it  advisable   to 
make  a  hjsty  retreat,  leaving  poor  William, 
his  substitute,  to  answer  in  his  stead.    This 
the  latter  did,  not  only  by  enduring  incar- 
ceration, as  if  he  had  been  the  real  debtor, 
but  a  large  amount  of  obloquy  to  boot, 
from  those  who  went  in  search  of  the  assets 
of  the  business,  but  could  not  find  them. 
After  the  innocent  scape-goat  had  sustained 
his  unmerited  share  of  reproach  and  im- 
prisonmentj  he  was  net  free,  upon  which  he 
retired  to  his  father*s  humble  dfwelling.    He 
was  soon  to  emerge  into  the  world  in  a  new 
character.    To  his  remarkable  powers  of 
application  and  abstraction,  by  which  he 
was  enabled  to  acquire  so  many  languages, 
ho  added  the  higher  qualities  of  taste  ana 
imagination,  so  that  the  study  of  poetry  and 
the  occupation  of  verae-making  had  been 
alternated  with  his  graver  pursuits.     He 
now   set   himself   in    earnest   to    attempt 
authorship  as  a  poet,  and  the  result  was 
**  Anster  Tair,'*  not  only  the  first,  but  the 
best  of  all  the  productions  he  has  given  to 
the  world.     Its  chances  of  fame   were  at 
first  extremely  precarious,  for  it  anpeM:tid  in 
1811  in  a  humble  unpretending  form,  and 
from  the  obscure  press  of  an  Anstnithor 
publisher.    It  was  thus  accessible  to  few 
except  the  peasants  and    shopkeepers   <^ 
Fife,  who  had  no  fitting  relish  for  sucn  poeti- 
cal canVzre  ;  so  that,  after  languishing  a  year 
unnoticed,  it  might   have    passed  out   of 
remembrance,  but  for  one  ol  those  simple 
accidents  that  sometimes  arrest  a  work  of 
merit  iu  full  transit  to  oblivion  and  restore 
it  to  its  proi>er  place.     Lord  Woodhouselee, 
the  accomplished  scholar  and  critic,  having 
soen  the  little  volume,  perused  it,  and  found 
that  to  read  it  was  to  admire  and  appreciate. 
Anxious  to  know  who  the  author  was  (for 
the  i)oem  was  published  anonymously),  and 
to  make  his  merits  known  to  the  world,  he 
applied  to  Mr  Cockbum,  the  Anstruther 
publisher,  for  infonnation,  in  the  foUowing 
letter  :— **  Sir,— I  have  lately  read,  with  a 
very  high  degree  of  pleasure,  a  small  poeti- 
cal performance,  which,  I  observe,   Dears 
your  name  as  publisher  on  the  title  page. 
The  author  of  *  Anster  Fair '  cannot  long 
remain   concealed.      It   contains,    in    my 
opinion,    unequivocal^   marks    of    strong 
original  genius,  a  vein  of  humour  of  un- 
common castj   united  with    a   talent   for 
natural  descnption  of  the  most  vivid  and 
characteristic  species,  and,  above  all,  a  true 
feeling  of  the  sublime,  forming  altogether 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  singular  com- 
binations of  the  different  powers  of  poetry 
that  I  have  ever  met  with.    Unless  the 
author  has  very  strong  reasons  for  concealing 
his  name,  I  must  own  that  I  should  be 
much  gratified  by  being  informed  of  it — 
Alex.  Fraseb  Tytler.^    After  this  **  An- 
ster Fair  "  began  to  be  read  in  circles  where 
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tt  could  be  bent  ii[ipreciated  ;  Knd  a  critkiMn 
in  the  Edinbarffk  Eeritie,  from  the  dii- 
oriminating  pen  of  Jeffrey,  in  1814,  estab- 
lished the  chuncter  oC  ths  |xwin  as  ode  oF 
tbs  iDOBt  talented  and  reciarkable  pra- 
ductione  of  il«  kind  that  had  yet  appewed. 
ita  merita  are  thua  Bummnl  up  bvtJiB  lynx- 

Sed,  accomplished  critic:— "Tbe  gnM 
arm  of  ttua  singulu  compoaition  cangiatB, 
no  duubt,  in  the  pniFusion  of  images  and 
graupa  which  it  thrusts  upon  the  fancy,  and 
the  crowd,  and  hurry,  and  animation  with 
which  they  are  all  jostled  and  driven  along ; 
bnt  this,  though  a  very  rare  merit  in  any 
modem  jiroduction,  is  entitled,  perhaps,  l<i 
less  distmction  than  the  perpetual  gallics 
ftnd  cut  breakings  of  a  rich  and  poetical 
imagination,  by  which  the  hamel;  themes 
on  which  the  author  in  profesaedly  employed 
w«  constantly  ennobled  or  contrasted,  and 
in  which  the  ai-dour  of  a  mind,  evidently 
fitted  for  higher  tasks,  is  eomewhat  capri- 
ciously enpendcd.  It  is  this  freijuent  kind- 
ling of  the  diviner  spirit,  this  tendency  to 
rise  above  the  trivial  subjects  among  which 
he  has  chosen  to  disport  himself,  and  this 
power  of  connecting  gmnd  or  beautiful  oD- 
Ce^iuna  with  tbe  repre«eutatiun  of  vul^r 
objecta  or  ludicrous  occurrences,  that  first 
recommended  this  poem  to  our  notice,  and 
•till  seem  to  us  to  entitle  it  to  more  general 
notoriety.  The  anther  is  occu[)ieil,  no  doubt, 
in  general  with  low  matters,  and  bent  uoon 
homely   mirth ;    but  his  ^nii 


d  then  b 


a  quail 


Bipreuion  of 


•Hisdeligfab 

An  dolphin  lihe, 


and  show  tluir  backs  at 


"niuB  far  the  critic  The  groundwork  which 
Ab  poet  selected  fur  this  divenified   and 

as  it  well  could  be,  [or  it  was  tbe  dirty  and 
onpictureaque  Loan  of  Anster;  the  sports 

competition  of  bagpipts ;  and  the  chief  prr- 
tonages  of  the  tale  were  Mtwgie  Lauder,  a 
nymph  of  less  than  doubtful  reputatii id  in 
tbe  songs  and  legends  of  Fife,  and  Bob  the 
Kanter,  asiraggering,  debauched  bagpiperof 
no  better  character.  All  this,  however,  was 
amplified  into  a  tale  of  interest,  as  well  as 
purified  and  aggrandized  by  redeeming 
touches  ;  so  that,  white  Maggie,  under  his 
bends  became  a  chaste  bride,  and  Bob  the 
pick  of  rural  yeomanry.  Puck,  almost  as 
linglyasOberonhiniself,  and  his  tiny  dame, 
■Carcely  leu  fair  than  Titania,  take  a  part 
in  the  revels.  And  the  exuberant  wit 
that  sparkles,  etfervesces.  and  bubbles  o'er 
the  bnm— tbe  mirth  and  f  uu  that  grow  fast 
ind  furious  as  the  dancing,  nimble-footed 


1  this,  ti 


find  a  sufficient  cause,  not  only 
perament  of  tbe  poet,  but  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  poem  was  nro- 
doced.  Fur  Tennant  bimself,  though  ■ 
eiipple,  so  that  he  could  not  move  except 
NO.UZ. 


upon  crutches,  was  requitted  f  or  thi 

• -    -'   -irit  that   ■■ —    ^' 

lis  . 

.     this  also,  it  must  be 

remrmliered  that  he  bad  been  impoverished, 
imprisoned,  and  villified  ;  and  that "  Anster 
Fair  "  was  tbe  natural  rebound  of  a  happy 
cheerful  ipiht^  that  sought  and  found  within 
itself  a  bright  and  merry  world  of  its  own, 
in  which  it  could  revel  to  the  full,  undia- 
'  debts,  duns,  writa,  empty  pockets, 
malignant  gossipred.  What  veT9 
John  Doe  and  Richard  Koe  compared  with 
■  Rob  tbe  Ranter"  and  his  bright-hwred 
Maggie,"  or  with  Fuclt  and  hislittle  Mab 
fresh  from  their  imprisonment  of  mustard- 
[lot  and  pepper-box  !  These  were  circum- 
itances  that  made  him  write  in  such  a 
rattling,  mirthful  stisin  as  he  never  after- 
wardsreacbed  when  every  aid  of  an  honoured 
and  proAperous  condition  stood  obedient 
Ijesiiie  his  learned  chair.  As  fur  the 
mechanical  structure  of  the  poem,  this,  too, 
was  happily  suited  to  the  eubject,  beiiig  as 
completely  out  of  the  beaten  track  as  the 
tale  Itself.  Thefollowini;  is  biaown  account 
of  it  in  his  original  preface :— "  The  poem  is 
written  in  stanzas  of  octave  rhyme,  or  the 
oUani  rima  of  the  lUlians,  a  measure  said 
to  be  invented  by  Boccaccio,  and^Cter  him, 
employed  by Taaso  and  Ariosto.  Fn>m  these 
writers  it  was  Iranaferml  into  Enclish 
poetry  by  Fairfax,  in  bis  translation  of 
DeUvered.'  but,  since  hia  days. 


-efuU  a 


It 


the  least  of  Teunant'a  [>oetical 

nts  that  be    restored  this    long 

neglected  stanza  into  full  use   in  English 

Ctry^  It  was  adopted  by  Lord  Byron  in 
'Beppo'  and  'Don  Juan,'  and  has 
since  been  folloived  by  a  whole  host  of 
imitators,  both  in  tbe  serious  and  comic 
ritrain.  As  it  was  not  by  poetry,  however, 
that  William  Tennaut  meant  to  live,  he 
set  himself  in  earnest  to  the  humble  and 
laborious,  but  less  precarious,  occnpatioD  ot 
a  schotilmaster,  for  which  he  had  been 
originally  designed.  In  1815  he  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  appointed  teacher  of  a 
school  in  the  parish  of  Denino,  a  district 
situated  between  Anstruther  and  St  And- 
rews, and  about  five  miles  from  the  Ust 
named  seat  of  learning.  And  it  speaks  not 
a  little  fiiT  bis  contented  spirit  and  moderate 
wishe*  that  he  accepted  a  situation  yieldiuK 
only  £40  a-year,  at  a  time  when  his  poetical 
reputation  had  obtained  a  Fair  start  in  the 
race,  while  his  acquirements  as  a  linguist 
could  scarcely  have  been  matched  in  Scot- 
land. But  for  the  present  he  was  fully  con- 
tent witb  a  quiet  little  cottage,  and  accea 
to  the  stores  of  StAndrews  College  Library; 
and  here,  without  any  other  teacher  than 
books,  he  made  himself  master  of  theljyriac, 
Persian,  and  Arabic  langusfes.     From  hia 
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typoprraphy  and  external  appearance  to  the 
humble  little  volume  that  na<l  first  issued 
from  the  press  of  AnKtruther.  After 
labouring  three  years  at  Denino,  where  he 
had  little  literary  society  of  any  kind,  ex- 
cept that  of  It  ugh  Cleghorn,  Esq.  of 
Stravithy,  and  the  minister  of  the  parish, 
Tennant  was  proraoteii  to  the  more  lucra- 
tive situation  of  schoolmaster  of  L^wsswade, 
chiefly  through  the  kind  offices  of  Mr  George 
Thomson,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Bums.  Besides  the  superior  means  which 
he  now  possessed  of  pursuing  his  beloved 
studies,  his  nearness  to  the  capital,  and  his 
pawing  reputation,  brought  nim  into  full 
mtercourse  with  the  distinguinhed  literary 
society  with  which  Edinburgh  at  this  time 
abounded,  so  that,  both  as  linguist  and 
I)oet,  his  social  sjurit  found  ample  gratifica- 
tion. At  Lasswade  he  continued  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  a  parish  Hcho<»lmaater 
when  a  further  rise  in  office  awaited  him. 
The  newly  established  and  richly  endowed 
institution  of  Dollar  was  in  want  of  a 
teacher  of  the  classical  and  Oriental 
languages,  and  as  Tennant's  rejiutation  was 
now  deserve<Jly  high,  not  oulv  for  his 
scholarship,  but  -what  was  of  tar  greater 
importance —his  power  of  making  others 
gotxl  scholars  as  well  as  himself,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  this  pntfitable  and  important 
charge  in  January  1819.  Even  yet,  how- 
ever, he  had  not  attained  a  promotion  that 
was  fully  adequate  to  his  merits,  for  in  the 
highest  charge  which  profound  and  varied 
scholarship  ct)uld  reach,  he  would  have 
been  found  the  best  fitted  to  occupy  it. 
The  opportunity  seemed  to  occur  in  1831, 
when  the  chair  of  Oriental  Languages  in  8t 
Mary's  College,  St  Andre  wj«,  became 
vacant,  and  Tennant  offered  himself  as 
candidate  for  the  Professorship,  and  had 
almost  succeeded,  his  claims  and  thos3  of 
his  rival,  I)r  Scott,  minister  of  Cor8t<>r|'hine, 
having  been  for  sometime  doubtfully  de- 
liberateil  by  the  Crown  authorities.  The 
latter,  however,  was  preferred  ;  and  Ten- 
nant continued  three  years  longer  at  Dollar, 
when,  by  the  death  of  Dr  Scott,  he  was,  on 
the  strength  of  his  former  com|^tition,  ap- 
pointed to  the  I*rofes8orship,  by  his  friend 
JefFrey,  then  Lord  Advocate  of  Scot- 
land. In  this  way  the  author  of  **  Anster 
Fair,"  by  a  series  of  steps,  ascended  from 
the  lowest  to  one  of  the  highest  grades 
of  Scottish  academical  distinction.  But 
while  he  was  thus  struggling  onward  as 
a  teacher,  and  at  every  stage  adding  to 
his  philological  acquirements,  he  did  not 
lose  sight  of  that  }K)etic:tl  character 
through  which  he  hatl  first  risen  into  notice. 
Some  years,  therefore,  after  his  publicatitm 
of  "  Anster  Fair,"  he  produced  a  nevi  poem, 
entitled  *'  Papistry  Stonn'd,  or  the  Dingin' 
Doun  o*  the  Cathedral."  The  subject,  as 
may  be  guessed,  was  the  demolition  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St  Andrews,  the  metropolitan 
Church  of  Scotland  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Reformation  ;  and  in  the  style  of  the 
narrative,  he  endeavoured  to  imitate  the 
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quaint  and  vigorous  manner  of  Sir  Daykl 
liindesay.  But  it  was  not  easy  for  a  poet  of 
the  nineteenth  century  to  imitate  one  who 
impersonated  the  very  fashion  and  spirit  of 
the  sixteenth ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  attempt  was  not  altogether  suc- 
cessfuL  Hatl  tnere  been  a  ** No  Popery" 
cry,  or  had  the  poem  been  pnblished  in  an 
earlier  day,  the  subject,  independently  of 
the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  work,  might  haye 
brought  it  into  wide  though  perhaps  tempor- 
ary |x>pnlarity  ;  but,  as  it  was,  the  a^  bad 
not  yet  got  reconciled  to  the  demolition  of 
the  stately  stn>ngholds  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  however  much  it  may  disapprove  of 
its  tenets;  and,  therefore,  his  *' Dingin* 
Doun  o'  the  Cathedral"  was  not  received 
with  that  degree  of  public  favour  whicdi  was 
expected.  In  1822  Dr  Tennant  published 
an  epic  poem  styled  "  The  Thane  of  Fife.** 
In  1823  a  trage<Iy  named  ^^C^urlinal 
Bethune  ;"  and  in  1825  **  John  BalioU"  but 
none  of  these  productions  were  equal  to 
**  Anster  Fair,"  and  soon  became  un needed 
and  forgotten.  His  last  work  pablisbed  in 
1845,  however,  entitled,  "  Hebrew  Dramas 
Founded  on  Incidents  on  Bible  History," 
are  not  only  free  from  the  imperfections  of 
the  three  last  named  poems,  but  abonnJ  in 
passages  of  great  poetical  power  and  graoe> 
tulnoss.  By  a  system  of  prudence  Mid 
economy,  Dr  Tennant  became  proprietor  of 
the  pleasant  villa  of  Devon  Grove,  near  D<A' 
lar,  where  he  usually  spent  the  sammer 
months  at  the  close  of  each  college  session  ; 
and  there  his  library  was  his  world,  and  its 
books  his  chief  companions.  Thoe,  also, 
his  i)eaceful  life  passed  away  on  the  15tb 
October  1848,  in  consequence  of  a  cold  of 
two  years'  standing,  by  which  his  constitu- 
tion was  completely  exhausted.  In  1861  a 
memoir  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Dr  Ten- 
nant was  prepared  by  Mr  ConoUy,  the  pre- 
sent biographer,  and  published  by  James 
Blackwood,  bookseller,  London.  Thevolnme 
contains  an  excellent  portrait  of  the  Pro- 
fessor. According  to  his  own  wishes,  Dr 
Tennant  8  remains  were  removed  from  Devon 
Grove  to  Anstmther  for  interment.  The 
hearse  and  mourning  coaches,  with  the 
relatives  and  friends,  arrived  at  the  door  of 
his  father's  house,  about  two  o'clock  of  the 
afternoon,  on  the  19th  day  of  October,  and 
were  met  there  by  Dr  Buist,  Dr  PVper,  Dr 
Ferrie,  and  other  professors  and  friends 
from  St  Andrews,  who  came  ten  miles  in  a 
cold  winter  day  to  pa^  the  last  sad  duties 
to  the  remains  of  tlieir  respected  friend. 
Bishop  Low,  of  Pittenweem,  and  Peter  Clejr- 
h<im,  Esq.,  of  Stravithy,  were  also  present. 
The  clergy  of  the  Established  Churches  of 
Easter  and  Wester  Anstmther,  and  those 
of  the  other  denominations  in  the  town,  as 
well  as  the  Established  clergy  of  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  and  imrishes,  were  likewise 
in  attendance,  and  the  magistrates  and 
council,  town-clerk,  bankers,  merchants, 
ship  owners,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Anstruther  of  all  classes  gathered  together 
to  do  the  lost  honours  to  their  distinguished 
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tawnimon.  The  Bpue  in  the  Btre«t  where 
(he  faeana  itood,  wu  crowded  b;  a  cod- 
coima  of  the  toWDiiiienpla,  who  lemained 
there  until  the  funeral  prnceasinn  was 
formed,  uid  maintained  a  marked  decorum 
quite  in  chanicter  with  the  nccaai^n. 
Eagerly,  yet  with  subdueil  propriety,  prem- 
ing  to  heboid  the  obsLijniea  of  a  mun  who 
WH  univerenll;  respected  and  esteemed,  and 
who,  by  his  talents  and  virtues,  confemsl 
tiODour  on  the  town  which  gave  him  birth, 
and  w»  now  about  to  give  him  a  grave. 
The  parish  beU  tolled  at  intervals,  and  the 
•ulemn  services  of  the  ocoaeiun  having  been 
conducted  by  the  minister  of  Dollar,  at 
Devon  Grove,  before  the  body  wae  removed, 
it  now  only  reuwined  for  the  bearers  and 
tooumcra,  and  those  assembled  at  the 
funeral,  b>  proceed  t«  the  churchyard 
and  to  the  aide  of  the  grave.  There 
thej  ranged  thetuselves,  —  there  they 
itoud  aide  by  side,  nn<l  exchanged  mute 
glances  as  they  thought  a  good,  and  pious, 
and  learned  man  had  indeed  passed  fruui 
among  them—so  deep  a  hold  nwl  he  taken 
on  the  aflectious  of  all  with  whom  be  hod 
been  assoduted.  And  therethey  committed 
the  body  to  its  last  resting-place — earth 
earth— dust  to  duet — ashes  to  ashes- in  eu 
and  cert^n  hope,  let  us  bcheve,  of  his  i 
niirecttou  to  eternal  life.  Soon  after  Dr 
Tenmuit's  death,  a  number  of  his  friends, 
admirciB,  and  townsmen  resoivetl  to  join 
together  in  erecting  a  monument  to  hie 
memory  in  Anitrutlier  Churchyonl,  vhich 
was  done  accoidintjly.  It  consists  of  a 
handsome  obelisk  of  polished  freeBtone, 
about  eleven  feet  high,  and  stands  at  the 
bead  of  the  gruve,  distant  aluut  nine  yards 


vard  f  roi 


itheni 


a  Christian, 


parish  church.  His  t^i 
a  acbotar,  a  jloet,  a  mar 
ate  briefly  but  faithfully  enumerated  bv  his 
learned  friend,  Andrew  .Scott,  Esq.,  M.A., 
Professor  o(  Oriental  I^nguaaes,  in  tb 
Univenity  of  Alwrdeen,  in  an  elegant  Lati 
Inscription,  which  has  been  translated  int. 
English,  for  the  benefit  of  oniinary  readers, 
and  which  translation  we  subjoin  : — 
Chriat 

Alpha  aud  Omega. 

Here  lies  interred 

William  Tennant,  Doctor  of  Laws, 

Profeasoiof  Oriental  Languages  inSt  Marv's 

CoUt^e,  St  Andrews, 

A  man  of  great  mental  endowments, 

And  of  varied  and  [irofound  learning  ; 

Beloved  for  bis  benevolence  and  urbanity. 

He  WBB  a  skilful,  sweet,  and  humorous  poet. 

Bom  in  this  town  of  a  respectable  family, 

and  educated  tn  the 
College  of  St  Salvator  and  Ht  Leonanl,  a 

St  Andrews, 
He  (aught  the  Classical  and  Uriental  Lan- 
gnagea  with  great  succeM,  during  a  period 
of  more  than  IS  years,  in  the  Academy,    ' 

Dollar. 
Ha  waa  afterwards  appointed  to  the  Oriental 


Chair  at  St  Andrews, 

Which  office  he  filled  fur  nearly  14  yeaia 

With  Dniversol  approbation. 

At  length,  overcome  hf   age   and   infirm 

health,  to  the  great  grief  oE  his  friends 

and  of  all  good  men,  he  departed 

thin  life  at  Dollar,  un  the  15th  of  October, 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1848,  and  on 

the  I'Jtb  day  of  the  same  month 

was  here  interred  among  the  asheaof 

his  Kindred. 

He  lived  sixty -four  Years,  five  Months,  and 

Yea,  though  I  walk  throuah  the  vaUe?  ot 
the  shadow  of  death,  yet  will  I  fear  no  evil ; 
for  Thou  art  with  me.- Pmalm  xxiiL 

He  that  overcometh  shall  inherit  all 
th  inj!». — RkvelatiokB. 

THOMSON,  DiVlD,  iadweller  in  Mark- 
inch,  was  bom  in  the  j'ear  1765,  and  died 
there  on  the  9th  of  August  l>m,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  93  years — an  individual  well 
known  and  much  esteemed  in  the  locaLty. 
Sobriety,  intelligence,  punctuaUty,  and  pro- 
bity characteri»«l  him  through  the  whole  of 
his  lengthened  pilgrimage.  Althouj^h  Mr 
Thomson  in  the  evening  oi  life  mingled 
little  with  society,  being  of  an  unassuming 
nature,  yet  in  bis  earlier  days  he  stood  not 
always  "  behind  the  curtain. "  He  related 
perspicuity  and  veracity  the  v' 


ludesof  tmie!'t?ie'?u( 

"^  Lgs  of  bygone  days.    About  the  begii 


Eulse  the  threatened  invasion  of  Napuleoi 
.  AttfaatiKriodMrThomsonexcelledaU 
his  couteiu)>onuies  in  his  caJigraphy  and 
other  aciiuiremenls.  At  another  period  of 
hie  life  be  leads  us  witli  iiim  from  one  "  lord 

the  first  raising  of  the  militia.  At  that  time 
the  parish  schoolmaster,  the  late  Dr  And. 
rew  Thomson  (the  modem  John  Knox],  an 
inseparable  companion  of  the  deceased,  was 
cwmj-elkd  by  the  "mob  "  ti  appear  with 
the  roll  or  list  of  those  liable  to  serve  their 
country  at  Balbimie  Houae,  and  the  roll 
was  ciinsigned  to  the  flames.  A  revocation 
of  the  pruceedtDgs  of  the  couuty  gentlemen 
and  a  royal  edict  was  made  out  b;  him 
(the  schoolmaster)  upon  the  back  of  one  of 
the  "mob"  in  a  kneeUng  position,  while 
one  of  the  female  attendants  stood  over  him 
with  her  apnjn,  the  day  being  wet,  and  tha 
"Laird's'  signature  procured  as  a  great 
triutiipb.  Stdl  tracing  his  life  backward, 
we  find  about  the  year  1705  the  deceased 
establishing  a  circulating  hbrary,  and 
frient-'l)-  society  for  the  sick  and  indigent 
tradesmen  of  tlie  village  and  vicinity, 
evincing  that  all  his  actions  tended  to  elevate 
the  condition   of  those  around  him.      In 

Clitics  Mr  Thomson  waa  an  Ultra- Liberal, 
■  we  find,  when  Colonel  Lindsay  of  Bol- 
corrcs  stood  for  the  county  of  Fife  along 
with  Captain  Wemyss,  no  small  influence 
was  then  used  to  try  and  gain  him  over  to 
the  other  aide ;  hut  he  stood  firm  to  hia 
priudplea,  and  waa  applauded  by  all  for  tb* 
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found  m  the  proTincei  m  wel]  u  in  tfae 
0>piUl  of  the  country.  The  King  visited 
tho  dirtrirt  of  G»lloway  mora  frequently 
tbui  any  other  lovereign  of  Scotl'uid. 
IJiiriDg  bii  whole  reign  be  KcnenJIy  reioned 

and  fiKquently  twice  to  tbs 

inian  at  Whitbom,  where  he 
i  «inf,  and  with  unfeigned 
formed  re>olutinng  of  amend mvnt, 
bDt  wlucti  were  aoon  dissipated  by  the 
kUnring  temptations  and  pleasures  of  the 
world.  On  Buch  occaaiooa  be  appears  to 
have  been  attended  by  a  aumerous  retinue. 
When  at  Whithorn  on  a  pilgrimage  in  1506 
be  gave  a  gratuity  oE  I89  Co  a  pilgrim  fmm 
Eof^Und  for  whom  St  Ninian  hail  wrought 
:___!_     I L^g  TVeaaurer's 


^e,  OS  appears  from 

ta  of  1st  May  of  thi .  

vidted  the  toivQ  of  KiikcudbriKht 

and  was  hospitably  entertained  there.    Tt 


in  this 


it  that  he  j 


flthel 


.irgh 


bis  Bnt  grant  of  the  Castle  of  Kirkcudbright 

— '  'Cs  lands.     The  gift  was  mwle  to  the 

les  of  that  tuwn  for  faithful  service 

d  by  their  predeceuors  to  his  srand- 

r,  James  II.,  at  the  i 


which 


.    the 


e  of  ordnance  called  Mi 
MoUancv  Meg  was  first  used.  A  tradition  , 
pnaerrcd  in  the  "statistical  account''  of 
tlw  palish  of  Kelton  asserts  that  a  blacli- 
MQith  named  M'Kim,  who,  with  his  sons, 
bad  witnnsed  the  futile  operations  of  James 
IL  's  artillery  against  the jionilerous  masonry 
of  the  vast  fortress,  offered,  if  fumisbed 
with  proper  materials,  to  construct  a  more 
efficient  piece  of  ordnance.  James  II. 
gladly  accepted  his  offer,  and  the  inbabitaDta 
of  the  district  aniious  to  evince  their 
loyalty  to  the  King  and  hatred  of  the 
Slack  Douglases,  contributed  each  a  gaad 


Hona  Meg.    The  uovarying  tiadi 

(or  four  hundred  years  painted  out  (ha  place 

where  it  waa  forged '   - '     --" ■*  - 


when  the  labourers  in  making  the  miiitary . 
road  there  when  removing  the  mound  or 
knoll  found  It  to  be  a  mass  of  BUch  cinders  . 
■nd  refuse  as  are  usually  left  by  a  large 
foiige.  On  its  comjdetion  the  Royal  Canno- 
DBera  dragged  this  enormous  piece  of 
oidmuice  to  a  hnght  in  front  of  the  Castle 
of  Thrieve,  which  to  this  hour  is  called 
KnookcaiuiDn.  The  charge  is  said  to  have 
been  a  peck  of  gunpowder,  and  the  granite 
ball  the  wrigbt  of  a  Canphaim  cow.  The 
Cn(  shot  we  an  told  wentright  through  the 
Caatle  ball,  and  took  away  the  hand  of  the 
fair  maid  of  Galloway,  the  Countess  of  the 
eleventh  Earl  of  Douglas,  as  she  was  in  the 
Mt  of  raising  a  cup  of  wine  to  ber  lipe— a 
<u«umst«iea  retarded  by  the  people  as  a 
diieel  mauifestatioD  of  heaven's  vengeance 

1 .1^  Imad  had  been  given  in  wed- 

o  brotben.    A  nuudve  gold  ring 

— Variant  dcDouglat  (supposed  to 

bavo  been  on  (bi«  unfortunate  hand)  was 
taaad  bj   (ba   woriuMa   anq^ojed   tome 


look  to  ti 


yean  ago  when  converting  tija  Castle  cl 
Thrieve  into  a  barrack  for  French  prisoners. 
Ttm  of  Meg's  bullets  urere  discharged  on 
this  occasion,  and  it  is  remarkable  that » 
satisfactory  account  can  be  ^ven  of  both. 
The  firit.  xays  the  author  of  "The  New 
Statistical  Account,"  was  towards  the  end 
(if  the  last  centun  picked  out  of  the  wall 
and  given  to  Mr  Gordon  of  Greenlaw.  The 
second  was  discovered  in  1841  by  the  tenant 
of  Thrieve  when  removing  on  accumulation 
of  rubbish  from  the  loner  part  of  the  Castle. 
He  came  upon  the  ancient  draw-well,  which 
was  found  to  be  lined  with  black  oak  planka 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation ;  and  at 
the  bottom  lay  an  immense  granite  ballet, 
similar  in  all  respects  to  those  belonging  to 
Mons  Meg,  and  still  bearing  marks  of  having 
been  dischar)[ed  from  n  cannon.  It  lay  ilt 
a  direct  hnu  fmm  Knockcannon  to  the 
brrack  in  the  wall,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
the  identical  shot  which  wounded  Uie  fair 
moid  of  Galloway.  On  the  second  discharge 
of  this  new  and  terrible  cannon  the  garrison 
immediately  surrendered,  anil  the  grateful 
King  presented  to  M'Kim  the  forfeited 
lands  of  Mollance  as  a  reward  for  "con- 
structing BO  noble  an  engine  of  war." 
The  gun  was  named  alter  the  smith  (who 
became  Laird  oF  Mollaocu),  with  the  addi- 
tion of  M^,  in  comphment  to  his  wifc- 
whoee  voice,  in  din,  is  soiil  to  have  rivalled 
that  of  her  namesake,  the  cannon.  The  con- 
traction of  the  name  from  Mollance  to 
Monce  or  Mods  Meg,  was  easily  achieved 
by  the  Scots,  who  smk  the  I's  in  similar 
words.  The  house  of  Mollance  is  still 
standing,  and  is  situated  between  the  Uir 
-Tid  Dee  in  Galloway.  The  balls,  still  pre- 
_irved  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  piled  on 
each  side  of  this  vast  gun,  ore  of  Uollonay 
graoiCe  (which  is  unUke  any  other),  and 
exactly  similar  to  those  found  at  Thrieve. 
'n  1753,  by  an  order  from  the  Board  of 
Irdnajina  r«|uiring  all  unserviceable  guns 
fitted  to  London,  Me^  was 
with  others  and  placed  in  the 


Her  n 


Imost  forgotten  by  the  people  of  Scotland 
.ill  1S29.  wlien,  by  the  patriotic  exertions  of 
SirWalCerScott.  afteran  absence  of  seventy- 
six  years,  she  was  sent  down  to  Gdinbui^h, 
and,  escorted  by  the  73d  r^ment  and  three 
troopH  of  cavalry,  with  pipers  playing 
before  her  as  of  old,  she  was  conveyed  in 
procesBinn  to  her  ancient  lair  in  the  Castle 
of  Edinburgh.  The  species  of  roving  life, 
which  the  young  monareh  led,  afterwardl 
became  circumscribed,  if  not  wholly  ter- 
minated, by  his  entering  into  the  married 
state.  Henry  of  England,  who  had  alwaya 
been  more  desirous  of  Jamea'  friendship 
than  his  hostility,  and  had  long  entert^ned 
views  of  securing  the  former  by  a  mabi- 
monial  connection  with  his  family,  at 
length  succeeded  in  procuring  James' con- 
sent to  marry  hb  daughter  MargaretL  By 
the  terms  of  tfae  marriage  contract,  tin 
young  Queen,  who  was  only  in  her  foul- 
teantn  year  when  she  was  wedded  to  Jkom, 
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—   ^ 
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foand  in  tha  provincea  aa  wisll  u  in  the 
Okpital  of  tbe  couutiy.  The  King  viait«d 
tfae  liislriot  of  Gallowny  niora  frBijiiently 
tluui  any  otber  sovereign  of  Scatlind. 
X>i]nDg  hit  wbnle  rei^  he  Kenenilly  reeoneil 
once  a  yenr,  and  fpequently  twico  ta  the 
■hnuB  of  Kt  Ninian  at  Whithnm,  where  he 
wept  over  bie  aiur,  uid  with  unfEi^netl 
eontritioQ  fnrmed  reiolutions  of  amendment, 
but  which  were  Hoon  diaaipated  by  the 
Mllurins  tetdptatLona  and  pfouurea  of  the 
Korld.  Od  ancb  nccasiona  he  appears  to 
have  been  attended  tiv  s  nTimcron*  ivtinui'. 
When  at  Whithnt 


England 

ft  miracle,  as  appears  fn^iD  his  Trcosuiem 
Accounts  of  lat  May  of  that  year.    James 
'viiitett  the  town  of  Kirkcodbriuht  in  150R, 
■ml  was  hospitabfy  entertained  there, 
waa  on  this  "-■•  •'•-    ' 

la  lands.     Tht   „  .  ..  .    . 

bnniesBes  of  that  town  for  faithful  service 
rendered  bj  their  predecewors  to  hisgmnd- 
fktber,  James  II.,  at  the  siege  of  Thrieve 
Castle,  on  which  occasion  it  is  said  the 
famous  piece  of  ordnancu  called  Mods  or 
UoUancu  Meg  was  first  used.  A  tradition 
preserved  in  the  "statistical  aceouut''  of 
•ba  parish  of  Kelton  asserts  that  a  black- 
■mitb  named  M'Kim,  who,  with  his  sous, 
bad  witnessed  the  futile  operatiouB  of  James 
IL  'sartillery  against  the  ponderous  masoniy 
of  tba  TWt  fnrlreis,  otfercd,  if  furniaheil 
with  proper  materials, 


of    ordna 


IT. 


gladly  accepted  hla  offer,  and  theinbi 
<j{  the  district  anxious  to  evince  uieir 
Inyalt;  to  the  King  and  hatred  of  tbe 
Black  Douglases,  contributed  each  a  ffaud 
or  bar  of  iroo.  The  branny  M'Kim  and 
bis  sturdy  sona  were  set  1«  work,  and  soon 
MDduced  tbe  famous  cannon  known  as 
bons  M%.  Tbb  UDVatying  tnidition  which 
for  four  hundred  years  poioted  out  the  pbicu 
*rhere  it  was  forged  received  confinnation 
when  the  labourets  in  making  the  military 
mad  there  when  removing  the  mound  or 
knoll  found  it  to  be  a  mass  of  euch  cinden 
■nd  refuse  as  are  usually  left  by  a  farge 
forger  On  its  completion  tbe  Koyal  Cannu- 
BBen  dragged  thi«  enormoua  piece  of 
ordnaoce  to  a  beih-ht  in  front  of  the  Gistle 
of  Thrieve,  which  tn  this  hour  is  called 
Knockcannon.  The  charge  is  said  to  have 
been  a  peck  of  gunpowder,  and  the  granite 
baU  the  weight  of  a  Carepbaim  cow.  Tbe 
first  shot  we  are  told  wentright  through  the 
Castle  hall,  and  took  awaj  the  band  of  tbe 
lair  maid  of  Calloway,  the  Countess  of  the 
■leventb  Earl  of  Douglas,  as  she  was  in  tbe 
ftOt  of  raising  a  cup  of  wine  to  her  lips— a 
cirmimstance  regarded  by  the  people  as  a 
diiect  manifestation  of  heaven's  veuge. 
because  that  hand  bad  been  given  in  ' 
lock  to  two  brotheis.  A  ma»bive  gold 
inscribed  Marearet  di  Douylas  {«u|>poB< 

bare  bevn  on  this  unfortunate  band] 

iaand  by    tha   woricmeii  «Diplo]red   same 


Thrieve  . 
Tico  of  Meg's  bullets  were  discharged  on. 
this  occasion,  and  it  ii  remarkable  that  a 
aatiafactory  Bccoiint  can  be  given  of  both. 
ThttJiFit.  says  tha  author  of  "Tho  New 
Sta^tical  Account,"  was  towards  the  end 
of  the  last  century  picked  out  of  the  wall 
and  given  to  Mr  Gordon  of  Greenlaw.  Tho 
second  was  discovered  in  1841  by  the  tenant 
of  Tlirieve  when  removing  an  accumulation 
nf  rubbish  from  the  lower  |>Rrt  of  the  Castle. 
He  came  ujuntbeanduut  draw-well,  which 
was  found  to  be  lined  with  black  oak  pUnka 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation ;  and  at 
the  bottom  lay  an  immense  granite  bullet, 
similar  in  all  respects  to  those  iKloncing  to 
Mons  Meg, and Btill bearing marku ofhaving 
been  dischuvvd  from  n  cannon.  It  la;  in 
a  diivct  lino  fn.m  Knockcannon  to  ths 
brtarh  in  the  wall,  and  is  supposed  to  lie 
tbe  identical  shot  which  wounded  tbe  fair 
maid  of  Galloway.  On  tbe  second  iliscbarge 
of  Ibis  new  and  terrible  cannon  tbe  garrison 
immediately  autrendered,  and  the  grateful 
King  prescnteil  to  M'iLim  the  forfeited 
lands  of  Molbuice  as  a  reward  for  "  oon- 

Tho  gun  was  named  after  the  smith  (who 
became  Laird  of  Mollance),  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Meg,  in  compliment  to  his  wife, 
whose  voice,  in  din,  is  said  to  have  rivalled 
that  of  her  namesake,  the  cannon.  The  con- 
traction of  tbe  name    from    Mollance    to 

Moncu  or  Moob  Mc^,  wdh  enaity  acbiered 

by  the  Scots,  who  sink  the  I's  in  similar 
worda.  The  house  of  Molionce  is  stiU 
Htamling.  and  is  situated  between  the   Ver 


,  of  Galloway 
granite  (which  is  unlike  any  other),  and 
eiaclly  similar  to  those  found  at  Thrieve. 
In  1753,  by  an  order  from  tbe  Board  of 
Ordnance  requiring  all  unaervieeable  guns 
to  be  tranamitted  to  London,  Meg  was 
stupidly  sent  with  others  and  placed  in  tha 
Tower.  Her  name  and  eiislence  became 
almost  forgotten  by  the  people  ol  Scotland 
till  1829,  when,  Ly  the  patriotic  exertions  of 
SrWalterScott.afteran  absence  of  aeventy- 
six  years,  she  was  sent  down  to  Edinburgh, 
and,  escorted  by  tha  73d  regiment  and  three 
troops  of  cavalry,  with  pipera  playing 
before  her  as  of  old,  aba  was  cooveyin  in 
lirocession  to  ber  ancient  lair  in  the  Castls 
of  Edinburgh.  Tbe  species  of  coving  Ufe, 
which  the  young  monarch  ltd,  afterwaids 
became  circumscribed,  if  not  wholly  ter- 
minated, by  his  entering  into  the  married 
state.  Henry  of  England,  who  hod  always 
been  more  desirous  of  James'  friendship 
than  his  hostibty,  and  had  long  entertained 
views  of  securing  the  former  by  a  matri- 
monial   connection    with     his    family,    at 

sent  to  marry  bis  daugliter  Margaret  By 
tbe  terms  of  thu  marriage  contract,  the 
young  Queen,  who  was  only  in  her  four- 
tMDtn  year  vhen  (he  wai  wadded  to  Juua, 
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quick  retort  given  by  him  to  those  who 
solicited  his  yote  witfutut  regard  to  honour. 
In  religion  he  was  exemplarily  a  strict  ad- 
herent to  the  Established  Church  (the  church 
of  his  fathers),  yet  charitable  to  all  others. 
No  cloak  of  hypocrisy  ever  concealed  his 
deportment ;  he  had  sanctity  without 
fanaticism,  philanthropy  without  vanity, 
and  charity^  without  ostentation.  He  died 
as  he  had  hved,  at  peace  with  all ;  and  with 
the  sure  hope  of  the  Christian  he  passed 
from  "  sunlight  to  the  hind  of  lighf 

THOMSpN,  Andrew,  D.D.^  an  eminent 
modem  divine,  was  bom  at  Sanquhar,  in 
Dumfries-shire.  July  11, 1779.  He  was  the 
■on  of  Dr  John  Thomson,  at  that  time 
minister  of  Sanquhar,  subsequently  of 
Markinch  in  Fife,  and  afterwards  one  of 
the  ministers  of  Edinburgh.  As  the  son 
of  the  minister  of  Markmch,  he  finds  a 
place  in  this  biography.  From  his  earliest 
years  he  was  remarkable  for  intelligence 
and  vivacity,  and  especially  for  that  free, 
open,  and  manly  character  which  distin- 
guished him  through  life.  Having  duly 
studied  for  the  ministry,  in  the  beginning 
of  1802  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Kelso,  and  in  March  of  the 
same  year  was  ordained  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Sprouston,  within  the  bounds  of 
the  same  Presbytery.  He  early  began  to 
take  a  considerable  share  in  the  business 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts ;  and,  ever 
anxious  to  promote  the  religious  interests 
of  his  people,  he  published  a  Catechism  on 
the  Lord's  Supper,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
young  among  them,  which  has  passed 
through  numerous  editions.  In  1808,  he 
was  removed  to  the  East  Church,  Perth, 
of  which  town  his  brother,  Dr  William 
Thomson,  was  one  of  the  ministers.  In 
the  spring  of  1810  he  received  a  presenta- 
tion irom  the  Magistrates  and  Council  of 
Edinburgh,  to  the  new  Greyfriars'  Church 
in  that  city;  and,  accordingly,  entered 
upon  a  sphere  of  duty  better  adapted  to  his 
talents,  and  to  the  active  character  of  his 
mind,  than  ha^l  been  either  of  his  preceding 
charges.  A  few  months  thereafter,  with 
the  assistance  of  several  of  his  clerical 
brethren,  he  commenced  the  publication  of 
"The  Christian  Instructor,*'  a  periodical 
work  which  he  edited  for  many  years,  and 
which  has  been  the  means  of  doing  much 

food  to  the  cause  of  reUgion.  To  the  Edin* 
urgh  Encyclopeedia,  conducted  by  Dr 
Brewster,  he  also,  about  this  time,  contri- 
buted various  valuable  articles.  In  1814, 
on  the  opening  of  8t  George's  Church, 
Edinburgn,  Dr  Thomson  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  individual  best  qualified  to  l)e  mmister 
of  that  important  charge,  to  which  he  was 
admitted  on  the  16th  of  June  in  that  year. 
**He  entered  on  his  charge,"  says  Dr 
M*Crie,  "  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  import- 
ftnce  of  the  station,  as  one  of  the  laiyi^est 
parishes  of  the  metropolis,  containing  a 
population  of  the  most  highly  educated 
class  of  society,  and  not  without  the  know- 
ledge that  there  was  in  the  minds  of  a  part 

468 


of  those  among  whom  he  was  called  to 
labour,  a  prepossession  against  the  peculiar 
doctrines  which  had  always  held  a  promi- 
nent place  in  his  public  ministrations.  But 
he  had  not  long  occupied  that  pulpit,  when, 
in  spite  of  the  delicate  situation  in  which 
he  was  placed,  by  more  than  one  public 
event,  which  obliged  him  to  give  a  practical 
testimony  (displeasing  in  many  hign  places) 
in  favour  of  the  purity  of  Presbyterian  wor- 
ship, and  the  independence  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland^  he  disappointed  those  who  had 
forbdled  his  ill  success,  and  exceeded  the 
expectations  of  such  of  his  friends  as  had 
the  greatest  confidence  in  his  talents.  By 
the  ability  and  eloquence  of  his  discourses 
— by  the  assiduit^r  and  prudence  of  his  more 
private  ministrations — and  b^  the  a£Eection- 
ate  solicitude  which  he  evinced  for  the 
spiritual  interests  of  those  committed  to  hia 
care,  he  not  only  dissipated  every  unfavour- 
able impression,  but  seated  himself  so  firmly 
in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  that,  long  before 
his  lamented  death,  no  clergsrman  in  the 
city.  Established  or  Dissenting,  was  more 
cordially  revered  and  beloved  by  his  congre- 
gation ;"  or,  it  may  be  added,  was  held  in 
higher  estimation  by  the  religious  public  of 
Edinburgh.  Dr  Thomson  (lied  suddenly, 
February  9,  1831.  About  five  in  the  after- 
noon of  that  day,  he  was  returning  home 
from  a  meeting  of  Presbvtery,  and  Ihaviiur 
met  a  friend  by  the  way,  he  conversed,  with 
animation  and  cheerfulness,  till  he  reached 
his  own  door,  on  the  threshold  of  which, 
stopping  for  a  moment,  he  muttered  some 
woros  indistinctly,  and  instantly,  without  » 
struggle  or  a  groan,  fell  dova  on  the  pave- 
ment. He  was  carried  into  his  own  house 
in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  a  vein  being 
opened,  only  a  few  ounces  of  blood  flowed, 
and  he  immediately  expired.  He  was  in- 
tenred  in  a  piece  of  ground  connected  with 
»St  Cuthbert's  Churcnyard.  Soon  after  his 
death,  a  volume  of  his  **  Sermons  and  Sacra- 
mental Exhortations''  was  published  at 
Edinburgh,  with  an  interesting  memoir 
prefixed,  which  has  furnished  us  with  the 
details  of  this  notice.  On  his  settlement  at 
Sprouston,  he  married  a  lady  of  the  nanie 
of  Carmichael,  by  whom  he  had  ten  chil- 
dren, seven  of  whom  survived  him.  Through 
the  recommendatitm  of  Lord  Brougham, 
William  lY.  granted  a  pension  of  £150  to 
his  widow.  His  eldest  son,  Mr  John 
Thomson,  who  was  the  first  Professor  of 
Music  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
appointed  under  the  liberal  endowment  of 
the  late  General  Reid,  died  at  Edinburgh 
in  May  1841. 

THOMSON,  William,  residing  in  Ken- 
noway,  was  bom  in  that  village  on  the  29th 
of  March  1797,  and  has  constantly  resided 
in  his  native  place.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion at  the  Parish  School,  taught  by  the 
Rev.  William  Craik,  and  had  for  his  class 
fellow  Dr  Geoi^e  Cnuk,  Professor  of  History 
and  English  Literature  in  Queen*8  Colle|jgre. 
Belfast.  He  afterwards  improved  his  mmd 
by  private  study  and  the  perusal  of  books. 
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being  fond  of  leading  from  hia  fluly  jetn. 
On  lakTing  ichool  he  sogi^ed  in  the  buainaa 
of  » linen  DMnutacturer,  h  is  father  b«ing  not 
only  a  mannfactiirer  but  on  agent  fnr  the 
ponhaie  of  linena ;  Chat  beiii^  a  trade  which 
then  employed  nuuiy  hsnda  in  Kvnnoway. 
On  tba  death  uf  bisfather,  in  Drcember  1S23, 
Mr  Ibmtaoa  relinquished  mauulacturian, 
and  conunenced  aa  a  grooer  and  general 
meichant,  grikdaally  incrcaamg  his  buxiaesa, 
which  be  baa  jiroBecutedev«r8iDc«.  InMav 
18:14,  a  P«(  Office  was  established  b  Ken- 
noway,  when  he  was  appointed  Poetmuter, 
Mid  which  situatiuD  he  still  holds.  Having 
a  taste  fnr  literature,  espeuiallj  poetry,  he 
Gompoeed  renwB  at  an  eatly  period,  and 
having  given  some  poetical  effuBJona  to  a 
friend,  he  sent  them  to  the  Paiiltg  Adter- 


ligion.  At  the  same  time  bis  style  is  manly 
and  lucid.  He  has  a  keen  discnmination  of 
human  character — a  copious  supply  uF  bold 
and  apt  illuatration,  aaJadda  to  this  the  fruit 
oFmuchnwiing.  The  leading  ch:nient  ot  Ur 
Thomson's  puetical  works  is  Bcntiment, 
tender  and  pathetic,  and  frequently  of  a 
He  does  not  perhaps  indulge 


rofound  thought,  nor  does  h< 
.[  a  creative '""  " — '"  """' 
oetty  there  is 


display  much  of  a  creative  imat^ation,  but 
over  nil  his  poetty  there  is  asweet  autumnal 
gloaming,  of  peosive  and  gentle  feeling.    In 


ing  is  bis  descriptitin  of 


LH  own  heart.     Huw  charm- 


.  roprietor  of  the  Fi/t  Herald,  the    ' 
only  newspaiwr  at  that  time  published  in   ■ 
Fife,  Mr  Thumson  enclosed  some  pities  of 
poeUy.  which  were  favourably  received,  and 
ne  was  requested  to  contribute  regularly  to    : 
the  papea  of  that  journal     tiinoe  then,  he 
bai  wntl«n  laij^ely,  both  in  prose  and  verse,   ' 
to  the  pages  of  the  J'ife  Beridd,    under 
the  signatures  of  "  Theta,"  •'  Fifa,"  "  WiU    • 
o"  Wisji,"  to.,  but  for  the  most  part  under 
thatof  "Theta,"    Ho  haR  also  contributed   ' 
many  articles  in  poetry  and  prose  to  other 
newspapers,  and  some  of  the  more  eminent    , 
periodicals  of  the  day.     Although  he  has 
often  been  reituestod  to  putillsh  some  of  his    ■ 
poetical  productions  in  a  viilume.  bo  has 
always  declined  doing  so.     He  har,  however, 
had  some  smsll   books  printed  for  private 
distribution  among   his    friends,    Huch    as 
"Random     Rambles:     or,      A    Journey 
through  the    Highlands  of    Perthshire  in 
August    1818"  — "Lays    of    Leisure,     by 
Tliirf;>     Itua" "lu.it;..:-   v.t^  . •■.„ 


Lstiire  yields. 


I  Fife  : 


,  the 


WUI  o'  the  Wisp,  185/"  While  attending 
strictly  to  the  details  of  buslnesa  and  the 
dischargo  of  his  oHiciiU  duties,  he  devoteB 
many  of  his  leisure  hours  to  literary  recrea- 
tions, gardening,  and  the  culture  of  flnwers, 
of  which  he  has  been  passionately  fond  from 


childhood,  and  whic 

of  hisiHjoticalprcxlm      _..,  .._ 

'■  thingsof  beauty  and  a  joy  [or  i 


the  character  of  his  poetry,  also,  it  is  evident 
that  Mr  Thomson  is  a  man  engaged  in  the 
bostle  of  active  life.  In  a  former  ago  no 
aiaQ  ventured  on  the  double  undertaking  of 
ouainuw  and  poetry,  but  now  it  is  certain 
Uiat  many  are  able  to  harmoniie  the  active 
andthecontemplalivomind.    Often,  ioiieed. 

Knius  of  the  truest  kind  is  found  driving  the 
uttle,  and  writing  soDaets ;  at  one  time 
making  up  parcels  behind  the  counter,  and 
anon  pmalaiming,  in  joyous  striuns,  such 
vetsesaa"  Harvest  filadnass."  To  Mr  Thom- 
son may  also  be  ascribed  the  quahtien  of 
■mouth ness  of  versification  and  deep-hearted 
Christian  earnestness.  All  the  beat  of  bis 
poetry  is  embued  with  the  spirit  of  pure  re- 


in iiouk;  oriiar  11*. 


The  rich  and  poor,  the  jounitBd  Did, 


w  fair  to  look  when  fruLli  abduod 
d  mark  lbs  bDuglu  with  plenty  crow 


H  iplendour  'mid  ^Isd  BuraoiBr 


And  while  Ihe  lAwlsnd  vslei  re]< 

Wllh  hirrsK  pleuij  clad, 
Tfa*  tinkling  .Ireuil,  «llh  rounc 

The  BifhUod  mounlslni  rich  wll 
How  rrsgruit  li  Ihe  WMt  wind's  t 
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And  then  adores  that  Powsa  Bbniom, 

Who  gives  the  genial  rain. 
Who  makes  the  sunbeams  brightly  shine, 

And  fills  our  bams  with  grain  I 

Thou  God  of  Seasons,  Thee  we  bless, 

Who  spreads  with  lib'ral  hand, 
Thy  goodly  gifts  of  bounteousness 

Around  a  teeming  land  1 

Then  to  the  Giver  of  our  food. 

Let's  yield  our  grateful  praise, 
80  tcind,  beneficent,  and  good, 

'Mid  Autumn's  cloudless  days ! 

Mr  ThomRon  ia  eminently  Scottish  as  a 
writer.  He  has  not  wandered  from  home  in 
search  of  the  sublime  and  strange.  The 
sceneiy  of  his  own  neighbourhood  —  the 
traditions  and  histories  of  his  own  and  the 
adjoining  counties — the  stars  and  skies  of 
Scotland — the  wild  or  beautiful  legends 
which  glimmer  through  the  mist  of  the  past 
— these  are  the  subjects,  and  the  main  region 
of  his  song — and  hence,  in  part,  the  sweet- 
ness and  strength  of  his  strams.  Indeed,  it 
is  remarkable,  that  nearly  all  our  Scottish 
poets  have  been  national  and  descriptive — 
yet  Scotland  has  produced  no  real  Epic — 
few  powerful  tragedies  —  few  meditative 
poeuis  of  a  high  rank ;  but  what  a  mass  of 
poetry,  describing  its  own  scenery  and 
manners,  and  recording  its  own  traditions  ! 
King  James  the  Sixth — Gawin  Douglas — 
— Davie  Lindsay —  Ramsay  —  Ferguson — 
Beattie— Bums— Sir  Walter  Scott— Profes- 
sor Wilson — D.  M.  Moir — Professor  Ayton 
— and  many  more,  have  been  all  more  or  less 
national  in  the  subject  or  language,  or  both. 
We  attribute  this  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
extreme  peculiarity  of  Scottish  manners,  as 
tfiey  were  in  olden  time^  and  to  the  extreme 
and  romantic  beauty  of  Scottish  scenery. 
The  poetic  mind,  in  a  tame  country  like 
England^  is  thrown  out  upon  foreign  topic«, 
or  thrown  in  upon  itself ;  whereas  in  Scot- 
land, it  is  arrested  and  detained  within  the 
circle  of  their  own  manners  and  mountains. 
**  Paint  us  first,"  the  hills  of  Caledonia  seem 
to  call  aloud— and  often  has  the  call  been 
responded  to.  **  Halting  at  the  inn  of  Loch- 
Eam-Head,"  says  Mr  Thomson,  in  his  jour- 
ney through  Perthshire,  **  we  pencilled  the 
following  Tines,  as  feebly  descrijttive  of  the 
emotions  we  exi)erienced,  while  i>assing  the 
solitary  and  dark-looking  glen"  (ot  Gleuogle) : 

Glenoglc,  Glenoglo,  how  rugged  and  wild. 
Where  rocks  upon  rucks  in  liugc  masses  are  piled; 
Where  the  mountain- range   rises  in  grandeur 

sublime. 
Whose  crags  are  deep-scarred  with  the  ravage  of 

time ; 
Where  the  red  lightnings  gleam,  and  the  dread 

thunders  roar, 
Awakening  the  echoes  on  Eam's  trembling  shore; 
And  the  tempests  of  winter  in  fierce  fury  sweep. 
When  on  thy  bleak  bosom  the  snow-drifts  He  deep! 
Glenogle,  Glenogle,  how  gloomy  and  grand 
With  thy  rock-walls  built  high  by  a  Heavenly 

Hand  I 

Glenogle,  Glenogle,  though  savage  and  drear, 
Thy  lone  splinter'd  hills  in  their  sternness  appear. 
Still,  still  their  proud  summits  the  sunbeams 
illume, 
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And  there  the  wild  flow'rs  in  their  lovellnesa 

bloom ; 
There,  *mong  the  rock-ramparts  so  cloven  and 

stern, 
I  mark  the  red  heather  and  broad  waving  fern  ; 
There,  there,  too,  the  bird  of  prey  rears  her  safe 

nest. 
And  finds  for  her  yonnglings  a  shelter  and  rest ; 
While  He  who  erected  thy  stone-piles  so  high 
Provides  for  the  eaglets,  when  hungry  they  cry  I 

Glenogle,  Glenogle,  as  silent  I  gaze 

On  the  streamlets  that  gleam  in  the  sun's  doadless 

rays. 
Or  mark  as  I  stray  *mong  the  crags  of  the  dell. 
The  sweet  pensile  bloom  or  the  tiny  blue  bell  ; 
Or  view,  with  the  wonder  and  awe  of  a  child. 
Thy  alps  upon  alps  in  magnificence  piled. 
The  fire  splinter'd  cliff  on  the  bare  mountain 

steep. 
With  the  Eam's  liquid  bosom,  so  placid  and 

deep. 
Ben  Voirllch  that  lifts  up  his  huge  bulky  form 
*Mid  the  calm  of  the  sun-set  or  sweep  of  the 

storm — 
In  the  torrents  that  foam,  or  the  mountains  that 

tower, 
I  trace  still  the  workings  of  Wisdom  and  Pown ! 

These  lines  beautifully  and  strikingly  de- 
scribe the  objects  that  interested  the  poet. 
Mr  Thomson,  it  is  true,  has  written  no  large 
or  great  poem,  and  this  may  be  objected  to 
him  as  a  poet,  but  in  such  an  objection  we 
trace  the  presence  of  a  common  fallacy. 
Largeness  is  frequently  confounded  with 
greatness.  But  because  Milton's  "  Paradise 
Lost"  is  both  large  and  greats  it  does  not 
follow  that  every  great  poem  must  be  large, 
any  more  than  that  every  large  poem  must 
he  great.  Pollock's  "Course  of  Time"  is  a 
large  and  clever,  but  scarcely  a  great  poem. 
*' Hamlet"  and  "Faust"  may  be  read  each 
in  an  hour,  and  yet  both  are  great  poems. 
Bums'  "  Vision  of  Liberty"  contains,  in  the 
space  of  thirty-two  lin^,  all  the  elements  of 
a  great  poem ;  and  if  Thomson's  poems  be 
not  large,  it  is  not  a  necessary  carollary, 
that  they  are  inferior  productions ;  and  if 
none  of  them  are  great,  many  of  them  are 
excellent,  and  all  are  genuine.  But  farther, 
Mr  Thomson  is  in  repute  for  his  prose,  as 
well  as  his  verse.  His  "  Random  Kambles" 
through  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire  is  a 
most  entertaining  book,  and  his  "  Walks  in 
Fife''  is  a  production  of  no  common  order. 
In  his  "  Walks"  and  "  Travels,"  Mr  Thom- 
son had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  rural  nature 
in  all  its  variety,  and  was  often  deeply  struck 
with  the  sublime  and  beautiful  The  powers 
of  his  genius  were  awakened,  and  he  em- 
bodied his  ardent  feelings  in  poetry  and  song. 
Among  Mr  Thomson's  poems  is  one  entitled 
— "The  Queen  at  the  Dee,"  which  discovers 
considerable  vigour  of  thought  and  command 
of  language ;  and  he  has  illustrated  the  subject 
by  interesting  allusions  to  the  surrounding 
scenery.  There  are  some  beautiful  lines  in 
this  poem,  which  we  quote  at  length,  and 
whicn  are  equally  honourable  to  the  Patriot 
and  the  Poet,  and  must  have  a  peculiar 
charm  to  all  true  and  loyal  Scotsmen  : — 

Far,  far  from  Osborne's  gorgeous  halls, 
And  England's  palace  domes — 
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Wh««  Locb-n» 
LlfU  higfa  lu 


RfthnonO'fl  princely  tow'rt, 
dntH  and  Ki  glH. 
wnorBrlUlnHfclyftnLyB 


Ptdtd  his  writings  and  froi 


s 


Evi'lent  that  Hi 
luiable  onij  modret  mui— 
,t«ly  fend  of  literature,  Hred  witl 
of  hi*  Queen  an<l  countiy,  and  on< 
iet  thv  MuKs  with  an  nutbugiiwui 

er  reprewi.  Ourqiintatii'nslikvwii 
ime  of  the  iotervBting  dcHcriptioi 
through  his  nuetrr,  anil  nlno  iu 
~  and  puthon,  hi>  fear  n[  (iiid,  bu 
laen^  nod  adiniratiim  of  ScotUb 
;  and  the  warmth  of  heart  and  kind- 
atfec^un  duiilayed  throughout  his 
uinol  foil  tuuFhuhteverj  cultivated 


THOMSON  ANSTRL'THER,  of 
Charletirti,  Thk  Fakilt  of.  —  Resumina 
the  narrative  under  the  title  "AnstruCher  ' 
(wUrh  see)  we  take  ui>  Sir  Phili[i  An- 
Htmther,  the  lifteenth  liaroneU  Hih  eldest 
■on  was  zealnusly  loyal,  and  held  a  high 
cnmmnnd  in  the  roy^  army  at  the  hattle 
nf  Wcircesl«r.  During  the  Protectorate 
his  eatatefi  were  Bequeatrated,  but  were  n^ 
stored  at  the  Kentoration.  ByC'hrutian  Luma- 
daiae,  daughter  of  Sir  James  LuDuulalnc 
of  Inneniellie,  >  distincuiahed  general  in  th( 
■errice  of  Uuatavus  Adnlphus.  he  had  tivt 
SODS— Sir  Williaia  Anstruther,  of  Austni' 


ther,  created  a  baronet  in  1G91.  He  married 
Lady  Helen  Hamilton,  daughter  of  th« 
fourth  Earl  o(  Haddington,  by  whom  be 
'  '  "1,  Sir  Jrihn,  whonucceoded  in  1711, 
717  married  Lady  Margaret  Car- 
,  daughter  of  Jamiit,  fieai>nd.Karl  of 
Hynford,  and  from  this  mirriage  is  de- 
iled  the  present  Sir  Wyndbam  Car- 
lael  Anstruther,  of  Cannicbael,  Bart. 
ir  Jamea  Anstruther,  of  Airdrie,  whose 
died  without  issue.  3.  Sir  itnhert.  ot 
m  presently.  4.  Hit  Philip  Anstruther, 
t>[  Anstruther  Field,  who  left  a  son,  Philip, 
and  a  daughter  married  to  John,  Earl  of 
Trai]Uaii.  5.  Sir  Alexander  Anstrutho' 
married  Jean  Leslie,  in  bur  own  right 
vark,  by  whom  he  had  issue, 
Alexander,  third  and  fourth 
Loris  Newark.  Sir  Kobert  Anstruther, 
the  thinl  son  of  Sir  Pbihp,  was  created  a 
baronet  in  11194,  and  acquired  the  ttitate  of 
Balcaekie  in  Kifesbire.  By  his  second  wife, 
Jean,  daughter  and  heiress  ot  William 
Jlonteith  of  Whea,  in  thf  countv  of  Lin- 
lithgow, he  ha.1  i».iie-I.  Philip,  his 
successor;  2.  Robert,  a  general  officer, 
married  tady  Eiiiaheth  Maitland.  daugbtsr 
of  the  Eatl  of  I^mderdale  ;  and  several  son! 
who  died  unmarried  ;  I.  Christian,  wife  of 
Sir  John  Henderson,  Bart,  of  Foniell ;  2. 
Jean,  wifeofJamesMacgillofKankeiUour.  . 
Sir  -vJCiibert  married  tliirdly  Marion, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Preston,  of  Valley 
Field.  Bart.,bywhomhohadason,Charlwi, 
■  "'  irm>,  and  two  daughlars, 
married  James  Durham, 
of  Largo.  Sir  Kobert  was  succeeded  by 
"  ■-  ■  '■  Pliilip  Anstruther. 
■— '■■     — ' >rried 


il  baronet  of  Baleaakie, 


t  Marquin  of  Tweed- 


dale,    _, 

Walter,  first  Earl  ot  B  .,  ,        . 

he  had  issue,  .Sir  Koliert  Anstruther,  thini 
t  of  Balcaskie.  who  married  Iddy 
Erakine,  daughter  and  eventually 
heiress  of  Alexander,  tiflJi  Earl  of  Kellie. 
He  was  gntndtather  uE  the  Lite  Sir  Kalpb 
Aliercrombie  Anstruther,  fourth  baronet  of 
Balcnakie.  2.  John,  and  several  other 
sons,  oRiceni  in  the  army,  who  died 
unmarrieil.  Tlie  daughter  Uhristian  inar- 
rieil  James  Lumsdaine  of  Innergellie^ 
John  Anstruther,  son  of  Sir  Robert, 
was  a  colonel  in  the  anuy.  He  mar- 
ried Urizel  Marm  Thomson,  heiras  of 
Cbarleton,  and  heiress  of  the  line  of  the  3t 
C'lairs,  Earls  ot  Orkney  and  Lords  Sinclair. 
By  her  he  baJ  a  son,  John,  and  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  died  unmarried, 
anrl  the  other  married  her  oou«n,  (ienenl 
James  Duriiam,  of   Largo.     Colonel  John 


-  estata 

of  Cbarleton.  He  married  Clementina, 
only  daughter  nf  the  Itight  Hon.  William 
Adam  of  BUir-Adam,  M.P.,  Baron  ut 
Exchequer,  Lord  Chief  Commissioner  of  tb« 
Jury  Court,  and  Lonl-Lieutenast  of  tlw 
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county  of  Kinross,  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Eleanor  Elphinstone,  daughter  of  Charles, 
tenth  Lord  Elphinstone,  by  Lady  Clemen- 
tina Fleming,  heiress  of  the  line  of  the 
Earls  Wigton,  Marischal.  and  Perth.  By 
her  he  had  John,  his  neir  ;  William,  a 
major  in  the  army,  commander  of  the 
body-guard  of  the  Governor-General  of 
India,  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  CoL 
Bteele.  1.  Eleanor  married  James  Mont- 
gomery, nephew  of  Sir  James  Montgomery, 
Bart.,  of  Stanhope  ;  2.  Clementina  ; 
3.  Louisa;  4.  Mary,  married  the  Rev. 
A.  R.  Campbell,  son  of  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell,  Bart,  of  Garscube ;  5.  Jean. 
John  Anstruther  Thomson,  of  Charleton, 
■wan  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  John 
Anstruther  Thomson,  now  of  Charleton, 
twentieth  in  direct  descent  from  William 
De  Caudela,  Lord  of  Anstruther,  and  heir- 
general  of  the  St  Claire,  Earls  of  Orkney 
and  Lords  Sinclair.  Mr  Thomson  is  a 
descendant  also  of  Lord  Sinclair.  (See  St 
Clair.)  It  is  thought  that  the  original 
peerage  of  Lord  Sinclair  still  exists,  and 
cannot  be  afiected  by  the  limitations  of  the 
patent  of  1677.  Its  rightful  heir  is  the 
neir-general  of  the  Lords  Sinclair,  viz. ,  Mr 
Anstruther  Thomson  of  Charleton.  Henry, 
eighth  Lord  Sinclair,  had  two  sons,  John, 
Master  of  Sinclair,  who  was  attainted  for 
his  share  in  the  rebellion  in  1715,  and>after 
his  father's  death  did  not  assume  the  title. 
He  died  in  1750,  without  issue  by  either  of 
his  wives,  the  Countess  of  Southesk,  and  the 
sister  of  the  third  Duke  of  Athole.  His 
brother.  General  James  St  Clair,  a  dis- 
tinguished diplomatist  and  de  jure,  ninth 
lord,  died  also  withaut  issue  in  1762. 
Their  eldest  sister,  the  Hon.  Grizel  St 
Cliur,  wife  of  John  Patereon,  of  Preston 
Hall,  son  of  the  last  Archbishop  of  Glas- 

Sow,  left  a  son,  James,  and  a  daughter, 
largaret,  wife  of  John.  Thomson  of 
Charleton.  James  Paterson  was  a  colonel 
in  the  army,  and  succeeded  to  the  Sinclair 
estates  on  the  death  of  his  uncles,  and 
assumed  the  surname  of  St  Clair  as  heir- 

gsneral  of  the  families  of  Lord  Sinclair  and 
t  Clair  of  Hermandston.  Dying  without 
issue,  his  sister,  Margaret,  wife  of  John 
Thomson  of  Charleton,  became  heir-general 
of  the  Lords  Sinclair,  and  transmitted  her 
rights  to  her  daughter,  Grizel  Maria, 
heiress  of  Charleton,  wife  of  Colonel  John 
Anstruther,  and  grandmother  to  Mr 
Anstruther  Thomson,  who  is  now  heir- 
general  of  the  Earls  of  Orkney  and  Lord 
Sinclair.  The  present  Lorrl  Sinclair  is  a 
cadet  of  the  family  of  Hermandston.  The 
Earl  of  Rosslj'n  is  descended  from  a 
younger  daughter  of  the  eighth  lord. 

ANSTRUTHER  THOMSON,  John, 
E«»q.,  of  Charleton,  in  the  county  of  Fife, 
D.L.,  bom  1819,  late  an  officer  m  the  9th 
Lancera  and  13th  Dragoons,  and  now  Cap- 
tain of  the  firet  troop  of  Fife  Mounted  Rine 
Volunteera,  married,  26th  August  1852, 
Caroline  Maria  Agnes  Robina,  only  child  of 
the  Rev.  John  Hamilton  Gray,  of  Camtyne, 
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and  has  issue,  John  St  Clair,  bom  4th  June 
1853 :  Charles  Frederick  St  Clair,  bora  1856 ; 
and  William,  bom  1859,  and  a  daughter, 
Clementina  Caroline.  Captain  Anstruther 
Thomson  is  oae  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
county  gentlemen  of  Fife,  and  resides  during 
a  great  part  of  the  year  at  home. 

THOMSON,'  Mre  Caroline,  otherwise 
Gray,  wife  of  Captain  John  Anstruther 
Thomson,  of  Charleton,  The  Family  of.  — 
Gray,  of  Camtyne,  is  an  early  cadet 
of  the  noble  house  of  Gray,  and  has  been 
established  in  Lanarkshire  for  between  three 
and  four  centuries.  John  Gray,  of  Toll- 
cross,  county  Lanark,  lived  before  1550,  had 
issue,  John  and  James,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son  John,  who  sold  Tollcross 
and  purchased  Camtyne,  county  Lanark. 
This  gentleman  died  in  1595,  and  was  8uc« 
ceeded  by  his  son,  William  Gray,  of  Cam- 
tyne. He  married,  first,  Margaret  Craig, 
by  whom  he  had  Archibald,  his  heir ;  and, 
secondly,  Marian,  daughter  of  Ninian  Hill, 
of  Lambhill,  by  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Hutchison,  of  Hutchison  and  Garbraid,  and 
sister  and  heiress  of  the  munificent  founders 
of  Hutchison's  Hospital  in  Glasgow. 
William  Gray  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son,  Archibald  Gray,  who  marned  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Colquhoun,  of  Kenmure, 
a  cadet  of  Colquhoun,  Baronet,  of  Luss. 
Having  no  issue,  Archibald  was  succeeded 
in  1628  by  his  brother,  John  Gray,  of  Cam- 
tyne, who  in  1678  acquired  the  lands  of 
Dalraamock,  which  for  some  generations 
became  the  principal  designation  of  his 
family.  About  the  year  1630  he  began  to 
work  coal  in  Camtyne.  He  married  Anna- 
bella,  daughter  of  Walter  Gibson,  of  Hill- 
head  and  Overnewton.  by  whom  he  had  a 
son  and  successor,  John  Gray,  of  Dalmar* 
nock  and  Camtyne,  who  succeeded  his 
father  in  1687.  He  married  Janet,  daughter 
of  John  Anderson,  of  Dowhill,  who  was 
several  times  Lord-Provost  of  Glasgow,  by 
Susannah,  his  wife,  daughter  of  James 
Hamilton,  of  Aikennead,  Lord -Provost  of 
Glasgow,  son  of  Hamilton,  of  Torrance. 
John  Gray  died  before  1715,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  John  Gray,  of  Dal- 
mamock  and  Carntyne,  who  distmguished 
himself  as  an  ardent  partisan  of  the  exiled 
royal  family.  He  was  bom  in  1688,  and 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James 
Hamilton,  of  Newton,  an  immediate  cadet 
of  Hamilton,  Bart  of  Silverton  Hill,  by 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Gabriel  Hamilton, 
of  Westbura.  Through  this  alliance  the 
family  of  Gray  now  represents  the  Hamil- 
tons  of  Newton.  John  Gray  died  27th 
January  1742,  leaving  issue,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  son,  James  Gray,  of 
Dalmamock  and  Camtyne,  who  had  no 
issue.  His  fine  wife  was  his  cousin,  Eliza- 
beth, a  daughter  of  the  family  of  Hamilton, 
of  Newton.  His  second  wife  was  Jane, 
daughter  of  John  Corbett,  of  Tollcross,  by 
a  daughter  of  Porterfield,  of  Duchal,  and 
niece  to  the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock.  He  died 
in  1778,  and  was  succeeded  by  hia  brother, 
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John  Gray,  of  DiUinuiiDck  >n<l  Cuntfne, 
bom  1715.  He  muried  in  1745  iBftbellft, 
daughter  and  fa  einxa  ufJohDCba|>inaii,C()m- 
lninai7  Judfce  nf  (ila4K"w<  l>7  Eliiabetli, 
daughter  of  DavLd  Pollock,  of  Baiijrtty,  an 
fanrnvdUte  cadet  of  PoUock,  Bart,  of  Pol- 
lock, and  maternally  defcenried  from  the 
unb^  familica  of  Boyd  and  Kennpdy.  By 
her  he  had  Uaue  Uiree  sods  and  three 
daughters,  who  all  died  youngor  unuiBrried 
except  Hobert,  hia  heir,  and  He^n,  wife  of 
William  Woddrop,  of  Dalmarnock.  (Her 
grandaon  la  W.  Allan  WnddroTi  of  Dalmw- 
Bockand  Hn1mh»ul.)  In  17)M  John  Gray 
■old  bis  oitatea  of  Dalmamnek,  Ne«land^ 
■od  KennyhlU.  He  died  1796,  and  was 
■naeiKled  by  his  aon,  RohertOray,  of  Cam- 
tyne,  bom  1756.  In  1823  he  became  the 
lepresentative  of  the  family  of  Hamiltou  of 
Newton.  In  1799  he  married  Mary. Anne, 
daoRhter  of  Gabriel  Hamilton  of  Wvsthurn, 
repreeentative  of  Hamilton  of  Torrance,  by 
Agnes  Dnndaa,  heireaa  of  Duddingston,  and 
N^gdalen  Lindsay  Crawfonl,  sister  i.f  John, 
Viscount  (iamnck,  and  gronddauebtec  of 
John,  asTtnteenth  Kari  of  CpaBfiird,  by 
Lady  Margaret  Hamilton,  biater  to  Jamea 
and  William,  Uukea  of  Hamilton.  By  her, 
who  died  6th  January  1809,  he  had  an  only 

wid  for  nearly  forty  yeara  deputy -lieu  tenant 
of  the  county  of  Lanark.  He  died  on  tile 
11th  November  1833.  ami  wax  nuccecled  by 
hi«  son,  the  Rev.  John  Hamilton  Gray,  of 
CarntynB,  county  Lanark,  D.L.  He  was 
bom  29th  Decemtiar  1800 ;  called  to  the 
Scottish  bar  in  1824  ;  M.A.  of  Magdalene 
College,  Oiford.  1824  ;  entered  into  boty 
ordera  1839  j  Vicar  of  Bolaover  and  Scar- 
cUff,  county  of  Derby,  and  rural  dean-  He 
married,  on  23d  June  1829,  Elizabeth  Caro- 
line, eldest  daughter  of  James  Jtaymnnd 
Johnstone,  Esq.  of  Alva,  county  of  Claek- 
mannan  (grandaon  of  Sir  Jamea  Johnstone, 
third  Bart,  of  Westerhall},  by  Mary  Eliza- 
beth, his  wife,  slater  ot  Sir  Montague  Cbol- 
meley,  Bart  of  Kaaton,  county  Lincoln,  by 
whom  he  haa  issue,  Gist,  (larulii 
Agnes  itobina,  bom  3Cth  June  I 
Tied,  2<ith  August  IS-VZ,  to  John  Anstruther 
Thomson.  otCharleton,countyFife,by  ' 
■he  haa  three  sons  i  '  ' 
tiojihia  Lucy,  burn 
Mrs  Hamilton  Gi 
Hamilton  Ui 

■nthoress  of  ''  Mietory  ot  ±;truria,"  "  Hie 
tory  of  the  Roman  Emperors,"  "  History  o 
Bonie,""TourtotheSe|iulchreBof  Etruria,' 
and  "The  Empire  and  the  Church." 

TODD,    Jaheb   Cshehon,    was  bom  a 
Anstruther  in  the  year  1821.  Afterreceivin) 
a  good  ordinary  education  in  bis  native  town. 
be  waa  apprenticed  to  the  National  Bank 
there,   which  at  that  time  was  under  t' 
management  of  Mr  Connlly,  when,  aftei 
lew  years'  training,  he  gaco  such  evidence 
eneivy  and  aptitude  for  bnsiuBsii,  as  ga 
brignt  promise  for  the  future.      Even 
that  early  age  he  took  a  moat  lively  interest 
in  all  that  related  to  the  moral  and  matnial 


n  1835,  died  the  same  year.' 
ray.  wife  ot  the  Kev.  John 
above  mentioned,   is  the 


improvement  of  hia  native  town.  Beside 
taking  much  interest  in  Sabhath  schools, 
and  other  means  for  the  religious  improve- 
of  the  youn^,  he  was  mainly  inatru- 
al  in  eatabhehing  a  gas  work  ia 
Anstruther,  and  also  in  carrying  out  and 
insT  into  operation  a  direct  steam  oom- 

[»tian  between  tfaat  town  and  L«tb ; 

while  the  benefits  which  arose  from  the 
great  aucceaa  of  the  Anatruther  and  Leith 
Steam  Shipping  Company,  for  so  many 
years,  afford  aliundant  pr.«f  of  the  spirite.1 
conduct  and  sagacity  of  Mr  Todd.  In  1B38 
Mr  Todd  was  tranafeTred  lo  a  branch  of  tha 
National  Bank  at  Kirkcaldy,  thence  in  ths 
following  year  to  Nairn,  where  after  re- 
maining for  a  gieriod  oif  two  years,  he 
retumal  to  Anstruther,  and  acted  ai 
accountant  to  the  Bank.  In  1S44  we  find 
him  in  Glaagov.  where  he  had  been  but  n 
abort  time,  when  he  obtained  an  appoint* 
ment  to  a  (treat  mercattile  house  in  Moul- 
niain,  India.  Soon  after  his  arrival  be  set 
hmiself  to  ac<iuire  the  languages,  and 
speedily  attaine<j  such  profideucy  that  ha 
could  speak  and  write  them  as  well  as  a 


Infais: 


■vinced  auch  talenla  and  energy  of  character 
that  it  waa  not  long  before  he  look  aleadins 
part  in  the  firm  for  whom  he  acted,  and 
very  soon  became  the  head  uf  the  renowned 
firm  of  Messrs  Todd,  Findlay,  &  Company, 
of  Rangoon,  Moulmain,  and  Basaein,  eiten- 
sive  irovemment  ^.-untractors,  and  one  of  tha 
largest  exporting  houses  in  India.  Fur  soma 
years  Mr  Todd  was  also  engaged  in  local 
shipbuilding,  the  erection  of  ateam  saw- 
mitla.  the  largest  in  the  pruvine^  was  tlM 
originator  and  manager  of  the  Moulmua 
Steam  Tug  Company,  purchased  the  Beet  ot 
steam  vesaeta,  compnaing  the  Irrawaddi 
Flotilla,  and  became  lessee  of  the  Govern- 
ment Dallah  d<-ck  yar<l  at  Rangoon.  Ml 
Todd  was  proceeding  from  Rangoon  to 
Calcutta  in  the  steamahip  Penia,  when  on 
the  5th  October  1864  she  encountered  tha 
terrible  cyclone  which  caused  so  much 
devastation  in  India,  and  was  lost  with  all 
on  board,  with  the  exception  of  two  nativa 
sailors.  Thus  iierished  in  the  forty-third 
year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  midst  of  much 
usefulnesa,  one  distinguished  for  busi- 
ness h^ils,  and  social  virtues,  who 
united  in  an  eminent  degree]  a  generoni 
and  warm  heart  to  a  vigorous  un- 
derstanding, which  secured  the  love 
and  admiraljon  of  all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  As  a  man,  as  a  merchant,  and 
as  a  magistrate,  he  impreaaed  the  mark  dt 
hia  character  on  India  ;  and  by  hia  intsgntj 
and  humanity  gained  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  tha  native  population— Ibus 
doing  much  to  remove  the  stigma  of  cupidity 
and  BelGahneas  which  has  too  often  sullied 
the  reputation  of  the  British  merchant  in 
his  intercoiirae  with  the  East.  While  diU- 
gent  in  business  and  ever  eager  to  promota 
the  temporal  aood  of  all  with  whom  be  waa 
connected,  Mr  Todd  did  not  neglect  the 
hiigber  and  grander  interesta  ol  life,  but 
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gav^o  largely  of  his  sympathy,  his  efforts,  and 
substance  to  advance  the  cause  of  morality 
and  true  religion.  Mr  Todd  married  in 
India,  and  left  a  widow  and  six  children  to 
lament  his  untimely  end. 

TRAIL,  Walteb.— Walter  TraO,  son  of 
the  Laird  of  Blebo,  in  Fife,  had  been  a 
canon  of  St  Andrew^s,  and  having  studied 
for  a  considerable  space  in  foreign  parts, 
commenced  doctor  both  of  civil  and  canon 
law.  He  was  with  the  Pope  at  the  time  the 
8ee  of  St  Andrews  fell  vacant,  and  was  by 
his  apostolic  authority,  without  election, 
preferred  to  the  same.  For  so  great  an 
esteem  had  this  Pope  for  him,  that  he  said 
he  was  more  worthy  to  be  a  Pope  himself 
than  a  bishop  only,  and  that  Walter  was  an 
honour  to  the  place,  and  not  the  place  to 
him.  And,  indeed,  he  was  a  person  of  such 
excellent  worth  that  even  Buchanan  speaks 
to  his  praise.  He  was  Bishop  at  St  And- 
rews, loth  March  1390.  He  is  witness  to  a 
charter  by  King  Robert  III.,  confirming 
fonner  donations  to  the  Abbey  of  Paisley, 
6th  April  1396.  He  died  in  the  Castle  of 
St  Andrews,  which  was  built  by  himself,  in 
the  year  1401,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathe- 
dral near  to  the  high  altar. 

TRAILL,  Robert,  an  eminent  divine  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  descended  from  the 
ftncient  family  of  Blebo,  in  Fifeshire,  was 
bom  at  Elie,  in  that  county,  in  Ma^  1642. 
He  was  the  son  of  Robert  TVaill,  mmister, 
first  of  Elie  and  afterwards  of  the  Greyfriars 
Church,  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  ministers 
who  attenrled  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  on 
the  scaffoM.  After  the  usual  course  of 
education,  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of 
Edinburgn,  where  he  pursued  the  study  of 
divinitv  with  great  ardour  for  several  years. 
With  his  father,  he  entertained  a  strong 
attachment  to  the  principles  and  discipline 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and,  in  1666, 
he  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself,  together 
with  his  mother  and  elder  brother,  because 
some  copies  of  a  book  called  **  An  Apologetic 
Relation,"  &c.,  which  had  been  condemned 
bv  the  Privy  Council,  were  found  in  Mrs 
Traill's  house.  In  the  following  year,  hav- 
ing fallen  under  the  suspicions  of  the  Go- 
vernment, a  proclamation  was  issued  for 
apprehending  nim,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  retired  to  Holland,  where  his  father  had 
previously  taken  refuge.  Resuming  in  that 
country  his  theological  studies,  he  assisted 
Nethenus,  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Utrecht, 
in  the  republication  of  Rutherford's  **  Exa- 
mination of  Arrainianism."  In  1670  he 
ventured  over  to  England,  and  was  ordained 
by  some  Presbyterian  divines  in  London. 
Seven  years  afterwards,  however,  he  was  at 
Edinburgh,  and  for  preaching  privately  was 
apprehended,  and  brought  before  the  Privy 
Council  He  owned  that  he  had  kept  house- 
conventicles,  but  defied  them  to  prove  field- 
preaching  against  him,  and  peremptorily 
refu8e<l  to  answer  upon  oath  any  ot  theur 
questions  that  might  affect  himself.  On  this 
be  was  remanded  back  to  prison,  but  in 
October  of  the  same  year  (1667)  he  was  re- 
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leased  by  order  of  Government.     He  then 
returned  to  England,  and  preached  at  Cran- 
brook,  in  Kent,  but   was  afterwards  for 
many  years  pastor  to  a  Scots  congregation 
in  London,  and  at  one  time  was  colleague 
Trith  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Mather,  in  a  meet- 
ing-house  in  Lime  Street.     He  was  a  rigid 
Calvinist,  and  in  1692  published  his  "  Vindi- 
cation of  the  Protestant  Doctrine  of  Justifi- 
cation, and    of   its    First    Preachers  and 
Professors,   from   the    Unjust   Chaise    of 
Antinomianism.''    He  survived  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  saw  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  to  the  throne.    He  died  in  May 
1716,  aged  seventy-four.     His  works,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  sermons,  were  for  a  long 
time  popular  in  Scotland.     They  were  first 
collecteu  in  Glasgow  in  1776,  and  in  1810  a 
more  complete  edition  ap;)eared  at  Edin- 
burgh in  4  vols.  8vo,  with  a  Ufe  prefixed. 
His  son,  Robert,  was  minister  of  Panbride, 
in  Forfarshire,  and  was  the  father  of  Dr 
James    Traill,    who,    conforming    to    the 
Church  of  England,  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  West  Ham,  in  Essex,  in  1762.    In 
1765  ne  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor,  in  Ireland,  and  died  in  Dublin  in 
1783. 

TULLOCH,  The  Rev.  John,  D.D., 
Principal  and  Professor  of  Divinitv  in  St 
Mary's  College,  St  Andrews,  was  bom  in 
1823  at  Dron,  in  Perthshire.  His  father 
was  long  minister  of  the  parish  of  Tibber- 
muir.  He  entered  the  United  College  of  St 
Leonards  and  St  Salvator  in  St  Andrews 
in  the  year  1836,  being  then  about  fourteen 
^ears  of  age,  and  after  studying  there  dur- 
ing the  usual  perio^l  of  four  years  as  a 
philosophical  student,  he  passed  into  the 
College  of  which  he  is  now  Principal,  and 
there  for  another  period  of  four  years 
studied  theology.  On  the  concliision  of  his 
theolo^cal  course  he  received  license  as  a 
probationer  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  and 
on  being  presented  soon  afterwards  by  the 
Magistrates  of  Dundee  to  a  charge  in  that 
town  was  ordained  a  minister  in  the  year 
1845.  He  remained  there  till  1849.  During 
this  period  he  visite<l  Germany  and  formed 
acquaintance  with  the  speculative  theology 
of  that  land.  In  1849  Mr  Tulloch  was 
presented  to  the  parish  of  Kettins  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Meigle— a  Presbytery  which 
has  furnisbed  at  least  two  Principals  to  the 
Colleges  of  St  Andrews— and  it  was  from 
that  parish  he  was  translated  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  death  of  the  Very  Rev.  Principal 
Haldane  in  1854  to  the  Principalship  of  St 
Mary's  College.  On  his  appointment  to 
this  office  he  received  the  olegree  of  D.D. 
from  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  As  a 
contributor  to  the  British  Quarterly  and 
North  British  Reviews  he  first  acquired 
literary  distinction.  He  obtained  the  second 
Burnett  prize  in  18.55  for  an  essay,  since 
published  by  the  Messrs  Blackwood,  on 
**  The  Being  and  Attributes  of  God."  In 
1859  he  published  his  '*  Leaders  of  the 
ReformatKm,''  embracing  sketches  of 
Luther,  Calvin,  Latimer,  and  Knox. 
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WAID,  Andbiw,  Lieut«muit  In  tfaa 
BojsJ  Navy,  a  DStive  ii(  Anatnither,  died 
DS&r  London  in  the  jear  180t  Having  no 
inas,  he  executed  ■  truirt  dispoaitlon  and 
■Ettlement  i>d  ihe  4th  DecumOcr  1800.  by 
which  he  disponed  and  conveyed  his  whule 
property,  heritable  and  moveable,  real  and 
peraonal,  after  paying  annuities  of  £203  15h 
to  voHouB  penona  whom  he  nBmi>d,  and 
Othen  whom  he  «ubstitute<l  in  their  room 
after  his  death,  to  twelve  truateea  for  the 
jiurpoee  of  erectini;  an  academy  at  An- 
atnither, hii  birth-place,  for  the  ivceptlon, 
accommodation,  clothing,  and  education,  aa 
well  aa  maintenance  of  aa  many  orphan 
boya  and  aeamen's  boy  a,  in  indi^^nt 
circumiftaucea,  giving  the  preference  to 
orphan*,  aa  the  whole  of  his  estate  would 
adinit  of.  and  appointed  the  erection  of  the 
•aid  academy  to  be  aet  about  as  Hoon  aa 
£100  sterling  of  the  fonsaid  annuities  should 
cease.  The  testator  died  in  June  1804. 
The  amount  of  tniat  fumla  at  Whitsunday 
laat  {1S66)  wan  about  £7000,  and  the  annm- 
ties  still  remaining  a  burden  on  the  funda 
amount  te  £90  yearly. 

WALKER,  James,  Itear-Admiial  of  the 
Eed,  C.B,  and  K.T.S.-Thia  brave  and 
diatinguiahed  otficer  was  the  luin  nf  Jamea 
Walker  of  Inverdivat,  in  Fife,  and  of  Lady 
Mary,  third  and  youngest  daughter  of 
Alexander  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville. 
He  entered  tbi  navy  about  1T76  aa  midship- 
man in  the  Southomjiton,  frigate,  in  which 
he  aerved  tor  Gve  years,  principally  on  the 
Jamaica  station,  and  in  the  grand  fleet 
onder  Sir  Charlea  Hardy,  in  August  1780 
he  hod  a  narrow  escape,  being  aent  to  assist 

privateer  whi^  auuk,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  he  waa  rescued  from  the  waves.  In 
1781  he  waa  promoted  tn  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant, andappointedtothePrinceaa  Royal, 
but  almost  immediately  eichan;»d  into  the 
Torbay,  74,  in  which  he  served  under  Sir 
Samuel  Hood  in  the  opemtiona  at  St 
Christopher's,  and  the  memorable  engage- 
ment with  the  Count  De  Grasae.  After  the 
peace  of    1783.    Lieutenant   Walker  spent 

and  in  17BR,  when  a  war  broke  out  between 
Rvsala  and  Turkey,  was  offered  the  com- 
mand of  a  Russian  ship,  but  could  nut 
obtain  leave  to  accept  iL     He  was  subse- 

SDentl^  appointed  in  sncoeasion  tn  the 
hampion,  Wincholsea,  Boyne,  and  Niger. 
The  last  was  one  of  the  repeating  frigates  to 
Earl  Howe's  fleet  m  the  battle  of  June  1, 
1794  ;  and  Mr  Walker  woe  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  commander  for  hia  conduct  aa 
lieutenant  and  si^al  officer  on  that  glorious 
day.  Immediately  after  thia  iirDmoti<m  he 
went  aa  a  volunteer  with  his  late  Captain, 
the  Hon.  A.  K.  Legge,  and  his  old  mess- 
mates of  the  Niger  m  the  Latona.  At  the 
__! "-^  he  woi  appointed  to  (he 


Terror  bomb ;  and  in  June  foUowiog 
assumed  the  temftorary  command  of  the 
Timty,  CO.  In  this  vessel  be  waa  sent  to 
convey  fire  East  Indiamen  to  a  laUtude  in 
which  they  might  be  safely  left ;  which 
having  done,  he  heard  on  bis  return  of  a 
large  Seet  of  merchantmen  which  had  been 
for  some  time  lying  at  Cadiz  in  want  ot 
convoy,  and  under  heavy  demurrage.  Con- 
ceiving he  could  not  be  more  beneficially 
employed  than  in  protecting  the  commerce 
of  his  country.  Captain  Walker  thought  fit 
(in  contravention  oF  hia  orders,  which  were 
to  return  to  Soithead),  to  take  charge  ot 
these  veasela,  which  he  conducted  in  perfect 
safety  Ui  England.  Two  memorials  of  the 
Spanish  merchants  residing  in  London 
represented  to  the  Admiralty  "that  the 
value  of  the  fleet  amounted  to  upwards  of  a 
million  Bterlinc.  which  but  for  his  active 
exertions  would  have  been  left  in  great 
danger,  at  a  moat  critical  time,  when  the 
iSpania^ils  were  negotiating  a  peace  with 
France."  The  SjMinish  authorities,  how- 
ever, having  resented  bis  having  assisted  the 
merchanta  In  removin)^  their  |iro|H]rty,  it 
waa  deemed  right  to  hnng  Caiitain  Walker 
to  a  court-martial  on  his  return  to  Ply- 
mouth ;  and  it  being  found  that  he  hod 
acted  without  orders,  he  was  broke.     At  (he 

feelmgs  to  know  that  the  Lords  Commia- 
sioners  of  the  Admiralty  appreciated  the 
motives  by  which  he  had  been  actuated,  and 
interested  themselves  in  bis  favour.     About 


to  requeet  that  the  whole  transaction  might 
be  forgotten,  and  Mr  Walker  was  restorMl 
to  hia  rank  of  commander  in  March  1797. 
In  the  summer  of  1797,  while  the  mntiny 
ragedat  the  Nore,  Captain  Walker  suinreeted 
a  plan  for  attacking  Che  Sandwi 

General     Melville,    

conduct  the  enterprise.  It  so  happened 
that  a  pLiin  exactly  similar  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
not  an  hour  before,  and  Captain  Walter 
was  iramtdiately  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  division  of  gun  boats,  fitted 
at  Woolwich  ;  but  before  he  arrived  at 
Gravesrnd  the  mutineers  had  been  in- 
duced to  Burrender.  He  was  then  ordered 
to  actas  Captain  of  the  Garland  frigate,  and 
to  conduct  the  trails  bound  to  the  Baltic  oa 
far  as  Ehdnoir.  On  his  return  from  that 
service,  he  removed  into  the  Monioouth, 
04,  employed  in  the  North  Sea.  In  Lon! 
Duncan's  memorable  battle  of  the  llth 
October  ]7'J7,  the  Monmouth  was  cliisely 
engaged  for  an  hour  and  a-hatf  with  the 
Delft  and  Alkmoar,  ships  of  the  line,  and 
compelled  them  both  to  surrender.  The 
latter  waa  taken  in  tow  immediately  after 
the  action,  and,  notwithatanding  the  heavy 
gale  that  ensued.  Captain  Walker  did  not 
quit  her  until  he  had  the  sarisfaction  of 
her  safely  in  Varmouth  lioada. 
"  'ely  confirmed  in  the  tMik 
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of  Post-Captain,  and  the  command  of  the 
Monmouth,  and  received  the  naval  gold 
medal  ana  the  thanks  of  Parliament. 
On  the  19th  December  following  he  assisted 
in  de^siting  in  St  Paul's  the  colours  cap- 
tured in  the  recent  naval  victories.  Captain 
Walker  subsequentlv  commanded  in  f^ucces- 
sion  the  Veteran,  M,  Braakel,  56,  Prince 
George,  98,  Prince  of  the  same  force,  and 
Isi",  50.  The  last  was  one  of  Lord  Nelson's 
division  in  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  2d 
April  1801,  and  was  most  warmly  engagred 
for  four  hours  and  a-half  with  two  of  the 
enemy's  heaviest  block  ships  and  a  battery 
of  fourteen  gu ns.  Its  loss  in  this  sanguinary 
battle  amounted  to  9  officers  and  103  men 
killed  and  bounded.  In  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer Captain  Walker  obtained  the  command 
of  the  Tartar  frigate,  and  was  ordered  to 
convoy  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  to  the 
Jamaica  Station,  where  he  received  a  com- 
mission from  the  Admiralty,  appointing 
him  to  the  Vanguard,  74.  On  the  renewal 
of  hostilities  in  1803,  he  was  emploved  in 
the  blockade  of  St  Domingo,  and  while  on 
that  service  captured  the  Creole,  44,  having 
on  board  the  French  General  Morgan  and 
530  troops,  and  the  Duquesne,  74— the 
latter  after  a  chase  of  twenty-four  hours 
and  a  running  fight  of  an  hour  and  a-half. 
Shortly  after  his  return  the  town  of  St  Marc 
surrendered,  after  a  blockade  of  fourteen 
weeks  ;  as  also  did  the  garrison  of  Cape 
Francais  when  the  dominion  of  the  French 
was  at  an  end.  Captain  Walker  returned 
to  England,  with  only  160  men,  although 
nearly  that  number  of  French  prisoners  was 
embarked  on  board  his  ship, — a  circumstance 
which  rendered  the  utmost  vigilance  neces- 
sary. He  was  subsequently  api>ointed  to 
the  Thalia  frigate,  and  sent  to  the  East 
Indies  ;  and  afterwards  to  the  Bedford,  74, 
one  of  the  squadron  sent  by  Sir  W.  Sidney 
Smith  to  escort  the  Royal  Family  of  Portugal 
from  Lisbon  to  Rio  Janeiro.  On  his  arrival 
there,  the  Prinoe  Regent,  in  consideration 
of  Captain  Walker's  unremitted  attention 
to  the  Portuguese  fleet  during  a  long  and 
temi^estuous  voyage,  signifleil  his  intention 
of  conferring  upon  him  the  order  of  St 
Bento  D'Avis  ;  but  some  objections  having 
been  etated  by  his  spiritual  advisers  on 
account  of  Captain  Walker's  religion,  his 
Royal  Highness  determined  to  revive  the 
military  order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword,  of 
which  he  created  him  a  Knight  Commander 
— an  honour subseouentlv conferred  on  many 
British  officers.  The  JBedford  was  after- 
wards employed  in  the  blockade  of  Flushing 
and  other  services  until  September  1814, 
when  Captain  Walker  receivtxl  orders  to 
assume  the  command  of  a  squadron,  on  board 
of  which  was  embarked  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  army  sent  against  New  Orleans. 
During  the  course  of  their  unsuccessful 
attack,  in  which  Admiral  Sir  Alexander 
Cochrane  and  Rear  Admirals  Malcolm  and 
Codrington  assisted.  Captain  Walker  was 
left  in  charge  of  the  line  of  battle  ships, 
wlUch,  on  aocount  of  the  shallow  water, 
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could  not  approach  within  one  hundred 
miles  of  the  scene  of  action.  In  1814  Cap- 
tain Walker  was  selected  to  accompany  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  to  Boulogne,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  to  England  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  and  King  of  Prussia.  Aftsr  the 
peace,  he  commanded  the  Albion,  Oueen, 
and  Northumberland,  third-rates,  the  last  of 
which  he  paid  ofl",  lOtn  September  1818,  and 
thus  closed  a  continued  service  of  twenty- 
one  years  as  Post-Captain.  He  was  nomi- 
nated a  Companion  of  the  Bath  on  the  ex- 
tension of  that  honourable  order  in  1815. 
and  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Rear-Admirai 
at  the  coronation  of  King  George  the  IV., 
the  promotion  on  that  memorable  occasion 
ending  with  him.  The  Rear- Admiral  8 
death  occurred  on  the  13th  July  1831,  w^hile 
on  a  visit  to  his  son,  commanding  the 
Coast-Guard  of  Blutchington,  near  Seaford. 
Rear-Admiral  Walker  was  twice  married. 
His  first  wife  was  a  daughter  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Greneral  Sir  John  Irvine,  K.B.  ;  nis 
second  and  widow  was  a  daughter  of  Amol- 
dus  Jones  Skelton,  Esn.,  of  Branthwaite 
Hall,  in  Cumberland,  nrst  cousin  to  the 
Marquis  Comwallis,  and  M.P.  for  Eye. 
His  eldest  son,  Melville,  is  an  officer  of 
dragoons  ;  his  seccmd,  Frederick,  a  Lieuten- 
ant K.N.  ;  and  his  third,  Thomas,  died  in 
that  rank  in  1829. 

WALKER,  The  Right  Rev.  Jamis, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Edinbuivh.— Dr  Walker, 
Primus  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church, 
was  born  at  Kirkcaldy  in  tne  year  1772,  and 
after  passing  throup^h  the  reguhur  course  of 
a  college  education  in  his  native  country,  he 
entered  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  graduate<l  B.A.  in  1793  and  M.A.  in 
1796.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  he  was 
ordained  U>  the  ministry  in  1793  ;  and,  en- 
gaging at  first  in  literary  pursuits,  he  for 
some  time  acted  as  sub-editor  of  the  En- 
cydopcedia  Britannica,  the  third  edition  of 
which  was  then  passing  through  the  press 
under  the  auspices  of  Bishop  Gleig.  While 
in  this  employment  he  contributed  many 
valuable  articles  to  that  national  work,  and 
also  exercised,  in  the  frequent  absence  of 
his  friend  the  Bishop,  a  general  superintend- 
ence over  the  whole  publication.  At  that 
period,  too,  he  gave  to  the  world  several 
tracts  and  discourses  published  anonymously. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  he  was 
induced  to  accompany  a  young  baronet 
abroad  as  his  tutor,  on  which  occasion  he 
spent  two  or  three  years  on  the  continent. 
VVhile  at  Rome  he  signalised  himself  as  the 
first  Protestant  clergyman  who  eatablished  a 
regular  church  service  there,  and  adminis- 
tered the  Holy  Communion  accordingto  the 
Church  of  England  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
tb  the  Eugli^  residents.  In  Germany  he 
enjoyed  the  society  of  some  of  the  mrtst  dis- 
tinguished men  in  that  country,  and  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
their  philosophy,  more  especially  of  those 
transcendental  speculations  which,  at  that 
epoch,  occupied  the  minds  of  metaphysical 
enquirers.    The  article  on  the  system  of 
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Kuit,   iiuerted  ia  tbe  aupplement  to  the 

u  tha  fruit  oC  his  reseorchea 

B  resident  at  Weimsr.     H»  sfMrwaniB 

ad  in  Edioburgh  M  tuiniiter  nf  St  Peti^'B 

Chapel,  Riiibuivli  Place,  a  chsiRS  which  ba 
bald  for  a  number  of  jcara,  till  increaaiiig 
bdrmitieH  obliged  hini  to  naign  ita  mure 
Mtire  duties.  On  the  death  of  Bishop 
Sandford,  in  January  1930,  Mr  Walker  was 
muuumousty  elated  his  sucocssur  ;  and,  on 
(he  resignation  of  Bishop  Gleig,  about  1837, 
be  woa  chosen  b;  his  brethren  to  be  their 
bead  or  presideat  under  tbe  ancient  title  oC 
Pn'fniu.  He  also  61led  the  ufBee  of  Pan- 
tuniaD  or  Divinity  Professor  to  tbe  Episcopal 
Communion  in  Scotland.  Amidst  all  his 
■Tocationshis  Favourite  pursuit  was  theology, 
ia  which  he  bad  read  much,  and  ayetema- 
tued  bia  knowledge  with  Brent  success.  He 
waa  not  uoly  highly  respected  for  his  aojuire- 
menta  sa  a  tbeolo|ciau,  but  much  esteemed 
for  his  amiable  and  Christian  qualities  as  an 
individuaL  Be  was  a  particular  friend  of 
K^op  l/oa~,  and  often  visited  him  at  bis 
reaidencs)  in  the  Priory  of  Pittanweem  :  and 
la  the  summer  of  1S05  he  accompanied  him 
in  his  tint  toicerin  the  Ui^hlanda.  Captaiu 
Walker,  a  brother  of  Dr  Walker,  lived  in 
the  Priory  tor  several  years  as  Bishop  Low'a 
friend  and  companion,  and  died  there  in 
January  1854.  For  some  years  liefore  hia 
death  Bishop  Walker  had  been  ufilicted  with 
ft  riieumatic  aflectioD,  firat  caught  in  cross- 
ing the  Alps  many  yeaia  previous  ;  and 
latterly,  although  not  cnnGned  to  bed,  he 
was  unable  to  move  without  assistance.  He 
died  on  the  5th  March  1841.  Besides  the 
tract* and  discourses  mentioncii,  he  [lublished 

Biidedite^l , . 

to  which  he  pretixed  an  mterestiug  m 
WALLACE,  William,  LL.1>., 
ented  mathemstii-ian.  was  burn  at  Dysort 
in  September  1768,  and  waa  the  son  of  a 
(annet.  After  having  been  taught  to  read 
at  a  imvate  school,  kept  by  an  old  woman, 
he  was  sent  tu  a  public  seminary,  where  he 
Iramed  to  write ;  but  the  still  more  impor- 
tant branch  of  education  in  his  case— that 
of  arithmetic— he  learned  at  home  from  tbe 
instructions  of  bis  father.  His  father  haviue 
been  unsuccesaful  in  buaintsa,  removed  to 
Edinburgh,  where  William  waa  bound  a|>. 
prentice  to  a  bookbinder ;  still,  however, 
dwelling  under  the  paternal  roof,  and  avail- 
ing himself  of  hia  father's  course  of  iustruc- 
Unn.  Besides  this  he  was  wont,  when  op- 
portunity ufiereil,  to  rc-ul  such  books  an 
were  placed  uniler  hia  charge  for  binding. 
Hia  mind  having  been  thus  awoke  to  action, 
bis  favourite  bias  quickly  took  the  lead. 
He  purchased  a  few  mathematical  books, 
and  t")ured  over  them  till  they  could  leac' 
bim  cothing  further.  In  this  way.  we  ai 
told,  before  he  had  reached  bis  twentiet 
year  he  was  a  considerable  proticicDt  i 
elementary  geometry  and  trigunometri 
Algebra  with  fluxions,  conic  sections,  an 
Bitronumy.  During  this  successful  puniu 
of  Kientiiio  koonlwlge,  be  wai  liLewisa  g 


B  as  to  form  an  acquaintance  with 
ho  aesiated  Dr  Kobiaon  in  hia  class- 
room Biperiments,  and  who  ofTered  to  in- 
troduce him  to  the  Professor.  This  offer 
W  allace,  whohadnowfinishedhisa;iprentice- 
■hip.  glaidly  accepted.  The  Doctor  waa  not 
long  in  perceiving  tbe  earnest  scientific  zeal 
of  the  young  man,  and  the  proffeiency  he 
^     '         de  in  mathematics,  and,  therefore, 

n  permission  to  attend  his  course  of 

on  natural  pbiloaophy  gratuitously. 

1  himself  of  such  a  welcome  oppor- 
tunity, Wallace  worked  hard  at  his  trade 
during  a  portion  of  the  time  that  should 
have  been  devoted  to  resL  Nor  her»  did 
Dr  Kobisun'R  kind  patronage  terminate,  for 
he  introdiicod  his  protege  to  Professor  Play- 
fair,  who  lent  him  acieutific  books,  aodgave 
him  valuable  Boggcstions  for  the  study  of 
the  higher  branchea  of  mathematics.  Dr 
Kobiaon  also  intrusted  him  with  the  tuition 
pupils  in  geometry- 
imam  WaUace,  for  th 

— „--  jU  a  pubUc  inatructoi. 

which  he  afterwards  occupied.  Finding 
that  the  trade  to  which  be  bad  served  a 
afforded   too  littls 


where  hia  opportunities  of  acqoiring  know- 
ledge  were  more  abundant.  Here  he 
mastered  Che  difficulties  oE  the  Latin  Ungu- 
age  by  his  own  iiiduatry,  aided  by  a  few  les- 
sons from  a  college  student,  and  afterwards 
studied  French.  He  then  exchanged  the 
printing  office  for  the  situation  of  Bhopman 
to  one  of  the  principal  booksellers  ol  Edin- 
burgh, and,  approaching  still  nearer  to  the 

the  teaching  of  mathematics  aa  a  private 
tutor.  As  thia  last  occupation  was  more 
congenial  than  the  other,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  it  entirely,  having  abandoned  the 
shop  for  that  puriKwe ;  and  a  ehort  time 
afterwards     he     was    api>ointed     assistant 

Perth.  This  was  in  17y4,  when  he  had  at- 
tained his  twenty-siitb  year,  and  acquired 
Bugh  a  reputation  that  the  most  scientific 
men  in  Ediiilmnih  »elcome<!  him  as  a 
brother.  Soon  after  be  hadsettled  in  Perth 
he  married,  and  for  nine  years  after  there 
hitherto  changeable  course, 

calling.  But  the  time  thus  spent  waa  not 
spent  in  idleness,  as  he  evinrad  when  the 
fitting  season  amved.  Among  the  fruita 
of  his  studies  at  Perth  were  throe  articles, 
which  successively  appeared  in  tbe  reapec- 
tive  publications  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended. The  first,  which  was  presented  to 
the  Koyal  Society  of  Edinburgh  inl79G,  waa 
entitled  "Geometrical  Porisnia,"  with  Ex- 
amples of  their  Ap|>hcattODS  to  the  Solution 
of  Ppibletna.  About  the  same  period  ho 
contributed  tbe  article  "  Porism  "  te  the 
thirdedittonofthe  Encnrlopadia  Briianniea. 
His  UunI  article,  which  he  pnaented  tu  (be 
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Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  contained  a 
new  method  of  expressing  the  co-eificients 
in  the  development  of  the  formula  that  re- 
presents the  mutual  perturbation  of  two 
planets,  to  which  was  added  an  appendix, 
giving  a  quickly  converging  series  for  the 
rectification  of  an  ellipse.  The  scientific 
men  who  were  qualified  to  judge  of  these 
papers  bore  high  testimony  to  their  accuracy 
and  originalitv.  The  time  at  length  arrived 
when  Mr  Wallace  was  to  be  elevated  to  a 
more  fitting  snhere  of  action.  From  the 
obscurity  of  ^erth,  his  reputation  had  so 
widely  diffused  itself  that  in  1803  he  was  in- 
vited to  stand  as  candidate  for  the  office  of 
mathematical  master  in  the  Koyal  Military 
Collie,  some  time  before  established  at 
Great  Marlow,  in  Buckinghamshire.  He 
consented,  moved  to  this  by  the  advice  of 
his  venerated  friend.  Professor  Playfair,  and 
was  immediately  elected  to  the  office.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  that,  in  the  following 
vear,  his  countryman,  Mr  Ivory,  who,  hke 
himself,  had  been  the  subject  of  struggle 
and  chau^,  and  who  had  also  fought  his 
way  to  scientific  reputation,  was  elected  to 
the  Professorship  of  Mathematics  in  the 
same  collt^.  On  the  removal  of  the  in- 
stitution to  Sandhurst,  in  Berkshire,  Mr 
Wallace  accompanied  it,  and  continued  to 
teach  in  a  manner  that  secured  the  approba- 
tion of  the  directors.  In  1818  his  sphere  of 
educational  duty  was  extended,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  resolution  of  the  directors  of  the 
college  that  a  half-yearly  course  of  lectures  on 
practical  astronomy  should  be  given  to  the 
students,  and  that  Mr  Wallace  should  be 
the  lecturer.  As  this  course  also  was  to  be 
combined  with  instructions  on  the  manner 
of  making  celestial  observations,  a  small 
observatory  was  erected  for  the  purpose, 
and  furnished  with  the  necessary  instru- 
ments. This  addition  to  the  routine 
of  a  military  education  has  done  much  to 
remove  the  objections  often  brought  against 
our  bravest  officers  of  the  army,  on  account 
of  their  deficiency  in  the  science  of  their 
profession.  Another  movement  was  now  to 
occur  in  the  changeful  career  of  Mr  Wallace. 
In  1819  Professor  Playfair  died  ;  Mr  (after- 
wards Sir  John)  Leslie  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him  ;  and  by  this  transference  the 
Choir  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  became  vacant,  and  open  to 
competition.  The  height  of  Wallace's 
ambition  was  to  obtain  a  Scottish  Professor- 
ship, and  accordingly  he  threw  himself  into 
the  cont^t  with  his  whole  heart  and  energy. 
In  the  trial  of  candidate,  which  was  a  keen 
one,  he  was  successful ;  and  he  brought  the 
maturitv  of  his  experience  as  a  teaclier,  as 
well  as  his  rich  scientific  acquirements  as  a 
mathematician,  to  a  chair,  but  too  often 
filled  with  men  unpractised  in  the  common 
ways  of  life,  and  wnose  whole  occupation  is 
to  muse  and  dream  over  a  problem.  Many 
of  the  scientific  men  of  the  present  day  can 
still  remember  with  gratitude  the  efficiency 
with  which  Mr  Wallace  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  Professorship,  and  the  impulse 
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which  his  teaching  imparted  to  their  studies. 
He  thus  continued  to  labour  till  18^  when 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  ofiace  in 
consequence  of  ill  health ;  and  on  his 
retirement  Government  expressed  its 
sense  of  the  value  of  his  services,  botii 
at  Sandhurst  and  Edinburgh,  by  con- 
ferring on  him  a  pension,  and  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  by  making  him  a 
Doctor  of  Laws.  Five  years  of  private  life 
succeeded,  during  which,  however^  his  mind 
was  not  idle  in  his  favourite  pursuits,  as  was 
attested  by  his  productions  during  this 
period,  while  he  was  unfitted  by  sickness  for 
the  usual  intercourse  of  society.  Having 
reached  the  Skge  of  seventy-five,  he  died  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  28th  of  April  1843. 

WARDLAW,  The  Family  of.— This 
Anglo-Saxon  family  was  amonc^st  those  that 
fled  into  Scotland  at  the  period  of  the  Con- 
quest, and  being  hospitably  received  by 
King  Malcolm  Canmorc,  settled  in  that 
kingdom.  Of  the  Wardlaws,  Cardinal 
Wardlaw  compiled  a  genealogical  account 
from  their  first  coming  from  Saxony  to 
England  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century  up  to  his  own  time,  a  copy  of  which 
was  in  the  royal  library  of  France  until  the 
Revolution  ;  and  according  to  family  tradi- 
tion the  elder  branch  of  the  house,  the 
Wardlaws  of  Torrie,  hod  also  a  copy,  which 
was  carried  down  to  his  own  time,  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  Sir  Henry 
Wardlaw.  Sir  Heniy  Wardlaw,  knight  of 
Torrie,  county  of  Fife,  married  a  niece  of 
Walter,  the  Great  Steward  of  Scotland, 
and  h£ul  issue.  Sir  Henry  was  succeeded 
at  his  decease  by  his  eldest  son.  Sir  Henry. 
This  gentleman  married  in  169G  Elizabetn, 
second  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Halkett, 
Bart,  of  Pitferrane,  by  whom  he  had,  with 
four  daughters,  his  successor.  Sir  Henry,  at 
whose  decease,  without  issue,  the  title  re- 
verted to  his  uncle.  Sir  George,  who  marrie<l 
Miss  Oliphant,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
only  son,  Sir  Henry,  a  military  officer,  at 
whose  decease,  unmarried,  the  baronetcy 
devolved  ui>on  his  uncle,  Sir  David.  This 
gentleman  married  Jean,  only  child  and 
heiress  of  Rolland,  of  Craighouse,  and  was 
succee^led  by  his  only  son.  Sir  Henry,  who 
married  Miss  Janet  Taylor,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons  and  five  daughters  ;  and  dying  in 
1782  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  son.  Sir 
David.  This  gentleman  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Andrew  Symson,  Esq.  of 
Broomhead.  by  whom  he  had  five  sons  and 
three  daughters,  and  was  succeeded  13th 
April  1793  by  his  youngest  and  only  surviv- 
ing son,  Sir  John,  a  colonel  in  the  army, 
who  married  Jean,  second  daughter  of 
Charles  Mitchell,  Esq.  of  Piteadie  and  Bal- 
bridge  (and  sister  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir 
Andrew  Mitchell,  and  of  Sir  Charles 
Mitchell),  by  his  wife,  Margaret  Forbes,  niece 
of  Sir  D&vid  Forbes,  Bart  of  Newhall,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children  ;  but  left  at  his 
decease  in  1823  an  only  surviving  daughter 
and  heiress,  Jane,  who  married  Andrew 
CUrk,  Esq.  of  Comrie  Castle,  county  of 
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PbtUi,  who  tutu  usumcd  the  wlditjonol 
mtuame  of  Wellwoixl,  elilest  aon  of  Robert 
CUrk,  Eh].  of  Comrie  Caxtle,  b;  rsabella, 
ddtst  daughter  of  R.  AVellwood,  Eaq .  of 
Qarrock,  niece  to  the  late  Etev.  Sir  H. 
Honrrieff  Well  wood,  Bart.,  and  grand  lueoe 
to  Sir  R  Preston,  of  ValleyBeld.  Sic  John 
dyin)[  thus  without  male  issue,  the  baro. 
uetcj  devolved  on  hia  cousin.  Sir  William, 
who  married  in  1782  Elizabeth,  daut;hter  of 
Qeorge  Anderson,  Esq.    '~  ~ ""    -'-■--' 
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the  Eoyal  Navy,  who  died  ur, 
1817 ;  John,  bom  in  1787,  diLil  unmarried 
Ial820;  Alexander,  late  baninet  J  WUliam, 
present  bftronet,   and  otlier  ehildren.     The 

in  1792.  died  unnutrried  in  l><Si,  and  was 
■ucceeiled  by  his  brother,  the  present 
baronet.  SirWiltiamWanlhLw,of Fitreavie, 
county  of  Fife,  bom  l,5tb  May  1794,  sue- 
G«eded  hia  brother  as  tbirteeatb  bornnet, 
30th  Januury  1833. 

WARDLAW,  Henht,  founder  r.f  the 
TJnivcrait;  of  St  Andrews,  and  }lbih'i|>  of 
that  See,  woadescendeil  from  the  Wurdlaws 
of  Torne  in  Fife.  He  waa  the  nephew  of 
Walter  Wardlaw,  Bishop  of  Gbu^ow,  who 
In  l)t81  was  created  a  Canliiial  by  Pope 
Urban  VI.  Having  received  the  usual 
education  of  one  intended  for  the  cliureh,  it 
is  supposed  at  the  University  of  Paris,  he 
was  appointed,  by  bis  uncle,  Rector  of  Kil- 
bride, and  by  i-irtue  thereof  became  pre- 
centor in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Ghisgow. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Avignon,  and  while 
there,  was,  in  I4U4,  preferred  by  Pope 
Benedict  XIH.  to  the  vacant  See  of  St 
Andrews.  On  his  return  to  his  natjve 
county  aoon  after,  bearing  the  additjonal 
title  of  Pope's  Lfgate  for  Scotland,  bis  first 
care  was  to  reform  the  lives  of  thi  '  " 
who  had  becoois  notorious  for  tht 
tiousnees  and  pn>ttigacy.  In  May  1410 
Bishop  Wardhvw  founded  a  College  at  St 
Andrews,  on  the  model  of  that  of  Paris,  for 
teaching  all  manner  of  arte  and  sciences,  for 
which,  in  the  year  following,  he  procured  a 
confirmation  froni  the  Pope,  having  des- 
patched one  Alexander  Ogdv;  for  the  pur- 
pose. Dunug  the  time  ho  was  Bishop  two 
persons  were,  by  his  orders,  burnt  at  the 
stake  for  heresy ;  the  one  of  them,  John 
Besby,  an  Englishman,  in  1422,  and  th 
other,. Paul  Craw,  a  Bohemian,  in  143^ 
Bishop  Wardlaw,  aeconliog  to  Dempstei 
was  the  authot  of  a  book,  "De  Heformation 
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et  luxua,''   which,    howevei 
pears  to  have  been  nothing  more  th 

neb  on  the  Bumptmiry  laws  of  the  king' 
,  delivered  by  the  Buhop  in  the  Parlb- 
ment  that  met  at  I'crth  in  1430.  He  died 
in  the  Castle  ol  St  Andrews,  A|irilti,  1440, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  that  city, 
with  greater  pomp  than  any  of  its  iiredecos- 
sors  ha-l  been. 

WATSON,  RoBEKT,  LL.D.,  an  elegant 
historian,  was  bom  at  St  Andrews  about 
1730.    He  waa  the  son  of  an  apothecary  of 


that  town,  who  was  also  ■   brewer.     He 


of  improving  hiniBalf  m  every 
ncit  oi  numan  knowledge,  under  the 
it  eminent  professoni,  induced  him  M 
LOve  first  to  tha  Univervily  of  Ulaagow, 

afterwards  to  that  of  Edmburgh.     Hii 

ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  learning  led  him  to 
study  eight  houra  every  day.  a  rule  which 
he  observed  throughout  his  life.  Having 
applied  himself,  with  great  industry,  to 
acijoiring  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
philosophical    or    universal    grammar,    he 

Erepared  a  comae  of  lectures  on  style  and 
in^uaKC,  and  ako  one  on  rhetoric,  both  of 
which  ne  delivered  at  Edinburgh,  and  on 
'  is  occasion  he  secured  the  countenance, 
iprobatioD,  and  friendship  of  Lord  Karnes, 
r  Hume,  and  other  eminent  men  of  that 
_.,y.  About  this  time  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  ;  and  a  vacancy  having  occurred  in 
one  of  the  churches  of  St  Andrews,  he 
oQcn-d  himself  a  canditate  for  it,  but  was 
disappointed.  Soon  after,  bowevur,  on  the 
retirement  of  Mr  Kymer,  he  obtiuned  the 
Professorship  of  Lo^ic  in  St  Salvator's 
Cr)llege,  to  which  was  added,  by  patent 
from  the  Crown,  that  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles 
Lettrea.  On  tbe  death  of  Principal  Tulli- 
delph.  in  November  1777  he  was  appoint«d, 
thniugh  the  influence  of  the  Barl  of  Kinnoul, 
"--"pal  of  the  College,  and  at  the  same 
— -inted  to  tha  church  and  parish  of 


pubhahed  in  1777,  which  obtained  for  hi 

iderable  dejn^e  of  hterarj  repntatiuu. 

hail  finished  the  first  four  books  of  a 


dy   of    singular    beauty  and   virtue,  the 
kughter  of  Dr  Shaw,  Professor  of  Divinity 
. .  St  Mary's  Collide,  by  whom  he  had  five 
daughters,  who  survived  him. 

WEMYSS,  Admiral  Jauks  was  the 
eldest  son  ot  (Jenernl  Wemyss  of  Wemyss, 
M.P.,  hia  mother  being  a  daughter  of  the 
first  General  Sir  Wifflam  Erskine,  who 
served  in  America,  and  subsequently  on  the 
continent  with  H.R.H.  tbe  Duke  of  York. 
Admiral  Wemyas  was  Itorn  in  1780.  Ha 
entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  on  board 
tbe  Unicom  frigate.  Captain  Charlea 
Wemyss.  in  ISOl.  We  afterwards  find  him 
serving  in  the  Tonnant,  80,  and  Culloden, 
74 ;  the  former  ship  commanded  by  Sir 
Edward  Pellew,  afterwards  Viscount  Ex- 
mouth,  and  employed  off  Ferrol  and  Co- 
runna  ;  the  tatter  waring  that  othcer's  flag 
as  Commander-in-Chief  m  India.  In  1807 
Mr  Weuiyes  acte^l  as  Lieutenant  of  the 
V  ictor  sloop,  Captain  George  Bell,  and  bore 
a  part  in  one  of  the  moat  sanguinary  fight* 
that  ever  took  place  on  any  veaseli  deck. 
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Shortly  after  thia  he  was  appointed  Flag- 
Lieutenant  to  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  with 
whom  he  served  off  the  Scheldt  and  in  the 
Me<literranean,  where  he  was  promoted  to 
the  command  of  the  Py lades  sloop,  Ist  Feh- 
niary  1812.  On  the  5th  October  1813  Cap- 
tain Wemyss  assisted  at  the  capture  of 
twenty-nine  French  vessels,  lying  in  Port 
d'Ansa,  chiefly  laden  with  timber  for  the 
Arsenal  at  Toulon.  In  April  1814  he  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  his  *'  ready  assistance  "  during  the  suc- 
cessful operations  against  Grenoa.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  reduction  of  that  fortressi 
Captain  Wemyss  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  Rainbow,  26,  which  ship  he  paid 
off  in  the  month  of  December  following. 
His  post  commission  bears  date  1st  July 
1814.  Captain  Wemyss  married,  8th  August 
1826,  Lady  Emma  Hay,  sLster  to  the  Earl 
of  ErroL  The  Admiral  represented  the 
County  of  Fife  in  Parliament  for  many 
years,  and  was  well  known  and  highly 
popular. 

WEMYSS,  James  Hat  Ersktne,  Esq. 
of  Wemyss,  M.P.,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the 
County  of  Fife,  was  born  on  the  27th  April 
1829.  He  was  the  son  of  Admiral  Wemyss 
of  Wemyss  and  Torry,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  families  in  Fifeshire,  and  Lady 
Emma  Hay,  sixth  daughter  of  William, 
sixteenth  Earl  of  Errol.  On  the  17th  April 
1855,  he  married  Millicent  Anne  Mary, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  Honourable 
John  Kennedy  Erskine,  of  Dun,  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  famous  reformer  of  that 
name.  By  this  union  Mr  Wemyss  left 
issue,  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  The 
eldest  son,  Randolph  Gordon,  was  bom  in 
1858.  Mr  Wemyss  was  elected  M.P.,  for 
this  county  at  the  general  election  in  1859, 
and  discharged  the  duties  of  his  position 
with  faithfulness  and  acceptability.  On  the 
death  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  the  Queen  was 
pleased  to  bestow  upon  him  the  office  of 
Lord- Lieutenant,  Mr  Wemyss  died  at 
London  on  the  29th  of  March  1864,  in  the 
thirty -sixth  year  of  his  age.  On  his  death, 
Sir  Robert  An^truther,  of  Balcxskie, 
Baronet,  was  appointed  to  fill  his  place, 
both  as  representative  of  Fifeshire  in  Par- 
liament, and  as  Lord- Lieutenant  of  the 
County. 

WEMYSS  of  Bogie,  The  Family  op.— 
Sir  James  Wemyss,  the  first  of  the 
Wemvss',  of  Bogie,  was  the  second  son  of  Sir 
David  Wemyss.  lord  of  that  Ilk,  progenitor 
of  the  Earls  of  Wemyss.  He  obtains  from 
his  father,  in  patrimony,  the  lands  of  Boj^ie, 
with  many  others  too  numerous  to  specify. 
Sir  James  had  the  honour  of  knighthood 
conferred  upon  him  by  King  James  VL. 
and  was  appointed  Vice- Admiral  of  Scotland 
in  1591.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Melville,  of  Raith,  by  whom  he 
had  several  children,  but  none  of  them 
arrived  at  maturity,  except  one  son,  James, 
who  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Andrew 
Kininmonth,  of  that  Ilk,  bv  Helen,  his 
wife,  daughter  of  Henry,  Lord  Sinclair,  and 
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by  her  he  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter — 
John    (Sir),    of    Bogie,    who    became    hi3 
grandfather's  heir ;  David,  of  Balfar^,  who 
carried  on  the  line  of  the  family,  as  here- 
after mentioneil  ;  Henry,  whose  descendant? 
now  represent  the  family,  as  shown  here- 
after.    Sir  James  died  in  the  year  1640, 
having  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  and  was 
succeeded     by     his    grandson,     Sir    John 
Wemyss,  who  had  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood conferred  on  him  by  King  Charles  I. 
He  married  twice  -first,  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Alton,  of  that  Ilk  :  and  secondly, 
a  daughter  of  Sir  Archibald  Johnston,  of 
Warriston,  by  neither  of  whom  had  he  any 
children.     He  lived  in  ^reat  extravagance, 
and  died  in  1679.  leaving  the  estate  over- 
whelmed with  debt,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Sir  James  Wemyss,  eldest  and  oidy  surviv- 
ing son  of  David,  of  Balfarg,  who  was  a 
great  loyalist,  and  invariably  attached  to 
the  interests  of  the  royal  family.     Being 
negligent  of  his  nrivate  affairs,  and  a  very 
bad  economist,  he   greatly  increased    the 
encumbrances  which  were   left  upon    the 
estate  by  his  uncle.     Upon  the  death  of 
David,  Earl  of  Wemyss.  in  1680,  without 
male  issue.   Sir  James  became  the    male 
representative  ;  and.  by  the  old  investitures, 
would'  have  succeeded  both  to  the  estates 
and  honours  of  Wemyss,  but  Earl  David 
having  altered  their  destination,  and  having 
resigned  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown, 
obtained  a  new  grant  of  the   estate   and 
honours  to  himself  in  liferent,  and  to  his 
youngest  daughter,  and  her  heirs  male  in 
fee.     The  Nova  Scotia  baronetcy,  however, 
conferrerl  on   his    predecessor,   29th    May 
1625,  devolved  on  Sir  James  as  the  heir 
male  (which  he  declined  to  assume),  but  he 
and  his  posterity  ever  after  carried  the  arms 
of  Wemyss  simply,  without  any  mark  of 
cadence.     He  married  a  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Alton,  of  that  Ilk,  by  whom  he  had 
three  sons  and  one   daughter,   who,    with 
their  families,  all  died,  excepting  his  eldest 
son,     John.      Sir    James  was,  in     1704, 
created    a    baronet    by    Queen  Anne,   by 
patent  to  him  and  his  heirs  whomsoever ; 
and  dying  soon  thereafter  was  succeeded  by 
his  only  son.  Sir  John  Wemyss,  of  Bogie, 
who  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Lockhart.  advocate,  by  whom  he  left  one 
son.    Sir  James  Wemyss,  of  Bogie,  who, 
being  no  economist,    found    himself,    not 
many  years  after  his  succession,  in  such 
diflSculties  as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
parting  with  the  family  estate  which  had 
been  handed  down  to  him  loaded  with  debt. 
He  accordingly  sold  it,  and  retired  to  his 
house    in    Kirkcaldy,     where     he    died    a 
bachelor  a  few  years   afterwards.     Upon 
that  event  the  representation  in  the  male 
line  devolved  on  the  descendants  of  Henry 
Wemyss,  third  son  of  James,  and  grandson 
of  Sir  James  Wemyss.  the  first  of  Bogie, 
the  eldest  surviving  of  whom  was  the  aev. 
James  Wemyss,  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Burntisland,  his  great-grandson,  who  mar- 
ried ChristiftQ,  daughter  of  Samuel  Chiurt«rii» 
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B*].,  SolieitncofCustomiforScotUnil  By 
tturt  Wjr  be  left  Mvanlddsagliten  and  one 
•on,  Nir  Jamea  Wemysa,  the  javmrnt  baniiiet, 
irho  VM  aerveol  hrir  to  the  baronetcy  on  the 
dcftth  of  hia  father. 

WEMYMS,  H\r  Jaueb,  of  BoRie,  kuc- 
Ceeiled  to  t)ie  liaroDetcy  of  Nova  Scotia  on 
the  dembe  uf  hie  Father  in  1821. 

WILKIE,  Sir  David,  a  CL-Iebrat«l  Scot- 
tinh  painter,  vae  bora  in  the  parish  of  Cults, 
Fifealiire,  on  the  18th  Kuvcmber  17^.  He 
VM  the  thiiri  win  of  the  Rev.  David  Wilkie, 
iniiuBter  of  Cultfl.  Having  very  early  dis- 
played bis  ability  fnr  drawing,  hia  lather 
WDt  him  in  179U  to  the  TniBtees'  AcMletny 
in  Edinburgh.  In  1803  he  won  the  fi™t 
premium  for  [laiuting  in  the  Academy,  and 
leturned  home  in  tlie  fuUowiiif  year.  He 
now  earned  hia  living-  by  ptimting  emal] 
portraitK,  and  be  hod  mode  great  progress 
in  the  iiracticfl  of  painting.  He  went  to 
LodJdd  in  1804,  and  lived  for  BOme  time 
tmuotieed  ;  but  his  "VillKRe  Politicianii," 
•ihibited  in  1806.  laid  tlie  foundation  of  his 
reputation.  His  "Blind  Fiddler"  exhibited 
in  the  following  year  as  one  of  bis  maeter- 
pjecea.  He  was  elected  an  associate  of  the 
ttoyal  Academy  in  1800,  and  a  member  in 
1811.  In  lS2ti  be  went  to  Rome,  and  npenb 
three  yean  in  visitine  Italy  and  Sjiain. 
Wilkie  HU  knighted  in  IXSQ.  In  1S40  he 
■et  out  un  a  tour  to  the  Eust,  painljtd  the 
portrait  of  the  young  Sultan  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  died  on  bis  way  home  in  the 
8tr^tB0fGibraltarinl84L  W'ilkie's  works 
aie  very  numerouo.  They  ore  well  known 
from  engravingik  Tho  two  already  men- 
tioned and  his  "Chelsea  Pensiunent "  are 
perhaps  the  tineet  of  his  works.  Thomas, 
Eari  of  Kellie,  sat  to  him  fur  his  lurtrait, 
and  it  was  placed  in  the  county  room  at 
Cupar. 

Wirs3N,  Robert,  was  bnm  in  the 
parish  of  CambeH.  Having  received  a 
classical  education  he  stinlied  for  the  medi- 
cal prof  »ision,  anil  practiMHl  for  some  time 
in  St  Andrews.  Being  of  a  lilcrarj'  turn 
be  has  contributed  many  piece*  uf  descrip- 
tive  verse  to  the  neriodicals.  In  18.5G  he 
published  a  dundecjino  volume  of  "  Puems" 
atBuston,  tlnitvd  Statics.  Hisotheritubli- 
oations  are  a  small  volume  on  "  Tho  Social 
Condition  of  Vrance,"  "  Lectures  on  the 
Game  Laws,"  and  several  brufhiirtt  on 
iubjects  of  a  socio-poUtical  nature.  He 
mided  eouie  time  at  Abcrdour.  and  has  at 
difierent  periods  shown  an  able  and  active 
intereM  in  the  poli^cal  movements  in  tbe 

WILSON,  the   Rigbt  Rev.   William 

Soot,  Bishop  of  Glasgow  and  Galloway, 
was  bom  at  Pittenweem  about  the  year 
1S08.     His  Father  was  a  pious  and  indefati- 

Eable  clergyman,  and  hia  son  did  not  dis- 

iDonitions  to  be  forgotten.  Under  tbe 
insiwctiun  of  his  parents  he  grew  in  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  evincing  much  amiability 
and  talents  of  a  respectable  order.  lu  the 
year  1821  be  was  sent  to  be  educated  by  the 


late  Rev.  John  Murdooh,  at  Keith,  Banff- 
shire, where  the  most  of  tbe  Episcopal 
candidates  for  bijy  orders  then  received  all 
their  lore.  He  was  nine  or  tan  yean  in  Mr 
Murdoch's  family,  and  was  a  great  Favourite. 
Bishop  JoUy,  when  be  came  on  hia  annual 
visitations,  was  particularly  fond  of  him, 
and  tocik  great  delight  in  hearing  of  his  sage 
deme.inour,  which  Mr  Murdoch  was  From 
time  to  time  so  proud  to  boast  of.  When 
a  boy  at  Keith  be  always  accompanied 
Bishop  Jolly  on  his  rounds  through  his 
small  diocese.  Mr  Wilson  afterwards  went 
to  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  and  then  to 
tbe  Pnntonian  Tbeolotiical  HaU  in  Edin- 
burgh, prrxided  over  by  Primus  Jame« 
Walker  and  Bishop  RusselL  He  then  went 
as  a  tutor  to  some  Fomilitn  in  Leith  and 
Fortrfixv.  AFterwardiL  when  he  was  of 
0^,  Bishop  Low  ordained  him  in  St 
John's,  Pittenweem,  in  182T,  to  assint  aa 
Deacon  in  Inverness-shire,  From  which  be 
went  to  Ayr  to  gather  the  i&embers  of  the 
church  in  that  town  and  environs.  He 
wroui;ht  hard  for  many  years,  not  receiving 
more  than  1^  yearly  as  stipend  ;  but  he  baa 
raised  a  large  pUin  chapel  wheivio  most  uf 
tbe  county  Families  asaemble  for  worahip. 
Summer  visitors  crowd  to  it  during  the 
bathing  seBsnn,  and  now  it  is  in  a  most  pros- 
iierous  condition.  Mr  Wilson  had  tbrea 
Drothers  and  two  sisters.  David,  theeldest. 
went  out  to  India,  and  made  a  fortune,  and 
retumed  and  bought  the  estate  of  Inchrya. 
He  died  there  sudilenlj;  in  1862.  Jamea 
also  went  abroad,  and  Wing  equally  success- 
ful returned  to  bis  native  county,  and 
bought  a  property  in  KinroBS-shire,  which 
the  Bishop  on  his  brother's  decease  succeeded 
to  as  well  as  Inchrye,  The  office  of  Synod 
Clerk  in  the  Diocese  of  Glasgow  and  Gallo- 
way was  long  satisfactorily  iilleil  bytheliev. 
Mr  Wilson,  and  after  the  demiaeot  thoanu- 
able  W.  Wade,  of  Paisley,  by  whose  laborious 
exertions  the  church  there  was  built,  he 
succeeded  to  the  Deanship.  Bishop  Trower 
"lis  See  in  18.'J9  the  suffrages  of 
n  Dean  Wilson,  and  he 
ited  Bishop  of  Glasgow 
and  Galloway.  As  successor  to  two  such 
men  as  Bishops  Rumell  and  Trower  Bishop 
Wilson  had  a  tdnce  tn  GU  as  difHcult  as  it  u 
honourable.  Ha  broutjht  to  bis  task, 
however,  the  ripe  eKpenonc«  guned  in  a 
long  and  faithfol  exercise  of  the  second 
order  of  the  (.'hrislian  ministry.  To  a  loyal 
and  ictloiis  interest  Bishoji  Wilson  unites  a 
thoroughly  accurals  knowledge  of  its  posi- 
lion  and  wants,  and  a  )irudence  equal  to  bii 
knowleiige.  His  reverence  is  one  of  those 
tried  men  who  an  peculiarly  valuable  to  the 
church  in  troublous  times,  and  his  value  will 
he  proveil  as  time  iiasses  on. 

WISHART.  Gktege.  was  the  son  of  a 
luntry  gentleman,  tlia  Liurd  of  Pittarrow, 
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the  ecclefliastical  authorities  and  condemned 
as  a  heretic  on  account  of  the  denunciations 
of  the  worship  paid  to  the  Virjjin.  He  then 
went  abroad  and  spent  some  time  in  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland.  On  his  return,  he 
entered  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  diligently  prosecuted  his  own 
studies,  and  faithfully  superintended  the 
studies  of  others.  In  1543  Wishart  returned 
to  Scotland,  and  preached  with  great 
earnestness  and  success  in  Montrose  and 
Dundee.  In  consequence  of  the  opposition 
of  the  Romish  party  he  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  from  Dundee,  and  proceeding  to 
the  west  country,  preached  to  great  multi- 
tudes in  Asrrshire.  He  was  afterwards  con- 
fined, on  account  of  his  reformed  doctrines, 
in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  after- 
warrls  transferred  to  that  of  St  Andrews. 
Eighteen  charges  were  brought  against  him 
relating  to  the  numlwr  of  the  sacraments, 
auricular  confea«»ion,  extreme  unction, 
prayer  to  saints,  the  marriage  ofpriests,  and 
other  dogmas  of  the  Romish  Church,  and 
though  he  made  a  vigorous  and  impressive 
defence,  he  was,  of  course,  found  guilty, 
and  condemned  to  be  burned.  Wishart 
bore  his  agonizing  sufferings  with  great 
fortitude,  and  died  expressing  his  confident 
hope  of  a  reward  in  heaven.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  public  indignation, 
excited  by  his  execution,  contributed  to 
hasten  both  the  death  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  his 
fudge,  and  the  downfall  of  Popery  in  Scot- 
land. Evidence  has  been  adduceil,  however, 
from  the  State  Paper  Office,  to  prove  that 
Wishart  was  a  party  to  a  plot  against  the 
Cardinid's  life,  which  deprives  Wishart  of 
the  honour  of  martjrrdom. 

WOOD,  The  Family  op.— The  name  of 
Wood  occurs  at  an  early  period  in  the  Scot- 
tish annals.  William  de  Bosco  was  Can- 
cellarius  Regis,  and  is  mentioned  from  1170 
to  1246.  The  Woods  of  Craig  in  Angus,  of 
Bonyton  in  the  same  county,  and  of  Golpny 
in  Aberdeen,  were  all  of  them  ancient 
families,  probably  springing  from  one  com- 
mon stock.  The  Woods  of  Largo,  the  only 
branch  belonging  to  the  county  of  Fife, 
were  founded  by  Admiral  Sir  Andrew  Wood, 
the  first  Laird  of  Largo.  (See  separate 
article.)  His  children  were — Andrew,  who 
succeeded  him,  and  Alexander,  vicar  of 
North  Berwick  and  of  Largo,  who,  in  1560, 
had  **  The  Grange  "  from  the  Nuns  of  North 
Berwick,  in  pledge  for  a  sum  of  £1000  lent 
by  him,  which  was  spent  in  repairing  the 
injury  done  to  the  convent  by  tne  English. 
In  1565  he  received  an  absolute  charter  to 
these  lands^  and  in  1572  a  charter  of  Earls- 
ferry  and  its  harbour.  He  married,  after 
1548,  Elizabeth  Crichton,  widow  of  Diah- 
ington  of  Ardross,  and  died  in  1592,  leaving 
no  legitimate  issue.  Besides  these  sons. 
Sir  Andrew  had  also  Robert,  and  possibly 
James  and  Henry,  and  adaughter, Catherine, 
married  to  Alexander  Spens,  some  say  of 
Lathallan,  and  others  of  Wormiston.  An- 
drew Wood,  the  second  Laird  of  Largo,  held 
in  the  favour  of  James  V.  the  same  place 
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which  his  father  had  occupied  in  that  of 
James  IV.  In  1626,  when  the  monarch 
was  fifteen  years  old,  he  granted  to  him  by 
charter  the  lands  of  East  Drr.n,  in  Fife.  In 
1528,  on  the  forfeiture  of  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
he  received  a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Ballen- 
daiig  and  Dnimshed,  in  the  regality  of 
Kirriemuir,  and  also  the  half  of  the  Kind's 
lands  of  Shiremuir.  In  1537  we  find  him 
in  possession  of  the  half  of  Lingo,  ami  in 
1538,  on  the  forfeiture  of  Lord  Glammis,  he 
received  a  grant  of  the  Island  of  Inchkeith, 
"  lying  in  our  sea,  overagainst  our  burgh  of 
Kmghom,"  on  condition  of  delivering 
twenty-four  rabbits  yearly  at  the  feast  of 
the  circumcision.  In  1541  he  has  a  new 
charter  of  Norther  Fawfield  and  Frostleyis, 
in  which  these  lands  are  said  to  have 
formerly  belonged  to  David  Myrton,  of 
Cambo.  On  the  16th  of  June  1542  he  re- 
ceived a  new  charter  of  the  lands  of  Largo, 
Hallhill,  and  Monturpie,  (Montripple), 
Fawfield,  Frostleyis,  ann  Inchkeith,  all  by  a 
new  tenure,  incorporated  with  the  lands  of 
Largo  into  a  barony.  xVt  the  close  of  the 
same  year  he  was  one  of  those  present  at  the 
melancholy  death  of  James  V.  at  Falkland. 
In  1546  he  acquired  the  lands  of  Balbrekio 
from  James,  son  of  John  Douglas,  of  Bal- 
brekie,  in  payment  for  money  advanced  by 
him.  In  1547  be  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Pinkie  ;  and  in  1564  ne  received,  in 
return  for  his  faithful  services,  a  new  grant 
of  the  half  of  Shiremuir.  In  1566  he  pur- 
chased fn>m  the  Earl  of  Rothes  the  lanas  of 
Ballingall  and  Pitgeddie,  in  the  barony  of 
Leslie,  which  were  settled  on  his  third  son, 
James.  Andrew  Wood  was  twice  married ; 
first,  c.  1528,  to  Alison  Home,  daughter  of 
Home  of  Unthank  ;  and  secondly,  before 
1573,  to  Dame  Jean  Forman  Lady  Reliie. 
He  died  in  1579.  By  his  first  wife  he  had 
Andrew ;  John,  of  Tullydavie,  to  whom  we 
have  given  a  sepai-ate  article;  James,  the 
ancestor  of  the  Woods  of  Lambieletham  and 
Grange ;  William ;  Arthur,  of  Gatesyde  ( who 
had  two  children,  Robert  and  Agnes) ;  and 
Elizabeth,  who  married  William  Bruce  of 
f^rlbhalL  Thomas,  the  father  of  John 
Wood,  who  built  the  hospital  at  Largo,  was 
probably  his  youngest  son.  See  John 
Wood.  Andrew  Wood,  son  of  the  last, 
died  a  few  days  before  his  father,  so  that  he 
was  never  Laird  of  Largo.  In  1556  he  re- 
ceived a  royal  charter  confirming  a  grant  to 
him  by  his  father  of  the  lands  of  Balbrekie. 
In  the  same  year  he  married  Giles  or 
Egidia  Gourlay,  who  survived  him.  His 
children  were  Andrew  ;  Robert  (who  had  a 
daughter,  Helen) ;  and  Helen,  who  perhaps 
married  Patrick  Learmonth  of  Callange. 
Andrew  Wood  of  Largo,  the  third  laird, 
was  made  coroner  of  Fife  in  1582.  This 
office  had  formerly  been  held  by  Michad 
Balfour  of  Burlie,  but  was  given  to  Wood 
because  Michael  Balfour,  grandson  of  the 
former,  and  son  of  James  Balfour,  of  Pitten- 
dreich,  was  incapable  of  holding  it,  by 
reason  of  the  forftdtnre  of  his  rather  on 
aooount  of  bis  ooncem  in  the  murder  of 
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Damlay .     Andrew  Wood  wae  also  Comp-  Balhnude,  near  Perth,  in  1695  uid  1698  u 

boiler  (computor  roluionim)  from  1581  to  chftmberlain  to  ThomM  Hay,  of  Balhousio, 

1G87;  and  on  his  reaigninf;  that  offiue  be  afterwards  Viacount  Dupplin,  and  although 

was  found  to  have  spent,  iu  beaiina  Che  there  ia  do  proof  of  Che  relatiooahip  be  ma; 

vxpenaefl  of  the  royal  house,  nearly  seven  have   heen   a  relative  of  Andrew    Wood, 

tliDUsaiid  pounds  out  of  his  own  means,  for  Car  of  Largo.      Hs  died  in  1790,  leaving 

seven  thousand  merlm  of    wbich    he  had  Chrcesoiu.    The  eldeat,  Itolwrt,  was  Under- 

bnrdened  the  estate  of  Lar^".     This  is  ack-  Secretory  of  Stale  for  Scotland  during  tha 

nowledt^  in  a  letter  under  the  great  seal,  t^ecretaryship  of    the    Earl  of    Roxburgh, 

■  ■  '                                ..  .1    .                          .  -.1.       1        "j^^  claimed  kiodrei'      '^    ' 
He  Robert  Wood  v 

Andrew  and  his  heirs  shall  have  Eull  power  burgeas  of  Perth   in  1G7H  as   servitor    of 

to  hold  the  barony  ot  Largo,  notwithstand-  Henry  Ker,   brother  of  the  Earl  of  Roi- 

ina  at  ita   being  thus  once  pledged."     In  burgh.     The  second  surviving  son  of  the 

USIhehasachaiterufnuvodamusofShire-  Rev.  Alexander  Wood  was  William,  who 

tnuir ;  and  in  lii94  ai.d  16%  he  has  new  in  1695  was  uuule  burgEes  of  Perth,  whence 

rfiarters  to  the  barony  of  Largo,  compre-  he  removed  to  Paisley,  and  finally  settled  in 

bending  Lai};o,  the  Cotelands.  and  Mylne-  Glasgon.       He  is  mentioned   in   Carlyle'a 

lands,  the  Mvlnetoun  and  Seatoun  ;  HaUiill  Aut<>bioffraph;,  p.  105.     The  third  son  WM 

and     Muutnpple  ;     Fawfiehts,    Frostleyis,  Mark,  wlio  settled  in  Perth,  where  ho  was 

Brewerslands  ;  Inehkeith  ;  Balbreky,    Bal-  apprenticed  in  1698,  and  became  a  burgeas 

breky     Mill,     Auldhall,     and    Hhiremuir.  in  1705.     The  children  <if  William  Wood, 

He  tnatried  Elizabeth    I.nndy,   hy  whom  of  Nether  Galluwhill   Renfrew,  were  John, 

be    bad    Andrew;    John  (who    had    three  Governor  of  the  Isle  of   Mac,    who  died 

■nns  —  Robert,     Andrew,     and      John) ;  without  male  issue ;    Andrew,    Rector  oi 

William,    Lilian,    leabclla.,    and   Christina.  Darlington,  and  chaplain  to  the  King,  who 

The  peciinia.ry    difficulties    in    which    the  died     unmarried ;     William,     captain     in 

lamily  was   placed  cnmfielleJ    at  last  the  the  army,    who    married   Lady  Catherine 

sale  M  the  estaCes.    Preriouily  to  the  sale,  Coebrane,     only     daughter    of    Thomas, 

Andrew  Wood,  of  Lareo,  with  cuneent  of  aiiitb  Earl  of  Dundoiulil,   and   bod   one 

bis    eldest    son,    Andrew,     granted     four  daughter,     Mary,    who     muried     Robert 

ehattoTB,  which  all  receivdl  royal  cunGrmu-  Buyle,  of  Sheltleston,  and  had  issue ;  Alex, 

tiod.    The  first,  dated  I<JU7,  was  in  favour  ander,    who    died    young ;   and    several 

of  bis  second  son,  John,   granting  him  on  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  a  ganOe- 

annuity  of  two  cbaldeis  of  barley  from  the  man  of  the  name    of    Blair,   and  had    a 

lands  of  Largo.    The  other  three,  bearing  daughter   who    became    Lady   Kinfauna. 

the  common  date  of  1610,  are  in  favour  id  Mark    Wood,    of     Perth,    married    Jean 

his  dauglitera,  granting  to  each  of  Chem  a  Men»T,  of  PotterhilL     Hu  childreu  were — 

third    iiart    of    the    lands    of     Shiremuic,  Alexander,  of  Burncroft;  Tbomaa.whodied 

Norther  Fawfields,  and  Over  Cum  merloods.  young;  and  Robert,  a  phjsiciau  in  Periii, 

Hedied soon  sIUt.  but  theexactdate  isDot  to    whom     we    shall    return.      Alexander 

ascertained.        Andrew     Wood,      fiar     oE  Wood,^of  Bumcroft,  who  became  heir  and 

Largo,  never  entered  into  poast-asion  of  the  linealrepiesentativeuf  the  Governor  of  Man, 

eatale,  which  was  siild  in  his  father's  life-  married  Jean,  daughter  of  R.  Ramsav,  ot 

time.    He  marrieil  Joan  Drummond,  second  Dundee,  and  died  in  177&    Hts  children 

daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Madderty,  and  were  8ir  Mark   Wood,    of    Gattonspark  ; 

appeam  to   have   attached  himself  to  the  Sir  George  Hay  Wood,  of  Ottombaw  Park  ; 

court  now  rcmovi-H  to  Londi.n  ;  and  pro-  Sir  James  AHioll  Wood,  and  other  children 

bably  this  course  of  life  tended  to  increase  who  died  unmarried  or  without  male  issue, 

the  encumbrances  of  the  family.     In  1632  Of  these  three  sons  Sir  Jamw  di»l  uamar- 

he  became  burgeas  of  Perth,  ami  in  1C35  be  ried  ;  ."^ir  Mark  married  Rachel  Dashwood, 

procured  the  name  honour  tor  bis  servant  or  and    died    in    1829,    leaving    a    daughter, 

»pprenCice,Andrewl>rumaiood,naturalBon  Rachel,  married  to.W.    J.  Lockwood,   of 

of  Lord  Mad.lerty.     Andrew  Wood  had  no  Dews  HbII,  and  a  son,  Sir  Mark  Wood, 

issue,  and  with  him  terminated  the  direct  who  married   Eliia   Newton,    of    Standon 

line  of  Che  family.     In  1776  His  Eicrflency  Hall  and  di«l  without  issue  in  1837,  thu* 

John  Wood,  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  openmg  the  Hucc«sion  to  his  cousin.     Sir 

obtained    matriculation    in    the     Herald'a  George     Hay     Wood     married      France* 

Othce  of  the  arms  of  Wood,  of  I,argo,  as  Remington,  of  Bartunend  House,  and  died 

chief  of  the  name.     He  traced  his  descent  in  1H24.     His  children  were  George,  late  of 

from  the  Rev.  Alexander  Wood,  an  Enis-  Ottershaw  and  Potterspark.  now  of  Cbil- 

conal  clergyman,  outed  about  1690.     This  down,  bom  1814  (who  on  the  death  of  hU 

Aleiander  is  -aid  to  have  married  a  daughter  cousin,  Sir  Mark  Wood,  claimed  to  be  heir 

of  the  liev.  Richard  lirown,  of  Solton.  who  male  and   representative   of  the  family  of 

Main  marrieil  adaughter  of  the  Rev.  RolK-rt  Wood   of  Lwgo.  and  was  so  matriculated  in 

Ker,  of  Haddington,  who  was  a  son  of  the  the     Herald's    College) :     Frances     Mary, 

Kev.  John  Ker  of  Halt  Preston,  who  was  a  married  in  1831  to  the  Rev.  Horatio  Mon- 

Bon  of  Ker,  of  Fawdon  Side,  by  his  second  tague  ;  and  Georeina,  married  in  1836  to 

wile,  the  widow  of  John  Knox,     -niis  Rev.  Lord  Geofge   Paulet.     We  return  now  to 

Aleiandw  Wood  was  cartkinly  lending  at  Robert  Wood,  physician  in  Perth,  youngest 
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■on  of  Mark  Wood,  who  nuuried  Anne, 
dMgbler  of  James  Smith,  of  Aitbairney, 
Hw  ohilclren  were— James,  of  Keithock  ; 
William,  father  of  Jamee  and  of  Mra 
CoUiiUiThomaa,alieuteiiaiit-coloDe1;  and  & 
daughter  married  to  Martin  Lindsay,  of 


Woods  at  Larxo  probably  connected  with 
the  lairdi  of  Lef^  The  fint  of  whom  we 
have  to  mentioa  la  "Andrew  Wood  in  the 
Kirfcton  ol  Lar^,"  who  atylea  the  then 
l^rd  "hia  master."  He  died  in  1581,  leas- 
ing two  >OQS,  Aadniw  and  Aleiander,  "  in 
the  Kirkton.''  The  latter  marri^  Helen 
Swayna,  and  died  in  159.%,  leaving  four 
dau^tsra.  Andrew  Wood,  the  other  son, 
became  laird  of  Stravithie,  and  was  twice 
married — first  to  Margaret  Slonypenny,  who 
died  in  1597,  and  secondly  to  Janet  Dud- 
dingston,  who  sitrvlved  him.  He  died  in 
1610,  leaving  Andrew,  Second  laird  of 
StraTithie  ;  Helen,  who  morritxl  Andrew 
Stevenson,  burgess  of  Pittenweem  j  and  pro- 
bably James,  who  married  Catbenne  Grep;, 
had  in  1593  a  charter  to  some  property  id 
Pittenweem,  and  died  before  159S.  It  is 
well  to  mention  that  about  the  time  when 
Admiral  Sir  Andrew  Wood  receivHl  the 
estate  of  Largo  there  wan  another  Andrew 
Wood  styled  "  bosliarius  Camerae  Kogis," 
or  "doorkeeper  of  the  king's  cbainber," 
who  in  1488  receiied  royal  letters,  granting 
to  him  the  lands  of  Bnllngno,  It  was  pro- 
bably the  same  individual  who  in  1491 
parehased  the  lands  of  Estbill,  in  tbe  county 
of  Perth,  and  is  in  the  charter  styled 
**  diledo  familiaTi  armigfro  Andreae  Wood 
tie  Blairtown,  hottiario  cameriK  tiuteme." 
He  seems  to  have  been  ancestor  of  the 
Woods  uf  Balbigno,  and  has  sometimes 
been  oonfoundud  with  the  AdmiraL  We 
now  turn  to  the  Woods,  of  Grange,  who 
spring  from  James,  thint  son  oE  the  second 
laiid  of  Largo,  who  in  1566  purchased 
Grange  from  his  brother,  John  Wood,  of 
Tullydavie,  who  had  bouRht  it  from  his 
uncle,  Alexander.  In  1585  he  acriuired 
from  Alexander  Hay,  Clerk  Register,  the 
htH  of  the  lands  of  Balrymont  Weater. 
In  1591  he  receives  a  charter  to  one- 
third  of  the  lands  and  mylne  of  Lamliie- 
Istbam,  which  bad  formerly  belonged  to 
Andrew  Limily,  brother  of  the  laird  of 
Landy,  as  well  to  another  third  which  hail 
been  acquired  b;  him;  and  in  15^3  he  has  a 
charter  to  the  Newmylne,  near  8t  AnJrews. 
Hemarried,cl56G,  Janet  BalFour,  daughter 
of  David  Balfour,  of  Bur){hlie.  and  Anna' 
Forrester,  by  whom  he  had  Thomas,  wbi 
predsoeased  bis  father ;  Alexander,  hi: 
heir  ;  William,  to  whom  we  return  ;  James, 
who  died  unmarried  in  1597  ;  Helen,  Mb 
garet,  and  Christian.  James  Wood  died 
159t1.  Alexander  Wood,  of  Grange  and 
Ldmbieletham,  inherit«d  from  his  father, 
beaidaa  these  lands,  the  Newmylne,  Balry. 
mont  Wester,  Gawstoun,  Gallong,  and 
Clnny,  in  the  barony  of  Pittencrieff  j  half 
lbs  Uuids  of  Loohtown,  in  the  barony  of 
JCippo;  Montnrpie  and  the  third  part  of 
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II  several  tene- 
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Elizabeth  fourth  daughter  of  !^  Dayiil 
Wemysa,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  and  died 
in  IGOG.  James  Wood,  of  Grange  and 
Lambieletliam,  was  a  minor  at  his  father's 
death,  and  his  uncle  William  was  hia  tutor. 
He  appears  to  have  sold  Lambielethain, 
BeFore  1638  he  married  Margaret  Mmiro, 
and  in  1G47  he  married  Catherine  Pitcaim, 
from  the  parish  of  Falkland.  He  wwi 
plundered  bya  troop  of  Cromweirs  horse  then 
qnsrtered  at  ButntiBUnd,  and  died  in  1669^ 
bein^  buried  the  next  day  for  fear  of  tbs 
creditors  arrestingtba  corpse.  Hiscbildren 
were  James,  his  heir,  Flizabctb,  and 
Catherine,  who,  in  1640,  married  C^>taiii 
"■  ■  innl.  James  Wood,  of  Grange 
Will.,  Ill  1644,  married  Elizabeth,  sistar  of 
SirWilliamNiabet,DflheDean.  InlMSh* 
was  RutemBst«  in  Prince  Charles'  Life 
Guard,  and  levied  a  troop  of  horse,  forwhidi 
service  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in 
The  estate  of  Gran^ 


bom  in  1657  ;  but  nothing  m 
this  branch  of  the  family.  William  Wood, 
second  son  of  the  litst  Laird  of  Grange,  who 
died  in  1606,  appears  to  hare  bad  several 
children.  Two  of  them,  Andrew'and  David, 
settleii  in  Earlaferry,  and  were  magistrates 
in  that  burgh.  The  third,  James,  resided 
in  Elie.  He  appears  in  165*;  as  witness, 
along  with  Lundie  oF  Strathairly,  and  Lind- 
say of  the  Mount,  at  the  baptism  oF  the  son 
of  William  Lundie,  in  Lundie  Mill.  This 
James  Wood  seems  to  have  had  thres 
children,  William  ;  John,  who  married 
E!apethHendBreon;and  Margaret  WUliam 
Wood  rwideii  in  EarUf  crry  in  a  house  which 
even  at  tbe  present  day  bears  thu  mark  of 
having  been  superior  to  its  neiehboun.  Hs 
was  twice  married  :  fimt,  to  Elsjwtb  Smith, 
and  secondlv,  to  Janet  Wilson  in  Elio  in 
1708.  His  children  were  John,  bom  24th 
March  1692  :  Catherine,  bum  1695,  who 
married  Patrick  Cowie  ;  and  Ann.  Job* 
Wood  was  entered  at  Drumeldris  School  as 
a  buraar  in  1705,  was  inFeft  in  his  rstber's 
house  in  1720,  and  wae  baiUie  of  Earlsfern 
in  1722  and  1725.  He  married,  in  1721, 
Ann,  daughter  of  James  Caivtairs,  tenant 
in  KincraJgden,  by  whom  he  had  James, 
bora  1721  ;  William,  bom  17^3  ;  and  John, 
bom  1738,  to  each  of  whom  we  shall  retum  ; 


wards  of  Kilmany,      James.  Cbj 


marrieii^in  1746,  Morr, 


daughter  of  Alexander  Chalmer, 
children  were  Alexander,  bom  17uu  :  aou 
Anna,  bom  1767.  who  married  Waltw 
Wood,  merchant  in  Elsineur,  and  whan 
Bon  we  shall  have  to  mention  immediately. 
Aleiander  Wood,  merchant  in  Elie,  mairisd, 
in  1780,  A"",  dangbtw  ef  1)m  B«v.  J(An 
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■e  tha  Rev.  tValter  Wood,  Eiie,  »nii  Altx- 
■lid«  Wood,  M.D.,  EdinbuTuh.  WilUam 
Wood,  the  aecoud  ann  of  John  Wood  and 
Ann  CantauB,  muried,  m  1775,  Add, 
daughter  of  Patrick  Ch&Iinen.  HiuchildrGn 
ynrv  John ;  Patrick,  to  whom  wb  have  given 
a  uparaCe  article  j  Walter,  who  tnorried 
Miw  Denniston  nnd  died  without  iuue : 
Anna  Marr,  and  Helen.  John  Wood  mar- 
ried Miss  Dennistnti,  and  is  reijmstntcd  by 
hifl  eldest  son  William,  merchant  m  New 
York.  John  Wood,  third  Bonof  John  Wood 
and  Ann  Canttun.  married  Mary  Crook, 
daughter  uf  ■  West  India  merchanL  He 
bad  many  children,  moat  of  whom  died 
without  issue.  We  shall  oulj  notice  Henry 
Wood,  who  settled  Id  Edinbursb,  and  mar- 
ried Eliiabcth  WaJrond,  by  whom  he  had 
John  Stewart,  Alexander,  Henry,  William, 
•nd TheodDre.  JohnStewart Woixlmarried, 
fint,  Mai?  Ann  Buchauan,  and  second, 
CatharinePatenion  relict  of  Charles  Rocheid 
uF  Inverleith,  and  died  iul8()3,  leaving  issue 
bj  both  marriaijes. 

WOOD,  Sir  Andhbw,  of  Largo,  i 


lilteenth 


brsted  bkwttish  Admiral  of  thi 
centurr.  —  This  noted  ocean  warrior  is 
euierally  stated  to  have  been  bom  about 
tba  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  at  the 
old  Kirkton  of  Lm-ro.  The  only  evidence 
bearine  on  this  point,  however,  is  a  cbaiter 
in  his  favour  in  1490,  giving  tu  him  and  his 
wife  theCoteloads  slid  milna  lands  of  Largo, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Helen  Aniot, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  deceased  John 
Amot,  of  Laruo,  and  sjiouse  of  the  deceased 
Williain  Wood,  aud  which  were  resigned  by 
ber.  Such  a  charter  micht,  of  course,  fol- 
low on  a  purchase  of  these  lands  by  Sir 
Andrew  from  Helen  Wood,  hut  it  is  also 
possible  that  William  Wuod  and  Helen 
Amot  were  the  father  and  mother  of  the 
Admiral.  Sir  Andrew  may  have  been 
descended  from  the  Woods  of  Bonnyton  in 
Angus,  as  Aberciombie  says  he  wai. 
There  appean,  at  any  rate,  to  have  been 
some  acknowledged  at&nity  between  the 
families,  for  as  early  as  1511  there  is  the 
conGrmation  of  a  charter  by  Sir  Andrew 
Wood,  of  Largo,  in  favour  of  Walter 
Wood,  of  Bonnylon.  Sir  Andrew,  however, 
lived  m  Leilh,  as  in  1482  and  1487  he  is 
designed  in  charters  "  ComTiurrantiin  Leith." 
Id  14T0  he  gifted  a  house  in  Leith  to  Trinity 
College,  Edmburgh,  and  in  1503  he  mnrti- 
fied  to  the  Kirlc  of  La^o  the  rents  of  two 
tenemenU  in  Leith.  The  first  mentioned 
house  can  he  traced  in  the  Trinity  C-oUege 
records,  first  in  1558,  into  the  [ossession  of 
,   iiobert,   nbo  marri«I    Elizabeth 
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ondlyinto  the  hands  of  Thoni  , 
of  this  Robert,  who  succeeded  him  in  1573. 
But  in  1511  and  ISIB  James  Wood  baa 
charters  to  the  uune  bouse  ;  ti>»  first  time 
conjunctly  witb  bis  wife,  Janet  Uugy,  and 


jynees 
hither 


the  second  conjunctly  with  his  wife,  Agnei 
Gray.  Probably  he  was  another  son  ofthe 
Admiral's  older  than  Iiobert.  and  very  likely 
was  the  James  Wood  in  whose  ship  the 
Lyon  Herald  went  to  France  in  Septembac 
1514.  Perhaps  Mr  Henry  Wood  who,  in 
1497  has  a  presentation  to  the  Deanery  of 
lUatalrig  "  quhan  it  sal  happen  to  vak,'' 
was  another  sun  of  the  Admiral.  By  Jamea 
III.  Sir  Andrew  was  employed  in  sever^ 
warlike  and  diplomatic  missions  which  hs 
executed  with  fidelity  and  honour.  Hii 
genius  tor  naval  warfare  had  been  culti- 
vated by  his  frequent  encounters  with 
French,  Engliah,  and  Portuguese  pirates,  in 
defence  of  his  ships  and  merchandise,  as  a 
Leith  merchant  Inder.  Ue  possessed  sod 
commanded  two  armed  vessels  uf  about  3(X) 
tons  each,  called  the  May  Flower  and  the 
Yellow  CaraveL  With  these  he  made 
the  Dutch  aud  Uause  towns, 
thofie  days  the  Scottt  sent  wool 


...  ,  _ jalf  the  Scottish  ships 

'enerally  laden  Irum  Flanders  with 
cart-wheelaand  wheelbarrows.''  He  bravely 
attacked  and  repulsedasquailnjuof  English  . 
shijis  which  appeared  in  the  Firth  of  Forth 
in  1481,  and  the  same  year  gallantly  and 
successfully  defend  rd  Dumbarton  when 
besieged  by  the  fleet  of  Edward  IV.  Four 
years  before  this,  however,  Sir  Andrew 
appaaiB  to  have  obtained  letters  of  inteuda- 
tion,  conveying  to  him  the  King's  lands  of 
Largo,  to  ''  keep  the  King's  ship  in  repair, 
to  pdot  and  convey  the  Kmg  and  Queen  in 
visit  to  St  Adrian's  Chapel  in  the  Iste  of 
May."  James  III.  granted  Llm  as  Mastsr 
of  die  '■  Yellow  Kerval"  (Aleiauder,  Duka 
of  Albany,  being  then  Lord  High  Admiral), 
a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Larg-i,  and  the 
same  monan^,  on  ISth  March  14S2,  con- 
ferred on  him  for  his  eminent  services  by 
land  and  sea,  in  peace  and  in  war,  by 
another  charter  under  the  Great  Sealtobim 
and  his  heirs  in  fee  the  lands  and  village  of 
Largo.  He  also  knighted  him.  This  charter 
was  confirmed  by  James  IV.  in  1497.  Sir 
Andrew  Wood  is  famed  in  thehistoiy  of  his 
country  no  less  for  his  faithful  adherence  to 
his  sovereign  when  abandoned  by  his  nobles, 
than  for  his  courage  and  naval  skilL  Prior 
to  1487  he  appear*  to  have  entirely  given  up 
trading  as  a  merchant,  and  to  have  devoted 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  King.  Early 
in  1488  when  the  rebellious  nobles  had 
collected  an  army  and  marched  ugxin  the 
capital,  the  King  took  refuge  on  board  one 
of  Sir  Andreir  Wood's  ships,  then  anchored 
in  Leith  Roads,  and  crossing  over  to  Rfe, 
landed  there,  resolved  to  throw  himself  on 
his  northern  subjects  for  supiiort.  The 
ships  of  the  Admiral  bad  been  lyii%  at 
Leith  For  some  Ume  i>revious  to  svling  for 
Flanders,  and,  on  their  weighing  anchor,  a 
report  waa  spread  that  Jamn  had  fled  to 
the  low  countries.  Upon  this  the  malcon- 
tents "  seized  on  his  lu^age  and  furniture 
in  tbur  passive  (o  the  Foitb,  surprised  his 
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oastle  of  Dunbar,  furaiflhed  themselves  with 
arms  and  ammunitions  out  of  the  royal 
stores,  and  overran  the  three  Lothians  and  the 
Merse,  rifling  and  plundering  all  honest 
men.  **  James  speedily  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  well  appomted  force  of  30,000 
men^  and  re-croesing  the  Forth  in  April 
1488  he  marched  jiast  Stirling,  and  pitched 
his  standard  near  the  ancient  Castle  of 
Blackness.  He  soon,  however,  disbanded 
his  array,  on  account  of  a  pacification 
which  then  took  place ;  but  the  rebel  lords 
again  mustering  their  vassals,  he  was 
defeated  at  Sauchiebum  on  the  11th  of  the 
following  June,  and  the  unfortunate 
monarch,  on  riding  from  the  field,  fell  from 
his  horse,  and  was  stabbed  to  death  by  a 
pretended  priest  in  the  miller  s  cottage  at 
Beaton's  Mill,  a  hamlet  in  Bannockbum, 
into  which  he  had  been  carried  at  the  time 
he  was  endeavouring  to  make  his  way  across 
the  country  to  Sir  Andrew  Wood  at  Alloa, 
where  tbe  latter  was  cruising  with  his  two 
ships— the  May  Flower  and  Yellow  Caravel. 
On  the  right  bank  of  the  Forth  Sir  Andrew 
kept  several  of  his  boats  close  by  tbe  shore 
to  receive  the  King  if  the  tide  of  battle 
turned  against  him;  and  he  often  landed 
with  his  brothers,  John  and  Robert,  and  '*  a 
competent  number  of  men,  honing  to  share 
in  tiie  dangers  of  the  day,  but  no  such 
opportunity  occurred."  The  insurgent 
nobles  had  advanced  with  their  victorious 
army  to  Linlithgow,  and  a  re]K)rt  reached 
their  camp  that  while  sailing  up  and  down 
the  Forth  Sir  Andrew  Wood's  ships  had 
been  seen  taking  on  board  men  wounded  in 
the  battle,  and  there  was  good  reason  for 
believing  that  the  King,  whose  fate  was 
unknown,  having  effected  his  e8ca|>e,  was 
on  board  one  of  tnem.  This  occasioned  the 
insurgents  to  remove  their  camp  to  Leith. 
Thence  messengers  were  sent  to  Sir  Andrew, 
in  name  of  James,  Duke  of  Rothesav,  Prince 
of  Scotland,  the  King's  son  (whom  the 
insurgents  had  kept  with  them  and 
forced  to  act  against  his  father),  to 
enquire  if  this  was  the  case.  Sir  Andrew 
solemnly  declared  that  the  King  was  not 
with  him,  and  gave  the  mesHcngers  leave  to 
search  the  ships.  A  second  message  was 
sent  requesting  an  interview.  To  this  he 
agreed,  on  condition  that  the  Lords  Seton 
and  Fleming  should  remain  on  board  his 
ships  as  hostages  for  bis  safe  return.  On 
his  appearance  before  the  council,  and  being 
introduced  to  the  young  Prince  (J  ames  IV. ) 
he  is  said  to  have  wept  as  he  approached, 
timidly  askiuj?,  **  Sir,  are  you  my  father  ?  " 
**  No,''  said  oir  Andrew,  **  I  *am  not  your 
father,  but  his  faithful  servant,  and  the 
enemy  of  those  who  occasioned  his  down- 
fall." Again  he  was  asked  whether  the 
King  was  not  in  one  of  his  ships.  *  *  I  would 
to  heaven  he  were,"  was  the  reply,  **  for 
then  he  would  be  in  safety ;  then  I  could 
defend  him  from  the  traitors,  who,  I  fear, 
have  slain  him,  and  whom  I  hope  to  b^ 
rewarded  as  they  deserve."  He  toen  with- 
drew, just  in  time  to  save  the  lives  of  Uie 
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hostages,  whom  his  sailors  were  pre|>aring 
to  hang  at  the  yard-arm,  despairing  of  the 
return  of  the  Admiral.  Of  Sir  Andrew 
Wood's  interview  with  the  rebel  Lords, 
Lindsay  of  Pitscottie  has  given  a  graphic 
and  circumstantial  account,  and  although 
the  affecting  statement  that  the  ^oung  King, 
James  IV.,  mistook  him  for  his  father  has 
been  generally  received,  yet  is  this  likely  to 
have  Deen  the  case?  There  is  no  hint  in 
history  of  his  ever  having  been  excluded 
from  his  father's  company,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  interview  tlie  youthful  King  was  six- 
teen years  of  age,  and  must  (we  should  sup- 
pose) have  known  his  father's  personal  ap- 
pearance well.  Besides,  is  it  at  idl  probable 
that  he  could  have  been  misled  by  tiie  noble 
and  dignified  aspect  of  the  Admiral,  or  by 
any  fancied  resemblance  which  he  bore  to 
James  III.,  as  some  writers  assume  ?  We 
rather  think  not.  This  would  make  a  mere 
child  of  him,  though  then  a  young  man. 
The  insui^ent  nobles,  indignant  at  the  re- 
proof they  had  received  from  Sir  Andrew, 
summoned  all  the  skipfiers  of  Leith  to  their 
councils,  and  commanded  them  to  rig  and 
man  all  their  ships  to  subdue  Andrew  Wood ; 
but  their  answer  was,  that  t^n  of  their  best 
ships  would  not  be  able  to  cope  with  his 
tico.  Notwithstanding  these  angry  passages 
between  Sir  Andrew  and  the  nobles,  he 
appears  to  have  received  from  the  young 
King  the  same  marks  of  confidence  which 
had  been  bestowed  by  his  father.  Jainea 
III.  was  slain  in  June  1488,  and  on  the  27th 
of  July  in  the  same  year  a  charter  passed 
the  Great  Seal,  confirming  the  tormer 
charters  which  be  had  received,  and  ^pe- 
ciall^  quoting  at  length  the  charter  of  1482. 
During  the  next  year,  although  there  was  a 
truce  with  England,  English  pirate  ships 
infested  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  the  King 
applied  to  Sir  Andrew  Wood  to  rid  the 
country  of  this  annoyance,  recommending 
him  at  the  same  time  to  add  to  the  number 
of  his  vessels,  that  he  might  be  able  to  meet 
on  equal  terms  the  squadron  of  pirate  ships 
which  was  known  to  oe  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Firth.  "No,"  said  the  Adrau^,  "I  will 
have  only  ray  own  two,  the  Flower  and  the 
Yellow  Cara veL  "  And  so  he  dropped  down 
the  Firth,  sometime  in  the  early  summer  of 
1489,  ana  found  the  English  cruizing  off 
Dunbar.  He  immediately  engaged  them, 
and  after  an  obstinate  combat,  of  which  no 
record  has  been  preserved,  he  brought  the 
whole  fleet  as  prizes  into  the  roads  of  Leith. 
For  this  service  he  received  a  pension  of 
£20  from  the  fee  mails  of  Lai^o.  In  1490 
he  received  the  charter  idready  menUoned 
of  the  Cotelands  of  Lai*go.  which  api^ears, 
how^ever,  as  has  been  said  before,  to  have 
been  the  consequence  of  a  purchase  or  a 
private  gift,  and  not  of  the  royal  favour.  If 
we  are  to  believe  the  Scottish  historians, 
King  Henry  of  England,  although  in  the 
time  of  truce,  he  could  not  openly  attempt 
retaliation,  or  give  his  countenance  to 
hostiliti^j  took  care  to  let  it  be  understood 
that  nothing  would  be  more  grateful  to  him 
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than  tho  ilefeat  and  capture  of  Wood  ;  and  I 
Stephen  Bull,  an  enterpriBini;  nuMchant  aud 
ftfjaoian  of  LoadoD,  waa  eocouragvd  to  Rt 
outthreeveBEelB,mantU)db}' picked  nuu-inen, 
a  boily  of  croeabowg,  and  pikemrn,  with 
various  hnighta  who  roluntetired  their  Aer-  < 
rices.  With  these  he  sat  forth  in  the  month 
of  July  H9U,  inteadiQ);  to  intercept  Sit  | 
Andrew  on  his  return  voyage  from  Hiilland.  i 
whither  he  had  been  convoying  a  fleet  iit ! 
Scottish  merchantmen.  Then  ensued  that 
famous  naval  combat,  of  which  hieturians  i 
give  so  full  an  account,  and  wbicb  the  mtn-  ' 
strela  of  the  day  celebrated  throughout  all  ' 

Tlie  Bootaman  (ought  Uka  Uoni  bold,  I 


indenture  between  the  King  uid  %t 
Andrew,  by  which  the  latter  receivei  "  all 
and  haill  the  Mains  of  Dunbar  with  the 
keys  of  the  CmUs  ;"  and  in  the  fotlomng 
year  there  is  a  protection  granteil  to  him 
under  the  Friv^  Seal  "aguinst  all  cauan 
movit  ^tinnt  him  or  Elizabeth,  his  spouse, 
by  the  Kinif'H  Highness  or  any  other  par- 
son." What  the  canse  for  granting  thia 
protection  was  cannot  now  be  diacoverod. 
In  1603,  during  the  sitting  of  ParUamont, 
he  obtained  a  new  charter  to  himself  and  hii 
wife  of  the  lands  of  Largo  with  the  Cote- 
lands,  mylne  lands  and  brewlands  of  ^e 
patuitnui 
Lorea  oy  c —  ' — '^  ■- 

.      .._. luse  of  bit 

I  of  Dunbar  ai    . 

English  fli^t  and  army  came  by  saa  to 
besiege  and  take  it. '  No  notice  of  any 
'  such  expedition  is  to  be  found  in  the  pa^es 


As  a  mark  of  royal  favour,  Sir  Andrew  re- 
ceived a  charter  under  the  Great  Seal,  of 
date  the  18th  of  May  HHl, 
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quired  to  deliver  the  Castle  of 
tile  hands  of  Aii<1rew,  Bishop 
yean'  tack 


' buUd  a 


a^tle  a 


. <n  gates,  on  account  of  the  great  ser- 
vices done  and  lossts  sustained  by  the  said 
Andrew,  and  for  the  services  it  was  con- 
fidently hoped  he  would  yet  render;  and 
because  the  said  Anilrew  had,  at  great  per- 
aanal  eipense,  built  certain  houses  and  a 
fortalice  on  the  lands  of  Largo,  bp  the  handa 
of  Enpliihmen  eaptHrtd  bg  him,  with  the 
object  of  resisting  and  enpelling  pirates  who 
bad  often  invaded  the  kingdom  and  attacked 
the  lieges."  In  1494  Sir  Andrew  obtained 
the  lands  of  Norther  FawSclds  by  advanc- 
ing the  sum  of  £100  owing  by  Arthur 
Forbes  of  Uiren,  for  which  the  lands  had  been 
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charter,  confirming  two  charters  of  sale, 
granted  liy  William  Forbes,  of  Hires,  son  of 
Arthur  Forbes  ;  the  one  of  the  lands  of 
Prostleyis.  and  the  other  of  the  lands  of 
Norther  Fawfields.  And  finally,  in  ISll, 
there  is  a  further  charter  by  which  King 
James  confirms  the  ai^e  by  William  Forbes 
"to  an  honourable  man.  Andrew  Wood,  of 
Largo,  and  his  spouse,  of  my  lands  of 
Norther  Fawfields  anil  Frostleyls,  on 
account  of  a  certain  sum  of  mousy  giatui- 
t-iusly  and  wholly  discharged  for  nie  in  the 
time  of  my  great  eiigeney  and  urgent  neces- 
sity, by  the  hands  of  the  said  Andiew." 
Tn  a  similar  way  Sir  Andrew  seems  to  have 
acquired,  in  1B05,  the  dominical  lands  of 
Roesie,  in  liquidation  of  a  debt  due  to  him 
hy  David  Itussie  of  that  Ilk.  From  the 
tune  of  the  defeat  of  Stephen  Bull,  Sir  An- 
drew belli  a  place  very  ne»r  the  throne  ;  and 
his  wise  eouuBels,  esnecially  in  commercial 
matters,  were  much  listened  to  by  the  King. 
Under  bit  direction  measures  were  taken  fur 
building  a  Beet,  as  the  discovery  of  Amenca 
had  by  this  time  turned  the  attention  of  all 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  naval  affain. 
In  the  year  1500  there  is  a  notioe  of  an 


Moray.  

the  Mains  of  Dunbar.  Shortly  after, 
prolwbly  in  1504,  Hir  Andrew  Wood  waa 
employed  alnug  with  Bortcjn  in  command  of 
a  fleet  against  the  insurgent  chieftains  of 
the  Isles,  in  which  expedition  he  was  M 
usual  eminently  successfuL  Laying  siege 
to  the  strong  insular  f'lrtrera  of  Kemhure, 
after  an  obstinate  resistance  by  the 
Maclans  of  Gleneoe,  and  the  warriors  of 
Torquit  Maclaid,  he  succeeded  in  reducing 
it.  and  in  making  prisoner  Sir  Donald  Dhu. 
Soilinc!  up  the  Sound  of  Jurm,  the  Admiral 
sent  Sir  Donald  to  the  ancieut  castle  of 
Innes-Connel  in  Lochawe,  from  which, 
however.  Sir  Donald  escaped  three  yean 
subsequently.  On  his  return  Sir  Andrew 
acquired  some  additional  land  at  Laigo,  for 
in  1506  he  bos  a  charter  under  the  Great  Seal 
to  two  acres  which  fi^meriy  belonged  to 
John  Brown.  Meanwhile  the  Scottish 
navy  continued  to  flourish,  and  it  became 
the  King's  ilesire  to  possess  the  largest  and 
most  magnificent  ship  in  the  world.  Louis 
XII.,  of  France,  sent  him  shipbuildeiB  mu) 
two  large  vessels  as  models,  and  in  the  year 
1512  Jacques  Farette  Gnished  the  "  Great 
Michael,"  which  had  been  several  yean  in 
building  in  the  roy^  docks  at  Newhaven, 
then  named  "Our  Lady's  Port  of  Grace." 
Her  length  was  240  feet,  and  her  breadth  B6 
feet  to  the  water's  edge,  but  only  36  within. 
She  carried  35  guns  ami  300  small  artilleiy, 

besides  olficeni,  120  gnnnen,  and  lOOO 
soldiers.  Admiial  Sir  Andrew  Wood  was 
appointed  to  be  her  cajitain,  and  Barton  her 
lieutenant ;  hut  when  in  the  following  year 
King  Jainee  unwisely  resolved  to  commence 
hostilities  with  England,  the  fluet  of  thirteen 
great  ships,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
Ureal  Michorl,  was  put  under  the  commanil 
of  the  Ear!  of  Arran,  a  noblenian  of  no 
experience  in  naval  afiairs.  Instead  of 
obeying  the  orders  he  had  received  from  the 
King,  who,  with  the  object  irf  enoonraging 
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his  seamen,  embarked  in  the  Great  Michael, 
and  remained  on  board  till  they  bad  passea 
the  May,  Arran  conducted  the  fleet  to 
Garrickfe]*guB  which  he  stormed  and  pil- 
laged, retuminc:  to  Ayr  with  his  plunder. 
Incensed  by  such  conduct,  James  despatched 
Sir  Andrew  Wood  to  supercede  Arran  in 
the  command,  bat  before  the  experienced 
seaman  could  reach  the  coast  the  fleet  had 
again  sailed.  Some  doubt  hangs  over  the 
fate  of  this  armament.  Part  of  it  certainly 
reached  France,  whether  it  was  destined, 
but  the  Great  Michael  is  said  to  have  been 
lost  by  Arran  in  an  exploit  against  Bristol ; 
and  the  defeat  of  Flodden  intervening,  she 
was  robbed  of  her  equipage,  and  rotted  on 
the  coast  in  course  of  years.  While  King 
James  was  making  preparations  for  the  fatiu 
expedition  which  termmated  so  ruinously  at 
Flodden,  and  indeed  was  almost  ready  to  set 
out.  Sir  Andrew  Wood  resigned  his  lands 
into  his  hands,  and  received  a  new  charter, 
dated  2l8t  August  1513,  granting  to  him  and 
his  wife  "the  lands,  cotelands,  and  brew- 
lands  of  Largo  ;  the  lands  of  Fawfield  and 
Fn)stleyis  in  the  barony  of  Hires,  and  the 
lands  called  Brewerslands  united  into  a 
barony  for  ever ;  the  principal  messuage  to 
be  the  *  hall  wallis  ot  Largo."'  And  the 
charter  recites  anew  the  good  service  done 
by  the  said  Andrew  in  keeping  the  castle  of 
Dunbar  against  the  £nglish,and  the  buildings 
and  other  good  deeds  done  by  him.  After  the 
defeat  at  Flodden  Sir  Ancfrew  Wood  was 
sent  to  France  to  bring  the  Duke  of  Albany 
to  Scotland,  where  he  arrived  on  the  19tn 
of  Ma^  1515,  to  assume  the  Regency  during 
the  minority  of  James  V.  In  1526  the 
battle  of  Linlithgow  Bridge  occurred,  which 
resulted  from  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Earl  of  Lennox  to  rescue  the  young  King 
£rom  the  domination  of  the  Douglases.  Sir 
Andrew  was  sent  specially  to  protect 
Lennox,  but  he  arrived  only  in  time  to 
behold  the  unhappy  Earl  expiring  under  the 
sword  of  Sir  James  Hamilton  after  quarter 
had  been  asked  and  given.  Sir  Andrew, 
now  an  aged  man,  appears  soon  after  this  to 
have  retired  from  puulic  life,  and  to  have 
■pent  his  remaining  da3rs  in  his  Castle  of 
Larp^o,  where  he  kept  up  his  old  seafaring 
habits  b^  cutting  a  canal  from  his  house  to 
the  Pansh  Church,  along  which  he  was 
rowed  in  state  every  Sunday  in  an  eight- 
oared  barge.  The  traces  of  the  canal  are 
still  to  be  seen,  and  the  tree  to  which  the 
barge  used  to  be  moored  perished  only 
within  the  last  few  years.  Sir  Andrew 
lived  to  a  good  old  age.  He  is  described  by 
Mr  Tytler  as  "  a  brave  warrior  and  skilful 
naval  commander,  an  able  financialist,  inti- 
mately acquaintecl  with  the  management  of 
commercial  transactions,  and  a  stalwart 
feudal  baron,  who,  without  abating  anything 
of  his  pride  and  his  prerogative,  refused  not 
to  adopt,  in  the  management  of  his  estates, 
some  of  those  improvements  whose  good 
effects  he  had  observed  in  his  travels  over 
various  parts  of  the  continent"  He  is  said 
to  have  died  in  1521,  and  was  buried  in  the 
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family  aisle  of  Largo  Church,  where  his 

tomb  is  still    pointe<l    out.      Within    the 

pn*ounds  which  surround  Large  House  there 

IS  a  circular  tower  which  formed  part  of  the 

old  castle  inhabited  by  Sir  Andrew,   and 

which,  it  is  alleged,  once  formed  a  jointure 

house   of  the   Queens    of   Scotland.    Sir 

j  Andrew  left  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Lundie, 

I  whom  he  married  before  1487,  three  sona 

.  and  a  daughter,  some  account  of  whom  will 

'  be  found  in  the  article,  Wood,  Family  of. 

The  lands  and  barony  of  Lai^o  passed  from 

the  descendants  of  Sir  Andrew  Wood  to  a 

Mr  Peter  Black,    and    from   him  to  Sir 

Alexander  Gibson,  of  Durie,  who  sold  them 

to   Sir    Alexander    Durham,    Lord-Lyon- 

King-at-Arms,    with   whose    descendants 

they  still  remain. 

WOOD,  Mr  John,  of  Tullydavie,  was 
the  son  of  Andrew  Wood,  the  second  Laird 
of  I^argo.  He  was  educated  for  the  church, 
an(i  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  St  Leonard's 
College,  St  Andrews,  in  1536.  By  some  he 
has  bben  styleil  vicar  of  Largo,  but  for  this 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  foundation. 
He  attached  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
Prior  of  St  Andrews,  afterwards  the  Earl 
of  Moray,  whom  he  accompanied  to  France 
on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Queen 
Mary  to  the  Dauphin  in  1558.  He  joined 
the  Keformcrs,  and  at  the  first  General 
Assembly  in  December  1560,  his  name 
occurs  among  those  at  St  Andrews  who 
were  considered  qualified  for  *'  ministering 
and  teaching. "  J  n  1553  he  has  a  charter  to 
the  lands  of  Mylndownie,  in  the  county  of 
Dumbarton,  along  with  the  right  of  advoca- 
tion to  the  chapluncy  of  the  chapel  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  beneath  the  parish  church  of 
Dumbarton,  purchased  from  James  Nobill, 
of  Ardarden.  Probably  Mvlnedownie  is  a 
mistake  in  the  copy  of  the  onarter  for  Tully- 
davie. John  Wood  was  nominated  an  ex- 
traordinary Lord  of  Session  in  1562,  by  the 
title  of  Tullydavie  ;  but  in  consequence  of 
his  participation  in  Moray's  enterprise  in 
1565,  he  was  deprived  of  his  seat  on  the 
bench,  and  warded  in  the  Castle  of  Dum- 
barton. In  1566,  after  Moray's  return  from 
exile,  he  was  restored  to  the  oflioe ;  but 
there  being  no  vacancy,  he  held  it  tempor- 
arily during  the  absence  of  the  commendator 
of  Kilwinning,  having  the  promise  of  the 
first  vacancy.  In  1564  he  received  from 
the  Earl  of  Moray  the  lands  of  Easter  Byn, 
and  in  the  charter  he  is  designed  *'  dilfcto 
familiari  gervitori,**  Soon  after  he  sold  to 
his  nephew  James  the  lands  of  Grange, 
which  ue  had  purchased  from  his  brother. 
In  1566  we  find  him  bearer  of  a  letter  from 
the  Regent  Moray  to  Cecil ;  in  1567  his 
name  appears  at  the  articles  resolved  on  by 
the  General  Assembly.  In  1568  he  made 
more  than  one  journey  to  England  upon  the 
Regent  8  business,  during  one  of  which  the 
very  remarkable  letter  was  addressed  to 
him  by  John  Knox,  which  Calderwood  has 
recorded  in  his  history  (Vol.  ![.,  p.  427.) 
On  the  21st  May  (the  battle  of  Langside 
had  been  fought  on  the  13th,  and  Queea 
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M&ryhadSultuGiigliuul),b<!bi[ii  Umtiu, 
mhI  after  nturaiii);  di  Si»t1iuiil,  Iiu  u  in 
LoDilun  u^ain  un  tnv  31th  Aui;u>jl.  Od  Uw 
29th  he  writm  fruui  ttvrwick  tu  LuiuLiiWr 
oiul  CeciL  Ou  thu  tiDi  xf  SuptciulHir  bu  is 
in Eilintiurgli,  wbvmtliutrvafuivrfuiuuibul 
him  with  "fyiie  blavk  velvet  awl  lilavk 
lutin  fur  A  ilrexa."  The  Suottbili  OoiuiiiiH- 
donen,  of  whi.m  the  liwunt  via*  one,  went 
into  En^lanJ  i>D  Uiu  2?'th  of  S<'|Auiul>or. 
Wood  was  ill  LouJou  loi  the  24th  ol  tliat 
nioDtbi  and  aitpcan  aft^nvjirJd  tu  liavu  Tu- 
ntiral  to  Yurk,  whurv  the  conrvivuoM 
between  tliu  EuL'liuli  anil  ijuotcli  Couiinia- 
Bionen  wuru  helil.  Jiihn  Wood  drew  up 
tiie  jotKjfB  njjniiist  Qiicvn  Mnry,  luid  at  the 
(Hinrerence  hu  sat  bcnde  tlio  Kurl  ol  &Iony, 
with  tile  pa|<ur  ciiutuiiiiag  tlie  uuuutinti'i 
concsaled  (<ir  iwcurity  in  hiB  bOHOUi :  fc 
Moray  was  dutcnuiiieil  tlutt  it  iihoiil'l  nov 
he  |>ruduved  till  l>u  bail  nwuriinci!  tiiut 
iudgmeUt  wuilld  he  |ininuiiiice<I  l>y  tlie  Eiit;- 
li^  Quticn.  Ceeil  t'lhl  Mui  tliut  hu  had 
uu|i1d  Bwunmce  already.  "  Wheru,"  Bibid 
tn,  "i«  yiiiir  aecnioition ! "  "It  ii  hure," 
iud  Wnid,  {ilueking  it  frcmi  his  Ihohhu  ; 
"and  here  it  luint  leiiuuii  ^  wv  nw  thu 
Queen'H  banilwritu."  Itut  oa  he  8|wke  tlie 
Bitbnp  u{  Orkney  luuitelieil  the  [kuht  from 
bin),  uii)  Kiirunt;  witli  it  ti>  the  table,  |iut- 
■ued  by  WoikI,  and,  auiiil  III'  ill-tiU|>iimi>i«il 
laughter  uf  (lie  Enciiiili  Coiniuiiiidimeni,  laid 
it  iMfore  (hetn.  lie  fell  iuto  {liograeu  at-thu 
Euuliah  Cuurt  alcuig  with  bin  master,  when 
the  iiitrigiKii  uf  the  latter  with  Nurfulk  wen 
ducoveiod.  The  Eit^ent  Miiray  Tetumud 
tu  ScoUaud  un  tho  ^  uf  Pvbniary  !»»,  nut 
witiiuut  beini;  exiHMeil  (n  Hume  dan-Kr,  fiir 
i!l>ilLiddu«ilaleiiiBn,mi|Juyu<llijthe<tu<!m'ii 
faction,  lay  in  wut  for  hnu  between  Mur- 
lutb  and  Itericiuk.  I  n  the  luuntli  uf  M:irch 
foUowm^,  W.H>d  was  a^'aiu  m-nt  t.>  [^lU.luii, 
and  in  May  was  vntniBteil  with  a  )>aj>er  by 
Queen  t^izalwth  to  lie  c^onvi-yed  b  <  S.'iithml 
lu  the  Axseinbly,  wbiuh  tiut  in  July  of  tli 
same  ycitr,  Mr  Juhn  Wo..' 
by  the  Earl  an  ha  urtcan  uf 


like  that  uEall  thu  other  nctoni  iu  these  tiiuea, 
been  viewed  thruu);h  the  duturbinj^  neilioiu 
uf  iiurty  Hpirit,  nu  that  even  at  this  day  it  is 
iiu)>uwdl>le  tu  estimate  it  ctirreutly.  With 
his  niaHter,  Moray,  he  is  aeousod  uf  duiilicity, 
ami  MvlvillH  re|>iuientii  hiiu  ax  ambitiuua 
and  uiemmary.    Tbere  is  no  doubt  that  he 


_„_  .     but  ITirocliniorlon,  the 

Eu^liHh  AiulHUBOilur,  duaerilieti  him  an  a 
man  uE  much  virtue  and  suttlcieucy ;  and 
certainly  he  v/aa  an  aecomjiliahed  luaii  uf 
liuniuiKs,  and  was  taken  into  the  uiiuncits  uf 
tlie  wisest  anil  l>eHt  men  ul  bin  time.  A  re- 
uiarkabtu  ]>TUuf  of  tUs  is  tu  l>e  finind  in  the 
clever  but  luischievini*  poiujuinade  which 
WHS  liBudeit  about  after  the  death  of  (ho 
i:e},'ent,  with  the  intention  uf  lilockunuiK 
' '  :li»nLL'ter  and  Knon'a.  This  pMier, 
h  bus  been  priuted  by  (.'alderwuiHl,  ia 
'  "  '    i|  the  B]H)«:iu9 


Tuliu 


Jiujdoyei 

luiuiiuieatiui 


between  them  uu  the  KM  of  Janiutry  1A7I): 
The  Itcinnt  net  uut  fmm  Ktiiiiu);  to  ico  tu 
K.liid,ur„-1i,  and  %Vood  was  sent  by  the 
Cuunttss  uf  Moray  to  warn  him  to  avoid 
the  tuwti  <il  Linlithguw.  Nevertheless  he 
held  on  his  purjioae,  and  so  met  his  death, 
ig  shut  hy  Uamiltim,  of  Ituthwutlluiuuh 

15th 


bdng  shut  by 


atoDif  the  streeL     Woud  d 


dale  men,  Arthur  Forbeii,  of  llucs,  and  bis 
eon  Arthur,  being  the  chief  abettors  uf  the 
lieed.  John  Forbes,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Laird  of  lUrefl,  appears  to  have  been  slain 
at  the  same  time  ;  and  in  September  we  find 
his  faUier  denounced  a*  a  rebel  fur  the 
murder  of  Wooil.  Them  is  in  existence  a 
letter,  uf  date  2Uth  March  1570,  wiitten  by 
Dame  Auna  Keith,  widow  of  the  Itegent, 


rusted  to  the  i 


of  John  Wo., 


aim 


rhicb  are  latnv 
liart.  of  I'itlar- 
<n,  tutor  of  Pit- 


.eodem  of  that  |>arty,  in  ' 
iluceil  LonI  Lindsay,  Wii 
r"W,J.JmKn..s,Hs'^'  — 


could  write  the  h'tter  sliwuly  referred 

tu,  ending  nitli  the  wotds.  "The  Lord 
aswst  you  with  his  holy  Kpirit,  and  put  on 
ctiil  tu  my  travulH,  to  His  dwu  glory  and 
tu  the  cuinfurt  of  His  kirk  :  for  luwuiudUi^ 
lirutlier,thismlnenU>le  life  is  bitter  untume, ' 
must  cerliunly  have  lieen  one  wlium  the  m- 
foroier  regnnleil  with  iiiueh  vonliileuce,  mud 
in  whom  he  felt  tliat  Uibtb  woe  a  spirit 
kiudreit  with  his  own. 

WOIIII,  JoUK,  of  Orkie.-Tbia  mentis. 
■Dauwa><»<a)urTli.HuasWiKHl  and  Margaret 
Li^ii-,  and  graiulnuu  uf  one  of  the  Lainls  uf 
La^o  ;  but  uF  «-hieh  of  them  we  shall  ilefer 
m.iuiriu)-  unm  we  have  narrate<l  the  facta 
of  ilia  life.  Nothintr  in  known  of  his  early 
history,  but  In  KhU  he  in  deiUKnated  an 
<>entleman<.fh>sMaJeHty'HFrivyChiLmbeT; 
in  Iiaii  as  uiie  of  the  eentlen  -     '  " 


n^  the  whole  traet  of  hiii  life,  servant  to 
King  James  VE.,  (.'harlea  I.,  anil  hie 
Majesty's  r.>yal  Cuiisort."  In  1G:i3  he 
formed  one  of  the  njyal  suite  wlien  the  King 
was  orowneil  at  Suunu  ;  on  which  ucciision 
Bur«es»  of  "    ■' 


„     :n  tu  him  iu  that  <dty.    it  does  nut 
appear  how  Juliu  Wood  mule  his  money, 

but  he  seeros  tu  liavo  lent  it  to  various  pei^ 
sous  about  tbu  Court.  A  |Mrliun  ha.1  been 
lent  tu  the  famoux  Hay,  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
but  [or  this  the  uuly  return  which  be  ob- 
taiue.1  waa  on  assignment  ou  tbu  cuHtonu  uf 
the  pruviuue  o(  Carliula,  in  North  America, 
vrliicb  does  DUt  apiieai-  to  havo  tumeil  out 
to  be  worth  anything.  Another  laryu  gum 
»us  lent  to  Sir  William  Anstruther  on  the 
•ecurity  of  Uta  barony  of  Anstiutber,  in 
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which  Wood  was  infvft  in  1G36.  Another 
Rum  of  15,000  merks  was  advanced  in  1648 
to  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  who  was  forfeited 
by  Cromwell  in  1C54.  It  was  then  provided 
by  an  Order  in  Council  that  the  Earls  credi- 
tors should  be  satisfied  within  two  years 
either  in  money  or  land  ;  and  a  commission 
was  issued  to  certain  persons,  amon^  whom 
were  Forbes  of  Rires  :  Gourlay  of  Kmcraig ; 
Sir  John  Preston  of  Airdrie  ;  and  Lindsay 
of  Wormiston.  to  value  the  estates  of  the 
Earl  of  Crawford,  and  make  legal  assi^- 
mcnts.  In  consecjuence  Mr  Wood  in  1656 
received  the  estate  of  Orkie,  in  satisfaction 
of  his  debt  with  7200  merks  of  interest.  In 
order  that  he  might  avail  himself  of  the 
Order  in  Council  as  a  person  **  capable  of 
the  benefit  of  the  ordinance  of  pardon  and 
grace, "  he  was  obliged  to  procure  certificates 
of  his  having  resided  peaceably  in  Scotland 
for  ten  years  previous  to  1654.  Acconiin^lv 
he  proved  that  he  had  resided  one  year  with 
Scotstarvit,  one  year  with  St  Monanco,  one 
year  at  Cockpen,  five  and  a-half  years  in 
Mr  Robert  Preston's  house  in  Inzefear. 
Torr^bum,  one  and  a-half  years  in  I-ionI 
Colville's,  at  Cromie,  and  half  a  year  at 
Longshaw  House,  in  all  ten  and  a-half  years. 
This  would  make  his  residence  in  Scotland 
to  have  commenced  not  later  than  the  first 
half  of  1044.  The  tnulition  current  in  the 
locality  is,  thaH  on  his  return  he  landeii  at 
Elie,  whence  he  sent  a  message  to  his  kins- 
man at  Grange  desiring  him^  to  give  him  a 
meeting.  This  is  likely  enough,  for  long 
before  that  time  Largo  hod  been  sold,  and 
the  heir  of  the  house  was  then  a  merchant 
in  Perth.  It  is  added  that  the  Lainl  of 
Grange  imagined  that  the  pur})ose  of  the 
application  was  to  procure  pecuniary  assist- 
ance. And  this,  also,  is  not  improbable, 
for  though  John  Wood  could  not  but  have 
be<:n  known  as  a  roan  of  wealth,  yet  the 
times  were  not  such  as  to  permit  any  (me  to 
calculate  on  the  pn^aperity  of  a  courtier. 
About  1055  Mr  W  ood  furnished  for  himself 
a  house  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  soon  afterwards 
be  formed  the  ]>lan  of  rebuilding  the  wall  of 
I>argo  Church-yard  in  which  his  ancestors 
wore  burietl.  This  work,  which  cost  him 
fifty  pounds,  was  accompliKhed  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1657,  and  he  onlered  a  stone  to  be 
fixed  on  it  with  an  inscrintion,  bearing  that 
he  ha<l  caused  it  to  be  built  on  his  return 
from  his  travels  after  an  absence  of  55  years. 
If  he  intended  that  these  5.5  years  were 
to  be  reckoned  a«*  terminating  in  1644 
when  he  first  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
if  he  was  fifteen  years  ol<l  when  ho  left 
his  native  land,  then  he  must  have  been 
seventy  years  of  age  in  l(>44,  and  eighty- 
seven,  or  near  it,  when  he  died,  which  is  the 
less  likely,  as  he  had  just  before  undertaken 
a  journey  to  London.  It  is  more  probable 
that  he  meant  to  count  the  fifty-five  years 
backward  from  the  erection  of  the  stone. 
And  the  summer  of  1657  is  in  the  fifty-fifth 
year  ^m  the  journey  of  James  VI.  to  tiike 
the  crown  of  England,  which  was  in  April 
1603.    If  John  Woo<l  was  then  fifteen  yeavs 
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old,  and  went  up  in  the  suite  of  one  of  the 
noblemen,  he  would  in  1657  be  seventy,  and 
seventy-four  in  1661.  This  shows  that  he 
could  not  be  the  grandson  of  the  third  laird, 
who  was  bom  c.  1559.  Was  he  then 
grandson  of  the  father  of  the  third  laird  ? 
This  is  just  within  the  limits  which  the 
dates  prescribe,  for  his  father,  Thomas, 
inight  be  bom  about  1566.  But  the  inscrip- 
tion which  he  caused  to  be  placed  on  his 
tomlmtone  in  1657  was,  "Sir  Andrew  Wood, 
of  Largo,  his  youngest  son,  Thomas,  lies  here, 
buried  with  liis  wife,  Margaret  Logan,  and 
their  wm,  John  Wood,  Esq."  Now,  in  the 
will  of  Andrew  Wood,  the  father  of  the  third 
laird,  Robert  is  distinctly  stated  to  be  the 
name  of  his  youngest  son,  and  besides,  he 
could  not  be  properly  designatefl  either  aa 
**Sir  Andrew"  or  as  **of  Largo,"  seeing 
that  he  was  neither  knight  nor  baronet,  and 
only  heir-apparent  when  he  died.  But, 
after  ail,  the  supposition  most  likely  to  be 
tnie  is,  that  John  Wood  was  grandson  of 
the  second  laird,  who  was  married  to  his 
first  wife  in  1528.  Thomas  might  quite 
well  be  bom,  perhaps,  of  his  second  wife,  in 
1555,  and  John  in  15iB7.  And  this  second 
laird  is  often  designated  **Sir  Andrew," 
though  not,  so  far  as  we  have  noticed,  in 
any  royal  charter.  On  the  restoration  o€ 
Charles  11.,  Mr  Wood  instantly  repaired 
to  London^'here  he  executetl  a  codicil  to 
his  will  in  December  1660,  and  died  in  Feb- 
ruary 1661.  Wealthy  as  he  was,  he  appears 
to  have  died  in  venr  straitened  circumstances 
bv  the  accident  oi  having  spent  during  his 
illness  all  the  money  he  had  by  him.  A 
bill  of  exchange  for  ^0  was  sent  from  Scot- 
land for  his  use,  and  while  in  the  act  of  en- 
dorsing it,  he  became  senseless  and  soon 
afterwards  expired.  The  bill,  therefore, 
could  not  be  n^otiated  ;  and  the  report  that 
he  had  died  in  extreme  poverty,  not  leaving 
wherewithall  to  bury  him,  having  reached 
Lord  Lauderdiile's  ears,  he  applied  to  the 
King,  and  received  £10  for  his  funeral,  at 
which  his  friends  in  .London  were  mudi 
ashamed,  and  took  measures  to  have  it  paid 
back,  advancing  themselves  what  was  neces- 
sary in  the  meantime.  Mr  Wood,  in  his 
will,  directed  that  his  body  should  be  em- 
balmed and  buried  in  the  vault  which  he 
had  prepareil  in  Largo  church.  Accord- 
ingly, the  corpse  was  put  on  boanl  John 
White's  ship,  on  the  llth  of  March,  and 
landed  in  Elie  on  the  20th  of  March  1661. 
From  some  unexplained  reason,  although 
))reparations  had  several  times  been  made, 
the  funeral  did  not  take  place  till  the  22a 
of  July,  during  all  which  time  the  body  lay 
in  Elie  church.  Mr  Wooil  left  behind  him 
several  drafts  of  his  will,  by  one  of  which, 
<irawn  up  in  1658.  he  gifted  certain  monies 
to  his  cousin,  John  Wood,  eon  of  James 
Wood,  of  Grange,  and  of  Elizabeth  Nisbet. 
This  child  was  at  that  time  under  seven 
years  of  age,  and  ha«l,  therefore,  been  bom 
after  his  return  to  Scotland,  and  probably 
name^l  after  him.  By  the  will  which  he 
executed  in  1660  he  left  to  his  cousin  John, 
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£1300;  to  JasA  Furteifield,  spoiwe  of 
Jmd88  Makaill,  miniater  of  Lano,  £240 ; 
to  Jeaa  Annaud,  upouw  of  Bobert 
Traill,  niinialer  in  Edmburgh,  £100  ;  to 
Helen  AnDauil,  spouae  of  Mr  Hutcbmnon 
niiaiiLter  in  Edinliiirb-b,  £100 ;  to  Utlen 
Hunter,  Bpoone  of  llohert  Honeyman, 
miaiater  a,t  Newbum,  £100  :  to  Catherine 
Wool),  xpouw  of  Mr  William  Weiayu, 
EXSA  6a  8il ;  to  Anc!r«w  Won),  resident  be- 
■iile   Largo  Kirk,  £GE  13e  id;  and  by  a 

Andrew  Wood sbillings,  debarring  him 

tmu  preventing  his  corpse  being  removed 
iuto  Jiootland.  Before  Lis  death,  he  bad 
abio  siwnt  8IJ0  mcrks  in  building  a  scliool- 
Loum:  and  Bclioi}]tna«tcr'<>  house  at  Drumel- 
(Irie.  anil  he  left  by  will  500  merfca  for  cora- 
|iletiii(,-  this  work.  By  a  deal  of  mortilica- 
tion  bo  Irft  the  lands  of  Orkie  iu  thu  hanilu 
of  trustees  for  the  pur|HMe  of  building  a 
grammar  nchool  in  i)rum«ldrie,  in  ciwe  it 

jmividing  the  hIatv  of  a  Kchoiilm aster  anil 
-'  ■   ■  ''  ■    'weafthe 

mother's 

aiile,''  to  tie  adiuitto'l  at  the  age  of  seren, 
and  to  rentaJn  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  then 

them  to  commence  an  booest  trade.  By 
adntlier  dee.!  he  left  a  sum  of  about  £2000 
to  build  ail  hnajutal  at  Largo,  in  which 
thirteen  |>oor  persons  of  the  name  of  WoihI, 
either  on  the  father's  or  mother's  side,  nhDuld 
ba  uiuntained.  each  having  a  chamber  to 
liiiniielf.  After  many  meetin^jH  of  his  exe- 
cut-m  on  the  subject,  the  hospital  vsm  com- 
menced in  lOGS  and  completed  within  two 
years.  It  was  a  very  plain  building  con- 
tdiuing  fourteen  rooms,  each  with  a  bed,  a 
closet,  and  a  loom.  'I'he  coat  i>f  the  whole 
together,  with  the  garilcn  vails,  Uie  briilge 
at  the  entrance,  and  the  ganlener'n  house, 
amoimted  to  tl4Tl!.  lu'the  year  IKIO,  tlie 
old  house  having  somewhat  tadenintodtcay, 
the  present  elegant  and  ornamental  building 
erected  froiii 
s  Leslie.  It 
m  inrlividuaU,  and  was 
«f  £-M)U.    The  annual 


'  lihysieiaiia  of  tiie  inty,  though  for  the  last 
ti-ii  yeaia  be  hail  retired  from  the  active 
exvruiseof  his  profuHidon,  was  the  fatjierof 
the  ]{e».  Walter  Wood,  Elie,  and  of  Dr 
Alexander  Wood,  Edinburgh,  and  has  abin 
k'ft  one  surviving  daughter.  He  won  bi.m 
at  KL^uoK  in  17«>,  hu  father  being  Walter 
Winxl,  an  Ekiinhurvh  miTchant,  who  hail 
temimnuilj  settldl  iJierp.  His  grandfather 
^'H  ■I1i»n.,.>  Wood,  who  fanned  the  bind  on 
t  part  of  the  New  Town  of 
.„ .  _  now  builtj^anil  was  the 
foiingust  son  of  Alexander  Wood,  mercliaiit 
IU  Klinburgh,  who  married  the  daughter 
and  heiriwsiif  Jasi>vrjiihnatnnnf  Warnston 
and  Corriebill.     Dr  Ja 


lary  uauguier  i>r  Hje^anuer  n  ouU| 
-lerchant  in  Elie  jWood,  Family  of),  and 
began  his  medical  proetice  in  Dundee, 
which  he  soon  after  left  fur  Cupar  in  Fife, 
and  finally  settled  in  Edinburgli,  in  1822. 
Partly  from  ill-healtb,  but  still  more  from 
the  singular  mudesty  of  his  disposition,  hs 
never  tooii  the  prominent  place  in  publia 
life  ti)  which  his  talents  and  high  character 
entitled  him.  But  he  was  well  known  and 
greatly  rrepected  anil  beloved  by  a  wide 
circle  of  iiatients  and  friends,  who  could 
always  rely  on  his  heartfelt  sympathy  and 
sure  judgment  on  ever?  emergency. 

WOOD,  The  liev.  Walteb,  minister  of 
the  Free  Church  in  Elie,  an  accumplished 
scholar,  theologian,  and  geologist,  was  bora 
at  Dunilee  in  UcColxr  1^12:  but  his  mother'! 
family  (also  Wood)  had  for  many  years  re- 
sided in  the  neigh bourhoud  of  Elie,  at  all 
events  since  lOM,  and  traoe<l  their  dtnoent 
from  Ailmiral  Sir  Andrew  Wood,  of  Largo. 
He  was  educated  Srst  at  the  Edinburgh 
Academy,  under  Archdeacon  Williams, 
then  rector,  and  afterwanls  he  entered  the 
Univerxity  of  Edinburgh,  where  hespeedily 
auiuired  distinction.  In  the  Inst  year  ot 
I'n.fessor  Sir  John  I.*slie  Mr  Wood  ob- 
taineil  the  gold  medal  in  the  natural  philo- 
sKphy  class,  snd  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in 
1832.  Amid  the  studies  of  a  severer  nature 
he  found  relaxation  in  woriis  of  science  and 
literature;  and  having  studied  for  (ha 
church,  in  May  1838  he  was  ordained 
minisl^fr  ot  the  parish  of  Westrutber. 
At  the  Disruption  Mr  Wood  adhered 
to  the  Free  Church.  In  March  184S 
he  was  translated  from  Westrutber  to 
Elie,  and  in  the  same  year  be  married 
Agnes,  daughter  at  George  Sciitt,  lijtq., 
of  Boiiniiery  Bank,  Jedburgh.  Mr  Wooa 
has  cimtriiiutcd  many  articles  to  the 
/■rfuftjfmon  and  X^urlA  BriliiA  RerietPt, 
and  tu  the  Jounial  af  Prupheep.  In  1851 
he  published  a  work  eD^tled,  "  The  Lort 
TliingB  i  an  examination  of  the  Doctrinei 
of  .Seripture  concerning  the  Resuirec- 
tiuD,  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ,  and 
the    Milennium."      His     laal     work     waa 

Kiblisbedinl8ti2,anilisentitle<l,  "The  E;ut 
euk  nf  Fife  j  ils  Histnnr  and  Antiquities, 
Ueology,  Botany,  and  Natural  History  in 
general,"  which  interesting  work  must  hava 
cost  him  a  va<i(  amount  of  research  and 
literary  labour. 

WOOD,  .Alexander,  M.D.,  an  Edin- 
burgh I'hysiuian,  was  bom  at  Cupar  in  Fife, 
in  the  year  l«Hi,  and  is  a  younger  son  of 
James  Wood,  M.D.,  of  Edinl.uq[h.  He 
received  liis  eilucatioa  for  the  medicu]  pro- 
fession at  tile  Eilinburgh  University,  where 
he  tiu>k  his  degree  of  M.D.  Dr  Wood  baa 
devoted  his  attention  to  eveir  branch  of 
his  interesting  profession,  and  early  gave 
such  ilemnnstratioDS  of  his  eminent  abilities 
as  to  mark  him  out  fordistlnguisheil  honours. 
In  l>ecemlier  1858  Dr  Wo.ni  was  elected 
rreeident  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Physicians, 
The  lollowing  year  he  was  re-elected  tu  the 
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